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THE MINISTRY 
Or tHe Ricut Honovraste EARL ROSEBERY, K.G. 
AT THE OPENING OF THE SESSION ON THE 12TH Marcu 1894. 


THE CABINET. 
First Lord of the Treasury and Lord Presi- Ri 








dent of the Council ight Hon. Earl of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor ..... --- Right Hon. Lord HERSCHELL. 
Lord owney MEE | cascndsidagentasebinebndtaheraiicess Right Hon, Lord TWEEDMOUTH. 
Secretary of State, Home Department ......... Right Hon. HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ......... Right Hon. Earl of KIMBERLEY, K.G. 
of State for the Colonies ........... - Right Hon. Marquess of Rrpon, K.G. 
Secretary of State for War ..............s.se.s0008 Right Hon. HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
of State for India ..................0+ Right Hon. Henry H. FowLeER. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer..................0+ Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM VERNON HaRcouRT. 
First Lord of the Admirelt or ns ere Right Hon. Earl SPENCER, K.G. 
President of the Board of Trade ............... Right Hon. ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA. 
‘i of Works ond feast Right Hon. H. GLADSTONE. 
Chief Secret — Aa Lord Lieutenant ...... Right Hon. JoHN MORLEY. 
‘or t and Vice President of : f 
the Scotch Education Department ......... Right Hon. Sir GEorGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ......... ’ Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE. 
President of the Local Government Board... Right Hon. GzorGE J. SHAW LEFEVRE. 
eee eye ge sececesvcessvcccccoccccoceceees Right Hon. ARNOLD MORLEY. 
ice President of the Committee of Council , 
Rb NINO, © ccchictidscccdinccosccccssnceacrcces i Right Hon. A. H. DrkE ACLAND. 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief ......... H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
President of the Board of Agriculture ......... Right Hon. HERBERT GARDNER. 
RICHARD KNIGHT CAUSTON, Esq. 
Lords of the Treasury ...........ccccccocccscescesee WILLIAM A. MCARTHOUR, Esq. 
RONALD CRAUFURD MUNRO-FERGUSON, E 


Rear Admiral The Lord WALTER TALBOT KERR. 
Rear Admiral JOHN ARBUTHNOT FISHER, C.B. 
Captain GERARD HENRY UCTRED NOEL, R.N. 
_EpMUND ROBERTSON, Esq. 

| THomas E. Exuis, E 

) Right Hon. Sir Joun Tomuimeos HIBBERT, K.C.B,. 


Admiral Sir FREDERICK WILLIAM RicHarpbs, K.C,B. 


Lords of the Admiralty .............ccceeesseeeeee 


Joint Secretaries to the Treasury ............... 


Secretary to the Admiralty...... ...........:.0008 Right Hon. Sir Ue TRED Kay-SHUTTLEWORTH, Bart. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade ............... THOMAS BuRT, Esq. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board ... Sir WALTER FOSTER. 
Under Secretary, Home De 5 ener sevessene GEORGE WILLIAM ERSKINE RUSSELL, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department......... Sir EpwaRpD GREY. Bart. 
Under Secretary for the Colonies ............... SYDNEY CHARLES Buxton, Esq. 
Under Secretary for War ..... shnavesscncesscbees Lord SANDHURST. 
Under Secretary for India .................s.cs008 Lord REAY. 
Paymaster General .......00....c0.csesoscesessesses Right Hon. CHARLES SEALE-HAYNE. 
Financial Secretary to the War Department WILLIAM WOODALL, E 
Judge Advocate General ............cceccseeeseeeee Right Hon. Sir Francis H. JEUNE. 
Attorney General ..................4+ bevcsinncabedied Sir CHARLES RUSSELL. 
Solicitor General .............ccsiccsccescecscoseccee Sir Joun Ricsy. 
SCOTLAND. 
BAR DRVRIIID os scncisnccnsccvescéareoccncnscctopease Right Hon, JoHN BLAIR BALFOUR. 
GIRO SIMIIIEE os cv cas corntccctesebscccesscgeinecce ALEXANDER ASHER, Esq. 
IRELAND. 


Lord Lieutenant 
Lord Chancellor 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 


Right Hon. Lord HoveurTon, K.P. 
Right Hon. SAMUEL WALKER. 
Right Hon. THE MACDERMOTT. 
Serjeant HEMPHILL. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 





PANE OTN |. ciscscccccscadstesvesesnscnqocenaccece Marquess of BREADALBANE. 

Lord Chamberlain . ............ccccccscsessssecssseee Right Hon. Lord CaARRINGTON, G.C.M.G, 
Master of the Horse.............cessccsscsescesesees Right Hon. Earl of Cork. 

Treasurer of the Household .................000 Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Comptroller of the Household .................. GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER, Esq. 

Vice Chamberlain of the Household............ Right Hon. CHARLES R. SPENCER. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms Right Hon. Earl of CHESTERFIELD, 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard ....,.... Right Hon. Lord KENSINGTON. 

Master of the Buckhounds ................. seenine Lord RIBBLESDALE. 

Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal............... Colonel Sir G, A. MauDE, V.C., K.C.B, 
Mistress of the Robes .. 
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ROLL OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


IN 


Tae Turirp SEssion or THE TWENTY-FiFtH PARLIAMENT 


OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND 


IRELAND. 





58° VICTORLE, 1894. 





Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and 
the rest go forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any 
Purpose within the House,or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 
Hall, or upon any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior 


Baron. 


His Royal Highness The Prince of 
Wales. 

His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest 
Albert Duke of Edinburgh. 

His Royal Highness Arthur William 
Patrick Albert Duke of Connaught 
and Strathearn. 

His Royal Highness George Frederick 
Ernest Albert Duke of York. 

His Royal Highness Leopold Charles 
Edward George Albert Duke of 
Albany 








His Royal Highness George William 
Frederick Charles Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

Edward White Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Farrer Lord Herschell, Lord High Chan- 
cellor. 

William Dalrymple Archbishop of York. 

Archibald Philip Lord Rosebery (Earl of 
Rosebery). Lord President of the 
Council. 

Edward Lord Tweedmouth, Lord Privy 
Seal. 


[62] 


aged 








Henry Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal 
of England. 

Algernon Perey Banks Duke of Somerset. 

Charles Henry Duke of Richmond. 

Augustus Charles Lennox Duke of 


Grafton. 
Henry Charles Fitzroy Duke of Beau- 


fort. 

William Amelius Aubrey De Vere Duke 
of Saint Albans. 

George Godolphin Duke of Leeds. 

Herbrand Arthur Duke of Bedford. 

Spencer Compton Duke of Devonshire. 

Charles Richard John Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

John James Robert Duke of Rutland. 
William Alexander Louis Stephen Duke 
of Brandon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 
William John Arthur Charles, James 

Duke of Portland. 

William Angus Drogo Duke of Man- 
chester. 

Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas Duke 
of Newcastle. 

Algernon George Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

His Royal Highness Ernest Augustus 
William Adolphus George Frederick 
Duke of Cumberland and Teviotdale. 

Henry Duke of Wellington. 

Cromartie Duke of Sutherland. 

Hugh Lupus Duke of Westminster. 

Alexander William George Duke of 
Fife. 

George Douglas Duke of Argyll. 

Gavin Marquess of Breadalbane, Lord 
Steward of the Household. - 

Augustus John Henry Beaumont Mar- 
quess of Winchester. 

Henry Charles Keith Marquess of Lans- 
downe. 

John Villiers Stuart Marquess Towns- 
hend. 

Robert Arthur Talbot Marquess of 
Salisbury. 

John Alexander Marquess of Bath. 

James Marquess of Abercorn. (Juke of 
Abercorn.) 





ROLL OF THE LORDS 





Hugh de Grey Marquess of Hertford. 
John Patrick Marquess of Bute. 
William Alleyne Marquess of Exeter. 
William Marquess of Northampton. 
John Charles Marquess Camden. 
Henry Marquess of Anglesey. 


George Henry Hugh Marquess of Chol- 
mondeley. 


George William Thomas Marquess of 
Ailesbury. 

Frederick William John Marquess of 
Bristol. 

Archibald Marquess of Ailsa. 

Constantine Charles Henry Marquess of 
Normanby. 

George Frederick Samuel Marquess of 
Ripon. 

William Marquess of Abergavenny. 

Gavin Marquess of Breadalbane. (Jn 
another Place as Lord Steward of the 
Household.) 

Frederick Temple Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava. 

Lawrence Marquess of Zetland. 

Charles Henry John Earl of Shrews- 
bury. 

Frederick Arthur Earl of Derby. 

Warner Francis John Plantagenet Ear! of 
Huntingdon. 

George Robert Charles Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery. 

Henry Hugh Earl of Devon. 

Henry Charles Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire. 

Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius Augustine 
Earl of Denbigh. 

Anthony Mildmay Julian Earl of West- 
morland. 

Montague Earl of Lindsey. 

William Earl of Stamford. 

Murray Edward Gordon Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham. 

Edwyn Francis Earl of Chesterfield. 

Edward George Heury Earl of Sandwich. 

George Devereux De Vere Earl of 
Essex. 

George James Ear! of Carlisle. 




















“William Henry Walter Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 
Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Randal Mowbray Thomas Earl 
Berkeley. 
Montagu Arthur Earl of Abingdon. 
Aldred Frederick George Beesteré Earl 
of Scarbrough. 
William Coutts Earl of Albemarle. 
George William Earl of Coventry. 
Victor Albert George Earl of Jersey. 
William Henry Ear! Poulett. 
John Francis Erskine Earl of Mar. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Sholto George Watson Earl of Morton. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Walter John Francis Earl of Mar and 
Kellie. (Elected for Scotland.) 
George Earl of Haddington. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 
Frederick Henry Earl of Lauderdale. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
John Trotter Earl of Lindsay. 
for Scotland.) 
David Stanley William Earl of Airlie. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
Robert Harris Carnwath Earl of Carn- 
_ wath, (Elected for Scotland.) 
Ronald Ruthven Earl of Leven and 
Melville. (Elected for Scotland.) 
Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamilton 
Earl of Dundonald. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 
Sewallis Edward Earl Ferrers. 
William Heneage Earl of Dartmouth. 
Charles Earl of Tankerville. 
Charles Wightwick Earl of Aylesford. 
Francis Thomas de Grey Earl Cowper. 
Arthur Philip Earl Stanhope. 
Thomas Augustus Wolstenholme Ear! of 
_ Macclesfield. 
Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald Ear! 
Graham. (Duke of Montrose.) 
William Frederick Earl Waldegrave. 
Bertram Ear! of Ashburnham. 
Charles Augustus Earl of Harrington. 


of 


(Elected 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Francis Richard Charles Guy Earl Brooke 
and Earl of Warwick. 


Sidney Carr Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

William Thomas Spencer Earl Fits- 
william. 

Frederick George Earl of Guilford. 

Charles Philip Earl of Hardwicke. 

Henry Edward Earl of Ilchester. 

Reginald Windsor Earl De La Warr. 

William Earl of Radnor. 

John Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Seymour Henry Earl Bathurst. 

Arthur Wills John Wellington Trumbull 
Blundell [Earl of Hillsborough. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

Edward Hyde Earl of Clarendon. 

William David Earl of Mansfield. 

John James Hugh Henry Earl Strange. 
(Duke of Atholl.) 

William Henry 
Edgeumbe. 

Hugh Ear! Fortescue. 

George Edward Stanhope er 
Earl of Carnarvon. 

George Henry Earl Cadogan. 

Edward James Ear! of Malmesbury. 

John Vansittart Danvers Earl of Lanes- 

borough. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Ernest Newcomen Earl 

Kingston. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Dermot Robert Wyndham Ear! of Mayo. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 


Earl of Mount 


of 


Hugh Earl Annesley. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

George Earl of Lucan. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Somerset Richard Earl of Belmore, 
(Elected for Ineland.) 

James Francis Earl of Bandon, (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

James Earl of Caledon. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


James Francis Harry Earl of Rosslyn. 
William George Robert Earl of Craven. 
William Hillier Earl of Onslow. 

Charles Earl of Romney. 





Newton Earl of Portsmouth. 





Walter John Earl of Chichester. 





Seymour John Grey Earl of Wilton. 

George Charles Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl Nelson. _ 

Lawrence Earl of Rosse. (Elected for 

. Treland.) 

Sydney William Herbert Earl Manvers. 

Horatio Earl of Orford. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Hugh Cecil Earl of Lonsdale. 

Dudley Francis Stuart Earl of Harrowby. 

Henry Ulick Earl of Harewood. 

Gilbert John Earl of Minto. 

Alan Frederick Earl Cathcart. 

James Walter Earl of Verulam. 

Adelbert Wellington Brownlow Earl 
Brownlow. 

Henry Cornwallis Earl of St. Germans. 

Albert Edmund Earl of Morley. 

Orlando George Charles Earl of Brad- 
ford. ’ 

William Earl Beauchamp. 

John Earl of Eldon. 

Richard William Penn Earl Howe. 


George Edward John Mowbray Earl of 
Stradbroke. 
William Stephen Earl Temple of Stowe. | 


Francis Charles Earl of Kilmorey. | 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Charles Stewart Earl Vane. (Marquess 
of Londonderry.) 


William Archer Earl Amherst. 

John Frederick Vaughan Earl Cawdor. 

William George Earl of Munster. 

Robert Adam Philips Haldane Earl of 
Camperdown. 

Thomas Francis Earl of Lichfield. 

John George Earl of Durham. 

Granville George Earl Granville. 

Henry Ear! of Effingham. 

Henry John Ear! of Ducie. 


Charles Alfred Worsley Earl of Yar- 
borough. 


Henry John Earl Innes, 
Roxburghe.) 


Thomas William Earl of Leicester. 
Ralph Gordon Earl of Lovelace. 


(Duke of 
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Charles William Francis Earl of Gains- 

_ borough. 

Francis Charles 
Ellesmere. 

George Henry Charles Earl of Strafford, 

Kenelm Charles Edward Earl of Cotten- 
ham. 

William Henry Earl Cowley. 

George Arnulph Earl of Winton. 
of Eglintoun.) 

William Humble Earl of Dudley. 

John Francis Stanley Earl Russell. 

John Earl of Kimberley. 

Richard Earl of Dartrey. 

William Ernest Earl of Feversham. 

Henry George Earl of Ravensworth. 

Edward Montagu Stuart Granville Earl 
of Wharncliffe. 

Thomas George Earl of Northbrook. 

Herbert John Earl Cairns. 

Victor Alexander George Robert Earl of 
Lytton. 

Edward Earl of Lathom. 

George Watson Earl Sondes. 

Roundell Earl of Selborne. 

Walter Stafford Earl of Iddesleigh. 


Granville Earl of 


(Earl 


Cornwallis Earl de Montalt. 


William Henry Forester Earl of Londes- 
borough. 

Gathorne Earl of Cranbrook. 

Gilbert Henry Earl of Ancaster. 


| Robert Viscount Hereford. 


Henry Viscount Bolingbroke and St, 
John. 

Evelyn Edward 
Falmouth. 

George Master Viscount Torrington. 

Maurice Viscount Leinster. (Duke of 
Leinster.) 

Francis Wheler Viscount Hood. 

Mervyn Edward Viscount Powerscourt. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry William Crosbie Viscount Bangor 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Cornwallis Viscount Hawarden. (Elected 
for Ireland.) (In another Place as 
Earl de Montalt.) 


Thomas Viscount 














Carnegie Parker Viscount St, Vincent, 
Henry Viscount Melville. 
William Wells Viscount Sidmouth. 


Henry Edward Montagu Dorington 


Clotworthy - Viscount Templetown. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

John Campbell Viscount Gordon- 
(Earl of Aberdeen.) 

Edward Fleetwood John Viscount 
Exmouth. 

John Luke George Viscount Hutchin- 
son. (Earl of Donoughmore.) 

William Frederick Viscount Clancarty. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 


Robert Wellington Viscount Combermere. 
Henry Charles Viscount Canterbury. 
Rowland Clegg Viscount Hill. 
Charles Stewart Viscount Hardinge. 
George Stephens Viscount Gough. 
Charles Lindley Viscount Halifax. 
Alexander Nelson Viscount Bridport. 
William Henry Berkeley Viscount 
Portman. 
Henry Robert Viscount Hampden. 
Garnet Joseph Viscount Wolseley. 
William John Viscount Oxenbridge. 
Richard Assheton Viscount Cross. 


Frederick Bishop of London, 

Brooke Foss Bishop of Durham. 

Anthony Wilson Bishop of Winchester. 

Charles John Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 

James Bishop of Hereford. 

Arthur Charles Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

Richard Bishop of Chichester. 

William Basil Bishop of St. David's, 

John Charles Bishop of Liverpool. 

Ernest Roland Bishop of Newcastle. 

Richard Bishop of Llandaff. 

William Bishop of Oxford. 

George Bishop of Southwell. 

William Boyd Bishop of Ripon, 

Edward Bishop of Lincoln. 

John Bishop of Salisbury. 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Alwyne Bishop of Ely, 

James Bishop of Manchester. 

«William Walsham Bishop of Wakefield. 

Francis John Bishop of Chester. 

Alfred George Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Daniel Lewis Bishop of Bangor. 

John Wogan Bishop of St. Albans. 

Charles Robert Lord Carrington, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household, 

Dudley Charles Lord de Ros. 

Charles Botolph Joseph Lord Mowbray. 

George Manners Lord Hastings. 

Edward Southwell Lord de Clifford. 

Charles Henry Rolle Lord Clinton. 

Robert Nathaniel Cecil George Lord 
Zouche of Haryngworth. 

Rawdon George Grey Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn. 

Charles Edward Hastings Lord Botreaux. 
(Earl of Loudoun.) 

Francis Robert Lord Camoys. 

Miles Lord Beaumont. 

Henry Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

Hubert George Charles Lord Vaux of 
Harrowden. 

Ralph Gordon Lord Wentworth. (Jn 
another Place as Earl of Lovelace.) 
Alfred Thomas Townshend Lord Braye. 

Robert George Lord Windsor. 

William Henry John Lord North. 

Beauchamp Moubray Lord St. John .of 
Bletso. 

Frederick George Lord Howard de 
Walden. 

Bernard Henry Philip Lord Petre, 

John Fiennes Lord Saye and Sele. 

John Francis Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

John Stuart Lord Clifton (Earl of 
Darnley.) 

John Baptist Joseph Lord Dormer. 

Henry John Philip Sidney Lord 
Teynham. 

Fitz-Osbert Lord Stafford. 

George Frederick William Lord Byron. 

Lewis Henry Hugh Lord Clifford’ of 





Chudleigh, 












E 
| 
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Henry de Vere Lord Barnard. 

Horace Courtenay Gammell Lord Forbes. 
(Elected for Scotland.) ° 

Alexander William Frederick Lord Sal- 
toun. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Charles William Lord Sinclair. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 

Alexander Hugh Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Walter Hugh Lord Polwarth. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Richard Edmund Saint Lawrence Lord 
Boyle. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 

George Lord Hay. (£arl of Kinnoul.) 

Digby Wentworth Bayard Lord Middle- 
ton. 

Frederick George Brabazon Lord Pon- 
sonby. (Larl of Bessborough.) 

Alfred Nathaniel Holden Lord Scarsdale. 

George Florance Lord Boston. 

Charles George Lord Lovell and Hol- 
land. (Earl of Egmont.) 

George William Henry Lord Vernon. 

Edward Henry Trafalgar Lord Digby. 

Martin Bladen Lord Hawke. 

Henry Thomas Lord Foley. 

Arthur de Cardonnel Lord Dinevor. 

Thomas Lord Walsingham. 

William Lord Bagot. 

Charles Henry Lord Southampton. 

John Richard Brinsley Lord Grantley. 

George Bridges Harley Dennett Lord 
Rodney. 

Henry George Lord Lovaine. 
Percy.) 

Philip Reginald Lord Somers. 

Richard Henry Lord Berwick. 

Edward Lennox Lord Sherborne. 

John Henry De La Poer Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Richard Henry Lord Carleton. (Earl of 
Shannon.) 

Charles Lord Suffield. 

Dudley Wilmot Lord Dorchester. 

Lloyd Lord Kenyon. 

Charles Cornwallis Lord Braybrooke. 


(Earl 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 





George Augustus Hamilton Lord Fisher- 
wick. (Marquess of Donegall.) 

Henry Charles Lord Gage. (Viscount 
Gage.) 

Thomas John Lord Thurlow. 

William Morton Lord Auckland. 

Charles George Lord Lyttelton. 

Henry George Lord Mendip. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 

George Lord Stuart of Castle Stuart. 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Alan Plantagenet Lord Stewart of 
Garlies. (Zarl of Galloway.) 

James George Henry Lord Saltersford. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 
William Lord Brodrick. 

Midleton.) 
Augustus Cholmondeley Lord Calthorpe. 
Peter Robert Lord Gwydir. 
| Charles Robert Lord Carrington. (Jn 
| another Place as Lord Chamberlain 
of the Household.) 
William Henry Lord Bolton. 
Thomas Lyttleton Lord Lilford. 
Thomas Lord Ribblesdale. 


( Viscount 





John William Lord Dunsany. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 
Edward Donough Lord  Inchiquin. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 

William Charles Lord Carbery. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

John Thomas William Lord Massy. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Hamilton Matthew Fitzmaurice Lord 
Muskerry. (£lected for Ireland.) 
Francis William Lord Kilmaine. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Charles Mark Lord Headley. 
for Ireland.) 

Edward Henry Churchill Lord Crofton. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Hercules Edward Lord Langford. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Dayrolles Blakeney Lord Ventry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry O'Callaghan Lord Dunalley. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


( Elected 

















SPIRITUAL AND ‘TEMPORAL. 


Eyre Challoner Henry Lord Clarina. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 
John Henry Lord Loftus. (Marquess of 
Ely.) 
William Lord Carysfort. (Earl of 
Carysfort.) 


George Ralph Lord Abercromby. 

Charles Towry Hamilton Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

Augustus Frederick Arthur Lord Sandys. 

Henry North Lord Sheffield. (Earl of 
Sheffield.) 

William Macnaghten Lord Erskine. 

George John Lord Monteagle. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

Bernard Arthur William Patrick Hastings 
Lord Granard. (Earl of Granard.) 

Lord Gardner. 

John Thomas Lord Manners. 

John Adrian Louis Lord Hopetoun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Charles Lord Meldrum. 
Huntly.) 

Lowry Egerton Lord Grinstead. (Earl of 
Enniskillen.) 

William Hale John Charles Lord Foxford. 
(Earl of Limerick.) 

Victor Albert Francis Charles Lord 
Churchill. 

George Robert Canning Lord Harris. 

Reginald Charles Edward Lord Col- 
chester. 

Schomberg Henry Lord Ker. (Marquess 
of Lothian.) 

Henry Francis Lord Minster. 
quess Conyngham.) 

James Edward William Theobald Lord 
Ormonde. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 
Francis Richard Lord Wemyss. (Earl of 

Wemyss.) 


(Marquess of 


(Mar- 


John Strange Lord Clanbrassill. (Karl 
of Roden.) 

Thomas Lord Silchester. (Earl of 
Longford.) 


Clotworthy John Eyre Lord Oriel. ( Vis- 
count Massereene.) 
Hugh Lord Delamere. 








Orlando Watkin Weld Lord Forester. 
John William Lord Rayleigh. 


Edrie Frederic Lord Gifford. 

Hubert George Lord Somerhill. (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 

James Ludovic Lord Wigan. (Earl of 
Crawford.) 

Uchter John Mark Lord Ranfurly. 


(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

John Byrne Leicester Lord De Tabley. 

Charles Stuart Henry Lord Tenterden, 

William Conyngham Lord Plunket. 

William Frederick Lord Heytesbury. 

Archibald Philip Lord Rosebery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) (In another Place as + 
Lord President of the Council.) 

Richard James Lord Clanwilliam, (Zarl 
of Cianwilliam.) 

William Draper Mortimer Lord Wynford. 

Charles Gore Lord Kilmarnock. (Zarl 
of Erroll.) 

Arthur James Francis Lord Fingall. 
(Earl of Fingall.) 


William Philip Lord Sefton. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 

Charles Lord Clements. (Earl of 
Leitrim.) 

Thomas Lord Kenlis. (Marquess of 
Headfort.) 

Reginald Lord Chaworth. (Earl of 
Meath.) 


Charles Adolphus Lord Dunmore. (Zarl 
of Dunmore.) 

Augustus Frederick George Warwick 
Lord Poltimore. 

Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan Lord Mostyn, 

Henry Spencer Lord Templemore. 

Valentine Frederick Lord Cloncurry. 

James St. Vincent Lord De Saumarez. 

Thomas Lord Denman. 

James Yorke MacGregor Lord Abinger, 

Philip Lord De L’Isle and Dudley. ~ 

Francis Denzil Edward Lord» Ash- 
burton. . 

Edward George Percy Lord Hatherton, 








| 
t 
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———— 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Archibald Brabazon Sparrow Lord 
Worlingham. (Earl of Gosford.) 

Hallyburton George Lord Stratheden. 

Geoffrey Dominick Augustus Frederick 
Lord Oranmore and Browne. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Simon Joseph Lord Lovat. 

William Bateman Lord Bateman. 

Algernon Hawkins Thomond Lord 
Kintore. (Earl of Kintore.) 

George Ponsonby Lord Lismore. (Vis- 
count Lismore.) 

Derrick Warner William Lord Ross- 
more. 

Robert Shapland George Julian Lord 
Carew. 

Charles Frederick Ashley Coeper Lord 
De Mauley. 

Arthur Lord Wrottesley. 

Charles Douglas Richard Lord Sudeley, 

Paul Sanford Lord Methuen. 

Henry Edward John Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. 

William Henry Lord Leigh. 

Beilby Lord Wenlock. 

William Lord Lurgan. 

Thomas Spring Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon. 

John Reginald Upton Lord Seaton. 

John Manley Arbuthnot Lord Keane. 

John Lord Oxenfoord. (Earl of Stair.) 

George Crespigny Brabazon Lord Vivian. 

Henry William Lord Congleton. 

Victor Alexander Lord Elgin. (Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Thomas Montague Morrison Lord Truro, 

Arthur Lord De Freyne. 

Edward Burtenshaw Lord Saint 
Leonards. 

George Fitz-Roy Henry Lord Raglan. 


Valentine Augustus Lord Kenmare, 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 

Henry Lord Belper. 

Richard Wogan Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, 

Robert Wellesley Lord Ebury, 





Charles Compton William Lord Chesham. 

Frederic Augustus Lord Chelmsford. 

John Lord Churston. 

Henry Lord Leconfield, 

Wilbraham Lord Egerton. 

Godfrey Charles Lord Tredegar. 

Fitz Patrick Henry Lord Lyveden, 

Henry Charles Lord Brougham and 
Vaux. 

Arthur Fitz-Gerald Lord Kinnaird. 

Richard Luttrell Pilkington Lord West- 
bury. 

Francis William Fitzhardinge Lord Fitz- 
hardinge. 

Luke Lord Annaly. 

Robert Offley Ashburton Lord Houghton, 

John Gaspard Le Marchant Lord 
Romilly. 

James Herbert Gustavus Meredyth Lord 
Meredyth. (Lord Athlumney.) 

Windham Thomas Lord Kenry. (Zarl 
of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 

Charles Stanley Lord Monck. (Viscount 
Monch.) 

John Major Lord Hartismere. (Lord 
Henniker.) 

Hedworth Hylton Lord Hylton. 

George Sholto Gordon Lord Penrhyn. 

Gustavus Russell Lord Brancepeth. 
(Viscount Boyne.) 

John Henry Lord Kesteven. 

Arthur Lord Ormathwaite. 

Edward Lord O'Neill. 

Robert William Lord Napier. 

Jenico William Joseph Lord Gorman- 
ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) 

Thomas Kane Lord Rathdonnell. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

John Hamilton Lord Lawrence. 


‘| James Plaisted Lord Penzance, 


John Lord Dunning. (Lord Rollo.) 

James Lord Balinhard. (Earl of 
Southesk.) 

William Lord Hare. (Earl of Listowel.) 

Francis Edward Lord Howard of Glos- 
sop. 
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Bernard Edward Barnaby Lord Castle- 


town. 

John Emerich Edward Lord Acton. 

Thomas Charles Lord Robartes. 

Frederick Lord Wolverton. 

Algernon William Fulke Lord Greville. 

Thomas Towneley Lord O’Hagan. 

William Lord Sandhurst. 

Francis Lord Ettrick. (Lord Napier.) 

James Charles Herbert Welbore Ellis 
Lord Somerton. (Earl of Nor- 
manton.) 

Henry Austin Lord Aberdare. 

James Lord Moncreiff. 

John Duke Lord Coleridge. 

William Lord Emly. 

Chichester Samuel 
(Lord Clermont.) 

Thomas Francis Lord Cottesloe. 

Herbert Perrott Murray Lord Hampton. 

Charles Alexander Lord Douglas. (Earl 
of Home.) 

Arthur George Maule Lord Ramsay. 
(Earl of Dalhousie.) 

John Henry Lord Fermanagh. 
Erne.) 

William Richard Lord Harlech. 

Henry Gerard Lord Alington. 

Wilbraham Frederic Lord Tollemache. 

William Cansfield Lord Gerard. 

Lionel Sackville Lord Sackville. 

Colin Lord Blackburn. 

Charles Bowyer Lord Norton. 

Percy Lord Shute. 
ton.) 

William Lord Watson. 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Lawrence Hesketh Lord Haldon. 

Ivor Bertie Lord Wimborne. 

Arthur Edward Lord Ardilaun. 

Charles Wallace Alexander Napier Lord 
Lamington. 

Charles Frederick Lord Donington, 

Arthur Edwin Lord Trevor. 

Montagu William Lord Rowton. 

Edward Lord Brabourne. 


Lord Carlingford, 


(Earl 


(Viscount Barring- 


(d Lord of 





SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Arthur Oliver Villiers Lord Ampthill, 

William Montagu Lord Tweeddale. 
(Marquess of Tweeddale.) 

William Ulick Tristram Lord Howth. 
(Earl of Howth.) 

Donald James Lord Reay. 

Harcourt Lord Derwent. 

Henry James Lord Hothfield. 

Edward Lord Tweedmouth. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 


Frederick Beauchamp ~ Paget Lord 
Alcester. 

Hallam Lord Tennyson. 

James Lord Strathspey. (Larl of Sea- 


field.) 
John George Lord Monk Bretton. 


Walter Henry Lord Northbourne. 

Arthur Saunders William Charles Fox 
Lord Sudley. (£arl of Arran.) 

John Robert William Lord de Vesei, 
(Viscount de Vesei.) 

Marmaduke Francis Lord Herries. 

Hardinge Stanley Lord Halsbury. 

Mervyn Edward Lord Powerscourt, 
(In another Place as Viscount Powers- 
court.) 

Anthony Henley Lord Northington. 
(Lord Henley.) 

Nathaniel Mayer Lord Rothschild. 

Edward Charles Lord Revelstoke. 

Robert Lord Monkswell. 

Arthur Lord Hobhouse. 

Ralph Robert Wheeler Lord Lingen. 

Edward Lord Ashbourne. 

Rowland Lord Saint Oswald. 

Robert James Lord Wantage. 

William Baliol Lord Esher. 

Robert Wilfrid Lord Deramore. 

Henry John Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 

Sidney Herbert Lord Elphinstone. 

Charles John Lord Colville of Culross, 

Farrer Lord Herschell. (Jn another 
Place as Lord High Chancellor.) 

Charles Henry Lord Hillingdon. 

Samuel Charles Lord Hindlip. 

Edmund Lord Grimthorpe. 








Richard de Aquila Lord Stalbridge. 

William Lord Kensington. 

Michael Arthur Lord Burton. 

John Glencairn Carter Lord Hamilton of 
Dalzell. 

Thomas Lord Brassey. 

Henry Lord Thring. 

Frederick Arthur Lord Stanley of 
Preston. (Jn another Place as Earl 
of Derby.) 

Edward Lord Macnaghten. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Robert Lord Connemara. 

Claude Lord Bowes. (Earl of Strath. 
more and Kinghorn.) 

George Edmund Milnes Lord Monckton. 
(Viscount Galway.) 

John Lord Saint Levan. 

James Douglas Lord Magheramorne. 

William George Lord Armstrong. 

George Lord Basing. 

William Henry Lord de Ramsey. 

William Meriton Lord Cheylesmore. 

Egerton Lord Addington. 

Henry Thurstan Lord Knutsford. 

John Lord Savile. 

Michael Lord Morris. 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

William Ventris Lord Field. 

Edward Cecil Lord Iveagh. 

James Lord Hannen. 


(A Lord of 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. — 





George Lord Mount Stephen. 

Samuel Lord Masham. 

Frederick Sleigh Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar. 

Arthur William Acland Lord Hood of 
Avalon. 

William Lord Kelvin. 

Henry John Lord Rookwood. 

Evelyn Lord Cromer. 

Alexander Burns Lord Shand. 

George Lord Ashcombe. 

Rainald Lord Knightley. 

Alexander Campbell Lord Blythswood. 

Thomas Lord Crawshaw. 

William Amburst Lord Amherst of 
Hackney. 

William John Lord Newton. 

John Lord Dunleath. 

John Allan Lord Llangattock. 

Lyon Lord Playfair. 

Cyril Lord Battersea. 

Henry Hussey Lord Swansea. 

Thomas Henry Lord Farrer. 

John Campbell Lord Overtoun. 

Cecil George Savile Lord Hawkesbury. 

Francis Archibald Lord Kelhead. (Vis- 
count Drumlanrig.) 

Arthur Lord Stanmore. 


Charles Synge Christopher Lord Bowen. 
(A Lord of Appeal in Ordinary.) 


There is a vacancy in the representation of the Peers of Scotland caused 
by the death of the Viscount Strathallan. 
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LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 


Kinepom or Great Britain AND IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT 
WEsTMINSTER THE Fourth Day or Aveust, One Tuovusanp E1enr 
Hunprep anp Ninety Two, as BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE 
OrricE OF THE CLERK OF THE CROWN IN CHANCERY APPEARS. 
CoRRECTED TO THE MEETING OF 


Day or Marcu, One THousanp Ergut Hunprep anp NINETY Four. 


THE PARLIAMENT ON THE TWELFTH 





BEDFORD. 


NORTHERN, or BIGGLESWADE Division, 


' George William Erskine Russell. 
SouTHERN, or Luton Division, 
Howard Whitbread. 
BEDFORD BOROUGH, 
Samuel Whitbread. 





BERKS. 

NortHERN, or Agincpon Division, 
Philip Wroughton. 

SouTHERN, or Newsury Division, 
William George Mount. 

Eastern, or WokinGHAM Division, 
Sir George Russell, bt. 

READING BOROUGH. 
George William Palmer. 
WINDSOR (NEW) BOROUGH. 

Francis Tress Barry. 





BUCKS. 
NorTHERN, or BuckineHamM Diviston 
Herbert Samuel Leon. 
Min, or AYLEsBuryY Drvisron, 
Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild. 
SouTHERN, or WycomBeE Division, 
Viscount Curzon. . 


CAMBRIDGE. 
NortTHeErn, or Wispecu Division, 


Hon. Arthur George Brand. 


WEsTERN, or CHESTERTON Drvisi0n, 


| Hugb Edward Hoare. 


EastTERN, or NEWMARKET Division, 


George Newnes. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


| Richard Claverhouse Jebb, 


Right Hon. Sir John Eldon Gorst. 


CAMBRIDGE BOROUGH. 


| Robert Uniacke Penrose FitzGerald. 
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CHESTER. 
Wirrat Division, 


| Lt. -Colonel Edward Thomas Davenant 


Cotton-Jodrell. 
Eppissury Drvyision, 
“Henry James Tollemache. 
MACccLEsFIELD Drivisi0N, 
William Bromley-Davenport. 
Crewe Division, 
Walter Stowe Bright McLaren. 
Nortuwics# Division, 


John Tomlinson Brunner. 


ALTRINCHAM Division, 
Coningsby Ralph Disraeli. 











List of 
CHESTER—cont. 


Hype Division, 
Joseph Watson Sidebotham. 


Knoutsrorp Division, 

Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton. 
“BIRKENHEAD BOROUGH. . 

Viscount Bury. 

CHESTER BOROUGH. 
Robert Armstrong Yerburgh. 

STOCKPORT BOROUGH. 
Joseph Leigh, 
George Whiteley. 


CORNWALL. 

Western, or St. Ives Division, 
Thomas Bedford Bolitho. 
NortH-WeEstTERN, or CAMBORNE Divi- 

SION, 
Charles Augustus Vansittart Conybeare. 
Truro Division, 
John Charles Williams. 

Min, or St. Austett Division, 
William Alexander McArthur. 
Soutu-EastTErn, or Bopmin Division. 
Rt. Hon. Leonard Henry Courtney. 

Nortu-Easterx, of LAUNCESTON 

Division. 
Thomas Owen. 
PENRYN AND FALMOUTH BOROUGH. 
William George Cavendish Bentinck. 








CUMBERLAND. 
NortHern, or EskpaLe Drvision, 
Robert Andrew Allison. 
Min, or PenritH Division, 
James William Lowther. 
CockermoutH Divison, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
Western, or Ecremont Division, 
David Ainsworth. 
CARLISLE BOROUGH. 
William Court Gully. 
WHITEHAVEN BOROUGH. 
Thomas Shepherd Little. 
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Members. 

DERBY. 

Hien Peak Division, 
William Sidebottom. 

Nortu-Eastern Division, 
Thomas Dolling Bolton. 
CHESTERFIELD Drvision, 

Thomas Bayley. 

Western Division, 
Victor Christian William Cavendish. 

Mip Drvision, 

James Alfred Jacoby. 

ItkEston Division, 
Sir Balthazar Walter Foster. 

SourHEern Drvision, 
Harrington Evans Broad. 

DERBY BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. Sir William George Granville 
Venables Vernon Harcourt, kt., 

Sir Thomas Roe, kt. 





DEVON. 
Eastern, or Honiton Division, 
Sir John Henry Kennaway, bt. 
Nortu-Eastern, or TIvERTON 
Division, 
Colonel Sir William Hood Walrond, bt. 
NortHERN, or SoutH Morton Division, 
George Lambert. 
NortH-WESTERN, or BARNSTAPLE 
Division, 
Alfred Billson. 
Western, or Tavistock Division, 
Hugh Courtenay Fownes Luttrell, 
SouTHERN, or Totngs Division, 
Francis Bingham Mildmay. 
Torquay Drvision, 
Richard Mallock. 
Min, or AsHsurtTON Drvisio0n, 
Rt. Hon. Charles Seale-Hayne. 


DEVONPORT BOROUGH. 
Hudson E. Kearley, 
Edward J. C. Morton, 
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List of 
Drvon—cont. . 


EXETER BOROUGH. 
Hon. Sir Henry Stafford Northcote, bt., 
C.B. 


PLYMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward George Clarke, kt. 


Sir William George Pearce, bt. 





DORSET. 
NortHern Division, 
John Kenelm Digby Wingfield-Digby. 
Eastern Division, 
Hon. Humphrey Napier Sturt. 
SourHern Division, 
William Ernest Brymer. 
Western Drvision, 
Henry Richard Farquharson. 





DURHAM. 
JaRROw Division, 
Sir Charles Mark Palmer, bt. 
HoveutTon-Le-Sprine Division, 
Captain Henry Thomas Fenwick. 
CHESTER-LE-STREET Division, 
Sir James Joicey, bt. 
Norts-WeEstern Division, 
Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones. 
Mip Drviston, 
John Wilson. 
Soutu-Eastern Drvision, 
Joseph Richardson. 
BisHop AvucKLaNnp Division, 
James Mellor Paulton. 
Barnarp Castie Division, 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, bt. 
DARLINGTON BOROUGH. 
Sir Theodore Fry, bt. 
DURHAM BOROUGH, 
Matthew A. Fowler. 


GATESHEAD BOROUGH. 
William Allan. 


HARTLEPOOLS (THE) BOROUGH. 
Christopher Furness. 
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Members. 
DurHaM—cont. 
SOUTH SHIELDS BOROUGH. 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
STOCKTON BOROUGH. 
Thomas Wrightson. 
SUNDERLAND BOROUGH. 
Samuel Storey, 
Edward Temperley Gourley. 





ESSEX. 
SoutTH-WEsTERN, or WALTHAMSTOW 
Division, 
Edmund Widdrington Byrne. 
SouTHERN, or Romrorp Division, 
James Theobald. 
WEsTERN, or Ervine Division, 
Lt.-Col. Amelius Richard Mark Lockwood. 
NorTHERN, or SarrFRON WALDEN 
Division, 
Herbert Colstoun Gardner. 
Norts-Eastern, or Harwicu Division, 
James Round. 
Eastern, or Matpon Division, 
Cyril Joseph Settle Dodd. 
M1, or CoEtmsrorp Drvis1on, 
Thomas Usborne, 
SoutH-Eastern Drvisio0n, 
Major Frederic Carne Rasch. 
COLCHESTER BOROUGH, 
Captain Herbert S. Naylor Leyland. 
WEST HAM BOROUGH, 
North Division, 
Thomas Newcomen Archibald Grove, 
South Division, 
James Keir-Hardie. 





GLOUCESTER. 


Mn, or Stroup Division, 
David Brynmor Jones. 


NorTHERN, or TEWKEsBURY Drvision, 
Sir John Edward Dorington, bt. 
EastTERN, or CrrENCESTER Drvisi0n, 


Harry Lawson Webster Lawson. 








List of 


GLOUCESTER—cont, 





Forest or Dean Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, bt. 
SourTHeErn, or THorNBury Division, 
Charles Edward Hungerford Athole 
Colston. 
BRISTOL BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beach, bt. 
North Division. 
Charles Townsend. 
East Division, 
Sir Joseph Dodge Weston, kt. 
South Division, 
Colonel Sir Edward Stock Hill, K.C.B. 
CHELTENHAM BOROUGH. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER BOROUGH. 
Thomas Robinson. 





HANTS. 
NortTHERN, or BasinGsToKE Division. 
Arthur Frederick Jeffreys. 
WEsTERN, or ANDOVER Division, 
William Wither Bramston Beach. 
EasteEry, or PETERSFIELD Division, 
William Wickham. 
SouTHERN, or FAREHAM Division, 
General Sir Frederick Wellington John 
Fitz Wygram, bt. 
New Forest Division, 
Hon. John Walter Edward Douglas 
Scott-Montagu. 
CHRISTCHURCH BOROUGH. 
Abel Henry Smith. 
PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH. 
John Baker, 
Walter Owen Clough. 
SOUTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
‘Tankerville Chamberlayne, 
Sir Francis Henry Evans, K.C.M.G. 
WINCHESTER BOROUGH. 
William Henry Myers. 
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Members. 


HEREFORD. 
NortTHERN, or Leominster Division, 
James Rankin. 

SoutneErn, or Ross Division, 
Michael Biddulph. 


HEREFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke. 





HERTFORD. 

Nortaery, or Hitcutn Division, 
George Bickersteth Hudson. 

Eastern, or HERtForD Division, 
Abel Smith. 

Mip, or St. ALBan’s Division, 

Vicary Gibbs. 

WEsTERN, or Watrorp Division, 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. 





HUNTINGDON. 
SouTHERN, or Huntinepon Division, 
Arthur Hugh Smith-Barry. 
NortHERN, or Ramsey Division, 
Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellowes. 





ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Sir Richard Everard Webster, kt. 





KENT. 
WEsTERN, or SEVENOAKS Division, 
Henry William Forster. 
NortH-WEstTERN, or DARTFORD 
Division, 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, bt. 
SoutH-WESTERN, or TUNBRIDGE 
Division, 

Arthur S. T. Griffith-Boscawen. 
Mip, or Mepway Division, 
Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Warde. 
NortuH-EasTErn, or FAVERSHAM 
Division, 

Hon. Herbert Thomas Knatchbull- 

Hugessen. 

SovuTHERN, or AsHrorD Division, 
Laurence Hardy. 
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‘List of 
KentT—cont. 
Eastern, or St. AuUGusTINE’s Division, 
Rt. Hon. Aretas Akers-Douglas.- 
IsLE oF THANET Drvisi0n, 
Rt. Hon. James Lowther. 
CANTERBURY BOROUGH. 
John Henniker Heaton. 
CHATHAM BOROUGH. 
Colonel Lewis Vivian Loyd. 
DEPTFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles John Darling. 


DOVER BOROUGH. 
George Wyndham. 
GRAVESEND BOROUGH. 
James Dampier Palmer. 
GREENWICH BOROUGH. 
Thomas William Boord. 
HYTHE BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward William Watkin, bt. 
LEWISHAM BOROUGH. 
John Penn. 
MAIDSTONE BOROUGH. 
Francis Stanley Wykeham Cornwallis. 
ROCHESTER BOROUGE., 
Viscount Cranborne. 


WOOLWICH BOROUGH. 
Colonel Edwin Hughes. 
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LANCASTER. 
North Lancashire. 


Nortu Lonspare Division, 
William Smith. 
Lancaster Drvision, 
James Williamson. 


Biackpoo.r Division, 

Rt. Hon. Sir Matthew White Ridley, bt. 
CuHorvey Division, 
Lieut.-General Randle Joseph Feilden, 

C.M.G. 
North-East Lancashire. 
Darwen Drviston, 
Charles Philip-Huntington. 








Members. 
LancasTER—cont. 


CiiTHEROE Drviston, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Ughtred James Kay-’ 
Shuttleworth, bt. 
AccrinGTon Drvisto0n, 
Joseph Francis Leese. 


RossENDALE Drvis1oN, 
John Henry Maden. 
South-East Lancashire 
WEsTHOUGHTON DrvisI0N, 
Lord Edward George Villiers Stanley. 
Herwoop’ Drvision, 
Thomas Snape. 
Mrppieton Division, 
Charles Henry Hopwood. 
RapDcliFrFE-cuM-FarnwortH Drvision, 
Robert Leake, . 
Eccies Division, 
Henry John Roby, 
StretrorD Division, 
John William Maclure. 
Gorton Drvis1on, 
William Mather. 
PreEstwicH Dryisiox, 
Robert Gray Cornish Mowbray. 
South-West Lancashire. 
SoutHport Division, 
Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon, 
OrmMskIRK Division, 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Bower Forwood. 
BootLe Division, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Myles Sandys. 
Wipves Division, 
John Saunders. Gilliat. 
Newton Drvisron, 
Hon. Thomas Wodehouse Legh. 
Ince Drviston, 
Samuel Woods. 
LeieH Division, 
Caleb Wright. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE BOROUGH. 
John Edmund Wentworth Addison. 
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List of {COMMONS, 1894} Members. 
LancasTER—cont. ‘LancasTER—cont. 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS BOROUGH. East Division, 

Charles William Cayzer. Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 

BLACKBURN BOROUGH. South Division, 
William Henry Hornby, Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, kt. 
William Coddington. South-West Division, 

BOLTON BOROUGH. Jacob Bright. 
Herbert Shepherd-Crose, OLDHAM BOROUGH. 
Joshua Milne Cheetham. 


Colonel Hon. Francis Charles.. Bridge- 
man. 
BURNLEY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Philip James Stanhope. 
BURY BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Henry James, kt. 


LIVERPOOL BOROUGH. 
Kirkdale Division, 
Sir George Smyth Baden-Powell, 
K.C.M.G. 
Walton Division, 
James Henry Stock. 
Everton Division, 
John Archibald Willox. 
West Derby Division, 
Walter Hume Long. 
Scotland Division, 
Thomas Power O’Connor. 
Exchange Division, 
Ralph Neville. 
Abercromby Division, 
William Frederick Lawrence. 
East Toxteth Division, 
Rt. Hon. Baron Henry de Worms. 
West Toxteth Division, 
Robert Paterson Houston. 
MANCHESTER BOROUGH. 
North-West Division, 
Sir William Henry Houldsworth, bt. 
North Division, 
Charles Ernest Schwann. 
North-East Division, 
Rt. Hon. Sir James Fergusson; bt., 
G.C.S.I. 





Rt. Hon. Sir John Tomlinson Hibbert, 
K.C.B. 
PRESTON BOROUGH. © 
Robert William Hanbury, 
William. Edward Murray Tomlinson. 
ROCHDALE BOROUGH. 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
SALFORD BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
William Henry Holland. 
West Division, 
Lees Knowles. 
South Division, 
Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, K.C.I.E. 
ST. HELENS BOROUGH. 
Henry Seton-Karr. 
STALYBRIDGE BOROUGH. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 
WARRINGTON BOROUGH. 
Robert Pierpoint. 
WIGAN BOROUGH. 
Sir Francis Sharp Powell, bt. 





LEICESTER. 


Eastern, or Metron Division, 

Marquess of Granby. 

Min, or LoucuBoroven Division, 
Jabez Edward Johnson-Ferguson. 

WESTERN, or BoswortH Division, 
Charles Benjamin Bright McLaren. 
SouTHERN, or HarsorouGH Division, 
John William Logan. 

LEICESTER BOROUGH. 

James Allanson Picton, 
Sir James Whitehead, bt. 














List of {COMMONS, 1894} Members. 
LINCOLN. MippLEsex—cont. 
West LinpseEy, or GaAINsBORO’ BETHNAL GREEN BOROUGH. 
Division, North-East Division, 
Joseph Bennett. George Howell. 


Nort Lixpsey, or Brice Division, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 


East Linpsey, or Loutn Division, 
Robert William Perks. 
Soutn Linpsgy, or HorRNcAsTLE 
Division, 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. 
NortH KeEstgBveN, or SLEAFORD 
Division, 
Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin. 
Soutn Kesteven, or STAMFORD 
Drvisto0n, 
Henry John Cokayne Cust. 
Ho.vanp, or SpaLpine Drvision, 
Halley Stewart. 
BOSTON BOROUGH. 
Sir William James Ingram, bt. 
GRANTHAM BOROUGH. 
Henry Yarde Buller Lopes. 
GREAT GRIMSBY BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. Edward Heneage. 
LINCOLN BOROUGH. 
William Crosfield. 





MIDDLESEX. 
EnFiELp Division, 
Captain Henry Ferryman Bowles. 
TorTennamM Division, 
Joseph Howard. 
Hornsey Division, 
Henry Charles Stephens. 
Harrow Division, 
William Ambrose. 
Eatrine Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord George Francis Hamilton. 
Brentrorp Drvision, 
James Bigwood. 


Uxsripce Division, _ 
Sir Frederick Dixon Dixon-Hartland, bt. 


South-West Division, 
Edward Hare Pickersgill. 
CHELSEA BOROUGH. 
Charles Algernon Whitmore. 
FINSBURY BOROUGH. 
Holborn Division, 
Sir Charles Hall, K.C.M.G. 
Central Division, 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 
East Division, 
James Rowlands. 
FULHAM BOROUGH. 
William Hayes Fisher. 
HACKNEY BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
William Robert Bousfield. 
Central Division, 
Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, K.C.S.1. 
South Division, 
Sir Charles Russell, kt. 
HAMMERSMITH BOROUGH, 
Major-General Walter Tuckfield Golds- 
worthy. 
HAMPSTEAD BOROUGH. 
Edward Brodie Hoare. 
ISLINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 


George Christopher Trout Bartley, 


West Division, 
Thomas Lough. 
East Division, 
Benjamin Louis Cohen. 
South Division, 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, kt. 
KENSINGTON BOROUGH. 


North Division, 
Frederick Charlwood Frye. 
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List of 
MippLEsEx— Kensington Boro’—cont, 
South Division, 

Sir Algernon Borthwick, bt. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Lubbock, bt. 
MARYLEBONE BOROUGH. 
East Division, 
Edmund Boulnois, 
West Division, 
Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, bt. 


PADDINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
John Aird. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph Henry Spencer 
Churchill. 


ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE, 
Rt. Hon. George Joachim Goschen. 


ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Thomas Henry Bolton. 
East Division, 
Robert-Grant Webster. 
West Division, 
Henry Robert Graham. 
South Division, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, bt. 
SHOREDITCH BOROUGH. 
Hoxton Division, 
James Stuart. 
Haggerston Division, 
William Randal Cremer. 
STRAND BOROUGH. 
Hon. William Frederick Danvers Smith. 
TOWER HAMLETS BOROUGH. 
Whitechapel Division, 
Samuel Montagu. 
St. George’s Division, 
4obn Williams Benn. 
Limehouse Division, 
John Stewart Wallace. 
Mile End Division, 
Spencer Charrington. 
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Members. 
MippLesex—Tower Hamlets Boro’— 
cont. 
Stepney Division, 
Frederick Wootton Isaacson. 
Bow and Bromley Division, 
John Archibald Murray Macdonald. 
Poplar Division, 
Sydney Charles Buxton. 
WESTMINSTER BOROUGH. 
William Lehmann Ashmead-Bartlett 
Burdett-Coutts. 


LONDON CITY. 


Sir Reginald Hanson, bt., 
Alban George Henry Gibbs. 





MONMOUTH. 

NortTHERN Drvision, 
Thomas Phillips Price. 

WestTERN Drvisi0n, 
Cornelius Marshall Warmington. 

SoutaHEerN Drvisron, 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay Morgan. 

MONMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Albert Spicer. 





NORFOLK. 
NortH-WEstErRN Division, 
Joseph Arch. 
SoutH-WEsTERN Drviston, 
Thomas Leigh Hare. 
NortHern Division, 
Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy. 
Eastern Division, 
Robert John Price. 
Mi Diviston, 
Clement Higgins. 
SovuTHERN Division, 
Francis Taylor. 
GREAT YARMOUTH BOROUGH. 
James Marshall Moorsom. 
KING’S LYNN BOROUGH. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles. 
NORWICH BOROUGH. 
Samuel Hoare, 


Jeremiah James Colman. 





Liat of 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Norrsern Division, 

Rt. Hon. Lord Burghley. 
Eastern Division, 
Francis Allston Channing. 
Mip Division, 
Hon. Charles Robert Spencer. 
Soutnern Drvis1o0n, 
David Charles Guthrie. 
NORTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Henry Labouchere, 
Moses Philip Manfield. 
PETERBOROUGH BOROOGH. 
Alpheus Cleophas Morton. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Wansseck Division, 
Charles Fenwick. 

TyNeEsipE Division, 
Joseph Albert Pease. 

Hexuam Drviston, 
Miles Mac Innes. 

BERWICK-UPON-T' WEED Drvision, 

Sir Edward Grey, bt. 

MORPETH BOROUGH, 
Thomas Burt. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE BOROUGH. 


Charles Frederick Hamond, 

Rt. Hon. John Morley. 
TYNEMOUTH BOROUGH. 

Richard Sim Donkin, 





NOTTINGHAM. 
BassETLaw Drviston, 
Sir Frederick George Milner, bt. 
Newark Drviston, 
Viscount Newark. 
RusuciiFrre Division, 
John Edward Ellis. 
MansFiELp Division, 
John Carvell Williams. 
NOTTINGHAM BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Colonel Charles Seely. 
East Division, 
Rt. Hon. Arnold Morley. 
South Division, 
Henry Smith Wright. 





Members. 


OXFORD. MOF 
NortTHERN, or Bansury Drviston, 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson, bt. 
Min, or Woopstockx Drviston, 
Godfrey Rathbone Benson. 
SouTHERN, or HENLEY Drvisi0n, 
Hon. Francis Parker. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Robert Mowbray, 
bt., D.C.L. 
John Gilbert Talbot, D.C.L. 
OXFORD BOROUGH, 
General Sir George Tomkyns Chesney, 
K.C.B., C.S.1., C.LE., R.E. 
RUTLAND. 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP. 


WEsTERN, or OsweEstRY Drviston, 
Stanley Leighton. 

NorTHERN, or Newport Division, 
Col. William Slaney Kenyon-Slaney. 

Mip, or WELLINGTON Drvist0n, 

Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 

SouTHERN, or LupLow Drviston, 
Robert Jasper More. 

SHREWSBURY BOROUGH, 

Henry David Greene. 





SOMERSET. 
NortTHERN Drviston, 
Thomas Courtenay Theydon Warner. 
WE LLs Division, 
Colonel Sir Richard Horner Paget, bt. 
Frome Drvision, 
John Emmott Barlow. 
Eastern Division, 
Henry Hobhouse. 
SoutTHern Division, 
Edward Strachey. 
BrRIDGEWATER Division, 
Edward James Stanley. 
WESTERN, or WELLINGTON Division, 
Capt. Sir A. F. Acland-Hood, bt, 
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SomERSET—cont. + SUFFOLK, 
BATH BOROUGH. °° NortTHerw) ‘or Lowestorr Division, 
Colonel Charles Wyndham Murray, Harry Seymour Foster. 


Edmond Robert Wodehouse... 
TAUNTON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Alfred Percy Allsopp. 





STAFFORD. 
Leex Division, 
Charles Bill. 
Burton Drvision, 
Sydney Evershed. 
Western Division, 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 


NortH-WEsteErN Division, 
James Heath. 
LIcHFIELD Division, 
Major Leonard Darwin. 
Kineswinrorp Division, 
Rt. Hon. Alexander Staveley Hill. 
HanpswortH Division, 
Sir Henry Meysey Meysey-Thompson, 
bt. 
HANLEY BOROUGH. 
William Woodall. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME BOROUGH. 
William Allen. 
2 STAFFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles Edward Shaw. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT BOROUGH. 


Hon, George Granville Leveson-Gower, 


WALSALL BOROUGH. 
Sir Arthur Divett Hayter, bt. 


WEDNESBURY BOROUGH. 
Wilson Lloyd. 


WEST BROMWICH BOROUGH. 
Ernest Spencer. 


WOLVERHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Sir Alfred Hickman, kt. 
East Division, 
Rt. Hon. Henry Hartley Fowler. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers. 





Nortu-Eastern, or Ere Division, 
Francis Seymour Stevenson. 
NortH-WEstTERN, or STOWMARKET. . 
Drvis10n, 
Sydney James Stern. 
Sours, or Supsury Drvision, 
William Cuthbert Quilter. 
SouTH-EasTErN, or WoopBRIDGE 
Driviston, 
Robert Lacey Everett. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS BOROUGH. 
Viscount Chelsea. 
IPSWICH BOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, bt., 





Lord Elcho. 
SURREY. 
NortTH-WESTERN, or CHERTSEY 
Division, 


Charles Harvey Combe. 

SoutH-WEsTERN, or GUILDFORD 

Division, 
Hon. William St. John 
Brodrick. 
Soutu-Eastern, or ReE1GaTE Division, 
Hon. Henry Cubitt. 
Mip, or Ersom Drvision, 

Thomas Townsend Buckuill. 


Fremantle 


Kineston Division, 
Sir Richard Temple, bt., G.C.S.I. 
Nortn-EasteErn, or WIMBLEDON 
Division, 
Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor. 
BATTERSEA anp CLAPHAM BOROUGH. 
Battersea Division, 
John Burns, 
Clapham Division, 
Perey Melville Thornton. 
CAMBERWELL BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Edward Hodson Bayley. 
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Peckham Division, Min, or Lewes Divisioy, 


Frederick George Banbury. 
Dulwich Division, 
Sir John Blundell Maple, kt. 


CROYDON BOROUGH. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 


LAMBETH BOROUGH. 
North Division, 
Francis Moses Coldwells. 
Kennington Division, 
Mark Hanbury Beaufoy. 
Brixton Division, 
Marquess of Carmarthen. 
Norwood Division, 
Charles Ernest Tritton. 
NEWINGTON BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Captain Cecil William Norton. 
Walworth Division, 
William Saunders. 


SOUTHWARK BOROUGH. 
West Division, 
Richard Knight Causton. 
Rotherhithe Division, 
John Cumming Macdona. 
Bermondsey Division, 
Reuben Vincent Barrow. 


WANDSWORTH BOROUGH. 
Henry Kimber. 





SUSSEX. 
Nortu-WeEsTEkrN,or HorsHam Division, 
John Heywood Johnstone. 

SoutH-WEsTERN, or CHICHESTER 

Division, 

Rt. Hon. Lord Walter Charles Gordon 
Lennox. 
NortHERN,or EastGrinsTEaDDIvIision, 


Hon, Alfred Erskine Gathorne-Hardy. 





Sir Henry Fletcher, bt. 
SouTHERN, or EastBournE Division, 
Admiral Edward Field. 
Eastern, or Rye Drvision, 
Arthur Montagu Brookfield. 
BRIGHTON BOROUGH. 
Gerald Walter Erskine Loder, 
Bruce Canning Vernon-Wentworth. 
HASTINGS BOROUGH. 
Wilson Noble. 





WARWICK. 
NortHErN, or Tamworts Drvision, 
Philip Albert Muntz. 
Nortu-EastErn, or Nuneaton Divi- 
SION, 

Francis Alexander Newdigate. 
SoutH-WEsTERN, or STRATFORD-ON© 
Avon Drviston, 

Algernon Bertram Freeman-Mitford. 


SoutuH-EasteErn, or Ruesy Divison, 
Henry Peyton Cobb. 


ASTON MANOR BOROUGH. 


Captain George William Grice-Hutehin- 
son. 


BIRMINGHAM BOROUGH. 
Edgbaston Division, 
George Dixon. 
West Division, 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 
Central Division, 
John Albert Bright. 
North Division, 
William Kenrick. 
East Division, . 
Rt. Hon. Henry Matthews. 
Bordesley Division, 
Rt. Hon. Jesse Collings. 
South Division, 
Joseph Powell- Williams. ; 





List of 
Warwick—cont, 
COVENTRY BOROUGH. 
William Henry Walter Ballantine, 
WARWICK & LEAMINGTON BOROUGH. 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel. 


- 





WESTMORELAND. 
NortTHERN, or APPLEBY Division; 
Sir Joseph Savory, bt. 
SouTHERN, or Kenpat Divrisron, 
Captain Josceline FitzRoy Bagot. 





WILTS, 
NorTHERN, or CRICKLADE Division, 
John Husband. 
NortH-WeEsTERN, or CHIPPENHAM 
Division, 
Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder, bt. 
WEsTERN, or WEsTBURY Division, 
George Pargiter Fuller, 
Eastern, or Devizes Division, 
Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse. 
SourHern, or Witton Division, 
Viscount Folkestone. 
SALISBURY BOROUGH. 
Edward Henry Hulse. 





WORCESTER. 
WEsTERN, or BewpieEy Division, 
Alfred Baldwin. 
SouTuHErN, or EvesHam Division, 
Sir Edmund Anthony Harley Lech- 
mere, bt. 
Mip, or Droitwicn Division, 
Richard Biddulph Martin. 
NorTHERN, or OtpscrRy Drvisron, 
Sir Benjamin Hinugley, bt. 
Eastern Drvision, 
Joseph Austen Chamberlain. 
DUDLEY BOROUGH. 
Brooke Robinson. 
KIDDERMINSTER BOROUGH. 
Augustus Frederick Godson. 
WORCESTER BOROUGH. 
Hon. George Higginson Allsopp. 
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Members. 
YORK, 
North Riding. 
Tuirsk aNnD Matron Division, 
John Grant Lawson. , 
Ricumonp Division, 
Sir George William Elliot, bt. 
CLEVELAND Division, 
Henry Fell Pease. 
Wuitsy Division, 
Ernest William Beckett. 
East Riding. - 
Ho.pErRnNEss Division, 
Commander George Richard Bethell. 
BuckroseE Drviston, 
Angus Holden. 


HowpEnsHirE Drvision, 
William Henry Wilson-Todd, 


West Riding, Northern Part. 
Skipton Division, 
Charles Savile Roundell. 
KEIGHLEY Drvrston, 
Sir Isaac Holden, bt. 
Suipcey Division, 
William Pollard Byles. 
Sowerby Division, 
Rt. Hon. John William Mellor. 
ExLianp Division, 
Thomas Wayman, 
West Riding, Southern Part. 
Mortey Division, 
Alfred Eddison Hutton. 
Normanton Division, 
Benjamin Pickard. 
CotneE VaLiey Division, 
Sir James Kitson, bt. 
HotmrirtH Division, 
Henry Joseph Wilson. 
BarnsLey Division, 
Earl Compton. ; 
HaLiaMsHIRE Division, 
Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, bt. - 





List of 
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RotTHERHAM DryissIon, 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland. 
Doncaster Division, 
Charles James Fleming, 
West Riding, Eastern Part. 
Riron Division, 
John Lloyd Wharton. 
OrTLey Division, 
John Barran. 
Barkston Asx Drvision, 
Colonel Robert Gunter. 
Oseoipcross Division. 
John Austin. 
PupsEy Diviston, 
Briggs Priestley. 
Speen Vater Division, 
Thomas Palmer Whittaker. 
BRADFORD BOROUGH. 
West Division. 


Alfred Illingworth. 
Central Division, 
Rt. Hon. George Shaw-Lefevre. 
East Division, 
William Sproston Caine. 


DEWSBURY BOROUGH. 
Mark Oldroyd. 
HALIFAX BOROUGH. 
William Rawson Shaw. . 
Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld. 
HUDDERSFIELD BOROUGH. 
Sir Joseph Crosland, kt. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL BOROUGH. 
East Division, 
Clarence Smith. 
Central Division, 
Sir Henry Seymour King, K.C.S.I. 
West Division, 
Charles Henry Wilson. 
LEEDS BOROUGH. 


Rt. Hon. William Lawies Jackson. 
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Yorx—cont: ls Wal 
Central Division, 
Gerald William Balfour. 
East Division, 
Lawrence Gane, 


West Division, 


Vacant, on the Rt. Hon. Herbert Jolin 
Gladstone being appointed First Com- 
missioner of Works. 


South Division, 
John Lawson Walton. 
MIDDLESBROUGH BOROUGH. 
Joseph Havelock Wilson. 
‘PONTEFRACT BOROUGH. 
Thomas Willans Nussey. 
SCARBOROUGH BOROUGH. 

Sir George Reresby Sitwell, bt. 
SHEFFIELD BOROUGH. 
Attercliffe Division, 

Hon. Bernard John Seymour Coleridge. 
Brightside Division, 
Rt. Hon. Anthony John Mundella. 
Central Division, 
Col. Charles Edward Howard Vincent, 


C.B. 
Hallam Division, 


Charles Beilby Stuart-Wortley. 
Ecclesall Division, 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, kt. 


WAKEFIELD BOROUGH. 
Col. Albany Hawkes Charlesworth. 
YORK BOROUGH. 
John George Butcher, 


Frank Lockwood. 





WALES. 
ANGLESEY. 
Thomas Lewis. 
BRECKNOCK. 
William Fuller Maitland. 
CARDIGAN. 
William Bowen Rowlands. 





Bist of 
CARMARTHEN, 
Eastern Drvision, 
Abel Thomas. 
Western Drvision, 
John Lloyd Morgan. 


CARMARTHEN BOROUGH. 
Major Evan Rowland Jones. 


CARNARVON, 
SouTHERN, or Errion Division, 
John Bryn Roberts. 


Norr#ern, or Arron Division, 
William Rathbone. 
CARNARVON BOROUGH. 
David Lloyd-George. 
DENBIGH. 
Eastern Division, 


Rt. Hon. George Osborne Morgan. 
Western Drvision, 
John Herbert Roberts. 


DENBIGH BOROUGH. 
Hon. George Thomas Kenyon. 
FLINT. 
Samuel Smith. 


FLINT BOROUGH. 
John Herbert Lewis. 





GLAMORGAN. 
Eastern Division, 
Alfred Thomas. 
Ruonppa Division, 
William Abraham. 


WEsTERN, or Gower Division, 
David Randell. 


Mip Division, 
Samuel Thomas Evans. 
SouTHERN Division, 
Arthur John Williams. 


CARDIFF BOROUGH. 
Sir Edward James Reed, K.C.B. 


MERTHYR TYDVIL BOROUGH. 
David Alfred Thomas, 
William Pritchard Morgan. 
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Members. 
SWANSEA BOROUGH. 
“Swansea, Town,’ 
Robert John Ditkson Burnie. 
‘Swansea, District, 
William Williams. 
MERIONETH. 
Thomas Edward Ellis. 


MONTGOMERY. 
Stuart Rendel. 
MONTGOMERY BOROUGH. 
Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones, kt. 
PEMBROKE. 
William Rees Davies. 
PEMBROKE and HAVERFORDWEST 
BOROUGH. 
Charles Francis Egerton Allen. 
RADNOR. 
Frank Edwards. 





SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN, 


EasTERN Division, 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan. 


Western Diviston, 
Dr. Robert Farquharson. 
ABERDEEN BURGH. 
North Division, 
William Alexander Hunter. 
South Division, 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 
ARGYLL. 
Sir Donald Horne Macfarlane, kt. 


AYR. 
NortTHERN Drvision, 
Hon. Thomas Horatio Arthur Ernest 
Cochrane. 
SovutHern Division, 
Eugene Wason. 


AYR DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
William Birkmyre. 
KILMARNOCK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Stephen Williamson. 
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‘BANFF, 
Sir William Wedderburn, bt. 


BERWICK, 


Vacant, on the Right Hon. Edward Mar- |: 
| Augustine Birrell. 


joribanks succeeding to the Peerage. 
; BUTE. : 
Andrew Graham Murray. 
CAITHNESS. 
Dr. Gavin Brown Clark. 
WICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Sir John Pender, G.C.M.G. 


CLACKMANNAN AND KINROSS. 
Rt. Hon. John Blair Balfour. 


DUMBARTON. 
Captain John Sinclair, 
DUMFRIES. 
William Jardine Maxwell. 
DUMFRIES DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Robert Threshie Reid. 
EDINBURGH (Mip-Loruiay). 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 
EBINBURGH BURGH. 
East Division, 
Robert Wallace. 
West Division, 
Viscount Wolmer. 
Central Division, 
William M‘Ewan. 
South Division, 
Herbert Woodfield Paul. 


EDINBURGH anp ST. ANDREWS UNI- 
VERSITIES. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Charles John Pearson, kt. 
LEITH DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Vacant, on Ronald Crawfurd Munro- 

Ferguson being appointed a Lord of 
the Treasury. 
ELGIN anp NAIRN. 
John Seymour Keay. 
ELGIN DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Alexander Asher. 
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Members. 
FIFE. 


Eastern Division, 
Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith. 


| uevlov Wesrerw Drvisro0n, . rm 


KIRKCALDY DISTRICT OF BURGHS: 


| James Henry Dalziel. 


ST. ANDREWS DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
Henry Torrens Anstruther. 
FORFAR. 
Sir John Rigby, kt. 
DUNDEE BURGH. 
Sir John Leng, kt. 
Edmund Robertson. 


MONTROSE DISTRICT OF BURKGHS. 
John Shiress Will. - 


HADDINGTON. 
Richard Burdon Haldane. 


INVERNESS. 
Dr. Donald Macgregor. 
INVERNESS DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Gilbert Beith. 
KINCARDINE. 
John William Crombie: 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Sir Mark John Stewart, bt. 


LANARK. 
Govan Division, 
John Wilson. 
Partick Drvis10n, 
James Parker Smith. 
NortH-WEsTERN Division, 
Graeme Alexander Lockhart Whitelaw, 
Nortx-Eastern Division, 
Donald Crawford. 
Mip Division, 
John Wynford Philipps. , 
SeutHERN, Divisi0n, 
James Henry Cecil Hozier. 
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LanaRK—cont. ROSS anp CROMARTY. 
GLASGOW BOROUGH. James Galloway Weir. : 
Beiigeten' Divteion, ROXBURGH. 


Rt. Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, bt. 

Camlachie Division, 
Alexander Cross. 

St. Rollox Division, 

Sir James Morse Carmichael, bt. 
Central Division, 
John George Alexander Baird. 
College Division, 
Sir Charles Cameron, kt. 

Tradeston Division, 
Archibald Cameron Corbett. 
Blackfriars and Hutchesontown Division, 
Andrew Dryburgh Provand. 


GLASGOW anp ABERDEEN 
UNIVERSITIES, 


James Alexander Campbell. 


LINLITHGOW. 
Captain Thomas Hope. 


ORKNEY anv SHETLAND. 
Sir Leonard Lyell, bt. 


PEEBLES anv SELKIRK. 
Walter Thorburn. 
PERTH. 


Eastern Division, 
Sir John George Smyth Kinloch, bt. 


Western Division, 
Sir Donald Currie, K.C.M.G. 


PERTH BURGH. 
William Whitelaw. 
RENFREW. 
Eastern Division, 
Michael Hugh Shaw-Stewart. 
Western Division, 
Charles Bine Renshaw. 
GREENOCK BURGH. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, K.C.M.G. 
PAISLEY BURGH. 
William Dunn. 





Hon. Mark Francis Napier. 
HAWICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Thomas Shaw. 
STIRLING. 
William Jacks. 


FALKIRK DISTRICT OF BURGHS, 
Harry Smith. 


STIRLING DISTRICT OF BURGHB. 
Rt. Hon. Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
SUTHERLAND. 

Angus Sutherland. 
WIGTON. 
Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, bt. 





IRELAND. 


ANTRIM. 
North Antrim Division, 
Charles Cunningham Connor. 
Mip Antrim Drvision, 
Hon. Robert Torrens O’ Neill. 
East AnNtTRIM Division, 
Captain James Martin M‘Calmont. 
South Antrim Drvision, 
William Grey Ellison Macartney. 
BELFAST BOROUGH. 
North Belfast Division, . 
Sir Edward James Harland, bt. 
East Belfast Division, 
Gustav Wilhelm Wolff. 
South Belfast Division, 
William Johnston. 


West Belfast Division, 
Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster. 
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ARMAGH, 
g North Armacu Division, 
Colonel Edward James Saunderson. 


Mip ArmaGu Drvisi0N, 
Dunbar Plunket Barton. 


Soutn Armaecu Division, 
Edward M‘Hugh. 


CARLOW. 
John Hammond. 
CAVAN. 

West Cavan Division, 
Edmund Francis Vesey Knox. 

East Cavan Division, 
Samuel Young. 

CLARE. 

East Crare Division, 
William Hoey Kearney Redmond. 

West Crare Division; 


James Rochfort Maguire. 


CORK. 
Nortx Cork Division, 
James Christopher Flynn. 


Nortu-East Cork Drvrsron, 
William Abraham. 


Mip Cork Division, 


Dr. Charles Kearns Deane Tanner. 


East Cork Drvisron, 


Captain Anthony John Charles Donelan. 


West Cork Drvision, 
James Gilhooly. 

Soutn Cork Division, 
Edward Barry. 


SoutH-East Cork Division, 
Andrew Commins. 


CORK CITY. 
William O'Brien, 
Maurice Healy. 
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DONEGAL, 
North Doneeat Drvision, 
John Mains. ‘ 
West Donecat Divisron, 
Timothy Daniel Sullivan. 
East Doneeat Drvision, 
Arthur O’Connor. 
South Dongeat Division; 
John Gordon Swift Mac Neill. 
DOWN. 
Norta Down Drviston, 
Colonel Thomas Waring, 
East Down Division, 
James Alexander Rentoul. 
West Down Drviston; 
Rt. Hon. Lord Arthur William Hill. 
Soutu Down Division, 
Michael M‘Cartan. 


NEWRY BOROUGH. 
Patrick George Hamilton Carvill. 


DUBLIN. 
Nort Dustin Division, 
John Joseph Clancy. 
Soutn Dusiin Division, 
Hon. Horace Curzon Plunkett. 
DUBLIN CITY. 
College Green Division, 
Dr. Joseph Edward Kenny. 
Harbour Division, 
Timothy Charles Harrington. 
St. Stephen's Green Division, 
William Kenny. 
St. Patrich’s Division, 
William Field. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. Hon. David Robert Plunket. 
Edward Carson. 
FERMANAGH. 
North FermanaGu Division, 
Richard Martin Dane. 
Sours FrermanacH Drvision, 
Patrick M‘Gilligan. 





List of 
GALWAY. 
Connemara Drvistion, 
Patrick James Foley. 
Norts Gatwar Division, 
Colonel John Philip Nolan. 
East Gatway Drvisron, 
John Roche. 
Soutn Gatway Division, 
David Sheehy. 
GALWAY TOWN. 
John Pinkerton. 


KERRY. 

North Kerry Division, 
Thomas Sexton. 

West Kerry Division, 
Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde, bt. 

Soutn Kerry Division, 
Denis Kilbride. 

East Kerry Drvisron, 
Jeremiah Daniel Sheehan. 


KILDARE. 
Nortu Kitpare Division, 
Patrick James Kennedy. 
Soutn Kitpare Division, 
Matthew J. Minch. 
KILKENNY. 
Nort Kitkenny Division, 
Patrick McDermott. 
Sourm Kirxenny Division, 
Patrick Alexander Chance. 


KILKENNY CITY. 
Thomas Bartholomew Curran. 


KING’S COUNTY. 
Birr Division, 
Bernard Charles Molloy. 
TvuLiamorRE Division, 
Dr, Joseph Francis Fox. 
LEITRIM. 
Nortn Lerrrm Drvision, 
Patrick Aloysius M‘Hugh. 
Sours Leitrim Division, 
Jasper Tully. 
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Members. 
LIMERICK. 

West Limerick Division, 
Michael Austin. 


East Limerick Drvistion, 
John Finucane. 


LIMERICK CITY. 
Francis Arthur O’Keeffe. 


LONDONDERRY. 
Norts Derry Division, 
Henry Lyle Mulholland. 


South Derry Division, 
Sir Thomas Lea, bt. 


LONDONDERRY CITY. 
John Ross. 
LONGFORD. 


Nortn Lonerorp Division, 
Justin McCarthy. 


Soutn Lonerorp Division, 
Edward Blake. 


LOUTH. 
Nortu Lovuts Division, 
Timothy Michael Healy. 


Soutn Loutu Division, 
Dr. Daniel Ambrose. 
MAYO. 
Nortu Mayo Drvisron, 
Daniel Crilly. 
West Mayo Division, 
Robert Ambrose. 
East Mayo Dtrvisioy, 
John Dillon. 


Soutn Maro Division, 
James Francis Xavier O’Brien. 


MEATH. 
NortH Meatu Division, 
James Gibney. 


Soutn Megatu Division, 
Jeremiah Jordan. 





List of 
MONAGHAN, 
Norts Monaeuan Division, 
Charles Diamond. 
South Monaeuan Division, 
Florence O'Driscoll. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Ossory Division, 
Eugene Crean, 
Leix Division, 
Dr. Mark Antony MacDonnell. 
ROSCOMMON, 
Nortn Roscommon Division, 
Matthias McDonnell Bodkin. 
Soutn Roscommon Division, 
Luke Patrick Hayden. 
SLIGO. 
Nortu Sxiico Division, 
Bernard Collery. 
Sours Srico Division, 
Thomas Curran. 
TIPPERARY. 
NortH Tiprerary Division, 
Patrick Joseph O’Brien. 
Mip Tipperary Division, 
James Francis Hogan. 
Soutn Tipperary Division, 
Francis Mandeville. 
East Tipperary Division, 
Thomas Joseph Condon. 
TYRONE, 
Nortu Tyrone Division, 
Lord Frederick Spencer Hamilton. 
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Members. 
TYRONE—cont. 

Mip Trrone Division, 
Matthew Joseph Kenny. 

East Trrone Division, 
William James Reynolds. 


South Tyrone Division, 
Thomas Wallace Russell. 


WATERFORD. 
West WarTerrorp Division, 
Alfred Webb. 
East WateErRForD Division, 


Patrick Joseph Power. 


WATERFORD CITY, 
John Edward Redmond. 


WESTMEATH, 
North WestMEaATH Division, 
James Tuite. 
South WeEstTMEATH Division, 


Donal Sullivan. 


WEXFORD. 
Nortu Wexrorp Division, 


Thomas Joseph Healy. 


South Wexrorp Division, 
Peter Ffrench. 


WICKLOW. 
West Wicktow Division, 
James O’Connor. 
East Wickiow Division, 


John Sweetman. 
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Raitway Rates Bitt—Question, Sir J. Whitehead ; Answer, The President 
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Contracts For Inpian State Rar~wars—Question, Sir A. Hickman ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ove 

Report or Bovine TusBERcULOs1s—Question, Mr. Lees Knowles ; Answer, 
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Morley). 

GovERNMENT Business—Question, Mr. A. J. Balfour ; — The 
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—_0-—-—_ 
SiTTincs or THE HovusE—Exemption from the Standing Order— 


Ordered, “That the Order of the Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Address 
in Answer to Her Majesty’s Speech have precedence this day of the Notices of 
Motion,’—( The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Business oF THE HovusE—Introduction of Bills— 


Moved, “ That.all Members who desire to ballot for Bills, other than Government Bills, , 
do hand in their names to the Clerk before the conclusion of Wednesday Sitting, and 
that a copy of the title of the Bill be handed in at the latest during the Sitting of the 
House on Thu mons Sat the Ballot be taken at noon on wna in Committee 


Room E,”—( The neellor of the Exchequer) 
After short Debate, Amendment proposed, at the end of the Cieilion, te to 
add the words,— 
“That with regard to Notices already handed in, the names only be published for the 
a ka of determining the precedence, and the title of the Bill be handed in afresh 
fore the conclusion of Thursday Sitting,’—(Mr. A. J. Balfour) ... aka 
Question, ‘That those words be there added,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, proposed, and, after short Debate, agreed to ... 
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—$1) ——— 


Pvveess in Answer to Mer Miajesty’s Most Eracious Speech —Adjourned 
Debate [Second Night ]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question Lia March] :— 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed ... eee 
After Debate, Amendment proposed, at the end of the sthem to add the 
words— 


“ And we humbly pray Your Majesty that the power now Kove > by persons not elected 
to Parliament by the Possessors of the Parliamentary franchise to prevent Bills being 
submitted to Your Majesty for your Royal angers: shall cease, and we respectfully 
express the hope that, if it be necessary, your Majesty will, with and by the advice of 

your msible Ministers, use the power vested in Your one to secure the 
Tang 6 this much-needed reform,”—( Mr. Labouchere) aan 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added.” 


After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 147 ; Noes 145. 
—(Division List, No. 2) :—Words added ove eve ove 
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Main Question,’as amended, again proposed :— 

Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the 

words,— 

“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty that this House has learnt with regret the 
determination of Your Majesty’s advisers, contrary to the wishes of the people of 
India, to restrain the Government of that country from taking the measures pro 
by them for meeting the deficit in their revenues; and that, in the opinion of this 

ouse, such a disregard of the feelings and interests of the people of India is at 
variance with the principles which should regulate our conduct towards them,”—(Sir 
G. Chesney.) 

After Debate, Question, “That those words be there added,” put, and 

negatived ... eee ese eee See oes 

Main Question, as amended, again proposed :— 

Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the 

words,— 

“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty that the time has come when the cases of 
all prisoners convicted under the ‘Treason Felony Act who are and have been for many 
years undergoing punishment for offences arising out of insurrectionary movements 
connected with Ireland, may be advantageously reconsidered,” —(Dr. Kenny.) 

After Debate, Question put, “That those words be there added :”"—The 
House divided :—Ayes 96 ; Noes 286.—(Division List, No. 3) oe 
Main Question, as amended, again proposed :— 

Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the 

words,— 

“‘Humbly to represent to Your Majesty that the administration of the law in Ireland in 
the course of the last few months, by the encouragement offered to the eviction of 
tenants and the destruction and burning of their houses by the prosecution of 
representatives of the people and others for efforts to secure shelter for the evicted 
La by the continuance of the practice of jury-packing, and by the suppression of 
public meetings, has caused grave disappointment in Ireland, and tends directly to 
produce that contempt for and hostility to the law ayd its administration which 
accompanied in so marked a degree the administration of Irish affairs by Your 
Majesty's late Government,”—( Mr. Clancy.) 


Question proposed, “That those words be there added.” 


After Debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. J. 
Chamberlain :)—After further short Debate, Question put, and agreed 
to :—Debate adjourned until To-morrow eve oe 


MOTIONS. 
——$ yp ——_- 

Local Government Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster and Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 1.] 

Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster and 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 2.] 

Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of Working Classes) Bill— 
Ordered (Sir W. Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 3.] 

Pustic Accounts—Ordered, That the Committee of Public Accounts do 

consist of Fifteen Members :—Mr. Bartley, Mr. Buchanan, Sir J. Gorst, 
Mr. Hanbury, Sir A. Hayter, Sir J. T, Hibbert, Mr. Jackson, Mr. A. C. 
Morton, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. A. O’Connor, Mr. P. Stanhope, Sir R. 
Temple, Mr. A. Williams, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Wodehouse. Ordered, 
That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. Ordered, That Five be the quorum,—(Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Crown Lands Bill— Ordered (Sir J. 7. Hibbert :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 4.) eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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Mr. SpeakER—Indisposition—Mr. Speaker was reported to be still ania. 
and Mr. Mellor took the Chair as Deputy Speaker ove 


THe AMENDMENT TO THE ADDRESS — Ministerial Statement, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) :—After short Debate, 


subject dropped. 
MOTION. 
———, 
Busrmess oF THE Hovuse—Priority for Financial Business until March 29 
inclusive— 


Moved, “That until and including Thursday the 29th of March Financial Business do 
have priority on every day for which it may be appointed, and may be entered upon 
at any hour though opposed, and be not interrupted under the provisions of any 
Standing Order relating to the Sittings of the House except Standing Order No, 5; 
but after such business is disposed of no other opposed business shall be taken. That 
Standing Order No. 11 be suspended, and the provisions of Standing Order No. 56 be 
extended to every day of the week,”—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer) i 


After Debate, Question put, and agreed to ove eee eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——J——— 


Avvpess in Answer to Mer Majesty’s Most Gracious Hpeeeh — Adjourned 
Debate [Third Night ]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate :—Amendment [13th March] 
(Mr. Clancy) 

After Debate, Moved, “ That the Question be now put,”—{ The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 

Question put, “That the Question be now put :”—The House divided :— 
Ayes 227 ; Noes 145.—(Division List, No. 4)... eee 

Question put accordingly, “That those words be there added : "—The 
House divided :—Ayes 12 ; Noes 351.—(Division List, No. 5) 

Moved, “That the Main Question, as amended, be now put,”—( The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer:)—Main Question, as amended, put 
accordingly, and negatived. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, as 
followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 
We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, humbly assure Your 


Majesty that the measures recommended to our consideration shall receive our most 
careful attention, and we beg leave to thank Your Majesty for the most gracious 





8 which Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of Parliament,”—( Zhe 
neellor of the Exchequer.) 
Address agreed to, nemine contradicente; to be presented by Privy 
Councillors. 


MOTIONS. 
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Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 1) Bill—Ordered (Mr. J. 
Morley and Sir J, T. Hibbert :}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 6.] tis 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. J. 
Morley and Sir J, T, Hibbert :}—Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 6.] 
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ApJOURNMENT—Motion 7. 8 and Question proposed, “That this House do 
now adjourn,”"—(Mr. T.. E. Ellis :)— 


THe Writ ror BERwicKsHIRE—Question, Mr. Hozier; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. T. E. Ellis) 


Motion agreed to. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 


Ro. or tHE Lorps—The Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell) acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments had prepared and laid the Roll 
of their Lordships’ House on the Table :—The same was ordered to be 
printed (No. 5) ove eee ove eee 


BusIneEss OF THE Hovse—Statement (The Earl of Rosebery) 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Bill (No. 3)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,"—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* mbit and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House 


Quarter Sessions (Midsummer) Bill (No. 4)— 
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Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 


Statute Law Revision BiLts anp ConsoLipATION BILLs— 
Moved to resolve, “ That it is desirable that all Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of 
the present Session be referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament,” 
—( Lord Chaneellor be eee eee 
Motion agreed to :— Ordered, “ That « a Millia be sent to the Commons 
to communicate this Resolution and to desire their concurrence. 


Tue Istanp oF Dominica—MOoTION FOR AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for the Report of Sir 
Robert Hamilton upon the administration of the Island of Dominica,”—( The Harl of 
Stamford.) 


After short Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn eve 
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Mr. SpeakER—Indisposition—Mr. Speaker was reported to be still indisposed, 
and Mr. Mellor took the Chair as Deputy Speaker. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_0 —— 
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Nussey ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman 
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THE Brazivian RevoLution—Questions, Sir E. Ashmend-Bartlett, Colonel 
Howard Vincent, Sir A. Rollit, Mr. Hanbury; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) oes eee 

THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES—Questions, Mr. Lees Knowles ; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith), The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) oe 

ARTILLERY Masors—Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, The mera | of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) _... 

Toe Grimspy Trawler “CrYLon ”—Questions, Sir : ” Lyell, Mr. 
Buchanan ; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

Tue Irish Epucation Act, 1892—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... 

Pusiic Lisraries (IRELAND) Act—Questions, Mr. Field ; ‘Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Locat GoverNMENT Act; Lonpon Vestry ELections—Question, Mr. 
Barrow ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board — 
Shaw-Lefevre) eee 

_Inp1ian Crvit SERVICE ExaminaT1on—Questions, Mr. Oanens ; Answen, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

THe Kasut Miss1on—Question, Mr. Curzon ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Scotch County Councits—Questions, Mr. A. Cross ; ; Anewers, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

ScHoot AccommopaTion aT EastBouRNE—Questions, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Bartley ; Auswers, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 
Lasour Commissioners’ RePorts—Questions, Mr. Diamond ; Answers, The 

Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eee 

Irish Post Orrice Crorainec Conrracts—Question, Mr. M. Healy ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee eee 

Irish ConstaBuLary CLoTtHine—Question, Mr. M. Healy; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... eve ove 

Bovine TusercuLosis—Question, Mr. Field; Answer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 
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German Prison Lasourn—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, The President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) eee eos eve 

Tue Moutus or THE Danuse—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Gre y). 

ZosenR PasHa—Question, Mr. Curzon; Answer, The Under ont of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee ooo eee 

Merropouitan Porice Court see ti | Ta Mr. H. 8. Wright, Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Asquith) eee 

Ucanpa—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Auewer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Tue Locat GoverRNMENT Act—Questions, Mr. H. Hobhouse, Sir C. Dilke ; 
Answers, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) ... eee ose 

Warnep ScHoors—Question, Viscount Cranborne ; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Tue DectaRaTion OF Parits—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answer, 
The Attorney General (Sir C. Russell) cee eee eee 

Verertnary CoLiece 1x Dusiin—Questions, Mr. Field, Mr. Hozier ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Proposep Irish Boarp oF AGRICULTURE—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 

THE SILVER QUESTION AND OUR EasSTERN TRADE—Questions, Mr. Whiteley ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Inpi1an Imports—Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eee eve 

Lorp Rosesery’s Visit To EpinsurcH—Questions, Mr. Renshaw, Mr. 
Hozier, Sir J. Gorst, Mr. Dalziel; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tae Vote on Account—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee 

Pauper ALIENs—Question, Mr. James Lowther ; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

Betrast anD NewcastLe Post Orrices—Question, Mr. Arnold-Forster ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee ove 

Frvancia RELATIONS OF SCOTLAND AND THE UnitTED Kincpom—Questions, 
Mr. Cochrane ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W 
Harcourt). 


Business OF THE House; IntTROpUCTION oF BriLLs—Statement, Mr. 
Deputy-Speaker. 
Ordered, That To-morrow the introduction of Bills have precedence of the Orders of the 
Day,—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—I)—- 
SuprLy—considered in Committee— 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES, 1893-4). 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass Il.—Satarigs anp Expenses oF Civu DEPARTMENTS. 
1. £1,200, House of Commons Offices :—After short Debate, Vote agreed to 
2. £1,200, Home Office :—After short Debate, Vote agreed to ove 
3. £1,500, Colonial Office :—After short Debate, Vote agreed to eos 
4, £1,081, Local Government Board :—After short Debate, Vote agreed to 
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Crass III.—Law anp Justice. _ 
5. £25,000, Law Charges :—After short Debate, Vote agreetl to 
6. £10, County Courts :—After short Debate, Vote agreed tc yg 
7.. £1,300, Register House, Edinburgh eee ove 


Crass IV.—Epucation, Screncg, anv ART. 
8. £207,864, Public Education :—After short Debate, Vote agreed to 
9. £16,000, Science and Art Department ose ove 


Crass V.—ForEIGN anp CoLoniaAL SERVICES. 


10. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Sn a Bey em | sum, not exceeding £27,000, be nted to Her Majesty, to 
harge which will come in course of payment uring the year en on the 
sist y of March, 1894, for the expenses of Her Majesty's Embassies and Missions 
abroad Y eee eee eee eee eee eee 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 198 ; Noes 
9.—(Division List, No. 6) eee vee eee 


11. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a supplementary sum, not exceeding £88,567, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the which will come in course of payment during the year ending on 
the Bist day of March, 1894, for sundry Colonial Services and certain Charges connected 
with South Africa.” 

After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item Q, of £80,000 (Bechuanaland Grant in Aid) be omitted from the proposed 
Vote,”—( Mr. Labouchere ) eee 00 eee eee eee 


After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided :—Ayes 38 ; 
Noes 145.—(Division List, No. 7.)—Original Question put, and agreed to 


Crass VI.—Non-EFrrectTivE AND CHARITABLE SERVICES. 
12. £6,400, Superannuations and Retired Allowances. 


Crass VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


13. £4,500, Temporary Commissions :—Army Supplementary Estimates, 
1893-4. 
14, £195,000, Additional Expenditure on Army Service :—After short 
Debate, Vote agreed to. 
15. £100, Ordnance Factories eve * ove ose 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow: —Committee to sit again 
To-morrow 


Stanpinc OrpERs— 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on oe Orders do consist of Thirteen Members : 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Coddington, Mr. E. -Ellis, Sir T. Esmonde, Mr. Halsey, Mr. 
James Lowther, Sir J. Lubbock, Sir J. SMowbeay Colonel Nolan, Wr. 8 Sir 
Mark Stewart, Mr. Storey, and Mr. Whitbread were accordingly nominated Members 
of the Committee,— (Sir J. Mowbray) a ¥, al ced: aii 


SELECTION— 
Ordered, That the Committee of Selection do consist of Ten Members : sy C, 


Sir J. ;,Dorington, Mr, ee: Mr. I 
Mr. , Mr. Whitbread, Mr. odehouse, and the Chairman of 


the Select 
Oauieutes ts on Standing Orders were accordingly nominated Members of the 
Committee,—(Sir J. Mowbray.) 
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Mr. Speaker—lIndisposition—Mr, Speaker was reported to be still ih tadinonret 
and Mr. Mellor;teok the Chair as Deputy Speaker oe 


QUESTIONS. 
—0———_ 


Prosecution UnpER THE Day Trespass Act—Question, Sir C. Cameron ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

DiscLosurE or ApMIRALTY PLans—Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Tomlinson, 
Sir D. Macfarlane ; Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth) _... eee eee occ eee 

Crimean AND InpIAN Mutiny PENnsioneRs—Question, Sir J. Leng ; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) ... eee 

ALLEGED Corrupt Practices By a Wigan MaaisTRaTE—Questions, Mr. 
Legh, Mr. Tomlinson; Answers, The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Bryce). 

INTERNATIONAL DisAaRMAMENT—Question, Sir J. Carmichael ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) 

Tae WorKING OF THE Epucation Act In ScoTLAaND—Questions, Mr. Jacks, 
Mr. Dalziel ; Answers, The me for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) 

IRIsH MacistratEs—Question, Mr. M‘Gilligan; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 

Inpian Rattway Contracts—Question, Sir A. ‘Hickmen ; ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eee 

Inpian Tarirr Brrt—Question, Mr. Buchanan ; — The Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eee 

“Mr. Woods ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

HarkLanp anp Wo.rr’s Surpyarp—Question, Mr. Keir-Hardie ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Tue Marearine Act—Question, Mr. H. Plunkett ; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) .. eee 

Duties or CoMMISSIONERS OF POLICE BurcHs—Question, Mr. Maxwell ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

H.M.S. “ Crescent ”—Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. 
Howell; Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth) oe eee eve ove 

THe Lerr-Merrorp Ririz '—\Gueetion, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... vee 

Inpian Fiscat Poticy—Questions, Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Wickham ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC—Question, Mr. Macdona; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee 

Tue Cost or THE Census—Question, Sir F. Dixon-Hartland ; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

Musketry Examination Papers—Question, Mr. Lloyd-Morgan; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman eee 

Tue Casrt or Mr. WELD rity eR oa Mr. Gibney ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

CorreripGe ScHooL, W oncEsTERsSHIRE—Question, Sir R. Temple; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ... ose 

BrEacH OF THE Factory Act—Question, Mr. P. Stanhope; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ees 

British Cxiamms aGainst CuiLi—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 
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Business OF THE Hovuss—Statement thereon, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ade Bee eee eee 


MOTIONS. 
—_——I--_—- 


New Writs Issuzep ror THE County OF Berwick, CouNTY OF 
MontTGomERY— 


Land Tenure (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Kilbride, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Seaton, 
Mr. Dilion, and Mr. William O’ Brien :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 7.] 


Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act (1887) Repeal Bill—Ordered 
. (Colonst Nolan, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Harrington, Dr. Kenny, Mr. Hayden, Mr. 
, Mr. Field, Mr. Maguire, and Mr. William Redmond :)—Bill presented, and 

read t time. [Bill 8.] coe eee eee eee eee 


Old Age Pensions Bill—Ordered (Colonel Palmer, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Fisher, and Sir 
Frederick Seager Hunt :)}—Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 9.] 

Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Roby, Mr. Abraham, Mr. John Burns, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Cremer, Sir Charles Diike, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Leake, 
Mr, Pickard, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Ernest Spencer, and Mr. oods :) — Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 10.] 

Church Patronage Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bartley, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir 
Richard Webster, Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Viscount Cranborne, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Jebb, 
Viscount Wolmer, Sir Francis Powell, and Mr. Griffith-Boscawen :)—Bill presented, 
and read first time. [Bill 11.] 

Uniforms Bill—Ordered (Mr. Farquharson, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Hanbury, Major 
Rasch, and Captain Norton :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 124 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Thomas B. Curran, 
Mr. Maurice ale. Mr. Condon, Mr. Crean, and Mr. UO Keeffe :)—Bill presented, and 
read first time. [Bill 13.] 


Outdoor Relief Friendly Societies Bill—Ordered (Mr. Strachey, Mr. Barlow, Mr. 
Bartley, Mr. Charles Hobhouse, and Mr. Howell :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 14.] 

Labourers (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 7. P. O'Connor, Mr. 
Fi cpt ney Captain Donelan, and Mr. Roche :)—Bill presented, and read first 

e. i 15. eco eee eee eee eee 


Beer Adulteration Bill —Ordered (Mr. Round, Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, Mr. Fellowes, 
and Mr. Griffith- Boscawen :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 16.] 

Guardians of the Poor (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gilhooly, Mr. Bodkin, Mr. 
he g Condon, and Mr. Finucane :)—Bill presented, and read first time, 

Bill 17. 

Patent Agents Bill—Ordered (Wr. Alban Gibbs, Sir Reginald Hanson, Mr. W. F. D. 
Smith, Mr. Kimber, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Birrell, and Sir Albert Rollit :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 18.] 

Land Law (Ireland) and Purchase of Land (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Clancy, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Harrington, and Mr. Hayden :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 19.] 

Town Holdings Bill—Ordered (Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr, 
David Thomas, Mr, Field, Mr. George Palmer, and Karl Compton :)—Bill presented, 
and read first time. [Bill 20.] 

Rating of Machinery Bill—Ordered (Mr. Coddington, Mr. Holland, Mr, Gerald 
Balfour, Sir Bernard Samuelson, Mr. Mather, Mr. Tomlinson, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Mr. Smith Wright, and Mr. Strachey :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 21.] 

Com misery Vaccination Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Channing, 

r. Byles, and Dr. Clark :)—Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 22.] oak 

Companies Act (1862) Ameniment Bill—Ordered (Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. 

owell, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Harrop Sidebottom, and Mr. Cheetham :) — Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 23.] 
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Criminal L Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act (1887) Re 0. 2) sao 

-' Ordered (Mr. Webb, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Seaton, Beal m., 

Captain Donelan, and Mr. Young :)—Bill presented, and read first time. CBill 24. rh 

Labour Minister Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ernest Spencer, Sir Alfred Hickman, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Sir John Blundell Maple, Sir Seymour King, Sir Joseph Pease, Colonel 
Howard Vincent, Mr. Dalziel, and Mr, Wilson Lloyd :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 25.] 

Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howard, Mr. 
fans} Bowles, and Mr. Stephens :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 

Bill 26. 

Building Societies Bill—2rdered (Mr. Banbury, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Mr. 
Bartley :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 27.] 

Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Kenny, 
Mr. Harrington, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Field, and Mr. Claney :) — Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 28.] 

Paupers Deportation (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Flynn, Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
Captain Donelan, and Mr. Gilhooly :)—Bill presented, and read first time. _ [Bill 29.] 

Town Parks (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Captain Donelan, Mr. Edward Barry Mr. 
Flynn, and Mr, Tuite :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 30.] 


Deep § Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mains, Mr. Pinkerton, Mr. Sheehy, 
Dr. Commins, and Mr. Gilhooly :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 31.] 
Irish Lights Board Constitution Bill—2rdered (Mr. Finucane, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. 
Oresa, and Mr. O’ Keeffe :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 32.] 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Carveli Williams, Sir George Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Perks, and Mr, Barrow :)—Bill presented, and read 
first time. [Bill 33.] 


Foreign and Colonial Meat Bill—Ordered (Sir A. Acland-Hood, Sir Herbert 

lazwell, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. Jeffreys, and Colonel Lockwood :) — Bill 
; presented, and read first time. [Bill 34.] 

Ground Game Act (1880) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Billson, Mr. Lambert, 

Mr. Luttrell, and Mr. Cobb :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 35.] 
Old A, e Pensions (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Captain Naylor-Leyland and Mr, Rownd :) 
ill presented, and read first time. [Bill 36. | 

Fruit Identification Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hozier, Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Akers- 

Douglas,and Mr. Griffith- Boscawen :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 37.] 

Steam Engines and Boilers (Persons in Charge) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Wilson 

(Durham), Mr. Howell, Mr. Charles Fenwick, and Mr. Joseph Wilson :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 38.] 

Commons Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. Byrne, 


ren s3) Mr. Bonsor, and Mr. Lawson :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
ill 39 


Crofters’ Holdi (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir William 
Wedderburn, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Crombie, and Mr. Seymour 
meee :)—Bill presented, and read first time. {| Bill 40.] 

liamen Elections (Returning Officers) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 


— Sir mas Exionde, Captain Donelan, Mr. Maurice Healy, and Mr. Flynn :) 

—Bill presented, and read first an. (Bill 41.] 
Justices of the Peace Bill—Ordered (Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Billson, Mr. Cobb, Mr. 
owell, Mr. Lambert, and Mr, Owen :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 42.] 


Rettiee and Canal Traffic Act (1888) Amendment Bill—Ordered (sir James 
Whitehead, Mr. Richardson, Sir Alfred Hickman, Mr. William Smith, Mr. Burnie, 
and Mr. Patrick M Hugh : :}—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 83. } 

Cruelty to Children Prevention Bill—Ordered (Sir Richard Webster, Mr. Greene, 
fein any” Mr. Byrne, and Mr. Cohen:)—Bill presented, and read first time: 


Foreign and Colonial Meat (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jeffreys, Sir A. Aoland- 
ood, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Fellowes, Mr. Hozier, os Mr. Horace Plunkett :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 45.) 


Poor Rélief Creland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Hayden, ir. John Redmond, Colonel Nolan, 
'r. Harrington :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 46.] 
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Factors’ ill—Ordered (Mr. @ , Mr. B Jones, 
and se, ee j- Swed, cma tend firet time. "Til a7.) 


igious Tests (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Patrick Aloysius M' Hugh, Mr. Crean, 
'r. Tully, and Mr. Pinkerton :)—Bill presented, and read first time. - [ Bill 48.] 

London Markets Bill—Ordered (Mr. Samuel Montagu, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Pickeragill, 

1B 49) Rollit, and Mr. James Stuart :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
Bill 49. 

Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Wales) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Mr. Rowland Jones, Mr. Abel Thomas, Mr. Lloyd-Morgan, and Mr. Burnie :) 
—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 50.] 

Intoxicating Liquors Local Veto (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. William Johnston, 
Mr. Jordan, Lord Arthur Hill, Mr. Pinkerton, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Diamond, and 
Mr. Wolff :)}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 51.] 

cops Giariy Closing) Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr.-Field, 

‘olonel Bridgeman, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. Mather, Mr. 
Austin, and Mr. Kearley :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 52.) ce 


Intoxicating Liquors (Licences) Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
Mr. Crosfeld, Mr. Leake, Mr. Mather, and Mr. Rowndell :)—Bill presented, and read 
first time. [Bill 53.] 

Elementary Education (Exemption from School Attendance) Bill—Ordered 
(Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Howard, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Price, and Mr. Dodd :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 54.) 

Land Values (Taxation by Local Authorities) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Naorgji, Mr. 
Lough, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr, James Rowlands :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 55.) 

Cotton Trade (Forty-Eight Hours) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Maden, Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
Bi John Burns, Mr. Burnie, and Mr. Woods :)—Bill presented, and read first time, 

ill 56. 

Parliamentary Elections Bill—Ordered (Mr. Howell, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. Stewart Wallace, Dr. 
Hunter, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. Warmington :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [ Bill 57.] 

Trustee Act (1893) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Kenny, Mr. Carson, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr, T. W. Russell, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr, T. M. Healy, Mr. Ross, and 
Mr. Clancy :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 58.] tee ak 


Agricultural Education in Elementary Schools Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Robert Reid, Sir Join Kennaway, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
Mr. Dixon, and Sir Richard Paget :;)—Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 59.] 


Libel Bill—Ordered (Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, Mr. Wilson, Mr.: Byles, 
Colonel Palmer, Sir John Leng, Mr. T. P. O’ Connor, and Sir Charles Cameron :)— 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 60.] 

Foreign Goods (Mark of Origin) Bill—Ordered (Colonel Howard Vincent, Sir Henry 

oworth, Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Maclure, Colonel Bridgeman, Colonel Brookfield, 
Mr. 8; , Mr. Havelock Wilson, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Field, and Mr. Wrightson :) 
—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 61.) _ 

Fire Bri (Exemptioa from Jury Service) Bill—Ordered (Viscownt Curzon 
ates Dizon-Hartland, hau donee Mr. Baird, and Sir Albert Rollit ait 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 62.] 

Li Churches Bill—Ordered (Mr. Snape, Mr. Neville, Mr. T. P- 
O'Connor, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. Stephen Williamson, Mr. Herbert Lewis, and Mr. 
Brunner :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 63.] 

Mining Accidents (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Baird, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Parker 

Smith, and Mr. Cochrane :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 64.] 
Foreign Shell Fish Bill—Ordered (Major Rasch, Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. Round, 
r. Field, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, and Colonel Brookfield :)—Bill presented, and 
read first time. [Bill 65.] .,. tse : 





i ill— Ordered. (Mr. Butcher, Sir John Gorst, Mr. 
ne oraee® Pada and Cnonel 2 (Mr. Bute ‘ohn Gor 


¢ Palmer :)—Bill presented, and read first time, 
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Coroners Act (1887) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Captain Grice-Hutchinson, Mr. 
Albert Bright, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Godson, Mr. Brooke Robinson, and Captain Norton :) 
—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 67.] 

Itinerant Street Music (London) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jacoby, Sir Thomas Roe, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, General Goldsworthy, Mr. Samuel Smi h, and Mr. William 
Sidebotham :)—Bill presented, and first time. [Bill 68.] 

Church of Scotland Reference Bill—Ordered (Mr. Thorburn, Viscount Wolmer, Mr. 
Parker Smith, Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Baird, and Mr. Maxwell :)— 
Bill presented, and read first time., [Bill 69.] : 

Liquor Traffic (Local Veto) (England) Bill—Ordered (Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. 
Allison, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. Allen, Mr. Benn, Mr. Billson, 
Mr. Crosfield, Mr. Saunders, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Snape, and Mr. Whittaker :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 70.] 

Smaller Dwellings (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Alexander Cross, Sir James 
(em 7h) Mr. Baird, and Mr, M' Gilligan :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 

Bi 1 71. eee eee eee eee eee eee 

Tramways Bill—Ordered (Mr. Schwann, Mr. Addison, Mr. Neville, Mr. Charles 
Fenwick, Mr. John Wilson (Durham), and Mr. Havelock Wilson :)—Bill presented, and 
read first time. [Bill 72.] 

Places of Worship, &c. (Rating) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Clarence Smith, Mr. Clough, 
Mr. Owen, and Mr. Perks :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 73.] 

Marriages (Attendance of Registrars) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Perks, Sir Isaac Holden, 
Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Oldroyd, Mr. Snape, Mr. Spicer, and Mr. Waddy :) — Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 74.] 

Working Men's Dwellings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wrightson, Sir John Gorst, Mr. 
James Lowther, Sir Alfred Hickman, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Graham, and Mr. 
Bartley :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 75.] 

Housing of the Working Classes Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stern, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Logan, and Mr. H. L. W. Lawson :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 76.] 

Peers Disabilities Removal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Curzon, and Viscount 
Wolmer :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 77.] 

Police (Metropolis) Bill —Ordered (Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Pickersgill, and Mr. Naoroji :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 78.) eee eee eee eee 208 


Public Buildings (London) Bill—Ordered (Colonel Hughes, Sir John Lubbock, Sin 
Algernon Borthwick, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Jacoby, and Mr. 
Bousfield :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 79.] 

Vehicles’ Lights Bill—Ordered (Mr. Webster, Mr. Macdona, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. 
Charles McLaren, Mr. Grice-Hutchinson, Mr. Graham, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. 
ne and Mr. Banbury :) — Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 80. 

Market Gardeners Compensation Bill—Ordered (Sir Himund Lechmere, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. Channing, and Mr. Maguire :) 
—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 81.] 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Wilson (Govan), 
Sir Charles Cameron, Sir Leonard Lyell, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Dr. Clark, Mr. 
Birrell, and Mr. Angus Sutherland :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 82.] 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Thomas Lea, Mr. 
Maurice Healy, Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. Jordan, Colonel Sawnderson, Mr. J. F. X.O’ Brien, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Pinkerton, Mr, O'Neill, Mr. Diamond, Mr, Arnold-Forster, 
Mr. Webb, Mr. William Kenny, and Mr. Kennedy :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 83.] 

Plumbers’ Registration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Knowles, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Earl 
Compton, Mr. Dixon, Dr. Farquharson, Mr, Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. Sexton :)\— 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 84.] pi pie. eu 

Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act (1883) Amendment Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Tully, Mr. Knox, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. Patrick M*Hugh, and Mr. 
M Gilligan :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 85.] 

Farm Servants’ Holiday (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Napier and Dr. Clark :) 

—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 86.] 
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Derelict Vessels Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macdona, Mr. Hozier, Sir Edward 
Harland, Mr. Wolff, Mr. Alban Gibbs, Mr. Round, Mr. Havelock Wilson, and Mr. 
Penn :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 87.] 

Bishopric of Bristol Act (1884) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and Sir Edward Hill :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 88.] 









Tue Inrropuction or Brtts—Question, Mr. Seton-Karr; Answer, The 
Deputy Speaker (Mr. Mellor) oe ove ove coe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—9—— 
Suppty—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” ... eee eee 


NAVAL AND Mititary DEFENSIVE Prerarations—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words— 

“This House, before voting supplies for the maintenance of Military establishments in 
the United Kingdom, seeks an assurance from Her Majesty’s Government that the 
Estimates for that purpose submitted to it are framed upon consideration of the needs 
of possible war by sea and land, and upon a consideration of advice tendered in that 
behalf by such Officer of each Service as is fitted to command in war Her Majesty's 
forces of that Service,”"—(Sir Charles Dilke,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :”—After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eas 
Main Question again proposed— 

Employment OF Reserve So_tprers—Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, 


“This House deplores the want of employment among discharged and Reserve men, and. 
calls on the Government to remedy the evil by strengthening the existing voluntary 
institutions or forming a bureau at the War Office for that purpose,”—( Major Rasch,) 





— instead thereof. 
Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After Debate, Question put, and agreed to eee 





Main Question again proposed— 
Mosixisat1on—Observations, Colonel Lockwood ; Reply, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 
Main Question put, and agreed to eve ove ove ove 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 


(In the Committee.) 
ARMY ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 
1. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


; 

“ That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 155,347, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at Home and Abroad, 
excluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1895,”—(The Secretary of State for War) (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 


After Debate, Question put, aud agreed to ove oe ove 


2. £5,981,000, Pay, &c. of the Army (General Staff, Regiments, Reserve, 
and Departments) 


3. £100, Ordnance Factories :—After short Debate, Vote agreed to ove 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next :—Committee to sit ‘again 
upon Monday next eee eve eee ove eos 


VOL. XXII. [rourtn sertzs.] [e] 
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Suprty—Rerort—Resolutions [15th March] reported, and agreed to 
[See page 351.] 


Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1894, the sum of £577,222 be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

2. Resolved, That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895, the sum of £5,981,100 be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom,—(Sir J. 7. Hibbert.) 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


Pustic Petitrons— 
Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed, to whom shall be referred all Petitions 

. presented to the House, with the exception of such as relate to Private Bills ; and that 

such Committee do classify and prepare abstracts of the same, in such form and 
manner as shall appear to them best suited to convey to the House all requisite 
information respecting their contents, and do report the same from time to time to the 
House ; and that the Reports of the Committee do set forth the number of signatures 

} to each Petition only in respect to those signatures to which addresses are affixed :— 
And that such Committee have power to direct the printing in extenso of such 
Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions, as shall appear to require it :—And that such 
Committee have power to Report their opinion and observations thereupon to the 
House : 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of :—Mr. Benn, Mr. Biddulph, Colonel 
Bridgeman, Mr. Byles, Colonel Cotton-Jodrell, Mr. Crombie, Sir Charles Dalrymple, 
Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Leake, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. Mulholland, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. Tollemache, and Mr. Henry J. Wilson. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum,—(Sir Charles Dalrymple.) 





LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 19. 
PrivaTE AND ProvisionaL OrpER Conrrrmation Bitts—Motions in 
regard thereto (The Chairman of Committees) (The Earl of Morley) ... 
Motion agreed to:—Ordered, “That the said Orders be printed and 
published, and affixed to the doors of this House and Westminster Hall” 
(No. 7.) 
Copyhold Consolidation Bill—[#.u.] (No. 2 :)—Bill read 2* (according to Order) ,,, 
Business oF THE Hovse—Standing Order No. XX XIX. to be considered 
on Monday next, in order to its being dispensed with for that day’s 
Sitting. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 19. 


Mr. SpeakER—Indisposition—Mr. Speaker was reported to be still indis- 
posed and Mr, Mellor took the Chair as Deputy Speaker. 


New Writ Issvep ror County or Essex (South or Romrorp 
Drivisron). 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0 


Post Orrick Savines Banxks—Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Irish VETERINARY INsPECTORS—Question, Dr. D. Ambrose ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... eee eee 

Laxzour on New Suirs—Question, Mr. Forwood ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 
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Monacuan AsyLum Tea Contracts—Question, Mr. Young ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Jreiand (Mr. J. Morley) ... ose vee 


New Bartrresuirs Launcnep 1x 1893—Question, Sir C. Dilke ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth.) 

Fuitwick ScHooLt Boarp—Question, Sir J. ee ; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland) vos ove 

Tue West Inpian Maits—Question, Mr. Hogan ; “Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. A. Morley). 

QueEN Curkanea’s ConsortT—Question, Mr. Knox ; enna The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) eee 

ScHoot AccommopaTION IN CaAMBERWELL—Question, Mr. E. H. Bayley ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

EnernE-Room ComPLements—Question, Mr. Penn; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... eee eee 

Pension Errors—Question, Colonel Lockwood ; Auswer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Inp1an Cotton Dutres—Question, Sir D. Macfarlane; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eee eee 

Report on TrapE Unions—Question, Mr. Howell ; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

Braprorp Barracks—Questions, Mr. Caine; Answers, The Financial 
Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

Waterrorp District Lunatic AsyLum— Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 

IrntsH-SPEAKING MaGistrRaTES—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

SERGEANT INsTRUCTORS OF VOLUNTEERS—Question, Sir A. Acland-Hood ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) eee eee eee eee 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF “JUSTICE AT Srratton—Question, Mr. Owen ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith) .. eee eve eve eee 

CLOoGHER VALLEY Tramway—Question, Mr. M‘Gilligan; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Irish Gun Licences—Question, Mr. P. J. O’Brien; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 

Dominica—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Anawer, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

Tue War MINISTER AND THE Parriotic Funp—Question, Captain Naylor- 
Leyland ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) eee eee ove ove 

Tue Frvanciat ReEvations or GREAT BRITAIN AND Inztaxn—Question, 
Mr. Clancy; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Morley)... eee eee eee eve 

Boarp oF Irish Liguts—Questions, Colonel Waring, Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
Mr. W. Field, Mr. Wolff, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella), The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
J. Morley). 

FINANCE IN THE Straits SETTLEMENTS—Question, Sir J. Gorst ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ene 

Tue “ Borania "—Question, Mr, Forwood ; Answer, The Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) oe eee ove 

IroncLaps aT SEaA—Question, Mr. Forwood ; Answer, The Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) vee eee 

Venicutar Trarric iv Poe@ntx Park, Dus~tin—Questions, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. 
Hibbert). 

[e2] 
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Tue FEATHERSTONE Riots—Question, Mr. Nussey ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr, Asquith) ove eee 
Loans To Irish LEASEHOLDERS—Questions, Mr. Gilhooly ; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ... ove eee 


Dover Pizr Durs— Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answers, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

Tue Marcu Girts’ Strike at Bow—Questions, Mr. Macdonald ; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) coe 

Starr Orricers’ Pay at THE AuTUMN Mane@uvres—Question, Colonel 
Lockwood ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) eee eee 

Tue Irish Cuurcu SurpLus—Questions, Mr. W. Kenny, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Bartley ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... 

Tue Evictep Tenants Bitt—Question, Mr. Clancy ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 

Irish Manuscripts—Question, Mr. W. Field; Answer, The 
the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Tue Irish LaneuaGE In IntsH ScHoots—Question, Mr. W. Field ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tue CoLuision with PortuGuEsE Troops on THE ZAMBESI—Questions, 
Mr. J. W. Lowther, Sir A. Rollit; Answers, The Under Secretary of 


eee eee eee 


Secretary to 


State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee ove eee 
Tue Manica PLateau—Question, Mr. J. W. Lowther; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ove 


Tue Lunacy Laws—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

REsERvVE Army STorEs—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) _ ... eco 

THE Law Orricers OF THE CROWN—Questions, Mr. Hanbury ; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Business oF THE Hovse—Statement, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
W. Harcourt) ; Observations, Mr. A. J, Balfour, Mr. Tomlinson e 





New Memser Sworn—The Right Hon. Herbert John Gladstone, for the 
Borough of Leeds (West Division)... eee eee oe 


MessacE rrom THE Lorps—That they have come to the following 
Resolution—namely :— 


“That it is desirable that all Statute Law Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the 
present Session be referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament” ,,, 


Crown Lanps Bitt— 


Ordered, “That the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills do examine the Crown 
Lands Bill, with respect to compliance with the Standing Orders relative to Private 
Bills,’"—(8ir J. 7. Hibbert). 


MOTIONS. 
—_ 0 —_ 
PriviLEGE (INTERVENTION OF PEERS aT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS)— 
Sessional Order [12th March 1894] relating to the Interference of Peers 
at Elections read ; 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House resolves that the Earl of Rosebery, a Peer of Parliament, First Lord of 
the Treasury, President of the Council, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Midlothian, 

. has by his speech on the 17th March in Edinburgh, infringed the liberties and 
privileges of the Commons of the United Kingdom by concerning himself in the 
election of a Member to serve for the borough of Leith for the Commons in Parlia- 
ment,”"—(Lord Randolph Churchill). 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, 

“This House do now proteed to the Orders of the Day,”"—(The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) eee eee eee eee eee eee 

After Debate, Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question,” put, and negatived :—Words added ove ove 

Main Question, as amended, put :—Resolved, That this House do now 
proceed with the Orders of the Day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 


SuprLy—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


GOVERNMENT Emp.Loyés in THE Dockyarps—Resolution— 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of 

the Question, in order to add the words, 

“In the opinion of this House, it is expedient that the Government do pay in the Royal 
dockyards and other Naval establishments wages equivalent to the trades unions’ rates 
of wages as are generally accepted as current in each trade, either of the district or of 
districts, where the work performed is of analogous character,’—(Mr. Kearley,)— 
instead thereof. 

After Debate, Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand 

part of the Question,” put, and agreed to ove ove ove 


Main Question again proposed— 
Tue Royrat Navat Reserve—Observations, Commander Bethell ine 


After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—( Mr. Harland) ... ove ove eee 


Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


SuppLy—Report—Resolutions [16th March] reported, and agreed to.— 
[See page 521.] 


MOTIONS. 
——— 


North Berwick Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate and Sir 
George Trevelyan :)— Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 89] ,,. Be 


Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill—Ordered (The Chancellor of the Eachequer an\ Sir 
J. T. Hibbert :)— Bill presented, and read firct time. 

Places of Worship (Sites) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Billson, Mr. Charles 
Fenwick, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. Perks, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, and Mr, Carvell 
Williams :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 90.] 

Trust Companies Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. 
Lawrence, Major Rasch, and Mr. Henniker Heaton :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 93.] 

Food Adulteration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Mr. Brooke Robinson, Mr. 
Cremer, Mr. Barrow, and Mr. Graham :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 92) eee eee eee eee eee eee 

Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Neville, Mr. Willoz, and 
Mr. W. F. D. Smith :}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 91.] 


Joint Stock Companies’ Register Bill—Ordered (Mr. Clough and Mr. Kimber :)— 
Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 94.] 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 


Mr. SpEaKER—Indisposition—Mr. Speaker was reported to be still indisposed, 
and Mr. Mellor took the Chair as Deputy Speaker vee eee 





QUESTIONS. 


—_o 





Tue Inpian Opium Commission—Questions, Sir G. Chesney, Sir D. 
Macfarlane ; Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. 


Fowler). 
Scotcn Srconpary Epucation Grants—Question, Sir D. Macfarlane ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan)... eee 


DunveEe TaiLorinc TrapE—Question, Sir J. Leng ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

DongeGaLt Sessionat Crown Soxicrror—Question, Mr, T. M. Healy ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Kitrtsuy Gas Company—Question, Mr. Maguire; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morlev) coe eee eee 

Lispurn ReGistRaR OF DEaAtus—Question, Mr. Field; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

LonponpvERrY Gaot—Question, Mr. Mains; Auswer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ose oe ove eee 

Navan Revision Court—Question, Mr. Gibney; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee ove eee 

Rvurat Postmen—Question, Mr. Luttrell; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. A. Morley). 

TorpEepo-Boat Contracts—Question, Mr. Woods ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... ove ove 

ScHoot Books 1x ScotLanp—Question, Mr. Dalziel; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

LEGISLATION ON VAccCINATION—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) oe 

THRASHING BLAcKs IN THE TRANSVAAL—Question, Mr. S. Smith ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

Hours or Lazovur 1n SHorps—Question, Mr. Anstruther; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

Seconp Division Cierks—Question, Mr. Anstruther; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Cotonev Ricn’s Pension CLaim—Question, Sir G. Chesney ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ... eee eee 

TRAINING Surps FoR IRELAND—Questions, Mr, Gilhooly, Dr. Fox ; Answers, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Mizitary Works 1n Bantry Bay—Question, Mr. Gilhooly ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

THE Proposep Irish AGRICULTURAL Boarp—Questions, Mr. Field, Mr. 
Clancy ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... 

Emigrants’ Inrormation Orrice—Question, Mr. Hogan; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

Dritt iw Nava Maneuvres—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answers, 


The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) eee 
Oi Fur, ror tHE Navy—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... eee 


ConpEMNED RaTIONs FoR THE Navy—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... 

PonpoLanp—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 
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Tue “C” Division, Merropo.itan PoLtice—Question, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

Dusit Post Oevece~tanielidl Mr. Field; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. A. Morley). 

“InguRIEs” TO Rartway SERVANTS—Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) ove 

Scottish Private Birt Leeistation—Question, Mr. Hozier; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Scarcity oF ELemenrary Scuoo, TeEacnERs—Question, Mr. Harry Foster ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Votuntary ScHoor Frvances—Question, Mr. Harry Foster; Answer, The 


Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland)... eco ove 
Votuntary ScuHoo, Grants WirHaELD—Questions, Mr. Harry Foster ; 
Answers, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) eee 


Tue Lasourers (IrELAND) Acts—Question, Mr, Clancy ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Fraups iN THE Meat TrapE—Questions, Dr. Farquharson, Sir W. 
Wedderburn, Mr. Buchanan ; Answers, The President of the Board of 
Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) eee ese ove 

THe Warina CoLiision—Questions, Captain Bagot, Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir E. Grey). 

THe ANGLO-PortuGuEsE Treaty—Question, Sir A. Rollit; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) 

Scotcu DisEstTaBL isHMENT—Questions, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Thorburn, Sir W. 
Lawson ; Answers, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) 

Ipte Post Orrice—Question, Mr. Byles; re The Postmaster 
General (Mr. A. Morley) eee 

Evictions IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. French, Mr. ’ Knox, Mr. “Sexton, Mr, 
Clancy, Colonel Waring; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. J. Morley). 

Lapo—Question, Commander Bethell ; Answer, The Under Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) oe eve 
Unroro—Questions, Commander Betheil, Sir G. Baden- Powell ; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee 


Umrassa’s Country—Question, Mr. E. J. C. Morton; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 8S. Buxton). 

Tue Arrest oF Mr. TayLtor at Umtati—Question, Mr. E. J. C. Morton ; 
Auswer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S, Buxton) 

Cuurcu or ENGLAND MarriaGE Laws—Questions, Sir G. Osborne Morgan ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

PARLIAMENT AND THE NationaL FLac—Question, Mr. Arnold-Forster ; 
Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) cee 

Justices’ Prorerty QvuALIFICATION—Question, Mr. A. C. Morton; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tue Evictep Tenants Bitt—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ooo ove eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——_0-—-—-——- 


SuprLy—Committee—Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main 
Question [19th March], “ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the 
Chair : ”"—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 

Tue Navy—The “ Victoria” Disaster—Debate thereon :-—Question put, and 
agreed to. 
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[March 20.] 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 


(In the Committee.) 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 


1. 83,400, Men and Boys—Statement, The Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) :—After Debate, Vote agreed to eee 


2. £3,918,500, Wages, &c., of Officers, Seamen, Boys, Coastguard, and 
Marines :—Vote agreed to. 


ARMY EXCESSES, 1892-3. 
8. £100, Army (Ordnance Factories) Excess 1892-3 :—Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXCESSES, 1892-3. 
4, £685 14s., Civil Service Excesses, 1892-3 :—Vote agreed to. 
Resolutious to be reported To-morrow :—Committee to sit again 
To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


KitcHen anp RerresuMent Rooms (House or Commons)—Motion for a 
Select Committee— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to control the arrangements for the Kitchen and 


Refreshment Rooms in the Department of the Serjeant-at- Arms attending this House.” 
—(Mr. T. E. Ellis). 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 


The Committee was accordingly nominated of.—Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Agg-Gardner, Lord 
Burghley, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Fellowes, General Goldsworthy, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. 
Jacoby, Mr. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Loder, Mr. M‘Arthur, Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. Alfred 
Thomas, and Dr. Tanner. —Ordered, That Three be the quorum,—( Mr. 7. E. Ellis) 


Rivers Pollution Prevention Bill—Ordered (Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, Sir John Dorington, Mr. Barran, Sir Henry Howorth, and Dr. 
Farquharson : :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 95.] 

Industrial and Provident Societies Act (1893) Amendment Seasons (Mr. 


Howell, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Bartley, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr, Henr 
Hobhouse, and Mr. Charles Fenwick : :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 96. 


County Councils Association (Scotland) Expenses Bill—Ordered (Mr. Renshaw, 


Captain Hope, Captain Sinclair, Mr. Parker Smith, Sir John Kinloch, Mr. Maxwell, 
and Dr, Farquharson :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 97.] aul 


Merchandise Marks Acts 887 and 1891) Amendment (Cutlery) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Howell, and Mr. ° Henry J. 
Wilson :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 98.] 
Ground Game Act (1880) Extension Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lambert, Earl Compton, 
Mr. Channing, Mr. Billson, Mr. John H. Roberts, and Mr. "Tattrell : :)—Bill 
presented, an read first time. [Bill 99.] 
Foreign Meat Bill— Ordered (Mr. Lambert, Mr. Yerburgh, Dr. Farquharson, Sir John 
Kennaway, and Mr. Billson :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 100.] 
Sport Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. Barran, Mr. John Burns, 
Mr, Diamond, General Goldsworthy, Major Jones, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. E. J. C€. 
Morton, Mr. Schwann, and Mr, tage Sutherland :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 101.] 
Tickets Bill—Ordered (Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. Bousfield, Mr. John Burns, Dr. 
ark, Sir John Leng, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. Picton, Mr. Provand, Sir Albert 
Rollit, and Dr. Tanner :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 102.) 
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Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act (1886) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Angus Sutherland, Mr. Weir, Dr. Macgregor, and Sir Donald Macfarlane :)— 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 103.] 


Women’s Franchise Bill—Ordered (Dr. Clark, Mr. Jacob Br night, Mr. Cameron 
Corbett, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. C. B. M‘Laren, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Stansfeld, Sir William Wedderburn, and Mr. John Wilson (Durham) : ) 
—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 104. } ae pa ee 


Tenant Farmers’ Sporting Rights Bill—Ordered (Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Benson, Mr. 
Burnie, Mr. Bilison, Mr. Logan, Mr. Halley Stewart,and Sir William Wedderburn :) 
—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 105.] 


Workmen’s Houses Tenure Bill—Ordered (Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. John 
Wilson (Govan), Mr. John Wilson (Durham), and Mr. Philipps :)—Bill presented, 


and read first time. [Bill 106.] 


Irish Education Act (1892) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Field, Dr. Kenny, 
Mr. John Redmond, and Mr, Clancy :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 107,] 


Solicitors (Ireland eo (Wr. Field and Dr. Kenny :)—Bill presented, and 
read first time. [Bill 108.] 


Clubs Registration (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Field and Dr. Kenny:)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 109.] 


Qutdoor Provident Relief Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bartley, Sir Frederich Seager Hunt, 
and General Goldsworthy :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 110.] 


Occupying Tenants’ Enfranchisement Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bartley, Sir Frederick 
Tpit Hunt, and General Goldsworthy :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
Bill 111.) 


Solicitors’ Examination Bill—Ordered (Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Perks, Mr. Billson, 


and Mr, Chance :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 112] .,, Es 


Kingston-upon-Hull (Court of Record) Bill—Ordered (Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 


Charles Wilson, Sir Seymour King, Mr. Clarence Smith, Commander Bethell, and 
Mr, Wilson-Todd :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 113.] 


Grocers’ Certificates (Scotland) Abolition Bill—Ordered (Sir John Leng, Mr. 
John Wilson (Govan), Mr. Crombie, and Mr. Dalziel :)—Bill presented, and read first 


time. [Bill 114.] 


Ways anp MEans—considered in Committee. 


1. Resolved, That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
Service of the year ended the 31st day of March, 1893, the sum of £785 14s. be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


2. Resolved, That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895, the sum of £3,918,500 be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill—Read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 


Mr. SpEakER—lIndisposition—Mr. Speaker was reported to be still er 
and Mr. Mellor took the Chair as Deputy Speaker ose 


Business oF THE Hovse—Resolved, “That the House do meet To-morrow 
at Two of the clock,”—( The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
cinecanpeaars 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee, 
- (In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1894-5. 
(Votre on Account.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,199,768, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895” ve sor eee «789 





After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, kK 
“That the Item of £1,160,000, for Public Education in England and Wales, be reduced 
by £500,"—( Mr. J. G. Lawson.) eee eee eee eee 803 
After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed ... eee eee ee §=831 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the item of £9,000, for Temporary Commissions, be reduced by £100,”—(Mr. A, 
C. Morton) eee eee eee eee eee eee 838 
After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn ... ees woe ©6843 
Original Question again proposed— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, P 
“ That the Item of £5,000, for Highlands and I[sJands of Scotland (Public Works and 
Communications) be reduced by £100,"—(Mr. Weir) ,,, is eee 847 § 
After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn ... coe coe 850 
Uriginal Question put, and agreed to:—Resolution to be reported 
To-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow pas coe ©6985] J 


Suprty—Rerort—Resolutions [20th March] reported, and agreed to— . 
[See page 749.] F 
Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon the 19th day of this instant March, was 
reported from the Committee of Supply, and which was then agreed to by the House, 
be now read, 
“ That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 155,347, all ranks, be maintained for the P 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, 
excluding Her Majesty's Indian Possessions, during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1895.” 


Army (Annual) Bill—Ordered, “That leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide, 
during Twelve Months, for the Discipline and Regulation of the Army ; and that Mr. A 
Secretary Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, and Mr. Woodall do 


prepare and bring it in.” Bill presented, and read first time. Bill to be read a second 
time To-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 116.] 


Ways anpD Means—considered in Committee 
(In the Committee.) 852 
Resolutions [20th March] reported, 


1. “That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the N 
year ended 31st day of March, 1893, the sum of £785 14s. be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

2. “ That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, the sum of £3,918,500 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Ordered, “‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Consolidated Fund (No.1) T 
Bill, that they have power to make provision therein pursuant to the said Resolutions.” 
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Consolidated Fund (No. 1 Bill— 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


After short Debate, Amendments agreed to:—Bill reported, with an 
amended Title :—As amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
nm see 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (HovusE or Commons) ExpENsEs— 
Motion for, 
“ Return showing detailed receipts and expenditure of Kitchen Committee for the years 


ending the 31st day of December, 1891, the 3lst day of December, 1892, and the 31st 
day of December, 1893.” 


After short Debate, Motion postponed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
J. Morley and Sir J. 7, Hibbert :}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 115] 


Road Subvention Abolition (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles Cameron, 
Viscount Wolmer, Mr. Baird, Mr. Robert Wallace, Sir James Carmichael, Mr. 
M' Ewan, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Paul, and Mr. Provand :)—Bill presented, and 
read first time. [Bill 117.] 


Public-Houses (Hours of Closing) (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles Cameron, 
Mr. John Wilson (Govan), Mr. Hunter, Sir John Leng, and Mr. Beith :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 118.] 


Sale of Intenionting Liquors Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. Bolithe, Sir 
Thomas Lea, Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Colonel Bridgeman, and Mr. 
Alexander Cross :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 119.]} 


Jury Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. 
Lleyd Morgan, and Mr, Havelock Wilson:)—Bill presented, and read first time. 


[Bill 120.} 


Factory and Workshops Act (1891) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry 
James, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr, Fenwick >)—Bill presented, and 
read first time. tBin 121.] 


Pusiic Accounts ComMITTEE— 


Ordered, That Mr. Wodehouse be discharged from the Select Committee of Public 
Accounts. 


Ordered, That Mr. Cameron Corbett be added to the Committee,—(Sir J. T. Hibbert.> 


Army (AnnvuAL) Bitt—Observations on Motion for Adjournment :—Motion 
agreed £0 ace eee oe eee eee eee 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 22. 


Mr. SpeaAKER—Indisposition—-Mr. Speaker was reported to be still indisposed, 
and Mr. Mellor took the Chair as Deputy Speaker eee oop 
New Writ Issuep ror LANARKSHIRE (Mrp Division). 


QUESTIONS. 


—g—— 


Tue SappELL Tenancy DisputE—Questions, Sir D. Macfarlane ; Answers, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 
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Houses or Int-Rervute 1n Liverroor—Question, Mr. §. Smith ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

Trespass Prosecutions at DinewaLt—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

FooTpaTHs IN THE IsLanp OF LEwis—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan)... 

INVERGORDON FERRY—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The "Secretary for 
Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eee ose on 

OVERCHARGES ON THE LoNDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER Ratway—Question, 
Mr. J. Stuart; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella). 

Potice Court Procepure—Question, Mr. Owen ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ee eee 

THe Procurator Fiscat or Locumappy—Question, Dr. "Macgregor ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) eee eee 

BaRLINNIE Prison—Question, Mr. W. Whitelaw ; Answer, The Secretary 
for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Finnor Postat Facititres—Question, Mr. Hayden; Answer, The Post- 
master General (Mr. A. Morley) ... ove cee eee 

Raitway Faciiities BETrwEEN DroGHEDA anp DuBLIn—Questions, Mr. 
Clancy ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella). 

IRELAND AND THE NEw ReEGistRatT1ion Bitt—Questions, Mr. Clancy, Mr. 
Carson, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Darling ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 


Treland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee eee eee 
HiILtttTown TELEGRAPH SERVICE—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee ove 


Firing ry HigHi~anp ScHoorts—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

CuLtcu on THE Essex Fisninc Grounps—Questions, Mr. Dodd ; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) ove eee 

Tae Canapran CattLte TrapE—Questions, Dr. Farquharson; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

GresHam University Drarr Caarter—Question, Mr. Carvell Williams ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith) ... eee ove eve 

Tue GuBERNADO IsLAND Far ALITr—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Papers on Siam—Question, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ove ° 

Post Orrice Savines Bank WitHpRAWALS—Question, Mr. Paul; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

THe PartiaAMentaRY CuHarity Commiss1on—Question, Mr. Carvell 
Williams; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) ... eee eee eee 

Tue Army (ANNUAL) Brtt—Questions, Mr. Gibson ‘Bowles ; ; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Sea Fisueries Bitt—Question, Sir A. Rollit; Answer, The President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) eee eee ove 

Tue Irish Lanp Acts—Question, Mr. Carson; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

PrersonaL ExpLtanation—The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth), as to a letter written by Mr. Arnold-Forster to The 
Times—Observations, Sir H. James, Mr. Gibson Bowles. 

Tue Coorenitt, GUARDIANS AND THE LaBourERs Act—Questions, Mr. 
Young, Mr. Knox ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley) ... ove eee oe eee see 
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Tue De Freyne Evictions—Question, Mr. Hayden; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee 
Tue Irish Crvit Service—Question, Mr. Hayden ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ooo ose vee 
Loans To IntsH TEnants—Questions, Mr. Gilhooly, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ove oe 
Tue Convict MicnuaEL Watsu—Question, Mr. Hayden; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... eee 
Lunatics In Betrast WorkHovusE—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ane 
Baturwa Lieut Rartway—Question, Mr. Clancy ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee ove 


Town Parks 1n IRELAND—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
BELFAST aay ly gone Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, The Chief Secretary 


for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee ove 
Tue Evictions oN Lorp D1L1on’s Estate —Question, Mr. Hayden ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... eee 


ApJOURNMENT—EASsTER— 


Resolved,“ That this House at its rising this day do adjourn till Saturday next, and at its 
rising on Saturday, do adjourn till Thursday, 29th March. Thaton Saturday, as soon as 
the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill has been passed, Mr. Deputy Speaker do adjourn the 
House without Question put,”—(Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer) ,,, 3 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——o-——- — 


SurpLy—Rerort—Resolution [21st March] reported, 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1894-5. 
(Votre on Account.) 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,199,768, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the following Civil Services and Revenue Depart- 
ments for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, namely :—[See page 789. ] 


After short Debate, Resolution agreed to ove ove ove 


Army (Annual) Bill (No. 116)— 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Thursday, 29th March ove vee oe 


MOTIONS. 
—o——_ 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill—Ordered Te Walter Foster 
and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 122.] 


Consolidated Fund (No. 1) BilJ]—Bill, as amended, considered; to be read the third 
time upon Saturda y eee eee eee eee ee 
COMMONS, SATURDAY, MARCH 24. 


Mr. SpeakER—lIndisposition—Mr. Speaker was reported to be still indisposed, 
and Mr. Mellor took the Chair as Deputy Speaker. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
-_——0-—-—-—_ 


Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill— 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read the third 
time ”"— 
Tue Macazine RirLtE—After short Debate, Motion agreed to eee 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order of the House of 22nd March, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker adjourned the House until Thursday, 29th March, 


without Question put. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 26. 
Avvypess in Reply to Ber Mlajestp’s Most Gracious Hpeech— 
Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address of Monday the 12th instant reported, 
and Address and Answer to be printed and published. 


Business OF THE Hovuse—Standing Order No. XXXIX. considered 
(according to Order), and dispensed with for this day’s Sitting. 


Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; then 
(Standing Order XXXIX. having been dispensed with) Bill read 2*; Committee 
negatived ; Bill read 3*, and passed. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 
Commiss1on—Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill; received the Royal Assent ,.. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 
Mr. SpeAKER—Indisposition—Mr. Speaker was reported to be still indisposed, 
and Mr. Mellor took the Chair as Deputy Speaker. 


Commission—Message to attend the Lords Commissioners ;—the House 
went ;—and being returned ;— 


Mr. Deputy Speaker reported the Royal Assent to :— 
1. Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Act, 1894. 
Avvress in Reply to Mer Mlajesty’s Most Gracious Speech— 


The Vice Chamberlain of the Household (Right hon. Charles R. Spencer) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o——_ 


IncHEsTER RaLway Fartatity—Question, Mr. J. Stuart; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) ove 


THe Cuarity Commission—Questions, Mr. Carvell Williams ; Answers, 
The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) eee eee 
Miitary Instruction For VOLUNTEER Orricers—Question, Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) eee eve eee eee eee 
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Sea E1sHertes—Question, Sir A. Rollit; Answer, The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS IN THE House or Commons—-Question, Mr. 
Paul; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) ... 

University oF Lonpon Commiss1on—Question, Sir A. Rollit ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Mr. ARNOLD-ForSTER AND THE SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY—Personal 
Explanation, Mr. Arnold-Forster. 

Tue Army (AnnvuAL) Bitt—Questions, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Hanbury ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... 





New Member Sworn—Ronald Craufurd Munro-Ferguson, Esquire, for the 
Leith District of Burghs. 
ApJOURNMENT—Loss oF THE “ Port YarRock ”— 


Mr. Havelock Wilson, Member for Middlesbrough, rose in his place, and 
asked leave to move the Adjournment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance—namely, “ The 
loss of life caused by the loss of the British sailing vessel Port Yarrock,” 
but the pleasure of the House not having been signified, Mr. Deputy 
Speaker called on those Members who supported the Motion to rise in 
their places, and less than 40 Members having accordingly risen :— 


The House proceeded to the Business of the Day. 


MOTIONS. 


—-1»)» —— 
Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to make better provision for the Equalisation of 
Rates as between different parts of London,”-—( Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ,,, ss 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Walter Foster, and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton: )—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 1964} sas 

Conciliation Bill— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to make better provision for the settlement of 
labour disputes,”—(Mr. Mundella.) 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Secretary Asquith, and Mr. Burt :)—Bill presented, 
and read first time. [Bill 125 eco ose eee eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ow 
SuppLy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Civit Service—Resolution— 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, 


“It is desirable to recruit the First Division of the Civil Service by promotion from the 
Second Division,"’—(Mr. Field.) 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Question again proposed oe eve eee oy 
Law Orricers (Private Practice)}—Resolution— 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, 


“This House regrets that the public remuneration of the Law Officers having been 
increased, in consideration of the arrangement as to private practice therein specified, 
that arrangement has been widely departed from,”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed eee ave ose on 

QUARANTINE—Observations. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN Non-Boarp ScHoots—Observations ... ove 
Main Question, “That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to. one ove eee eee eee 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
q CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (ESTIMATES) 1894-5. 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works anp BvuILpINGs. 


1, £31,526, Royal Palaces :—After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
2. £79,228, Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens :—After short Debate, Vote 
agreed to ws. eee eee ove ose eee 
3. £30,855, Houses of Parliament Buildings :—After short Debate, Vote 
agreed to w+. ove eee eee eee eee 
4. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £31,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the extension of the Admiralty Buildings.” 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That £30,200 be granted for the 
said Service,”"—(Mr. Bartley.) 


After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to... ose eee ove 
5. £59,278, Miscellaneous Legal Buildings :—After short Debate, Vote 
agreed to eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow 


Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of Working Classes) Bill 
CNo. 3):—Read a second time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders Bill (No. 1) :—Read a second time, and 
committed. 


Local Government (Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 2) :—Read a second 
time, and committed. 

Behring Sea Award Bill—Ordered (The Attorney General, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton :}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 123.] 

Merchandise Marks (Files) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Coleridge, Sir 


Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Colonel Howard Vincent :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 126] 


Hop Substitutes Bill— Ordered (Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Channing, Sir Edmund Lechmere, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Rankin, Colonel Warde, Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, Mr. 
Godson :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 127.] 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 30. Page 
Mr. SpEAKER—Indisposition—Mr. Speaker was reported to be still indisposed, 
and Mr. Mellor took the Chair as Deputy Speaker ove + 1001 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—— 


Recorp or Previous Convictions—Questions, Mr. Ernest Spencer, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home D2partment 
(Mr. Asquith). 
Toe CuHarity Commiss1on—Questions, Mr. Dodd, Mr. J. W. Lowther ; 
Answers, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ... eo» 1002 
Tue Essex Fisuine Grounps—Questions, Mr. Dodd, Mr. Round ; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) ove soe 1008 
DaneGErRous DeRELICT—Question, Mr. Macdona; Answer, The President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella)... ooo eee «+» 1004 
Prison Warvers’ Hours—Question, Mr. W. Long ; Auswer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 
ILLustRaATED Lessons on INTEMPERANCE—Question, Sir J. Whitehead ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ... eee 1005 
Workine Hours at tHe CentraL TeLcecrara Orrice—Question, Colonel 
Lockwood ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 
Customs SratisticaL DerarTMENT—Question, Mr. Grove ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ... oe ee 1006 
HavLBow.inE Dockyarp—Question, Mr. Field ; Auswer, The Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 
Tue Destruction or DereLictrs—Question, Mr. Macdona ; Answer, The 


President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) eee eee 1007 
Cus anv Excise Licences—Question, Mr. Dodd ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee eee eee 1008 


Tue DisaRMAMENT QuEsTION—Question, Sir J. Whitehead ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Income Tax Returns—Question, Mr. Bartley ; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) .,, on oop eve L009 


NOTICE. 
—_9———- 


University OF Lonpon Commisston—Notice of Motion (Sir A. Rollit). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_o——— 
Suppty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Cuarity Commission (Partiamentary Conrrot)—Motion for a Select 
Committee :—Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the words, 

“A Select Committee be pr ys to inquire whether it is desirable to take measures to 

bring the action of the Charity Commission more directly under the control of Parlia- 


ment, and to give it more effectua! means of dealing with the business which will 
before it,”—( Mr. J. H. Ellis,)—instead thereof. , yee 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
After Debate, Question put, and negatived :—Words added, 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to... ooo ees 1035 
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Resolved, That this House do immediately r2solve itself into Committee of . 


Supply (Mr. Acland). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair” eee ove eee vee ove 


PIsTOLs AND REVOLVERS ACCIDENTs :— Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words, 


“In the opinion of this House the large number of accidents caused by the indiscriminate 
carrying of pistols and revolvers calls for immediate legislation,"—(The Marquess of 
Carmarthen),—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 118 ; Noes 54.— 
(Division List, No. 8) oe eee ove eee ose 
Main Question again proposed :— 
Tue Income Tax—Observations (Mr. Bartley) 
FLoaTING DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC—Observations (Mr. Macdona) ... 
France anp Siam—Observations (Sir R. Temple) eee 
Main Question put, and agreed to ove coe ove eve 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (ESTIMATES), 1894-5. 


Crass I1.—Pusric Works anp Buitprnes. 
1. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £28,614, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1895, for Expenditure in respect of Art-and Science 
Buildings, Great Britain.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Item J, for Science and Art Department Buildings, be reduced by £4,500, in 
respect of Temporary Buildings at South Kensington,”—(Mr. Bartley.) wie 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 25 ; Noes 


82,.— (Division List, No. 9) eee eee eee eee 
Original Question again proposed. 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... ove eee 


2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £21,161, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1895, for Expenditure in respect of Diplomatic and 
Consular Buildings, and for the maintenance of certain Cemeteries Ab hs 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item E, for China Rents, be reduced by £100, in respect of Rents for Legation 


and Consular Buildings in China,”"—(Mr. Hanbury) ,,, ee SPE 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 16; Noes 
92.—(Division List, No. 10) ove eee ove ove 
Original Question again proposed. 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... eee eee 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next :—Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 
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Sport Regulation Bill (No. 101)— 
Order for Second Reading read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. A. C. Morton.) 
After short Debate, it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned :— 
Debate to be resumed on Wednesday next. 


North Berwick Provisional Order Bill (No. 89) :—Read a second time, and 
committed ese 


MOTIONS. 
—_—)——— 


Magistrates’ Qualification Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodd, Mr, Stansfeld, Mr. Arch, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. Neville :)}—Bill presented, and 
read first time. [Bill 128.] 


Corporate Associations (Pro: ) Bill—Ordered (Mr, Howell, Mr, Barrow, Mr. 
Beaufoy, Mr. Benn, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Frye, Mr. Montagu, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. 
Rowlands, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Stewart Wallace :)—Bil presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 129.] 


Valuation (Metropolis) Bill- Ordered (Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Cohen, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Mr, James Stuart, Mr. J. Rowlands, Mr. Howell, Captain Norton :)—Bill presented, 
and read first time. [Bill 130.] 


SuppLy—Report— 
Resolutions [29th March] reported, and agreed to.—[See p. 963.] 
COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 2. 
QUESTIONS. 





I~=— 
Mititary Instructions Regarpine Riots 1x Inp1a—Question, Mr, Caine ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) one 


Tae Inpian Councits Act—Question, Mr. Caine; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

CHARGE aGatnst a Hinpu Deruty CoLLector—Question, Mr. Caine ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ‘ad 

THe BaLtapaun Murper Case—Questions, Mr. Caine; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

ILLEGAL TRAWLING IN THE Moray Firta—Question, Sir W. Wedderburn ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) _., cee 

Tue Deer Forests Inquiry—Question, Mr. Seymour Keay ; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) obs cee jon 

Samoa—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Tue Russo-German ComMERCIAL Treaty—Question, Mr. J. W. Lowther ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Kiane Hune—Question, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) - eve 

RanGes For THE Lee-Metrorp RirLe—Question, Sir H. Fletcher; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Miuirary BiLtets at WakEFIELD—Question, Mr. Nussey ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Tue Inpran Starr Corrs—Question, Mr. Talbot ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) coe sen anh 

Lasourers’ Corraces aT Lerxirep—Question, Mr. Kennedy ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Income ‘Tax CommissionERs—Questions, Colonel Heward | Vincent; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T, Hibbert) ote 
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DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC—Questions, Sir J. Leng, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 
Curistmas Pay IN THE Mancuester Post OrrickE—Question, Mr. 
Schwann ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) - 1101 
STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES RartLway—Question, Mr. T. D. Sullivan ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) «+» 1102 
German Prison-MavE Goops—Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. 
Brunner ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) 1103 
THe UNDERMANNING OF BritisH SHips—Questions, Mr. Provand, Sir J. 
Gorst, Mr. H. J. Wilson, Sir A. Rollit, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) ese -- 1104 
RETIREMENT REGULATIONS IN THE PuBLIic SERVICE—Question, Mr. R. 
Wallace ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ... 1106 
Lonpon BakErireEs—Question, Mr. Barrow; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 
Lonpon Buitpine Byrsr-Laws—Questions, Mr. Howell, Sir A. Rollit; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 1107 
Irtsh StatEs—Questions, Captain Donelan; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ove --- 1108 
Cuurcu or Eneranp Marriace Laws—Question, Sir G. Dabeons Morgan ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 
A.tecep Boycortine at KELts—Questions, Mr. Carson, Mr. W. Kenny ; 


Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) -- 1109 
Dockxyarp PEnsions—Question,, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen; Answer, The 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) eee eee ILL 


War Orrice—MeEpicat Drvis1on—Question, Captain Norton ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 
Tue Nortinguam Execution—Question, Mr. Ballantine ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) -- 1112 
‘Waxes anp Loca, GOVERNMENT—Question, Mr. Herbert Lewis ; Answer, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 
Crvit Service Ru_tes—Question, Mr. W. Kenny ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 


. Soxprers’ Institutes in Dusiin—Question, Mr. A. O’Connor ; Answer, 


The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) eee 1118 
LETTERKENNY District AsyLum—Question, Mr. A. O’Connor ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
ALLEGED “Corkace” at Temperance Hotets—Question, Mr. Bartley ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee L114 


“Tue Setect ComMMITTEE ON THE IRIsH Lanp Acts—Question, Mr. T. W. 


Russell ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
Tue BupeeT—Question, Mr. Goschen; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 
Army (AnnvaL) Birt—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 


MOTIONS. 
——0—_ 
Law Library, Four Courts (Ireland) Bill—Motion for leave— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to authorise an advance out of the general — 
of moneys belonging to suitors of the Supreme Court in Ireland for the Pr Worley) the 
Library used by the Bar of Ireland at the Four Courts, Dublin,”—( dr. J. Morley). 

After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered (Mr. J. Morley and Sir J. T. Hibbert :)—Bill presented, 


and read first time. [Bill 131] ... ove See ewe 1115 
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Stanpine Committee (Scortanp)—Resolution— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in addition to the two Standing Committees appointed under Standing Order, No. 
47, a Standing Committee shall be appointed for the consideration of all Bills rela 
exclusively to Scotland which may, by Order of the House, be committed to them, an 
that the provisions of Standing Order, No. 47, shall apply to the said Standing 
Committee. 

That the said Standing Committee do consist of all the Members representing Scottish 
constituencies, together with 15 other Members, to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection, who shall have power from time to time to discharge the Members so 
nominated by them, and to appoint others in substitution for those discharged. 


That Standing Orders Nos. 49 and 50 do apply to the said Standing Committee,”—( Sir 
G. Trevelyan.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 

“ This House declines to sanction, in regard to Bills relating to one portion only of the 
United Kingdom, any plan by which the ancient practice as to the constitution of 
Committees of this House shall be fundamentally altered until it has had an 
opportunity of pronouncing upon a general scheme which shall extend a like treatment 
to Bills relating to each of the other portions of the United Kingdom,” —(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour ) eee eee eee eee eee eee 1127 


Question proposed, “ That the words ‘in addition to the two Standing 
Committees appointed under Standing Order, No. 47’ stand part of the 





Question * eee eee eee eee eee eee 1137 
After Debate, it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned :—Debate to 
be resumed on Thursday ove ove ove eve 1215 


Merchant Shipping Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Mr. Secretary Asquith, Mr. Burt :) 
—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 132] ee pike wee 1216 


SuprLy—Report— 
Resolutions [30th March] reported, and agreed to.—[See p. 1064.] 
PARLIAMENTARY Papers DistriBuTION— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to assist Mr. Speaker in superintending 
the form and regulating the Distribution of Parliamentary Papers. 


Ordered, That Mr. Bartley, Mr. Causton, Mr. Cavendish, Mr, Edwards, Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
Flynn, Mr. Howell, Sir Herbert Maxwell, and Mr. Francis Stevenson be Members of 
the Committee. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records.. 
Ordered, That Three be the quorum,—( Mr. Causton.) 
Statute Law Revision Brus, &c.— 


Lords Message [19th March] communicating the following Resolution, namely—* That 
it is desirable that all Statute Law Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the present 
Session be referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament,” considered. 


Resolved, That this House doth concur with the Lords in the said Resolution. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords to acquaint them therewith,—( Zhe 
Attorney General.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 3. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—$7.——— 
London County Council (Tower Bridge Southern Approach) Bill (by 
Order)— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time” eos ove ove cee eve ee 1217 


After Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed ape “ +» 1288 
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- Potice anp Sanitary ReGuLations—Appointment of a Committee— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Committee of Selection do appoint a Committee, not exceeding Nine Members, 
to whom shall be committed all Private Bills promoted by Municipal and other Local 
Authorities, by which it is proposed to create powers relating to Police and Sanitary 
a which deviate from, or are in extension of, or are repugnant to, the 

e w. 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 
That Five be the quorum of the Committee,”"—(Mr. George Russell) ,,, re 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to ove eee vee 


QUESTIONS. 


_—o—_—_— 


Unper THE Waite Ensign—Question, Mr. Muntz ; Answer, The Secretary 


to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 
OccasionaL Licences—Question, Sir W. Lawson; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eos eee 
TitHE Trovusies 1n South WaLes—Question, Mr. Griffith-Boscawen ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 
Dr. GricgsBy—Question, Major Rasch; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ove eee eee 
Computsory RETIREMENT IN QUEEN’s COLLEGES—Question, Mr. Pinkerton ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 
Tue Nava Reserve—Question, Mr. Cochrane ; Answer, The Secretary to 


the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) eee eee eee 
AccipEnts TO RarLway SERVANTS—Question, Mr. Channing ; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) one eee 


Tue TreLecrarH DEPaRTMENT—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

PassENGER FarEs ON THE LoNnpbDoN, BRIGHTON, AND Soutu Coast 
Raitway—Question, Mr. Benn; Answer, The President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

ANTHRAX—Question, Mr. Fellowes ; Answer, The President of the Board 
of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) ... eee os eee 


“CLASSIFICATION IN THE DockYARDs—Questions, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; 


Answers, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) eee 

BanpDs IN THE RoyaL Parks—Question, Mr. Aird; Answer, The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone). 

Boarp or TravE RvuLEs—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) eee eee 

GameE Law Prosecutions at DingwaLt—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

Tue BiackwatTER FisHery—Questions, Major Rasch, Mr. Dodd ; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) ove eee 

Crown Estates—Question, Mr. Yerburgh ; Answer, The Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Tue Sarttcoats CrorrEerR SETTLEMENTSs—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) _ a 

Meat Imports—Questions, Sir H. Maxwell, Mr. Seymour Keay ; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Rartway ComMUNICATION IN Ross-sH1RE—Questions, Mr. Weir; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ose eee 

Tae Deputy SreEaAKER—Question, Sir D. Macfarlane; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 
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MOTIONS. 





——_o——— 


BusinEss OF THE Hovse—Motion for a Select Committee— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to consider and report upon the procedure, 


practice, and forms of the House and Committees,”—(Sir A. Rollit) ,,, ai 
After long Debate, Question put :—The House divided ie 41; Noes 
136. —(Division List, No. 11) ove eve ove 


Home Rute (Scotitanp)—Resolution— 

Motion made, and Question: proposed, 

“ That it is desirable, while retaining intact the power and supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, to establish a Legislature in Scotland for dealing with purely Scottish 
affairs," —(Mr. Dalziel.) 

After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 180; Noes 170. 

—(Division List, No. 12) ove soe eee eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


(I 


Public Buildings (London) Bill (No. 79)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Colonel Hughes.) 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) Bill (No. 6)—Read 


a second time, and committed. 


MOTIONS. 


Solicitors Clreland) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Carson, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 
Neill, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. William Kenny, Mr. Barton, Mr. O Keeffe, and Mr. 


5 ce de :)—Bili presented, and read first time. [Bill 133.] 


Wild Birds’ Protection Act (1880) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Herbert 
Mazxwell, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Joseph Pease, Mr. Loder, Sir William Ingram, and 
Captain Bagot :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 134.] 


Boards of Conciliation Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Mather, Mr. Montagu, Sir Francis Powell, and Sir Albert Rollit : )—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 135.] 


Parliamen Elections (County of London Saturday Poll) Bill—Ordered 
(Captain Norton, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr. John Burns :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 136.] 


Hours of Labour (Local Authorities Servants) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Macdonald, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. John Burns, Mr. ye Beans, and Mr, Keir-Hardie:) 


—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 137.] 
eas 5 Registration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Bougfeld, Mr. Grove, 
oa ‘ise Hobhouse, and Mr, Henry J. Wilson :)—Bill presented, and read first time, 
138 


Em ’ Liability Bill—Ordered (Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr, Walter McLaren, and Sir 
William Houldsworth :)— Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 139.] 
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Old Age Provident Pensions Bill (No. 9)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second I 
time,”—( Colonel Dampier Palmer) coe eee eee 1317 


After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Debate be 
now adjourn 2 —( Mr. Hunter) eee eee coe ete 1369 


After short Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 205; Noes 
136.—(Division List, No. 13.) 


Debate to be resumed on Monday  « eee eco ee 1373 


Patent Agents Bill (No. 18)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—(Mr. Alban Gibbs.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee es 1876 ’ 
Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) Bill (No. 26)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—(Mr. Howard.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed ose os eos 1377 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill (No. 44)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” —( Sir R. Webster.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed eee ooo «ee 1378 


Foreign and Colonial Meat (No. 2) Bill (No. 45)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


It being half-past Five of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned. ] 
Debate to be resumed on Monday next. 





MOTIONS. 
—g—— 


Local Governm Ireland) isional Order (No. 4) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 

J. | Ap iment > od ph Provigie presented, and read first time, [Bill 140.] 

Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1875), &c. Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir 
Charles Cameron, Mr. Frederick Frye, Mr. Kearley, Dr. Farquharson, and Mr. 
Channing :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 141.] 

Crofters’ i (Scotland) Acts Amendment (County of Bute) Bill— 

Ordered (Sir Charles Cameron, Dr. Clark, Sir Leonard Lyell, Mr. Weir, Sir Donald 

Macfarlane, Mr. Beith, and Mr. Angus Sutherland :) —Bill presented, and read first 

time. [Bill 142.] 

Patent Agents Registration Bill— Ordered (Mr. Warmington, Mr. David Thomas, 
and Mr, Byrne :)}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 143.] 
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East London Water Bill (by Order)— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—( Dr. Farquharson) eee eee eee eee 1381 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. J. 
Stuart.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question” ... 1390 

After Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 228 ; Noes 227, 
—(Division List, No. 14) eee eee eee eee 1419 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Thames Conservancy Bill (by Order)— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—( Sir F. Diron- Hartland.) 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed sve vee eee 1425 


Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Bill that no further powers 
of taking water from the River Thames than may now be legally exercised be given by 
the Bill to the Water Companies, and that, as far as necessary, the Bill be amended to 
give effect to this Instruction,’—(Mr. J. Stuart.) 


Motion agreed to. 


West Middlesex Water Bill (by Order)— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed ooo ese eee 1426 


London Streets and Buildings Bill— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Order for Committal be read, and discharged. 


That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee of Eleven Members, Six to be 
nominated by the House, and Five by the Committee of Selection. 


That all Petitions against the Bill presented six clear days before the meeting of the 
Committee be referred to the Committee ; and that such of the Petitioners as pray to 
be heard by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or Witnesses, be heard on their Petitions 
against the Bill, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in support of the Bill against 
such Petitioners. 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

That Seven be the quorum,”—( Mr. Howell.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to oe ove ewe 1429 





New Members Sworn—Alfred Money Wigram, poms for County of 
Essex (Southern or Romford Division). The Hon. Arthur George 
Brand, for County of Cambridge (Northern or Wisbech Division). 
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QUESTIONS. 
—n ——_ 


DipLomatic RELATIONS WITH VENEZUELA—Question, Colonel Howard 
Vincent; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir E. Grey). 

Curist’s Hosprrat—Question, Major Darwin ; Answer, The Vice President 
of the Council (Mr. Acland) ove eve 

Lunatics In Betrast WorkHhovusE—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Knox ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J 
Morley). 

Town Parks in IRELAND—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Knox ; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee 

Tenants’ IMPROVEMENTS IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 

ExaMINaTIons FOR Irn1sH Monrtors—Question, Mr. Bodkin ; “Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr.J. Morley)... vee 

Lesson Books 1n IrtsH ScHoors—Questions, Mr. Bodkin ; Anewen, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

HasitvaL OrrenDERS—Question, Mr. Paul; Answer, The Secretary for 
Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eee eee eve eee 

THe Faiture oF GEorGE BARKER aND Company—Questions, Mr. J. 
Rowlands ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) ... eee eee cee 

ENFIELD AND SPARKBROOK FAcTORIEs - -~Queations, Mr. A. C. “Morton, Mr. 
Benn, Mr. Weir ; Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office 
(Mr. Woodall) eee eee eee eee eee 

EasterRN PonpoLanp—Question, Mr. Whiteley; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

Tue Dum-Dum MurpEer—Question, Mr. Caine; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) eee ove eve 

THE Stampine OF WEIGHING MAcHINEs—-Question, Mr. Caine; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) ove eee 

ReEe@istRARS OF BirtHs As PoxriticaL AGENTS—Question, Mr. Woods ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre). 

Inpian Cotton Imports—Questions, Sir D. Macfarlane, Mr. Whiteley ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) coe 

Irish Post Orrick CLotuine Contracts—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee 

Tue Rev. Jonn HERKLEss—Question, Sir C. Dalrymple; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Tue Derences or CoLompo—Question, Mr. Schwann; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) «+. eve 

Roya, Navat EnGineertne Examinations—Question, Mr. Schwann ; 
Answer, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson). 

Crrton Rirte Rance—Question, Mr. Schwann ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) eo ove ee 

“PaRLIAMENTARY Depates” InpEx—Questions, Mr. Bartley ; Answers, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Harpours oF REFUGE ON THE East Coast or YORKSHIRE—Question, Mr. 
Holden ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) 

RaILway Raves AND CHARGES—Questions, Mr. Richardson, Sir J. 
Whitehead ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella). 

Licence Frrs—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 
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AtpersHot Potice Station—Question, Mr, Jeffreys; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eee 
Retiaious Impartiality IN Inpta—Questions, Sir W. Wedderburn ; 


Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Text Books 1n Inp1IAN ScHoots—Question, Sir W. Wedderburn ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

District Councitts—Question, Colonel Gunter; Answer, The President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) eee eee 

Tue VOLUNTEER DecoraTion—Question, Viscount Wolmer; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Sir C. FrREEMANTLE’s CommITTEE—Question, Viscount Wolmer ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

EpinsureH CastLeE Rock—Questions, Viscount Wolmer; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) .. eee 

EpinsurGH Commissary Orrice—Question, Viscount Wolmer ; hans 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan), 

Tue Buriat Acts—Question, Mr. G. Allsopp; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) vee ee 

InstrucTIONS FOR DocKkyakRD ApPpRENTICES—Question, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen ; Answer, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Robertson). 

Miuirary vy. Crvitian Lasour—Question, Captain Donelan ; Auswer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Devacoa Bay Rattway—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ove 

LismorE AGRARIAN TroUBLES—Question, Mr. W. Kenny; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Pusiicans AND MiLitary PEenstoneRs—Questions, Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
Jeffreys, Mr. Bartley ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. a The big of State for War Sor 
Campbell-Bannerman) .. soe 

CANADIAN ELECTION Siewbdeet -thenetiens, Sir C. Dilke ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State. for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) eee 

Tue Serect ComMMITTEE ON THE IrIsH Lanp Acts—Questions, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Carson, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Barton ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... eee 

Lunatics in IRELAND—Question, Sir T. Lea ; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee cee ove eee 

GerMan Export TraDE—Question, Colonel Howard Vincent ; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

THe Benrine Sea Awarp Bitt—Questions, Sir G. Baden-Powell, Mr. 
Gibson Bowles; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ove eee eee eee 

Lasour in GerMaN Convict Prisons—Question, Mr. Conybeare; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) eee 

Tue Evictions iy ARRAN IsLanps—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... eee cee 

BusinEss OF THE HovusE—Questions, Mr. A.J. Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 

Tue Sourn Arrican. Maits—Question, Mr. Conybeare; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee eee ooo 
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MOTION. 
—o— 


Sirtines oF THE House (EXEmMrPTion FROM THE StTaNnDING ORDER)— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the proceedings on the Motion for the Appointment of a Standing Committee on 
Scotch Bills, if under discussion at: Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted under 
the Standing Order Sittings of the House,”"—(Mr. J. Morley.) 

Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 203; Noes 173.—(Division 

List, No. 15.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o——- 


Behring Sea Award Bill (No. 123)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—( The Attorney General.) 


After Debate, Motion agreed to, 
Bill read a second time, and committed eee eee ose 


Stanpinc Committee (Scottanp)—Resolution. [Adjourned Debate. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [2nd April]— 

“ That, in addition to the two Standing Committees appointed under Standing Order 
No. 47, a Standing Committee shall be appointed for the consideratfon of all Bills 
relating exclusively to Scotland which may, by Order of the House, be committed to 
them, and that the provisions of Standing Order No. 47 shall apply to the said 
Standing Committee. 

That the said Standing Committee do consist of all the Members representing Scottish 
constituencies, together with fifteen other Members to be nominated by the Committee 
of Selection, who shall have power from time to time to discharge the Members so 
nominated by them, and to appoint others in substitution for those discharged. 

That Standing Orders Nos. 49 and 50 do apply to the said Standing Committee,”—(Sir 
G. Trevelyan.) 

And which Amendment was, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words— 

“This House declines to sanction, in regard to Bills relating to one portion only of the 
United Kingdom, any plan by which the ancient practice as to the constitution of 
Committees of this House shall be fundamentally altered until it has had an 
opportunity of pronouncing upon a general scheme which shall extend a like treatment 
to Bills relating to each of the other portions of the United Kingdom,”—(Mr, A. J. 
Balfour.) . 

Question again proposed, “ That the words ‘in addition to the two Standing 

Committees appointed under Standing Order No. 47,’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 232 ; Noes 250. 
—(Division List, No. 16) e0e8 eee eee eee 


Original Question again proposed, “ That the words ‘ in addition to the two 
Standing Committees appointed under Standing Order No. 47,’ stand part 
of the Question.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House do now adjourn,” 
(Sir F. Dixon-Hartland.) 

_After short Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 231 ; Noes 
246.—(Division List, No. ‘a 
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[April 5.] 
SranpInG CommitTEE (ScoTLanp)—continued. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Motion made, and Question scmeuuat i That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Mr. Hanbury ) eee eee eee eee 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders Bill (No, 1)—Reported with Amendments 
[Provisional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 2)—Reported without 
Amendment [Provisional Orders confirmed] ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of Working Classes) Bill 
(No. 3)—Reported with Amendments [Provisional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


| 


MOTIONS. 
—_— — 
Notice of Accidents Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr, Mundella, and Mr. Secretary 
Asquith :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 144.] 


Grocers’ Licences Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. David Thomas, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Major Jones, Mr, Alfred Thomas, Mr. Whittaker, and Mr, John Wilson (Durham :)— 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 145.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 6. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_—_-0-_——- 


East Lonpon Water BriL~t—Statement (Mr. J. Stuart) eee ove 


QUESTIONS. 
— —yv ——_ 


Wetsu Scuoot Insrectors—Question, Mr. Kenyon; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Steamsuip Routes to New YorK—Question, Sir J. Leng; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Mair LanpinG at QuEENSTOWN anD MoviLLE—Questions, Sir J. Leng, 
Captain Donelan ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) 

INDIAN TRroopsHies—Question, Mr. Baker; Answer, The Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) pos 

Lonpon BakEHOUsSES—Questions, Mr. Barrow, Dr. " Farquharson, Mr. John 
Burns ; Answers, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre). 

Turirt in ELEMENTARY ScHooLs—Question, Mr. C. Roundell ; Answer, 


The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) wee 
Bangor Pier anp Harsour Worxs—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee eee 


Kenmare Guarpians Evection—Question, Mr. Kilbride; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tue Notrincuam Execution—Question, Mr. Ballantine; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) vee 

Armour-Piercine ProsEcTILEs—Questions, Mr. Hanbury ; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth), 
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1505 


1506 
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1508 
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Tue Evictions ON THE ARRAN IsLAnps—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, The Chief 


Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee ene 
Intanp Brancu, GENERAL Post Orric—E—Question, Mr. Diamond ; 
Answer, The "Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) oe 


Russo-German ComMERCIAL TREATY—Question, Mr. Holland ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) oes 

Tae Army Mepicat Starr—Question, Mr. Webster; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman). 

Tue VoLunTEER Decoration—Question, Mr. Webster; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) _... ee 

Soutn Kensincton Museum—Question, Mr. Webster ; Answer, The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone). 

Reeistry OF Deeps (IrELAND)—Question, Mr. H. Plunkett ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Crviz ServicE SuPERANNUATION— Question, Viscount Cranborne ; Answer, 
The Attorney General (Sir C. Russell) eee 

Ucanpa—Questions, Sir G. Baden-Powell, Sir J. Kennaway ; ‘Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign ‘Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Sunpay Preacuine 1x Cork—Questions, Mr. Barton, Captain Donelan, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. M. Austin, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. Crean ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tue System’ or Parrinec—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Speaker ; 
Explanations, Lord Walter Lennox, Mr. Newdigate e vee 

Business OF THE HousE—Questions, Mr. J. Chamberlain, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. J. Rowlands, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Bartley ; 58 ad The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove vee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—_—)0-—_—_ 


Local Government Provisional Créere =. 2) Bill No. oe the third 
time, and passed eee eee 


Local Government Provisional Order ‘(Housing of Working Classes) Bill 
(No. 3)—As amended, considered ; to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


Government Provisional Orders Bill (No. 1)—As amended, considered ; to 
be read the ment time upon Monday next. 


Local Government Pr Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill (No. 122)—Read a second 


time, and < committed, 


Borth Berwi ek Provisional Order Bill (No. 89)— Reported, without Amendment 
Provisional Order confirmed] ; Bill to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


MOTION. 
——_0-————_ 


ie Fishery Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Sir G. Trevelyan and The 
Lord Advocate ;)—Bill presented, and read first time, [Bil! 146.] 
SuppLyY—Order for Committee read— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair = 908 eee ese eee eee eee 
Royatty Rents anp Way Leaves—Resolution— 


Amendment proposed, | to'léave out ‘from the word “That,” to the’ end of" ' 
the Question, in order to add the words— 
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[April 6.] 
Royatty Rents anp WaYLeaves—Resolution—continued. 
“This House is of opinion that the res resent system of Royalty Rents and Wayleaves is 
t 


injurious to the rales industries, the evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Mining Royalties to show the injurious nature of the present ; and this 
House is of opinion that the time has arrived when such Rents and ayleaves should 
be acquired by the State,” (itr. Woods,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to ve left out stand part of 


the Question ” one ode eee ove see 
After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 150; Noes 43. 
—(Division List, No. 18) eee eee eee eee 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” again pro- 
Business OF THE HousE—Statement (Mr. J. Morley). 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, House adjourned. 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 9. 


Sat First—The Lord Tweedmouth, after the death of his father pes 
Tue Beaumaris ScoemE—Question, Lord Stanley of Alderley; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury and Lord President of the Council (The 
Earl of Rosebery.) 
Local al Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
; to be printed ; and referred to Xe Examiners. (No. 9.) 
Statute Law Revision Bitis anp Consoiipation BiLts— 


Message from the Commons that they concur in the Resolution of this House communi- 
cated to them on the 19th of March last on the subject of Statute Law Revision 
Bills and Consolidation Bills as desired by this House. 


Pistols Bin [H.L.]—Presented (Lord Stanley of Alderley) ; read 1*; and to be printed. 


sabe ini Acts Apengnent Bill [H.L.]—Presented (Lord Halsbwry) ; read 
1*; and to be printed. (No. 


Limitation of Actions Bill a —Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1*; to 
be printed ; and to be read 2* on Monday next. (No. 13.) 


Law of Inheritance Amendment Bill [#.t.]—Presented (The eg Chancellor) ; 
read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Monday next. (No. 14.) 
COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


eer semen | 
FootpaTHs IN THE IsLaND or Lewis—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
Secretary for Seotland (SirG. Trevelyan)  ... vee eee 
ALLEGED AssauLT By A Lewis ScHOOLMASTER—Question, Mr. Weir ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Lire tr tee oe 
ReporteD WRECK OFF WarrREN Hastines Isian uestion, Mr. D. 


Crawford ; Answer, The Secretary'to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth eee oe eee eco 
Fravups in THE Meat TrapE—Question, Mr. Seymour Keay ; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Agriculture-(Mr. H. Gardner). 
METROPOLITAN COUNTERMEN AND TELEGRAPH CLERKS—Question, Mr. 
Butcher ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) ove 
DinewaLt Game ProsEcuTions—Question, Mr. Weir ; rein LE The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J.B. Balfour) eee eee eee ooo 
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Kitiarney Union—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answer, The Chief 


Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
Tue Sianey FisHEertes—Question, Mr. Ffrench; Answer, The Chief 


Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) pon ose oo 
Tue Case or Epwarp Tarre—Question, Mr. Bodkin; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) _... ove 


SKIBBEREEN Custom HovsE—Question, Mr. E. Barry; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Dusiin Custom Hovse—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ove ese ove 

Reports oF Her Masesty’s Inspectors oF Mines—Question, Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Asquith) eee ove eee eee eee 

Tue Benrinc Sea Awarp Britt—Questions, Sir G. Baden-Powell, Sir A. 
Rollit, Mr. J. Chamberlain, Mr. Bartley ; Answers, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton), The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey), The Attorney General (Sir C. 
Russell). 

New County MagistratEs—Question, Mr. Dodd; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. George Russell) .. 

British Herrines 1x Russta—Question, Mr. Buchanan; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee 

M. KercknHoven’s Expepit1ion—Questions, Commander Bethell ; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

DinizuLu—Question, Commander Bethell ; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

PonpoLanp—Question, Commander Bethell ; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) aes eee 

Parisu Councits—Question, Mr. Heneage ; Answer, The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

H.M.S. “ PowrerFruL ”"—Question, Colonel Howard Vincent; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

ArmouR-PIERCING PROJECTILES—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

Lesson Books IN Irn1so ScHoots—Question, Mr. Bodkin; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) cee eee eee 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION witH Buren HEatH—Question, Mr. 
Bucknill ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Tue RoyaL WarwWICKsHIRE REGIMENTAL RiFLE—Questions, Mr. Weir ; 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) ... 

Manuracturine Costs at ENFIELD AND SPARKBROOK—Questions, Mr. 
Weir, Mr. Barran, Mr. Jesse Collings; Answers, The Financial 
Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall)... eee eee 

Tue NEwrounDLaAND MInisTERIAL Crists—Questions, Sir G. Baden- 
Powell, Sir C. Dilke ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. Ss. Buxton) eee eee ove coe 

Ucanpa—Questions, Sir G. Baden-Powell, Mr. Crawford ; Answers, The 
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BusinEss OF THE HousE— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That for the remainder of the Session Government Business do have priority on 
Tuesday. That on Friday the House do meet at Two of the clock, and that the 
provisions of Standing Order 56 be extended to Tuesday and the Morning Sitting on 
Friday,’—( Sir W. Harcourt.) 

After Debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “for the 
remainder of the Session,” in order to insert the words “until Whitsun- 
tide,”—( The Marquess of Carmarthen) ose eee eee 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

After further Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 268 ; 
Noes 244.—(Division List, No. 19) vee eve ove 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ Government Business do 
have priority on Tuesday. That,” in order to insert the words “on 
Tuesday and,”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 
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(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, after short Debate, agreed to. 
Clause’ 8. 
Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 4, to leave out the words “so long as 

the scheduled provisions remain in force and no longer,” in order to insert 

the words “ until Ist May, 1900,”"—(Mr. Gibson Bowles) ... eve 1688 
Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Clause.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to ous wan eve was eee 1684 
It being Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House will immediately 
resolve itself into Committee on the Bill,”—( The Attorney General.) 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill again considered in Committee ... ee one cece 1685 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Preamble stand part of 
the Bill.” 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; read the third time, and passed eee 1686 
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the Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod to 
HOUSE OF LORDS, let the Commons know, 
“The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate attendance in this House to hear the 
| Commission read.” 
Who being at the Bar, with their Deputy 
Speaker :— 
HE PARLIAMENT, which had| The Commission was read by the 
been prorogued from Monday, the | Clerk : ~Then 
Sth is day for the | 
os day of March, met this day for the THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
spatch of business. a. 
wage THe LORD CHANCELLOR de- 
The Session was opened by Com-| jivered Her Masesty’s Most Gracious 
mission. SprEEcH to both Houses of Parliament, 
as follows :— 


Monday, 12th March 1894. 





The House of PrErs being met, 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR aac- 
quainted the House, : 

“ That Her Majesty, not thinking it fit to be | pletion of your arduous labours, to have 
present here this day, has been pleased to cause | to summon you so soon to renew them. 


a Commission to be issued under the Great Seal, | M lati ‘th forei 
in order to the opening and holding of this | y relations with foreign Powers 


Parliament.” continue to be amicable and satisfactory. 
Then Five of the LORDS COM-| The negotiations between my Go- 

MISSIONERS — namely, The Lord | yernment and that of the Emperor of 

Chancellor (Lord Herschel), The Mar-| Russia for the settlement of frontier 


= pg ae Egg peer eee | questions in Central Asia are proceeding 


Carringtou—being in their Robes, and |im a spirit of mutual confidence and 
seated on a form placed between the | goodwill, which gives every hope of an 
Throne and the Woolsack—commanded | early and equitable adjustment. 
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| “I regret, in view of the recent com- 
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Negotiations are also in progress with 
the Government of the United States 
for the purpose of executing the Award 
of the Court of Arbitration on the 
question of the Seal Fisheries in the 
Behring Sea. 


I have pleasure in also informing you 
that the protracted and intricate arrange- 
ments for fixing the frontier between my 
Burmese dominions and those of the 
Emperor of China have been brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion by the signa- 
ture of a formal Convention. 


Two collisions, accompanied by a 
lamentable loss of life, have lately 
occurred with French colonial forces in 
West Africa. I await the result of the 
inquiry instituted with regard to these 
deplorable occurrences in the full con- 
fidence that they will be examined in the 
calm and dignified temper that befits two 
great nations on such an occasion. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The Estimates for the Public Service 

of the year will be laid before you. 

They will be found to make full and 

adequate provision for the defence of the 
Empire. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The recent improvement in the state 
of Ireland has been continuous and 
marked, and agrarian crime has been 
reduced under the administration of the 
ordinary law to the lowest point that has 
been reached for the last fifteen years. 


The condition, however, of a con- 
siderable body of evicted tenants in that 
country requires early attention, and a 
measure will be submitted to you with a 
view to a reasonable settlement of a 
question deeply affecting the well-being 
of Ireland. 


Bills will be submitted to you for the | 


amendment of registration, and the aboli- 
tion of plural voting at Parliamentary 
elections. 

Measures will be laid before you deal- 
ing with the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments in Wales and Scotland. 


{LORDS} 
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There will also be presented Bills 
having for their object ‘the equalization 
of rates in London ; the establishment 
of a system of Local Government in 
Scotland, on the same basis as that 
recently accorded to England and Wales, 
and the exercise of a direct local control 
over the liquor traffic. 


You will also be asked to consider 
measures for the promotion of concilia- 
tion in labour disputes ; for the amend- 
ment of the Factory and Mines Acts; 
and for the reform of the present method 
of conducting inquiries into fatal acci- 
dents in Scotland. 


Upon all your labours and delibera- 
tions I humbly implore the blessing 
and guidance of Almighty God.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


PRAYERS. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

Garter King of Arms attending, 
delivered at the Table (in the usual 
manner) a List of the Lords Temporal 
in the Third Session of the Twenty-fifth 
Parliament of the United Kingdom: 
The same was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Duke of Bedford, after the death 
of his brother. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro forma, read 1*. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 

The Quren’s SrEEcH reported by the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


*Lorp SWANSEA, in moving that 
a humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in answer to Her Gracious Speech, 
said, he would endeavour as far as pos- 
sible to avoid matters of controversy, 
and would simply comment shortly 
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on the various items of the Speech 
—perhaps at greater length on the 
portion of it more essentially affecting 
his own country, Wales. In the first 
place, our relations with Foreign Powers 
were stated to be amicable and satisfactory. 
Nothing could be of greater value to this 
country than the blessings of peace. 
We were greatly indebted for our present 
position with foreign nations to the 
noble Marquess opposite and to the 
noble Earl who had just relinquished the 
Seals of the Foreign Office. Their Lord- 
ships would also have the entire confi- 
dence in the future administration of this 
most delicate and important Department 
so long as it was in the hands of the 
noble Earl below him. They had gauged 
his great powers and tact in leading and 
guiding the affairs of that House. He 
had gained the entire confidence of noble 
Lords on both sides of the House. Next 
they were informed that negotiations 
with Russia in regard to the frontiers in 
Central Asia were proceeding with 
mutual confidence and goodwill. Nothing 
could be more important to our Indian 
Empire than the defining of our North- 
Western frontier. So, again, it was most 
important that the Award which would, 
he hoped, settle for ever the vexed ques- 
tion of the Seal Fisheries with the 
United States should be conducted in 
such a manner as to satisfactorily carry 
out the Award. Then it was most satis- 
factory to hear that the frontier of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions in Burmah had 
been amicably settled with the great 
Empire of China. ‘The collisions which 
had occurred with the French colonial 
troops in West Africa must be deplored, 
and they were glad to be informed that 
the inquiries were being conducted in a 
calm and dignified manner. Their Lord- 
ships would also be glad to hear that the 
Estimates would include such a sum as 
would fully provide for the defence of 
our Empire. No one could be more im- 
pressed than himself with the wisdom of 
keeping upa strong Navy,such a Navy as 
would ensure the safety of our commerce 
as far as was possible in these difficult 
days of swift cruisers. Nothing could 
be more for the interests of this country 
than that our Navy should be upheld in 
fall foree. No doubt the noble Earl 


below would, if challenged, be able to 
ex plain 


occupied his 


how fully this question had 
attention, and how 
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fully it would be dealt with. Then 
they were informed that there was 
less agrarian crime in Ireland than 
there had been for some 15 years past. 
He was not called on to enter into 
the causes which had led to that 
decrease, and he had no desire to 
provoke discussion and debate, it was 
quite unnecessary to do so now. They 
were informed that the condition of the 
evicted tenants required attention, and 
that a measure would be immediately 
introduced to deal with that difficult 
question. He earnestly hoped their Lord- 
ships would receive any such measure 
with favour, because undoubtedly any 
reasonable settlement was better than a 
continuance of discontent, which, as they 
had seen in past times, had been pro- 
duced by the rejection of such a measure. 
That experience should prevent a similar 
mistake being again made. Then they 
were informed that a Bill would be intro- 
duced for the amendment of registration 
and for the abolition of plural voting. 
That seemed an exceedingly simple 
matter, and he had been astonished to 
hear the vigorous attack made by the 
Duke of Devonshire on that question. 
He could not understand why there 
should be any danger of gerrymandering 
in such a measure as the abolition of 


plural voting. He might be very 
innocent, but it appeared to him to 
be a very simple matter. Secrets 
might exist of which he was not 
aware; but he thought really that 
the Bill might be endorsed as one 
for the abolition of gerrymandering. 


Well, then came the question in which 
he was so deeply interested as a Welsh- 
man. It was announced that measures 
would be introduced dealing with the 
Keclesiastical Establishments in Wales 
and Scotland. He congratulated his 
countrymen on the fact that Wales stood 
first. It would bring joy to the souls 
of tens —of hundreds of thousands of 
Welshmen, for on no question were they 
so deeply interested as on this, If the 
desire of Wales for Disestablishment is 
gauged by the number of her Parlia- 
mentary Representatives it could hardly 
be overstated ; out of 32 Members 
returned by Wales and Monmouthshire, 
29 are in favour of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the English Chureh in 
Wales. Did not that forcibly indicate 
the desire of the Welsh people? He 
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did not know what stronger evidence 
could be required. In his early days— 
when the representation of Wales was 
pretty nearly equally divided hetween 
Liberals and Conservatives—he had 
no hesitation in saying that a Bill for 
Disestablishment and Disendowment 
would be the most Conservative measure 
that could possibly be passed. He could 
speak with ample knowledge, having 
represented Welsh constituencies for 36 
years. He had represented the great 
County of Glamorgan up to the time 
when it was broken up, and afterwards 
a great constituency within it. That 
county represented 40 per cent. of the 
entire inhabitants of Wales, and he 
therefore could speak as knowing the 
feelings not only of a very large con- 
stituency, but with perfect knowledge 
of the opinions of the whole country. 
He approached the question with an en- 
tirely open and judicial mind. He was a 
Churchman and came of a Church family. 
He had been mainly instrumental in 
building two churches. Therefore, he was 
certainly not a church destroyer. But he 
could also claim to have laid the founda- 
tion stones of more Nonconformist 
chapels than probably any man alive. 
He had always gone upon the principle 
of—first a Christian and then a Church- 
man—a sound and right one as he 
believed. The present position of the 
religious question in Wales ought to be 
stated pretty fully. It had never, as far 
as he was aware, been seriously put 
before their Lordships, and was not very 
generally known throughout the country. 
It might be asked how was it Noncon- 
formity had taken such a strong hold in 
Wales. That fact had chiefly arisen 
from two causes: first of all, the 
neglect of the Church and nepotism 
in Church preferments in  bye-gone 
days—he would not say now, for he 
could bear testimony to the efforts of 
the Church in Wales during recent 
times. But in past times the Church, 
by gross neglect, lost her hold entirely 
upon the Welsh people. He desired to 
raise no controversy whatever, and 
would be very sorry indeed to give the 
House the history he could give of the 
religious question in bye-gone times in 
Wales. But there was another reason 
why Nonconformity had obtained so 
stroog a hold in Wales—the enormous 
inerease of her population. His own 


Lord Swansea 


{LORDS} 
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part of Wales had increased more 
than any other portion of the United 
Kingdom, except, perhaps, the Metro- 
politan area. In 1861 the popula- 
tion of Wales and Monmouthshire was 
1,296,000 ; in 1891 it was 1,776,000, an 
increase of 480,000 souls in that period. 
If it had not been for Nonconformity no 
spiritual provision could have been made 
for that enormous increase. In his own 
county by the Census of 1861 (when he 
first represented it) the population was 
326,000; in 1891 it was 693,000, an 
increase in that county alone of 366,800 
people. How could their religious wants 
have been possibly provided for but by 
the efforts of the Nonconformists ? Under 
the Church parochial system it was very 
difficult to build churches. He could speak 
from experience of the difficulties which 
had to be confronted. First, the consent 
of the patron had to be obtained, then the 
consent of the Incumbent ; then a district 
had to be assigned legally, aud then the 
title to the land had to be proved ; after- 
wards the Church had to be endowed, 
and the whole of the funds for building 
it had to be provided, because it could 
not be consecrated with a debt upon it 
without an endowment. It was quite 
impossible for bodies of men . who 
were not rich to fulfil all those conditions, 
and he would therefore say without 
hesitation that had it not been for the 
Nonconformists the religious wants of 
the people could not possibly have been 
met. Mostly poor people, they would 
not have been able to find the money, 
and the only alternative for that great 
population would have been heathendom. 
Therefore, as a Christian, he had 
always rejoiced at the great efforts 
which had been made by the Non- 
conformist Bodies. If the Church in 
Wales were disestablished, the question 
which greatly exercised the minds of 
noble Lords opposite was, would Wales 
be religious ? The country would not 
be one single atom less religious then 
than it is now. Religion in Wales is 
not dependent upon the Church. The 
Welsh are a deeply religious people. 
Whenever a _ colliery is opened in 
some remote valley theretofore only 


grazed by a few sheep, the men imme- 
diately provide for their religious wants. 
The first thing they do is to establish 
what they rightly called a“ Church.” A 
met 


few earnest God-fearing men 
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together in some small cottage or hovel 
and there joined in prayer. From that 
sprang very soon a small chapel. Those 
chapels increased as the district grew in 
population, and so in Glamorgan there 
were many chapels which might almost 
be called cathedrals from the numbers 
they accommodated. Figures old, but 
still good, showed that the Welsh 
were a highly religious people. Those 
figures obtained by him a few years ago 
when he went into the question of higher 
education in Wales showed that the 
numbers of Bibles sold in that country 
were very largely in excess of those sold 
in England ; for while in England there 
were 24 per 1,000, there were 41 in 
Wales—nearly double the number. 
Again, the Sunday School system in Wales 
was magnificent, and the teaching under 
it was carried out more completely than 
in any other part of the British dominions. 
Poor hardworking men were willing to 
give up their Sunday leisure for the pur- 
pose of teaching the children the pure 
truths of Christianity. What was the 
outcome of all this? An almost entire 
absence of crime, or at any rate a large 
diminution of it, as compared with Eng- 
land. When the statistics were ex- 
amined last by him there were 14 people 
per 20,000 in prison in England, 
and in Wales 9, while the committals 
were 7 to 4 per 1,000. Did not those 
figures prove that the system of religious 
teaching, aod the religious feelings of 
the Welsh people were far beyond 
those in England? It must also be re- 
membered that a large portion of the 
crime in Wales was alien, committed by 
people coming into the country, Irish, 
English, and often by foreigu sailors. 
He regretted there were uo accurate 
statistics showing the proportions of 
Churehmen and Nonconformists in Wales. 
Dr. Reece, in his book upon Protestant 
Nonconformity in Wales, published in 
1883, claimed for the Nonconformists 
1,100,000 ; for the Church of England, 
220,000 ; for the Roman Catholics, 
30,000 ; and for the non-religious, 
224,000 ; making in all 1,574,000, which 
was about the population at that time. 
The Rev. John Thomas, of Liverpool, 
gave at a meeting at Carnarvon very 
similar figures—namely, Nonconformists, 
955,156; Churehmen, 228,571 ; Roman 
Catholics, 50,000 ; Irreligious, 337,540 ; 
total, 1,571,267, and showing that 
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the proportion of Chureh-people in 
the population was about 1 to 74, and 
of Churchmen to Nonconformists 1 to 44. 
Those were the best statistics he was 
able to give their Lordships. Also might 
be called as a witness in the matter the 
late Dean of Bangor, who stated at the 
Church Congress in 1879 that the Church 
in Wales had lost five-sixths of the 
Welsh-speaking people, and survived only 
among the English-speaking middle and 
upper classes. That could not be con- 
sidered, at any rate, the testimony of a 
witness in favour of Nonconformists. 
Alluding to the statement that the 
Noncouformists of Wales only existed on 
paper, the late Dean of Bangor made the 
pertinent reply that 

“paper adherents did not give money, and the 


Welsh Nonconformists gave more than £300,000 
a year.” 


Nearly at the same time the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas said he Welsh Non- 
conformists gave £400,000 a year. 
It should be borne in mind that these 
were largely poor working men, not rich 
people ; and surely, therefore, there must 
be something substantial in their love of 
their Creed—not a special one, for they 
were all justas much Christians as Church- 
men, but preferred their special mode of 
managing and conducting their own 
religious affairs. The Nonconformists of 
Wales did not covet the endowments of 
the Church ; they would not accept them 
if given over to them to-morrow. He had 
discussed this question with some of the 
leading Nonconformists both in Wales 
and England, and had been surprised 
at their aversion to receiving any endow- 
ment whatever. Therefore, never let it 
be said for a moment, for it could not be 
said with truth, that the desire for Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment meant 
coveting the money of the Church. They 
were prepared to give that money to chari- 
table objects, probably largely to those 
objects for which tithes were originally 
promoted ; but they had no desire to re- 
ceive it themselves. They felt that if 
they did it would be ruin to them, as they 
reposed entirely upon the voluntary 
system. That system was vital and 
active, and they knew that endowments 
were the very reverse. Their desire was 
for religious equality in the eye of the 
law. They were Protestants. It was 
not the case of Ireland, where the Irish 
Church had been disestablished more or 
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less in favour of the Roman Catholics. 
The Welsh held the same religious belief 
as their Lordships —the same Creeds. 
Of course, he could not say they 
accepted the Athanasian Creed any 
more than himself, but they held 
their belief as purely as the Apostolic 
Church from which they sprang. They 
were a moral God-fearing people, and a 
loyal people. He had had experience of 
their loyalty on many occasions. He 
remembered well addressing an open-air 
meeting of some 10,000 colliers on a hill- 
side in the Rhondda some years ago, and 
at the end of his speech, on his invitation, 
they all rose and gave three as ringing 
cheers for Her Most Gracious Majesty 
as were everheard. Certainly there was 
no disloyalty among them. When the 
Prince of Wales did them the honour to 
go down to Swansea he was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm by 
hundreds of thousands of the people, 
nine out of ten of them Nonconformists. 
He had the honour of accompanying the 
Prince and Princess as they passed down 
the serried ranks, and could testify that 
the cheering and faces of the people gave 
remarkable evidence of their loyalty. 
Never let it be supposed that the Welsh 
were not a thoroughly loyal nation, 





deeply imbued as they were with 
their own religious feelings. Who 
had ever heard of a Welsh 
Socialist or Anarchist? He would 


challenge anyone to show him either an 
Anarchist or a Socialist in Wales. They 
were a thoroughly’ loyal God-fearing 
people, and had no animosity towards 
the Church. He had stood on public 
platforms where the Vicar of the 
parish had come forward to join in some 
charitable work, and had always seen him 
received with the deepest respect and 
accorded the highest and most prominent 
part in the function. There was abso- 
lutely no animosity among the Welsh 
towards the Church of England. All 
they asked was justice at their Lord- 
ships’ hands, and that when this great 
question came before that House they 
would give it careful and sympathetic 
attention. If the question was to be 
fought, he, for one, was there to fight it. 
He had gone, he believed, to the very 
bottom of it—historically, religiously, and 
in every other way, and if God spared 
him he would fight this battle to the 
fullest extent of his power. He had 
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dwelt at some length on the question 
because it was probably the subject 
upon which he had been selected to move 
the Address to Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty. As he knew nothing about the 
measures for the equalisation of rating 
and the local government of Scotland he 
had nothing to say about them. Local 
control of the liquor traffic was a measure 
which he had always advocated, for no 
greater curse afflicted this country than 
drunkenness, and it behoved those who 
had charge of our legislation to do their 
utmost to reduce that enormous evil, 
He therefore trusted when the local veto 
question came before their Lordships 
that they would give it their careful 
attention, putting aside all Party questions 
and regarding it simply iu the interests of 
our common humanity. The next 
question was conciliation in labour dis- 
putes ; of that he had special knowledge. 
When the disastrous strike of 1877 oc- 
curred in Glamorgan he was County 
Member, and suggested the adoption ofa 
sliding scale committee to deal with 
questions between masters and men, and 
to fix the basis of wages on the value of 
the coal. That was taken up by men 
of eminence, by Sir William Thomas 
Lewis, Mr. Archibald Hood, and 
others, who worked it through. He 
was unable himself to sit upon the com- 
mittee on account of a personal question 
arising between himself and one of the 
representatives selected by the men—a 
Scotchman, however, not a Welshman. 
For 15 years that arrangement had kept 
a great mining population out of dis- 
astrous disputes. ‘Then upon the Factory 
and Mines Act he could have spoken, 
having been consulted originally upon 
the measure by Sir George Grey. It 
was a matter of great importance, and 
he was glad the Government’ were 
taking it up. The recent strike showed 
the enormous influence which coal mining 
had upon the welfare of the country. 
Colliers never went underground but that 
they took their lives in their hands, and 
Parliament was bound to protect them as 
far as possible while engaged in their 
dangerous occupation. He would touch 
on only one more topic. He could not, 
as a follower of Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Commons for 41 years, con- 
clude without alluding briefly to the 
right hon.. Gentleman’s retirement, en- 
forced by the infirmities of old age, but 
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by no loss of mental power after 60 
years’ active and unceasing devotion to 
the service of his country and to the 
well-being of his fellow-men. Mr. 
Gladstone’s political views were not 
shared in by the majority of their Lord- 
ships, but they nevertheless recognised 
his eminent services as well as his 
transcendent ability and brilliant oratory. 
He felt sure that they would desire that 
he should long enjoy the peace and 
repose he had so well earned. He felt that 
those few words were quite inadequate 
to do justice to a great and historical 
occasion. He thanked their Lordships 
for the attention with which they had 
listened to him, and begged to move that 
a humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, as followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign,— 

“We, your most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave to offer you our 
humble Thanks for the Gracious Speech which 


your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.”—(7he Lord Swansea.) 


*Lorp HAWKESBURY said, he rose 
to second the Motion which had just 
been made by his noble Friend. In 
doing so he must express the wish that 
this task had been placed in abler 
hands than his. He was deeply aware 
of its difficulty and of his deficiencies in 
undertaking it. He felt that he should 
stand in great need of that kind forbear- 
ance which their Lordships had never 
failed to extend to one who addressed 
the House, as he did, for the first time. 
He should endeavour in the few remarks 
he had to make to follow the example of 
his noble Friend who preceded him in 
discussing the various matters that were 
now before the House free from all 
Party feeling, and from any controversial 
spirit. In reading the first few words of 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech one’s 
thoughts naturally fall upon the 
momentous event to which his noble 
Friend had just alluded, and which had 
taken place in the Party to which he had 
the honour to belong. He could not 
refrain from adding just one word to 
what had fallen from his noble Friend, 
in expressing, free from all Party spirit, 
the feeling of sympathy which he believed 
followed the great statesman (who had de- 
voted a long and laborious life to the service 
of his country) from all sections of his 
fellow-countrymen—from those who had 
crossed swords, politically, with him, and 
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those who had followed him into the battle 
—in his well-earned retirement. He 
could not help feeling, and he thought the 
country felt it also, that the mantle of that 
great statesman had fallen upon worthy 
shoulders, and that those who had watched 
the career of the noble Earl who sat below 
him would feel that the honour of this great 
Empire was safe in his hands, He was glad 
to think that the first paragraphs of Her 
Majesty's Gracious Speech were such as 
they could all agree upon. It was a matter 
for hearty congratulation that Her Majesty 
wasagainable toannounceat the beginning 
of another Session that we had peaceful 
relations with all Foreign Powers. It 
must be admitted that this happy con- 
dition of things was very much due 
to the continuity which had charac- 
terized our foreign policy in recent 
years, vo matter which of the great 
political Parties had been in power. It 
must beadmitted that it was due very much 
to the able manner iu which the noble Mar- 
quess who sat opposite, and the noble 
Earl, the head of the Government, had 
presided over the foreign affairs of this 
nation. He was sure that it was a 
matter for congratulation that the dif- 
ficult and delicate questions relating to 
the frontiers of Her Majesty’s Dominions 
in India were in a fair way to a satis- 
factory settlement. They were told, 
with regard to the frontier on the Russian 
border of our great Empire in Asia, that 
the question was in the way of being 
satisfactorily settled, and, as his noble 
Friend had already said, it was a matter 
for great congratulation that it could be 
brought to a happy issue. Again, with 
regard to the North-Eastern Frontier of 
our Indian Possessions, it was equally a 
matter of very great satisfaction to think 
that a Treaty had happily been con- 
cluded with the Emperor of China, 
opening up possibilities of commerce 
between ourselves and that great nation 
whose capabilities in that respect were well 
known. He thought they might consider 
that the final carrying into effect of the 
award of the arbitrators with regard to 
the seal fisheries in the Behring Sea 
was another instance of the great value 
of the principle of arbitration in cases of 
dispute between friendly nations, and here 
again they must give credit tu the noble 
Marquess opposite for having originated 
that arbitration. His noble Friend had 
alluded to the lamentable mistakes which 
had led to collisions between our forces and 
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the forces of France in West Africa, and 
the sad loss of life that had been incurred 
thereby. But they might draw some con- 
solation from the patient and calm manner 
in which both nations had awaited further 
news and the result of inquiry into the 
causes of these unfortunate events, for 
it showed the close ties which bound the 
great nations of England and France 
together in amity and concord. Passing 
from foreign affairs, they came to the great 
question of national defence. He need 
not state that as a naval man himself, and 
as the grandson of one who for many years 
had a seat in that House, and who in his 
early days as a midshipman served in the 
old wars—for his grandfather was under 
fire in the old French war when be was 
only ten years old—he felt strongly on this 
subject and had it greatly at heart. It 
was no Party question. There was no 
Englishman worthy of the name who did 
not feel that it was of paramount im- 
portance to this great Empire that the 
Navy of England should be such, and 
that its provision for the future should be 
simply sufficient to enable it to cope witb 
any possible combination between Foreign 
Powers, and to be entirely adequate to pro- 
tect the enormous commercial interests of 
our Empire in every part of the world. He 
felt confident that Her Majesty’s present 
Government had this matter very much at 
heart, and that they had given it their 
most serious consideration. He was quite 
certain that when the time came for the 
Government to lay their policy in this 
important matter before Parliament it 
would be found that they had made 
ample provision for the needs of this 
great branch of the Public Service, and 
for the defence of our interests in all 
parts of the world in the future. Coming 
to matters nearer home, he saw again 
that the Sister Island stood first. But 
he was happy to think that the saying 
which had become common of late years 
—*Treland blocks the way ”—could not 
be said to-day ; and he was sure it was 
a matter of congratulation for all Parties 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
able to announce a marked decrease 
in the agrarian crime which had been 
so long rife in Ireland. There re- 
mained, however, he regretted to say, 
the condition of the evicted tenants in 
that country. He believed their state 





was very serious, and pressed for im- 
mediate attention, and he hoped, when 
the promised measure came before the 
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House, it would be dealt with in a 
generous and open-handed manner, and 
that it would be remembered from the 
experience of former occasions that it 
was better to deal with those matters 
quickly, when pressing, as this ques- 
tion now was, for settlement. The next 
announcement in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech related to two measures concerning 
the representation of the people. One of 
the two measures alluded to—that con- 
nected with registration—was one which, 
admittedly, was not of a Party character, 
though, of course, in details there might 
be differences of opinion. It had been 
admitted by both Parties that our 
Registration Laws stood in need of 
amendment. It seemed strange that an 
election might, and often did, take place 
on a Register nearly two years old. All 
were agreed that the period of residence 
necessary to qualify for obtaining the fran- 
chise should be reduced ; and surely, too, 
it was reasonable that the cost of regis- 
tration and the difficulties which stood in 
the way of a man being placed on the 
Register should be removed or materially 
decreased. He was afraid that the other 
measure, popularly known as “ One Man 
One Vote” might not be received with 
such general approval by all Parties. 
But, speaking for himself, he had always 
held the opinion, that now that the 
franchise had been extended, so that the 
principal basis of it was that of the 
householder in the counties, as well as 
in the boroughs, the residents of a con- 
stituency should be the men to elect their 
Representative without the interference 
of those who might have some slight pro- 
perty qualification, and who lived outside 
its limits. His noble Friend had spoken, 
as, of course, he had a right to do from 
his intimate knowledge of the subject at 
such length, and so clearly and fully, 
upon Welsh Disestablishment, that it 
needed no words of his. But he 
should say that he felt with regard 
to these Church questions that they 
should be dealt with in accordance with 
the needs and desires of the different 
nationalities which form the United King- 
dom. That was the case when the Irish 
Church was dealt with. He believed the 
noble Marquess opposite shared that 
opinion, for though he did not, perbaps, 
approve of all the details of the measure 
he voted for the principle on the Second 
Reading of the Irish Church Disestab- 
lishment Bill in that House 25 years ago. 
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The noble Duke who sat on the Front 
Bench below the Gangway expressed the 
same opinion with regard to the Scotch 
Church. He had said it was a matter for 
the Seotch people to decide, and when, 
through their elected Representatives, 
they showed what their desire was in 
the matter, the subject would have to be 
taken in hand by the Government. Who 
could doubt what the desire of the Welsh 
people was, after the almost unanimous 
vote of their elected Representatives on 
more than one occasion when this question 
was discussed in Parliament during the 
past seven years? The Bills for the 
equalisation of rates in London, and for 
the establishment of Parish and District 
Councils in Scotland, were simply to carry 
out further and complete the system of 
a Local Government Reform in the Metro- 

polis in the one case ; and in the other, 
to extend to Scotland the benefits of the 
measure passed for England and Wales 
during last Session. Then they had 
the measure which was _ introduced 
last year affecting the liquor traffic. It 
had always seemed to him that the 
inhabitants of a district had a right to 
havea voice as to the number of licences 
they desired in the district. A great 
question, which had been pressed very 
much to the front recently, and which he 
thought would be the question of the 
future, was the question, or rather, the 
questions, affecting labour. They had 
very recent experiences of the sad 
results of a lock-out in the coal trade ; 
but when they remembered that it was 
at the invitation of the noble Earl now at 
the head of the Government that that 
lock-out was brought to an end in 
November last, and that they had reason 
to hope for happy results from the Board 
of Conciliation which had been formed 
in consequence of his intervention, they 
might very well anticipate good things 
from a further extension of the same 
principle. His neble Friend had alluded 
to the amendment of the Mines and 
Factories Acts. These Acts were bene- 
ficent measures, framed to safeguard the 
lives of those who toil in mines and 
factories, and to improve the conditions 
under which they worked. It was only 
natural that as years went by and 
public opinion advanced, further amend- 
ment of these Acts should be required. 
He was sure that the great mining 
distriets were looking anxiously for the 
measures promised by the Government, 
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and he trusted that the Session 
would not close without their being 
passed into law. The remaining measure 
promised was one relating to Scotland. 
It was a Bill on which he was not 
qualified to speak ; but he believed that 
it referred to the same interests as were 
dealt with in the Mines Act, and was one 
which in the mining districts of Scotland 
was looked forward to with great earnest- 
ness and anxiety. He thanked their Lord- 
ships for the patient hearing they had 
given him. He hoped he had not touched 
on any tender susceptibilities, or said 
anything to wound anyone from a Party 
point of view. He would conclude by 
seconding the Motion of his noble Friend. 

Tue Margvuess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I can begin with great con- 
fidence on this occasion by expressing 
the pleasure and the admiration with 
which I have listened to the two speeches 
which we have just heard. The noble 
Lord who has just sat down unfortunately 
has not before taken part in the Debates 
of this House. I trust it is an omission 
he will repair, especially as in many of 
his sentiments I am sure he will command 
the universal assent of the House. Of 
the noble Lord who moved the Address 
we canuot say the same. We have had 
the advantage on more than one occasion 
of admiring his eloquence, but never 
before had we so much occasion to 
admire the copiousness of its character 
and the width and the variety of the 
circumstances to which it could be 
applied. The noble Lord prided himself 
—lI am not sure that here I am compli- 
menting him—on the judicial character 
of his observations, and on the care with 
which he avoided subjects of controversy. 
My impression is, that if I wanted to 
avoid subjects of controversy I should 
not select for the topics of my speech the 
disestablishment of the Welsh Chureh, or 
the creed of St. Athanasius, or the extent 
to which Socialistic sentiments may be 
prevalent among the Radicals of Wales. 
But I have no doubt that the noble Lord 
gave us in that, as in all other things, 
the full measure of his knowledge, and 
after I had heard him I could easily 
understand that command which on 
another occasion he boasted he had 
obtained over the County Council of the 
county which he honours. The noble 
Lord has, I think, very fairly established 
his claim to great weight in this House 
from the length of time in which he has 
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taken part in the service of his couutry 
in Parliament ; and the 41 years of which 
he can boast are, at least, an example of 
devoted attention to public life, which I 
trust that the generation which succeeds 
will not be slow to imitate. Both the 
noble Lords who spoke referred to the 
circumstance that this was a great 
historic occasion. It may be ealled a 
turning point in our political history. A 
great career has closed; a great figure 
that has been to the front in polities as 
long, I should think, as any man 
here can recollect, has passed from 
any active interference in public affairs. 
Very just and very natural expressious 
of admiration and devotion were uttered 
by the two noble Lords who have fol- 
lowed Mr. Gladstone. For us it is not 
possible on such an occasion to speak of 
his policy and of his measures, for it 
would introduce us into controversial 
ground, from which an occasion such as 
this should be sacred. But, at least, we, 
his opponents, sitting in a House where 
we have not been subject to the glamour 
of his eloquence, can offer our passing 
tribute to the most brilliant intellect that 
has been placed at the service of the 
State since Parliamentary government 
—began, and to the courage and resolution 
and self-sacrifice and self-discipline with 
which he has continued exertions in 
behalf of the convictions he has acquired 
to the latest period that has ever been 
granted to an English statesman. And 
now his passage from the scene intro- 
duces us to the noble Earl who has for 
the first time undertaken the Leadership 
of the House. Of course, we shall differ 
much on political questions, but I think 
I can assure him of the heartiest welcome 
from the majority of this House. What- 
ever our differences may be, I am sure 
we shall meet in him a loyal aid in our 
efforts to perform our legislative duties, 
and, in spite of some rumours that have 
reached me of things that were said over 
the way, I do not doubt that when it 
comes to the test we shall find in him a 
zealous defender of the privileges of the 
House of Lords. At all events, I can 
only say this—that if he wants a model 
of the way in which the House should 
be led he has only to look to the example 
of the noble Earl who has just preceded 
him, and I am sure that when his career 
has a little advanced we shall be able to 
look back upon his Leadership of the 
House with as much gratification as 
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we do upon that of his predecessor, 
Turning to the speech itself, it is really 
uttering a truism and a platitude to say, 
what everybody has said, that it is much 
more remarkable for its omissions than 
for what it says. The foreign part of it 
is all very satisfactory. But somehow I 
think the future historian, if he gets 
hold of this paper, will think that we 
were indeed a nation to be congratulated 
that we had no history, and that the 
matters which concerned us in foreign 
affairs were of the kast important and 
the least anxious description. Two 
boundaries crossing inaccessible moun- 
tains,and an arrangement how seals were 
to be killed—that I think is, to sum up, 
the foreign policy of the country as the 
noble Earl represents it tous. Of course, 
there is that unlucky matter of loss of 
life in. West Africa, with respect to which* 
he observes a very laudable and dignified 
reserve. I do not wish to press for expla- 
nations of matters upon which the Go- 
vernment think inopportune. I know 
well that great harm may be done by any 
precipitancy in that respect ; but there are 
such places as Siam, Matabeleland, 
Uganda, and Egypt, whose names we 
have heard during the recess, with respect 
to which we have seen much angry con- 
troversy, and concerning which there 
must be some documents—I know there 
are documents—in the Foreign Office 
that the public would be glad to see. I 
will not press upon the noble Ear! to 
take any measure with respect to publica- 
tion of which his own judgment does not 
approve. I will only note in passing that 
the omission of these matters, with regard 
to which some very anxious questions 
exist, cannot but seem strange, not only 
to the future historian I have indicated, 
but to our contemporary critics iu other 
parts of the world. When we come from 
the foreign part, which does not invite 
any observations, to the domestic part of 


|the Speech, it is very natural that we 
should look to see how far there is 


absolute continuity of policy between the 
present Government and the Government 
that has just resigned. In fact, when we 
come to compare this Speech with the 
Speech that was delivered a little earlier 
than this time last year, I think that we 
may say that in the one Speech and in 
the other the Newcastle Programme has 
been pretty fairly represented. I think it 
would save much trouble to Her Gracious 
Majesty, and to the noble Lord her re- 
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entative on the Woolsack, if in future 
Liberal Speeches with which we may be 
honoured the words were put in “ New- 
castle Programme as usual.” Ido not 
think the legislative achievements of the 
Government are likely to make a large 
hole in that programme, and I think the 
promises which, year by year, come to be 
addressed to us will be as full and as 
cheering in future years as they are at 
present. The only two differences which 
are, perhaps, a little noticeable, are that 
last year, at the beginning of a Par- 
liament, the Government dwelt on the 
importance of shortening the duration of 
Parliaments. Well, the shortening of 
the duration of your life is a thing you 
think about a great deal less as you get 
older ; and as the years are getting on in 
this present Parliament the anxiety for 
triennial or annual Parliaments is be- 
ginning to die away. Auother omission 
is that last year it was proposed to endow 
the London County Council with greater 
powers. On this side of the House we 
are not in the least perplexed or puzzled 
to understand why the Government 
should not desire to endow the London 
County Council with greater powers. As 
far as we have been able to watch their 
proceedings we think they are very much 
in the condition in which England is in 
the mind of the late Prime Minister—they 
want discipline. And the discipline of a 
few more years in the exercise of the 
powers they possess will prepare them 
for the exercise of those further powers 
which the future will no doubt bring 
them. Beyond that, I observe that in 
the ecclesiastical questions, on which the 
noble lord dwelt with much unction, it is 
a fact that Wales comes before Scotland. 
I am told that something like a rebellion 
is impending in Scotland in consequence 
of this indignity ; but those who criticise 
it observe that it is only a touching 
proof of the modesty of the noble Ear: 
at the head of the Government, who 
naturally does not like to put his own 
country first. I observe that, whereas 
last year there were to be measures for 
preventing appointments in the Churches 
of Wales and Scotland, in this year 
measures are to be laid before you “ deal- 
ing with” these Churches. I believe 
that in a certain class of society the 
phrase “dealing with” has an un- 
doubtedly slaughterous meaning, and 
there can be no doubt that both in Wales 
and in Scotland the noble Earl at the 
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head of the Government is prepared to 
wield “the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” I hope when he goes down to 
Scotland next week he will find the 
people there as enthusiastic disestablishers 
as he expects. But the really important 
point of difference is the mode in which 
Ireland is treated. Last year a measure 
of Home Rule was promised, this year 
Home Rule is not alluded to, but in 
place of it is promised a measure in 
favour of evicted tenants, which is in 
the nature of something in the pound to 
the Irish creditors of the Government, or 
a small composition. Of course, it is 
impossible to criticise that measure before 
we see it. I hope it will not be on the 
lines of the celebrated deliverances of 
Mr. Justice Mathew ; but, whatever it 
may be, I think the Government will 
find it is an embarrassing way of getting 
rid of their Irish creditors. The money 
must come from somewhere. Either it 
will be taken out of the pocket of the un- 


fortunate Irish landlords, and will involve * 


a new blow to confidence in Ireland—a 
new hindrance to the restoration of that 
social peace which is Ireland’s first neces- 
sity—or it will be taken out of the pockets 
of the English taxpayer at a moment 
when his resources are strained to the 
utmost; and I doubt whether it will be 
the most popular part, in England at all 
events, of the programme of the Go- 
vernment. But the most important part 
of it is that this promise ousts Home 
Rule. Even if we had not had those 
echoes from the Foreign Office of which 
I have spoken to re-assure us I have uo 
doubt that Her Majesty’s Government 
are fully sensible of the strength of the 
pledges under which they have placed 
themselves. I assume—it is impossible 
to assume anything else—that they are 
as sincere in putting forward their Home 
Rule policy as they were last year. 
[ Ministerial cheers.| 1 quite expected 
that answering cheer. But if that is the 
case, I would submit that the clear duty 
of bringing the matter to as early an 
issue as they can is imposed upon them 
by those very convictions. That ques- 
tion of Home Rule is now in a state of 
suspense. It is in course of appeal ; it 
is sent by appeal tothe English people. 
Nobody believes that as long as England 
refuses Home Rule, Home Rule can be 
established in Ireland. On the other 
hand, everybody is aware that if England 
is willing to accept Home Rule, the 
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resistance of its antagonists will not pre- 
vail. Ido not wish to hurt the national 
feelings of the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, and I freely admit that 
if Seotland had as strong an aversion to 
Home Rule as England has that would 
be a bar to its adoption ; but, dealing 
with the matter as we stand, the opinion 
of England for or against is the deciding 


judge in this issue of Home Rule. 
Well, then, the sooner we have the 


judgment the better; and the clearer 
the issue is presented in the con- 
stituencies the more satisfactory it will 
be to carry the decision and conviction 
that it is required. You are overlaying 
the issue with other and foreign issues 
which have nothing to do with it. In- 
stead of calling the attention of the 
people of England to this question of 
Home Rule and asking their decision on 
that—infinitely the most important ques- 
tion that was ever submitted to them— 
you have had one after another question 
devised in the hope that it would dis- 
tract their attention and prevent them 
from devoting the whole of their 
ideas and thoughts to the great 
historical issue that is laid before them. 
Even to-night I think I observed some- 
thing of the same policy. The noble 
Lord who spoke first informed us that 
he had been selected for the purpose of 
speaking upon the Welsh Church, and, 
instead of dwelling upon the issue of 
. Home Rule, which is the issue before the 
English nation, he has covered the ques- 
tion with a mass of Welsh statistical de- 
tail which, for those who try to see with 
his eye and to penetrate through the 
volume of his eloquence, will entirely 
conceal the merits of the original ques- 
tion from their view. That has been the 
policy—the policy of obfuscating the 
eyes of the English constituencies, so 
that they shall not give a clear and fair 
judgment on the subject of Home Rule. 
My Lords, it may be good Parliamentary 
tactics, but it is a fatal policy for the 
benefit of the people of this country, and 
especially of the people of Ireland. The 
great object that we ought to have in 
view is to bring this controversy one 
way or another to a conclusion. Of 
course, I can understand that it would 
be useful in dealing with the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party to hold this piece of 
legislative provender before their noses 
and to induce them to go on and go 
on from step to step as far as you wish, 
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and perhaps in the end you may not feed 
the faithtul animal after all. But, though 
that may be very convenient from a 
Whip’s point of view, it is deadly to the 
prosperity of the Irish people. If Home 
Rule is to be their future, the sooner 
they have it-the better, and adapt them- 
selves to it in such a way as they can, 
If England is to decide that they are to 
have Home Rule—and that to my mind 
is absolutely impossible—the sooner we 
know her decision the better. But if it 
be true that England will continue to 
resist Home Rule—and without her fiat 
it cannot be—surely the sooner you bring 
that conviction home to the mind of the 
Irish tenants the better for the future of 
Ireland and the social prosperity of her 
people. What we wish is, that they 
should understand that the state of 
things under which they live is a matter 
they must make the best of, and that 
they must turn their minds to other 
means of securing prosperity which lie 
before them. What we wish is to in- 
duce them to do as they can do now 
—to buy their holdings, become peasant 
proprietors, and, at the same time, to push 
forward that policy which is embodied 
in the Light Railways Act and Acts of 
that character, and which shall develop, 
as far as it is possible for a Government 
to develop, the agricultural prosperity 
of the country. If you can induce them 
to turn their attention to that, and induce 
them to become a peasant proprietary, 
they will be as conservative as agricul- 
tural proprietaries always have been. 
Time must be taken before that peaceful 
and salutary revolution can be accom- 
plished—a long time it may be; but 
gradually a belief in law and order, 
arising from a firm and continuous appli- 
cation of its enforcement, gradually 
attachment to the soil, which has become 
their own, and in which all their interests 
are wrapped up, will induce them to lay 
aside their gloomy, dreary, and distraet- 
ing politics, on which all their best 
efforts have been for years past wasted 
and thrown away, and in the whirlpool 
of which all that nature has given of 
wealth and prosperity to their country 
has been lost. Difficult as the task is, 
and long as the time may be before it is 
accomplished—long in the life of an in- 
dividual, short in the life of a nation— 
the sooner they can buckle to the task 
the better. I earnestly urge the Go- 
vernment, therefore, not to allow any 
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consideration of Parliamentary tactics to 
induce them to do what the Queen's 
Speech leads us to suspect they will do 
—that is, to put off the question, merely 
renewing the promise of it from time to 
time, in order to keep together the 
majority by which they are sustained. I 
hope they will be led into a higher and 
more patriotic course, and take the 
earliest opportunity of deciding what 
the policy of this United Kingdom is to 
be for the greatest and most vital ques- 
tion which for centuries has been sub- 
mitted to her decision. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of RosEsery): My 
Lords, my first duty in the position which 
I now unworthily occupy is to return the 
thanks of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the noble Lords who have moved and 
seconded the Address to the Crown. I 
will not dilate on either with the discur- 
sive interest displayed by the noble 
Marquess. But I will say that I fally 
appreciate the knowledge and the zeal 
with which the Mover applied himself to 
the consideration of a subject of which 
he is a master, and on which we shall 
hope to hear his sentiments whevever the 
Bill dealing with the Ecclesiastical Estab- 
ment in Wales comes before the House. 
I must also say a word in passing upon 
the singular charm with which my noble 
Friend the Seconder invested the often 
jejune task of seconding the Address. My 
Lords, I have also, as they had, the ueed for 
asking your Lordships’ indulgence. We 
on this side of the House meet under the 
shadow of a great grief. A week ago we 
had, perhaps, the greatest Leader that 
any Party has ever been led by ; and I 
must also say thut the tribute of the noble 
Marquess to his merits, his character, 
and his genius left nothing to be desired 
on this side of the House. Every one 
can appreciate the heartiness of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character and attainments, 
but there is one aspect of his career 
which makes his retirement especially 
pathetic and interesting. I mean the 
long reach over which his recollection 


™ passes. He heard the guns saluting the 


battle of Waterloo; he heard some of 
Mr. Canning’s greatest speeches ; he 
heard the Reform Debate in 1831 in this 
House and Lord Brougham’s memorable 
speech. He was, over half a century 
ago, ‘the right-hand man of Sir Robert 
Peel’s famous Government; and when 
to this coating of history which he 
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acquired so long ago is added his own 
transcendent personality, one cannot, it 
seems to me, help being reminded of 
some noble river that has gathered its 
colours from the various soils through 
which it has passed, but has preserved 
its identity unimpaired, and gathered itself 
in one splendid volume before it breasts 
the eternal sea. But there is one effect of 
his retirement specially personal to my- 
self, because it is I who have been forced, 
as it were, by a call which I could not 
honourably refuse, to stand in his plaee, 
and not merely in his place, but in the 
place of the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign affairs, to whose’ consummate 
Leadership of this House I was glad to 
hear a universal tribute paid this afternoon, 
The noble Marquess complained of the 
brevity of the recitals and narratives of 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech. I gather 
that his notion of what a Queen’s Speech 
should be is this: that it should contain 
a chronicle of all that has taken place of 
interest in foreign affairs, at any rate, 
since Parliament last met. On this ocea- 
sion, by that test, I think that this Speech 
would fairly meet with a favourable 
judgment. It is only a week since Par- 
liament separated, and if we had chosen 
to confine ourselves to the austere rule 
which the noble Marquess has laid down 
for the Speech we should indeed have 
had less to record than the meagre narra- 
tive of which he complains. I do not 
believe—and I am guided to some extent 
by my recollection of the Speeches that 
were presumably composed by the noble 
Marquess himself—that it is necessary 
on these occasions to put into the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne all the most 
material affairs which have taken place 
in the year and within the control of the 
Foreign Office. But as the noble Mar- 
quess has pointed out some omissions 
which he thinks are of importance I 
will endeavour, so far as my imperfect 
kuowledge goes, to supply the deficiency. 
He misses any mention of Siam. The 
acute part of the Siamese crisis was 
over last August, and it hardly seemed 
worth while to resuscitate that transac- 
tion for the benefit of Parliament in 
the month of March, 1894. But as 
respects Siam, there is not very much to 
report. The negotiations for a Treaty 


between France and Siam came to a 


conclusion, and as soon as the Articles of 
that Convention have been executed by 
the Siamese Government we are assured 
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that the place of Chantaboon, which was 
occupied as a guarantee for the execution 
of those provisions, will be evacuated by 
the French Government. There is no 
rovision of which I am aware in that 

onvention which remains unexecuted 
except the trial of the alleged murderer 
of Monsieur Grosgurin. ‘That trial is 
now in progress, and I do nut doubt, 
when it is concluded that the French 
Government will fulfil its engagements. 
Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
aware of the responsibility imposed upon 
them by the fact that the commerce 
of Siam is almost entirely British, 
and we have taken due note of the 
assurances of the French Government, 
made not less to myself than to my 
predecessor in Office, that the boundary 
of French and English influence is 
divided by the Mekong River. Then 
the noble Marquess touched upon 
Matabeleland. Of Matabeleland I con- 
fess Ido not know much more than the 
very ample reports which have been 
published in the daily Press. I do not 
know much more than that the campaign 
has been conducted with singular 
courage, singular skill, and singular 
success, and that the settlement of the 
territory so acquired is now in process of 
completion under the auspices of my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Then the noble Marquess 
wanted to hear something about Egypt. 
I might almost say the same of Egypt— 
that there is not much more to report 
than has been duly narrated in the 
Papers. Perhaps, indeed, there is not so 
much. But, at any rate, this may be 
said: that Egypt is tranquil and is 
prosperous. Certain incidents which 
have occurred within the last 14 
months have given us grave reason to 
doubt the permanence of the institutions 
which we have established in that 
country. They will no doubt need the 
vigilant supervision of this country for 
some time to come; but I am happy to 
say that peace reigns in Egypt, and that 
we have, so far as I know, no cause for 
anxiety in that country. Then there 
comes the last point to which the noble 
Marquess directed my attention, the 
question of Uganda. Here I cannot but 
say one word as to the irreparable loss 
that is associated with that region—I 
mean the death of Sir Gerald Portal. 
He had that singular combination of 
talent and chivalrous courage which make 
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some of our younger English diplomatists 
almost matchless agents for the proseeu- 
tion of such work, and it was a heavy 
blow and a great discouragement when, 
at the termination of his arduous 
pilgrimage, he, without having orally 
communicated his views to us on the 
inquiry which he had prosecuted, re- 
.turned to this country to die. That 
melancholy event must have in itself a 
delaying effect on the publication of our 
scheme with regard to Uganda. But I 
can promise the noble Marquess that 
in a very short time, when the Supple- 
mentary Vote comes to be asked for for 
the purposes of Uganda, a full exposition 
will be given of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that Papers 
will be laid on the Table in ample time 
to give an opportunity for discussion on 
the subject. The noble Marquess de- 
voted some pungent remarks to the 
domestic legislation of Her Majesty's 
Government. He said that it embodied 
a well-known programme—lI am not sure 
that it does so fully as he thinks—but 
that it embodied some well-known _ pro- 
gramme so completely that it was only 
necessary for us to put after our insuffi- 
cient foreign narrative, and our allusion 
to the Estimates, the words “the 
domestic programme as per previous.” 
But he also said that so long as we were 
in Office we seemed to think that there 
was room for believing that that pro- 
gramme would remain substantially un- 
impaired, because of our want of success 
in bringing it into legislation. No one 
knows better than the noble Marquess 
what has been the obstacle against which 
most of our legislation has been wrecked, 
and I confess I thought it showed a dis- 
regard of appearances on his part, if I 
may say so, when he threw this in our 
teeth, having himself been the main 
object and primary cause of why we 
have not passed more Bills. He also 
alluded with an air of humorous regret to 
the absence of shorter Parliaments from 
our scheme. As long as the House of 
Lords deals with our Bills as it has been 
dealing with them lately it is not shorter 
but much longer Parliaments that we 
require to carry our measures. As re- 
gards the particular item in question, it 
is no doubt an important one, but it is 
not so pressing as others that are men- 
tioned in the Gracious Speech. I think 
we were of opinion that having set forth 
our legislative desires and ambitions in 
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the Speech of last year, it made it neces- 

to curb our exuberance to some 
extent this year, and to keep some 
bonne bouche for a new Session. The 
noble Marquess complains of the absence 
of the Bill for conferring additional 
powers on the London County Council. 
I can reassure him. I am quite sure that 
he wishes to see that creation of his Go- 
vernment fortified with every power that 
the Legislature can give it, and I am 
quite sure also that this House will 
second the anxious wish of the House of 
Commons in furnishing it with all the 
authority with which it can be provided. 
Though it is not mentioned in the 
Gracious Speech, that Bill will be intro- 
duced—I am not sure whether it will be 
introduced in the form of one Bill or of 
several Bills—but the noble Marquess 
may allay all his fears, for it will soon be 
presented to the other House of Parliament. 
The noble Marquess touched on the ques- 
tion of the Church Establishments in 
Wales and Scotland. I do not propose 
—and perhaps there may be some feeling 
of relief at the announcement—to follow 
my noble Friend the Mover of the 
Address, who is so much more con- 
versant with the subject of the Church 
Establishment in Wales, nor do I even 
wish to deal with it on this occasion; 
because, as the noble Marquess has truly 
observed, I may have occasion later in 
the week, and in a more appropriate 
place, to deal with the case in Scotland. 
I do not put the cases of Wales and 
Scotland exactly on the same basis. The 
case of Wales is the demand of a country, 
so great as to be almost unanimous, for 
the removal of a branch of the Church 
of England, which is alien to it, and is, 
therefore, as weareadvised, doing far more 
harm than good to the cause of religion. 
The case of Scotland, on the other hand, 
is a case of a creed substantially iden- 
tical divided into two parts by a hard-and- 
fast line of Church Establishment and 
non-establishment. It is for that reason 
that I cannot put the question of Scotch 
disestablishment on precisely the same 
footing as Welsh disestablishment, and 
have so far curbed the patriotism with 
which the noble Marquess justly credits 
me as to advise Her Majesty to put it 
second on the list. Now we come to the 
point which, after the badinage of the 
noble Marquess’s speech, lay evidently 
deep at the bottom of his heart and con- 
Victions—I mean the question of Ireland. 
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That is a question which we have no 
desire to shirk or to evade. We did not 
omit it from the Queen’s Speech from 
any idea of that description. We omitted 
all mention of the Home Rule Bill be- 


cause, unlike last year, it is not our 


intention to propose a Home Rule Bill in _, 


this Session of Parliament. The noble* 
Marquess, with the innocence which per- 
vaded his remarks on other subjects of 
legislation, said—“ Why do you not pro- 
pose a Home Rule Bill f ? WwW hy do you not 
put the Irish peasants out of their pain ? 
Why do you prolong this contest, so irk- 
some tous and sodistressing tothem ? Why 
not again employ this Session in passing 
a Home Rule Bill through the other 
House of Parliament?” I should have 
thought that the answer to that series of 
questions would have been sufficiently 
obvious to ull who have the honour of 
sitting in this House. I should have 
thought it was sufficiently obvious that it 
was enough for the House of Commons in 
one Session of many months to have 
spent its whole time in passing an elabo- 
rate measure only to be met in this 
House with so cruel a reception. It 
does not appear to me.to be the mere 
function of the House of Commons to 
prepare and pass Bills simply in order to 
furnish sport for the House of Lords. 
If that were our idea, I cannot conceive 
a better course to adopt than to accept 
the advice of the noble Marquess, and to 
begin at once with our Home Rule Bill ; 
to postpone all legislation for England, 
Scotland, and Wales for one more year 
in order to have the pleasure of bringing 
it up again in the month of September 
to be rejected once more by a majority 
of 440 Members of your Lordships’ 
House ; and, I suppose, when that had 
ensued, at the beginning of the next 
Session the noble Marquess would urge 
the same reason for then adopting a 
similar course. There is another course 
we might adopt. The noble Marquess 
has not obscurely hinted at it. We 
might appeal to the country. My 
Lords, to that country we shall 
not be afraid to appeal when the 
time is ripe in our opinion. But 
I will give him one conclusive 
reason why we will not appeal to the 
country at bis invitation. That reason 
is, that we will never concede the right 
to this hereditary House to enforce a 
Dissolution on the country. The noble 
Marquess spoke of the lapse of time that 
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it would require to bring into operation 
the only true remedy for Irish discontent, 
of which he, it appears, has the sole 
secret and copyright. He said they 
might take long, and I presume that 
while they were in operation it would be 
necessary for their due elaboration that 
we should keep a Conservative Govern- 
ment in Office. But, my Lords, I would 
venture to remind him that his most 
illustrious predecessor in Office, a Prime 
Minister on his own side of the House, 
made a speech once on that very subject 
—a most remarkable speech, which has 
some bearing on the question of time. It 
was Lord Beaconsfield’s speech in the 
House of Commons delivered in February, 
1844. He pointed out then what were 
the true causes of what he called the 
Trish Question, and he pointed out that 
the ills of Ireland were ills that in other 
countries would be remedied by a 


revolution, but that in this country it | 


should be the task of Government by 
policy toremedy them. He pointed out 
that if you produced equality of creed, 
if you redressed the iniquities of Irish 
administration, in 50 years you would 
have a happy. and contented Irish 
peasantry. My Lords, last month the 
50 years expired, and I do not know, 
although the Conservative Party have 
had their due share of power during 
those 50 years, that we are so very much 
nearer the happiness and contentment 
which Mr. Disraeli predicted. If we 
have any signs of happiness and content- 
ment in Ireland—and I am glad to say 
that in J8 months those signs have 
multiplied and increased—those signs of 
happiness and contentment are, in our 
opinion, not due to the light railways 
and other remedies that the noble 
Marquess adumbrated, but to the hope 
held out by the Liberal Party that the 
great boon of local self-government for 
purely local affairs, so far as it is con- 
sonant with the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, would not be long 
delayed. My Lords, the figures as 
regards agrarian crimes which have been 
supplied to me are so remarkable in them- 
selves that I will trouble your Lordships 
with them. In 1893 there were, ex- 
clusive of threatening letters, 207 cases 
of agrarian crimes in Ireland, or, inclusive 
of threatening letters, 308 cases of 
agrarian crimes in that country. Now, 
the figures of 1893, under either head, 
are the lowest since 1878—15 years ago 
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—when the totals were, without threaten- 
ing letters, 181 cases, or, with threatening 
letters, 301 cases of agrarian crime. I 
think, then, whether you do or do not 
attribute this decrease in crime to the 
same cause as we do, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have some ground to be con- 
tented with the present condition of 
Ireland, and have, at any rate a right, 
after being some 20 months in Office, 
to put it down to the policy they 
have pursued, and to the wise and 
just administration of Mr. John Morley. 
The noble Marquess made one remark on 
the subject of Irish Home Rule with 
which I confess myself in entire accord, 
He said that before Irish Home Rule is 
conceded by the Imperial Parliament 
England, as the predominant Member of 
the partnership of the Three Kingdoms, 
will have to be convinced of its justice 
aud equity. That may seem to be a con- 
siderable admission to make, because your 
Lordships will know that the majority of 
English Members of Parliament, elected 
from England proper, are hostile to this 
measure. But I believe that the convie- 
tion of England in regard to Home 
Rule depends on one point alone, and that 
is the conduct of Ireland herself. I 
believe that if we can go on showing 
this clean list of agrarian crime; if we 
can point to the continued harmony of 
Ireland with the great Liberal Party of 
this country; if we can go on giving 
proofs and pledges that Ireland is entitled 
to be granted that boon which ‘she has 
never ceased to demand since the Act of 
Union was passed, I believe that the con- 
version of England will be of no slow or 
difficult character. My Lords, the ques- 
tion of Home Rule is one that I regard 
not from the point of view of Ireland 
only. It has for me a triple aspect. It 
has, in the first place, the aspect that I 
believe that Ireland will never be con- 
tented until this measure of Home Rule 
be granted to her; and that, though 
you may come in on other issues and 
sueceed us who sit here, your policy of 
palliatives is bound to fail. In the second 
place, I believe that not merely have we 
in our Irish policy to satisfy those who 
live in the island of Ireland itself, encom- 
passed, as Mr. Disraeli once said, by that” 
melancholy ocean, we have not merely to 
satisfy the Irish race within Ireland 
itself, but, for the good of our Empire, 
and for the continuity and solidarity of 
our relations with our brethren across the 
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Atlantic, it is necessary that we should 
produce an Irish policy which shall 
satisfy the Irish people. And, lastly, 
1 view it from the highest Imperial 
grounds, because I believe that the main- 
enance of this Empire depends, not on 
centralisation, but on decentralisation, 
and that if you once commence to tread 
this path, you will have to give satisfac- 
tion under the same conditions certainly 
to Scotland, and possibly to Wales, not 
in the same degree or possibly in the same 
fashion, but so as to relieve this groan- 
ing Imperial Parliament from the burden 
of legislation under which it labours. I 
will not detain you further on this sub- 
ject, which has led me further than I 
wished. I did not mean to dilate so 
much on the question of Home Rule. 
The noble Marquess has, at any rate, the 
satisfaction of eliciting that declaration. 
I will only ask you, in conclusion, for 
that generosity which in this House, 
whatever its legislative and Constitu- 
tional defects may be, is the rule of 
political warfare. We stand before you 
a wretched remnant. As in the memor- 
able charge at Balaclava, so here, we 
have enemies in front of us; and more 
moderate enemies, I trust, to the right of 
us ; and, from what I have seen in recent 
Divisions, I am afraid that we have no 
very cordial friends to the left of us 
(motioning to the Episcopal Benches). 
But we stand before you in the confi- 
dence, not of our number here—sorely 
crippled as we are by the loss of our 
Leader, limited as we are in the number 
of our votes in this House—we stand 
before you, confident, not in our own 
strength, but in the firm belief that we 
have a large measure of support from the 


people of the Three Kingdoms. 


Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 

The Eart of Morey appointed, 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair 
in all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 

CoMMITTEE FOR PriviLEGES—Ap- 
pointed. - 

Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS 
—Appointed. 
VOL. XXII. [rourtn series. ] 
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STOPPAGES IN THE STREETS—Order 
to prevent, renewed. 


AppeaL CommitrEE— Appointed. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Moved, “That this House do now 
adjourn.” —( The Earl of Rosebery.) 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
What arrangement does the noble Earl 
propose with respect to the arduous 
labours this House has to undertake, 
especially at this season of the year ? 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
past week has been a somewhat crowded 
one, and I have not been able to give 
much attention to that most important 
topic ; in fact, if I might make an 
honourable confession, it has only just 
dawned upon me. Could the noble Mar- 
quess make any suggestion ? 


Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My impressien is—and I appeal to the ex- 
perience of the noble Earl opposite (Lord 
Kimberley)—that it is better that we 
should meet seldomer todo something than 
meet often to do little each time. It is 
certainly inconvenient to noble Lords to 
meet often with little or no business to 
transact, and I do not think our work is 
so well done. If I might, therefore, 
make a suggestion to the noble Earl, it 
would be that so long as Bills do not 
come before us we should not meet more 
than once a week, or something of that 
kind. 


Tue Ear or ROSEBERY : | think 
the best plan would be for your Lord- 
ships to meet at the usual hour to- 
morrow, and then to consider what 
arrangements we shall make as to the 
immediate future. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock, 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 12th March 1894. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


Cc 
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MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, — 
to indisposition :— 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table, and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners :— 


The House went ;—and, having re- 
turned,— 


NEW WRITS. 
For the Borough of Leeds (Western 
Division), v. The Right Hon. Herbert J. 
Gladstone, First Commissioner of Works. 


Leith District of Burghs, v. Ronald 
Craufurd Munro-Ferguson, esquire, Com- 
missioner of the Treasury. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That Mr. Roby have leave to seek 
a Conference with the Chairman of Committees 
of the House of Lords, for the purpose of deter- 
mining (under Standing Order 79) in which 
House of Parliament the respective Private 
Bills should be first considered, and to report 
the same to the House.—(Sir John Mow- 
bray.) 


ELECTIONS, 


Ordered, That all Members who are returned 
for twoor more places in any part of the United 
Kingdom do make their election for which of 
the places they will serve within one week after 
it he ll appear that there is no question upon 
the Return for that place ; and if anything shall 
come in question touching the Return or Elec- 
tion of any Member, he is to withdraw during 
the time the matter is in debate ; and that all 
Members returned upon double Returns do with- 
draw till their Returns are determined. 

Resolved, That no Peer of the Realm, except 
such Peers of Ireland as shall for the time being 
be actually elected, and shall not have declined 
to serve, for any county, city, or borough of 
Great Britain, hath any right to give his vote 
in the Election of any Member to serve in Par- 
liament. 

Resolved, That it isa high infringement of 
the liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
the United Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament, 
or other Peer or Prelate, not being a Peer of 
Ireland at the time elected, and not having de- 
clined to serve for any county, city, or borough 
of Great Britain, to concern himself in the Elec- 
tion of Members to serve for the Commons in 
Parliament, except only any Peer of Ireland, at 
such Elections in Great Britain respectively 
where such Peer shall appear as a Candidate, or 
by himself, or any others, be proposed to be 
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elected ; or for any Lord Lieutenant or Governor 
of any county to avail himself of any authority 
derived from his Commission, to influence the 
Election of any Member toserve for the Commons 
in Parliament. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath been elected or returned a Member 
of this House, or endeavoured so to be, by 
Bribery, or any other corrupt practices, this 
House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against all such persons as shall have been wil- 
fully concerned in such Bribery or other corrupt 
practices. 


WITNESSES. 


Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath been a with any Witness, 
in respect of his evidence to be given to this 
House, or any Committee thereof, or directly 
or indirectly hath endeavoured to deter or 
hinder any person from appearing or giving 
evidence, the same is declared to be a high 
crime and misdemeanour ; and this House will 
proceed with the utmost severity against such 
offender. 

Resolved, That if it shall appear that any 
person hath given false evidence in any case 
before this House, or any Committee thereof, 
this House will proceed with the utmost severity 
against such offender. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE, 

Ordered, That the Commissioners of the Police 
of the Metropolis do take care that, during the 
Session of Parliament, the through the 
streets leading to this House be kept free and 
open, and that no obstruction be permitted to 
hinder the passage of Members to and from 
this House, and that no disorder be allowed 
in Westminster Hall, or in the passages leading 
to this House, during the sitting of Parliament, 
and that there be no annoyance therein or 
thereabouts; and that the Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending this House do communicate this Order 
to the Commissioners aforesaid. 


VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS, 


Ordered, That the Votes and Proceedings of 
this House be printed, being first perused by 
Mr. Speaker; and that he do appoint the 
printing thereof ; and that no person but such 
as he shall appoint do presume to print the 
same. 


PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges 
be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
“For the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,” read the first 
time ; to be read a secoud time. 


JOURNAL. 

Ordered, That the Journal of this House, from 
the end of the last Session to the end of the 
present Session, with an Index thereto, be 
printed. 
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Ordered, That 750 Copies of the said Journal 
and Index be printed by the appointment and 
under the direction of Sir Reginald Francis 
Douce Palgrave, K.C.B., the Clerk of this House, 


Ordered, That the said Journal and Index be 
printed by such Person as shall be licensed by 
Mr. Speaker, and that no other Person do pre- 
sume to print the same. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER reported 
Her Majesty’s Speech [see page 1], 
and read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MaA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.): I 

think all will agree that the Speech 

from the Throne gives pledges for the 
continuance of that Radical and pro- 
gressive policy so dear to the Liberal 

Party, and for which the majority of 

this House has striven so hard and so 

unceasingly during the last Session 
under the leadership of the greatest of 
our countrymen. I cannot mention the 

name of the right hon. Member for Mid- 

lothian without condoling with the 

right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 

Bench who have lost so great a chief 

and one whose tact and unparalleled ex- 

perience in Parliamentary matters it is 
impossible to equal. But we, his Party, 
feel his loss not only on account of the 
great eloquence with which the right 
hon. Gentleman thrilled this House, not 
only on account of the influence that he 
cast over us and the whole country with 
his master mind, but perhaps we shall 
feel more keenly the loss of one who had 
so much tenacity of purpose and such an 
unswerving fidelity to all the principles 
and great measures adopted by the 
Liberal Party, and the loss will also be 
felt deeply by many Members like 
myself, whose earliest recoilections are 
connected with the kindness and 
geniality of the great statesman. There 
is a blauk left by the retirement of our 
late Leader which no mortal man can 
ever fill. The Speech from the Throne 
is his policy. It is the programme that 
that great statesman enunciated as the 

Leader and mouthpiece of the Liberal 

Party at Newcasile, and the best tribute 

we as a Party can pay to him is to fight 

for the cause he supported, and to carry 
the banner which he upheld to victory 
in the future. While affection to our 
late Leader leads us in that direction, 
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our duties and pledges to our consti- 
tuents urge us in the same way, and I 
greet with pleasure the first measure 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, which 
will be the one, perhaps, that he would 
take the greatest interest in, because it 
affects that country for which he la- 
boured so unceasingly, and for whose 
welfare he sacrificed so much of his life. 
I refer to the measure to deal with the 
sad case of the evicted tenants in Ire- 
land. I greet it with pleasure, not only 
because in itself it embodies a great and 
good principle, but because I believe 
that it is the only measure that can 
maintain that satisfactory condition in 
Ireland which has been reached at the 
present moment until the great Home 
Rule Bill becomes law. [ Opposition 
laughter.| Hon.Gentlemen oppositemay 
laugh, and may rest their hopes on the de- 
sertion of the present Prime Minister from 
that cause, but I would recommend them 
to read the speech which Lord Rosebery 
made to his Party this afternoon, Before 
entering further into the legislation pro- 
posed in the programme, I must say a 
word or two on the able way in which 
the foreign affairs of the country have 
been conducted under the statesmen 
who have had the management of 
them. We have already overcome 
the difficulties connected with the 
Chinese frontier on the side of Burmah. 
We have gone far in our negotiations in a 
friendly way—and that alone is a great 
thing—with Russia as to the definition 
of our frontier in Central Asia; the 
United States are carrying out the 
mandates of the arbitrators with reference 
to the Behring’s Sea fisheries, and I trust 
that in the delicate matter of the collision 
of our forces with those of a friendly 
nation in West Africa the same amount 
of success will attend the efforts of those 
who have these subjects to deal with. I 
regret to say there is a necessity for a 
large expenditure in providing for the 
defence of the Empire, but I may add that 
most of us on this side are prepared to 
support that expenditure. But to return 
to the legislation proposed to be under- 
taken this Session. Besides the measure 
affecting Ireland, there is a promise of 
most important Bills dealing with labour 
questions—with the Factory Acts, the 
Mines Regulation Acts, and with the 
provision of a Board of Conciliation for 
the settlement of labour disputes. I will 
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not detain the House by referring to 
these important measures affecting labour, 
because, although I take great interest in 
them, I am to be followed by one who has 
had a life’s experience of the working 
classes, and whose study throughout his 
life has been labour questions. I regret, 
however, that the measure which was 
passed in this House during the: last 
Session was not made law, and that there 
is not included in the programme a Bill 
restricting labour in mines to eight hours 
a day. Perhaps the measure most 
desired throughout the country is a 
Registration Bill—not a Registration 
Bill such as the Duke of Devonshire 
seems to think any Registration Bill must 
be, not a gerrymandering Bill, but a real, 
honest Registration Bill, which shall 
remove some of the grievances that now 
exist, even if it does not do more than put 
an end to the practice of disfranchising 
for two years a man who removes his 
home and deprive rate-compounding 
owners of property of the power of dis- 
franchising their tenants. It will be 
hard for hon. Gentlemea opposite to 
refuse their support to a Bill which will 
give votes to the classes already enfran- 
chised by getting rid of the difficulties 
which tend to keep the men off the 
Register. There is a measure perhaps 
more keenly desired throughout the 
country, but which I cannot hope to see 
gentlemen opposite joia in supporting— 
a measure for preventing the mere fact 
of a man’s holding property giving him 
extra votes. The Liberal Party are 
delighted to see that a man shall no 
longer be qualified by mere leisure and 
property for repeating the expression of 
his opinion at the ballot-boxes and so 
often overriding the wishes of the locality. 
But beyond these Bills there was a Bill 
for dealing with the liquor traffic. 
[Jronical Opposition cheers.} I am 
pleased to note that gentlemen opposite 
greet the mention of that measure with 
such pleasure, for I hope they will then 
support it. No Member of the House 
will be slow to support a Bill to give to 
Scotland that which has been got with 
such difficulty and labour for England— 
a Local Goverument Bill. Then there 





is the Bill for the disestablishment of 
the Scotch Church ; and on this subject 
I should like to say that, although I live 
far removed from Scotland, I have always 
heard—and nobody seems to be able to 
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contradict it—that the only thing that 
keeps the great Churches in Scotland 
apart is the fact of there being an Estab- 
lishment. I rejoice to see a measure for 
the equalisation of rates in London, not 
only because itis good for London, but 
because it carries out the best principles 
of the Poor Law of 1534, and does away 
with a remnant of an ancient abuse—- 
putting the heaviest burden on those 
least able to bear it. The Speech also 
foreshadows a measure which I think 
will be greeted with joy by agriculturists 
throughout the country—a measure to 
divide rates between occupier and owner, 
which will at least give to those who 
are employed in agriculture a less share 
of the burdens that they now have to 
pay. Lastly, I must express satisfaction 
that among the first of the Government 
measures will be one for the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church 
in Wales—a Church which has ceased to 
be a National Church, a Church which 
has no right to be called a National In- 
stitution, and which only remains to 
bring hatred on the Church of England, 
of which it is so decrepit and decayed a 
member. [ Opposition laughter.] Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may dissent from 
that statement, but it certainly is a fact 
that the majority of the Welsh people 
look upon it as a very unimportant and 
un-National Institution. The programme 
before us. is one which, from a Radical 
point of view, is good, and if it is carried 
I am sure most of us will be satisfied. I 
quite recognise the great difficulties that 
the Government and the Party have be- 
fore them. ButI believe those diffi- 
culties are over-estimated. Gentlemen 
opposite may do something towards 
helping in this work. In view of the 
necessities of their Party at the elections 
which they expect so soon, and which 
they so ardently desire, they would do 
well to use their best abilities in trying 
to influence their friends elsewhere to 
counsels of moderation and forbearance. 
Beyond these difficulties there is the 
difficulty of having lost our Leader. 
Against that I put the fact that we have 
still an unbroken Party. We have still 
sitting on the Treasury Bench the most 
Radical Government that ever sat there. 
We have still two great Leaders who are 
quite able to cope with the difficulties 
before them. We have in this House 
one whose eloquence and faculties of 
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leadership have been evinced over and 
over again. While for our Leader in 
the country we have a brilliant states- 
man—a man tried in the highest office— 
a man who has successfully dealt with 
the most intricate and delicate negotia- 
tions—a man who is honoured and re- 
spected and admired by the working 
classes—a man also who has shown 
great capabilities of leadership in another 
assembly in this great Metropolis. With 
such men, with such a united front, and 
with such a cause, I not only feel that 
this House will accept the programme, 
but that when the time comes to consult 
the country the masses of the country will 
turn with scorn upon the false Radicals 
and the self-styled friends of the people 
who dare stand aside or oppose those 
measures of democracy and progress 
which we so heartily desire. I have to 
apologise to gentlemen opposite for 
having made, perhaps, too much of a 
Party speech. I can only give as an 
excuse the present anxiety of Parties 
and my inexperience in dealing with 
these subjects as anything but a Party 
man. I thank the House very much for 
the attention with which it has listened 
to me, and I beg to move this Address 
in reply to Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech— 


Majesty's Most 


“That we, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the most Gracious Speech which Your Majesty 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.” — 
(Ur. Courtenay Warner.) 


*Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): In rising to second the 
Address of Thanks to Her Majesty for 
Her Most Gracious Speech, perhaps the 
House will permit me to express my 
appreciation of the very distinguished 
compliment and honour which the Go- 
vernment have conferred upon me in 
asking me to discharge this duty, in the 
performance of which I am sure, from 
my own past experience of the House, 
that I shall be granted its fullest and 
most complete indulgence. This, I 
believe I am correct in saying, is the first 
oceasion on which an hon. Memier 
occupying a humble position in life 
similar to that which I occupy has been 
called upon to discharge such a duty. I 
attach considerable importance to this 
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fact, not merely on account of the per- 
sonal compliment which to me it involves 
—and that, Sir, is not without its interests 
and influence upon my mind—but more 
because of the principle which is involved 
in the incident itself. It is a guarantee, 
as I take it, that as far as this House is 
concerned equality of privilege and 
opportunity should no longer be limited 
by considerations of birth or social dis- 
tinction, and, as such, I attach consider- 
able importance to it. I think I may 
also be permitted to thank the Govern- 
ment for the compliment which they 
have paid to my class through me in 
asking me to discharge this duty. [I 
hdpe also that I may regard the de- 
parture which the Government have 
made in this respect as a guarantee of 
their sympathy with progressive legis- 
lation. Reference has already been made 
to the sympathetic views of the Prime 
Minister (the Earl of Rosebery) on social 
and democratic questions. He has 
already given evidence elsewhere of his 
sympathy with the masses, and, with 
Lord Rosebery as Prime Minister, and 
with, as Leader of this House, my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Sir W. Harcourt), who for the 
past 20 years or more has been one 
of the truest and most faithful friends 
whom the industrial classes have been 
able to count upon in Parliament, I hope 
I may take this new departure as a 
guarantee that they are determined to 
maintain a progressive and democratic 
policy in social and domestic affairs, and 
can assure my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if that 
be so, he may confidently rely upon 
the cordial and loyal support of all his 
friends not only in this House but also 
in the country. It must, I think, be a 
matter of profound congratulation to 
learn from Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech that her relations with Foreign 
Powers continue to be of a cordial and 
friendly character. When we remember 
the vastness of her dominions, and take 
into account the diversity of the charac- 
ter and temperament of her subjects 
scattered here, there, and everywhere 
amongst the nations of the earth, and 
involving liabilities and responsibilities 
which may at any moment leal to 
serious complications and breaches of 
the peace, we cannot but express 
our profound congratulations to Her 
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Majesty that her relations with Foreign 
Powers continue to be amicable and 
satisfactory. Many people seem to 
think that working men take no interest 
in foreign policy or foreign affairs, That 
is a very great delusion. They take the 
keenest and the most watchful interest 
in these things, but I may be permitted 
to say on their behalf that they are not 
particularly in love with what is some- 
times termed a “Jingo” policy. ‘ De- 
fence, not defiance” is the policy which 
they approve, and the Government may 
rely upon this—that if there were any 
attempt to resort to what has been 
termed a spirited foreign policy, they 
must calculate at the outset upon the 
mos strenuous and most uncompromising 
opposition from the industrial classes in 
the country. This, however, is, I think, 
a contingency most remote. With re- 
gard to domestic affairs, it is also some 
satisfaction to us to know that by the 
administration of the ordinary law in 
Ireland agrarian crime has been reduced 
to the lowest point which has been 
reached within the last 15 years. That, 
in my judgment, is conclusive evidence 
of the wisdom of the policy which has 
been pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in relation to Ireland. It is a 
demonstration, in my opinion, that a 
policy based upon considerations of 
clemency, justice, and impartiality will 
rarely, if ever, require to be strengthened 
and supported by repressive legislation 
in order to secure the maintenance of 
law and order. I think that in the 
comparatively tranquil and peaceful con- 
dition of Ireland is to be found the 
strongest possible justification of the 
policy of the Government in regard 
to that country. The measure promised 
in Her Majesty’s Speech dealing with 
the case of the evicted tenants in 
Ireland is one which, I hope, will re- 
ceive the sympathetic consideration of 
all Parties in the House. It is to be 
hoped that a reasonable settlement 
will be arrived at on this vexed 
aud perplexing question, and that 
such settlement may prove an addi- 
tional guarantee for the future peace 
and tranquillity of that unfortunate 
country. The question of registration 
will also command our attention during 
the Session. That is a matter of great 
and urgent necessity. There is no class 


in the community which suffers more on 
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account of the anomalies of our present 
Registration Laws than the industrial 
class. They, as a rule, are a migratory 
class. The precariousness and uncer- 
tainty of their employment compels them 
to change from time to time their place 
of residence, and such change of residence 
not infrequently results in long periods 
of disfranchisement, and loss of political 
rights. I maintain that that is a con- 
dition of things which ought not to con- 
tinue. The system of plural voting 
which obtains often leads to a majority 
of the residents in a constituency being 
overruled by those whose only interest 
in the district is derived from the 
revenue which they gain from their 
investments in it. That ought not to 
be considered sufficient to give a man 
additional rights and privileges. 1 agree 
with the sentiment uttered by my hon. 
Friend, to the effect that wealth and 
social position ought not to carry with it 
additional political advantages. I will 
mention to the House an incident that 
has occurred in my own history since I 
became a Member of this House. Five 
years ago I was compelled to remove 
from my place of residence to another 
house which offered greater facilities for 
the effective discharge of my duty to my 
constituents and as a citizen, but in doing 
so I suffered this great disability—that 
I was disfranchised as a Parliamentary 
voter for a period of 17 months. While 
I had the honour of being permitted to 
take part here in the making of the laws 
which were to be observed by myself and 
by my countrymen, yet if an election had 
occurred in the constituency in which 
I was residing during those 17 months I 
should not have been permitted to vote 
for the candidate of my choice. That is 
a ridiculously absurd and anomalous con- 
dition of things which ought not to 
continue. I therefore rejoice that we 
have promise in the Queen’s Speech of 
a measure of reform of our Registration 
Law which will carry with it at the same 
time the principle of “One Man One 
Voté.” Measures are also promised re- 
lating to Ecclesiastical Establishments in 
Wales and Scotland. On these questions 
I will not do more than to add that it 
seems to me these measures are dictated 
or demanded not merely as a matter 
of justice to Nonconformists, but as 
essential to true Christian progress ; and 
I am sure of this—that they are 
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anxiously looked for by the great 
majority of Welsh and Scotch people. 
Measures are promised for the equal- 
isation of rates in London, for the exten- 
sion of local government in Scotland, 
and on the question of local con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. These 
are matters of importance to London, 
to Scotland, and to the people of the 
entire Kingdom. The measure for the 
local control of the liquor traffic is one in 
which my constituents take a very deep 
and profound interest, and we are very 
grateful indeed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for having courageously taken 
up this question, and I sincerely hope 
that he may be able to make satisfactory 
progress .with it during the present 
Session. I am afraid I have troubled the 
House at too great length ; but if it will 
bear with me but for a few minutes 
longer, I will say a word or two on the 
last paragraph in Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech—the one which deals 
with labour questions, in which I am 
very deeply and closely interested. And 
here, Sir, I should be wanting in frank- 
ness if I did not express my regret at the 
omission of any reference in the Speech 
to the Employers’ Liability Bill. That 
is the question which is agitating the 
mind of the working classes at the present 
time perhaps to a greater degree than 
any other question. I could not help 
feeling, having regard to the way in 
which this measure was dealt with in 
the last Session of Parliament, that we 
were about to commit a similar mistake 
in our treatment of labour questions 
which was made in relation to the question 
of Ireland in past years. The Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people in this 
House—the men who were in the closest 
touch and sympathy with their race— 
stood up in their places and besought the 
flouse to do certain things and not to do 
other things upon which it was bent. 
They were like men erying in the wilder- 
ness. You turned a deaf ear to their 
appeals, no matter how _ sincerely 
they were uttered. The result was 
most disastrous. The result is a matter 
of history, and, therefore, need not be 
repeated by me on this occasion. I 
fear we are very likely, from what 
took place last Session in relation to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, to commit a 
similar error or mistake in our treatment 
of labour questions. I do not claim ex- 
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ceptional right to speak in these matters. 
I claim, with my colleagues, to be closely 
associated with large Organisations of 
working men. [ claim on their behalf, 
and on my own, to speak in their name, 
to voice their opinions in this House ; 
and I regret to say that last Session, 
although one and all of the 14 Labour 
Representatives here who are closely 
connected with Labour Organisations 
appealed to you to pass the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, our appeal was re- 
jected. [Opposition cries of “No!”]} 
Yes ; you turned a deaf ear toit. [* No, 
no!”] I beg pardon of hon. Gentlemen 
who say “no.” The result clearly shows 
that they turned a deaf ear to our ery. 
[Cries of ““No,no!”] You and your 
friends in another place. You mutilated 
aud destroyed the Bill; and for what ? 
For Party purposes. [“No, no!”] 
Why, what is it we are told now by 
some of the leading men of the Unionist 
Party? Weare told that if a Unionist 
Government be returned to power at the 
next Election they will consider it their 
duty to place in the forefront of their 
programme an amendment of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill. [Opposition 
cheers.]| Iam glad to hear you cheer 
that, but it would have been better if you 
had waited until I had finished my 
sentence. We are told that they will 
consider it their duty to introduce an 
Employers’ Liability Bill at least as good 
—[Cheers, and cries of “A great deal 
better ! ”]—no, not better, but at least as 
good.as that of last Session. I challenge 
the right hon. Gentleman for West 
Birmingham wheu I say “ not better.” 
A declaration such as this may do for 
Party purposes in the country, but, to 
my mind, it is anything but an evidence 
of high-minded statesmanship. Well, 
the measure having been lost in the last 
Session it now devolves upon us—and 
we accept the duty—to give unmistakable 
evidevee to the couutry and to the House 
of Lords that neither they nor the Party 
opposite shall ever be permitted to carry 
& measure to amend the Employers’ 
Liability Bill through this House which 
embodies as one of its provisions a con- 
tracting-out clause. As I have said, I 
regret the omission of all allusion to this 
Bill in the Queen’s Speech, I am cer- 
tain of this—from the able, vigorous, 
and courageous way in which the right 
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defended this measure in all its stages last 
Session—that there is no attempt to with- 
draw from the position which the Go- 
vernment then took up in relation to this 
matter. We prefer to wait until we can 
carry a measure without a contracting- 
out clause rather than pass one in the 
mutilated form in which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite endeavoured to force it upon us 
last Session. The measures which are 
promised for the promotion:of conciliation 
in labour disputes, for the amendment of 
the Factory and Mines Acts, and for the 
reform of the procedure of inquiry into 
fatal accidents in Scotland, are all 
measures of wide and deep interest to the 
industrial classes. They all tend in the 
direction of promoting the safety and well- 
being of those who toil in our factories, 
our workshops, and mines. My right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary very 
wisely—if he will permit me to say so— 
a few months ago appointed a Com- 
mittee of Experts to inquire into the 
conditions of labour under which men 
—and women also—are compelled to 
work in our chemical and alkali works. 
The Report of that Committee shows 
to what an alarming extent many of 
these operatives suffer in consequence of 
the noxious gases which they inhale in 
the discharge of their duties in the 
chemical and alkali works, and I hope 
that the measure which he is about to 
introduce will receive careful considera- 
tion from the House, and that we shall 
endeavour with all possible speed to 
carry it to a successful issue. Social 
questions at the present moment are oc- 
eupying the mind of politicians and all 
political Parties. In that circumstance 
I see a very hopeful sign of the times. 
The social ferment and agitation which 
we are compelled to witness from day to 
day is but the outcome of a higher in- 
telligence amongst the people. It is the 
necessary corollary and logical outcome 
of an extended franchise, and is based 
upon an honourable ambition on the part 
of the toilers to surround themselves 
and their families with more healthy 
and comfortable conditions of life. As 
such, it seems to me it must be fostered 
and encouraged by us. If this House is 
wise it will give a sympathetic con- 
sideration to the ery of the working 
classes, and do all in its power to mitigate 
the hardships to which they are at times 
subject. I am not a revolutionist in 
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this sense: I do not advocate extreme 
measures ; I am opposed to all violent 
methods of procedure in endeavouring to 
obtain social reform. In my judgment, 
he is not a friend of the working 
man who gives such cowardly and foolish 
advice. But, at the same time, we must 
take warning by what has taken place 
in the Sister Isle. Wise and timely 
concessions will do much to calm the 
temper and the passions of the toiling 
masses, and will do much to promote the 
peace and goodwill amongst the people of 
this Empire. It is because I believe 
the measures which are foreshadowed in 
the Speech of Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty will tend in this direction that I 
have the greatest possible pleasure in 
seconding the Address of Thanks. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &c.”—[See page 41.] 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I am sure the House will have 
heard with great satisfaction the manner 
in which the two hon. Gentlemen who 
have just sat down have discharged a 
task which, for my own part, I have 
always thought one of exceptional diffi- 
culty and delicacy. Neither of the two 
hon. Gentlemen is a stranger to us, 
Both, I am glad to think, have on 
previous occasions taken part in the 
Debates of this House, and the House 
has listened to both, and especially to the 
manly utterances of the hon. Gentleman 
who seconded the Address, with marked 
satisfaction on many previous occasions, 
I feel, as the House will readily under- 
stand, but little disposed on an occasion 
such as this to play the critic even to 
the smallest extent, though I may say 
that perhaps parts of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Address 
was couched in terms slightly more con- 
troversial than has been usual on such 
occasions. I listened with great interest 
but some surprise to a passage in the 
speech of each of the hon, Gentlemen 
which seemed to me rather more appro- 
priate to an Amendment on the Address, 
for I noticed that the Mover of the 
Address expressed great regret that the 
Eight Hours Bill was not included 
among the measures mentioned in the 
Speech—a Bill which I may say the 
Seconder has a rooted objection to; 
while the Seconder, so it seemed to me, 
devoted not the least interesting and im- 
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pressive part of his most able speech to 
a discussion of the general policy which 
ought to animate the House and the 
Party to which he belongs with refer- 
ence to a measure which has not made 
its appearance in the Speech from the 
Throne. But the hon. Gentleman will 
well understand that I do not wish to 
press these small details, and I am sure I 
only express the general view of the 
House when I thank them for the 
speeches they have delivered. Now, Sir, 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Address I think only met the just 
expectations of Members when he 
alluded in very feeling terms to the 
great change which has taken place in 
the constitution of the Government—a 
change, I regret to say, necessarily 
reflected in the general proceedings of 
this House. I do not suppose that any 
such change has taken place in the 
personnel of this House, or any such 
loss been incurred to the general distine- 
tion and brilliancy of our proceedings as 
that which the Government opposite, 
and we, in our measure, must deplore— 
namely, the retirement of the late Prime 


Majesty's Most 


Minister from the responsible post 
which he has so long and so brilliantly 
filled with so much distinction. For 


my own part, I can hardly imagine 

the House of Commons deprived of 

the services of that right hon. 

Gentleman who has so long occupied 

the very front rank on one side or the 

other among those who lead in our De- 
bates. Long before, or before many of 
us who have now entered middle life 
were even born, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a Cabinet Minister, and already 
the centre of many hopes and many 
prophecies of suecess which have since 
been most brilliantly fulfilled. I believe 
the number of gentlemen who were in 
the House before I joined it is now a 
comparatively small and dwindling band; 
but before that date the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been Prime Minister of Eng- 
land for four years. He has been, within 
the memory of every single individual 
whom I am now addressing, ever since 
they entered the House, the great ex- 
ample of all that is most splendid and 
most brilliant in the conduct of Parlia- 
mentary debate and in the use of every 
species of Parliamentary eloquence ; aud, 
leaving all questions of Party politics on 
one side, deferring or, rather, putting out 
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of view any attempt to estimate the 
great public career, of which the most 
active part, I should imagine, has now 
drawn to a close, I feel that every Mem- 
ber of this House owes to the late Prime 
Minister a debt of personal and public 
gratitude in that he has maintained, 
through all the great Parliamentary and 
social changes, the high standard of 
publie life which he learned to admire 
in a different age, and that he has con- 
tinued to uphold the great traditions of 
the House of Commons, with which, I 
believe, no small part of the dignity and 


the utility of this Assembly is inseparably — 


bound up. I pass from this subject to what 
is more directly germane to the present 
occasion—namely, the contents of the 
Speech from the Throne, in answer to 
which we are now asked to vote the 
Address. The Mover of the Address 
appeared, I thought, at one part of his 
speech to feel some anxiety lest we 
suould be under a misapprehension that 
with the change which has recently taken 
place was involved some alteration of 
the policy of that Party of which the 
hon, Gentleman is a Member. I do not 
think any such suspicion has ever 
crossed the mind of any of us who 
sit on this side of the House. 
There has, undoubtedly, been a change 
in the name of the firm, but the business 
is conducted as usual. Even before we 
had the advantage of hearing the Speech 
from the Throne we never for a moment 
conceived that the retirement of the late 
Prime Minister would carry with it con- 
sequences affecting the general policy of 
the Party which has been so long led by 
him. But if any such suspicion had 
ever occurred to any gentleman they 
would certainly be entirely dissipated by 
the character of the Speech from the 
Throne. ‘That Speech is a reflection—I 
wil! not say a detailed reflection or repe- 
tition, but in the main a repetition—of 
the Speech of last year; and such 
changes as there are in it have their 
natural explanation in the changed cir- 
cumstances of the present Session. The 
first part of the Speech, which deals with 
foreign and colonial matters, need not 
long detain us. This part appears to 
me, I will confess, more remarkable for 
what it does not say than for what it 
does say—for the omission of topics to 
which I should have anticipated some 
allusion would have been made, topics 
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which are important, and which, I think, 
should have been dealt with by those 
who framed the Queen’s Speech. The 
Government, in framing the Speech, 
have had very clearly in mind the ex- 
istence of Europe, America, and Central 
Asia, but I notice with surprise that 
there is not the slightest reference to 
(Eastern Asia or to any portion of Africa. 
Both Eastern Asia and Africa have been 
the scenes of very remarkable and interest- 
ing events upon which we have some right 
to desire information, and to which we 
fully expected that some reference would 
be made in the Queen’s Speech. In 
South Africa a war—not a war on a very 
great scale, not an impurtant war, but 
nevertheless a war—has been carried 
through, and, I am glad to say, con- 
ducted to a successful issue. We should 
have liked to know something about the 
settlement, something about the arrange- 
ments which the Colonial Office proposes 


—~ in regard to Matabeleland. East Africa 


presents a problem of even greater diffi- 
culty ‘and intricacy. If I remember 
rightly, no less than two Commissions of 
Inquiry have been issued by the Go- 
vernment into the affairs of East Africa 
—one in connection with the railway and 
one in connection with the expedition of 
that eminent public servant who was so 
soon called away from the service of his 
country ; and in the case of neither of 
the Reports of these Commissioners, so 
far as I am aware, have we the slightest 
intimation of what their contents ate, or 
what course the Government means to 
pursue in regard to them. We have 
been promised Papers; the promise 
has not been fulfilled. We are at 
this moment absolutely in the dark as 
to what view the Government take in 
regard to Uganda; what steps they 
mean to take to preserve the dominion 
and supremacy of the British flag and 
power in that district; and, in general 
terms, what their policy there is. 
Rumours have reached us, but I do not 
attach much value to them, that even the 
Cabinet themselves have never been able 
to come to an agreement upon the sub- 
— ject. Very likely that is not the fact; 
but if they have come to any agreement 
on the matter, let them tell us what it is, 
and let them inform us not only what 
they mean to do, but why they mean to 
do it, and what is the basis of facts upon 
which they mean to found their policy in 
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that country for the future. But if the 
silence about East Africa is singular, 
surely the silence about Siam is still 
more singular. I think the Government 
will not think I am making an undue 
claim when I say that the Opposition 
have been anxiously careful not to em- 
barrass the Government during the course 
of negotiations, the delicacy of which we 
fully recognise. But I understand that 
these negotiations are now at an end, and 
that no question is pending between 
France and Siam except a comparatively 
trifling question concerning the trial of 
certain persons. In these circumstances, 
Tam not aware of any sufficient reason 
why Papers should be further delayed. 
We have been given to understand that 
the delay which has occurred in settling 
the boundaries of the buffer State in the 
Upper Mekong has been due to climatic 
reasons which make it impossible for the 
Boundary Commissioners to make their 
investigations until later in the year. 
This, however, is a comparatively sub- 
sidiary question ; the centre of the whole 
problem, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, depends not so much upon the 
buffer State on the North-East of Siam 
as upon the position which Siam itself is 
to occupy between the French and 
British dominions. The French, as I 
understand, have declared explicitly that 
they have no interests hostile to the in- 
dependence of Siam. I hail that 
declaration with satisfaction, and I wish 
to know whether the Government enter- 
tain any hope of carrying out any 
arrangement by which France and 
England should mutually agree to pro- 
tect the rights of Siam, and to constitute 
it areally efficient buffer State between 
two Powers, which, of all Powers in the 
world, ought specially to avoid all un- 
necessary causes of friction and disagree- 
ment. On these subjects I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he comes to 
reply, will give us, if not full information, 
at all events the hope and prospect of 
full information being soou forthcoming. 
My next duty is to do what probably 
none of my predecessors in the post which 
1 am now filling have ever bad oceasion 
to do—namely, to comment on the para- 
graph which deals with the Estimates. 
Hitherto that paragraph has been re- 
garded as one of the commonplaces of 
Speeches from the Throne, The old 
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form of the sentence ran somewhat in this | ready to take up this one. If the im- 
way— plication of that paragraph has been 


“The Estimates for the Public Service of the 
year will be laid before you, and they will be 
prepared with all due regard to economy.” 


I observe that on this occasion the refer- 
ence to economy has slipped out, and 
that the expression “ provision for the 
defence of the Empire” has come in. I 
hail it with unqualified satisfaction as a 
recognition of that which we impressed 
upon the Government in November or 
December last—a fact which they then 
appeared to have learned very imperfectly 
—namely, that there was an immediate 
necessity for increased naval expenditure, 
and I gather that they have learned the 
lesson which we endeavoured to teach 
them with great success. I say this in 
no controversial spirit. The Govern- 
ment are, I hope, prepared to carry out 
the policy which we recommended to 
them, and we trust that when the Naval 
Estimates are laid before us all anxieties 
may be laid at rest, and that the Govern- 
ment realise that their primary duty is to 
see that the Fleets of this country shall 
be raised to that level of strength below 
which our national honour and even our 
national safety can be but imperfectly 
preserved, I now come to the part of 
the Speech which deals with internal 
affairs. The first paragraph of this 
section of the Speech says— 

“The recent improvement in the state of 
Ireland has been continuous and marked, and 
agrarian crime has been reduced under the 
administration of the ordinary law to the 
lowest point which has been reached for the 
last 15 years.” 

As the House knows, I have no very pro- 
found belief in statistics, unless they are 
supplemented and confirmed by other 
sources of information. Undoubtedly, 
however, the information which reaches 
me from Ireland leads me to believe that 
her present condition in regard to agrarian 
crime has not been presented in too rosy 
a light by the Irish Secretary, and that 
the condition of Ireland in reality is such 
as all of us must view with the utmost 
satisfaction. So far there is no con- 
troversy between us, but I confess that I 
see in the words “ordinary law,” which 
occur in this paragraph, something in 
the nature of a challenge to gentlemen 
who sit upon this side of the House. I 
never had the slightest objection to 
taking up challenges, and I am quite 





rightly comprehended, the Irish Secretary, 
who, I suppose, is responsible for the 
wording of it, would have us believe 
that the condition of Ireland is due, 
firstly, to the law -being enforced, and, 
secondly, to the fact that the law so 
enforced was the ordinary law. I am 
not sure that I quite agree with either of 
these points. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows perfectly well that among the 
complicated factors which control the 
condition of Ireland the administration 
of the law is only one. The Chief 
Secretary has had at his back an advan- 
tage which none of his predecessors have 
had. He has had at his back a power- 
ful Party and organisation who have 
used their whole strength and influence 
and all the resources at their command 
to make the task of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman an easy ove, and to diminish as 
far as possible the condition of agrarian 
disturbance, out of which agrarian crime 
arises. Well, that has nothing to do 
with the administration of the ordinary 
law. It is a political accident ; or rather 
it is the result of political design, which is 
not necessarily of a permanent character. 
We have, in fact, no right to believe, 
either from the history of Ireland in the 
past orfrom the declarations of Irishmen in 
the present, that there will be a continua- 
tion of this happy state of things. I believe 
that one distinguished Member of the 
Irish Party who support the Chief 
Secretary has declared’ that in a certain 
contingency there will be an agrarian 
agitation of such a character and mag- 
nitude as to throw in the shade all previous 
agitations ; and an agrarian agitation of 
that kind, should it succeed, as to which 
I may express a passing doubt, must 
have the result of greatly increasing the 
amount of agrarian crime with which the 
Government have to deal. ‘Then the 
Government have had the great advan- 
tage of a most prosperous and plentiful 
harvest. I will not dwell upon that; 
the advantages of it are well-known to 
everybody who, like the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, is responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. No farmer anxious to 
avoid baukruptey has ever studied the 
weather with more anxious care than I 
did when I occupied the Chief Secre- 
tary’s position, or than he does himself, 
I am sure. But the right hon, Gentle- 
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man appears to lay down the proposition 
that he has not only reduced crime under 
the ordinary law, but that it is becanse 
he has used the ordinary law that crime 
has been reduced. That is not a pro- 
position Which will hold water for a 
moment. The difference between the 
Criminal Law of Ireland as I desire to 
see it, and as the right hon. Gentleman 
maintains it, may be said to depend upon 
two points alone—secret inquiry and 
change of venue. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was glad enough to exercise the 
power of secret inquiry under the Ex- 
plosives Act when he could doit. He 
only objects to its use in connection with 
crimes which are really not less das- 
tardly and dangerous to the community 
than those associated with dynamite. I 
want to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the change of venue is an improve- 
ment in the machinery of the law which 
he actually enjoys during those months 
of the year when he can try crimes at 
the Winter Assizes, and we have to con- 
sider not how justice is performed at the 
Winter Assizes, where there is a natural 
or spontaneous change of venue, but how 
justice is executed when crime is tried at 
the ordinary Assizes, where no change of 
venue is possible. I hope we shall bear 
whether there is some special reason now 
why justice in agrarian cases is likely to 
be done by an ordinary jury in the 
district where a crime has been com- 
mitted. I have never been able to follow 
the right hon. (ientleman’s practice as 
regards the Winter Assizes, or to see 
why he tries some cases there and some 
at the ordinary Assizes. For instance, I 
have never been able to understand why 
he tried the case of three gentlemen, 
Members of this House, not at the 
Winter Assizes, where, if they had been 
guilty, they might have been convicted, 
but at the Spring Assizes, where, whe- 
ther guilty or not, it was quite certain 
they would be acquitted. I recollect 
that when it was my unhappy lot also 
to have to prosecute Members of Parlia- 
ment the doctrine then laid down by 
gentlemen opposed to me was that it was 
really an outrage upon the Representa- 
tives of the people. When I had to 


prosecute Members of Parliament, we 
did, I confess, attempt to bring them 
before a tribunal which would find them 
guilty if the evidence went against them ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman has taken 
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care that a Member of Parliament 
when tried _ shall 
I must say that the “ordinary law,” as 
thus administered, does not appear to me 
to be a better machinery for obtaining 
justice than the law with change of 
venue, Special Jury, and secret inquiry, 
which I should like to see established in 
Ireland. I pass from that to the para- 
graphs in the Queen’s Speech which deal 
with legislation. The first of these 
paragraphs touches upon a measure 
which is intended to restore, as I under- 
stand it, the evicted tenants to their hold- 
ings. The phrasing of the Speech is as 
follows :— 

“The condition, however, of a considerable 
body of evicted tenants in that country requires 
early attention, and a measure will be submitted 
to you with a view to a reasonable settlement of 
a question deeply affecting the well-being of 
Ireland.” 

We have now reached the year 1894, and 
I think it was in the year 1892 that the 
Chief Secretary, in a letter to a friend of 
mine, a Member of this House, told us 
that in this matter of evicted tenants he 
meant business. The least you can do 
when you meant business in 1892 is to 
put your measure in the Queen’s Speech 
of 1894, and I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman has only fulfilled general 
expectation when he gave this measure 
a prominent place—I may say the most 
prominent place—in the Speech fromthe 
Throue. Sir, 1 shall reserve, naturally, 
any comments upon the proposals to be 
submitted to us until we see them in their 
definite form; but I will express a hope 
that the word “reasonable” before 
“settlement,” in the paragraph in the 
Queen’s Speech relating to evicted 
tenants, is not a mere otiose epithet ; but 
that the settlement will be an actual 
settlement, dealing with the real question 
at issue. I ought to warn the Govern- 
ment that, so far as I am at present 
advised, I still think our original seheme, 
embodied in the Act of 1891, which 
smoothed away the technical difficulties 
that might have prevented an arrange- 
ment between landlord and tenant, was a 
wise one. I think if the Government are 
going to ask us to vote public money, 
which, even in the present flourishing 
state of the public finances, is probably 
not over plentiful; if they are going to ask 
us to vote public money for the purpose 
of rewarding those who have admittedly 
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been used as instruments of a political 
plan of campaign—money which might 
have been. devoted for the benefit of 
tenants who are certainly not less deserv- 
ing, and who have endeavoured to the 
best of their ability to carry out their 
legal engagements, and have never been 
the slaves or instruments of any organi- 
sation whatever—then I think we shall 
look at the proposals of the Govern- 
ment with a very critical suspicion. 
I should think it a very serious menace 
to the future tranquillity of Ireland if we 
were to allow the people in that country 
to imbibe the lesson that as often as they 
thought desirable to get up a land 
agitation for their own purposes we 
were to see them out of the mess in which 
they had got, and especially do I think 
that lesson ill-timed and fraught with 
peril to the future when I know we are 
at this moment threatened by leading 
politicians in Ireland with a renewal of 
that very agitation in consequence of 
which these men have been turned out: f 
their farms. I do not mean to argue as 
to a proposal I have not got before 
me, but I thought it only fair to the Go- 
vernment to let them know the spirit— 
assuredly not a hostile spirit—in which 
I view this very difficult question of the 
evicted tenants in Ireland. It will not 
be necessary for me to say anything about 
the paragraph which deals with regis- 
tration and plural voting ; but I have 
always observed that when the Party 
opposite get into any difficulty iu refer- 
ence to their substantial measures for the 
benefit of the community, they immediately 
set themselves to work to manipulate 
the machinery by which Members are 
returned to this House. I think there 
is very apt to be a great waste of time 
in looking so much at the machinery, and 
in mending it, when the machinery itself 
is never allowed to do anything. If you 
are to deal with this question, you ought, 
at any rate, to deal with it impartially, 
and not deal with one anomaly and leave 
another untouched. You should en- 
deavour to make this House a faithful 
reflex of public opivion with regard to 
every class and country, and until you do 
that we shall not be convinced that the 
Party opposite approach this question in 
the spirit of reformers, and not in the 
spirit of gentlemen with an anxious eye 
to the next Election. There are only 
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three other measures, two of them in the 
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Queen’s Speech, to which I shall refer. 
They all, though different, have some- 
thing in common. They all threaten, 
while unsettling, great interests. The 
first is the Local Veto Bill, the second 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and the 
third the Scotch Disestablishment Bill. 
I have been favoured during the last 
few weeks with two or three letters 
a day, accompanied by resolutions, 
couched in precisely identical terms, 
passed by meetings that have 
been called to congratulate the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon the 
promise he appears to have given that 
the Local Veto Bill should be the most 
prominent Bill of the Session. I have 
no recollection of seeing the promise 
myself, but I gather that the right hon. 
Gentleman has given rise to a wide- 
spread expectation of that kind. I 
gather that from the resolutions of the 
Temperance Party, which is a highly 
organised body, seeing that it has ex- 
pressed its views so spontaneously in such 
identical language. I hope the Govern- 
ment will either do it or drop it. It is 
not fair upon the threatened interests 
that this sword of Damocles should be 
kept hanging over their heads. I think 
a somewhat similar criticism may be 
passed upon the measures dealing with 
the Welsh and Scotch Church Establish- 
ments. These are great historical Insti- 
tutions, whose history is rooted in our 
past, and they are no mere survivals of 
the past, but are at this moment 
living, vital organisations, powerful for 
good. Why are you to hamper their 
efforts by keeping them in doubt Session 
after Session? It is not fair to them; 
it is not just, and I cam assure the Go- 
vernment that the way in which they are 
treating the Church of Scotland at this 
moment is one which will be resented by 
the people of that country. The Mover and 
Seconder of the Address appear to think 
that the people of Scotland are ouly anxious 
to be disburdened of their.Church. I take 
a very different view. I am not going 
to say who is right or who is wrong; I 
am not going to argue for or against 
Disestablishment, or to discuss the merits 
of the question; but I say that this is 
not a Bill which should be stuck away 
in the last paragraph of the Queen’s 
Speech among the ruck of other mea- 
sures which you do not mean to pass— 
which you only mean to use as an 
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advertisement, and which, while they are 
so used, disturb these great organisations 
and hamper their efforts. I might use a 
similar criticism in regard +to a measure 
that is not mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech. ‘he Mover of the Address was 
very anxious to free the present Prime 
Minister from the imputation that he 
was a luke-warm adherent of Home 
Rule. I can assure the hon. Gentleman 
that his labours in that respect were en- 
tirely unnecessary. Nobody doubts for 
a moment that the present Prime Minister 
is a zealous adherent of Home Rule. I 
believe there are some who have seized 
upon some ill-considered phrase used by 
Lord Rosebery with reference to the late 
Bill, and have founded upon that some 
conjectural edifice as to what his views 
were. We do not conduct public life in 
this country in that manner. Lord 
Rosebery joined the present Government 
in 1892 as a Government formed on the 
basis of Home Rule, which had Home 
Rule for its central point, and 
a precise point dividing Parties 
in this House. Lord Rosebery is well 
acquainted with the traditions of political 
life in this country, and is a Scotch 
gentleman of the highest honour, and 
that Lord Rosebery, when in 1892 he 
joined the Home Rule Administration, 
cherished any secret doubts on the sub- 
ject is a thing which there are none of 
his friends or of his political opponents 
who will not agree in repudiating. We 
admit fully that in this and in other 
respects no change of policy is to be 
anticipated from the change of personnel 
in the Government. I, for one, should 
be the last to suggest that any cooling in 
the zeal of right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite for Home Rule was 
likely to occur in consequence of the 
great change which has recently taken 
place in their ranks. But that is not the 
point to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House. The point is this : 
Is it fair by Ireland, still more is it fair 
by England aud Scotland, that this ques- 
tion should still be hang up? Last year 
it was brought forward, discussed, and 
rejected. How long do you mean to 
allow that rejection to pass unmodified 
by a decision one way or the other by the 
country ? I indulge in no prophecy as 
to what the verdict of the country will 
be. I know too little about the springs 
which auimate the political machine to 
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express a confident opinion, and I have 
seen too many prophets shamed in their 
prophecies to venture myself to join their 
ranks. But whatever the result might 
be of an election really called to decide 
upon this question of Home Rule, I say 
it would be better than the present con- 
dition of suspense. Think what you are 
doing in Ireland; think what you are 
doing in England and in Scotland. In 
Ireland from day to day no man knows, 
except so far as he himself may make a 
forecast of the political future, whether 
he is to be ruled by an Imperial Parlia- 
ment or by an Irish Parliament ; he 
knows not whether the Land Laws are 
to be settled within these walls or whe- 
ther they are to be handed over to gen- 
tlemen who sit below the Gangway. 
Indecision and doubt must necessarily 
be east over every transaction in land, 
and, indeed, in the tenure of any property 
whatever ; and is it fair to Ireland, is it 
fair to a country, which of all countries 
in the world has suftered from want of 
security, that we should deliberately 
perpetuate this want of security by our 
own wanton action ? If it is injurious to 
Ireland I maintain that itis not less in- 
jurious to England and to Scotland. It 
is not a good thing that the electors of 
this country should have perpetually 
hanging over them a question connected, 
not with social legislation in regard to 
which the hon. Gentleman who seconded 
the Address made such an eloquent 
appeal—an appeal to which every heart 
on both sides of the House should be 
responsive—and that their attention 
should be deliberately withdrawn from 
those questions by the course you have 
taken, and should be turned to Con- 
stitutional issues which, whether they be 
fraught with all the harm we anticipate, 
must, at any rate, be barren of good for 
the great mass of the community of this 
country. I would earnestly press upon 
the Government that, if they feel that 
from want of Parliamentary time, or from 
some inherent weakness in their own 
ranks, or because they doubt that they 
have behind them that force of public 
opinion which is absolutely required to 
carry through a measure of this kind, 
whether for these reasons or any other, 
they are not strong enough to bring this 
question to a satisfactory conclusion in 
this Parliament on their own terms, their 
duty to Ireland, to Scotland, and to 
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England alike calls upon them to put an 
end to this periol of uurest aud suspense, 
and to give once and for all to the 

ple of this country upon a clear, 
definite, and precise issue the power of 
saying whether they will or will not 
carry out the schemes which were laid 
before them and discussed in the course 
of the last Parliament. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
Mr. Deputy Speaker,—After a life of over 
25 years spent in the House of Commons, 
I have had so much experience of its 
generous instincts that I am sure that, 
standing here to-night upon this occasion, 
I shall not appeal in vain to its indulgence. 
I am well assured that at this moment 
there is but one thought that fills every 
mind and every heart in this House. To 
miss from amongst our proceedings to- 
night that noble and famous figure which, 
longer than the memory, I think, of any 
man now listening to me can extend, has 
been the chiefest ornament and the most 
prevailing power in the House of Com- 
mons, is a sad and a solemn reflection. 
At such a time I know that all eyes are 
“idly bent on him who follows next.” 
We feel, I am sure, all of us, without 
distinction of Party, that the glory of 
this House has suffered the greatest 
diminution it could have endured. We 
recognise that we have lost from among 
us a great source of life and of light, 
which illuminated and exalted our pro- 
ceedings above the level of ordinary 
men. I know that what I can only 
call this “ dark eclipse ” is viewed with 
regret by all who sit in every part of 
this House, and that no man will refuse 
to that great Member of Parliament 
whom we have lost a tribute of admira- 
tion and of respect. For us who sit 
upon this side of the House, to whom he 
was the glorious and venerated Chief of 
a devoted Party, our feelings I can only 
describe as those of distress akin to 
dismay. For myself, and for my 
colleagues, I can hardly trust myself to 
speak of one who was to us the kindest 
and most constant friend. It is not for 
one who, with unequal steps, follows in 
the path that he has trodden to attempt 
to estimate the place which he occupied 
in this House, or that which he will 
occupy in the history of this country. 
The place that he occupied in this House 


it is superfluous as it would be impos- 
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sible, for me to attempt to estimate. It 
is unnecessary ; for you yourselves, whom 
I have the honour to address, have seen, 
and heard, and felt, far better than any 
words can paint, what the late Prime 
Minister was to this House of Commons, 
We shall never again see anything which 
is simile aut secundum. If | may borrow 
a fine phrase of his own, we are painfully 
conscious of the fate that awaits those 
who, with unequal hand, attempt to 
guide the chariot of thesun. We cannot 
furnish forth that inexhaustible know- 
ledge, that mature experience, those un- 
failing resources, that splendid eloquence, 
that fire which kindled passion and which 
roused enthusiasm, which prevailed as 
much by sympathy as by reason. But, 
at least this, I think, I may be 
permitted to say—that we may take 
as our great example what the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, in his generous 
passing recognition of this great states- 
man, has dealt, and properly dealt, with 
as one of the greatest features of that 
great character—I speak of that dignified 
demeanour towards his opponents as well 
as his supporters, that stately and old- 
world courtesy, diversified at times by 
the pleasant humour we so well recol- 
lect, which in the midst of the fiercest 
struggles of Party raised the tone and 
maintained the reputation of the House 
of Commons, and has left us a most 
perfect model of what is due to this 
Assembly from those who have the re- 
sponsibility of guiding its actions. As 
Mr. Gladstone—permit me to use the 
name—occupied during his long and 
honoured life the first place in the House 
of Commons, so, I think, will his memory 
remain for ever amongst its greatest tra- 
ditions. And now, Sir, we have to turn to 
the ordinary business of the time, and I 
must make some remarks on what the 
right hon, Gentleman has said. He said 
that there was no change of policy on 
the part of the present Government. 
Well, Sir, that was a perfectly accurate 
statement, and it did not require the 
acuteness and perception of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I think, to make that assump- 
tion. There is no change of policy. 
There is a change, it is true, in men, 
which we deeply deplore. We desire to 
carry on the same policy on the same 
principles as those which animated this 
Party under its late Leader. The right 
hon, Gentleman says we have repeated 
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the Speech of last year. Yes, Sir, we 
have repeated the Speech of last year, 
because the Speech of last year contained 
the policy of the Party, and will continue 
to contain it until we have achieved the 
objects we contemplate, and it depends 
very much upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man—if he will permit me to say so—to 
shorten the number of topics in that 
Speech by allowing us to carry some of 
them into law. Therefore, in the matter 
of repetition, I must hold him and his 
friends largely responsible. I am ex- 
tremely anxious to-night to introduce as 
few controversial topics as I can. The 
tight hon. Gentleman in his comments 
said there was nothing inthe Speech about 
Africa ; but that was not perfectly accu- 
rate. There is a paragraph in the Speech 
referring to some unhappy incidents 
which took place in West Africa, which 
we hope will reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
says that there is no statement with re- 
ference to Uganda. That is perfectly 
true. The lamented death of the late 
Sir Gerald Portal, a man of great pro- 
mise, who, the country had a right to 
expect, would distinguish himself in the 
future as in the past, has prevented us 
from arriving as soon as we had ex pected 
at a final decision on that subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he had 
heard rumours of disagreements in 
the Cabinet in regard to that matter. 
Well, Sir, there are many rumours. 
The right hon. Gentleman surely has 
had sufficient experience of rumours of 
disagreements in the Cabinet to know 
not to put too much faith inthem. Iam 
happy to assure him that there has been 
no disagreement in the Cabinet upon 
that subject. We recognise our duty, 
and we are willing and ready to an- 
nounce it as soon as we are able to do 
80, but we are not in a position to an- 
nounce it to-night. Then, as regards 
Siam, I would rather leave that matter 
in the experienced and capable hands of 
the Under Secretary than attempt to ex- 
pound at second-hand a very delicate 
matter of negotiation. The right hon. 
Gentleman, dealing with the paragraph 
relating to the Estimates, commented 
upon the absence of the word “eco- 
nomy.” I have commented upon the 
absence of that word for a great many 
years. I had no notion that the right 
hon, Gentleman was so advanced in 
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age as to remember the time when 
economy was mentioned in the Queen's 
Speech. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.): Oh, yes, all the years of the 
late Government. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think the 
noble Lord is mistaken, but I will not 
dispute the point with him now. At all 
events, the facts do not correspond with 
it, and certainly it is a very long time 
since the House of Commons has at- 
tempted any feats of economy. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman may hold out 
some prospect of reform in that respect. 
I confess I see little chance of it. The 
right hon. Gentleman used a phrase 
which I think he afterwards modified— 
that he had taught us a lesson on the 
subject of the Navy. I venture to 
reject that. He has taught us no lesson 
at all. Wehave always held, and hold 
as strongly as any other Party, that the 
supremacy of the British Navy should 
be maintained. We held that language 
last November, and the Returns which 
have been published prove the accuracy 
of our statement, that the supremacy of 
the British Navy at this moment is un- 
questioned and unquestionable. We 
are prepared to take such measures as 
shall maintain that condition of the 
British Navy in the future. That is a 
stavement which we made last Novem- 
ber, and which, I believe, will be justi- 
fied by the Estimates that will be laid 
before the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then turned to a topic which I 
may call peculiarly his own—I mean 
the social and criminal condition of the 
Irish people. That is a matter in which 
he takes a strong personal interest, and 
on which, therefore, he is entitled to 
speak. He does not deny that the con- 
dition of Ireland is good—far better than 
it has been at former times—but he 
questions the causes of the improvement. 
He says my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary has peculiar advantages. Yes, 
Sir, he has peculiar advantages, because 
he enjoys to a greater degree the confi- 
dence of the Irish people. That is the 
only thing which is likely to improve 
the condition of Ireland. If you have a 
Government or a Governor who enjoys 
the confidence of the people you will 
fiud the condition of its social and 
criminal statistics far better than you are 
likely to find them under a system of 
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coercion. I am not going into this 
question of Ireland, but the condition of 
Ireland may, I believe, be shortly stated 
in a single sentence. The condition 
of Ireland under the law of coer- 
cion was a condition of  disturb- 
ance; under a Government of con- 
ciliation it has been a_ condition 
of comparative tranquillity and peace. 
That is better, I think, than all specula- 
tion upon Winter or Summer Assizes. 
That is a satisfactory account of why 
the condition of Ireland is very 
different now from what it was under 
the previous Administration. I am un- 
willing to detain the House at great 
length, and I am not going to discuss 
the Bills which are mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, as if I did I should 
raise collateral issues which I do not 
desire to do now. But the right hon. 
Gentleman in his comments on the 
Bills mentioned in the Queen’s Speech 
adopted a very singular line of argu- 
ment. He said—“Is this Bill going to 
be the first Bill? If it is not, you 
mean to drop it.” And so he goes on 
with each Bill in succession—the Local 
Veto Bill, the Home Rule Bill, and the 
Disestablishment Bill. He says that 
because they do not stand first we do not 
intend to pass them, and we have no 
sincere desire to carry them into law. 
What is our experience of attempting to 
earry these Bills into law? We put 
them forward ; we intend to carry them ; 
but whether we do so or not depends on 
the manner in which they are treated first 
in the House of Commons and then in the 
House of Lords. _If you have a system 
of protracted discussion so as to consume 
the whole time of the House of Com- 
mous in a manner that, whereas an 
ordinary Session could fairly deal with 
three or fourof these Bills, you intend to 
spend the whole time on a single Bill so 
a3 to shut out all the rest, by what 
right do you come to us and say— 
“When you put these Bills in the 
Queen’s Speech you do not intend to 
pass them.” That is taking advantage, 
as the lawyers say, of your own wrong. 
It is you who, first of all in this House 
and another Assembly in another place, 
who take care as far as they can to pre- 
vent the progress of these measures. 
I repudiate altogether that statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I say that 
these are measures to which we are sin- 
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cerely attached and which we are sin- 
cerely determined to push to an issue, and 
if we do not carry them this year we 
will carry them next, and if not next, 
then the year after that. You ask us 
when we are going to appeal to the 
country. I will tell you: When we 
have placed before the country the whole 
plan and scheme of the Liberal Party. 
When we have placed the country in a 
position to judge what has been the 
course of either Party in the House of 
Commons with reference to this plan, 
and what has been the conduct of the 
House of Lords with regard to it. 
That is the time when we mean to go to 
the country, and that is the issue we in- 
tend to put before it. When this Par- 
liament was elected, this Government . 
came into Office upon a distinct state- 
ment of the whole plan, beginning with 
Home Rule, going on to Disestablish- 
ment, and including the Local Veto 
Bill and the other Bills which are 
enumerated in the Speech from the 
Throne. That was what we placed 
before the country. You denounced it, 
but the country pronounced in our 
favour and against you. It is the 
mandate of this Parliament to carry that 
plan and that scheme into execution. 
When the House of Commons rejects 
these schemes, then, of course, you will 
be justified in condemning us, and if the 
country joins you, then you will succeed ; 
but as long as we have the support of 
the majority of this House of Commons 
for the plan which was laid before the 
country at the last Election, and approved 
by a popular majority, we shall proceed 
coutinuously with that plan, in good 
report and evil report, and we shall use 
every means at our disposal to promote 
those measures and to carry them through 
this House. What may be done with 
them in another place is not our concern. 
The responsibility for that condact will 
be ultimately judged of by the country. 
Our task is a plain, a direct, and a simple 
one—to proceed as far and as well as we 
can with the measures to which we have 
pledged ourselves. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman says—“ How unfair it is to Ire- 
land that you should hang up Home 
Rule.” Ah! Sir, Home Rule hung up 
has been a far better thing than coercion 
enacted. What has improved the condi- 
tion of Ireland ? What has led to that 
better feeling which the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman admits to exist ? It is the faith 
and the hope which exists inthe breasts 
of the Irish people that the great Liberal 
Party is true to their faith and will 
adhere to their pledges, and that they 
will do all that in them lies to give effect 
to that policy of self-government to Ire- 
land which is the great legacy our 
great Leader has left to us. You talk of 
Ireland being injured by Home Rule 
being hung up. No doubt, I believe, 
Ireland would have been benefited if 
Home Rule had passed, but the hope and 
the belief that Home Rule is coming 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
When ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: That, Sir, 
does not depend upon me alone. The 
hon. Member who asked me that question 
can himself, if he chooses, very much aid 
in that decision. If he will help us we 
will help him. We have done much to 
help him and his friends, and I think 
we have some right to expect that they, 
in their turn, will help us. The right 
hon. Gentleman, I am sure, does not 
seriously mean to impute to us any 
insincerity of purpose. He may believe 
that we shall not succeed ; I am sure he 
will do his best to ensure our failure. 
That I do not doubt. Of that I do not 
complain ; but do not let him charge us 
with having brought in those measures 
without a sincere and an honest desire to 
promote them tothe best of our ability. 
I am sorry for having for a moment gone 
into more or less controversial topics. 
Before I sit down there is one mat- 
ter of business which in my position 
I ought to bring before the House. This 
Debate, which has been so well opened 
by my hon. Friend the Mover of the 
Address in his excellent speech, and by 
my hon. Friend the Seconder, who made 
a speech which I am quite sure found an 
echo in the hearts and in the admiration 
of hon. Members in all parts of the 
House, is one which I am bound to tell 
the House—the House, of course, being 
masters of the situation—we have very 
little time to prolong. I will just state 
the bare figures of the time which is at 
our disposal. It is curious enough that 
very similar circumstances to those in 
which we find ourselves occurred in the 
year 1868, when Lord Derby resigned on 
March 5, and Mr. Disraeli succeeded him 
as Prime Minister. On March 31 the 
financial business of the House must be 
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completed ; and on that occasion when 
the new Government came in every 
facility was given to it for passing the 
financial business. I observe that at that 
time the Navy Estimates were taken on 
March 20 without discussion—time, of 
course, being provided afterwards for 
their full and adequate consideration. 
The Navy Estimates were at that time 
taken without a statement. We do not 
propose to do exactly that—I only allude 
to the fact in order that hon. Members 
may see what measures the House of 
Commons took at that time under circum- 
stances of pressure. What we must do 
before March 31 is this: There are the 
Votes in Supply —15 Civil Service 
and Supplementary Votes—the Army 
Votes, men and pay, and the Navy 
Votes, men and pay. There is the Vote 
on Account—Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments. Then the Ways and Means 
Bill must be passed by a certain time, 
and the Royal Assent must be given and 
the signature of Her Majesty obtained. 
The only way—and I lay this before the 
House, because it is entirely for the 
House to deal with the matter—we have 
to suggest is to call upon the House 
to keep on to-day with the Queen’s 
Speech, and we hope that the House will 
be disposed to conclude the Debate upon 
it to-morrow. On Wednesday we shall 
have to ask for the whole time of the 
House up to Easter. I am sure that the 
House will not, under the circumstances, 
refuse that demand. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Up to 
Easter or up to March 31 ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 


‘know the distinetion—March 31. Then 


we propose to take the Army Votes on 
Friday, aud to give Monday and Tues- 
day 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): What will be taken on 
Thursday ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: The Sup- 
plementary Votes. On Friday we pro- 
pose to take the Army Votes, and on 
Monday the Navy Votes—to move the 
Speaker out of the Chair—aud on Tues- 
day, to take the Navy Votes for men 
and pay—of course, providing that an 
opportunity shall be given afterwards to 
discuss questions which may arise on 
those matters. It is necessary to get 
these Votes in order to get the Ways 
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day we should have the Report of 
Supply, aad the Ways and Means Bill 
would be introduced. Now, I can make 
what I think under the circumstances 
hon. Members will admit is an agreeable 
announcement to the greater number of 
them. It is that if the Ways and 
Means Bill is taken, as it usually is taken 
—and there is no reason to think that 
there will be a departure now from that 
course—as a consent Bill, then the at- 
tendance of a great part of the House 
will notbe necessary in all the stages of 
the Ways and Means Bill. _ It will, of 
course, fall upon us to keep a quorum 
for passing the Ways and Means Bill, 
but the greater part of the House will be 
released from attendance. The Ways 
and Means Bill would be introduced on 
Wednesday, and then, I suppose, most of 
the House might be released. On 
Thursday it would be read asecond time, 
and on Saturday we must have the Bill 
in Committee. On the Monday it would 
te read a third time in the House of 
Commons—that is Easter Monday ; then 
it must go to receive the Queen's 
signature at Florence. [Cries of “ The 
House of Lords!”] Oh, yes. At all 
events, they have not yet thrown out 
our Money Bills. I dare say that may 
come in time; but they have not yet 
begun to do that, although, with a little 
practice, they may do so. The Bill will 
pass through all its stages in the Lords 
on Monday, the 26th. Then it is pro- 
posed to obtain the Royal Assent on 
Thursday, the 29th. That is the course 
which the Government have to suggest, 
if the House are willing to agree to 
these arrangements, or to something 
corresponding to them. We shall, of 
course, take no contentious business of 
any kind between Wednesday, the 21st, 
and Thursday, the 29th. Between these 
dates the greater part of the House 
would be relieved from attendance while 
the financial business was going on. It 
has been suggested to me that there 
are matters which it might be desired to 
discuss in the time that is left. Among 
these is the subject of Indian finance, 
and there are other subjects for which | 
will endeavour to find time early after 
Easter. I will also endeavour to reserve 
a day for the discussion of the question 
of Uganda. I only throw out these 
matters for the consideration of the 
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bind them to anything. But I would 
like the House to consider these matters 
that we may proceed with the least in- 
convenience to all parties. 

Mr. HANBURY: What of the Vote 
on Account ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I do not 
know what day can be taken for the Vote 
on Account, but I will mention the 
matter again. I thank the House for the 
indulgence they have extended to me in 
allowing me to make this statement. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): To clear up the matter I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether I am right in understanding the 
position of the Government to be this 
—that they will take no controversial 
business of any kind other than Supply 
before Easter or before the 29th March ? 
Will the Government take care when we 
are away during those days of Easter week 
that no Private Bill legislation shall be 
submitted, and that, in fact, the House 
will only meet for the formal business of 
passing the necessary stages of the Ways 
and Means Bill? Further, will the 
right hon. Gentleman pledge himself to 
find time for discussing those questions 
which legitimately arise upon the Esti- 
mates or upon the Queen’s Speech some 
time after Easter, in consequence of our 
having to give up the time before Easter 
which is necessary to carry through the 
financial business of the House? When 
I say no controversial business I include 
the First Readings of the Government 
Bills, which have always been made the 
occasion more or less of important 
debate. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I wish 
also to interpose a question. I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that 
he hoped the House would shorten dis- 
cussion owing to the stress in which the 
Government are placed, and that in return 
the Government would take care that 
Members were granted time for fuller 
discussion which might be required on 
those Votes—I do not mean the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, but the great Votes. 
Do I rightly understand that ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is so. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Then 
will the right hon. Gentleman kindly 
say what opportunities the Government 
will afford for further discussion ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot 
state the exact date. I cannot accept 
exactly the very large and roving com- 
mission of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that all controversial questions 
must not be raised, because I cannot tell 
what those questions are. I said that 
certainly, as regarded the Navy, we 
should take the earliest opportunity of 
making the statement. On the former 
occasion in 1868, when the Vote for the 
Navy was taken on the 21st of March, 
the statement on the Estimates was not 
made until the 11th of May. I do not 
contemplate anything of that kind, but 
I think the Navy Estimates ought to be 
taken on the earliest possible day. I 
said, also, I desired to arrange for a 
discussion with reference to Uganda. 
Then, with regard to Indian finance, I 
have already mentioned that that is a 
subject which it is very proper should be 
considered at an early date. I cannot 
specify the particular date, but I desire 
that the earliest opportunity should be 
given for its discussion. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said that, as he made an inter- 
jection in the course of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s speech, perhaps it was 
right and due to him and to the House 
that he should briefly state why he so 
interrupted the right hon. Gentleman. 
He must confess that, for his part, he 
thought the Leader of the Opposition 
had given to the right hon. Gentleman 
an opportunity of speaking frankly and 
clearly upon this question of Home Rule 
for Ireland, and of stating what position 
it would occupy in the future legislation 
of the Party. He thought the reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman was disap- 
pointing in the extreme, and he thought 
it was all the more disappointing be- 
cause of the hopes that had been raised 
by certain other speeches and declara- 
tions which they had heard had been 
delivered in another place that day. 
They were told there was no change in 
the attitude of the Liberal Party to- 
wards Home Rule; but in the declara- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the hanging up of Home Rule had 
been better for Ireland than when Home 
Rule was agitated, he noticed a very 
distinct change in the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman who sat on the Treasury 
Bench. Perhaps it was best that hon. 
Members opposite, no matter how safe 
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they might themselves feel as to the 
policy of the Liberal Party, should know 
the truth as a section of the Irish people 
saw these facts. What were they taught 
during all the days of the right hon. 
Gentleman whose loss to this House 
Irish Members of all shades of opinion, 
he thought, would join in deploring ? 
No matter whether he was in opposition 
or at the head of a Government, the 
Irish Members always felt that there 
was in Mr, Gladstone a sympathy for 
Ireland, a sympathy with those suffering 
from oppression wherever they were 
found, in whatever country in the world 
it might be. It was a remarkable thing 
that while Mr. Gladstone led the Liberal 
Party he always declared that the 
question of Home Rule was urgent, 
that it overshadowed all other questions, 
that it blocked the way, and that it 
was by the removal of the Irish 
question from this position that the 
co-operation of the Irish Members would 
be obtained towards the settlement of 
those questions for which the right hon. 
Gentleman asked their assistance. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. 
Harcourt), for his own Party and especially 
for Ireland, would be undertaking a very 
dangerous experiment if he were to con- 
tinue in the belief that, because Ireland 
was peaceful while she was expecting 
Home Rule during the past years, the 
state of peace would continue in Ireland 
if the policy of hanging up Home Rule 
to the end of their programme of legis- 
lation was to be persisted in by the right 
hon. Gentleman and those who were 
responsible with him in the government 
of the country. They had heard a great 
deal of the peaceful condition of the 
people of Ireland. What he was 
amazed at was that the declaration of 
the improved condition of Ireland was 
not followed up by the fulfilment of one 
of the earliest pledges given by the 
Liberal Party—that the moment they 
succeeded to the Government of the 
country they would reverse the policy of 
their predecessors. The very first act 
the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
said to which the Party would direct 
their attention would be the repeal of 
the Coercion Act. The Coercion Act 
might be in abeyance, but the position 
of the Irish Members and of the Irish 
people was this—that the Act, which was 
used as an instrument against one class 
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in Ireland, still existed in that country, 
and was still there for any political 
Party to take up. Was the Liberal 
Party going to go on in this form, and 
to leave the Irish people, who had 
hoped so much and believed in them, 
who had worked and made sacrifices in 
their cause, when the day of trouble 
came to the Liberal Party, to the tender 
mercies of those who passed the Coercion 
Act and worked it so unsparingly ? It 
was a mistake to attribute to them a 
desire to free the hands of the Govern- 
ment unduly. They had made no de- 
mand that Home Rule should be in the 
programme of the Liberal Party for the 
present Session. But he gathered from 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he held out no hope of 
a renewal of Home Rule, no hope that 
Home Rule was to be again introduced 
into this House until the fight between 
the two Houses upon every item of their 
legislative programme had been fought 
out. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I must have 
expressed myself very badly if I con- 
veyed anything of the kind. I was 
speaking exclusively of the present 
Session, and I think the hon. Member 
must surely have misunderstood me. 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON said, he was 
sorry to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s interruption scarcely carried him a 
bit further ; but, even now, from him or 
from anybody on the Treasury Bench 
who would follow him in the course of 
that evening, they would be perfectly 
prepared and extremely glad to accept a 
declaration that if Home Rule was not 
to be introduced in the present Session 
of Parliament when was it to be intro- 
duced? That was the point of his 
interruption, and the important question. 
They did not ask that it should be intro- 
duced now—this year—but they asked 
when it was to be introduced. If they 
continued to delude the people of Ire- 
land with the hope, and set their Repre- 
sentatives to work with them in loyal 
union with regard to English measures, and 
deferred the realisation of their hopes 
until they had passed all their English 
measures, he would tell them that, so far 
from cementing an union of hearts 
between Ireland and the Liberal Govern- 
ment, they would be creating in Ireland 
more bitterness and opposition and more 
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hatred of their Party than was ever felt 
before. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he desired to understand from the 
Chief Secretary for [reland whether any 
statement was to be made on the intro- 
duction of the Evicted Tenants Bill. 
He thought it was highly desirable on a 
Bill of this character, of which they 
knew so little, there should be some 
statement on the introduction of the Bill, 
so as to let them know what were, at all 
events, the salient facts of the question. 
He also desired information on another 
point. Towards the close of the last 
Session the Chief Secretary was good 
enough to promise to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the working 
of the Irish Land Acts. This was a 
matter, as the Chief Secretary knew, 
which was attracting a great deal of 
attention in every part of the country 
and in which the Irish tenants were very 
much interested. He should be glad to 
know if the right hon. Gentleman would 
give them some information as to when 
he proposed to nominate that Committee. 
The early weeks of the Session were 
always golden weeks for work of this 
kind, and he hoped the Chief Secretary 
would allow nothing to interfere with the 
nomination of the Committee. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
he heard with great pleasure the large 
number of Bills which were announced 
in the Queen’s Speech, but what he was 
rather concerned to know was whether 
the Government contemplated any 
reform of the procedure of the House 
which would give them reasonable 
expectations that these Bills might be 
carried through all the stages in this, 
House? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would remember that the reason 
why many measures were, not carried 
through in the past Session was owing 
partly to the action of another place and 
partly to the action of this Assembly— 
owing to the enormous amount of time 
which was taken up ou the Committee 
stage of several Bills. He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would bear 
that in mind, and that he would see that 
it was not an unwise or an unreasonable 
suggestion that the Committee stage of 
all Bills, or at all events of the majority 
of Bills, should be remitted to a Grand 
Committee, leaving this House free to 
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deal with the Second Reading and Re- 
port stage of the various Bills. 

Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) 
said, he deeply regretted to intrude in 
the discussion, but he thought it would 
be a surprise to the House that there was 
no reference at all in Her Majesty's 
Speech to a very important measure 
affecting the hours of labour. He did 
not think there was any question upen 
which the attention of the working 
classes and of Members of that House 
was more centred than on the question of 
the hours of labour. It would be 
remembered that in the month of May 
last they carried the Second Reading of 
the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill by a 
majority of 79, and there was a very 
strong feeling of regret and disappoint- 
ment that this measure was not at all re- 
ferred to, either directly or indirectly, in 
the Speech from the Throne. He thought 
the Leader of the House onght to give 
some assurance to that large section of 
men that he and some of his colleagues 
represented as to the action the Govern- 
ment intended to take with regard to this 
Bill. Three weeks or a month ago this 
question was under the consideration of 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
and they unanimously resolved that, if 
this matter was not referred to in the 
Queen’s Speech, either he or some other 
supporter of the Bill should move an 
Amendment to the Speech. He should 
be very sorry to have to take that course, 
but he could not see what other remedy 
they had at their disposal if they did not 
get some assurance from the Govern- 
ment that they would deal with the 
question and give them an undertaking 
that this measure, at all events, should be 
passed into law. The miners were very 
determined about the Bill, and he hoped 
they would hear that the Government 
would take it over and pass it into law 
this Session. 


ConpDITION OF TRADE AND 
AGRICULTURE. 

*CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Shetield, Central) said, he rose to move 
an Amendment to the Address in reply to 
the Gracious Speech from the Throne. 
It would be remembered that at the 


commencement of last Session he handed 
in an Amendment to the Address, but he 
gave way in order to facilitate a dis- 
cussion upon the woeful condition of 
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agriculture, and he contented himself 


Answer to Her 


with seconding a somewhat similar 
Motion made by the hon. Member for 
South West Ham. They divided the 
House and carried into the Lobby with 
them the greater portion of the Members 
on this side of the House; and con- 
sidering that the condition of the country 
had gone from bad to worse, and that 
the state of employment had become in- 
creasingly worse than it was then, it 
could not fail to have struck every 
Member with the utmost astonishment 
that the Government should have put 
into the mouth of the Sovereign no refer- 
ence whatever to the state of trade and 
agriculture, no expression of sympathy 
with the want of employment, and no 
measure foreshadowed which might 
amend that state of affairs. Repre- 
senting as he did an industrial con- 
stituency, he could not allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass of calling attention to the 
state of affairs in the industrial districts, 
and of asking the Government why they 
had omitted any reference to this con- 
dition of things in the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, and of expressing 
astonishment that the hon. Member for 
Wansbeck, who held an official position 
in the Trades Union Congress, in 
seconding the Address, made no refer- 
ence whatever to the lamentable condi- 
tion of employment in the country, he 
consented to second an Address in answer 
to a Speech which was so conspicuously 
silent upon the industrial question. The 
Amendment which he proposed to move 
was as follows :— 

“That this House desires humbly to repre- 
sent to Your Majesty that the depressed con- 
dition of trade and agriculture, the reduction in 
wages, the number of artizans and labourers 
out of employment, and the continued immi- 
gration of pauper aliens to augment the labour 
competition, call for the immediate attention 
of Parliament,” 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the 
measures that the Government told them 
they intended to propose, it was abso- 
lutely certain that not one of them, or all 
of them together, would provide work 
and wages for one single individual in 
this country who was at present out of 
employment. One was at a loss to know 
the cause of such an omission from Her 
Majesty’s Speech. It must arise from 
one of two reasons—either the Govern- 
ment were absolutely indifferent to the 
state of industrial affairs or they were 
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ignorant of the present condition of the 
country. There was no Member of the 
House who was off the Treasury Bench 
who did not know the great suffering 
there had been during the past 18 months, 
and it would be necessary for him very 
briefly to set the condition of affairs 
before the Government in order that they 
might hear from their lips whether they 
had any remedy to propose in order to 
remove such a condition of things. He 
would not do this by any abstract theories 
of his own, but he would do so from 
official publications, and more especially 
those issued by the Board of Trade, or 
else he would call such an impartial 
authority on trade matters as The 
Economist. In a recent issue of The 
Economist, in a review of the state of 
commercial affairs in the year 1893, these 
expressions were used— 

“Industrial activity and enterprise has 
shrunk in almost every direction. The output 
from the shipbuilding yards fell off by 273,000 
tons from 1892, and by 50 per cent. in steam 
tonnage and 44 per cent. in total tonnage from 
1889. The exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures fell off by £8,500,000 com- 
pared to 1892, by £29,000,000 compared to 1891, 
and by no less than £45,000,000 compared to 
1890. Yarns and textiles lost £3,400,000 ; 
metal exports, £2,100,000 between 1893 and 
1892 ; and of the £18,000,000 decline in imports 
nearly .£11,000,000 was in reduced purchase of 
raw material for manufacture. The shipments 
of bar iron, hoops, and wire were 205.000 tons 
less than 10 years before—namely, in 1883 ; 
200 tin-plate mills were stopped tor want of 
orders, and compared to 1891 there was a re- 
duced shipment of 69,000 tons of tin-plate, and 
a drop of 5s. 6d. in the prices obtained.” 
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But bad as this record was it would be 
infinitely worse if there were any 
statistics available from which they could 
gauge the state of the home trade. The 
authority from which he quoted just now 
stated— 

“ That it must be doubted whether our home 
trade is as well sustained as our foreign trade, 
and there are unfortunately n» statistics which 
furnish the measure of the value of our internal 
trade. But this we do know, that 1893 proved 
infinitely worse to the farmers over a greater 
part of England than any of the disastrous 
years preceding it.” 

They all knew the suffering which had 
been caused by the coal strike, and 
which was caused by the necessity in 


which coalowners found themselves 
of reducing the 40 per cent. in- 
crease in wages given in the 


years 1887 and 1888. They knew also 
that the applications for new capital had 
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never been so small as they were in 1893 
since 1876, and that they were no less 
than £129,000,00) sterling behind the 
applications of 1889. He held in his 
hands the last issue of The Labour 
Gazette, and he certainly thought that if 
hon. Members would read that journal 
they would speedily arrive at an exact 
understanding of the serious condition of 
affairs in many industrial centres. The 
Labour Gazette speaks of— 

“ Theironaad steel trades being exceptionally 
depressed in South Wales, of cutlers being very 
short of work from various causes mainly con- 
nected with foreign trade,” 
and says that 1,507 Trade Unionist 
branches in engineering, building, print- 
ing, bookbinding, furnishing, and wood- 
making, with a membership of 190,000, 
describe trade in January last as “ dull 
to very bad.” The result of this condi- 
tion of affairs had been that month after 
month in 1893 from 10 to 7 per cent. of 
the Trade Unionists making Returns to 
the Labour Department were unem- 
ployed, and at the end of January last 
there were 246,803 Trade Unionists, 
mostly heads of families, unemployed, 
out of the total of 353,000, or 7 per cent. 
of the whole, against 1°5 per cent. in the 
winter of 1889-90, and 28 trades out of 
87 were still returned as bad. But if 
those were the figures regarding Trades 
Unionists how infinitely worse must be 
the condition of those who were not 
members of Trades Unions, but who were 
ranked among the unskilled members of 
the industrial population! They could 
only arrive at the figures as regarded 
want of employment among unskilled 
labourers indirectly, and they were 
driven, in the dearth of statistics at the 
Board of Trade or elsewhere concerning 
home industries, to the Returns of 
pauperism. No less than 342,680 per- 
sons were relieved from the Poor Rates 
in one day in the middle of January last 
in certain selected districts of England 
and Wales—districts selected not by 
himself, but by the Local Government 
Board. In Central London no less than 
475 per 10,000 of the population were 
paupers, and in all London and West 
Ham on one day in the second week of 
Jauuary there were 120,000, less eight. 
In December, 1893, the wuumber of 
persons relieved was larger than in 
any year since 1872, and larger than 
any year between 1857 and 1865, On the 
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same day in January, 1894, in other 
districts of England, no less than 
164,000 persons were official paupers, 
beside 33,000 in Scotland and 25,000 in 
Ireland ; and of the 1,043 persons who 
applied in the course of the month for 
employment at the Labour Bureaux at 
Chelsea, Battersea, and St. Pancras work 
could only be possibly found by 256. It 
was absolutely necessary for one to give 
the facts and reasons for proposing such 
an Amendment to the Address, and 
it was astonishing that the Prime 
Minister, the Home Secretary, the 
President of the Board of Trade, and the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, if they had had the slightest 
knowledge of the condition of things 
being recorded by their several Depart- 
ments, could have joined in a Queen’s 
Speech which expressed no word of 
sympathy with such a state of things, 
which held out no hope whatever of 
alleviative measures, and which gave not 
the smallest indication that Parliament 
intended to devote one single moment of 
time this Session to the depressed con- 
dition of either trade or agriculture. 
Great injury was likely to be done to the 
cause of the unemployed by violent 
speeches ; but the best remedy for dis- 
affection, and for that popular ferment 
of which there were too many signs at 
the present day, was surely the full and 
adequate employment of the people at 
fair and reasonable wages. Relief works 
might be suggested, but it was not those 
works that people wanted. Relief works 
and works undertaken by Public Bodies 
were at best but temporary, make-shift, 
extravagant, and pauperising expedients, 
doing quite as much harm to the people 
as they did good. They only touched, 
as the Lord Mayor of London said in a 
recent letter— 

“The fringe of an infinitesimal portion of 
the tremendous problem of the unemployed.” 
The remedy to be effective must go far 
deeper. It must go at once to the root 
of the whole matter—to the root of the 
causes which enabled their foreign com- 
petitors to gain on them daily more and 
more in the home as in the neutral 
markets. It was no part of his duty as 
a private Member to propose a remedy. 
He brought this matter before the House 
as representing an industrial constituency 
grievously suffering under the present 
state of affairs, and it was the primary 
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duty of the right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on the Treasury Bench, associated 
with the President of the Board 
of Trade, to provide for the welfare 
and the employment of the people. 
The absorption of the time of the House 
of Commons by measures not dealing with 
this matter could only aggravate the evil 
instead of doing good. He admitted that 
it was difficult to find a remedy, but still 
gentlemen on the Treasury Bench, in 
their individual and collective wisdom, 
ought to be able to find a remedy for the 
condition of things which existed in the 
country at the present time. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Thanet 
(Mr. J. Lowther) had devoted much time 
to the study of the question of the 
immigration of pauper aliens and to 
searching for a remedy for the present 
condition of affairs. Nor did the right 
hon. Gentleman stand alone in this. A 
Select Committee sat in 1888 and 1889 
and made some strong recommendations 
pointing to the necessity of legislation in 
the future to cope with the evil. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, speaking to a deputa- 
tion of unemployed working men on the 
4th December, said the time had come 
when something must be done. He 
(Colonel Howard Vincent) submitted to 
the Government and the House that the 
time for legislation contemplated by the 
Select Committee bad more than arrived, 
and that it was the bounden duty of the 
Government to devote special attention 
to the subject. Nor was he alone in this 
view. *The noble Earl who now held the 
position of Prime Minister—and whom he 
ventured to say every Englishman, not 
only in that House, but throughout the 
Empire, was glad to see in that position 
—said on the 14th November, 1893, at 
the Royal Colonial Institute— _ 

“Tf a labouring class predominates in a 
particzlar State, and can only see in the influx 
of emigration a lowering of its own wages and 
of its own means of comfort, you cannot greatly 
blame them if they oppose that immigration. 
They see their own homes more comfortable by 
keeping competition out, and therefore they are 
determined to do so. If there is one certainty 
in the world it is this—that with the growth of 
emigration and with the continual closing of 
the confines of States to the destitute emigrants. 
of other countries, there is no country in the 
world that will not be compelled to consider 
its position, and possibly reconsider its position, 
with regard to pauper immigration unless it 
wishes permanently to degrade the status and. 
condition of its own working classes.” 
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Was it the wish of Her Majesty’s 
Government 

“to degrade the status and condition of its own 
working classes.” 

He did not suggest it for a single moment, 
but with the words of the Prime Minister 
before him he asked how could they have 
composed the Speech from the Throne 
without suggesting a remedy for the 
state of affairs described as tending “ to 
degrade the status and condition ” of the 
working classes of the country ? When 
their own working men were by the 
hundred without means of earning an 
honest livelihood, it seemed to him 
nothing less than criminal to make their 
situation worse by allowing over 33,000 
aliens to come in mainly for sojourn in 
the single year 1893. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade examined into the Returns 
in regard to aliens recently laid on the 
Table ? If so, he would have noticed 
that over 5,000 came in in November, 
December, and January, representing a 
considerable increase over the number 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
Why should they continue to receive 
these pauper aliens when the distress of 
their own people was so great ? Charity 
began at home ; and when in England and 
Wales at the end of last November they 
found 726,951 paupers—or 66,000 more 
than at the same date in 1891—it was 
time they looked to reducing the number 
of their own paupers instead of augment- 
ing them from the Continent. It was 
not difficult to gfind a remedy. The 
Member for West Birmingham had stated 
that the great cure was to find new 
markets, and there would be few who 
would disagree with him. What had 
the Government done to find new 
markets for the industries of this 
country? Was there any reference to 
this subject in the Speech ? Was there 
a single word indicating where the 
manufacturers of this country, shut out 
increasingly as they were from foreign 
States, could possibly find those markets 
which were even denied them at home ? 
Was there one word in Her Majesty's 
Speech relating to Siam or Uganda, or 
indicating in the smallest degree that Her 
Majesty’s Government were alive to the 
permanent necessity of finding new 
markets to replace those markets which 
were closed to our great manufacturing 
industries ? Opportunity was not lack- 
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ing. Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa had formulated a distinct invita- 
tion to Her Majesty’s Government. The 
Dominion of Canada had twice spoken 
by its Legislature its loyal feeling to the 
Mother Country, and resisted all over- 
tures from the United States to enter 
into a commercial union. A high com- 
mercial authority, speaking of Canada, 
said— 

“The Dominion is becoming as time passes a 
more valuable customer, and it is true in our 
case that trade follows the flag.” 

It rested wholly with Her Majesty's 
Government and with the House to bring 
about a better state of affairs. The 
Canadian Parliament had declared its 
readiness, if the Government should free 
their hands,. to put lighter duties upon 
British goods than upon foreign goods. 
At this very moment Ministerial Repre- 
sentatives of Australia were in London 
laying before the Government distinct 
propositions, not to say entreaties, to take 
measures to develop Imperial trade and 
to increase the output of British goods 
in colonial markets. He asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether these 
gentlemen were to be sent back to their 
colonies with mere empty compliments ? 
Was the Government going to do nothing 
for our colonial trade, or to facilitate 
that Imperial commerce wherein lay the 
best remedy for the present depression ? 
It was not a question of Canada and 
Australia alone. It was perfectly well 
known that the Cape Government was 
well disposed towards this question, and 
Mr. Rhodes himself was even more 
anxious than anybody else perhaps to do 
something to increase British trade with 
the object of holding the Empire together. 
The other day the President of the 
Board of Trade of Toronto pointed out 
the great advantage which the imposition 
of such a tariff as he had mentioned 
would afford to the colonies and also to 
the manufacturers of Great Britain. He 
(Colonel Howard Vincent) earnestly 
asked the House to give attention to this 
industrial matter, which lay at the very 
root of the social happiness and the com- 
He 
moved this Amendment in no Party 
spirit whatever, and he trusted that he 
had said nothing which could be inter- 
preted as being of a Party character. 
He earnestly hoped the Governmeut 
would show their sympathy with the 
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subject by accepting the Amendment. 
If he were compelled to divide the 
House he hoped for the support of every 
hon. Member, whether English, Welsh, 
Scotch, or Irish, who had the welfare 
of the industrial population at heart. 
It was quite impossible for any Member 
to go about among his constituents, 
whether in town or country, without 
being struck with the enormous amount 
of distress and want of employment that 
existed, and he hoped that some portion 
of the time of this Session might be 
devoted to the consideration of the in- 
dustrial position of the country, and to 
the framing of measures calculated to 
give eucouragement to those who were 
at present without employment, to bring 
food to homes where no food was to be 
found now save at the cost of the public 
rates, and to enable all persons in the 
country to earn an honest and decent 
livelihood. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.), in 
seconding the Amendment, said, he had 
peculiar means of making himself ac- 
quainted with the question of the im- 
portation of pauper aliens, because the 
docks at Tilbury were in his con- 
stituency. A year ago one line alone 
deposited something like 180 a week of 
these pauper foreigners at Tilbury Docks. 
Of course, they did not stop at Tilbury ; 
they came up to London, where they 
drove down wages and swamped the 
labour market. Something like 180,000 
of these individuals were landed in Eng- 
land every year. Eighty thousand of 
them were supposed to be en route to 
America, but practically nothing like 
that number went to America, and it 
was found in the East End of London 
that the worse class of those foreigners 
remained in England, whilst the better 
class went to America. This sort of 
thing was not allowed in any other 
civilised country in the world. No other 
country would allow pauper foreigners to 
be dumped upou its shores. In America 
two Acts had been passed, the Aliens 
Immigration Act aud the Aliens Con- 
tract Act, which absolutely prohibited 
the landing of pauper foreigners. A 
similar state of the law prevailed in Ham- 
burg, in Canada, and in our Australian 
Colonies. He could not understand 


why the Government should not do 
something in the same direction. The 
present Government always had a very 
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keen eye to the main chance, and he 
failed to comprehend why they had not 
attempted to pass a Bill which would be 
so popular with the electors as a measure 
of this kind would be. Turning to the 
question of agriculture in the Eastern 
Counties, he had several times troubled 
the House with details upon the subject, 
which was connected very intimately 
with that part of the country in which 
he lived and which he represented. If 
hon. Members would read the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
and would particularly study the evidence 
of Mr. Hunter Pringle they would, he 
was told, see that something like one-third 
of the stretch of country lying between 
Erith Marshes and the North Sea was 
out of cultivation—that was to say, was 
not under the plough. It was under 
rough grass, and might possibly support 
a few sheep for two or three months in 
the year. To show the disadvantage of 
such a state of things be might mention 
that, whereas one labourer would be 
needed to look after eight acres which 
were under cultivation, a single labourer 
yas sufficient to look after 80 or 100 
acres which were under rough grass. 
The result was that land went out of 
cultivation, and labourers were driven out 
of the country districts and swamped the 
labour market. He did not think that 
the depression in agriculture was the 
fault of the Liberal Government, 
but he did think that the Govern- 
ment might have given the agri- 
culturists a few words of sympathy in 
the Gracious Speech from the Throne. 
Various suggestions had been made with 
a view to remedying the present state of 
things. The hon. Member for the Wood- 
bridge Division (Mr. Everett) thouzht 
that salvation lay in bi-metallism ; whilst 
another hon. Member advocated the 
placing of labourers ou the land ; and the 
Member for the Harborough Division 
(Mr. Logan) thought that the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act should be enlarged 
and improved. He (Major Rasch) did 
not think these things would be of any 
real practical use. He thought, however, 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act should 
be enlarged, as was suggested at a mass 
meeting held under the presidency of Mr. 
C. W. Gray, at the Chelmsford Corn Ex- 
change on Friday last, so that the 
yearly tenant might be allowed to sell 
his hay and straw without putting an 
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equivalent upon the land, whilst a man 
who was not a yearly tenant might be 
allowed to sell half his hay and straw 
without putting an equivalent on the 
land. Why could not the Government 
also bring in a Bill for the redemp- 
tion of tithe based upon the Ash- 
bourne Act, which had done so much 
good in Ireland? There was also 
the great question of local taxation to 
be considered. The Government had 
done something to increase taxation by 
the passing of their Local Government 
Act of last Session, and it was surely 
only fair that they should now do some- 
thing to reduce it, or, at all events, to 
equalise it. The people in the agricul- 
tural districts did not ask for grants 
in aid hecause they knew such grants 
only meant putting 1s. into a man’s 
pocket with one hand and taking ls. 6d. 
out of it with the other. But they did 
ask for a real sweeping reform of local 
taxation. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words— 

“ And this House desires humbly to represent 
to Your Majesty that the depressed condition of 
trade and agriculture, the reduction in wages, 
the number of artizans and labourers out of 
employment, and the continued immigration of 
pauper aliens to augment the home labour com- 
petition, call for the immediate attention of 
Parliament.”—(.Vr. Howard Vincent.) 


Question proposed, * That those words 
be there added.” 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) ex- 
pressed regret that there was in the 
Most Gracious Speech from the Throne 
no allusion whatever, except one, to 
trade, industrial, and social questions. 
No one could look at the present state of 
industry in this country without feeling 
that in most of its aspects there was 
need not only for consideration but 
for action, if action were possible. He 
could not altogether agree with his hon. 
Friend in the remedies he had suggested, 
but he sympathised with his statement 
of regret that the Queen’s Speech should 
have been marred by very important 
omissions. Of the want of employment 
he thought there could be no ques- 
tion. The Trade Union Returns of 
the Board of Trade showed that last 
month 7 per cent. of the men in the 
skilled trades were unemployed, and 
every Member of Parliament must have 


had experience of being appealed to by 
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numbers of people not for charity but for 
work, The other day he himself received 
communications from a constituent, and 
was also waited upon by a deputation-of 
lithographers, who, of course, represented 
a very skilled trade, and who pointed out 
to him that the walls of the Metropolis 
were plastered with large placards bear- 
ing the imprint of New York. This 
was a lamentable fact, and if it indicated 
that we were losing the control of that 
which ought to be a source of great in- 
dustrial employment it was extremely to 
be regretted, and ought to be remedied if 
at all possible. He was bound to con- 
gratulate his right hon, Friend (Mr. 
Mundella) on the fact that he had not 
lost sight of one of the very great causes 
of the loss of industry by this country, 
as was shown by the reference in the 
Queen’s Speech to conciliation. Speak- 
ing as he did from experience of one 
town in which last year there were two 
great strikes or lock-outs, he (Sir A. 
Rollit) was able to say that very large 
amounts of trade were unnecessarily 
and frequently wantonly driven from 
this country owing to industrial disputes. 
He welcomed the promise of this Bill, 
as in the closing hours of last Session he 
had endeavoured to introduce some pro- 
cess of conciliation, and he was satisfied 
that if that principle were applied they 
had a most effective remedy for many of 
their present evils. Though they might 
regret that the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not go further, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was wise, to some 
extent, in tentatively limiting its provi- 
sions. He was glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman adopted the principle that it 
should be voldintary, that he recognised 
the necessity of early intervention so as 
to combat any difference that might have 
taken place before it had reached an 
acute stage, and because it often became 
necessary to determine at an early stage 
what those who struck or who were 
locked out really wanted. What was 
really wanted was very often ill-defined, 
and if it could be put in more precise lan- 
guage it would often be capable of much 
easier solution. If that could be done they 
brought to bear public opinion, which was 
really, though it had no legal sanction, a 
most formidable weapon for eliminating 
right from wrong, and by supporting the 
right putting an end to most unfortunate 
differences, He should heartily sup- 
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port the Conciliation Bill, as he had done 
last Session. He believed that had the 
Bill for defining employers’ liability been 
passed, it would have put an end to some 
of the disputes that arose. Our in- 
dustrial institutions could only be founded 
on good relations between employer and 
employed, and so strongly did he feel 
that there were at present inequalities to 
be redressed that he was convinced the 
first day of the Session ought to have 
seen some allusion to, if not the re-intro- 
duction of, t:at Bill, and he cordially 
re-echoed the Seconder of the Address, 
that it was an omission that they must 
almost reprobate. Then he should have 
liked to have seen, believing as he did 
that the want of facilities for distributing 
employment was one great cause of the 
wants of employment, some allusion to 
the defective state of the law at present, 
some allusion to the defect that was 
alleged to exist in Corporations and 
Vestries not having the power to estab- 
lish Labour Bureaux. They did it in 
some cases with great advantage; but 
if, as had been alleged in this House, 
there was any doubt as to their power in 
that direction, that doubt ought to be 
removed, because no one could have any 
doubt as to its advantage who had any 
experience of these bureaux for employ- 
ment that were conducted at the Mansion 
House and through the London Chamber 
of Commerce. There were allusions in the 
Queen’s Speech to all parts of the world 
except one which he should have thought 
would have been first mentioned—namely, 
He noticed the advantage of 
arbitration was mentioned, and the neces- 
sity to commerce of peace, which was most 
true ; but who could forget the possible 
effect of Africa; who could close his 
eyes to the fact that this was the great 
field in which we might establish new 
markets? He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House of 
Commons would agree that if there was 
one subject on which the minds of all 
classes were fixed at this time it was the 
Report of that most able servant now 
lost to the State—he meant the Report 
of Sir Gerald Portal in reference to 
Uganda. He hoped the Report would 
not long be delayed, and that they would 
soon have the views and recommenda- 
tions contained in it which were based 
on knowledge and experience. With 
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aliens, he did not desire that subject 
to be exaggerated, as it often was, 
and he thought there was some- 
thing to be said on each side. If 
emigration were restricted many avenues 
might be closed to our own people ; but 
all nations, except ours, seemed to be 
agreed that it was undesirable that mere 
pauper aliens should be landed in foreign 
countries. The great objection of that 
was not only undue competition, and 
hence a large amount of sweating, 
but the reduction of the standard 
of living which produced a_ great 
social evil. He thought it was a 
subject well worthy consideration, and 
might be one that demanded legislation, 
but the statistics and other considerations 
must be first most carefully examined, for 
they had often been misrepresented. He 
had only one word more to say, and that 
was, to regret above all the omission of 
one matter which would bave had the 
effect of removing great industrial defects 
in our country, of adding to its trade, of 
arming us for competition, and placing 
our legislation on a much better basis. 
Last Session he moved at an early period 
a Resolution which declared that— 

“In the opinion of the House of Commons, 
railway rates had been most injurious to trade ; 
and that the subject demanded the prompt and 
effective intervention of the Government.” 
He heartily thanked the President 
of the Board of Trade for consenting 
to the appointment of the Committee 
for which he himself had asked, 
and he knew that the right hon. 
Gentleman had never lost interest in 
that subject ; but he did ask considera- 
tion of the importance of the subject 
itself, how the cost of transport was 
almost the chief element in these days of 
industrial competition, and how the 
feeling was universal that these excessive 
rates were disastrous both to commerce 
and to the Railway Companies them- 
selves ; and remembering that the Com- 
mittee sat for a great part of the Session 
and found that the rates had been most 
excessive, he was surprised there was no 
word of indication either of the import- 
ance of this subject or the necessity and 
want of that prompt and effective legis- 
lation which Parliament demanded, 
and which would have a very great 
effect on trade and employment. He 
might say a similar word on the subject 
of sea fisheries, Again, a Committee 
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which he had moved and carried had 
sat and declared that legislation was 
necessary to prevent the depletion of our 
seas. They needed greater scientific 
appliances for examination; and yet, 
though this great question was not ouly 
a trade question, and also a food 
and diet question, but a source from 
which the sailors came who manned 
our fleet, who were the backbone of 
our Marine and Royal Naval Reserve, no 
word was said in the Queen’s Speech. 
He regretted, too, that there was no word 
about technical education. In some 
measure from the lack of technical educa- 
tion, especially in the vital matter of design 
and applied design, they found this great 
City of London placarded with large litho- 
graphs bearing that New York imprint. 
Something might be done in the direction 
of technical education by making, the 
London University a teaching as well 
as an examining College. Yeti here, 
again, there was no mention of the 
Report of the Commission. These were 
matters which, under one general phrase 
expressing sympathy for the want of 
employment and encouragement in pro- 
viding means for securing it in a greater 
degree for the benefit of all classes, might 
have been introduced. He supported 
the Amendment as a protest against 
what he could not help thinking had 
been a matter of great neglect on a sub- 
ject of the most vital import to employers 
and to the masses of the people. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
that the Amendment which had been 
moved by the Member for Central Shef- 
field had, as that hon. Member had said, 
been brought forward in no controversial 
spirit, but simply as a question to which 
the attention of the House ought to be 
directed. For his own part, he confessed 
he felt some regret on reading the 
Queen’s Speech to find there was uo allu- 
sion to agricultural depression. He re- 
presented oue of the districts of Essex, a 
county which had suffered almost more 
than any other in England from this de- 
pression, and he felt that in alluding to 
the topic he was dealing with no Party 
matter. Another Essex Member seconded 
this Amendment, and there was one 
other Member who sat on the other 
side of the House who would also have 
supported the Amendment had he been 
alive todo so. But he regretted to say 
that death, as the result of an unfortunate 
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accident, had deprived them of the ser- 
vices of the hon. Member, whose loss 
would be felt exceedingly by every one 
in Essex, no matter to which Party he 
belonged. A map had recently been 
prepared by one of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners belonging to the Commission 
now sitting on the condition of agricul- 
ture which showed the amount of land 
wholly or partially out of cultivation 
in the Essex district. From that it 
appeared that between the Thames 
and the Blackwater there was an 
enormous amount of land which was 
entirely, or almost entirely, out of culti- 
vation. In face of such a fact it was 
most natural to say that there must be 
something wrong somewhere, this land 
being close to London and suitable for 
wheat or beans. Another matter which 
affected the agricultural interest was the 
question of railway rates. He was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench, equally with themselves, felt deep 
sympathy with the agriculturists in their 
depression, and also sympathy with the 
condition of trade and the unemployed, 
But, after all, it would have been unfor- 
tunate that in the Speech there should 
have been placed words of sympathy 
unless there was a prospect of that sym- 
pathy taking some practical shape; and 
he quite perceived that in regard to 
agriculture there was considerable diffi- 
culty in legislating. He believed most 
hon. Members thought they knew of a 
cure for this depression, but they all dis- 
agreed as to what that particular cure 
was. He thought that one remedy was 
that there should be better market facili- 
ties afforded, both in the country districts 
and in London itself. It had always 
seemed to him that the condition of the 
London markets was anything but satis- 
factory, and a great deal must be done by 
establishing markets in various towns 
which should be in communication by 
telephone and telegraph with the London 
markets. He believed the object of the 
Government in appointing the Agricul- 
tural Commission was that the various 
remedies and suggestions should be in- 
quired into and something done. The 
Commission had been sitting for a long 
time; it had taken a deal of evidence, 
and he heard hon. Gentlemen opposite 
say it had done nothing. That was 
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evidence to deal with, and they had not 
yet been able to move in the direction of 
remedies. Agriculturists would be glad 
when they did suggest remedies ; and, 
for his part, he should very much have 
liked to see an Interim Report stating the 
facts which had been already elicited. 
Of course, it was impossible for the 
Government to propose any legislation 
until that Commission had*reported, and 
he hoped the Commission would report 
as speedily as they could, and if they dis- 
agreed as to the remedies that they would 
disagree in such a way as to leave the 
responsibility to the Government. What 
they wanted to know was the exact state 
of agriculture, and then the Government 
must propose some remedies. As to 
railway rates, they were intimately con- 
nected with agriculture. It was com- 
plained that foreign agricultural produce 
could be brought to this couutry by steam 
very cheaply, and then the Railway 
Companies brought it from the ports to 
the various towns at equally cheap rates. 
The companies urged that this produce 
was collected for them, and given to 
them in large quantities. That was 
true; but, at the same time, it was a 
great hardship upon the English agri- 
culturist that he was not able to have 
his goods collected, and then sent by the 
Kailway Companies in a similarly cheap 
way. He recognised that the President 
of the Board of Trade had already given 
some assistance in this matter, and he 
hoped he would dv more. A Resolution 
had been unanimously passed by the 
House declaring that these high rates 
were prejudicial to trade, and required to 
be altered. A Committee of the House 
had inquired into the question of railway 
rates. It had reported, and that Report 
now required consideration. He quite 
understood the difficulty in proposing at 
this early period of the Session any 
legislation on a matter which required 
such serious consideration, but the House 
was entitled to ask that the matter should 
receive the careful attention of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. They 
desired for the ayriculturist and trading 
community that there should, by legisla- 
tion, be established some cheap and 
possible tribunal which could decide as 
to whether a rate was reasonable or not 
reasonable. As to the Amendment, he 
desired to ask the Mover and Seconder 
whether they thought any useful purpose 
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would be served by carrying it to a 

Division. Upon the plain facts of the 
case there was really no division of 
opinion in the House. All Parties 
sympathised with the depression, and were 
anxious that remedies should be found. 
But he would observe that to take a 
Division meant a censure on the Govern- 
ment, which the Mover of the Amend- 
ment disclaimed, and, under these circum- 
stances, he would ask the hon. Gentle- 
man not to go to a Division. 

*Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick’s), as a Representative of 
Irish labour, desired for a few moments 
to intervene in the Debate. He con- 
sidered, with the gentlemen who had 
raised this discussion, that it was re- 
markable that in Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s Speech the cause of labour 
did not receive some notice. It was 
quite evident to those who studied the 
social conditions of the country that the 
working classes were the mainstay of its 
prosperity, and it was therefore strange 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
prepared Her Majesty’s Speech should 
have overlooked the fact that there was 
a lamentable want of employment over 
the length and breadth of the country. 
In this matter the policy of the Go- 
vernment seemed to be that of masterly 
inactivity. We had in this country 
nothing approaching the system which 
existed in most Continental countries, 
whereby labour could be removed from 
one place to another in accordance with 
the necessities of the case. The Home 
Government had apparently not come to 
that state of perfection as regarded 
labour. In these countries the people 
were crowding into towns whilst the 
land was idle. In addition to this we 
had food importations pouring in from 
all parts of the world. In 1886 
£28,500,000 of food products were im- 
ported into this country, and in 1892 
nearly £125,090,000. Yet, in face of 
these facts, hon. Gentlemen who owned 
land expected rents to be paid and com- 
merce to be prosperous whilst all the 
time the Government were blind to this 
extraordinary position of affairs, which 
was really the kernel to the nation’s 
prosperity. They ought to strive to get 
the people back to the land, and to grant 
allotments to the working men in which 
to use their spare time and labour. The 
Government were responsible for many 
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other mistakes. He found that in 1892 
over £43,000,000 of mannfactured 
articles were imported into the 
Three Kingdoms; of textiles, over 
£28,000,000 being so imported. There 
was a preferential rate given to 
nearly every class of foreign goods 
brought into the country, and that was 
a great and most unfair disadvantage to 
the home manufacturer and producer. He 
believed in Free Trade, but he did not 
believe in protection for the foreigner at 
the expense of the native producer. ‘The 
Merchandise Marks Act was at present » 
Statute existing on paper only. He 
believed it might be made useful and 
beneficial to the trade of the country, 
but it was not made applicable to the 
purposes for which it was passed, and 
was by no means enforced to the extent 
it ought to be. He had sent a news- 
paper the other day to the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, which contained a very remark- 
able statement. It was to the effect that 
the produce of German convict labour 
was imported into this country, while 
thousands of our own artizans were 
starving for want of work. Was it not 
the duty of a Government to have regard 
to facts like these? The President of 
the Board of Trade appeared to think 
that he (Mr. Field) was joking, but he 
eould assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he was in earnest. Whether the 
Government was Liberal or Conservative 
the time was coming when it would have 
to consider these matters that were ex- 
ercising the brains of the working men 
of the country or go out of Office. 
Another thing to be borne in mind was 
that technical education was fostered in 
foreign countries far more than it was 
here. We were 100 years behind such 
countries as France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many in this respect. Then, as to strikes, 
we had a great deal to learn from foreign 
countries. There were far fewer strikes 
on the Continent than in this country. 
Why was that? Because on the Con- 
tinent the Government had organised 
Conciliation Boards to meet emergeucies, 
and did not allow matters to drift into 
commercial war before endeavouring to 
bring about peace. They seemed to be 
asleep in the country. Trade was 
leaving us, our artizans were not 
employed, and matters had drifted into a 
state of chaos, With regard to labour 
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bureaux, he did not see why we should 
not have them here as they had them in 
France and elsewhere. The President 
of the Board of Trade might say that all 
these were matters of detail, but it was 
attention to matters of detail which made 
Governments perfect, and enabled them 
to face foreign competition. He trusted 
this Debate would bring the Government 
to a sense of their responsibility in 
approaching this question. 

*Srr F. FITZW YGRAM(South Hants, 
Fareham) said, he shared very strongly 
the regret expressed by hon. Members 
that there had been no mention made of 
these matters in the Queen’s Speech. 
He did not ask for Protection, believing 
it to he dead and gone. [“ No, no!”] 
Yes; in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and for the reason that they had more 
consumers—more mouths to feed—than 
they had producers; and the greater 
number always won the victory at elec- 
tions. He did not believe in Protection, 
nor did he believe that Protection would 
be necessary if other proper measures 
were adopted. The great burden on 
agriculture was the crushing amount of 
rates and the extremely unfair difference 
in taxation, relatively, between real and 
personal property. In most parishes the 
assessment came to about 20 per cent. on 
the value of the land, and in some cases 
where the tithe had not fallen as much 
as the value it amounted to 50 per cent. 
The tax on personalty was only 3 per 
cent. If a man had £5,000 a year in 
land, he would have to pay £1,000 a 
year in local taxation, and perhaps a good 
deal more, whereas if he had £5,000 a 
year in personalty, he would only pay 3 
per cent. on it plus the local taxation on 
the house he lived in, or about £60— 
£210 a year in all. He believed that if 
there was a fair readjustment of local 
taxation agriculture might be again 
made to flourish in this country, and that 
in this direction the real remedy for the 
present distress was to be found. Per- 
sonalty at the present day exceeded 
realty by five or six to one, so that 
one-sixth of the wealth of the country 
paid 20 per cent. in taxation and the 
other five-sixths paid only 3 per cent. 
The distribution, therefore, was not equal 
and not what it ought to be. Why 
should not the man with £5,000 a year 
personalty pay as much for the main- 
tenance of the poor, for the maintenance 
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of the roads he used, and for police pro- 
tection as the man with £5,000 a year 
realty ? This was a very serious ques- 
tion. The subject of the prosperity of 
agriculture concerned more millions of 
working men in the country than the 
prosperity of any other industry, and 
they would do more to bring about a 
restoration of that prosperity by a fair 
readjustment of local taxation than by 
any other step they could take. 

*Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow) joined in the expression of 
regret that the Government had not 
referred in the Address to the question of 
the unemployed or to the depression 
in trade. But though he joined in 
that expression of regret, he could 
not support the Amendment, because 
in that Amendment there was a special 
emphasis laid on the question of the 
immigration of the foreign pauper, and 
the Mover of it had pointed to the 
exclusion of the foreign pauper as 
a remedy for the unemployed difficulty. 
For his own part, he believed the immi- 
gration of the foreign pauper had really 
little to do with the present condition of 
labour in this country. Indeed, he was 
confident, from his knowledge of the 
state of things in the East End of 
London, that if they excluded every 
foreign pauper immigrant to-morrow, 
they would have done nothing for the 
solution of the question of unemployed 
labour, and for that reason he could not 
consent to vote against the Government. 
The facts were simple, though the problem 
that sprung out of them was probably as 
iutricate and as difficult as any problem 
this country ever had toface. They had 
on the one hand a vast amount of un- 
employed capital, and on the other a vast 
amount—an uuknown amount—of un- 
employed labour, and they had also a 
large amount of raw material. They had 
at their hand the factors that produced 
wealth, and yet, for some reason or other, 
the country was unable to make use of 
them. He did not believe they would 
ever solve either the question of de- 
pression of trade or of unemployed 
labour until they found why it was that 
with the factors of wealth placed at their 
disposal they were unable to create it. 
The conditions under which capital was 
used were the same as those having 
reference to the employment of labour. 
They had capital competing for use in 
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precisely the same way as they had labour 
competing for employment, and unless 
they could see a means by which capital 
aud labour could be brought together, 
they would never arrive at a satisfactory 
couclusion of the present difficulty. There 
had been suggestions made to the effect 
that the unemployed problem really 
sprang from the condition of agriculture, 
There could be no question that if agri- 
culture could be made prosperous it 
would do a great deal towards absorbing 
the unemployed labour of the country, 
but the cause of the depression in agri- 
culture seemed to him precisely the same 
as that of the general depression of the 
country. The view had been advanced 
that they had to increase the power of 
demand by altering the currency of the 
country. That had been mentioned by 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment, but he (Mr. Macdonald) 
confessed that if the alteration of the 
currency tended to alter the prices of 
commodities, he could not for the life of 
him see how the alteration could in the 
slightest degree affect the actual demand 
for labour or for commodities. But he 
had risen for the purpose of saying that 
he would be contented if the Govern- 
ment would promise to bring in a popular 
Budget, because there was no remedy 
whick was so likely to improve the trade 
of this country as the removal as far as 
possible of taxation from the shoulders 
of the poor to the shoulders of the richer 
members of the community. What they 
had to do was to increase the power of 
the poorer classes to demand com- 
modities, and to check the enormous 
saving powers which were given under 
existing conditions to those who pos- 
sessed large incomes. If the Govern- 
ment did not promise improvements in 
this direction it was possible that 
another opportunity would arise to divide 
on an Amendment more in accordance 
with his own view, and he should cer- 
tainly divide on that. 

*Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) 
said, he rose to support the hon. Member 
for Maldon (Mr. Dodd) in the appeal he 
had made to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Presideut of the Board of Trade. 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see that in regard to the 
question of railway rates the interests of 
British farmers were safeguarded, and 
that there was a tribunal established to 
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say whether rates were reasonable or not. 

He joined in the tribute paid to the late 
Member for Romford, whose untimely 
death was to be deplored. Everyone 
would admit that he was a most diligent 
Member, and took the greatest interest 
in the proceedings of the House. With 
regard to the Amendment before the 
House, he thanked the hon. Member for 
Sheffield for introducing it ; and heartily 
agreed with those who deplored the omis- 
sion from the Queen’s Speech of the sub- 
ject of the depression in agriculture. He 
regretted that nothing had been heard on 
the subject from the Mover or Seconder 
of the Address, or from the Leader of 
the House. ‘They all knew that that 
depression existed in a very extreme 
degree, and they knew it had reached 
a very acute crisis in the wheat-growing 
counties, and he was sure that in 
saying this the Minister for Agriculture, 
whom he saw opposite, would not dis- 
agree with him. The Government, as 
they knew, had appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject, and 
it was to be hoped that the investigation 
would soon terminate. A great deal of 
evidence had been taken by the previous 
Commission, appointed in 1878, and he 
strongly felt that it was not so much 
further evidence of the existence of 
depression that they required as some 
remedies for the improvement of the 
existing state of things. He thought 
that more of the recommendations of the 
previous Commission should have been 
carried out before this. The charge for 
the indoor poor, for instance, might have 
been made an Imperial rather than a local 
one, and that facilities should have been 
given for the redemption of tithe on 
equitable terms. He trusted that in the 
near future something would be done to 
lighten local burdens. There were many 
ways in which the Government could 
alleviate the agricultural depression that 
now existed if they set their hands to the 
task, and he called upon the Minister 
for Agriculture to explain the omission 
in the Queen’s Speech. 

*Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, there was one subject germane 
to the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Howard Vincent) which had 
not been referred to in the course of the 
Debate. It was a subject which the 
American people thought to be a great 
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cause of the depreciation in prices in 
that country, and they had already taken 
steps to remedy it by brivging forward 
Bills in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate. He referred to the 
practice of speculating in produce. It 
was alleged with considerable force of 
argument that the result of speculating 
in wheat, for instance, was to create an 
entirely false price for that article—that 
though the value of wheat as it reached 
the consumer was the same, the Clearing 
House in New York fixed an artifi- 
cial price which was telegraphed all 
over the world, and regulated the 
English producer in the English 
market irrespective of whether the price 
was remunerative or not. A gentleman 
who was thoroughly acquainted with 
this subject, and who had written a book 
upon it, had been summoned to give 
evidence before the Royal Commission ; 
therefore the subject would be brought 
under the notice of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether he had devoted attention to it 
as yet or not. And not only was the 
price of wheat affected in this way, but 
the price of silver too, which, of course, 
affected other industries besides agricul- 
ture. The price of silver had not 
fallen through the breaking of the 
Latin compact—it was years after the 
demonetization of silver that the fall took 
place. It was to be traced first to “ corners” 
in America, and afterwards to the action of 
speculators. He would suggest that the 
Government should take a leaf ont of 
the book of the American Legislature, 
and introduce legislation directed against 
“time bargains ” in produce. Should the 
subject be dealt with in the Report of 
the Royal Commission, so as to make it 
clear that these “time bargains;” on pro- 
duce had a material effect on the English 
grower, he thought they ought to as 
some statement from the right hon, 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade to the effect that it was a 
matter worthy the attention of the Go- 
vernment, 

Tue PRESIDENT or truzt BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) said, that his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Central Division of 
Sheffield had moved his Amendment in 
a very thin House, and had mainly 
addressed his speech to him (Mr. Mun- 
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della). Had the hon. Gentleman done 
him the honour of giving him notice of 
what were to be the terms of his Amend- 
ment he might have been better prepared 
to answer the remarkable statistics and 
arguments he had addressed to the 
House. He was bound to say that some 
of them were startling. The hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken’ had 
asked them to say something about 
“ time bargains ” and “futures.” It was 
true that a Bill dealing with the subject 
had been introduced into the American 
Senate, but it had never become law. 
Mr. W. H. Smith had paid some atten- 
tion to the subject, and when appealed 
to with reference to it had said that if 
time bargains were left alone they would 
cure themselves. Mr. W. H. Smith had 
been wise in what he had said. The 
House, he thought, would have been 
startled if the Government had said in the 
Queen’s Speech that they proposed to bring 
ina Bill to prevent time bargains in future. 
He did not know what would happen in, 
say, Liverpool, or what would be said of 
an attempt to deal with ships arriving 
there with corn. He thought the less 
they interfered with trade the better. 
The more they lightened the springs of 
industry by making the burdens lighter 
and leaving men to find out the best 
methods themselves the better it would 
be. Inthe Amendment which had been 
moved there was enough for a Queen’s 
Speech itself. His hon. Friend enu- 
merated a number of measures in moving 
his Amendment sufficient to comprise 
such a Speech, and other speakers had 
urged the adoption of as many measures 
as would form the subject of legislation 
fora whole Parliament. He himself did 
not profess to speak—it would be pre- 
sumption on his part to speak—with any 
authority on the depression of agricul- 
ture ; but he carefully watched all the 
Returns and Reports and the effects of 
measures for the benefit of agriculture, 
and this he did know, that, although we 
had great depression in this country, it 
was no less in France. He thought it 
was even worse in that country. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Sleaford Division (Mr. Chaplin) 
were present he should appeal to him, 
beeause he had investigated the state of 
things in France, and had found the 
agricultural depression very great. It] 
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was the same in Germany, and there 
was a struggle now going on iu the Reich- 
stag about it. It was the same in 
Austria-Hungary. It was the same, or 
even worse, in America. Again, take 
the Australian Colonies, and what were 
the conditions there? Notwithstanding 
that they had in Australia land almost 
at a nominal value, the last Reports 
showed that there had been such a large 
influx of the unemployed from Australia 
to the Cape that the authorities at the 
Cape were warning Australia and all the 
Colonies not to encourage emigration to 
the Cape, because there was no employ- 
ment for them there, and if they weut 
there they would find great distress. His 
hou. Friend had been making a journey 
not quite round the world, but half 
round it, and he should like to know 
where he had found prosperity. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
In the West Indies. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: 
West Indies ? 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Yes. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Jamaica, I sup- 

se ? 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Yes. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Jamaica, where 
they were growing fruits for the 
American markets, where the negroes 
had got possession of the land, and cut it 
up into small patches for growing fruits 
of all kinds for the American markets. 
He believed that was really the ground 
of the prosperity in the West Indies. He 
(Mr. Mundella) had read some of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s speeches 
with regard to his journey partly 
round the world, and more dismal read- 
ing it would be hard to find. Instead of 
finding people trading in South America 
and the Brazils, he had found them 
fighting. | He seemed to have found no 
prosperity anywhere, and to-night he 
had not given them the slightest glimpse 
of any measure which, if introduced by 
the Government, would be likely to cure 
the depression of trade or agriculture. 
He had thrown out some rather dark 
hints about Protection, but nothing 
more. What, he should like to ask the 
hon. Member, had Protection done 
for agriculture anywhere’ What 
had - Protection done for America? In 
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America, although they had enormous 
balances in the Exchequer, what was 
the condition of industry according to 
the description of Chauncey Depew in a 
recent article? Many of the mills were 
now closed, and many were working short 
time; whilst in the mining districts there 
was such a state of things as no English 
workman would tolerate, the men work- 
ing half-time, and two sets of hands being 
employed in order that two sets of fami- 
lies might live, and the truck system 
prevailing to an extent that was never 
experienced in this country at any period. 
No; the British workman was better off, 
after all, than the American workman, 
and this country had no conception of 
the suffering there had been for some 
time among the working classes in 
America. With respect to agricul- 
ture,a complaint was made last Session 
that the Queen’s Speech was not 
specific enough with reference to agricul- 
tural depression. The Prime Minister 
then proposed that there should be a 
Committee of the House to inquire into 
the matter, but that offer was refused. 
At last the Government took on them- 
selves to appoint a Royal Commission— 
and a very good Commission—who were 
making most valuable and exhaustive 
inquiries. It was said that the Commis- 
sion had as yet done nothing, but how a 
Commission which had only sat six 
months, and which had such a large sub- 
ject to deal with, could have done more 
he failed to see. He was a member of 
the Labour Commission which had been 
sitting for three years and had not yet 
reported. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Why not ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, that anyone 
who asked that question could not under- 
stand the enormity of the subjects to be 
dealt with. If the hon. Member wished 
for further information he had better 
address himself to the Chairman of the 
Commission. With respect to the de- 
pressed condition of our industries, the 
hon. Member spoke of a fall in the 
Returns, and took great care to put this 
fall on the Government. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT : 
Hear, hear ! 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, the hon. 
Member cheered that, and when he went 
to his constituents he put the whole re- 
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sponsibility for the depression of trade 
on the Liberal Government. [“ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| No doubt that 
was very amusing. It was all very well 
for the country, but they knew better in 
that House, and the hon. Member knew 
better himself. Every falling-off of 
£5,000,000 in our exports caused depres- 
sion, and every increase of £5,000,000 
made a considerable increase in the 
amount of employment and prosperity. 
What had happened since 1890? There 
had been a falling-off in our exports of 
nearly £45,000,000 from the highest point 
we had ever reached, but £30,000,000 of 
that fell off before the present Govern- 
ment came into power. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT: 
It was because you were coming. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had heard 
some bold excuses in his life, but that 
exceeded anything he had ever heard. 
Coming events sometimes cast their 
shadows before, but not two years be- 
fore. Was it because the present Go- 
vernment were coming in in August, 
1892, that the Baring crisis occurred 
in the autumn of 1890? Was it 
because the present Government were 
coming in in 1892 that the exports of 
British and Irish products fell off by 
£17,000,000 in 1891, and then fell off 
another £13,000,000 before the late Go- 
vernment left Office, making a total falling- 
off of £30,000,000 under the late and 
£15,000,000 under the present Govern- 
ment ? They all regretted this falling-off, 
but it was ‘not fair to use such arguments 
as the hon. Member had used and to 
mislead working men on these questions. 
It was not creditable to go on to platforms 
in the country with an untruth in their 
mouths. The proper way to deal with 
working men was to try to tell them the 
truth. The hon. Member had referred 
to The Labour Gazette, which was an 
admirable organ the like of which was 
not published in any other part of the 
world, but he was sorry to say the hon. 
Member did not read it. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT: 
I do read it. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, that being 
the case, he was sorry to find that 
the hon. Member did not understand 
it. One thing or the other. If 
the hon. Member would look at the 
general summary in the first article on 
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the first page of the last number of The 
Labour Gazette he would find the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“The Returns received by the Labour De- 

rtment for January point to an appreciable 
improvement in the state of employment 
during the month, and the general outlook is 
more hopeful than for some time past. The 
Returns from Trade Societies show a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of unemployed members 
at the end of January, as compared both with 
the previous month and with the corresponding 
period of last year.” 

The article went on to show exactly in 
what proportion the improvement was 
apparent. A Return made by 37 Trade 
Societies showed that out of 353,000 
men 7 per cent. were in receipt of unem- 
ployed benefit in January, as compared 
with 7°9 per cent. in December last. 

Coronet HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman kindly 
read the figures respecting the un- 
employed? Will he read straight on ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: 1 am reading 
straight on. In the 23 Societies from 
which Returns were also received in 
January, 1893, the percentage of unem- 
ployed was 7°7 last month as compared 
with 9°9 on the corresponding date last 
year, so that it is 20 per cent. better 
than at the same time last year. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : I 
am very loth to interrupt the right hon. 
Gentleman, but as he refers so often to 
me I am bound to. He has compared 
last month’s figures with those of 1889, 
when only 1°5 were unemployed. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, that would 
not do. The hon. Gentleman had said 
nothing about 1889, but had stated that 
the want of employment was worse than 
last year. As a matter of fact, it was 20 
per cent better, and there was an im- 
provement in trade generally. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that there had been 
a great reduction in wages. He (Mr. 
Mundella) rejoiced to believe that, on 
the whole, England had never passed 
through a time of depression with fewer 
reductions of wages than there had 
been during the last three years. 
Whether this was due to the state 
of organisation among the working 
classes or to a better feeling betwixt 
employers and employed he would not 
say, but he was certain that never had 
England during his lifetime passed 
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such small reductions in wages. There 
was no reduction during the coal strike 
of last year. The 40 per cent. had been 
maintained, and throughout the mining 
districts there had been an increase, and 
not a reduction, in wages. The Labour 
Gazette showed that this was the case. 
On page 34 of the last number it would 
be found that about 110,000 miners had 
during the month received a rise in 
wages. About 90,000 Welsh miners had 
had their wages raised under the sliding 
seale, whilst 20,000 Northumberland 
miners had also received an increase. 
*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
whether it was not a fact that where the 
sliding scale operated the wages were 
reduced during the early part of the 
year, and that the increase meant only a 
return to the former condition of things ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, that sappos- 
ing that was the case, he was only show- 
ing that there had been increases rather 
than decreases during recent months. 
As to the shipbuilding industry, the first 
page of The Labour Gazette showed 
that the unemployed members of Unions 
had fallen from 17 per cent. to 13°8 per 
cent. If there had been any industry 
which had been subjected to vast ex- 
pansion in recent years it had been the 
shipbuilding industry. Shipbuilders had 
not erred in building too little, but had 
rather erred in building too much. There 
had been an excess of production over 
the -requirements, and the growth of 
British shipping had been one of the 
marvels of our industry. As to the 
number of artizans and labourers out of 
work, he thought the House must see 
that, so far from going from bad to 
worse, we had gone through a period of 
intense depression, which was slowly 
mending. He was afraid it was but 
slowly ; but, taking it for all in all, the 
condition of the British workman was as 
good as that of any other workman in 
the world. Recent inquiries showed 
that the length of the working day and 
the low rates of wages in Germany were 
so remarkable that it was very difficult 
indeed for England to hold her own in 
competition with that country. He was 
assured last month, also, by the highest 
authorities that France had not shown 
such a period of severe depression and 
misery for more than half a century as 
during the past year. As to agriculture, 
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hon. Members were aware that France 
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had increased the duties on grain. 
Monsieur Lesage, a peasant proprietor, 
in opposing the imposition of the higher 
duties only a short time ago, said those 
duties were unjust and inhuman, and 
he drew a deplorable contrast between 
agriculture and wages 20 yedrs ago and 
10 years ago and their condition now, 
stating that at the present time wages 
averaged less than half their former rate. 
The effect of the increased duty on 
wheat in France was to impose on the 
bread consumers a tax of 720,000 frances 
a year. Whenone was acquainted with 
the burden of taxation in France and 
the enormous loads which had to be 
carried in every branch of agriculture, 
the effect of the additional taxation on 
bread must be frightful. It must be 
borne in mind that the French labourer 
ate very little else but bread. The 
average consumption of wheat in France 
was nine bushels per head, as against six 
bushels per head in England. The 
result was that a duty of nearly £3 per 
annum had been imposed upon every 
family in France for bread. There was 
only one more point to which he wished 
to refer—namely, the continued immi- 
gration of pauper aliens. He had been 
very glad to hear the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. J. A. Macdonald). His 
hon. Friend, who had thoroughly in- 
vestigated the question, had expressed 
the opinion that pauper aliens did not 
affect the industrial problem in East 
London, and he (Mr. Mundella) thought 
that was becoming more and more ap- 
parent to every one who investigated the 
question. The term “panper aliens ” 
wasamisnomer. The aliens were not 
paupers, and the remarkable fact was 
that they never became paupers. 

An hon. Memper: They take the 
wages of Englishmen. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, they did not 
take the wages of Englishmen. On the 
contrary, the evidence given before the 
Labour Commission was that they started 
and developed new industries, such as 
the shoddy slipper industry in York- 
shire. As a matter of fact, England had 
fewer aliens than almost any other 
nation in Europe. For every alien in 
England there were five in France. An 
hon. Member opposite had said that we 
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were the only nation that did not keep 
aliens out. He (Mr. Mundella) could 
only say that, aided by the present 
Prime Minister (Lord Rosebery), he had 
done everything in his power to make 
it known throughout Europe, and 
especially in Poland and Russia, that 
there was no room for aliens in this 
country. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT said, his remark was 
that England did not keep mere pauper 
aliens out as other nations did, by legis- 
lation, so as to prevent their coming on 
the rates. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, they might 
get a taste of such legislation themselves 
if they did, and then who would be the 
sufferers? The recent Census had 
shown that in Great Britain there were 
less than 200,000 aliens, whilst France 
had nearly 1,100,000. He appealed to the 
House to say whether it was necessary, 
under these circumstances, to bring in a 
Bill on the subject ? The late Govern- 
ment knew better than to doit. They 
were pressed very much by their sup- 
porters on the subject, but they very 
wisely refrained from doing it, and he 
was quite sure that the present Govern- 
ment would have to look very carefully 
into the question before they ventured to 
do it. Ina Report made to the United 
States Government it had been shown 
that during the last 10 years the United 
States had received over 400,000 foreign 
Jews. He thought he had answered the 
whole of the points raised, and it was 
only because he did not wish to weary 
the House that he had not gone into 
them at greater length. Although these 
matters were not all put into the Queen’s 
Speech, they were by no means over- 
looked. Did hon. Members want them 
to put all their goods into the snop 
window? The Bill with regard to 
railway rates was prepared; but hon. 
Gentlemen would understand that he had 
to submit it to the Law Officers of the 
Crown and to the Lord Chancellor, and 
he hoped to have it introduced and 
referred to the Grand Committee on 
Trade before Easter. He could promise 
the House that there should be no delay 
in proceeding with the Bill so far as he 
was concerned, and that the Government 
would not fall short of any pledges they 
had made. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 


Thanet) said, he, for one, must confess 
that he had listened with feelings of dis- 
appointment to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Government could not be 
expected to put all their goods into the 
shop window. Hewas expecting thatthe 
right hon. Gentleman would go on to say 
that if they only waited a little while, 
and, as it were, allowed him to arrange 
his counter, he would find some measure 
which would be of advantage both to 
the commercial and agricultural commu- 
nities. Not only had the President of 
the Board of Trade not allowed them to 
hope that much, but he had dis- 
tinctly told them that nothing was 
to be done in the way of legisla- 
tion, and he had gone round the 
world in order to show how little could 
be done by legislation to obtain the 
object sought. One word upon the 
subject of the alien immigrant. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade had quoted statistics, 
but he did not quote the Returns for 
January, 1894. Why was that? 
Because they had been withheld from 


Parliament. [Mr. Munpetia: No.] 
Yes, they had been withheld from 
Parliament. He challenged the right 


hon. Gentleman to deny his statement. 
The Return did not reach him, and he 
thought it was through some inadver- 
tence. He made personal inquiry at the 
Vote Office, and he was told that the 
Returns had not been furnished for 
distribution. He dared say the right 
hon. Gentleman would make a note of 
that. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will put a question 
upon the Paper. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The 
right hon. Gentleman had been quoting 
statistics, and he (Mr. J. Lowther) had 
directed his attention to these suppressed 
Returns. The latest Returns he had 
before him on this subject were those of 
1893, and they showed a marked increase 
in the arrivals of aliens who desired to 
make this country their home. The 
right hon. Gentleman differed very 
widely from the present Prime Minister 
upon the subject of alien immigration. 
The right hon, Gentleman had heard the 
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Member for Central Sheffield quote a 
speech delivered by the Prime Minister 
upon the subject of alien immigration, in 
which he recognised the fact that a 
system of immigration which brought 
large numbers of workpeople into com- 
petition with native industry was a state 
of affairs which would be calculated to 
raise very grave industrial disturbance 
and would demand consideration in any 
country in which they oceurred. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade had actually boldly 
announced himself as an advocate of free 
trade in sweating. [Mr. MuNDELLA : 
No.] That was what his statement 
actually amounted to. He had told them, 
in effect, that not only did not alien 
immigration deprive Englishmen of their 
employment, but that it was actually an 
advantage to the industry of the country. 
He should like to see bim argue that out 
with a deputation of working men. He 
himself had had interviews on the subject, 
and it had been shown to him that 
thousands of working men were kept out 
of employment by foreiguers, and that 
thousands on thousands were landed on 
these shores to take up employment 
which our own people were unable to 
obtain. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had complained that the 
numbers of alien immigrants who arrived 
in this country in January last had not 
been included in the Return which had 
been furnished to hon. Members, but he 
would find the figures fully set forth in 
The Labour Gazette. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, it 
would not be respectful to the House 
that he should detain it while he endea- 
voured to master the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s journalistic venture which he had 
taken so many opportunities that evening 
of exploiting, but it was clear that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made his 
statement at second-hand. He thought 
that he was fully justified in saying that 
the right hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sented the great Trade Department of 
the country saw no objection to the con- 
tinuance of this alien immigration, and 
certainly the right hon. Gentleman had 
held out no hope that legislation on the 
subject would be initiated by Her 
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When be himself had spoken upon this 
question he had always taken care to 
state that nothing coull be further from 
his wish than to foster racial or religious 
animosity. He, however, did not think 
it right that the charitable contributions 
of the wealthy Jewish community should 
be expended in supporting here the 
paupers of foreign nations. In_ his 
opinion, public feeling was fully ripe for 
comprehensive legislation upon the sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the legislative action of the 
United States with regard to this ques- 
tion, but it should be remembered that 
that legislation was prohibitive as re- 
garded the immigration of many classes 
of persons, and that there was a strong 
popular movement in favour of curtailing 
undesirable immigration. He trusted 
that when the subject of alien immigra- 
tion was raised in that House in a more 
definite form they would receive a more 
satisfactory reply from the Government 
than the right hon. Gentleman had given 
them that night. He thought, however, 
that the hon. and gallant Member would 
be wise in not taking the sense of the 
House upon the subject on that occasion. 
As to the more general question 
that had been raised by the Amend- 
ment of the bon. and gallant Member 
—namely, that which related to the 
unemployed—the right hon. Gentleman 
had delivered himself of an old lecture 
of the Cobden Club. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not deny that every 
corner of the world except Great Britain 
was Protectionist. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to a speech that had 
been delivered in the French Assembly 
infavour of Free Trade; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had forgotten to look at 
the Division List on the occasion, because 
had he done so he would have found that 
the great majority of the French Mem- 
bers—about two to one—had voted in 
favour of Protectionist views. The 
proposed new tariff of the United States 
was much more protective than anything 
that would ever have been suggested by 
an English Protectionist, and the elec- 
tions showed that there was no popular 


sympathy with Free Trade. But Pro- 
tection was not the only remedy 
suggested to the Government. Another 


suggestion was that there should be a 
more close commercial connection be- 
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tween the Mother Country and the Colo- 
nies, on a preferential basis—a commer- 
cial union which would enclose one-fifth 
of the whole surface of the earth and 
which would remove inducements to the 
colonists to foster trade outside the 
British Empire. Opinion on the subject 
of Free Trade was being merely modified 
in this country, and measures to promote 
a truly Imperial policy would be much 
more welcomed by the people than Bills 
to promote electoral arrangements and 
Party objects, which did not commend 
themselves to those who had at heart the 
good of all classes in this country. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, they had 
had an interesting discussion upon this 
Amendment, and he hoped they might 
now come to a decision upon it, as he 
had already pointed out how limited the 
time of the House was. He always 
listened with pleasure to the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was clear and incisive in 
his opinions and constant in his convic- 
tions, and who generally managed to lift 
the veil and to reveal what others more 
prudently concealed. The true meaning 
of the Amendment had been made known ; 
the British had been exhibited as the 
only Free Traders in the world. The 
object of the Amendment was to obtain 
from the House of Commons a declara- 
tion in favour of areturn to Protection. 
Well, nothing could be more clear than 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Protectionist Governments found that the 
dose of Protection did not satisfy, but 
had to be doubled. That had happened 
in a neighbouring country where they 
had high duties on corn and the food of 
the people. At the present time the 
duty on corn there was 13s. or 14s. a 
quarter, and the agricultural interest still 
declared it to be wholly insufficient. He 
would not argue the question of Free 
Trade and Protection with the right hon. 
Gentleman at that moment. Most hon. 
Members had made up their minds on the 
subject on one side or the other, and the 
great majority of the people of the 
country had also made up their minds. 
At all events, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no hesitation on the question, 
and, regarding the Resolution as one in 
favour of Protection, they would vote 
against it. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the present Prime Minister. He 
would refer him to the late Conservative 
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Prime Minister, who had more than once 
stated to his Party that a return to Pro- 
tection in this country was impossible. 
That was an issue which was very plain 
on the present occasion, and certainly 
the Party on the Government side of the 
House would give no vote which would 
favour the idea of a return to Protection. 
No doubt when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the Leader of a great Protec- 
tionist majority in the House of Com- 
mons he would be able to give effect to 
his views, but he would suggest that for 
the present the House might leave the dis- 
cussion of the question and come to a 
decision upon the Resolution. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had pursued 
a method with which they were very 
familiar. It was not the first time 
they had heard him telling them that a 
particular vote was tg be construed in an 
unnatural sense, and that they were to go 
into the Lobby not upon the question they 
were discussing and had to decide, but upon 
some esoteric question which the right 
hon. Gentleman evolved from his inner 
consciousness. They were told this was 
a question of Protection. In his view, 
it did not affect the question of Protec- 
tion at all. He did not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was in the 
House when the Amendment was moved. 
It stated that the House desired to repre- 
sent that the depressed condition of trade 
and agriculture, the reduction of wages, 
the large numbers of artizans and 
labourers out of employment, and the 
immigration of aliens were matters for 
the immediate attention of Parliament. 
Where was there a word relating to the 
question of Protection? It was very 
convenient for the right hon. Gentleman 
and the other Members of the Government 
to ignore altogether all reference to want 
of employment and these other mattors 
contained in the Amendment. He 
thought if they looked at this question 
from the point of view of the interests of 
Party there was nothing they could wish 
better than that the Government should 
treat it in this manner, but it was their 
duty to look at the facts and to do what 
could be done in order to remedy the 
existing state of things. There was a 


large number of unemployed, and it was 
more and more difficult to get work even 
in places where the most favourable con- 
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ditions prevailed. He would take Liver- 
pool, for instance. He had recently been 
told that in Liverpool for years past the 
times were never known to be so bad and 
so much want of employment to prevail, 
The question of the want of employment 
was the first and foremost raised by 
the Amendment. Then there was the 
question of pauper immigration. What- 


ever the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


and the President of the Board of Trade 
might think, this was a serious thing for 
consideration. ‘They were told there 
would be occasion at some future time 
for dealing and speaking more fully upon 
it, and he did not propose to pursue it 
now. But there was one question which 
had been alluded to by the President of 
the Board of Trade, and that was his prin- 
cipal reason for rising—that was, the 
method in which he proposed to deal 
with this great question of the railway 
rates. The right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that he (Mr. Tomlinson) was a 
member of a deputation which waited 
upon him in regard to the subject some 
time ago. It was, perhaps, no information 
to him that that deputation went away 
very scantily satisfied with the remarks 
he made ; and he was very sorry that that 
night his declarations did not point to 
any satisfactory settlement. - What he 
said was that the Government intended 
to bring in a Bill on the lines of the 
Report of the Select Committee. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I said nothing 
of the sort. I said that the Bill would 
fully satisfy the recommendationg of the 
Committee. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, the question 
they had to consider was not whether 
the Bill satisfied the recommendations of 
the Select Committee, but whether it 
was satisfactory to the country. What 
he was coming to was this—the» right 
tion. Gentleman talked about referring 
that Bill to the Standing Committee on 
Trade before Easter. There was only 
one way in which that could be done, 
and that was by taking the Second 
Reading without discussion. If the Bill 
went to a Grand Committee before 
Easter they could not have any dis- 
cussion in that House, and that was a 
mode of dealing with important ques- 
tions against which he must protest. It 
was idle to minimise the importance of 
it. Then the Resolution dealt with 
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agricultural depression as well as with 
trade depression. He was one of those 
who thought taat the excessive proportiou 
of railway rates levied upon the agri- 
cultural produce of this country was one 
factor which materially contributed to 
that depression. He protested again 
against the idea that the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade should be treated as 
equivalent to a Second Reading Debate 
as well as the Committee stage. If the 
Government considered their Bills of im- 
portance they ought to be allowed to be 
debated in the House of Commons as 
well as by a Grand Committee. He 
should endeavour, with the support of 
other Members, to prevent any Bill of so 
much importance from being smuggled 
through the House. 

CotonsEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, he must ex- 
press the indignation which he felt at 
finding that the appeals made to the 
Minister for Agriculture were addressed 
to deaf ears. They agriculturists did not 
think that so important a subject as that 
of agriculture ought to be treated in the 
House of Commons with a laugh and a 
sneer from the Minister who was sup- 
posed to represent its interests. It must 
be the absolute opinion of everybody 
who knew anything of it that their ques- 
tion was not a petty one, nor a fictitious 
or bogus one. They were very much in 
earnest, and were endeavouring to press 
upon that House that the condition of 
agriculture was such as required ten 
times more attention than even the matters 
mentioned in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
He did not want to see time wasted upon 
matters which did not immediately affect 
the welfare of the country. At the same 
time, they knew perfectly well that their 
interest and industry must take its part 
and share with the other industries and 
interests of the country. They did not 
demand any excessive share of attention. 
They did not ask for any royal road to 
relief, but they thought it was not too 
much to ask that there should be some 
expression which showed that the Go- 
vernment were awake to the situation. 
They had had nothing in the miserable 
months of the last Session to help them. 
He knew it was impossible for the 
Minister for Agriculture not to shadow 
forth any great scheme, but he thought 
that some little should be done to relieve 
the pressure which bore upon them at 
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this moment. He did not know that 
they ought to treat the matter from an 
electioneering point of view ; but if they 
did so, he would tell the Minister for 


Agriculture that he would take 
nothing by his policy of _ silence, 
which might be construed into a 


policy of indifference. [“Ob!”] That 
was an accustomed sound to hear from 
urban Members when a rural Member 
was speaking, but cheap sneers did not 
help them. If the real interests of the 
country were taken into consideration 
it would be found that the interests 
represented by the agricultural Members 
was largely in excess of that represented 
by those who had jeered at him at that 
moment. He was willing that it should 
go forth to the country that while the 
urban Members jeered him, they on 
that side of the House at all events were 
anxious to make it clear that there some 
interest was taken in the industry of 
agriculture. He would like to urge that, 
although this Amendment might deal 
principally with the depression of trade, 
there did exist also a depression in agri- 
culture at least as deep and severe. 
Such a state of things should not be 
disregarded by the Government because 
it affected other branches of industry, 
and he thought they had a right, con- 
sidering that they had been struggling 
for years to try and better their position, 
to expect that any practical and respon- 
sible Government should preface the 
work of the Session with at least some 
indication of their wish to do what could 
be done to relieve their depression and 
help them in their necessity. 


*Tne PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) said, he could 
not allow these remarks to pass un- 
answered. It was absolutely untrue to 
say that the present Government had 
taken no interest in agriculture during 
the past year, as was suggested by the 
hon. Member. The sympathy of the 
Government was as deep in that direc- 
tion as that of any hon. Gentleman on 
the other side of the House. They had 
exhibited their sympathy with agri- 
cultural depression by every means in 
their power, and although he had listened 
with the greatest attention to the speech 
of the hon. Member he had failed to 
gather what remedies he proposed. If 
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there were any remedies for the present 
regrettable position, hon. Members op- 
posite who represented the agricultural 
interest in that House had kept those 
remedies most unpatriotically locked in 
the depths of their own breasts. They 
were told that something must be done, 
but the right hon. Gentleman had told 
them he had not the slightest idea what 
that something was, 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY: I 
did not say I had no idea. I suggested 
that the .right hon. Gentleman had no 
idea. 

*Mr. GARDNER, continuing, said, so 
far as he knew, every suggestion made 
from the opposite side had been carried 
out. There was no royal method of 
bringing about a restoration of agricul- 
tural prosperity. Agricultural depres- 
sion existed quite as much in other 
countries as at home—quite as much in 
France, Austria-Hungary, and elsewhere. 
In America nearly 4,000,000 acres of 
wheat had gone out of cultivation. In 
these circumstances, what was it that 
hon. Members wished the Government to 
do, and, what did he aceuse them of ? 
As far as the Government were con- 
cerned, they thoroughly recognised the 
lamentable position of agriculture in some 
parts of the country ; but it was not the 
same all over Great Britain. In Scot- 
land this year the harvest had been 
above the average; and in Ireland 
the harvest had been one of the 
best on record. While admitting, 
therefore, that on the whole the 
present state of agriculture was not a 
satisfactory one, he recommended the 
hon. Member to turn to the prices, where 
he would find that with the exception of 
wheat agriculturists were not so badly 
offas last year. Barley had increased 
in price, and oats also showed a small 
increase; and viewing the country 
as a whole, they were not worse off in 
this country tian in other countries. 
The Government had given the most 
anxious consideration to the subject in 
the past, and any practical suggestion to 
benefit the agricultural interest would be 
considered with a desire and anxiety to 
give effect to it. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he rose to vindicate his hon. 
Friends behind him from the attack 
made by the right hon, Gentleman the 
Minister for Agriculture, Surely no one 
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who was really interested in the agricul- 
ture of the country could be surprised 
that hon. Members on either side of the 
House should rise and express their 
amazement that in the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne not one single word had 
been directed to the extremely deplorable 
condition of that interest. What was 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite? He says—“ True it may be 
that your agricultural condition is de- 
pressed, but we are no worse off than 
foreign countries.” Did he not know that 
the depression in every foreign country 
was worse, if possible, than it was at home ? 
Surely, then, that was no answer to the 
entire neglect of the agricultural interest 
shown in the Speech addressed to the 
House of Commons that night. His 
hon. Friend pointed out that a Royal 
Commission had been appointed; and 
that reminded him of the course pursued 
by the Government in the last Session. 
When they met last Session, the depres- 
sion being the same as now, they were 
informed that it was the intention of the 
Government to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances 
of the depression, and to propose such 
remedies as might in their judgment be 
available. What was the course pur- 
sued by the Government ? The desire 
of those sitting on that side of the House 
was that they might have a day or half 
a day, or ouly a few hours, to consider 
and discuss this question. What was 
the reply of the Government? “ We 
won't give you an hour.” That was the 
encouragement they received from the 
Government at that time. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Minister for 
Agriculture told them that, with the 
exception of wheat, prices were better, 
and he quoted the prices of barley ; but 
when, and where, and in what markets ? 
Mr. GARDNER said, that what he 
had stated was information contained in 
Retunrs to the Board of Agriculture. 
Mr. CHAPLIN: What kind and 
what character of barley was this ? They 
always had good prices for the best 
samples of barley ; but how many good 
samples were there in this country ? 
Under exceptional circumstances there 
might be no great cause for complaint ; 
but if they went beyond that, he thought 
the right hon. Geutleman would find it 
very difficult indeed to support the state- 
ment that, with the exception of the 
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prices of wheat, the prices of agricul- 
tural produce at the present time were 
generally more satisfactory 

Mr. GARDNER: This last year ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: Than last year, 
when they were already in the 
depths of depression, and were suffer- 
ing more than ever before. He was 
surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should refer to that. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked his hon. Friends 
to point to a single suggestion in support 
of the agricultural interest which had not 
met with a favourable reception from the 
Government, Last year they pointed 
out that what agricultare was really 
suffering from was the great fall in the 
prices of agricultural produce of every 
kind, and on that side of the House they 
suggested to the right hon, Gentleman 
what was the proper remedy. In their 
opinion, the fall in prices was due to 
monetary causes. That was one of the 
suggestions they made. Had _ that 
met with a favourable reception? It 
had been pointed out that if the Go- 
vernment could not accept that proposi- 
tion they could do something in the way 
of considering whether it was not possible 
to remove from the land the great 
burden of rates which fell upon it so un- 
justly and heavily. If the Government 
eould not accept the proposal in regard 
to monetary changes, they might consider 
whether it was not possible to relieve the 
land from the rates which fell most 
heavily upon it. How were they met 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer? “If 
you will divest vourselves of any 
idea of relief from the question of 
bimetallism, and if you will point out 
how the taxation necessary to relieve the 
rates is to be raised without affecting 
other people, then you can enter,” said 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“on the work of your Committee with 
some prospect of success.” He could only 
say to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“Thank you for nothing.” One of the 
objections which they on that side of 
the House took to the appointment of 
the Commission at that time was that 
whenever they might attempt to raise 
the question of agricultural depression 
the fact that the Commission had been 
appointed would be thrown in their 
teeth, and it would furnish the Govern- 
ment with an excuse to do nothing for 
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the agricultural interest until the Com- 
mission had made its Report. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, they were offered a Com- 
mittee last summer, but (showing the 
amount of confidence the Government 
had in the proposition they were placing 
before the House) Members interested in 
this question were not given an hour 
during the whole of that Debate. At 
last, when the Committee was appointed, 
it was too late in the Session for any 
useful result to follow from its labours. 
Legislation ou the important subject of 
agricultural depression should not be in- 
definitely postponed. Prices were never 
lower than at this moment in every 
branch of agriculture. Grain, mutton, 
beef, and other products were certainly 
lower than they were last year; and 
what farmers complained of was that 
their products were handicapped in the 
markets by the extraordinary railway 
rates. The efforts of the Government in 
regard to railway rates had not been 
successful, as the new rates were not one 
bit better than the old ones. He wanted 
to know what was the meaning of all 
this legislation foretold in the Queen’s 
Speech. Was it really intended for the 
good of the country, or was it merely 
for Party purposes that all these 
sensational matters had been put into 
the Speech of Her Gracious Majesty ? 
It was to be hoped, when the promised 
Committee was formed, that something 
tangible would come of it; that the 
Government would not ran away from 
their guns, but would come up to the 
scratch and introduce some useful legisla- 
tion upon this important subject, which 
should no longer be put off. 

Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, Tam- 
worth) said, the Leader of the House 
had attempted to draw a red herring 
across their path by talking about Pro- 
tection and Free Trade. It was not a 
question of Protection or Free Trade. . 
That was not what they complained 
about on that side of the House. What 
they did complain about was that the 
Government had introduced into the 
Queen’s Speech the promise that they 
would bring in at an early date 
various measures, all of them, in his 
opinion, relating to very trivial matters 
indeed when compared with those needed 
legislative reforms upon which, he con- 
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tended, the future prosperity of the 
country depended. + So far as he could 
see, the Government intended to ignore 
altogether those great reforms which 
affected, not a class, but the material 
prosperity of the community as a whole. 

They had omitted altogether to recognise 
or mention the depression existing from 
which the labouring population and 
capitalists alike suffered so severely. 
Whatever considerations might influence 
the action of the Government in the 
future he gave his fellow-countrymen 
credit for possessing sufficient sagacity 
to recognise those who looked after their 
interests and those who failed to do so. 
Heroic remedies were not wanted for the 
depression in agriculture and commerce. 
What they required was to get higher 
prices for products—prices which would 
remunerate the capitalist and pay the 
labourer. Blame was not cast on the 
Government for not telling them how all 
this was to be brought about, but they 
were blameable for having altogether 
failed in the Queen’s Speech to make any 
mention of the lamentable depression 
existing at present in both agriculture 
and trade. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Snffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, that all the foreign coun- 
tries which the President of the Board of 
Trade had pictured as being so distressed 
were gold standard countries, were coun- 
tries which, instead of. keeping their 
Mints open to both the precious metals as 
formerly, had excluded the use of one of 
them, and had so contracted the currency 
and forced down prices. Ifthey wanted 
a remedy for the continuing and deepen- 
ing depression, they must along with free 
ports have free Mints. The heavy 
agricultural depression which unhappily 
existed in this country to a degree which 
had left many parts of it not far from 
general bankruptcy extended not only to 
most of the European countries, but to 
our Colonies and to the United States, 
and the cause of the depression was 
the fall in prices, which fall was 
abundantly explained by the great rise 
in the value of that one commodity 
(gold) by which the prices of all the 
others were measured. Protection had 
never brought prosperity to agricul- 
ture, but the periods of agricultural 
prosperity in the past had always 


been periods of expanding currency ; | 
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while agricultural and industrial depres- 
sion had always been coincident 
with contracting currency. Those 
countries which had by legislation, 
instead of keeping their Mints open as 
they used to be to both the precious 
metals, excluded one form of currency 
had contracted their currency and so forced 
down prices. The fall in prices swept 
away the employers’ profit and led to 
loss of employment to the workmen and 
the depreciation of property which was 
now seen everywhere among individuals 
and nations. All those consequences 
followed naturally from the contraction of 
the currency. It was impossible at so late 
an hour to detain the House by going 
into this greatest of all questions now 
before the world, but he had ventured 
to point out the plain cause of the 
trouble and that the remedy for it was 
free Mints. People in this country had 
no objection to moneys of either gold or 
silver, and a free supply of both should 
be afforded. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, the Minister for Agriculture 
had asked for suggestions of remedies, 
and he would suggest as one remedy for 
the present agricultural depression that 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
should try the effect of marking foreign 
and colonial meat imported into this 
country, so that people might get home- 
produced meat when they paid for it. He 
had quite lately heard of a butcher who 
professed to a customer that he did not 
sell frozen mutton, but who was sub- 
sequently proved to be a large purchaser 
of that commodity from a wholesale pur- 
veyor. Why not passa measure analogous 
to the Merchandise Marks Act for the 
purpose of preventing the fraudulent sale 
of foreign meat as English ? Remedial 
legislation on this subject was demanded 
unanimously by the farmers of the 
country, for there could not be the 
slightest doubt that when butchers were 
asked for home-grown beef and mutton, 
foreign or colonial meat was palmed off 
by them on the public. The fact was 
abundantly proved before the Commission 
which sat on the subject, and the practice 
was most unfair both to the public and 
the producer. The remedy he suggested 
was universally demanded ‘by the farmers 
at every meeting they attended, and it 
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was high time some legislation should be 
passed on the subject. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 86; 
Noes 192.—( Division List, No. 1.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, that before the Debate closed 
he desired to draw particular attention to 
one subject which he thought ought not 
to pass without some comment. Her 
Majesty’s Speech proposed for the con- 
sideration of the House a great number 
of topics. There were six paragraphs in 
which notice was given of the introduction 
of large measures, several of which were 
likely to cause very prolonged discussion. 
Indeed, it was very doubtful whether 
many of them would come before Parlia- 
ment in the form of Bills, and still more 
doubtful whether they would pass into 
law. He thought that when a subject 
was mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne which deeply touched the interests 
of a great number of people, and created 
in the minds of those whose interests 
were attacked a sense of cruel wrong, it 
was most unjust that such a subject 
should be submitted in successive years 
and that Parliament should have no 
opportunity of dealing with it. He re- 
ferred especially at that moment to the 
announcement that a measure would be 
introduced dealing with the Established 
Church in Scotland and in Wales. Pre- 
ference in this case was given to Wales, 
and he did not suppose that his fellow- 
countrymen would feel any great amount 
of jealousy at the fact. He had no doubt 
that even an attack on the Church in 
Wales would cause a great deal of incon- 
venience to Her Majesty’s Government. 
But it was intolerable that an Institution 
distinct in itself—so ancient, so venerable, 
andsouseful as the Church of Scotland— 
should be menaced in successive years, 
apparently only with the effect and in- 
tention of disturbing the minds of the 
people and of satisfying pledges that had 
been given. It was well understood last 
Session what were the reasons for pro- 
posing the Disestablishment of the 
Chureh in Scotland. A certain number 
of votes had to be secured. He would 
not say there were 30 pieces of silver, 
but there were 30 votes or more to be got 
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by selling the Church. There was a 
certain Party to be conciliated and a 
certain number of votes to be procured 
for Home Rule by that means. The 
proposal of Disestablishment, however, 
was not a straightforward one. It was 
a means of delay and of paralyzing the 
operations of the Church in the parishes 
as they became successively vacant, pre- 
paring it, no doubt, for extinction in 
time to come, and in the meantime merely 
giving ita deadly wound. The proposal 
did not go further last Session than its 
avnouncement, and he did not know whe- 
ther the Government expected to go any 
further with it this year. At all events, 
they had notindicated any such intention ; 
but he could tell them that when they 
gave notice of any Bill on the subject it 
would meet with determined opposition in 
its initial and every subsequent stage. 
Such a measure was not to be lightly in- 
troduced on the ground of mere political 
expediency and for the purpose of satis- 
fying a certain number of votes. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War said “ No, no!” 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeLt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon, I was merely speak- 
ing to my hon. Friend near me. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON said, that pos- 
sibly the right hon, Gentleman was 
better engaged than in listening to him. 
But he would never accuse the right hon. 
Gentleman of such a motive. The right 
hon. Gentleman was a Scotchman him- 
self, and he knew that in Scotland there 
were feelings on this subject as strong as 
he had described, and he was sure that if 
the right hon. Gentleman were dealing 
with the subject he would give it adequate 
consideration. For the maintenance’ of 
the Scottish Church he was not ashamed 
to quote the old argument that it was an 
integral part of the Treaty of Union. It 
was one of the conditions upon which 
Scotland surrendered its independent Par- 
liament, and he was quoting the opinion 
of great men who had said that this com- 
pact could not be dissolved without the 
consent of the parties to the Treaty of 
Union. They had been met with the 
argument, which was hardly worthy of 
those who put it forward, that there had 
been an expression on the part of the 
Representatives of the majority of the 
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people of Scotland in favour of Disestab- 
lishment. Was there any expression of 
opinion in favour of Disestablishment by 
the people of Scotland at the last General 
Election ? It was absolutely impossible 
for the Government with any consistency 
to pretend it. ‘They quoted the majority 
of the Representatives of Scotland last 
Session in support of Home Rule ;. and if 
the majority of the Representatives of 
Scotland were elected last Session as ad- 
vocates for Home Rule, the verdict of the 
Election was certainly not taken on the 
question of Disestablishment. It was 
impossible to quote this precious majority 
over and over again in support of every 
sort of fad andtheory. He desired, with 
all seriousness and earnestness, to state 
his conviction of the deep sense of in- 
justice that would be done to Scotland 
by a hurried decision on this question, 
and to protest against the assumption 
that the majority of the people of Scot- 
land were in favour of this measure. The 
majority of the people of Scotland be- 
longed to the Established Chureh. It 
was approved by a large majority of the 
people of Scotland, and it was perfectly 
certain that many members of the Non- 
conformist Bodies were entirely opposed 
to the disestablishment of the Church. 
It was certain, also, that the Roman 
Catholic Body was opposed to Disestab- 
lishment. The venerable Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s had stated that it would be 
a national misfortune if the Established 
Church were done away with, for— 
though he did not agree with its doc- 
trines—he recognised that it formed a 
solid barrier against infidelity. Let the 
Government propose this measure by all 
means, but let them take the verdict of 
the people of Scotland upon it. The 
more the people of Scotland had brought 
home to them that the Government 
policy was to rob them of the endow- 
ments which they had enjoyed from time 
immemorial, the more they would revolt 
against such a robbery, and would show 
their sense of that injustice and of that 
spoliation by recording their votes in a 
sense most unfavourable to the Govern- 
ment that proposed it. The late Prime 
Minister knew something of the effect of 
a Disestablishment policy in Midlothian, 
for his majority, which in 1885 was 
4,700, was in 1892 reduced to the odd- 
hundred, because of his support of 
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that policy. He believed that the at- 
tachment to the Old Church and to the 
cause of the national eadowment of 
religion which bad made itself felt in 
Midlothian would, if the opinion of the 
country were taken on the subject, be 
found to exist throughout the whole 
of Scotland. This was a matter which 
could not be lightly dealt with, and 
would not be lightly dealt with, so far as 
his influence and that of those who valued 
Natioual Institutions extended. It was 
a matter which should be fought to the 
utmost, for it was bound up with the 
deepest interests of Scotland. It was 
one thing to disestablish a Church where 
it represented a small minority, as in 
Ireland, but it was very different in 
Scotland, where nine-tenths of the people 
were Presbyterians. It was  impos- 
sible to rob the Church without ascer- 
taining the sentiments of the people by 
some process more real than any the 
Government had attempted or contem- 
plated. He thought it was monstrous 
that the Government should threaten 
this Church in successive years without 
stating their intentions in regard to it. 
“One Man One Vote” and _ similar 
questions were matters which might 
disturb them for a year or two, and 
which could be decided without touching 
the vital interests of the people ; but the 
Christian Church was matter of another 
moment. To treat a Christian Chureh 
as if it was a matter of no moment or 
an ephemeral Institution that it might 
suit their convenience to maintain one 
day and do away with the next was un- 
worthy of statesmen or those who had 
the best interests of the people at heart. 
The Government dare not test this ques- 
tion frankly and fully before the people 
of Seotland, because they knew that if 
they did they would be in a minority. 
They dared not test Home Rule in such 
a sense, still less dared they test the 
disestablishment of the Church. He 
could not believe that the Prime Minister 
could be so indifferent to the opinions of 
his country as to be careless about an 
Institution so important as the Church. 
He appealed to the House to set its face 
against this trifling with a great National 
Institution, for which the Scottish people 
had made such great sacrifices. The 
Scottish people were not a people who 
were deficient in sentiment, and they 
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could show when they were deeply 
moved. Each year since this question 
had been mooted it had excited great 
attention, and he told the Government 
that if they were seriously menacing the 
Church of Scotland they would arouse 
in that country a feeling far deeper than 
they had ever experienced before. There 
were various ways in which the question 
of Disestablishment might be dealt with, 
but the worst way of all was by trifling 
with it, by proposing in the Queen's 
Speech a measure which they did not 
see their way to introduce. They knew 
they had no more chance of carrying 
Disestablishment in the present Session 
than they had of carrving Home Rule. 
Therefore, why should the Government 
parade the question in this way ? 
He would remind the House that it was 
the fault of a British Government, of 
which the late Prime Minister was a 
Member, that the Church of Scotland 
was broken up, the ill-omened ad- 
vice given to the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel to reject the strong desire 
of Scotland for liberty of choice as to 
ministers leading to the great disruption 
of 1843. It was this House which did 
the mischief then, and why should this 
House further illtreat that Church which 
it had so greatly wronged? At the 
present day there were great numbers of 
the descendants of those who struck for 
freedom in 1843 who would scorn to 
take part in any measure for the 
destruction of the National Establish- 
ment. The Government must be pre- 
pared, if they were now going to deal 
with the Church of Scotland, for an 
opposition as great as must be raised 
when so ancient an Institution, and one 
so vitally bound up with the history of 
Scotland, was attacked. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 


(Lord R. Churchill.) 
Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 

Copy presented,—of Navy Estimates 
for the year 1894-5, with explanatory 
observations by the Financial Secretary 
and explanation of differences [by Com- 
mand] ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 5.] 
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NAVY (STATEMENT EXPLANATORY OF 
ESTIMATES). 

Copy presented,—of Statement of 
First Lord of the Admiralty explanatory 
of the Navy Estimates, 1894-5 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (JUDICIAL 
RENTS). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Judicial 
Rents fixed during the months of 
November and December, 1893 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 
1893-4). 

Copy presented,—of Estimate of the 
further Amount that will be required 
during the year ending 31st March, 1894, 
to meet Expenditure not sufficiently 
provided for in the original Army Esti- 


-mates for the year [by Command] ; to 


lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 2.] 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES). 
(SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1893-4). 

Copy presented,—of Estimate of the 
further Amount required during the year 
ending 3lst March, 1894, for the Service 
of the Ordnance Factories [by Com- 
mand] ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 8.] 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 

Copy presented,—of Army Estimates 
of Effective and Non-Effective Services 
for 1894-95, with Statement of the Varia- 
tion of the number of Her Majesty’s 
British Forces, the amounts included for 
the Colonies and Egypt, and the sums 
provided foreach Arm of the Service and 
for various Miscellaneous Establishments 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 1.] 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES). 
Copy presented,—of Estimate of 
Charge for the Ordnance Factories for 
the year 1894-5 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be_ printed. 
[No. 9.] 


ARMY (MEMORANDUM ON ESTIMATES). 
Copy presented,—of Memorandum of 
the Secretary of State relating to the 
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Army Estimates for 1894-5 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table, 


Ecclesiastical 


BOARD OF AGRICUI.TURE (VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT). 

Copy presented,—of Annual Report of 
the Director of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment for 1893, with Appendix [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (LEAFLETS). 

Copy presented,—of Leaflets issued 
by the Board of Agriculture in the year 
1893 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LIGHTHOUSES, &c. (LOCAL INSPEC- 
TIONS). 

Copy presented,—of Reports to the 
Board of ‘Trade by the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond, the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses, and the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights, of their in- 
pections of local lighthouses, buoys, and 
beacons (in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 128, of Session 1893) 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS). 

Copy presented,—of Report by the 
Board of Trade of their proceedings 
under “The General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861,” and “ The General Pier and 
Harbour Act (1861) Amendment Act” 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
VACCINATION (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented,—of the Thirty-ninth 
Annual Report of the Registrar General 
in Scotland for the year 1893; and 
Twenty-ninth Annual Report on Vaccina- 
tion [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
Copy presented,—of Annual Statistical 
Report by the University Court of the 
University of Edinburgh for the year 
1892-3 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


BANK OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Copy presented,—of Draft of a Supple- 
mental Charter for the Bank of British 
Columbia [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATE, 1893-4). 

Copy presented,—of Estimate of the 
sums required to be voted for the Ser- 
vice of the year ending 31st March, 
1894, in addition to the sums provided 
in the Estimates presented in the current 
year [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 4.] 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS (ESTIMATES 1894-5). 
Copy presented,—of Estimates for 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments 
for the year ending 31st March, 1895 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 3.] 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1894-5 (MEMORANDUM 
ON ESTIMATES). 

Copy presented,—of Memorandum of 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
relating to the Civil Services and 
Revenue Departments Estimates, 1894-5 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL (INJURY PAY). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 12th January, 1894; Mr. 
Walter M‘Laren]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 22nd February 1894, declaring that 
William Mattey, Royal Gun Factory, 
War Office, was appointed without a 
Civil Service Certificate, through in- 
advertence or the part of the Head of 
his Department [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


TREASURY CHEST FUND. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Minate, 
dated 26th February, 1894, reducing the 
Balance of the Treasury Chest Fund 
from £1,000,0C0 to £700,900 [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 
Copy presented,—of Forty-sixth Re- 
port of the Commissioners with Appendix 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 
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CHURCH ESTATES COMMISSION. 


Copy presented,—of Forty-third Re- 
port from the Commissioners, for the 
year preceding Ist March, 1894 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (WARWICKSHIRE), 


Copy presented,—of Order made by 
the County Council of Warwickshire 
constituting a new Polling District in 
the Northern or Tamworth Division of 
the County to be called the Olton 
Polling District [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


BaLLoTtTine FoR BILLs. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, I have to submit a 
question to the Government upon a 
matter concerning the rights of Members 
and the Business of the House. In the 
course of the evening I tendered to the 
Clerk Assistant at the Table a Notice 
showing that I desired my name should 
be included to-morrow in the Ballot for 
the introduction of Bills. The Clerk 
Assistant informed me that I should add to 
my name the title of the Bill I proposed 
to introduce. He does not appear to be 
aware of the unbroken practice of the 
House, almost from time immemorial, 
with regard to the Bills introduced on 
the first day of the Session. Several 
Members put down their names for the 
Ballot, but they do not state the title of 
their Bills until their names are drawn 
and read out in the House. Every 
Member of the House is interested in 
more than one Bill—he would be of very 
narrow sympathies and intelligence were 
it otherwise—and the effect of the 
settled rule and practice of the House 
is this: that if a Bill in which an hon. 
Member is concerned obtains a place, his 
name is called, and he could give notice 
of another Bill. But under the new 
system and the somewhat irregular 
manner in which it was introduced to- 
night many Members may give notice of 
the same Bill, and when an hon. Member 
is called upon and fixes a day for the 
Second Reading of that Bill, all the other 
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Members who are drawn lose their days. 
That is a fundamental change in the 
rights of Members of the House. That 
isa change that can only be accomplished 
by a ruling of the House. The matter 
has already been considered by two 
Committees of the House, and these 
Committees held that the procedure with 
regard to the introduction of Bills could 
only be disposed of by an Order of the 
House itself, and they recommended that 
the matter was one which the House 
only should deal with. I believe this 
proceeding on the part of the Clerk 
Assistant has been taken in pursuance of 
a proposal or a scheme put forward by 
Mr. Speaker upon his sole authority. 
When Mr, Speaker made the proposal I 
respectfully stated that the alteration 
ought to be made by a vote of the House 
itself, and pointed out to him that under 
the proposed new system if 20 Members 
gave notice of the same Bill 19 of them 
would find when their names were called 
that they had lost their chance at the 
Ballot. The action of the Assistant 
Clerk would have the effect vf depriving 
us of the chance of the Ballot this year. 
Many of my hon. Friends near me 
handed in Notices at the Table to-night, 
but the Assistant Clerk returned some of 
them and said that he would give the 
others to some servants of the House to 
be disposed of in some other manner. 
*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! It is now 12 o'clock, and the 
Motion has lapsed. 


Adjournment. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 


(Mr. T. E. Ellis.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
On a point of Order, Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, do I understand that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry is out of 
Order ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: No; 
but when it is 12 o’clock it is my duty 
to call attention to the fact that a Motion 
for Adjournment lapses. Since 12 o’clock 
this Motion has been made again, and 
the hon. Gentleman is now in Order. 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish to ask, Sir, 
in virtue of what authority has this 
change been made? There are Standi 
Orders concerning the introduction 
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Bills. If the Standing Orders are not 
adequate let them be altered by a vote 
of the House. The powers of Mr. 
Speaker are already large enough, and I, 
for one, shall not consent that the rights 
of Members shall be altered in the 
manner proposed. The only information 
I was able to obtain on the matter is 
contained in a Blue Paper which is 
available in the Vote Office. It states— 


“Ballot for the introduction of Bills. Mr. 
Speaker proposes to save the time of the 
House,” 


and then follows a description of his 
scheme. It is clear that the whole 
scheme on which the Clerks are pro- 
ceeding is the scheme of Mr. Speaker. 
I protest against any alteration in the 
procedure or any limitation of the rights 
of Members of the House at the pleasure 
or at the suggestion of any functionary, 
however high or capable he may be, 
and I acknowledge at once _ the 
capability of Mr. Speaker. I hold, 
and I think my hon. Friends will hold, 
that any Bill proceeded with in this 
House, not in virtue of a Standing Order, 
but in virtue of a suggestion or proposal 
of Mr. Speaker, is an invalid Bill. We 
shall take occasion to press that view on 
the House, and we shall take occasion to 
invite the opinion of the House that 
Mr. Speaker is not entitled to interfere 
with the rights of Members in this way. 
That can only be done by a vote of the 
House. I wish to ask the Leader of the 
House whether the Government have 
sanctioned this proceeding, and in what 
mode they intend to submit the action of 
Mr. Speaker to the judgment of the 
House ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am sure 
that the House will not desire this 
question to be decided in the absence of 
Mr. Speaker, whose indisposition we all 
regret. So far as my own knowledge of 
this matter goes, it is very limited. I 
remember a question being put to 
Mr. Speaker in the House on the subject, 
and it was put on the ground of the 
convenience of the House. I did not 
understand Mr. Speaker to lay down any 
new Rule upon the subject at all. Some 
observations were made about the prac- 
tice which has grown up, about which 
there is a variety of opinion—that is to 
say, a combination of a number of gentle- 
men who desire to obtain precedence for 
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particular Bills. I confess that I have 
never objected to that practice, because 
it secures Bills in which a large number 
of hon. Members are interested being 
introduced. For present purposes, how- 
ever, the only question seems to me to be 
to inquire what is the lawful practice 
according to the established Rules, and 
that we cannot properly do in the absence 
of Mr. Speaker. I am satisfied that 
Mr. Speaker will tell us on his return 
that he had no desire to alter the Rules 
of the House except at the expressed 
wish of the House. As to whether the 
alteration is within the Rules of the 
House, I do not venture an opinion, 
Certainly my own view would be in 
accordance with that of the hon. Member 
opposite. In the old days, perhaps, 
combinations among Members did not 
exist, but I fail to see how the existence 
of such combinations could alter the law 
on the subject. Undoubtedly up to now 
an hon. Member was not called upon to 
name his Bill until he had ballotted. 
On the whole, however, I think that 
hon. Members will agree with me that it 
will be better to wait until the return of 
Mr. Speaker before we proceed to discuss 
the matter further. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
advice that has been given to the House 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House, that we should wait until 
the return of Mr. Speaker before dis- 
cussing this question further, is wise and 
sound. We can hardly decide in the 
absence of Mr. Speaker what would be 
the proper course to be taken with regard 
to a modification of the Rules of the 
House. I may say, however, that this 
matter was brought under the attention 
of Mr. Speaker on a former occasion. 
No doubt great inconvenience and waste 
of time prevailed under the old system of 
ballotting, and it was suggested that the 
ballotting should take place in a Com- 
mittee Room upstairs. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry at the time pointed out 
that if this plan were carried into effect 
the result would be that the combinations 
of which the hon. Gentleman has spoken 
would be impossible. Mr. Speaker’s 
reply was that that practice was not in 
accordance with the ancient usages of the 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON: I also pointed out 
that, apart from the combination, if an 
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hon. Member put down his name for a 

icular Bill, and if another Member, 
who put down that Bill also was first 
called, the second Member would find 
that his day would be lost. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I had for- 
gotten that the hon. Gentleman had 
made that additional point, but I am sure 
he will agree that his objection was 
based substantially on the ground that 
the proposed alteration would prevent 
those combinations which we have known 
during the last few years. Mr. Speaker 
remarked that the practice which the 
hon. Member for North Kerry said would 
be imperilled was not a practice in 
accordance with the ancient usages of 
this House. When the Leader of the 
House holds that there is much to be 
said in favour of a plan which gives pre- 
cedence to Bills in which a large number 
of Members are interested, the question 
arises whether that which is so held to 
be desirable is attained in the best way 
by these loose methods of organisation 
which give an advantage to those who 
are organised as against those who are 
not so organised. That is a matter 
which can be debated if it comes up for 
discussion. But it would be better to 
defer the discussion till we have Mr. 
Speaker in the Chair. The sole object 
Mr. Speaker has in view is the con- 
venience of the House, and he can have 
no desire to run counter to the traditions 
which have hitherto regulated our pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Manchester was not going to include 
the Irish Party in those “ cruel organisa- 
tions” which had been referred to in 
another place. He very much regretted 
the cause of Mr. Speaker’s absence, but 
with very great respect to him he would 
submit that this was a matter with 
which Mr. Speaker had nothing what- 
ever todo. Mr. Speaker had no more 
authority to alter the law of Parliament 
than the humblest Member who sat in it. 
In 1886 he made a proposal in connec- 
tion with the introduction of Bills that 
the practice of calling a Member before 
the Bar of the House, and the Member 
walking, bowing, up the floor of the 
House, should be abolished, and he was 
told that that practice could not be dis- 
pensed with without a Standing Order. 
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If they could not dispense with bowing 
and scraping without a Standing Order, 
how could they abrogate the rights of 
Members, which was practically what 
the new Rule would do? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader cf the 
House had suggested that they should 
wait for the returnof Mr. Speaker, which 
he hoped would be speedy. He would 
agree to that if the Ballot was postponed 
in the meantime. He would say for him- 
self that, in his judgment, whenever the 
Liberal Party were in Office there was 
a coustant tendency of officials to make 
proposals affecting Irish Members which 
they would not dare to make when the 
Tories were in power. The officials re- 
lied upon their acquiescence or silence, 
or something of that kind when the 
Liberals were in Office, but when the 
Tories were in Office they never 
attempted it. This was a question which 
affected the Irish Members in a most 
vital degree. They were only 80 at 
most, while the other Parties in the 
House were each about 300 strong. It 
was hinted that they were highly orga- 
nised. Was it their fault that if the other 
Parties in the House, who had a Govern- 
ment of their own countrymen, and were 
present on the spot in their own land, 
and were rich and well equipped, were 
badly organised that the Irish Party were 
to be denied the use of the only method 
by which through 10 or 15 years they 
had advanced their cause? The pro- 
posal was put forward, forsooth, to save 
the time of the House. Nobody was 
more anxious to save. the time of the 
House than he was, and he was willing 
to admit that the system of having the 
Ballot in the House might perhaps be 
altered ; but he would submit that no 
more loose or irregular way of altering 
the law of Parliament had ever been 
attempted than the way that was taken 
in the present instance. The document 
setting forth the change was not even 
signed by Mr. Speaker. It said that 
“Mr. Speaker proposes.” Mr. Speaker 
had no power of proposal, and he was 
quite sure that if Mr. Speaker, who had 
so often extended his protection to Irish 
Members, knew how strong a feeling 
was created by the matter, he would 
be the last person in the world 
to enforce it in that way. It 
might do to give Mr. Speaker power 
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to make a change where all Parties 
acquiesced ; but if there was any objec- 
tion to the proposal, and Mr. Speaker 
was allowed to make the change, it 
would be reducing him to the position 
of the American Speaker, who was 
merely a member of a Party organisa- 
tion, which it was most undesirable he 
should be. He felt glad that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on his first 
night as Leader of the House had thrown 
out amicable proposals. His hon. Friends 
would never have taken up the time of 
the House if they had been received in a 
proper spirit ; but they were told by the 
Clerks at the Table that their notices 
were waste paper, and that they would 
be given to the servants of the House. 
That was not the way to treat a body of 
80 men, and their protest was made in a 
respectful, formal, and Parliamentary 
manner. It had been so received by the 
Government, and he was sure that had 
Mr. Speaker been in the Chair he would 
have been the first to recognise this. He 
thanked Mr. Deputy Speaker for the 
opportunity he had afforded them to 
debate this matter, and he was sure that 
a change could be made which would 
accommodate the general views prevailing 
in that and every quarter of the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, they ought to have it made quite 
clear whether the Ballot was to be post- 
poned or not. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Ungquestion- 
ably the arrangement suggested was for 
the convenience of the House, but it has 
given rise to some misunderstanding. Of 
course, the taking of the Ballot outside 
the House is a departure from the Rules ; 
but it is acquiesced in for convenience, 
and with no intention on the part of any- 
one to deprive any Member of the rights 
he possesses. The only solution I can 
see is to revert to the Ballot in the House, 
and to abandon this particular method 
against which complaint has been made. 
I will therefore suggest that it might 
be better to take the Ballot on Thursday. 
I believe that this will remove the diffi- 
culty, though I should have preferred to 
see Mr. Speaker present, in order that he 
might render the House his assistance. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I ask the 


Government to take into consideration 
the fact that a large number of my hon. 
Friends have gone home. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


I think the 
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right hon. Gentleman should at least 
give ample notice to all those who are 
concerned, so that those hon. Members 
who have accepted the procedure pro- 
vided by Mr. Speaker should not find 
themselves aggrieved. 

Srr W. HARCOURT : I think that 
the best way would be for the subject to 
be mentioned again before Public Busi- 
ness to-morrow, when every hon. Mem- 
ber will have an opportunity of consider- 
ing the question. It will be necessary to 
propose a Motion to this effect :— 

“That no Notice for Leave to bring in Bills 
shall be handed in before Thursday next,” 
because otherwise the ancient right of 
Members to move Notices of Bills would 
arise to-morrow, and cut out any people 
who were not in the House. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.) asked 
whether the Notices already handed in 
had been rejected ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: They 
were rejected, but I understand that they 
were kept. 

Mr. SEXTON: Mine was not kept; 
it was given back to me. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : Mine 
was not kept, because it was rejected at 
the Table. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Ballot 
took place outside the House subject to 
the new Rule, but the whole matter can 
come up on the Notice of Motion to- 
morrow, and be discussed. I may also 
take occasion to say that I will propose 
a Motion to suspend the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule to-morrow night in the hope that, 
if the House is so disposed, it may finish 
the Debate on the Address. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) said, 
he had handed in a Notice at the Table 
of a Bill for the amendment of the 
Labourers (Ireland) Act with regard to 
allotments, a matter which he had been 
prosecuting for a couple of years. He 
had handed in that Notice in the usual 
form ; but he was told that it was abso- 
lately out of Order, and that he would 
have to go out and alter it before it 
could be accepted at the Table. He 
should say that he never felt so insulted 
in all his life. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at -half 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 13th March 1894. 


COPYHOLD CONSOLIDATION BILL [H.L. ]. 


Bill to consolidate the Copyhold Acts—pre- 
sented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1*. (No. 2.) 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (PRO- 
CEDURE) BILL [H.L. ]. 
Bill to amend the Supreme Court of Judica- 


ture Acts—presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; 
read 1*, (No. 3.) 


QUARTER SESSIONS (MIDSUMMER) BILL 


[H.L.]. 


Bill for amending the Law with respect to 
the time for holding Midsummer Quarter 
Sessions — presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; 
real 1*, (No. 4.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
THE COUNCIL (The Earl of Rose- 
BERY): My Lords, I promised to say a 
word about the course of Public Business 
this evening. I understand that for 
Private Bill purposes it is necessary that 
the House should meet on Thursday. 
Then I think we might meet again on 
Monday, and then I shall be prepared to 
make a statement as to the Easter Holi- 
days. 


House adjourned at half past Four o'clock, 


to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


ove 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 13th March 1894. 





MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposi- 
tion :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded 
to the Table, and after Prayers, took 
the Chair as Deputy Speaker, pur- 
suant to the Standing Order. 


VOL. XXII. [vourrH seErizs.] 
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NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


For Cambridgeshire (Northern or 
Wisbech Division), v. The Hon, Arthur 
George Brand, Treasurer of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Household. 


Hawick District of Burghs, v. 
Thomas Shaw, esquire, Solicitor General 
for Scotland.—( Mr. T.. E. Ellis.) 


QUESTIONS. 


RAILWAY RATES BILL. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether it is his intention, and, 
if so, when, to bring in a Bill to 
ameliorate the condition of the agricul- 
tural and trading classes so far as it is 
affected by the imposition of unreason- 
able railway rates and charges ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : A Bill to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates and Charges 
has been prepared, and no time will be 
lost in introducing it. 

POST OFFICE EXPRESS MESSENGER 
SERVICE. 

Mr. HENNIKERHEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the Post Office Express 
Messenger Service pays its expenses or 
is conducted at a loss; whether he can 
give the statistics of the amount received 
for messages for one year; and whether 
hecan approximately estimate the amount 
expended in wages for messengers and 
printing for the Service ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): I 
regret [ am unable to supply the hon. 
Member with the information he desires, 
as the Post Office Express Delivery 
Service is conducted by the ordinary 
staff at the disposal of the Department 
who are concurrently employed on other 
work. I am informed, however, that 
there is good reason to believe that the 
charges made to the public cover the 
expense of the Service. IT am not able 
to say what the additional cost has been 
for printing for this particular purpose, 
as it is included in the general Vote for 
stationery, but it would be searcely 
appreciable. 


G 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
IRISH LAND ACTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when he pro- 
poses to nominate the Select Committee 
to inquire into the working of the Irish 
Land Acts ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I hope to lay the 
names on the Table either to-morrow or 


Thursday. 


MERCANTILE MARINE EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether 
he can state in what portion of 
the Estimates, and under’ what 
head, the expenditure for lighthouse 
maintenance, mercantile marine offices, 
casualty returns, chain cables, saving 
life, relief of distressed seamen abroad, 
boiler explosions, pensions, and interest, 
which amounted together in the year 
ending 3lst March, 1893, to £637,034, 
will be shown ; by what clause, if any, of 
the Appropriation Act the application of 
this sum to these Services is sanctioned ; 
and if these items of expenditure are 
nowhere shown in the Estimates, whether 
he proposes in any, and, if so, what, 
manner to submit the details of items 
involving so large an expenditure of 
public money to the control of this 
House ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : These expenses 
come out of the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
the greater portion of which is not 
véted, and therefore does not appear in 
the Estimates. The portion which is 
voted (£50,000 last year) is included in 
the Estimates under Mercantile Marine 
Fund (Grant in Aid) Class II., Vote 17, 
aud the application of this sum is sanc- 
tioned by Clause 111 of the Appropria- 
tion Act. The whole of the expenditure 
out of the Mercantile Marine Fund is 
reported on by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General in the Appropriation 
Account which is presented to Parlia- 
ment, so that details of the itemsinvolved 
in the expenditure referred to come 
before Parliament. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Will it be 
competent for us to discuss this expen- 
diture on any Vote whatsoever ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I am unable to 
answer that question without notice. 


OIL FUEL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statement in The Daily Telegraph 
of 22nd February, that the British 
steamer Baku Standard had arrived at 
Philadelphia after having crossed the 
Atlantic propelled by steam generated 
from oil fuel alone ; whether any experi- 
ments are now being carried out with a 
view to ascertaining the adaptability of 
oil fuel to Her Majesty’s ships; and 
whether he can now state what conelu- 
sion the Admiralty have arrived at with 
regard to the use of this fuel ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuutrLewortn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): Nothing is 
known at the Admiralty of the state- 
ment to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers. No experiments with oil fuel 
are now going on in Her Majesty’s ships; 
nor have any new conclusions been 
arrived at by the Admiralty on the sub- 
ject since my answers to the hon. 
Member’s previous questions. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Does the 
right hon. Baronet propose to introduce 
any experiments, or to pay any attention 
whatever to this matter ? 

Six U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I informed the hon. Member on the 11th 
of September tiat oil fuel had frequently 
been experimented with, both in foreign 
countries and at home, and that the Ad- 


miralty were closely watching the 
results. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: What 


conclusion has been arrived at ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No new conclusions have been ar- 
rived at. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : 
clusion at all ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


No con- 


THE MADRAS AND BOMBAY COMMANDS. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether the Home 
Government have declined to sanction 
the proposals of the Government of India 
consequent upou the passing of the 
Madras and Bombay Commands Act, 
such for example as those for placing 
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Burma under Bengal, rather than leaving 
it under the officer commanding at 
Madras, and for placing Quetta under 
the Commander of the Punjab corps, 
instead of under the Commander at 
Bombay ? In putting the question may 
I congratulate my right hon. Friend on 
his appointment as a Secretary of State. 

*TaeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The Secretary of State 
in Council declined to sanction the most 
recent proposals of the Government of 
India on certain points; but as_ this 
matter is at the present moment the sub- 
ject of correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of India I do not consider it 
advisable in the public interest to make 
any statement on the subject. 


FRAUDS IN THE MEAT TRADE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he has 
received Memorials from the Ythanside 
Farmers Club and other Agricultural 
Societies on the north east of Scotland 
with regard to the sale of foreign meat ; 
aud whether he will be able, by legisla- 
tion or otherwise, to prevent the fraudu- 
lent practices that at present prevail and 
cause loss to agriculturists ? 

THe PRESIDENT or raze BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : I have received 
the Memorials to which my hon. Friend 
refers, and have communicated copies of 
them to my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, by whom 
the matter must necessarily be considered, 
and without whose concurrence it would 
not be possible for me to make any pro- 
posals on the subject. With regard to 
the secoud question of my hon. Friend, 
I cannot at present add anything to what 
my right hon. Friend and myself have 
recently said in reply to the previous 
questions which have been addressed to 
us; but I may perhaps say that what I 
then stated as to the sufficiency of the 
existing law to prevent malpractices has | 
been corroborated by the important | 
convictions which have recently taken | 
place under the Merchandise Marks Acts. | 





UGANDA. 
Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
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view of the promise by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of an early discussion 
upon Uganda, when the Report by the 
late Sir Gerald Portal will be presented 
to Parliament ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : It has been intended to lay this 
Report on the Table before the Supple- 
mentary Estimate was taken. I am 
afraid this will hardly be possible now ; 
but, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stated, an opportunity will be given 
for discussing the decision of the Go- 
vernment with regard to Uganda soon 
after Easter, and the Report of Sir G. 
Portal will be distributed before that 
takes place. 


HAMILTON BRIGADE DEPOT. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in view of the fact that 
there is a double brigade depét at 
Hamilton, where the barrack accommoda- 
tion is understood to be unsatisfactory, 
he can see his way to transfer these 
depots, or at least one of these depéts, 
to Lanark ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. CampsBeti-Banner- 
MAN, Stirling, &c.): The barracks at 
Hamilton were arranged for the accom- 
modation of a double brigade depét at 
considerable expense, in connection with 
the localisation scheme of 1872. They 
meet military requirements. The Militia 
barracks at Lanark are not suitable for 
occupation by a regimental depdét, and to 
muke them so would involve heavy 
expenditure. Under the circumstances, 
the change referred to in the question is 
not contemplated. 


PAROCHIAL GRANTS FOR SCOTLAND. 

Mr. HOZIER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland, with reference 
to bis answer of the 20th March, 1893, 
whether the Parochial Boards of Scot- 
land will receive the Equivalent Grant 
for 1893-4 before the 14th May, 1894 ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am glad to inform the 
hon. Member that the contribution he 
refers to will be paid over to the 
Parochial Boards by the 14th May next, 
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TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to a recent statement 
of Mr. Justice O’Brien, at the County 
Kerry Spring Assizes, in which he 
stated, with reference to the Tralee and 
Dingle Railway, and in connection with 
the taxation which it has brought upon 
the guaranteeing baronies, that it was 
his strong opinion that the County 
Kerry ratepayers were not responsible 
for what has caused this rate—namely, 
the Camp Bridge accident ; that it was 
quite clear that either from defective 
inspection of the Board of Trade, or 
from want of proper vigilance in the 
supervision of the construction of the 
line, the great loss (i.e. the Camp Bridge 
accident) had fallen upon the county ; 
that it was certainly a terrible thing to 
think of the great burden this rate had 
cast upon the barony through which this 
railway passes, to be levied upon the 
humblest class of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in this county ; and 
that, if a change is to be made in this 
railway, it has occurred to him to 
suggest that certainly the damages, which 
are the subject of this presentment, might 
reasonably be met by the Government ; 
if the Chief Secretary is aware that the 
district through which this railway runs 
is scheduled as a “congested district ;” 
and whether, in view ot the exceptional 
nature of the case, he will advise the 
Treasury to grant a loan of £5,000 to 
the County Kerry Grand Jury, repay- 
able in half-yearly instalments, to meet 
the charge for the damages of the Camp 
Bridge accident, and which must other- 
wise be levied in a tax of 5s. in the £1 
upon one of the poorest communities in 
the whole of Ireland ? 


Mr. J.MORLEY : I am advised that 
the County Kerry Grand Jury have no 
power to borrow, nor the Treasury to 
lend, money for the purpose in question. 
I, however, fully sympathise with the 
inhabitants of the district, an admittedly 
poor one, on whom an unexpected burden 
has been thrown through the railway 
accident referred to, and I will com- 
municate with the hon. Baronet for cer- 
tain particulars, with a view to further 
considering whether any action is 


practicable to lighten that burden. 
Sir G. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
SOFAS. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in reference to the recent ex- 
pedition against the Sofas, whether the 
Colonial Office in November last had 
information not possessed by the Go- 
vernor when he judged it sufficient to 
send a pacific mission of inquiry ; if so, 
whether this information can be com- 
municated to the House, or was there 
any other reason for over-ruling the 
decision of the Governor ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S..Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
My hon. Friend’s inquiry was practically 
answered by me on February 16 in reply 
to a question by my hon. Friend the 
Member for South-East Lancashire, and 
I must refer him to that answer. I can 
only add that, while allowance is made 
for the fact that the Governor had but 
recently returned to the colony after 
leave of absence, he did not appear to 
fully appreciate the facts of the case. 
Her Majesty’s Government were satis- 
fied as to the atrocities committed by the 
Sofas and the necessity of their prompt 
punishment—an opinion which has been 
amply justified by the facts reported in 
the published Despatches of the gallant 
officer commanding the expedition, whose 
subsequent death, owing to the hardships 
of the campaign, is greatly deplored by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


TRAWLING OFF STROMNESS. 

Sir L. LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been directed to 
a recent case of trawling near Stromness, 
in Orkney, in which the trawler Ceylon 
of Grimsby, Blackburn master, was seen 
by several witnesses trawling within the 
three mile limit on the 26th of December 
last ; whether it is true that a prosecu- 
tion was instituted and Blackburn cited 
to appear in Aberdeen, but that he was 
liberated without caution, and that since 
then the prosecution has been abandoned 
by advice of Crown Counsel ; whether it 
is true that in the same case Blackburn 
was cited to appear at Kirkwall for not 
showing lights on his vessel when moving 
in inland waters, and whether the prose- 
cution in this case was not also with- 
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drawn; and for what reasons did the 
Crown Counsel advise the withdrawal of 
the prosecution in each of the above 
cases ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : When 
the proceeding first mentioned in the 
question was raised, it was not known 
that Blackburn had a residence in Scot- 
land, and consequently a warrant was 
granted for his apprehension upon his 
appearing at a Scotch port. Upon this 
warrant he was sometime after appre- 
hended at Aberdeen, and apparently 
lodged in prison there. He then pre- 
sented to the Court of Justiciary a Bill 
of Suspension and Liberation, and upon 
that application a warrant for his interim 
liberation was granted by one of the 
Judges of that Court. It was stated in 
his application, and appears to have been 
the fact, that he had a residence in 
Aberdeen, and if this had been known he 
would have been cited to appear for 
trial and not apprehended. The pro- 
ceeding second mentioned was instituted 
about two months after the date of the 
alleged offence, which was said to have 
been committed on the same occasion as 
that charged in the first proceeding, and 
it was represented on the part of Black- 
burn that this delay would place him at 
a serious disadvantage in conducting his 
defence, as his crew were scattered. 
Seeing that a harsher step—namely, that 
of apprehension, had been adopted against 
Blackburn than would have been taken 
if it had been known that he had a resi- 
dence in Aberdeen, and looking to the 
prejudice which it was alleged that he 
would suffer from the delay in instituting 
the second proceeding, it was thought 
by Crown Counsel better not to carry 
the case further. There is, however, 
every intention to enforce strictly the 
law against illegal trawling. : 

Mr BUCHANAN: Has the attention 
of my right hon. Friend been directed to 
the very strong language used by the 
Sheriff Substitute on this occasion ? He 
said there had been an open and im- 
pudent violation of the law. Did he not 
give expression to his strong dissent 
relativesto the action of the Crown 
Counsel ? May I further ask whether, 
in view of this statement by a responsible 
Judge, my right hon. Friend will take 
steps to have the man tried for the alleged 
offence in due legal form ? 


Swaziland. 
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*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I saw a re- 
port that the Sheriff Substitute had used 
some such expressions, but whether he 
was then aware of the whole circum- 
stances of the case and of the action of 
the High Court of Justiciary I cannot 
say. 


Swaziland. 


“ WARNED” SCHOOLS. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether he will assent to a Return giving 
the names of schools warned during the 
year ending 31st December, 1893, and 
specifying the reasons for which they 
have been warned ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acianp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): If the noble Lord will 
move for a Return in continuation of No. 
277 of 1893 for the year ending 31st 
August, 1893, I can give it him, though 
I am afraid it will involve much trouble 
in the Statistical Department of the 
Education Office, and cannot be ready 
for a considerable time. A Return giving 
the information asked for has been drawn 
up for the four months from Ist Septem- 
ber to 3lst December, 1893, of which I 
shall be glad to hand a copy to the noble 
Lord. It is proposed to continue similar 
Returns every three months, for the 
future. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I am very 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
for his offer, but the Return for which I 
ask is one showing the matters in regard 
to which the Department has exercised 
coercive jurisdiction both as to curriculum 
and to building arrangements. This 
action has aroused a good deal of strong 
feeling in the country, and I therefore 
wish to know if he is inclined to give 
these particulars. 

Mr. ACLAND: The “ warning” to 
which the question refers is with regard 
to educational matters pure and simple. 
I will consider whether in cases in which 
the Department has required alteratious 
in buildings special Returns can be made. 
It may be possible perhaps to pick out a 
few cases. 


SWAZILAND. 

Baron H. DE WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies when 
the final cession of Swaziland. to the 
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Transvaal Government will take place ; 
and whether he will state the nature of 
the provisions for the security of the 
native population after the withdrawal 
of the British and Native Representa- 
tives, and present further Papers on the 
subject ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The provisions 
for the security of the native popu- 
lation of Swaziland are contained in 
the Convention which has already 
been laid before the House; the 
Convention has, however, not yet been 
ratified by the Volksraad of the South 
African Republic. The arrangement, 
authorised and indicated under the Con- 
vention, between the South African 
Republic and the Swazi nation is now 
being negotiated. This arrangement is 
subject to the approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I would remark, in regard 
to the first part of the question, that there 
is no question of “ the cession of Swazi- 
land”; Swaziland is not ours to cede ; 
and it is not to be incorporated into the 
South African Republic. 


MATABELELAND. 

Baron H. DE WORMS: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he will state the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to Matabeleland, and present 
Papers on the subject ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: The political 
settlement of Matabeleland is not yet 
complete. We had hoped to be able to 
include it in the new Blue Book, but this 
has not been possible, and the Papers 
relating to the matter will be laid on the 
Table at the earliest possible moment. 
If, however, opportunity serves, I will 
endeavour to state broadly the proposed 
terms of the settlement when the Supple- 
mentary Estimate is taken on Thursday. 


THE FATAL ACCIDENT TO MR. 
1HEOBALD, M.P. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if, in view of the 
numerous accidents and the one lately 
causing the death of the Member for the 
Romford Division, he is prepared to 
require the Railway Companies to fit 
their station platforms to the carriage 
steps, in which case such an accident as 
the last named would be impossible ? 


Baron H, De Worms 


{COMMONS} 








in Ireland. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: By the Board of 
Trade Regulations 
“ as little space as possible is to be left betwee” 
the edges of the platforms and those of the 
footboards on the carriages.” 
These Regulations, however, only apply 
to new stations and old stations at which 
new works are carried out. We have 
no power to enforce these Regulations in 
the case of old stations, but the attention 
of the Railway Company has been called 
to this sad case, and I have no doubt 
they will make the necessary alteration 
at Romford. I need not say we all 
deplore the lamentable accident to the 
hon. Member for that Division. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD: Has not 
the right hon. Gentleman a good deal of 
power of gentle persuasion which might 
be exercised on the Railway Companies ? 

Mr.MUNDELLA: Weare constantly 
exercising our power of persuasion on the 
Railway Companies, but we have no 
power to enforce the alterations desired 
when the platforms have reached a certain 
age. 
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OUGHTERARD RAILWAY. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
when will the railway to Oughterard be 
opened; and how many men from the 
County of Galway are now employed on 
the Galway and Clifden Railway works ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisspert, Oldham) : 
The latest information in my possession 
shows that 1,285 men are now employed 
on the Galway and Clifden Railway, and 
that it is hoped that the entire length of 
it will be ready for opening about Sep- 
tember | next. 


SWINE FEVER IN IRELAND. 

CotoneL NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if any of the money now paid 
for the slaughter of pigs under the Swine 
Fever Act falls on the ratepayer; and, 
if so, how much ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No part of the 
money now paid for the slaughter of pigs 
under the Swine Fever Act falls on the 
ratepayer. The entire expense is paid 
out of the cattle pleuro- pneumonia 
account from moneys provided by Par- 
liament. Local funds will not be called 
upon to bear any portion of the cost 
unless in any future financial year the 
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money standing to the credit of the 
cattle pleuro-pneumonia account, includ- 
ing the proceeds of the sales of carcasses, 
is insufficient to defray the expenses. 


The Imprisonment 


THE WRECK OF THE “ HONDEKLIP.” 

Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether there will be a Board 
of Trade inquiry into the recent loss of the 
brig Hondeklip on the Goodwin Sands, 
whereby five seamen lost their lives ; 
whether he is aware that there is dis- 
satisfaction in Arklow (to which port the 
five sailors whose lives were lost be- 
longed) about the action and competency 
of the person acting as captain; and 
what certificate John Tyrrell held, and 
what was its date ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention 
has been called to the case referred to in 
the question. A Court of Inquiry would 


have no power to punish the master even | 


if he was in default, as he did not hold, 
and was not required by law to hold, a cer- 
tificate. Under these circumstances, it is 
not proposed to hold an inquiry ; and I 
am advised that there is no evidence to 
justify criminal proceedings in the case. 


CLOSE TIME FOR WILD BIRDS IN 
YORKSHIRE. 

Mr. WILSON-TODD (York, N.R., 
Howdenshire) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
is he aware that the close time for wild 
birds on the Yorkshire side of the Hum- 
ber commences on the Ist of March in 
each year, whereas on the Lincolnshire 


side it does not commence till the 15th 


of March; and if he will take steps to 
remove what the residents on the York- 
shire side of the Humber feel to be an 
injustice and a great grievance to them 
by so adjusting the close time that it 
shall commence on the same day in every 
year on both sides of the Humber ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror | 
(Mr. | 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I am aware of the 
difference that exists in the close time 
for wild birds on the two sides of the 
River Humber, and the matter has been 
frequently considered at the Home Office. 
I have nd power under the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act, 1880, to vary the close time 
for any portion of a county, but any exteu- 
sion authorised by me must operate 
throughout the whole county. The ques- 
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tion of altering such time generally in 
Yorkshire to March 15 has been carefully 
considered on several occasions by my 
predecessor and by myself, and I have 
declined to make any alteration in this 
respect. Whether the time should be 
altered in Lincolnshire is another matter, 
and one in which I have no authority to 
interfere until applied to by the County , 
Authorities. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it is true that a child, six years old, has 
recently been confined in Holloway 
Prison ; and, if so, by whom, and under 
what circumstances, was he committed ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Under the direc- 





tions of the Secretary of State, issued in 
1880, and still in force, that a Report 
should be made to the Home Office in all 
jeases of the committal to prison of 
|children under 14 years of age, the 
Governor of Holloway Prison reported 
to the Home Office on March 7 that 
William Williams, aged seven, with 
James Williams, aged 12, and James 
Stitchman, aged 13, had on that day been 
remanded to his custody, upon a charge 
of stealing lead piping, by the Magis- 
trates of the Bromley Petty Sessional 
Division sitting at Beckenham. He 
added that the medical officer had taken 
this child and his brother, James 
Williams, into the infirmary for the 
night, and that they would sleep in the 
association ward. A telegram was de- 
spatched from the Home Office immedi- 
| ately on receipt of this Report on March 
|8 to the Magistrates urging them to 
| consider the question of the immediate 
release of these children on bail, pointing 
| out that a child of seven was quite unfit 
| for detention in prison, and saying that 
| if no one could be found to become bail 
a police officer should be instructed, and 





he would be held harmless. The 
Magistrates thereupon released the 
younger Williams at once upon his 


father’s recognizance ; and further in- 
quiry was made by the Home Office as 
to the ages of the other two and the 
reasons why they were not remanded 
upon bail, 
| Mr. PICTON: Is the right hon. 
| Gentleman aware that in some countries 
no child under 12 years of age is sent to 
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prison on any account; and will he 
advise some alteration of the law which 
would prevent Magistrates sending 
children under 12 to prison on any pre- 
tence whatever ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: When my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was at the Home Office he 
issued a Circular which had the effect 
of largely diminishing the number of 
children sent to gaol, and I will see, as 
far as I can, that Magistrates act up to 
the spirit of that Circular. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether, 
having regard to the great importance of 
and interest felt in “The Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894,” he can expedite its 
issue by the Queen’s Printers, and also 
arrange to have a sufficient supply of 
copies in the Vote or Sale Office to meet 
the requirements of Members ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Snaw 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): The 
Local Government Act was issued on 
Friday last. As the result of my in- 
quiries of the Controller of the Sta- 
tionery Office, I understand that there is 
now no difficulty in obtaining copies of 
the Act either by the public or by Mem- 
bers. The sale agents have a large 
number of copies, and there is an ample 
stock at the Sale Office. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Perhaps my right 
hon. Friend is not aware there is no copy 
in the Library. 


EIGHT HOURS DAY IN GOVERNMENT 
FACTORIES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War at 
what Government Factories the system 
of an eight hours day is now in force, 
and to what departments of those fac- 
tories it does not apply ; whether any, 
and if so what, alterations have been 
made as to limiting the usual times of 
grace, reducing the rate of pay for over- 
time, and abolishing pay altogether on 
Government holidays and other days for 
which wages have hitherto been paid ; 
what reductions have been made in the 
system of sick pay; and whether any 
addition has been made to the piecework 
rate ? 


Mr. Picton 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
T must ask the hon. Gentleman to wait 
until Friday, when the Army Estimates 
come on, and I will then give him full 
information on the subject. 

Mr. HANBURY: Will the Ordnance 
Factory Vote be taken with the Army 
Votes ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


It always goes with them. 


“THE TRUSTEES ACT, 1893,” IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether Section 41 of 
“The Trustees Act, 1893,” confers a 
more extensive power on the High 
Court in England than is vested in the 
High Court in Ireland, by expressly 
enabling the former to make vesting 
orders in respect of property in Ireland, 
while no corresponding power is con- 
ferred on the High Court in Ireland of 
making vesting orders in respect of pro- 
|perty in England ; and if the Govern- 
|ment will facilitate the passing of a Bill 
‘to abolish this distinction between the 
_relative powers of the two Courts ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
lc. Russe_i, Hackney, 8.) : The fact is 
as stated in the first part of the question. 
But I would remind the hon. and learned 
Member that the Act of 1893 was a con- 
solidating Act only, and that the provi- 
sion in question is to be found in the Act 
of 1850 and in earlier Acts. I have, 
however, consulted the Lord Chancellor, 
He sees no reason why the High Court 
in Ireland should not have a similar 
power to that possessed by the High 
Court in England, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber will bring in a Bill on the subject the 
Government will be prepared fairly to 
consider it. 





APPROPRIATIONS IN AID. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been called to 
the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, dated 15th January, 
1894, wherein it is stated that, through 
the action of the Treasury under “ The 
Public Accounts and Charges Act, 1891,” 
the sum of £8,295,014, consisting of 
extra receipts, was treated as appropria- 
tions in aid, and wasapplied to the Public 
| Sarwan, without having been granted 
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and appropriated thereto by “ The, 
Appropriation Act, 1892”; and whether 
he proposes, in the forthcoming Appro- | 
priation Act, to give any more formal | 
and distinct Parliamentary sanction for 
the application of the appropriations in 
aid, as is suggested by the Auditor 
General; and, if not, whether he pro- 
poses to adopt any other method which 
will secure that so large a portion of the 
Public Revenue as is represented by the 
appropriations in aid, including the extra 
receipts, shall be granted and appro- 
priated to the Publie Service by Parlia- 
ment instead of by Treasury Minute ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrr, 
Derby) : This is a matter which will, 
in due course, come before the Public 
Accounts Committee. Pending the 
Report of that Committee, I cannot ex- 
press any opinion on the point raised. 


CONTRACTS FOR INDIAN STATE 
RAILWAYS. 

Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether Les Usines and 
Fonderies De Baume and Marpent Com- 
pany, Limited, of Belgium, have supplied 
10,009 axle boxes to the Indian State 
Railways ; and whether he will use his 
influence with the Department to induce 
them in future to procure their supplies 
of such articles in this country ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: So far as I 
have been able to ascertain, no order for 
axle boxes for Indian State Railways 
has been given to the Belgian Company 
mentioned in the first part of the hon. 
Member’s question. As regards the 
latter part of it, I am informed that ac- 
cording to the existing practice of the 
Department a general preference is, for 
business reasons, always given to firms 
in this country. 


REPORT ON BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 
Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): In the absence of the hon. Member 
for the St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin, 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Report 
of the Boyine Tuberculosis Committee 
is ready, or when it may be expected ? 
*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply | 
to my inquiry, I am informed that 
the work of the Royal Commission | 
on Tuberculosis is being proceeded with | 
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with all possible speed, and that it is 
hoped that the Report will be issued 
shortly. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ DAYS. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: On a 
matter of great interest to private Mem- 
bers may I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what arrangements he. pro- 
poses to make with regard to private Mem- 
bers’ days after Easter. Many Members 
are balloting for places, and in the present 
abnormal situation they are entitled to 
know on what days they may put down 
their Bills ; or whether the Government 
propose to take all the time after Easter 
as well as before ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am afraid I 
am not in a position to make any state- 
ment at present as to the time of the 
House after Easter. I can only offer to 
the noble Lord the old maxim, “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Do 
we understand, then, that the Govern- 
ment contemplate having the same ab- 


normal arrangements after as before 
Easter ? 
Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 


Member must not assume anything. 


THE WALTHAM INQUIRY. 

Mr. HANBURY: I should like to 
ask the Secretary of State for War when 
the Report on the Waltham inquiry, 
which the right hon. Gentleman promised 
would be circulated before the Ordnance 
Factory Vote was taken, will be pub- 
lished ; whether it is part of the arrange- 
ment that the Ordnance Vote shall be 
taken along with the Army Votes; and 
whether it is at all necessary that the 
Ordnance Factory Vote should be taken 
now ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir ; Lunderstand that, in the opinion 
of the Public Accounts Committee and 
the Treasury, it is necessary, or, at all 
events, desirable in strict regularity, that 
the Ordnance Factory Vote should be 
taken before the conclusion of the finan- 
cial year. With regard to the Report of 
the inquiry mentioned, I am sorry to say 
the inquiry has taken longer than was 
anticipated. ‘The Report is now almost 
complete, but I am afraid it cannot be 
in the hands of Members before Friday 
next. Every step will be taken to ex- 
pedite its production. 
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Mr. HANBURY: Seeing that the | 
Report raises the whole question of the 
management of the factories, and as there 
is no urgent necessity in the matter, may 
I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
not to bring on the Vote on Friday. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have just stated a reason why there is 
an urgent necessity to take the Vote. 
It is not any desire of mine to take it this 
week, but I amacting under the orders and 
directions of the Financial Authorities. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
N.E.): Would it not be possible, con- 
sistently with the requirements of the 
case, for the Government to give a day 
after Easter in order to discuss the im- 
portant questions which will undoubtedly 
be raised by the Report not yet laid on | 
the Table ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I certainly am most anxious there should | 
be an opportunity for discussion after | 
the Report is published. I shall be glad | 
to arrange with the right hon. Gentleman | 
some convenient day. 





SILVER COMMISSION IN GERMANY. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he is now 
in a position to give the House any in- 
formation as to the appointment of a 
Commission by the German Government 
for the purpose of raising and re-estab- 
lishing the value of silver; and whether 
the reasons for the appointment of that 
Commission were explained by the 
Minister of Agriculture on behalf of the 
Government in a speech delivered on the 
18th of January last ? 

Str E. GREY: The reasons for the | 
appointment of the Commission were 
given in a speech made by the Minister 
of Agriculture on the 18th of January | 
last, and by the President of the Com- | 
mission at its first meeting, an account of 
which is given in The North German | 
Gazette of the 23rd of February. I can 
give the House no further information 
than has already been made public by 
those speeches. 





FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he now 
prepared to announce the names of gentle- 
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men who will form the Royal Commission 
on the Financial Relations between Great 
Britain aud Ireland, the terms of the 
Reference, and the date of the issue of 
the Commission ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I may be able 
before Easter to announce the names of 
the gentlemen who will form the Royal 
Commission on the Financial Relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, the 
terms of the Reference, and the date of 
the issue of the Commission. 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In view of 
the appeal by the Leader of the House 
yesterday—an appeal made on grounds 
which we fully appreciate—to bring the 
Debate on the Address to a conclusion 
to-night, it will be convenient if the right 
hon. Gentleman will tell the House that 
the Government do not propose to take 
any Business before Easter except the 
financial business, on behalf of which 
Members are asked to sacrifice their 
rights. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman refers to 
whether the Government propose to 
forward any of their own Bills. No; 
we do not. Of course other Business 
might arise not connected with these 
Bills. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Ordered— 

That the proceedings on the Address in 
answer to Her Majesty’s Speech, if under dis- 
cussion at Twelve o'clock this night, be 
not interrupted under the Standing Order 
Sittings of the House.—(7he Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (ADJOURNED 
DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS). 
Ordered— 


That the Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Address in Answer to 
Her Majesty’s Speech have precedence this day 
of the Notices of Motions.—(7he Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
(INTRODUCTION OF BILLS). 

Sir W, HARCOURT : I promised 
last vight to make a statement to the 
House with reference to the difficulty 
which arose on the Motion for the 
adjournment of the House. It will be 
in the memory of hon, Members that 
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on the last day of last Session, just 
before the Prorogation, there was a 
conversation as to shortening the pro- 
ceedings in this House by taking the 
Ballot for Private Bills in one of the 
Committee Rooms so as to save the 
waste of two hours. It certainly was 
the understanding, I think, of everybody 
that the Rules applying to the proposed 
Ballot for the introduction of Bills in a 
Committee Room would be the same as 
those which apply to the Ballot taken 
in the House. It was not contemplated 
that there was to be any change except 
that of locality. Mr. Speaker was 
accordingly asked to draw up Regula- 
tions. The difficulty, as I understand, has 
arisen from the faet that the Ballot under 
these circumstances is to be taken on the 
second day instead of the first. Mr. 
Speaker was good enough to suggest to 
the Honse on March | certain Regula- 
tions, and the hon. Member for North 
Kerry thereupon pointed out ar objec- 
tion to the form of these Regulations 
which he thought might deprive private 
Members of some rights. The late 
Prime Minister, on the last day of the 
Session, urged that the matter should 
not then be further discussed, but that 
communications should be opened be- 
tween all Parties in the House as to 
what should be the form of the Regu- 
lations. I need not say that a good deal 
has happened since March | ; the House 
has not been sitting, and there has been 
no opportunity, therefore, for such com- 
munications. But it certainly would not 
be the desire of the House, and I am 
sure that in the lamented absence of Mr. 
Speaker I may take upon myself to say 
it was not Mr. Speaker’s desire, that the 
position of any Member should be pre- 
judicially affected by anything that took 
place upon that occasion. Therefore, 
the only question the House has to con- 
sider is what is to be done under the 
present circumstances. It is desirable we 
should have a clear idea of what is the 
Rule of the House in these matters. A 
practice has grown up of combinations, 
or, to use the more sinister word, “ syndi- 
cates,” of members, co-operating for the 
purpose of promoting Bills in which they 
take a special iuterest. That is not a 
new practice ; on the contrary, it is an 
old practice. Now, we must take care 


to do nothing inconsistent with the Rules 
The law on this matter 


of the House. 
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is an old one. Notice was taken of it 
as long ago as 1876, when the practice 
I have referred to was found to be in full 
operation, and then Mr. Speaker Brand 
| laid it down that such a proceeding “ was 
highly inconvenient, if not irregular.” 
| He also said that a Member could only 
give notice of oné Motion with a view 
to obtaining priority under the Ballot for 
such Motion, and could not put his name 
down for several chances, and that if 
several Members combined to enter their 
uames on the Notice Paper to give notice 
of one and the same Motion the Rule 
was practically evaded. I ask the House 
to note the word “evaded.” It is not 
suggested that the practice is a violation 
of the law. Evasion is a different thing 
from violation. How did Mr. Speaker 
Brand suggest that that evasion should 
be dealt with? He said that if such a 
proceeding were 

“ Persisted in the House might feel it neces- 
sary to check such a proceeding by requiring 
each Member, when entering his name on the 
Notice Paper, to enter also the subject-matter 
of the Motion.” 


The view of Mr. Speaker Brand, there- 
fore, was that if the House desired to 
check the practice in question, there 
must be a new Rule. If it is desired to 
| prevent the practice, it must be done by 
| Resolution of the House. No one can 
‘alter, and certainly Mr, Speaker never 
\thought of altering, the Rule of the 
House without a Resolution of the House. 
| That is a plain statement of the law. 
| The question is—what are we to do now ? 
Under all the circumstances, having had 
the advantage of the advice and assist- 
ance of the authorities of the House, 
what I think is the best course to take 
is that the well-meant attempt on the 
part of everybody to deliver the House 
|from the ineubus of these notices not 
having been entirely successful, we should 
regard the proceedings thereon, as the 
French say, as n’en est venu. I will 
venture to suggest that we should take 
our stand upon the existing law, that we 
should recur to the old Rule, or rather 
to the existing Rule, and that the Mem- 
ber who goes to the Ballot need not give 
his Motion or the name of his Bill 
beforehand ; but I hope the House will 
still adhere to the alteration of the loca- 
lity for the Ballot, and will carry it on 
in the Committee Room under the Rule 
of the House. If that is satisfactory to 
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the House I will move this Resolution, 
which will help the authorities of the 
House— 

“ That all Members who desire to ballot for 

Bills, other than Government Bills, do hand in 
their names to the Clerk before the conclusion 
of Wednesday Sitting, and that a copy of the 
title of the Bill be handed in at the latest 
during the Sitting of the House on Thursday, 
and that the Ballot may be taken at noon on 
Thursday in Committee Room E.” 
If that is a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty, the names of the Motions put 
down will appear in the Votes, and 
business will proceed according to the 
established practice of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That all Members who desire to ballot for 
Bills, other than Government Bills, do hand in 
their names to the Clerk before the conclusion 
of Wednesday Sitting, and that a copy of the 
title of the Bill be handed in at the latest 
during the Sitting of the House on Thursday ; 
that the Ballot be taken at noon on Thursday, 
in Committee Room E.”—(7he Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
has gone beyond the actual necessities 
of the moment, and has given his views 
as to the general policy which ought to 
auimate the House in drawing up Rules 
to regulate the introduction of Bills. I 
do not propose to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman in that matter now, nor is it 
necessary to do so, The right hon. 

yentleman has reminded the House that 
successive Speakers have laid down most 
distinctly that the practice of combina- 
tion or forming syndicates breaks the 
spirit of the Rule if it does not violate the 
letter, and that any change which should 
make it impossible to bring in Bills by 
combination would be an arrangement 
which would carry out the ancient prac- 
tice and traditions of the House. But 
on the general question I think this is 
not a proper time to come to a decision, 
if for no other reason, for the reason that 
the Speaker is not in the Chair, and the 
House cannot have the benefit of his 
opinion. Therefore, I will not resist 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
provided it is distinetly understood that 
by acceding to it we do nothing what- 
ever to endorse the practice of bringing 
in Bills by combination, but are abso- 
lutely leaving it open for the further 
decision of the House. None of us on 


either side of the House are giving 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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our approval or adhesion to a prac- 
tice which has grown up contrary to 
the ancient traditions of Parliament. 
Having made it quite clear that 
no general principle is involved in the 
course we are about to pursue, it is only 
necessary for me further to say that the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, or 
something like it, may be accepted, pro- 
vided it is made perfectly clear that 
gentlemen who have already given 
notices wiil be in no way damnified by 
the new departure made to-day. A 
certain number of Members have already 
given in the titles of their Bills; certain 
Members have since given in their names 
without the titles of Bills ; if, therefore, 
gentlemen who have given in both name 
and title are held to what they have done 
they will be clearly in a much worse 
position than those who are going to be 
allowed to give in their titles afterwards, 
On the other hand, if the titles given in 
are to be erased injustice may be done to 
Members who have gone away not 
anticipating any change in the arrange- 
ments. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman misunderstands my 
point. No Member who has put his name 
or name and title down need be in any 
way prejudiced; he need not withdraw 
anything, nor be debarred from availing 
himself of the procedure now agreed to. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
that even then injustice would be done. 
I would suggest that the Resolution 
should be so altered that a Member who 
has already sent in his name should be 
considered as having sent in notice for a 
place, and not as having given the name 
of a Bill. That would clearly be fair. 
It will require some slight modification 
of the words of the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but, subject to such 
modification, the Resolution might meet 
with general approval. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, they 
were agreed that the question of policy 
was not to be touched now; the 
material point was, that an alteration in 
the mode of introducing Bills could not 
be accomplished without the -consent of 
the House. The scheme proposed by 
the Speaker would not exclude combina- 
tion except to a limited extent ; but the 
present system did rather tend to temper 
the blind despotism of chance by an 
element of rational choice. 
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Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, | 
Hoxton) : I should like to ask whether 
Members will have to attend the Ballot | 
personally ? 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): It seems to me personal attend- 
ance is not any more necessary than at 
the Ballot for seats in the Ladies’ 
Gallery. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : The practice 
will be the same as when the proceedings 
took place in the House. It cannot be 
known what the Motions are to be unless 
Members are in attendance to give the 
information. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he could not understand the 
last difficulty raised by the Leader of the 
House. He could not see that it would 
be at all necessary for Members to attend 
the Ballot, as the Motions were after- 
wards to be handed to the Clerk at the 
Table. Then on Friday the list would 
be read over and dates put down. It} 
would be competent for a Member who 
had already given the name of a Bill to | 
withdraw it if he wished to do so, and if 
he did not he could allow it to remain. | 
That would suit him extremely well. | 
He was very glad to think that although 
they changed the procedure somewhat 
they adhered to the essential points of 
the existing plan. Still, he was uot | 
altogether satisfied with the proposed 
plan. A proposal he would mention forthe | 
purpose of obtaining for it the considera- 
tion of hon. Members was that at the | 
commencement of the Sessiun any Mem- 
ber might inscribe his name in alist with 
the subject attached to it, and that any 
other Member might underwrite the sub- 
ject so stated, a Member being limited to 
one underwriting, and the order of pre- 
cedence being determined by the number 
of signatures on the paper. [A laugh.] 
Hon. Members might laugh, but that 
would be strictly carrying out the | 
principle of reasonable choice. If there | 
was a considerable number of Members 
who wished to have a particular Bill 
brought in they ought to have the chance | 
of combining to secure a good position | 
for it. | 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR To carry | 
out the view which I think met with the | 
approval of all the Members of the 





House I would suggest that these words | the House. 


be adde.l to the Resolution— 
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“That with regard to the Notices already 
handed in the names sbould be published for the 
purpose of determining the precedence, and the 
title of the Bill be handed in afresh before the 
conclusion of the Thursday sitting.” 

I would again question whether gentle- 
men should be required to attend the 
Committee Room. I do notthink that is 
at all necessary. All we want is some 
method which everybody will know and 
by which all further trouble will be 


saved. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words, 

“ That with regard to Notices already handed 
in the names only be published for the purpose 
of determining the precedence, and the title of 
the Bill be handed in afresh before the con- 
clusion ‘of Thursday sitting.”"—(Wr. A. 
Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT Of course, 
if that is what the House desires it will 
be well to add it to the Motion at once ; 
but I would point out to the House that 
some practical inconvenience may arise 
from it. If an hon. Member does not 
attend the Ballot he will not know what 
goes on there, and may have 20 or 30 
gentlemen putting down the same 
Motion as himself. It seems to me that 
the result would be that, instead of being 
a mere lottery, the Ballot will be a blind 
man’s buff. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, all 


| difficulty would be obviated if a list of 


Members were placed in a book in some 
public place, sufficient room being left 
after the name of each Member for the 
title of the Bill he proposed to bring in. 
Other Members would then be able to 
see at once what Bills had been put 
down. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If, say, No. 


30 comes to the Table first without 


' knowing what the previous 29 Members 


have put down before him great con- 
fusion and difficulty may arise. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, proposed. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s remark had shown very con- 
clusively the danger of interfering with 
the aneient and established procedure of 
At the very moment when 
he was proposing that the Ballot should 
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be no longer taken in the open House be 
had given conclusive reasons to show 
why it should be so taken, and had shown 
that every Member would think it advis- 
able to attend Committee Room E to 
learn his fate. If so, a kind of Monte 
Carlo would be established in Committee 
Room E, and the attendance would be 
very large. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8. E., Hey- 
wood) pointed cut that the Resolution 
did not express whether Members were 
to attend personally at the Ballot or not, 
and he thought it essential that this 
should be clearly stated. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege) wished to know whether hon. 
Members were to be present to-morrow 
in order to introduce their Bills person- 
ally ? 

*Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) sug- 
gested that after the Ballot in Committee 
Room E a list of names and the order in 
which they stood might be printed before 
3 o’clock and issued on Thursday. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, That all Members who desire to 
ballot for Bills, other than Government Bills, 
do hand in their names to the Clerk before the 
conclusion of Wednesday Sitting, and that a 
copy of the title of the Bill be handed in at 
the latest during the Sitting of the House on 
Thursday. 

That the Ballot be taken at Noon on Thurs- 
day in Committee Room E. 

That with regard to Notices already handed 
in the names only be published for the purpose 
of determining the precedence, and the title of 
the bill be handed in afresh before the conclu- 
sion of Thursday Sitting. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH, 


MOTION FOR ADDRESS. ADJOURNED 
DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [12th March], 
“ That an humble. Address be preseuted 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty 
for the most gracious Speech which Your 
Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.”—(.Mr. Courtenay Warner.) 


Mr. Gibson Bowles p 
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| Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
| *Lorpv R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
}S-y% Mr. Deputy Speaker, it is my in- 
tention, with the indulgence of the 
House, to run briefly over the heads of 
the Queen’s Speech as far ag they refer 
to the legislation proposed for this year. 
I will run rapidly over the names of the 
Bills in the order in which they come. 
The place of honour is given to the 
Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Bill. Then 
comes the Registration Bill, then the 
Bill for the Abolition of Plural Voting, 
and then the Bills for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales and the 
Disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland. The Bill for the Equalisation 
of Rates in London follows, and then 
there is the Bill giving greater powers 
to the County Council, as announced 
yesterday in the House of Lords, and the 
measure for the exercise of local control 
over the liquor traffic, which was, I 
think, emphasised by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer yesterday. There are 
also to be measures—which is a noun of 
multitude—for the promotion of con- 
ciliation in labour disputes and also for 
the amendment of the Factory and Mines 
Act and the reform of the system of con- 
ducting inquiries into fatal accidents in 
Scotland. There are thus 12 first-class 
Bills—six of them being highly contro- 
versial—and in addition there is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget, 
which will take a month to pass if one- 
tenth part of the rumours about it prove 
to be true. In addition, there is the 
question of the expenditure of money on 
the Navy, and there is also the whole of 
the year’s Supply to be got through. 
Now, I put this plethora of Parliamentary 
Business before the House, and I ask 
what is likely to be the future,of this 
| Session. The House has been called 
‘together on the 12th of March, a date 
which I think can only be paralleled by 
going back to the year 1868. I must 
‘remind the House of what was the 
character of the Session of 1893-4, Par- 
liament met on the 31st of January, 
1893, and adjourned on the 23rd of 
September. It met again on the 2ud of 
November, and adjourned for three or 
|four days for Christmas. It finally was 
| prorogued on the 5th of March. It sat 
altogether 12 months. The real Session 
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of 1894 began on March 12, and the! 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested | 
last night that it would take three years | 
possibly to pass his programme of legis- 
lation. He said— 

“If we-do not finish it this year we will 
finish it next year, and if we do not finish it 
then we will finish it the year afterwards.” 

So that after having had a Session of 12 
months we are now to have a triennial 
Session. With all respect to the right 

hon.Gentleman I consider his programme, | 
if it is to be a Sessional programme, au 
insane programme ; and-I cannot get over 
the arrogance of Her Majesty's Ministers 
in bringing forward this unmanageable 
programme in the face of an Opposition 
which is at least 300, in imagining that 
the Opposition will sit for three years, | 
and in even declaring that they shall sit | 
for three years to pass that programme. | 
I ask if you see anything sensible, any- 
thing Parliamentary, anything that any- 
one can understand in such a proposition, 
laid before men of ordinary common 
sense? I never heard of such a proposi- 
tion. You have had opportunities as we 
have of testing the opinion of the people 
as to thelong Sessions of Parliament and 
as to the want of legislation that those | 
long Sessions invariably produce. In 
my opinion the attempt to pass all these 
Bills will end in passing hardly any of | 
them, and you will go to the country at | 
the end of your Session with a programme | 
hardly touched. You do not mention 

Home Rule in the Speech from the 

Throne ; but it is certain, and you must | 
know it, that Home Rule will never pass. 

The House of Lords, you say, is to be 

abolished ; but it will never be abolished. 

We shall none of us live to see the aboli- 

tion of the Honse of Lords or to see an 

Irish Parliament established in Ireland. I 

must be allowed to allude to the heavy loss 

which the whole of the House of Com- ' 
mons, and particularly the majority of it, 
has sustained in the retirement of the 
First Lord of the Treasury from Offiec. 
Gladly do I offer my humble tribute, to 
borrow the words used by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last evening, of admira- 
tion and regret that the great Leader of | 
the House has gone from us. For 20_ 
years I have had the advantage of being 

in the House of Commons with him and | 
of hearing many of the great speeches he | 
uttered during that period—in fact, | 
nearly all of them—and I have been 


| 
' 
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fascinated by the style and arguments of 
those speeches—I have sometimes been 
almost carried away by them; and I 
veuture to think that I am right in saying 


Gracious Speech. 


| that the value bus been almost immeasur- 


able which any Member of the House must 
set upon his presence in the House of 
Commons; and I think that one may 
legitimately eutertain doubts whether the 
high standard of the customs, manners, 
and traditions of the House of Commons 
will be maintained in the future so easily, 


| now that we have lost the advantage of 


his controlling hand. But if I believe 
the House has sustained a great and 
irreparable loss—a loss which cannot 
well be adequately expressed in words— 
I still further cannot measure the loss 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—the Leader of the House now, whom I 
am very glad to see in his new position— 
If 
anyone in the House could carry through 
an hervic policy, if anyone could ever 
carry through an heroic programme, it 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian; but I am afraid his 
retirement has left a gap which will not 
easily be filled. I say this the more 
confidently because without his great 
name, without his great influence among 
the masses of the people, without his 
eloquence, his gifts of oratory—which 
were unrivalled by any in this House— 
without his unequalled political ex- 
perience and knowledge, I faney vot 
only your Party, but also your politics 
will suffer; and how will you get through 
the great tasks he has bequeathed to you 
I cannot altogether understand. Is 
there one of you who would say your- 
self that you could bear his shield or 
hurl his spear? I think not. Looking, 
then, to the future, and to the enormous 
mass of legislation which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has put before us as 
the programme for the next three years ; 
and, looking at the absence of enthu- 
siasm in the country—and as far as I 
can judge even in your own ranks— 
caused, as it must be caused in any 
army, political or military, by the loss 
of a great Leader, I am confident that 
the task which has been foreshadowed 
in the Queen’s Speech is beyond powers 
like yours to accomplish in one year, 
in two years, or even in three years. 
Are you thoroughly united on the great 


| policy of the establishment of an Irish 
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Parliament? The utterances of 
very high in authority among you seem | 
to me most ambiguous. Those utter- 
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necessity for 
keeping the Gladstonian Party together 


| led to the declaration at the Forei 


ances have varied “within the space of | Office on Home Rule to the Party which 


four months and even in the space of 
a few hours. I must ask the House to 
allow me to quote a speech which was 
made on September 7 last year, on the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
in the House of Lords, by the noble 
Earl who'is now the head of the Go- 
vernment. What was his attitude to- 
wards thé Bill at that time? Speaking 
to the Lords, he said— 


“ You might have allowed the Second Reading 
to pass sub silentio, or have carried it with 
every form of protest ; but when you got into 
Committee you might have modelled the Bill 
to your liking. You might have struck out 
every clause you disliked—perhaps you will say 
that would be every clause —then it would have 
been open to you to substitute what clauses you 
preferred. You might have had an opportunity 
—which, of course, you are not going to take— 
of declaring and defining your policy with 
regard to this great question of Ireland, The 
Bill might then have gone down to the House 


he leads, and which I declare he cannot 
go back from. It is different from his 
other speech, but I say that, if challenged, 
he would not go back from the plain 
English meaning of that speech. In his 
speech at the Foreign Office the noble 
Earl said— 


“ The other question that I have said requires 
more than a passing word is the group of ques- 
tions that are known as the Irish Question, 
Gentlemen, to that question we are bound by 
every tie of honour and of policy. [Zoud and 
prolonged cheers.) 1 know it would be affec- 
tation to deny that a speech of mine in the 
House of Lords last year has raised some doubts 
as to my position on that question. I think it 
must be to those who have read that speech in 
a cursory manner that these doubts occurred. 
It is said that all roads lead to Rome, and there 
are many roads by which to arrive at a convic- 
tion on Home Rule ; but I venture to say that 
our line is as direct as any that conducts to the 
goal, and that it will not be any the less stead- 
fastly pursued.” 





of Commons, where it would have met, no 
doubt, with a stout resistance. But what would 
ultimately have come about, what would have | 
happened if you and they had both insisted on 
the mass of your Amendments? A conference | 
might have taken place between the two Houses | 
which might have led to a future result; and | 
say that the patriotic course for your Lordships | 
to have taken, unless you are determined never | 
to devolve any local business to Ireland, was 
to give this Bill a Second Reading and take an 
opportunity of settling with the other House. I 
find that suggestion receives very little favour 
from noble Lords opposite.” 


That was the expression of the noble 
Earl on September 7. But that did not 
give much idea that the noble Earl was 
animated at that time with any great 
affection for Home Rule or for any 
particular form of Home Rule. The 
noble Earl added one more sentence— 
“T speak as a witness, but not as an 
enthusiastic witness, in favour of Home 


Dr. MACGREGOR : I rise to Order. 
I wish to ask whether the noble Lori is 
in Order in discussing Home Rule, which 
has no part in the Queen’s Speech ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
noble Lord is in Order. The question 
which he is discussing is the absence of 


Home Rule from the Queen’s Speech. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Which the 
Government have shunted ! 

*Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: I advise 
the hon. Gentleman, who has passed 
most of his life in Scotland, but very 
little in the House of Commons, to be 
careful before he lays down a rule of 
Order to the Chair. The noble Earl 
continued in these words— 

“Tf, gentlemen, you had any doubts in your 


minds as to the course that I was likely to take 
on this question, I think there is one pledge 





Rule.” 

I think it right to bring these utterances 
to the notice of the House of Commons. 
The noble Earl has since become First 
Minister of the Crown, but I think these 
words about the non-enthusiastie witness 
expressed his feelings at that time. But 
the noble Earl has made a great change, 
which all of you have made, and which 
the Secretary of State for War, who is 
slumbering, I am sorry to see, described 
as “ having found salvation.” The noble 
Earl now fills the Office of First Minister 


that this Government gives, the character of 
| which is as significant as that of the headship 
which Mr, Gladstone lately imparted—I mean 
the presence of Mr. John Morley. [Loud 
cheers. |” 
That declaration was made to his Party, 
and it binds the noble Earl as tightly andas 
permanently as any political pledge could 
bind an honourable statesman. Not only 
_does he pledge himself to those who are 
to keep him in office by their votes, but 
he refers to the presence of the Chief 
Secretary in his Government as forcible 
a confirmation of his words as_ the 


of the Crown, and this change has | Leadership of Mr. Gladstone; and as 


Lerd R. Churchill 
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proving that his mind is irrevocably fixed 
on the measure of Home Rule which | 
connects with the nameof Mr. Gladstone, 
and with the Gladstonian Party. Therefore, | 
I lay down—and my friends on this side | 
of the House will see what I am driving 
at soon—-that we, the Unionists, ought 
to have no doubt that the noble Earl is 
bound to prosecute the scheme of 
Home Rule which was brought in last 
year and rejected by the Lords ; 
that he is _ identified with that 
scheme of Home Rule which was coupled | 
with the name of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian—that | 
scheme, and no other. This is the mea- 
sure which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer adheres to, if no more, certainly 
no less; the scheme which all his col- 
leagues also adhere to; the scheme of 
1893, which we Unionists ought to draw 
from the noble Earl’s speech at the 
Foreign Office as being that which he 
has absolutely and irrevocably and pub- 
licly pledged himself to. That is the 
scheme which the Unionist Party must 
still take as their position for resistance 
in Parliament and in the country, and for 
resistance in the constituencies whenever 
the Government work themselves up 
to a Dissolution. It was a _ great 
and remarkable admission for the uoble 
Earl to make when he said that it 
was necessary for Home Rule that the 
English majority should be converted. 
But all that argument was, I believe, but 
quicksands and traps to beguile Unionists 
and to lull their fears. That admission 
was only made to cajole noble Lords and 
the Unionist Party. I think we can 
prove that there is not the slightest 
likelihood of the English majority being 
converted. ‘The bye-elections were one 
indication of that ; and the greatest proof 
of the fact that no conversion has taken 
place, and that none will take place, is 
to be found in the insuperable reluctance 
of Her Majesty’s Government to dissolve. 
While the noble Earl showed to his col- 
leagues and to his Radical supporters his 
fidelity to the whole Home Rule Bill of 
1893 in terms which he can uever get 
out of, he also has an eye to the Irish 
majority which is necessary to keep him 
in power; and I therefore reiterate that 
we must hold a firm grip on that utter- 
tance of the noble Earl as to his opinions 
on Home Rule. That is the key to the 
policy which the First Minister of the 
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Crown has embraced. It is, and it 
always has been, the habit of the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government to 
try to be reserved, to try to be mysterious, 
and to try to bewilder instead of to speak 
plainly and to make his policy “ under- 
standed by the people.” But that is the 
platform upon which we must fight, as 
we have fought before, and we must 
never abandon it, as it is the only plat- 
form upon which we are assured of 
victory. I turn to another ambiguity to 
which I desire to draw the attention of 
the Government. It is also a matter 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. It 
was sometimes said that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
—whose loss we all regret-—was a little 
difficult to understand ; but I declare that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian was in all points 
as clear as the sun at noon-day com- 
pared with the utterances which the 
noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment sometimes gives expressiou to. In 
the Queen’s Speech the subject of Scotch 
Church Disestablishmeut is mentioned. 
Last Session, the House will remember, 
the subject was left to a private Member, 
the Representative of one of the Divi- 
sious of Glasgow ; this Session the Go- 
vernment have, in the same sentence in 
the Speech, definitely placed two measures 
of Disestablishment—in Wales and in 
Scotland—before Parliament. Obviously, 
therefore, they are on the same equality 
in the view of the Government. But 
the noble Earl in his speech last night, 
whom I suppose to be the best-informed 
man on the subject in Her Majesty’s 
Parliament, said— 

“T do not place these measures on the same 
foundation.” 
He draws an elaborate distinction be- 
tween the claims of Wales aud those of 
Scotland, and confesses that he attaches 
importance to the Scotch Disestablish- 
ment being placed second in the sentence 
in the Speech. Well, the noble Earl is 
going to address a great meeting at Edin- 
burgh in a fewdays. Do you think that 
the Scotch people will take an ambiguous 
declaration like that as to the priority of 
Disestablishment in Scotland and in 
Wales? I think the noble Earl will 
have to ask, “Are you in favour of 
Scotch Disestablishment or not?” be- 
cause it is on that question that Scotch 
elections will mainly turn. It is im- 
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possible to rely upon the vague words 
uttered in the noble Earl’s speech last 
night as to whether the Scotch Church 
is to be disestablished or not. I must 
now deal with what the noble Earl said 
at the Foreign Office about the House of 
Lords. He adopted a form of language 
which will please hon. Members opposite. 
He spoke very much as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did, who said— 

“It is the voice of the nation which is to 
decide,” 
that is the regular, orthodox style. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say— 
“whether its Representatives are or are not 
to be ‘controlled’ by the House of Lords. But 
what you have to do in the House of Commons 
is to give voice to the convictions and to the 
will of the people. The House of Lords may 
deal with these matters as it thinks fit; but 
when the House of Commons, by the voice of 
the majority of its Members, acting in no 
ambiguous manner and with no divided sound, 
sends up measures to the House of Lords, if they 
are to be mutilated, or if they are to be rejected, 
then the time will come when the opinion of the 
nation must be taken on that question. It is for 
you to prepare and ripen that opinion.” 


But that is what we are saying every 
day. The right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say— 

“Tf I may venture to give you any counsel, it 
is that you shall devote yourselves to this object, 
and this object above all; that you shall show 
a united front ; that the Liberal Party shall come 
together as one man, and that, therefore, when 
they speak of the majority of the House of 
Commons there shall be no doubt as to what 
that majority ts and what itsintention is. The 
intention of the majority is to execute what 
they think, and understand, and believe to be 
the mandate of the people.” 


That is the policy which was certaiuly 
bequeathed to the Liberal Party by the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian in his last address in this 
House, and it isethe policy that was 
declared by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer yesterday, 
and that is the policy which has been 
consecrated before the Party at the 
Foreign Office by the noble Earl. I do 
not complain. He has to maintain his 
position by votes in Parliament and by 
votes in the country. I merely remark 
upon the presence in the existing Cabinet 
of no less than six Peers. I also remind 
the House of Commons that, when the 
noble Earl was not in the Ministry, he 
was for mending the House of Lords, 
and he proposed a scheme for its reform ; 
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but this year, when he is the First 

, Minister of the Crown and has to keep 
together a majority, he is in favour of 
ending the House of Lords. In conclu- 
sion, | would remind the Party to which 
I have the honour to belong that it is 
clear that the Gladstonian policy of 
Home Rule and the scheme of Home 
Rule with which the late Prime Minister 
was connected, that the Gladstonian 
policy against the House of Lords, and 
that the Gladstonian Newcastle Pro- 
gramme have been publicly adopted by 
the new First Minister of the Crown, 
[ Ministerial cheers.| Yes, that is no 
doubt satisfactory to you, and it is 
equally satisfactory to me ; and I would 
further remind the Members of the 
Unionist Party that we have exactly the 
same Radical and revolutionary policy 
to oppose that we have had to oppose for 
the last 10 years, that the same methods 
of opposition which we have given to 
those forces must be resumed, and, in my 
judgment, if that is done, that opposition 
will be as successful in the future as it 
has been in the 10 years which have pre- 
ceded this memorable Session. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne): I should be glad if 
the House would allow me to make one or 
two remarks upon the Irish policy of the 
Government which has been touched 
upon by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, and has 
been dealt with by the noble Lord 
who has just sat down. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
made some remarks about Ireland with 
the tone of which I have no fault to find, 
There was, however, one passage in his 
speech which I have heard with regret— 
that was, the one in which the right hon. 
Gentleman declared that he was pre- 
pared to receive the proposal announced 
in the Speech with regard to the evicted 
tenants in an attitude of critical suspicion. 
I regret that; and I was not a little 
astonished at that declaration, because I 
do not believe that there is a single man 
in this House who is less capable of any- 
thing like political vindictiveness than the 
right hon. Gentleman. But I am bound 
to say that the tone of his remarks about 
the evicted tenants did seem to betray a 
temper of mind in respect to deeds or 
misdeeds in Ireland which, to some ex- 
tent, savoured of political vindictiveness, 
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hon. Gentleman himself must know is 
fatal to anything like a settlement of the 
question which he equally must know is 
indispensable to the peace of Ireland. 
I will pass from the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. I noticed that when 
my right hon. Friend received a deputa- 
tion on the subject he said he desired a 
settlement of the question if it could be 
obtained upon reasonable terms. The 
other day the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin was still more 
explicit, and he used language which I 
venture to contrast with that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, and which I sincerely hope 
will be the spirit which will animate the 
reception of the Government proposal 
when the time comes for making it 
known. My right hon. Friend said— 
“They were told that in the Session about to 
be opened the Government would bring in an 
Evicted Tenants Bill. He himself should be in 
favour of any well-considered Bill for that 
purpose. It was desirable that they should be 
generous in their treatment of these tenants, 
for they went out at a time when Ireland was 
greatly agitated, when men lost their heads and 
ceased to be masters of their actions. A new 
arrangement was necessary, and if the Govern- 
ment brought in a reasonable Bill he should be 
willing to give it all the support he could, and 
he believed it would be the policy of the 
Unionist Party to give it an unhesitating sup- 
port.” 
That is the language of statesmanship, 
aud I hope these words will have the 
weight they ought to have, considering 
the source whence they came, when the 
Bill is before the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition made some remarks upon 
what he regarded as the controver- 
sial innuendo of the expression in the 
Queen’s Speech “the ordinary law.” 
The right hon. Gentleman said that after 
all the whole difference between what 
we call ordinary law and what he regards 
as special Criminal Law consisted in two 
things. First, the power to hold secret 
inquiry ; and second, the power of 
change of venue. I have a pretty stroug 
recollection of that Crimes Act, and I 
entirely dissent from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s description. By far the 
most vital difference between the ordi- 
nary law and the special Criminal Law 
was, not change of venue nor secret 
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try cases where the most delicate points 
of fact and of law come in—cases of 
conspiracy—before the Resident Magis- 
trates without a jury. The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot have forgotten that 
that was the real sting and fang of the 
Act; and his own officers must have 
told him that when the time came to 
suspend those powers, under his rule or 
under that of his successor, the sting of 
the Act was being drawn. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that reverting to 
the ordinary law is not the secret of 
the tranquillity which now fortunately 
prevails in Ireland, and he admits that I 
am not likely to maintain it is so. I 
agree with him that the factors in the 
social state of Ireland are far too com- 
plex for any one simple explanation of 
that kind. But I must remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that at this time last 
year he prophesied, and his friends round 
him—especially those from Ireland— 
prophesied, that our action in revoking 
proclamations which brought these powers 
into operation would probably lead to 
trouble and turmoil. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that I was glad enough 
to use the powers of secret inquiry when 
I could get them. He refers, no doubt, 
to the secret inquiries held under the 
Explosives Acts. Three such inquiries 
have been held—one of them when the 
Member for Leeds was Chief Secretary, 
and two of them since I have been Chief 
Secretary. Two related to explosions 
at Dublin Castle, and one to an explo- 
sion elsewhere. I will confess to the right 
hon. Gentleman, or rather I will assure 
him, that I did not give my sanction to 
the holding of those Courts of secret 
inquiry with any great expectation that 


any good would come of them. But I 
did the best that I could. In the last 


case I summoned a Magistrate to preside 
over it with whose powers the right hon. 
Gentleman is well acquainted, and I 
gave the powers of secret inquiry a full 
chance. But all through the contro- 
versy, from 1887 to the present time, I 
have always held the same view, that 
secret inquiries in Ireland—uuless in 
very exceptional cases, such as the 
Phoenix Park murders—have not made 
persons amenable to justice, and 
what has happened in connection with 
the two secret inquiries in Ireland 
since I have been responsible for Irish 
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administration entirely bears out that 
opinion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the present Government have been 
favoured in their administration of the 
law in Ireland by various circumstances 
—by the fact that gentlemen from Ire- 
land have done the best they could and 
have used all the influence which they 
possessed to keep the country as quiet as 
possible. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not say last night, but he has said else- 
where, that we had had the advantage of 
having clergymen on our side; and he 
enumerated among the favourable con- 
ditions the fact that we are now con- 
fronted by an Opposition which has 
never done anything to severely criticise 
the action of the present Executive or to 
make their work difficult. That language 
was used at Manchester not many weeks | 
ago. The right hon. Gentleman forgot 
that in five successive weeks at the | 
beginning of last Session five Votes of 
Censure were moved, wound up with a | 
full-dress Censure Debate moved by the | 
right hon. Gentleman himself. There- 
fore, I do not think that the right hon. | 
Gentleman is entitled to take much | 
credit to himself. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
mention that. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Quite true, he did 
not refer to it last night, but he did in 
his speech at Manchester. People often 
use on platforms language which they 
are slow to repeat here. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he did not dispute 
the allegations made in the gracious 
Speech as to the great quietude and 
tranquillity which now happily prevails 
in Ireland ; but he took the occasion to 
say that he had never been a profound 
believer in crime statistics, and I quite 
understand the reason which induced 
such a criticism. But those statistics 
have been the barometer by which all 
Governments have tested the state of 
things in Ireland ; and we have the right 
to resort to them in the present case. I 
may add that all the Judges’ Charges— 
with one exception, to which I will refer | 
later—during the Spring Assizes bear 
testimony to the same fact, that Ireland | 
is in a condition of general tranquillity 
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which has not been equalled for 
many years past. Of course, all 
parties agree in rejoicing over that 
state of things. The right hon. 


Gentleman then complained of us for | 
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hanging up Home Rule. He remarked 
that the suspension of the measure for 
Home Rule was a great injustice to Ire- 
land, and it was said by the Leader of 
the Opposition in another place last night 
that so long as that measure is held in 
suspense, so long as Ireland is left in a 
condition of uncertainty as to what her 
immediate political destiny is to be, so 
long there can be no security for either 
any land transactions or any others. The 
facts do not support that contention. 
Whatever the fortunes of Home Rule 
may be, it cannot be denied that the 
temporary suspense of the prosecution of 
that measure has had no such disastrous 
or mischievous effect upon transactions in 
Ireland as the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to apprehend. The noble Lord in 
another place said that the proper policy 
in Ireland was to push forward peasant 
proprietorship and such schemes as light 
railways. But why is peasant proprietor- 
ship not pushing itself forward? Be- 
cause the Act which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman passed in 1891 is, for reasons 
which were pointed out to him then, not 
working as he hoped it would do and as 
I hoped it would do. When we are told 
that tardiness in land purchase is due to 
a want of sense of security, everyone 
must know that it is not the true ex- 
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| planation, nor one that the most compe- 


tent experts on the Land Question— 
men detached from Party controversies 
—would countenance. I will now turn 
to the speech of the noble Lord who has 
just sat down, and my observations need 
be very few. As far as Home Rule is 
concerned, the speech of the noble Lord 
is one which certainly gave us no dis- 
satisfaction on this side of the House. 
The noble Lord has perceived, and has 


| stated in emphatic language, what it is 


that the new Prime Minister indicated in 
his speech, and what is the policy which 
the new Prime Minister intends to pursue. 
There can be no mistake in the mind of 
anyone who heard or who read the speech 
of the Prime Minister at the Foreign 
Office yesterday—there can be no possi- 
bility of mistake—as to the intention of 
the noble Earl to use all the power which 
his new position gives him to prose- 
cute the cause of Home Rule. There 
is a reason for that which, after 
all, the Leader of the Opposition 
and justly stated. It 
would be contrary to all honour, 
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it would be a departure from every 
tradition by which public men in 
England for a century past have held 
themselves bound, if a Minister who was 
responsible with other Members of a Go- 
vernment for the production of a Home 
Rule scheme in 1893 were to come into 
power in 1894, and, without a word of 
retracting, to hesitate or to flinch from 
further prosecution of that measure. 
The Leader of the Opposition took that 
point at once, and it is an unanswerable 
point; and no one who knows Lord 
Rosebery would suspect that he is the 
man who is going to begin the degrada- 
tion of the traditions of English states- 
men and of English public life and honour. 
Iam glad the noble Lord has stated so 
clearly that the Prime Minister, in terms 
never to be got out of, advances the 
policy of Home Rule. The noble Lord 
referred to some language used by the 
Prime Minister, not at the Foreign Office, 
but in another place. I do not wonder 
that all words and declarations upon this 
most important subject, which for so 
many years has aroused such passion, 
should be carefully scrutinised. The 
noble Lord referred to the declaration of 
the Prime Minister that before Irish 
Home Rule is conceded by the Imperial 
Parliament England will have to be con- 
vinced of its justice. Lord Rosebery 
was speaking in the House of Lords. He 
was speaking to the House of Lords in 
connection with the action of the House 
of Lords. What the action of the House 
of Lords in regard to the Home Rule 
Bill has been we here know only too well. 
Lord Rosebery’s language meant that it 
was, and could be of no avail for us to 
submit Home Rule Bill after Home Rule 
Bill to the House of Lords, certain as 
those Bills would be, in the present 
temper of the House of Lords, to meet 
the same fate as the Bill which was sent 
up last year—that it could be of no 
avail to send such Bills up until we had 
made further progress in the conversion 
of the minds of the people. Of course, 
we do not entirely decline to face the 
facts. We know as well as you do that 
there is a majority in the number of 
votes in this House against us ; but we 
have a right to anticipate—and Lord 
Rosebery expressed his own confident 
anticipation—that the same process of 
conversion which swelled our English 
supporters between 1887 and 1892 will 
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take place. Lord Rosebery may be right 
or he may be wrong, but that is what he 
told the House of Lords. Lord Rosebery 
said— 

“If we can go on giving proofs and pledges 
that Ireland is entitled to be granted that boon 
which she has never ceased to demand since the 
Act of Union was passed, I believe that the 
conversion of England will not be of a slow or 
difficult character.” 

We think he is right, but what he said 
was an anticipation of the conversion of 
English constituencies as distinguished 
from those of Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland—a conversion which will not be 
slow nor difficult, but will be easy and 
rapid. I find no inconsistency whatever 
between a declaration of that kind and 
the declaration which he gave at the 
Foreign Office earlier in the day. It 
could not be, and was not, an expression 
of the doctrine that in dealing with 
future Home.Rule Bills we are to regard 
the only question as one whether the 
majority was not only Imperial but was 
also English. That is an impossible 
doctrine. It is an impossible doctrine 
that you should require us always, and 
especially in connection with Home 
Rule, to have a second majority. Ido 
not wonder—I frankly confess it—at the 
vigilance, at the suspicion, at the 
jealousy on the part of the Irish Mem- 
bers of all sections. I do not blame 
them. They have been made for ages, 
I may say, the shuttlecock for English 
Parties to play with, and having at last 
found an English Party with English 
Leaders who have pledged themselves to 
fidelity, I say that I do not wonder, 
with all their confidence in our good 
faith, that at any whisper of dissension— 
such idle and groundless rumours as 
those referred to yesterday of dissensions 
in the Cabinet—they are occasionally 
stirred by suspicion and animated by 
jealousy. My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin said yesterday that he found 
some fault with us for not instantly re- 
pealing the Coercion Act. Now, I put 
it to my hon. and learned Friend, and to 
the hon. Gentlemen who sit around him, 
whether there could be conceived a 
more absolute waste of time than for us 
to have brought in a Bill for the repeal 
of the Crimes Act last year, or to have 
made a promise to bring it in this year, 
We know perfectly well that the same 
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tenacity we exhibited in resisting ‘the | 
imposition of that Act would have been 
shown by hon. Members opposite in 
resisting its abrogation. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman allow me to say that 
I founded my observation on the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, who, a 
few days after the Motion which he him- 
self moved against the introduction of 
that Bill, said in the country that the 
Liberal Party would not be always in 
a minority, and, unless he mistook its 
spirit, the first duty to which it would | 
turn when it came into power would be | 
the repeal of that measure. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Does the hon. | 
Gentleman really mean that he would | 
rather that we had brought in last year a | 
Bill for the repeal of the Coercion Act | 
than a Bill to grant Home Rule ? 

Mr. HARRINGTON : My observa- 
tion applied to this year, not to last year. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Would my hon. | 
Friend rather have a Bill for the repeal 
of the Coercion Act or a Bill for the | 
evicted tenants ? I do not believe, what- | 
ever he may say—sincerely, no doubt, 
for the purposes of debate at the moment 
—that this is a serious accusation 
againstus. Then my hon. Friend asked, 
“When is the Home Rule Bill to be 
brought in?” I was glad to hear him 
say, speaking for the group of which he 
is one, that the Irish Members did not 
wish to force the hands of the Govern- 
ment unduly ; they had made no demand 
that Home Rule should be included in | 
the programme of the Session. That is 
language of moderation, of good sense, 
and of policy. In answer to his ques- 
tion, which is not an unfair one, I have 
to say that it is impossible—and the | 
House knows it—to chalk out and draw | 
a hard-and-fast line of dates, hours, all | 
definitely fixed. We frankly admit that, | 
having brought forward proposals of such 
Constitutional magnitude and of such 
importance as the Home Rule Bill of 
last year, we are bound-to prosecute them 
with all the despatch that circumstances 
will allow, and that we are bound also to 
prosecute them in the manner and with 
such regard to time and season as in our 
judgment is most likely to commend 
those proposals to the favourable con- 
sideration of the country. I do not con- 





sider that a very Machiavelian position. 
It seems to me to be a position of 
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common sense, and one which Ministers 
and Governments have taken up before 
now with respect to measures. Whether 
the Government will in 1895 bring in the 
Bill of 1893, amended or unamended, 
whether they will advise a Dissolution 
without passing a Home Rule Bill 
through this House, by what distribution 
of business we can best devote the time 
of Parliament, having regard to the pur- 
poses to which this Parliament was 
elected—these are questions which no 
right hon. Gentleman on the opposite 
Bench will deny at this stage it is wholly 
premature to discuss ; and itis not reason- 
able norin conformity with Parliamentary 
practice to expect the Government to be 
prepared with a cut-and-dried programme, 
If anyone believes that there is any 
flinching on the part of the Government 
as to the policy on Home Rule, they do 
us a great injustice. They must know 
in their minds that we are as men of 
honour bound to that policy. Whatever 
our fortunes may be, whatever may 
happen at elections, there are those 
among us who will never cease to adhere 
to that policy. We should be the most 
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| dishonoured of political Parties if there 


was any inclination in the mind of one of 
us to flinch or recede from the policy 
which Mr. Gladstone first pressed upon 
us. I can only say for my own part, as 
the noble Lord has mentioned my name, 
that, so far as I am concerned, every day 
of my experience of Ireland and of Irish 
government strengthens and deepens my 
conviction that all we find most trouble- 
some in the facts, orin the defects, if you 
like, of the Irish character, in the work- 
ing of some Irish institutions, can only be 
removed, can only be mitigated and 
modified, by giving Ireland those habits 
of responsibility which self-government 
alone can give, and which self-govern- 
ment has given to the people of this 
Island. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, I have often had 
occasion to feel for the difficulties of the 
position oceupied by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman as Irish Secretary in this Go- 
vernment. Those difficulties have been 
enormous, but I confess that I do not think 
that during his experience a more diffi- 
cult or—if I might be permitted to say so 
without offence—a more humiliating task 
ever fell to him than when he found 
himself put up on this occasion to try 
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and remove by the strength of his own 
character for friendliness to Ireland the 
bad impression which had been created 
by the ambiguous and halting phrases on 
this Irish Question used by his own new 
Chief yesterday in another place. I 
bad hoped I would not have found it 
necessary to take part at all in the 
general discussion on the Address from 
the Throne, and I had intended to have 
waited for a later stage to move the 
Amendment of which I had given notice ; 
but events have taken such a turn that 
I feel bound to let that Amendment be 
moved Ly some other Member and to in- 
tervene at once in the discussion in order 
to give expression to the dissatisfaction, 
the distrust, and the alarm which have 
been inspired in my mind, at any rate, 
by the declarations that have been made 
recently by Ministers, and as much by 
what they have not said as by what they 
have. We recognise, of course, the fact 
that as the Home Rule Question stands 
at this moment we cannot, in Ireland, 
hope to have it carried into law without 
another General Election, and without a 
verdict being given in its favour by the 
people of these Kingdoms. But the one 
thing we were afraid of was that that 
appeal to the constituencies would be 
indefinitely postponed, and while in- 
definitely pustponed the Home Rule 
Question would be put on the shelf and 
shifted back from the position of urgency 
to which it had been raised by the labours 
and sacrifices of the late Mr. Parnell, and 
that Ireland would find, as the necessity 
in the minds of Englishmen for con- 
sidering this question disappeared, that 
the chances of obtaining a settlement of it 
would recede altogether from their views. 
Some of the dangers which we foresaw 
from such a change of policy have 
already arisen. The Leadership of the 
English Home Rule Party has passed 


from the right hon. Member for Mid- | 


lothian, whose pledges have been explicit 
and clear, into the hands of men of whom 
I must say that we have no strong faith 
in their devotion to the cause of Home 
Rule, and whose declarations upon the 
subject have been halting and ambiguous. 
I do not refer to the Chief Secretary in 
these observations. He will not, perhaps, 
take it as a compliment for me to single 
him out. But I have never thought that 
he entertained anything else than an 
honest desire to prosecute this cause, and 
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I am convinced that he would not lend 
himself permanently to any plan for 
defeating the hopes of Ireland. But it 
is perfectly clear, from the speeches of | 
the new Prime Minister and the Leader 

of the House of Commons last night, 
that the Home Rule Bill will not be 
introduced again into either House of 
Parliament during the existence of this 
Parliament. If I am wrong in this the 
right hon. Gentleman can easily contra- 
dict me, and say that if the Government 
in their wisdom decide to postpone the 
appeal to the constituencies they will 
re-introduce the Bill, and thus keep it as 
an urgent subject before the public mind. 
But they have made no such declaration, 
and it is clear that the intention of re- 
introducing the Bill in this Parliament 
has been abandoned. It is also perfectly 
clear that the life of this Parliament is to 
be prolonged indefinitely. The Leader 
of the House said last night that the 
Dissolution would take place when the 
time is ripe, and the time apparently will 
be ripe when the whole of the Newcastle 
Programme shall have been sent up to 
the House of Lords. The official organ 
of the Liberal Party, The Daily News, 
says to-day that the phrase as to the 
Dissolution taking place when the time 
is ripe means that a Dissolution is only 
to take place when every item of the 
Newcastle Programme has been passed 
by a majority in this House, and sub- 
/mitted to the House of Lords. This 
| Parliament is to last until this House 
| has passed Welsh and Scotch Disestab- 
| lishment, and, I suppose, the Local Veto 
| Bill. In face of all that, how anyone 
i= pretend that the life of this Parlia- 
| ment, according to the present inten- 
| tions of the Government, is not to be in- 
definitely prolonged, and Home Rule 
}during that time put upon the shelf, 
passes my comprehension. If matters 
stood there the sitaation would be serious 
} enough from the Irish point of view, and 
in my opinion it would be intolerable. 
This Home Rule Question is urgent ; 
you have said on hundreds of platforms 
in England that it is urgent, and will 
/not brook delay. You have even said 
that it was so urgent that no reform 
for the Liberal Party or English people 
could be carried until the Irish Question 
| was first settled. ‘The right hon, Gentle- 
|man the Chief Secretary complimented 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
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Harbour Division of Dublin on the 
moderate and reasonable character of 
his statements with reference to this 
* Session. I submit that we have 
never taken up an unreasonable attitude 
in this matter. If the Government 
believe that they will have a better 
chance of carrying the General Election 
if they pass certain English Bills, or if 
these Bills are rejected by the House of 
Lords, well and good. They have 
already passed one of those Bills, and 
another of them has been rejected by the 
House of Lords. The Government have 
now this Session before them. I presume 
that the Evicted Tenants Bill will be the 
first measure dealt with this Session, 
although that is not yet certain, because 
The Daily News—in the silence of the 
Ministers upon the point I must quote 
their organ—said the other day that the 
fact that the Evicted Tenants Bill was 
the first mentioned in the Queen’s Speech 
did not mean that it would be first dealt 
with. But that Bill will not oceupy a 
long time, and you will have the re- 
mainder of the Session in which to pass 
a Registration Bill. At the end of that 
time, if you are not prepared to keep the 
Home Rule Question alive by bringing it 
into the House of Commons again, you 
can then dissolve Parliament, having 
passed your pressing English Bills, or 
having got, in consequence of their re- 
jection elsewhere, your grievance against 
the House of Lords. What we ask for is 
a declaration of intention upon these 
points. At present we only know two 
things: The first is that Parliament 
will not be dissolved, and the second 
that the Home Rule Bill will not be 
heard of again in this Parliament. That 
position is an absolutely intolerable one 
from the Irish point of view, and it is 
impossible to avoid the reflection that an 
extraordinary change has come over the 
fortunes of the Home Rule cause since 
the days when the ery “Ireland blocks 
the way” was heard on Liberal plat- 
forms. The Leader of the House of 
Commons said last night that Home 
Rule hung up was at any rate better 
than coercion in operation. The right 
hon. Gentleman sketched out a comfort- 
able little programme for his Party in 
Ireland for the next few years, its items 
being Home Rule hung up, Ireland abso- 
lutely peaceful and contented, the Irish 
Members trustful and faithful, and 
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British Liberal measures quietly passed 
into law with the aid of those lish 
Members. What occurs to me is that 
that is an exceedingly pleasant and 
profitable programme for the Liberal 
Party, and if it came into operation the 
temptation would be irresistible not ‘to 
disturb that programme by taking down 
Home Rule from the shelf on which it 
had been placed. But the situation is 
really far worse than this, because it 
appears from the declaration of the Prime 
Minister last night not merely that 
Home Rule is to be shelved and a Dis- 
solution indefinitely postponed, but that 
after the next General Election, even if 
the Liberal Party should obtain a 
majority in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
and in Great Britain, we are not to get 
Home Rule unless, forsooth, there should 
be a majority of English Members in its 
favour. I listened most attentively to the 
Chief Secretary’s defence of his Chief 
in the other House. The right hon. 
Gentleman does not like the expression 
“hanging up of Home Rule,” and his 
phrase is “the temporary suspension of 
the prosecution of Home Rule.” He 
congratulates himself on the fact that 
this “ temporary suspension of the pro- 
secution of Home Ruie” has not had a 
bad effect in Ireland. Ireland, he says, 
is still peaceful and trustful ; Ireland is 
still crimeless. What is the almost 
necessary inference to be drawn? That 
if Ireland was not peaceful, trustful, and 
crimeless it would be more difficult for 
you to persist in your “temporary sus- 
pension of the prosecution of Home 
Rule.” The right hon. Gentleman says 
that the Prime Minister, after all. ought 
not to be taken too seriously. [ No, 
no!”] Yes, these were his words ; and 
he says it ought to be borne in mind that 
the Prime Minister spoke in the House 
of Lords. He also says that he does 
not complain that the Irish Members 
should be suspicious even of « whisper. 
A whisper is his convenient description 
of the first official speech of a new 
Prime Minister. But what is the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation of Lord 
Rosebery’s extraordinary statement ? 
He says that -Lord Rosebery did not 
mean what the words he used ordinarily 
mean—that he did not mean that a majo- 
rity in England for Home Rule would 
be necessary, and adds that, after all, it 
can be of no avail to submit Home Rule 
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Bills to the Lords until some further 
progress shall have been made with the 
conversion of England. In view of this 
explanation I will ask leave to read the 
words that were used by Lord Rosebery. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Irise to Order. I wish to know whe- 
ther it is in Order to quote in this House 
the words of an English Minister spoken 
during this Session in the House ‘of 
Lords ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: IJ ean- 
not say that the hon. and learned Member 
is out of Order. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: It would be 
unfair to prevent me from reading the 
whole passage, considering that the 
Chief Secretary was allowed to read half 
of it. This is what the Prime Minister 
said— 

“The noble Marquess made one remark upon 

the subject of Irish Home Rule with which I 
must confess myself in entire accord. He said 
that before Irish Home Rule is conceded by the 
Imperial Parliament England, as the pre- 
dominant member of the partnership between 
the Three Kingdoms, will have to be convinced 
of its justice.” 
I repudiate this idea of predominant 
partnership. If Ireland is to be a portion 
of the United Kingdom she must be so 
on an equal footing with England, and 
itis a preposterous and insulting doctrine 
to say that the votes of Irishmen as 
partners in the Empire are not of the 
same value as the votes of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, or Welshmen. Lord Rose- 
bery goes on— 

“That may seem to be a considerable admis- 
sion to make” 


Majesty's Most 


—for apparently the Prime Minister was 
aware that he was making an important 
political pronouncement— 

“because your Lordships will know that the 
majority of English Members of Parliament, 
elected from England proper, are hostile to 
Home Rule.” 

Then comes the ground and the hope on 
which Ireland is to remain quiet and 
satisfied during the remainder of the 
years of this Parliament, for Lord Rose- 
bery continues— 

“T believe that the conversion of England in 
regard to Home Rule depends on one point, and 
one point alone, and that is the conduct of Ire- 
land herself. I believe that if we can goon 
showing this comparative absence of agrarian 
crime; if we can point to the continued 


harmony of Ireland with the great Liberal 
Party; if we can go on giving proofs and 
pledges that Ireland is entitled to be granted 
that boon which she has never ceased to 
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demand since the Act of Union was I 
believe that the conversion of England will not 
be of a slow or difficult character.” 

In the face of the only hope for Ireland 
being that she is to go on indefinitely on 
good behaviour, and in trust and loyalty 
to the great Liberal Party, can anyone 
truthfully say that the position of the 
Home Rule cause has not altered enor- 
mously since the time when the aged 
Leader of the Liberal Party declared 
throughout Great Britain that the ques- 
tion of Home Rule must be settled be- 
cause it blocked the way, and because 
the Liberal Party would not be able to 
achieve any reforms until Ireland had 
been satisfied ? It would be idle to pre- 
tend that the effect of the statement of 
Lord Rosebery has been modified or re- 
moved by the chivalrous speech of the 
Chief Secretary. The speech of the 
Prime Minister, in my opinion, entirely 
changes the whole aspect of the Home 
Rule Question. If Lord Rosebery is 
right in his view about the English 
majority, then the House of Lords were 
right in rejecting the Home Rule Bill. 
We were promised that, if the Lords 
dared to reject the Bill, all Great Britain 
would be made to ring with a ery for the 
abolition of the House of Lords. We 
were promised that, under such circum- 
stances, the Government would at once 
pass the Bill again in an Autumn 
Session and send it again to the Lords, 
and that, if the Lords dared again to 
reject it, all England should be made to 
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ring with their misconduct. Was all 
that talk mere moonshine? We know 


that the promised agitation did not come 
off—that not even a Parish Vestry passed 
a resolution denouncing the House of 
Lords for rejecting the Bill. We know, 
too, that if Lord Rosebery is right about 
this English majority, then all this talk 
, about the House of Lords and about the 
agitation against it must have been mere 
hollowness and insincerity, then not only 
is Home Rule hung up in this Parlia- 
ment, but no Government can ever 
seriously introduce another Home Rule 
Bill until an English majority in its 
favour has been first obtained. Ireland, 
North and South, may be united as one 
man in favour of Home Rule, and Scot- 
land and Wales may be united in favour 
of it, and it may be a just thing to grant ; 
yet, according to the doctrine of Lord 
| Rosebery, Ireland is not to have it if 
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there is only a majority of one among the 
Representatives of England opposed to it. 
[ Ministerial cries of “No!”] I know 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite do not like 
to believe that that is Lord Rosebery’s 
view. I do not like to believe it; but I 
have read his words, and those words are 
plain and distinct. I denounce this change 
of attitude as a backing out on the part 
of Lord Rosebery on this Irish Question 
—as a giving away of the whole position 
upon which the Home Rule cause was 
founded by the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, and I say that the declara- 
tion about England being the pre- 
dominant member of the partnership is 
humiliating and insulting to Ireland. I 
know that the views of Lord Rosebery 
on this matter do not coincide with the 
declaration made by his colleagues at 
other times. In reading to-day one of 
those incisive and vigorous speeches 
which the Home Secretary is in the 
habit of making, I find that the right hon. 
Gentleman in August, 1892, denounced 
in this House the present Leader of the 
Opposition because he had ventured to 
say some time ago what Lord Rosebery 
has now said in the House of Lords. 
The Home Secretary said— 

“ What does the right hon. Gentleman mean ? 
It is not disputed, as I have said, that we have 
a majority of the whole of the electors of the 
United Kingdom. It is not disputed that in 
three of the four component parts of the United 
Kingdom—namely, Scotland. Ireland, and 
Wales—we have a majority also. ‘ But,’ says the 
right hon. Gentleman in effect, ‘ notwithstanding 
that majority of yours, I am entitled, speaking 
in the name of the people of England who have 
cast their votes the other way, to claim to 
ignore and override the opinion of the mass of 
the people of the United Kingdom, or even, if 
need be, to summon to my aid that pliable 
instrument which the Constitution has placed 
at my disposal for the purpose of making the 
will of the English minority prevail.’ I pro- 
test in the name of sound Constitutional prin- 
ciple against this disintegrating and anarchical 
doctrine. I protest, inthe name of the unity of 
this still United Kingdom, against this fantastic 
development of an abstract Separatist logic. So 
long as we have an Imperial Parliament, and so 
long as in that Imperial Parliament, as I trust 
and believe will always be the case, every part 
of the United Kingdom is represented, so long 
the Government and the policy of the Govern- 
ment must be determined by the vote of the 
majority. Yes, by the vote of the majority ; 
and by the vote of the majority I mean a 
majority of the whole. Under the right hon. 
Gentleman’s theory England is to have all the 
advantages of the most extreme form of Home 
Rule without any of the counterbalancing 
checks and safeguards of Imperial control.” 


Mr. J. Redmond 


{COMMONS} 
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It is an interesting question for us to 
determine whether the Home Secretary 
is still of that opinion, and whether in 


expressing that opinion he expresses the 


opinion of the Government, or whether 
the opinion of the Government is now 
represented by its titular head, the Prime 
Minister? So far as we are concerned, 
it is utterly impossible for us to overlook 
this extraordinary and deliberate state- 
ment made in the House of Lords yester- 
day. One word more and I will have 
finished. ‘There is another matter about 
which we have heard absolutely nothing 
in any of the Ministerial statements, and 
that is whether Lord Rosebery, in speak- 
ing of Home Rule, means the same 
thing as the Chief Secretary, and the 
same thing as we mean. Does he mean 
the Home Rule Bill which was passed 
through this House last year? I notice 
that neither he nor the present Leader of 
the House has said one single word about 
standing firmly by that Bill. On the 
contrary, we have had many disquieting 
circumstances on the matter. We know 
the views of the Leader of the House— 
at least, we know them from time to 
time. We know that he was a thorough- 
going Home Ruler in 1886, but after the 
Parliamentary crisis he made a speech 
in which he denounced Mr. Parnell’s 
ideas of Home Rule as Fenian Home 
Rule. Yet last year he supported a Bill 
which contained almost all the prominent 
demands Mr, Parnell put forward, Has 
the right hon. Gentleman gone back to 
his ideas of Fenian Home Rule or not? 
He has said nothing to us as to what 
kind of Home Rule he is now going to 
stand by. And what Lord Rosebery has 
said is worse than silence on the ques- 
tion, because he sounded the note of 
compromise so far back as the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill last year. 
He clearly showed that his view of the 
settlement of the question was a compro- 
mise on tht Bill. The Irish Members 
accepted the Bill, but avowedly and 
openly, as a compromise upon what they 
considered they were entitled to, It 
therefore comes to this—that Lord Rose- 
bery’s ideas of a settlement of Home 
Rule is a compromise on that compro- 
misé¢. If that be so, then I say that the 
situation of the question is a lament- 
able one from an Irish point of view. 
What was the phrase used by Lord 
Rosebery last night? It was “local 
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self-government for purely local affairs.” | received any such deputation or uttered 
He would not trust himself apparently | any language at all upon the subject. 
to use even the words “national self-| Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
government,” or “ Home Rule,” or “auto- | say that the right hon. Gentleman had 
nomy.” By “Home Rule” we Irishmen | not accurately gathered what he had 
mean something more than a purely local | said. 
self-government for purely local affairs.| Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Possibly 
We mean by “Home Rule” a Govern- | the right hon. Gentleman is right. I hope 
ment which would be consistent with the | I may, in the first instance, be allowed, on 
supremacy of this Parliament and with | behalf of my friends as well as myself, to 
our position in the Empire, a national | associate ourselves with all that has been 
Government with sumething of the pride | said as to the great loss that the House of 
and the honour attaching to a national |Commons has sustained by the with- 
Government and a national Parliament ; | drawal of its most illustrious Leader. We 
and therefore I say that the silence of | are quite as conscious as any can be that 
the Leader of the House as to what he | our Debates will lose very greatly in 
now means by Home Rule, and the words | colour and force and diguity owing to his 
used by Lord Rosebery last night, are | dbsence. It would ill become me—it 
calculated to inspire us with suspicion | would be a presumption which I cer- 
and with doubt. All I have to say in | tainly will not venture on—if I were to 
conclusion is this: If it be the plan of | attempt to add anything in praise of his 
the Government to put this question con- | character and abilities. All I would 
veniently on the shelf for the next three | wish to say is that at a time when, 
or four years, and to go on quietly and | unfortunately, voices are sometimes 
smoothly here with English Bills, just as | raised in order to envenom political 
if no Irish Question were clamouring for | differences and to transform them into 
settlement at your doors, just as if Ire-| personal animosities, that we who were 
land were prosperous, contented, and | his loyal followers, but who for some 
happy, and if it be their belief that Ire- | seven years have found ourselves, much 
land will aequiesce in that view and | to our own regret, compelled to come 
maintain this peace and order and tran- | into sharp conflict with him, would now 
quillity which they desire, I think they | desire to forget the incidents of that con- 
will find they are living in a fool’s para- | test, and only remember the great ser- 
dise. For my part,I have no doubt what- | vices he has rendered to this House and 
ever in my mind that as soon asthe Irish | the country, It is natural, I think, that 
people realise that this is the programme | more than usual interest should be taken 
of the Liberal Party a spirit will arise in the Speech from the Throne and in 
in Ireland which will make the govern- | the commentaries on that Speech, which 
ment of Ireland by England at all,on the | have been made in another place and at 
predominant partner theory at any rate,an | the meeting at the Foreign Office. We 
absolute impossibility ; and, for my part, | have a change of Government—a new 
if this is the Programme of the Liberal | Prime Minister. It can well be im- 
Party, the sooner that day comes, in my | agined that there are, or there have been, 
opinion, the better. some people who have thought that with 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- | a change of Minister there would also 
ham, W.) : I venture to ask the attention | comea change of policy; and I do not 
of the House to a few words at this | think I shall be accused of being hyper- 
period of the Debate, because it is to the | critical when I say that the speech 
general Debate that I wish to address | 


‘which Lord Rosebery made on the 
myself. At the outset let me say that | Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary | did lend itself to an impression, which I 
referred to certain language he said I[ | believe was widespread at the time, and 
had used with respect to the Evicted the possibility of which he himself bas 
Tenants Bill in answer to a deputation, | recently admitted, that he was a Laodi- 
in which I said I should gladly see any | cean in regard to Home Rule, and that 
reasonable settlement. The words them- he was lukewarm in respect to what has 
selves are so slightly compromising that | been the leading item in the Programme 
it is hardly worth while to correct them, of his Party. But, Sir, we have been 
but so far as I can recollect I have never | now assured that that speech was en- 
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tirety misconstrued. It appears that to|old Leader, exactly what that policy 
the careless eye and the careless observer | was. Hon. Members who have been to 
it was so‘4tudded with jokes that such a| Egypt will recollect that it is very 
comparison might be distracted by the | common there for experts to take impres- 
laughter which these jokes produced, and | sions of the hieroglyphics in the temples 


the true inwardness and meaning of the 
speech might thereby be missed. That 
is a warning to all of us not to be too 
funny. But I confess that I have never 
been under any illusion and have never 
supposed that the change which we have 
wituessed would or could involve a 
change of policy. Whatever Lord Rose- 
bery’s private opinions may be, circum- 
stances are too strong for him, and pre- 
scribe absolutely the course which he 
must take; and I quite understand the 
argument which has been used with so 
much effect to-day by my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary, an argument 
which he used with so much vehemence 


and emphasis that I almost thought he | 


addressed it not merely to the House of 
Commons, but also to the House of Lords. 
I quite understand that argument—that 


it is quite impossible that Lord Rosebery | 


can have accepted the Leadership of his 


Party in order to betray it. I quite | 


understand that it would be an insult to 
him to assume that by any possibility he 
could have varied in the slightest from 
the proclamation of policy which was 
made by his predecessor. If there are 
any doubts upon the subject they would, 
of course, have been dispelled by the 
speech made at the meeting at the 
Foreign Office. The world was told 
then that the Government stood where 
they did—that there is no change in the 
measures of the Government—and that, 
I venture to say, is the answer to the 
hon. Member who preceded me. Of 
course the measures are the measures of 
the late Government, and it is to them, 
and to every important principle in them, 
to these actual measures, that the Govern- 
ment is strongly committed. Lord Rose- 
bery went on to say that the measures of 
1893—and they, of course, include the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893— 

“remain the exposition of the policy of the 
Liberal Party, and we have no intention of 
receding from any one of them.” 

Those words, I think, are sufficiently 
clear and precise, and accordingly I feel 
that we are face to face with the old 
policy. What that policy is is not so 


and ancient monuments of Egypt, and 
these impressions are technically called 
“squeezes.” These “ squeezes” repre- 
sent all the mystery and all the imper- 
fection of the inscriptions they endeavour 
to copy. Now we know the policy of 
Lord Rosebery is a “‘squeeze ” the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone. We are face to face, 
then, with the old Gladstonian Party, 
although the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian is no longer 
there. The play is the same, but the 
part of Hamlet bas been cut out. The 
Party who are chiefly concerned appear 
to be perfectly satisfied with this result, 
| They congratulate themselves as though 
they had improved their position. If 
' they are satisfied, so are we. We are 
glad that we have a distinct issue upon 
which once more we can meet them, and 
I cannot help saying that, while we re- 
| gret his absence from this House, we are 
very glad that we have lost our most 
| redoubtable opponent. Everybody, then, 
for once in a way, is satisfied, except the 
‘hon. Member for Northampton, who 
must be, I am sure, at this time an 
| cbject of universal sympathy. The hon. 
| Member for Northampton has been going 
about with his lantern looking for an 
honest Radical. He has been preaching 
| in the wilderness, and not even the Mem- 
ber for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) would 
| come to listen to him. He stands alone, 
| solitary monument of what has been, 
and all I can say to comfort him is that 
| he must recollect that it is not the first 
time that “ Truth ” has been left at the 
bottom of a well. But although I 
think it clearly established that the 
measures of the Government and the 
policy of the Government is not changed, 
there is something to be said as to the 
time at which the most important part 
of that policy is to be brought forward. 
Has not that been a little postponed, if 
not by the speech at the Foreign Office, 
at all events by the speech in another 
| place? My right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary devoted himself to expounding 
the speeches of his Leader. It appears 
that the value of Lord Rosebery’s speeches 








clear. We know it is the old policy, but‘ lies in the application of them; and I 


we did not know, even when we had the 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


must say that the explanation of the 
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| ject, and therefore we have in this policy 
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explanation that explained nothing. For | of the Government—in these tactics 


what is it that Lord Rosebery has said ? 
He has practically postponed the recon- 
sideration of the Home Rule Question, 
while of course he is still a devoted 
follower of the policy. He has postponed 
its application until England, the pre- 
dominant partner, has been convinced. 
“Oh!” says my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary, “ but that will be a very 
rapid performance.” What do you mean 
by a rapid performance? Do you 
think that that will take place, and, 
if it does take place, how will you 
know that it has taken place before 
a Dissolution? It is perfectly certain, 
therefore, that, even according to the 
gloss that has been put upon Lord Rose- 
bery’s language by the Chief Secretary, 
Home Rule is absolutely placed upon the 
shelf during the continuance of the pre- 
sent Parliament. [“ Hear, hear!”] Yes, 
but then we are told that Home Rule 
will come forward again when circum- 
stances will allow, when it is thought the 
time is favourable for its further prosecu- 
tion. Home Rule is jam yesterday and 
jam to-morrow, but it is never jam to- 
day. The Government are committed 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment to postpone absolutely all 
further consideration of what has been 
the prime object of their policy, of 
what is the cardinal issue, the great 
dividing line between Parties, while, 
forsooth, we are to be invited for Party 
purposes to consider the long list of 
measures in the Newcastle Programme. 
We are to spend this year, next year, and 
the year after next in this work in spite 
of the fact that one of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Newcastle Programme is 
triennial Parliaments. We are to spend 
three years more of the time of Parlia- 
ment in proceeding with the measures 
which are repeated year after year in the 
Queen’s Speech. We know what that 
means. This is part of the process of 
converting a majority of the British 
people. The predominant partner is to 
be drugged with the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme in order that afterwards he may 
be able to swallow Home Rule. Aill 
these measures are baits for the British 
electorate. They are allurements by 
means of which the British elector may 
be induced to adopt what otherwise it is 
perfectly certain he would scornfully re- 





which I do not think are straightforward 
tactics—a particular comment on another 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary when he told us at 
Newcastle that every single vote given 
for British legislation was two votes 
given for Home Rule. 


An hon. MemBer: It was at Man- 
chester. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, at 
Manchester. Then that is the light in 
which we must consider the policy to 
which the Government invites our atten- 
tion. Our course, at all events, as 
Liberal Unionists is made absolutely clear. 
We separated from the Liberal Party 
because we would not consent to the 
establishment of such a Parliament in 
Dublin as that which has just been 
indicated by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. J. Redmond). We have 
not changed our view upon that subject, 
and our duty will now be to prevent this 
great issue from being obscured and to 
secure as quickly as we possibly can that 
appeal to the people to whose decision 
Lord Rosebery himself has referred us. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he thought he was one of those who, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had hinted, 
was not particularly satisfied with the 
present arrangement. He had thought 
that as a question alike of principle and 
of expediency the Prime Minister should 
be in the House of Commons, and he took 
it that what had happened that night 
clearly proved thathe wasright. For what 
had they been doing that evening ? They 
had during the past two hours been dis- 
cussing what was the meaning of certain 
words used by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Lords. For his own part, he 
was an exceedingly simple person. He 
generally attached to words used the 
plainest meaning. He confessed that he 
entirely agreed with his hon. Friend 
opposite when he said that the position— 
the Parliamentary position—of Home 
Rule was entirely changed by the words 
used by the Prime Minister yesterday. 
{*Oh, oh!”] Hon. Members cried 
“Oh!” but what were the facts? Did 
‘they understand for a moment before 
they were told so yesterday that Home 
Rule was to be dependent upon an 
English majority being in favour of it ? 
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a Home Rule Bill last Session? If so, 
why had he and many others been round 
the country denouncing the House of 
Lords? He had heard many Conser- 
vatives justify the House of Lords, but 
he never heard such a complete justifi- 
cation of that House as that which was 
made by the Earl of Rosebery yesterday. 
For his part, he did not understand all 
this discussion about words. He did not 
trouble himself about what Lord Rose- 
bery, or Lord Salisbury, or any other Peer 
thought or said about the subject. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) stood where the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian stood when he left 
that Treasury Bench ? What was their 
position then ? They asserted that Home 
Rule was the absolute right of Ireland ; 
they asserted that when there was a 
majority from the United Kingdom in 
favour of Home Rule, it was the duty of 
that majority to give to Ireland what was 
its absolute right, and now it was absurd 
to tell him that there was not a difference 
if they were told that whether there was 
a majority of the United Kingdom in 
favour of Home Rule or not that 
which Lord Rosebery called “a scheme 
of local self - government ” — this 
whittled-down Home Rule — should 
not ever pass till there was a ma- 
jority of Englishmen in its favour. 
He should ‘ike to have that majority, of 
course ; but he considered it the duty of 
the Party of which he was a Member to 
bring in a Home Rule Bill whatever 
might be the view of the majority of the 
English people or of the gentlemen who 
sat on the other side of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham had told him that he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had his sympathy. 
He was always delighted to have any 
geutleman’s sympathy. In this particular 
case he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman he did not need it. He would 
tell the right hon, Gentleman why. 
Where did he (Mr. Labouchere) go for 
sympathy ? Well, where did the right 
hon. Gentleman go? He went to Bir- 
mingham. He (Mr. Labouchere) went 
to his constituents at Northampton. He 
would tell the right hon, Gentleman that 
public opinion was as sound in Northamp- 
ton as it was unsound in Birmingham. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) had been to the 
only masters that he recognised—his 
constituents. Aud he had come back not 


Mr. Labouchere 
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If so, why did they waste their time over ; 
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only with a full assurance that his con- 
stituents agreed absolutely with him in 
his protest as a Radical against their 
having put over them a Premier who 
was in the House of Lords, but they had 
given him a mandate, and that mandate 
he was going to fulfil, They expected 
in the Address something about the 
House of Lords. They were very much 
disappointed, and he suspected that a 
great many other people were dis- 
appointed also. They felt that it was 
his duty—a duty which he most willingly 
accepted—if there was no sound declara- 
tion in the Address against the House of 
Lords to move an Amendment to the 
Address, and that Amendment he was 
going to move. Now, they had had a 
good many utterances from responsible 
gentlemen in the Ministry in regard to 
the House of Lords, but what did these 
utterances amount to? They amounted 
to this—that something ought to be done 
at some time. What that something was 
that ought to be done or when it was to 
be done they did not know. Very 
possibly, after this assurance in regard to 
Home Rule in Ireland, these declarations 
would be supplemented by a statement 
that they were only to deal with the 
matter of the House of Lords as soon as 
the House of Lords were induced to 
agree with them on the subject. He 
was not going to inflict ou the House 
an indictment against the House of 
Lords. He had more than once in 
previous Parliaments spoken on the sub- 
ject, and he bad already stated bis views 
of the recent conduct of their Lordships’ 
House. It would be admitted that the 
House of Lords consisted of hereditary 
Peers, Bishops, aud gentlemen who 
had been sent up some _ because 
they were brewers, some because they 
were bankers, some because they were 
rich noneutities, and some because they 
were failures in the House of Commons, 
and it was a remarkable thing that the 
last three Lords whom the Liberal 
Party had selected for this honour—Sir 
Hussey Vivian, Mr. Stuart Rendel, and 
Mr. Cyril Fowler—who, unless he was 
mistaken, qualified themselves for being 
hereditary legislators by voting for his 
Resolution, declaring that there ought to 
be no hereditary legislators in this self- 
governing country. These were the 
sort of men they made Lords. He said 
nothing against these gentlemen. No 
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donbt there were gentlemen in the other! That Bill was thrown out in the House 
House, and no doubt they had many | of Lords. Mr. Forster, the then Chief 
estimable private qualities, but unques-| Sectetary for Ireland, attributed all the 
tionably they were all from one class, | difficulties, all the troubles, and all the 
and that was the capitalist class. Some | outrages that ensued in Ireland to the 
had capital in land; some had capital | fact that the Government having the 
in cash, and not ouly was that the case, | responsibilities of Office were yet not 
but they were all Conservatives—and | able to carry out their own government 
when he used the word “ Conservative” | in Ireland. In 1893 they again had the 
he meant it entirely in the Party sense majority in the country, but what 
of the word. As for Radicals, if an | happened? During last Session three 
angel were to appear from Heaveu and | important measures had passed that 
say, as was said of the City of the Plains,| House. The Home Rule Bill was 
that unless three just Radicals were to | passed after a long discussion, but was 
be found in the House of Lords the | thrown out by the House of Lords in a 
House of Lords would be destroyed, | day or two. The Employers’ Liability 
why it would be destroyed. The theory | Bill was so emasculated in the House of 
of an Upper Chamber, as he had always | Lords that the Government thought it 
understood it, was to prevent hasty and | was not justified in going on with it after 
impulsive legislation; to give the} it came back with the Lords’ Amend- 
country time to think twice over a|meuts. How was it they had been able 
matter before it was absolutely decided ; | to pass the Parish Councils Bill? Be- 
to step in when the Lower Chamber pro- | cause the Duke of Devonshire told the 
ceeded ultra vires and brought on any | House of Lords that it would be a serious 
matter to which the country had not} matter for them to throw out three im- 
assented, and it also had the cardinal | portant measures in one Session. But 
duty of revising Bills in a non-p_litical | they had to pass that Bill in a somewhat 
sense. A worse set of men to discharge | emasculated form. Now what was it 
these duties than the House of Lords | that was proposed ? One of the Bills 
could not possibly be brought together. | mentioned was in reference to registra- 
They were not independent of Party| tion. The Duke of Devonshire had 
feeling or class feeling. The right hon. | already told them he believed they meant 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian | to gerrymander the constituencies in the 
in his last speech in that House said | Registration Bill and that the Lords 
the position was intolerable. How did | would take care to throw that Bill out. 
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. they understand it? Why they thought | The Conservative Party always con- 


it was a call to arms. They believed | sidered giving more power to the people 
they were going to fight the House of |as gerrymandering the constituencies. 
Lords, and they responded with rap-| So that that Bill would only be passed 
turous cheers to the observations of the | by that House in order to be thrown out 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | in the House of Lords. Then as to the 
Midlothian. The Leader of the Opposi-| Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Would 


_tion frankly and fairly took up the glove; | any gentleman in the secrets of the 





he came forward like Goliath the Philis- | House of Lords get up and say that if 
tine and defied them; he told their | the Commons passed that Bill the Lords 
array that they were very brave in words, ! would pass it and send it up to Her 
but he did not think they would be very | Majesty for approval? They all knew 
brave in deeds. As yet the right hon. ; perfectly well that this Session again 
Geutleman had been right. They all auti- | mast be absolutely wasted, because the 
cipated immediate action—action prompt | Bills they passed would be thrown out 
and drastic upon this matter. He would | in the House of Lords. But it might be 
not go back beyond 1580. In that year | said that after the General Election, 
the Liberal Party gained the elections ; | which must occur at some time or other, 
the country was entirely with them. A | the Lords would pass those Bills which 
Liberal Ministry was formed, and they | they had rejected because they would see 
brought in their programme, One part | that the country was with the Commons. 
of it was a Bill for the government of | Not in the least; for the Lords—the 
Treland, a Bill providing for compensa- Conservatives—had invented a new 
tion for disturbance. What happened ? a to meet this difficulty ; they 
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said that the Liberals always submitted 
several issues to the country, and that if 
they got a majority it was by a species 
of log-rolliug, one elector voting on oue 
issue and another man on another issue ; 
so that the real effect of the Election, no 
matter what the result might be, was not 
to show that the people were in favour of 
all those popular issues, but that possibly 
while they were in favour of one they 
were against another. [ Hear, hear !”’} 
“Hear, hear,” said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, but he would ask had 
not the Conservative Party adopted the 
same doctrine? Had not they done a 
little log-rolling between the parsons aud 
the beer-house keepers, the parsons 
looking after their loaves and fishes, and 
the publicans after their beer? Every 
one on that side of the House, whether 
English, Irish, Seowh, or Welsh Repre- 
sentatives, desired to end the House of 
Lords. He was sick of seeing popular 
measures destroyed in the House of 
Lords—sick of pouring good Radical 
liquor into a Tory vat. They had beea 
told it was necessary that a few more 
object-lessons should be presented to 
the country. Object-lessons they 
had had enough, and the Govern- 
ment ought to cousider they had had 
enough. Were they not aware of the 
resolutions passed at so many public 
meetings ? Of course, it was of no use 
to speak to gentlemen opposite, but he 
could assure them there was not a single 
Radical in the country who was not of 
the opinion that there had been sufficient 
object-lessons for dealing with the House 
of Lords, and who did not desire to go in 
and fight it. Now, how were they 
acting with regard to this intolerable 
position ? The only way to deal with it 
was to put an end to the constant 
opposition which produced it. They 
wanted taken away absolutely from the 
House of Lords the power to interfere 
with the declared will of the country 
through its Representatives in that House. 
For his own part, he was in favour of the 
total abolition of the House of Lords. 
He knew of uo reason why the Bishops 
of one particular Church in this country 
should for a single day longer interfere 
with the declared wishes of the people. 
It had been suggested that they ought to 
have a suspensory veto. He would be 


disposed to vote in favour of a suspensory 
veto provided it were Sessional ; but he 
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could not suppose for a moment that the 
Lords would be content to appear simply 
like rooks in a rookery—simply to caw 
and complain ; for there was no doubt 
that if the House of Commons were to 
decide in favour of a measure in one 
Session, they would not alter their 
opinion in the next because 500 gentle- 
men, who represented absolutely no- 
body, had protested against their action, 
Practically, a  suspensory veto was, 
to all intents and purposes, the same as 
the abolition of the House of Lords, be- 
cause it absolutely did away with their 
right to interfere with the decisions of 
the Commons. It would put a measure 
off for a Session, but he regarded that 
delay as a mere waste of time. Cer- 
tainly if a measure for a suspensory veto 
were supported by a majority of the 
Members on that side of the House, he 
would not refuse to vote for it merely 
because he was himself in favour of a 
still larger and stronger measure for 
dealing with the House of Lords. Three 
things were absolutely essential in the 
settlement of the question between the 
House of Lords and the people of this 
country: first, that that House should 
be strengthened; secondly, that Bills 
passed by the Commons should become 
the law of the land ; and, thirdly, that if 
the Commons devoted themselves to a 
measure urged and agitated for by people 
outside who called upon them to vote for 
it, they should make it absolutely cer- 
tain that the Bill would not be rendered 
nugatory by the opposition of the House 
of Lords. They had often heard that 
it would require a revolution to put 
an end to the House of, Lords, 
but there was nothing in the 
world more simple. There were Con- 
stitutional means of overcoming the 
resistance of that House. It had been 
suggested that the Government for the 
time being should only issue writs of 
summous to those Lords who were in 
accord with them. Well, that would 
not be un-Constitutional. Our old Kings 
were accustomed todo it, though the prac- 
tice had fallen into desuetude. But, for 
his own part, he thought the simpler 
course would be to create 500 Lords. 


Answer to Her 


An hon, Member: And cook them in 
their own juice. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE accepted the 
phrase—and cook them in their own 
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juice. Nobody would suggest that that 
was un-Constitutional. In the reign of 
George I. a Bill was brought in to limit 
the power of the Crown to create Peers. 
That Bill was passed iu the House of 
Lords and camé down to the Commons, 
where it was opposed by Sir Robert 
Walpole and others, who based their 
opposition on this : if it were impossible 
for the Crown to create Peers in order to 
pass any particular measure upon which 
the Peers were in opposition to the will 
of the country, the Lords would be 
absolute masters of the situation; and 
on that ground the Bill was thrown out. 
But it was unnecessary to go back to 
the time of George I., for in 
the reign of William IV., when the 
Reform Bill was passed, the then 
Prime Minister obtained permission. to 
create a sufficient number of Peers to 
carry that Bill through the House of 
Lords ; and the mere threat created such 
alarm among its Members that so many 
of those who opposed stayed away that 
the Reform Bill was passed. He men- 
tioned those facts to show that there 
were Constitutional precedent:. His 
Amendment was in two parts: the first 
was declaratory, and the second ex- 
pressed the hope that should the Lords 
not be inclined to yield, Her Majesty 
should be advised to use the Consti- 
tutional power in her hands. He was 
anxious to be at one with the Govern- 
ment in this matter; but if for any 
recondite or State reason they did not 
like the latter part of the Amendment, he 
was ready to strike it out, because really 
his great desire was that the essential 
first pagt of the Amendment should be 
passed hy the House. He sincerely 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
opposed upon merely technical grounds. 
It could not be said to be objected to 
because it was not in the Address to the 
Crown. It was not in the Queen's 
Speech, but Lord Rosebery had himself 
informed them that the Queen’s Speech 
was rather a setting forth of their views 
and putting down of the measures they 
anticipated would be passed during the 
present Session. No one could complain 
that this would be a Vote of Want of 
Confidence. As he understood it, a Vote 
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of Want of Confidence would be if it 
were proposed to strike out any particular 
point on which their minds were bent, or 
to add anything with which they did not 
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themselves agree. Surely it was mere 
vanity aud red-tapeism to say, “We do 
agree with you, but we think the moment 
ill-chosen—we do not like to have our 
beautiful Address interfered with, and 
we will therefore vote against you.” At 
the present time it was most desirable 
that the country should be assured of the 
views of the Government, and upon a 
question of this kind it was better not to 
depend upon the words of this or that 
Minister uttered in Parliament or at a 
meeting in the Foreign Office, but that 
the House and the Government should 
state solemnly the views they entertained 
on the matter. He repeated his hope 
that the Government would not be pre- 
vented from accepting this Amendment 
on mere pedantic grounds. People out- 
side did not understand pedantic grounds. 
They looked upon the Resolution as 
direeted against the House of Lords, and 
it would be the greatest disappointment 
to Radicals outside the House if the 
Government refused to accept it. It would 
be adopted with acclamation, and had 
been adopted at every Liberal meeting in 
the country. Properly understood, this 
would be a Vote of Confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. He wanted to free 
them from a degrading servitude to the 
House of Lords—to give them power to 
carry out their own views and their own 
measures. ‘To look upon this as a Vote 
of Want of Confidence was as though a 
slave-owner, raving at a philanthropist 
who was seeking to strike off the chains 
of his slave, were to represent that the 
efforts of the philanthropist amounted to 
a Vote of Want of Confidence. He 
begged to move his Amendment. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) cordially seconded the Amend- 
ment which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton had chosen a very opportune 
time for moving, a time when the House 
of Lords had abundantly proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt that they paid 
very little heed to the opinions of the 
Commons or the wishes of the electo- 
rate. He supported the Amendment 
not only ou account of deeds done 
by the House of Lords in the past or 
because of the measures they had ruined 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
but because he was opposed to the prin- 
ciple of a Second Chamber. It was 
contrary to the true interests. of a Demo- 
cracy to permit to exist a Chamber 
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which had the power of vetoing mea- 
sures passed by the Representatives of 
the people chosen by ballot at the 
polling-booths. The electorate were 
convinced that the Liberal policy was 
right and wise, and by their votes sent a 
Liberal majority to that House ; but the 
measures passed there in the interests of 
the people had to pass through the 
burning, fiery furnace of the House of 
Lords. Those measures had to go be- 
fore a body of hereditary legislators who 
had not been chosen for their fitness to 
represent anybody, but were in their 
places by mere accident of birth. Lord 
Rosebery could not see why that acci- 
dent of birth should prevent a man 
serving his country in any position; but 
there was no reason why that mere 
accident should enable a man to sit in a 
Second Chamber, and should give him 
the power of criticising and destroying 
Bills passed by the Commons. The 
Leader of the Opposition said the other 
night that throughout the whole civil- 
ised world existed the principle of a 
Second Chamber ; but surely the whole 
civilised world was at liberty to pro- 
gress, and to shape its requirements 
according to the altered couditions 
of changing time. Forms of Go- 
vernment surely should not be made 
in a cast-iron mould—unalterable. 
Government should be as perfect a 
machine as could be devised, and if it 
was to properly perform the work re- 
quired of it should have all the latest 
improvements. Existing forms might 
have answered in the past, but surely 
when a Government had to drop its 
measures because there was not the least 
chance of passing them, the time had 
come when legislation must be accelerated. 
That would be done by taking from the 
Second Chamber its veto, and no longer 
allowing it to throw out the measures the 
Commons had passed. Take the example 
of last Session. Several important 
measures had been passed by the 
Commons. The House of Lords hai 
rejected them. That House threw out 
the Home Rule Bill, which had in the 
Commons occupied a time so long that it 
was unexampled in the history of Parlia- 
ment. They destroyed the Employers’ 
Liabilty Bill and the Scotch Fisheries 
Bill. The House of Peers thought 
they were better able to form a correct 
opinion of the real requirements of the 
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working classes than the Representatives 
of the people themselves, and by their 
action last Session kad vastly increased 
the difficulties of legislation. But 
it was not only during last Session ; 
they had been constantly doing the 
same thing for the last 100 years, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, who was now 
acting in concert with the other side of 
the House, had said 

“that during the last 100 years the House of 
Lords had never contributed one iota to popular 
liberty and freedom; that they had done 
nothing to advance the commonweal, and had 
denied justice and reform ;” 

and he instanced the Irish Land Act of 
1870, the Compensation for Disturbance 
Act, the Act of 1880, and the more im- 
portant parts of the Land Act of 1881, 
all of which they had thrown out. No 
one would deny that the Irish Land 
Question lay at the very root of Irish 
difficulties, and the House of Lords, by 
their action in mutilating and rejecting 
those Bills, had done much towards 
widening and deepening them, On the 
other hand, when, in 1882, the House of 
Lords had to consider a Coercion Bill, 
they managed to rush it through all its 
stages in one Sitting. When they had 
before them any Bill to ameliorate the 
condition of the Irish people they seemed 
to revel in its destruction, They were 
always out of tune with any measure of 
freedom. It was unnecessary to go into 
what that House had done in regard to 
land legislation and ecclesiastical and 
social reforms ; but he must call atten- 
tion to the way they had treated Bills to 
reform the representation in the Com- 
mous. One would have thought the 
House of Commons would be the proper 
body to determine the constituencies and 
electors by which it should be chosen. 
Going back for a moment to 1830, he 
found that a number of the electors of 
Newark complained that the Duke of 
Neweastle had controlled the election in 
their borough, and the answer given by 
the Duke to their Petition was—* May 
I not do what I like with my own ?” 
And still at the present time, after all 
the old means of influencing the 
electors had been swept away, much 
the same feelings and ideas were 
manifested by the ‘ory Honse of Lords. 
It seemed to him that the elected Repre- 
sentatives of the country were capable 
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of legislating for the people without the 
intervention of the other House. In 
1871 the House of Lords rejected the 
Ballot Bill, which was introduced to enable 
electors secretly to choose their Represen- 
tatives and to seeure purity of election. 
But the Lords cared nothing for that, 
they delayed the necessary reform as 
long as they dared, and they only gave 
way because the voice of the country 
and of the House of Commons was most 
pronounced against them. Even then 
they gave way most ungraciously. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland once told the 
country that the Lords were never to be 
found on the side of justice, and he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the history of the last 50 years fur- 
nished a most damning record of their 
actions. By their conduct they were 
reducing Parliamentary Government toa 
farce. One of the old cries of the Liberal 
Party was “Government by the people 
for the people,” and if they meant to 
stick to that they could not do otherwise 
than vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Northampton. It was 
nothing more than a snare, a sham, 
and a delusion to say that the people 
were being governed by the people 
when these hereditary legislators were 
enabled thus to control the action of 
the House of Commons. The House of 
Lords was a House composed of great 
dignitaries of the Church and of men 
wno held a position by accident of birth, 
and they were now as much out of 
sympathy with the people as ever they 
were. The Peers, in fact, were now the 
mere puppets of one man, their Party 
Leader, who put a penny in the slot and 
the machine worked. For these reasons 
he most cordially seconded the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. 


Majesty's Most 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words— 


“And we humbly pray Your Majesty that the 
power now enjoyed by persons not elected to 
Parliament by the possessors of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise to prevent Bills being sub- 
mitted to Your Majesty for Your Royal approval 
shall cease, and we respectfully express the 
hope that, if it be necessary, Your Majesty will, 
with and by the advice of Your responsible 
Ministers, use the power vested in Your Majesty 
to secure the passing of this much-needed 
reform.” —(.VUr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : I need hardly 


say, with regard to the views which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Northampton 
takes of the course adopted by the House of 
Lords, not only this year, but in many 
preceding years, towards Bills passed by 
the House of Commons—I need not say 
how entirely I concur with the language 
and with the principles laid down by the 
late Prime Minister on this subject. He 
has said that it is one of the great sub- 
jects of the present time ; he has said itis 
one which will oceupy the attention of this 
House and of the nation in a most serious 
manner, and that it is quite impossible 
that the state of things—I am speaking 
not of this Bill or that, but of a long- 
continued series of actions by the House 
of Lords in rejecting and in mutilating 
Liberal measures which are sent up by 
the House of Commons, and which are 
approved of by the great majority of 
the nation—is a state of things which 
ought not and cannot continue. In that 
we are entirely agreed, and upon that 
view we mean to proceed. But the 
question I have to ask myself is, whether 
or not I cun vote for or support the 
Resolution moved by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton. I do not 
quite understand at what my hon. Friend 
aims. He begins by humbly praying 
Her Majesty that the power now en- 
joyed by the House of Lords shall cease. 
But then how is Her Majesty to make 
that power cease? That is assuming a 
power in the Crown—[ Mr. LaBoucHERE 
dissented.] Well, that is what the 
Amendment states. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ex- 
plain? Her Majesty has responsible 
Ministers, and no doubt acts by their 
advice. Therefore when I used the 
words *‘ Her Majesty,” it was the mere 
technical form used in the Address for 
Her Majesty’s responsible Ministers. I 
should like them to bring in a Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : That is not 
what my hon. Friend has said. What 
he has said in this Resolution is that he 
prays the Crown to put an end to the 
House of Lords. That is a proposition 
which he can hardly, I should imagine, 
expect the Government, or indeed any 
Member of the Liberal Party, to vote 
for. Then he proceeds in the second 
part to say that— 


“We respectfully express the hope that, if 
it be necessary,’ 
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that is a curious qualification, but I sup- 
pose he has made up his mind that it is 
necessary — 

“Your Majesty will, with and by the advice 
of your responsible Ministers,” 
there he introduces responsible Ministers, 
bnt not in the first part— 
“use the power vested in Your Majesty to 
secure the passing of this much-needed reform.” 
Well, then, my hon. Friend says. that 
that means the creation of 500 Peers. 
But in the beginning of his speech he 
rather objected to the few Peers that had 
been created, and he passed rather a 
censure upon the Peers who had been 
made recently. His views, however, are 
more extensive, and he desires, I presume, 
that the result of the passing of the 
Amendment should be that to-morrow or 
next week there should be 500 Peers 
created on the spot. I suppose that my 
hon. Friend has his list ready. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I have a list 
of stalwarts, who will sacrifice themselves 
for a short time, in order to destroy 
themselves as Peers and their brother 
Peers. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I have no 
doubt my hon. Friend has his list ready, 
but is he prepared to guarantee that they 
are stalwart ? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : Yes. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: But before 


we are committed toa policy of that 
character I think the House will see that 
we should consider whether the method 
my hon. Friend proposes is a practicable 
one. I do not desire to pursue these 
criticisms on what, after all, is a very 
serious matter. I doask hon. Gentlemen 
who feel with me to remember that we 
are debating a very serious subject, 
in which every step ought to be 
most carefully considered, and that 
the spirit in which we must proceed 
in a matter of this kind, as my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian has impressed upon us, ought to 
be one of grave deliberation, and we 
ought not to embark on a Resolution of 
this character, which in my opinion will 
not tend to advance the object which my 
hon. Friend has at heart. If my hon. 
Friend has not confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government—I do not know 
whether he has 





Mr. LABOUCHERE: None. 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: So I under- 
stand ; and that being so, I hope those 
who have a more benevolent view of 
Her Majesty’s Government than my hon. 
Friend takes will be disposed to trust 
them to consider and deal with a ques- 
tion of this gravity and importance, and 
to bring under the consideration of the 
House and of the nation the manner and 
the measures which we think proper for 
advancing a matter in which we are as 
deeply interested as in my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 147; 
Noes 145.—( Division List, No. 2.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, again pro- 


posed. 


Finances or Inp1a. 


*Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, he 
was afraid the empty Benches of the 
House were rather illustrative of the 
degree of interest that was taken in our 
fellow-subjects in India; but, at any 
rate, it illustrated a point he would en- 
deavour to’submit to the House. Com- 
plaints had been made of various omis- 
sions in the Speech from the Throne, 
and amongst the different subjects which 
had not been touched on, perhaps it 
was not remarkable to find England’s 
greatest Dependency. But there might 
be, and he believed there was, sufficient 
reason for that significant omission in the 
fact that at this very time Her Majesty’s 
Government had inflicted—he did not say 
that they were thoroughly aware of 
what they were doing—a great wrong 
and injustice upon the people of India. 
No doubt the House and the country 
were familiar with the leading cireum- 
stances connected with the present 
financial condition of India. They were 
aware that while the Government of 
India received its revenues in silver, it 
had very large fixed liabilities for pay- 
ment in this country in gold, and that, 
with a constantly accelerated deprecia- 
tion of silver as compared with gold, the 
burden of silver payments was con- 
stantly increasing. Under these cireum- 
stances, which brought about a very re- 
markable and acute stage of financial 
difficulty, the Indian Government natu- 
rally acceded with alacrity to the in- 
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vitation of the different Governments of 
Europe and America to combine and 
agree upon some common scheme of 
action for restoring silver to a better 
position with respect to gold. He was 
not going to inflict on the House an 
attempt at an essay on bimetallism. He 
would only observe, or note, a notorious 
fact that he presumed no one would have 
the hardihood to controvert—namely, 
that whether or not that International 
meeting of financiers might or might not 
have led to some successful measure, 
at any rate, the Government of this 
country not only gave no definite assist- 
ance to the Government of India, but 
threw difficulties in its way. It was 
notorious that the unfructuous result of 
the Conference was due almost entirely 
to the hostile attitude assumed towards 
it by the English Government. On that 
point he apprehended there was no 
doubt. The result was, that silver went 
lower and lower without any remedy 
being applied, and then the Indian Go- 
vernment, as a last resource, proposed 
that the Mints should be closed, and that, 
as a necessary corollary, the Secretary of 
State, instead of continuing to sell his bills 
in the open market by auction to the 
highest bidder, must stop the sale of them 
—at any rate, that he must put a fixed 
limit on them below which they would 
not be offered for sale. It was antici- 
pated that in this way, at any rate, 
stability would be given to the rupee, 
and that its further fall would be re- 
tarded. That expectation was un- 
doubtedly fulfilled for so long as that 
policy was pursued. The Mints were 
still closed ; but almost in the middle of 
the experiment, for some reason or other 
with which the outdoor public were not 
acquainted, and which both the onter and 
the inuer public were absolutely unable 
to understand—it was equally « mystery to 
the monetary interests in the City—the 
Secretary of State appeared suddenly to 
have lost heart, to have given way, and 
to have begun again to open the auction 
sale of his bills. The result was a still 
further alarming fall in the gold price of 
the rupee, with, of course, the necessary 
consequence of a very large increase of 
the silver burden of the Government of 
India ; and as a result of this, for the 
present financial year, at a time when 
India was prosperous in itself, after a 
good harvest, and in a time of general 
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peace—with no special or abnormal ex- 
penditure—the Government of India had 
got to face the beginning of the financial 
year, with all the unknown liabilities 
that might come on it—and who could 
say what they would be ?—with a 
deficit of 34 crores of rupees, or, 
in conventional sterling, of £3,500,000, 
Under these circumstances, the only 
resource open to the Indian Government 
was extra taxation in some form or 
other. To have allowed the deficit to go 
on with the prospect of a probably re- 
curring deficit next year would have 
been—to say the least of it—a very 
disreputable line of action. But 
when the House came to consider the 
question of taxation in India, it was 
confronted with difficulties on every side. 
The great staple item of taxation was 
the land, and the land was settled all 
over India either in perpetuity or on long 
leases, so that a sudden increase of 
revenue by the raising of the Land Tax 
was impracticable, even if it would not 
be highly dishonest to increase the 
charges on one particular class of the 
people. The Income Tax touched only 
a very small proportion of the com- 
munity in India. Any tax to be pro- 
ductive in India must be collected from 
the great bulk of the people, and the 
Salt Tax, which fulfilled this condition, 
was undoubtedly already as high as in 
fairness it could be carried. No doubt 
every person connected with the Indian 
Government desired, above everything, to 
lower the Salt Duties. Under these cir- 
cumstances, almost the only course open 
to the Government was to obtain the 
necessary revenue for covering the 
deficit by imposing Import Duties on 
goods which went into India. It so 
happened that the very moderate general 
Import Duty of 5 per cent.—in no sense 
a Protective Duty—on all Indian imports 
would realise almost precisely the sum of 
£3,500,000, which was required to bring 
about financial equilibrium. Although 
the Government of India had not dis- 
tinctly said it was their intention to place 
a 5 per cent. duty on all classes of com- 
modities, it was an open secret that 
this was their desire. It was equally 
an open secret that while they had 
been allowed to impose a 5 per cent, 
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duty on everything else, cotton 
goods, which formed the largest 


article of importation, had been ex- 
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cluded from the new duty. Every other 
description of goods was to be taxed, 
but cotton goods were to remain un- 
taxed. This action, which of course 
emanated from the Home Government, 
had created a very remarkable and extra- 
ordinary amount of excitement and in- 
dignation in India. He had no recol- 
lection during his long connection with 
India of any circumstence about which 
all classes, British or native, who were 
capable of forming a judgment on the 
matter at all, had been so much united 
as they had been upon this one. They 
knew that if any taxation could be said to 
be acceptable to the people of India, this 
was a form which would be acceptable. 
They knew that the 5 per cent. duty had 
only a very moderate effect upon the price 
of the article imported, that its incidence 
would be almost imperceptible, and that 
unless such an Import Duty were raised 
there would be a deficit which must 
sooner or later be covered by some other 
and more objectionable form of taxation. 
They knew, moreover, that the attitude 
of the Indian Government towards India 
was one which it would not venture to 
adopt towards the humblest of our 
colonies. It might be said that India 
was not in the position of a colony, that it 
was not a free country, that it had not 
got Representative Institutions. That 
was true; but surely it was the more 
reason why Great Britain should exercise 
the greatest forbearance, and even the 
greatest delicacy, in dealing with addi- 
tions to Indian taxation. It had often 
happened, no doubt, that the British 
Government had interfered with the 
customs of the people of India, but it 
had only done so when it had felt that 
those customs were repugnant to the 
morality of the Western world, and in 
response to the appeals of the Govern- 
ment on the spot, and in harmony 
wth the wishes of the more educated 
and liberal classes in that country. 
‘It was obvious and notorious that the 
action now being taken was taken in 
opposition to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment of India and to the wishes and 
feelings of all classes in that country. 
There was no question now of higher 
morality ; it was simply a question of 
interfering with the fiseal rights of 
India in the interest of British manu- 
facturers. There was evidence of this 
in the report which appeared in the 
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papers of the deputation which waited 
on the late Secretary of State (the Earl 
of Kimberley) to protest against the 
levying of a duty on cotton goods. Any- 
one who read, that report must have 
sympathised with the Secretary of State, 
as far gs one could sympathise with a 
man who did a wrong thing, because it 
was so obvious that he was acting against 
his own convictions, and because he had 
not- a word of argument or excuse to 
offer. He (Sir G. Chesney) would appeal 
to every friend of India in the House to 
support the Amendment, and so to let 
the people of India see that they had 
in the House of Commons those who 
would see justice done to them, Every- 
one was well aware what mischief 
and injury was done in former years by 
our high-handed and foolish commercial 
policy, and how, in order to support 
what was supposed to be the benefit of 
British industry, colonies were exploited, 
and the manufacturing industries of 
Ireland were allowed to wither up. It 
would now be said that both sides of 
the House were actuated by a higher 
morality. If that were the case, was the 
present Government going to resort to 
the old vicious system of commercial op- 
pression over again? Everyone knew 
that the action now being taken was due 
to the desire to buy off the agitation of a 
certain Party in the House. It was said 
that if any other course were adopted 
Manchester would make things too hot 
for the Government. No one would wish 
to injure Manchester, which represented 
Lancashire, one of the largest and most 
patriotic sections of the country. Whilst 
he appealed to the higher motives of 
Lancashire, he felt at the same time that 
the imposition of this trifling duty would 
not really appreciaoly affect Manchester 
trade. Even if it should do so, it would 
be far better in the long run for Man- 
chester and for England that it should 
cause some present loss, rather than 
that a policy should be adopted 
which would tend permanently to excite 
a feeling of hostility, and to alienate the 
sentiments of the people of India from 
Great Britain. He believed that our 
politival connection with India was of a 
very fragile character. He did not mean 
that we could not if we chose hold that 
country in subjection, but he said that if 
we were to govern India not by brutal 
military force, but on the same principles 
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of government as were applied to our- 
selves, it would be well not to allow the 
people of India to feel that we were 
legislating not in their interests but in 
our own. There was even now, he 
thought, a way for the Government out 
of the false position in which they had 
placed themselves. If it were thought 
that the imposition of a duty on cotton 
goods would give a preferential advan- 
tage to Indian-made goods, it was open 
to the Government to meet the objection 
by imposing an Excise Duty on Indian 
manufactures. He did not think it would 
be a happy or a very creditable thing to 
do ; but, at any rate, it would get over one 
of the most palpable objections, and 
enable the Government to escape from 
their present false position. He begged 
to move his Amendment. 

*Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
would seeond the Amendment. Though 
he was deeply interested in the cotton 
mauufacture, and though all his interests 
were very much opposed to the levying 
of a duty on cotton in India, he could not 
help feeling that the financial position of 
India rendered such a course necessary. 
He was bound to associate himself with 
the remarks that bad fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, as he 
was quite confident they were exciting 
in India a strong feeling against the Go- 
vernment here, and, looking at the dread- 
ful condition into which Indian finance 
had fallen, he thought they were entitled 
to give a free hand to the Government 
of India. At the present moment the 
financial state of India was worse than 
had been the case for many years, and he 
did not think the House quite realised 
what a serious condition of things there 
was in India. By artificial means they 
were able to keep up the value of the 
rupee at Is. 2d., but the value of it in 
bullion was only 10}d.; and who could 
have any confidence that they would be 
able to maintain the exchange in India 
at that artificial rate for much longer ? 
So far it had simply been kept up by the 
Indian Government refusing to sell bills, 
but they would have to sell con- 
tinuously now in order to preserve the 
Indian Government from bankruptcy ; 
within the next 12 months they would 
have to sell an amount equivalent to 
£19,009,0.0 sterling. He himself ap- 
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prehended a very great fall in the rate of 
exchange in the near future, and should 
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not be surprised if the rupee in India in 
the next year or two fell to 10d. There 
was but one logical, real, aud substantial 
remedy for that state of things. The 
Indian Government had pressed upon the 
Home Government for very many 
years—only to be treated with con- 
tempt—the necessity of this country 
joining other nations in Europe and the 
United States of America in reverting to 
the old system that gave them a fixed 
exchange in India for 70 years. Unless 
that were done, he believed that even the 
financial genius of his right hon. Friend 
would not be able to prevent the Indian 
Government getting into something like 
bankruptey. He believed that the pro- 
posal now before the House was buta 
feeble attempt to grapple with the 
difficulty, but still it was an attempt that 
should be made. However, he could 
only give a qualified adhesion to the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. Con- 
sidering that Lancashire had scarcely been 
able to hold its head above water for the 
last 10 years, and that there had been an 
almost total absence of profit in carrying 
on the great cotton trade, it would be out 
of the question for a Free Trade country 
like England to impose a duty which 
would protect Indian cotton goods ; 
therefore he claimed that a corresponding 
Excise Duty should be put on Indian 
goods. With this explanation he begged 
to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words, 

“And humbly to represent to Your Majesty 
that this House has learnt with regret the 
determination of Your Majesty's advisers, con- 
trary to the wishes of the people of India, to 
restrain the Government of that country from 
taking the measures proposed by them for meet- 
ing the deficit in their revenues; and that, in 
the opinion of this House, such a disregard of 
the feelings and interests of the Lyn of India 
is at variance with the principles which should 
regulate our conduct towards them.”—(Sir G. 
Chesney.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I am rather sorry, Sir, 
this question has been raised to-night, 
not merely ou personal grounds—though 
I only took possession of the Office yester- 
day morning—but rather on the ground 
of public convenience. The Govern- 
ment, through my right hon. Friend the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, have 
already promised that after Easter they 
will find a day for the full discussion of 
Indian finances, and during the small 
time that has already been consumed this 
evening the hon. Members who moved 
and seconded this Amendment have 
dipped, to some extent, into the cur 
rency question, and raised that difficult 
subject. I think it would have been better 
if we could have adjourned the whole of 
this question until the day that is to be 
devoted to Indian finances had been 
reached. At all events, it will be my 
duty, in a very imperfect manner, to meet 
the case so far as I can this evening. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
has used a rather strong expression ; he 
has described the action of the Govern- 
ment—that is, the Home Government as 
distinguished from the Government of 
India—as having done a great wrong and 
injustice to the people of India, and has 
also spoken of commercial oppression. 
That is a very grave charge to bring 
against the Indian Executive in England, 
and I must endeavour, for a moment or 
two, to submit to the House two or 
three considerations which I will ask 
hon. Members fairly to regard before 
they accept a Motion founded on such a 
theory. If a wrong and injustice in 
this case have been done to the people 
of India it must be by inflicting either 
excessive or unjust taxation. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite will not quarrel with 
that interpretation of his position. It 
would be a wrong and unjust thing to 
levy unjust taxation, but the point we 
have to consider is whether the action of 
the Home Government has been to 
inflict either the one or the other. 

*Sir G. CHESNEY: My objection 
was that the Government here have not 
allowed the Indian Government to 
impose taxation according to the wishes 
of India, and the question of whether 
the taxation is just or whether there be 
none was not raised. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will admit the Imperial 
Government is responsible for the taxa- 
tion of India, and it will be my duty to 
explaip how the matter stands, and to 
submit that the charge of inflicting a 
wrong and injustice upon India has not 
been proved. I wust ask the House to 


recall the fact that this is not a 
new question; this is an old 
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troversy, and has been the result 
of long and careful consideration both in 
India and England, and I was sorry to hear 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman say the 
action of my predecessor was influenced 
by Party motives, and that the conduct 
of the Executive here in disallowing that 
proposed taxation was influenced by 
Party considerations and the desire to 
propitiate a certain class of votes in this 
House. Whether the action has been 
right or wrong, it has had the judgment 
of the House of Commons confirmed by 
Secretaries of State belonging to both 
political Parties, after a great deal of 
discussion on the matter. I would like 
to remind the House that this im- 
portant question of cotton goods was 
discussed by Lord Salisbury in his 
Despatch of the 15th of July, 1875, and 
he then drew the attention of the Go- 
vernment of India to the effect of the 
duty on the coarser class of cotton goods. 
Later in the same year he returned to the 
subject ; he explained it in an exceedingly 
able argument, and referred to this 
Import Duty as preventing the im- 
portation of an article of the first 
necessity, and tending to operate as a 
Protective Duty in favour of the native 
manufacturer. Lord Salisbury in 1875 
was of opinion it was impracticable to 
levy a duty on the imports of cotton from 
Lancashire. Even then, when the pro- 
duction of native cotton was less than it 
is now, Lord Salisbury spoke of it as a 
“Protective Duty in favour of a native 
manufacture,” and he went on— 

“It is thus inconsistent with the policy which 
Parliament, after very mature deliberation, has 
sanctioned, and which on that account it is not 
open to Her Majesty’s Government to allow to 
be set aside without special cause in any part 
of the Empire under their direct control. The 
speedy removal,” in the opinion of Lord Salis- 
bury, “was a matter of serious importance 
both to Indian and Imperial interests.” 

I am not going to trouble the House with 
a history of this matter, but a Resolution 
was passed in 1877 in favour of the 
abolition of these duties, and the Go- 
vernment of the day, then represented by 
the noble Lord the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, one of the Members for 
Middlesex (Lord G. Hamilton), added to 
that Resolution that the duties should be 
repealed 

“so soon as the financial condition of India 
will permit.” 

No doubt the question is a fair one to be 
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raised on the financial condition of India. 
Eventually, in 1879—and I wish to call 
attention particularly to this point—the 
House of Commons passed a Resolution— 
“That the Indian Import Duty on cotton 
goods, being unjust alike to the Indian con- 
sumer and the English producer, ought to be 
abolished, and this House accepts the recent 
reduction in these duties as a step towards their 
total abolition, to which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are pledged.” 
I would here remark that where Parlia- 
ment has, after protracted discussion, 
arrived at a distinct Resolution as to the 
policy that ought to be pursued in 
respect of this duty in India, it would 
not be open to the Executive Govern- 
ment to take a step reversing that 
decision without the matter being dis- 
eussed in this House. A few years after- 
wards Sir Evelyn Baring repealed the 
whole of the Import Duties on cotton, and 
I would like to ask the House what has 
been the effect of that repeal? Has it 
been an injustice in any way to the 
people of India; has it interfered with 
the development of the Indian cotton 
trade—and I regard this as an essential 
condition of the prosperity of the people 
—has it interfered with the native pro- 
duction ; has the unrestricted competition 
of Lancashire produced an _ injurious 
effect on Indian trade ? I would ask 
the permission of the House just to give 
two or three figures. In 1881-2, the 
year before the duties were repealed, the 
exports of Indian twist and yarn amounted 
to the value of 1,369,000 tens of rupees. 
In 1892-3 the value of the exports was 
6,773,000 tens of rupees. ‘That is as to 
twist and yarn. If we come to piece 
goods of Indian manufacture, the amount 
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exported from India in 1881-2 
was 642,000 tens of rupees ; last 


year it was 1,327,000 tens of rupees. 
Therefore, so far as that part of the 
argument is concerned, I think the 
House will see there has been no injury 
inflicted on the manufacturers of India 
by exposing them to unrestricted compe- 
tition. And I might mention, as further 
proof of that point, that there were 62 
cotton mills in India at that time, and 
now there are 130; then there were 
1,654,000 spindles, now there are 
3,378,000; then there were 15,000 looms, 
now there are 26,000. That is proof 
that the removal of these duties, 
putting India on unrestrictive terms so 
far as competition is concerned with 
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Laneashire, has done India no harm. Then 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman spoke of 
the deficit being an open secret, but I 
am under the impression that his figures 
are like many open secrets—liable to con- 
siderable modification. I hope, when the 
Budget Statement is made, there will not 
be such a deficit as he appears to antici- 
pate. I admit that the Government has 
declined to sanction the imposition of 
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Import Duties on cotton goods. The 
essence of this controversy, I ven- 


ture to submit to the House, is, 
are these duties Revenue Duties or 
are they Protective Duties? The hon, 
Gentleman behind me who seconded 
the Amendment gave the point away at 
once, when be said he would be no party 
to the imposition of any Protective 
Duties whatever. I admit there ought 
to be no discrimination between two 
classes of goods. A discrimination in 
favonr of goods from any part of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions would be unjust 
and unfair, But I rather put to the 
House the real nature of this duty as the 
main influential reasons guiding the con- 
duct of the Home Executive? I 
take it to be the distinction between 
Revenue Duty and Protective Duty, that 
the former, being raised for the purposes 
of Revenue, is imposed upon all articles 
alike, whether they are made at home or 
whether they are imported from abroad. 
But if you put a duty simply upon goods 
imported from abroad, and not the same 
duty upon goods manufactured at home, 
that is a Protective Duty. What is the 
practical effect of that? If the pro- 
posals of the Indian Government were 
carried out, and a duty was levied upon all 
cotton goods imported from abroad, and no 
duty put upon the cotton manufactured in 
India, the full amount of duty would 
have to be paid by the Indian consumer, 
because the Indian manufacturer would 
raise his prices to within an almost 
inappreciable difference of the amount of 
duty placed upon foreign goods. He 
would leave just so small a margin as 
would secure him the market, and there- 
fore, practically, the consumer would 
pay the duty on all the goods. The 
result of that is that, in that case, the 
duty paid does not go into the Ex- 
chequer ; it goes into the pocket of the 
native producer ; and what we say is that 
taxation would be levied upon the con- 
sumer, not for the benefit of the Revenue, 
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but for the benefit of a particular class. 
It therefore must be seen that'to charge 
the Government with acting unjustly to 
the people of India is not strictly correct. 
What is the extent of the present Indian 
manufactures? I have some extra- 
ordinary figures that I will give to the 
House showing the amount of cotton 
goods made in India and exported from 
India. I am not dealing for the moment 
with the home consumption in India, 
which is a considerable item in addition. 
Taking the average of the last three 
years, I find that the exports from the 
United Kingdom into India of yarn and 
twist averaged 42,000,000 Ibs., whilst the 
exports from India to other countries 
amounted to 173,000,000 Ibs. Taking the 
manufacture of piece goods, I find that the 
exports from the United Kingdom to India 
for the three years averaged 1,858,000,000 
yards, whilst the exports from India aver- 
aged 73,000,000 yards. Without going into 
elaborate calculations, I think I can say 
that a considerable proportion of the 
goods consumed in India are manufactured 
in that country, whilst there is a 
growing export trade from that country 
to China and Japan. The suggestion 
that a countervailing duty could be im- 
posed on cotton goods in India is one 
that cannot be adopted without con- 
sideration. I should like to point out 
that there is, as it seems to me, one diffi- 
culty in the way. It is doubtful whether 
in the Native States an Excise Duty 
could be imposed. If, therefore, it was 
imposed upon manufactures in British 


territory, we might be giving a 
Protective Duty to the manufac- 
tures in the Native States. That is 


one of the questions, but there are other 
matters which will have to be very care- 
fully considered before a decision is 
arrived at. Under these circumstances, 
I am not prepared to admit that the 
Government have acted either unfairly 
to India, or that they have sacrificed the 
interests of India to the interests of the 
British manufacturer, The hon. and 
gallant Member said we ought to be 
very forbearing in our dealings with 
India, and with that remark I cordially 
concur. The whole matter, however, is 
one of great difficulty. It is difficult 
to apply rigidly to a country like 
India the same financial principles that 
guide our fiscal arrangements here. 


I think, however, with regard to India as 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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to any other country, we should adopt the 
principle of not protecting one class at 
the expense of the whole community, and 
that is a principle of sound justice, wise 
justice, and trueeconomy. The Govern- 
ment in the course they have taken, and of 
which the hou, and gallant Gentleman 
complains, have been influenced by that 
consideration, and by that cousideration 
alone. The latest telegram which was 
sent to India by my predecessor intimated 
to the Indian Government that Her 
Majesty’s Government were not prepared 
to make a final decision, that they 
regarded the difficulties in this case 
as great, and that they would be 
prepared to receive further representa- 
tions on the subject before coming to such 
final decision. I think that is a course 
which the House will see is a wise and a 
prudent course. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are influenced solely by the desire 
to do justice to the people of India ; to 
protect the consumers in India, which 
means the general bulk of the popula- 
tion, aud not in any way to prejudice or 
fetter the trade of India; and inso doing 
we are carrying out the policy which 
this House so wisely described as in the 
interests alike of the Indian consumer and 
the English producer. In these cir- 
cumstances I hope the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will not press his Motion to 
a Division. He has raised, and raised 
with very great ability and fairness, a 
question on which he is a very competent 
authority. I can assure him that the 
whole question will receive at the India 
Office the most careful and anxious con- 
sideration, and there is no other desire 
there than to do justice to the people of 
India and promote th eir prosperity—both 
financial and social. 


*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) 
had no intention of taking part in this 
diseussion. He would, however, thank 
the Proposer and Seconder of the 
Amendment for taking up this subjece 
and saying what they had said, He did 
not agree with a large portion of their 
remarks, but he did not desire at this 
stage to enter into the discussion for 
two reasons : first, because the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had promised them a day for the 
complete discussion of the finances of 
India ; and second, because these partial 
discussions always led to some un- 
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fortunate misunderstanding and unsatis- 
factory results. 
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Question put, and negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, again 


proposed. 


Dr. J. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green), in rising to move the following 
Amendment :— 

“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the time has come when the cases of all 
prisoners convicted under the Treason Felony 
Act who are and have been for many years 
undergoing punishment for offences arising out 
of insurrectionary movements connected with 
Ireland, may be advantageously reconsidered,” 
said, he regretted that the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
Redmond), in whose name the Amend- 
ment stood, was precluded from moving 
it, as the hon. Member would have dealt 
with a matter of so much importance in 
a far abler manner than he could hope to 
do. He desired, in the first place, to 
repudiate in the most emphatic terms 
any idea that those who took an interest 
in this question were animated by poli- 
tical motives, He would consider any 
one man or any party of men who would 
embark into a question involving so 
deeply the interests of humanity simoly 
for political purposes as guilty of a crisne, 
and he desired to repudiate all such sug- 
gestions as monstrous and unreal. It 
was to him a matter of profound surprise 
and regret that whilst there existed in 
this House a party of Members from 
Ireland, all of them professing a deep 
interest in this question, with the power 
to enforce their views if their will was 
equal to their power, yet, notwithstanding 
that, it should be necessury for them to 
bring forward this Motion Session after 
Session. A year, however, had elapsed 
since a similar Motion was last brought 
before the House. Therefore, a year 
more of punishment had been inflicted on 
the men in whose interest the Amend- 
ment was brought forward, and that in 
itself added weight to this appeal for 
clemency. The present Motion was 
based on the highest prerogative that 
could be exercised—namely, that of 
mercy. The first question was, 
was the definition given in the Amend- 
ment fulfilled by the persons in whose 
interests it was brought forward ? That 
was to say, were they political prisoners? 
He did not think anyone who had given 
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attention to the subject could for a 
moment doubt that they were political 
offenders who were undergoing imprison- 
ment for offences of a political character. 
He was sorry that the Home Secretary 
in his speeches in the House and else- 
where had cast doubt on the reality of 
their position in that respect. If the 
right hon. Gentleman was of that opinion 
he could at any rate appeal from him to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to show 
that in the estimation of the latter right 
hon. Gentleman these men were political 
offenders and nothing else. During the 
time of the General Election the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle, in reply to a 
deputation of Irishmen who waited upon 
him in reference to this question, used 
these words— 

“ We are endeavouring to bring the old system 
of Irish Government completely to an end. When 
we have succeeded in these efforts then will be 
the time to consider whether the British Go- 
vernment would not be well advised as incidental 
to that momentous settlement of national 
accounts to show the same spirit of clemency 
towards these prisoners as was shown, for 
example, by the Government of the French 
Republic towards the exiled communists. Such 
at least is my judgment, and I beg you to con- 
vey it to your friends.” 

What meaning could possibly be derived 
from these words but that the right hon. 
Gentleman did believe they were political 
offenders, and that at the moment of 
closing the blood-stained and tragic 
accounts between the two nations it 
would be a proper and right act to 
amnesty these men? Why, if they were 
not political offenders, would the settle- 
ment of the national accounts involve a 
general gaol delivery ? If anyone ought 
to be anxious for a settlement of this 
amnesty question outside the Irish 
Members it was the Chief Secretary, be- 
cause he did raise in the minds of the 
Irish people by his Leinster Hall 
speech the definite idea that he regarded 
these prisoners as political offenders, who 
should be amnestied. He knew the right 
hon. Gentleman had repudiated such a 
meaning being placed on his words, and 
had said that he meant a general amnesty 
for old feuds ; but that was not the im- 
pression created on the minds of the Irish 
people, who took the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s language to mean that one of his 
first acts would be to obtain the release 
of these persons. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted it would be right to 
amnesty these men on the occasion of 
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closing the accounts. If that be so, was 
it not within the power of the Govern- 
ment at the present moment to close the 
national accounts on this subject ? What 
was the use of keeping it open as a 
sore between the two nations, or between 
a section even of the Irish Nationalists 
and the British Government? That 
seemed to be an illogical position. If it 
was right that there should be a closing 
and settlement of the national account, 
why should they still keep open these 
items in the account, which would be a 
source of irritation and do no good to 
anyone? Supposing certain of these 
men had escaped to America or France, 
and that the Government had demanded 
from the French or American Govern- 
ment their extradition, would that de- 
mand have been listened to? No, they 
would have been told that the offence 
was a political offence, and did not come 
within the class of offences for which 
extradition could be demanded. The 
men, on whose behalf he was appealing, 
were tried not for the possession of the 
dynamite or creating dynamite explo- 
sions. And here let him say that he 
and his friends wished it to be distinctly 
understood now—as they had often 
stated before—that with dynamite and 
its methods they had no sort of sympathy 
or community whatever, but detested 
them as much as anyone could,and should 
continue to teach their fellow-country- 
men that they were bitterly opposed to 
such methods. The prisoners in ques- 
tion were tried under the ‘Treason 
Felony Act of 1848, and got sentences 
of penal servitude for life, which could 
not have been imposed had _ they 
been tried under the Explosives Act. 
Let them contrast for a moment what 
occurred between two sets of prisoners, 
some of whom were convicted under the 
Treason Felony Act and others under 
the Explosives Act. The two sets of 
prisoners were, by a coincidence, tried by 
the same Judge. In the case of the 
Walsall prisoners, who were tried uader 
the Explosives Act, Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins commented on the enormity of the 
crime of which these men were guilty— 
namely, that of a conspiracy to cause 
explosions of a most atrocious character, 
and directed against the most innocent 
of the community, and yet when he 
came to sentence them he awarded them 
punishments ranging from 5 to 10 years, 


Dr. J. Kenny 
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the latter being the highest sentence he 
passed. What would have been the case 
of the political prisoners who in 1888 
were tried by the same Judge under the 
Treason Felony Act had they got 
sentences of this character? The 
majority of them would have been out 
by this time. If justice was to be 
respected it should be even-handed, 
Daly, Egan, and the other men were tried 
and convicted under the Treason Felony 
Act. They were sentenced in the 
spirit of vindictiveness, which at that time 
prevailed in England, and were awarded 
punishment not for treason-felony, but 
for the possession of dynamite in some 
cases, although in one case it was clear 
there was no such possession. He en- 
treated the Home Secretary not to give 
a cut-and-dried answer. There must be 
some reason given for this inequality of 
sentences ; the men who were convicted 


of the lesser crime being dealt with far ' 


more severely than those who were 
guilty of atrocious offences. As to Daly, 
though he was known to be an extreme 
Nationalist, he was a man of high 
honour, and one who would not stoop to 
mean actions to carry out the designs he 
openly avowed. There was no doubt 
in the mind of any man who had 
studied Daly’s trial and the circum- 
stances connected with it that the 
Irish police did plant, by means 
of an agent, the bombs which were 
found in Daly’s possession. If the 
Home Secretary doubted that, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what had 
become of the man who, as they believed, 
lured Daly from Birmingham to Liver- 
pool, who, after Daly’s conviction, had 
disappeared, und never since been heard 
of, and who would have no reason on 
earth to disappear from Liverpool, where 
he was dving a lucrative business, if he 
had not been a provoking agent of the 
Irish police, and acting at their instiga- 
tion ? He was sorry to see the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to find this a subject 
for amusement. There were the state- 
ments of Alderman Manton and Inspector 
Farndale, of Birmingham, on this subject ; 
and although the Home Secretary and 
his predecessor in Office cast doubts on 
such statements, neither Mr. Manton nor 
Mr. Farndale had ever repudiated them. 
Mr. Farndale ought not to be retained 
for a moment in his position if the state- 
ment he had made was not well-founded, 
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and if he had not been able to convince 
the Watch Committee of Birmingham of 
its truth, That statement was most 
specific. It was that he, who was the 
officer that had Daly under observation 
since he came to England, knew that the 
bombs found in his possession when he 
was arrested had been planted on him by 
an agent of the Irish police. That agent 
was the man in Liverpool named O'Neill. 
It was a very suspicious circumstance 
that the police officer from Ireland who 
was able to recognise Daly, and see that 
his pockets were full of bombs, happened 
to be at the railway station, where Daly 
was arrested, though the English In- 


spector stated at the trial that from the | sponsibility. 
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coercion was rampant in Ireland, These 
men were tried in a time of panic, and 
were convicted on evidence which would 
not have been satisfactory if they had 
been charged with other offences. Under 
the circumstances, the Government first 
made these men criminals and then 
punished them for being what the Go- 
vernment had made them. That might 
seem a strange assertion, but it was 
true. Crime was the natural outcome of 
oppression ; these men raised their voices 
against oppression in the only way that 
was then open to them, and it was the 
| Government which made that state of 
| things possible that should bear the re- 
He would remind right 


Gracious Speech. 





time Daly arrived in Liverpool until he | hon. Gentlemen also that there was no 
was arrested the English police had lost | life lost in any of the outrages and very 
sight of him and did not know where he | little property was destroyed. Besides, 


was. On all these grounds he renewed 


| the men were tried under the Treason 


his appeal to the Home Secretary to take | Felony Act, and were political prisoners 


seriously into consideration whether it | pure and simple. 


Amnesty was re- 


was worth while to keep these men in| cognised by all civilised nations ex- 


prison, and who it was he would please 
by doing so. If it were the Opposition 
the right hon. Gentleman thought to 
please he could not expect any gratitude 
from them. The right hon. Gentleman 
and his colleagues had in contemplation 
a great scheme for healing the differences 
between England and Ireland. Let them 
release those men, and remove thereby 
one of the grievances which they had 
power to remove, while it was not in 
their power to relieve the greatest 
grievance. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving his Amendment. 


*Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) } 


seconded the Amendment. He did so 
for two reasons—first, because he was 
obliged by his constituents to do so ; and 


secondly, hecause of the hopes that were | 
raise] in the minds of the Irish people | 


by certain right hon. Gentlemen, who 
now sat on the Ministerial Benches, 
before they came into Office. He dis- 
claimed any sympathy whatever with 
crime. However, it was useful to re- 
member that at the time these crimes 
were committed the circumstances of Tre- 
land were entirely different. Liberal | 


Ministers might not desire to have their | 
memories refreshed with regard to those 
events; but he should point out that 
even when a Liberal Government was in 
power public meetings were proclaimed, 
Associations 


were suppressed, and 





cept Russia. And were British 
Ministers going to adopt the code of 
acknowledged despotism ? The battle- 
ery at the elections in Ireland had been 
that the evicted tenants were to be put in 
and the political prisoners let out. There 
had been 18 months’ talk, and absolutely 
no result. In the words of Shakspere, 
“It was sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” They were face to face with 
the fact that the Government had dropped 
one plank in their political programme and 
east another adrift on the waters of the 
future. But he warned the Government 
that this subject would not be lost sight 
of, and if they did not give a more 
sympathetic consideration in favour of 
amnesty it would probably tell against 
their success at the next General Elec- 
tion. That was a consideration that 
generally had more weight with right 
hon. Gentlemen in Office than anything 
else that could be brought forward. 





Amendment proposed, at the eud of the 
Question to add the words— 


“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the time has come when the cases of all 
prisoners convicted under the Treason Felony 
Act who are and have been for many years 
undergoing punishment for offences arising out 
of insurrectionary movements connected with 
Treland, may be advantageously reconsidered.” 
—(Dr. Kenny.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there added.” 
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anxious to intervene for a few moments 
in the Debate before the Home Secretary 
delivered the reply of the Government. 
He was conscious of the fact that the 
circumstances of the time constituted a 
difficulty in the way of the favourable 
consideration of this question by the 
House. It was undoubted that the 
recent outbreak of the forces of anarchy 
in different countries on the Continent 
was calculated to close the ears of a 
great many people against any appeal 
for mercy on the part of men who were 
supposed, rightly or wrongly, to have 
been connected in the past with crimes 
of this character. He recognised frankly 
that this feeling was a difficulty in the 
way of the Amendment, but disputed 
altogether the justice and the logic of 
that feeling. If they could make out a 
fair case for the reconsideration of some 
of these cases it would be illogical and 
horribly unjust to refuse redress because 
other men in other countries had been 
guilty recently of crimes which’ merited 
aud which received the abhorrence of 
all men. If, therefore, the House found 
that the case presented was in itself 
and on its own merits a reasonable 
one, he appealed to the House to rise 
superior to any feeling of panic or 
prejudice, and to do a wise and mag- 
nanimous act by releasing these men. 
Ou the general question, he desired to say 
that he put forward this claim for political 
amnesty on political grounds. He was 
aware that that was aclaim which would 
not receive much sympathy in various 
quarters of the House, but it was a 
claim that they had been making in 
Ireland—a claim which they had made 
before in this House, and they felt bound 
to put it forth again. Apart altogether 
from the question of political amnesty, 
there were special circumstances which 
justified a reconsideration of the sentences 
in certain cases. When he brought for- 
ward Egan’s case the late Home Secre- 
tary admitted that there was a broad 
distinction between his case and that of 
the other prisoners, and a similar admis- 
sion was made by the present Home 
Secretary, who after an inquiry, had 
released Egan. The second case to 
which he had already drawn particular 
attention was that of Daly. They 


founded their claim for the reconsidera- 
tion of that case upon the fact that the 
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publicly stated that the explosives found 
in Daly’s possession were purchased and 
planted upon him by an agent in the pay 
of the Irish police, and to that statement 
Mr. Farndale still firmly stood. An in- 
vestigation was held by the late Home 
Secretary into the matter, and the right 
hon, Gentleman satisfied himself that 
Mr. Farndale was mistaken, but he did 
not satisfy Mr. Farndale that he was 
mistaken, and it was nothing short of a 
public scandal that Daly should be kept 
in prison when a police officer had 
solemnly declared that he had been con- 
vieted because of an Irish police plot. 
He now wished to call attention to a 
perfectly new case—that of a man 
named Curtin, or Curtin Kent. This 
man was a labourer and illiterate, and a 
man who could not by any possibility 
_ have been a principal in the dynamite 
conspiracy. At the worst he could only 
have been a dupe in the hands of cleverer 
men. ‘This man was a native of Fermoy, 
in Cork, and went to America in 1873, 
He returned to Ireland in 1883 and went 
to Fermoy, where he remained for some 
time with his parents. He then went to 
Glasgow. These matters, he should 
say, were not disputed, and would be 
found set forth in the Report of the 
trial in Vol. 15 of Harding’s Criminal 
Cases. What brought Curtin to Glas- 
gow was this: While in America he 
had been medically attended by Dr. 
Gallagher, who had been a doctor in 
considerable practice in New York. 
Gallagher gave Curtin a letter to a man 
named Kilfeather in Glasgow asking 
him to try to get Curtin some employ- 
ment in Glasgow, and through this letter 
Curtin did get work in a shipyard in 
that city. Curtin remained there for a 
considerable time; and having heard 
from Kilfeather that Gallagher was in 
London, he wrote to him asking him 
for some money, as he desired to go 
back to America. Gallagher sent him £5. 
With that money Curtin came to London. 
It was proved that the man was actually 
starving while in London, and he had to 
pawn a silver watch to buy food. He 
was arrested along with Gallagher, 
Whitehead, and Wilson, whv were ad- 
mittedly in the conspiracy, and was 
placed on trial with them. The charge 
was a charge of conspiracy, and there- 
fore the evidence agaiust Gallagher and 
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the others was, according to the Law of 
Conspiracy, evidence against Curtin. 
There was no other evidence against 
Curtin than his connection with Gallagher, 
and the Lord Chief Justice in his Charge 
to the jury seemed to suggest that there 
was a feature in Curtin’s case which dis- 
tinguished it from that of Gallagher and 
the others, who were undoubted dyna- 
miters. The man, however, was con- 
victed and sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. There was not a tittle of evi- 
dence to show that he was in any way 
connected with the conspiracy. 
only evidence against him was evidence 
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The | 


of suspicion, based on letters as to the | 


£5 which had passed between him and 
Gallagher. 
extraordinary circumstances of panic. 
He had been told that as the prison van 


The men were tried under | 


came down to the Old Bailey with those | 
men every window of every house was | 


crowded with people hissing and groan- 
ing ; the prison van had to be guarded 


by an armed force, and even the Court was | 


in the possession of armed men. Under 
those circumstances, it was only human 
nature to feel that the jury might have 
been so prejudiced by the panic as to 
bring in a verdict which under calmer 
circumstances they would 
brought in. The same verdict 
“ Guilty ” 
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of life, Justices of the Peace and clergy- 
men of all denominations, with a great 
number of names for reference, but they 
took no further steps. He mentioned 
these facts to show that the Goverament 
were at one time seriously considering 
the question of the release of this 
man or a mitigation of his sentence. 
A change of Government took place 
shortly afterwards, and he feared in that 
way the matter was lost sight of, for 
from that day to this it had never been 
reconsidered. He would ask the Home 
Secretary not to give a hasty answer in 
the case of Curtin, but at all events to 
make it his business to investigate it, and 
to see whether he could cot find in it as 
much element of doubt as was to be 
found in the case of Egan, who was 
released. He felt that he should only 
weaken the force of his appeal if he ex- 
tended it to any greater length. He 
would conclude by saying that all these 
men had now been imprisoned from 10 to 
11 years, technically one-half of their term, 
as a sentence of penal servitude for life 
generally meant about 20 years. In 
cases quite as bad, and in even worse 
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cases, which had been tried recently, 
| prisoners received sentences of five, seven, 


commou hod-man who had been starving | 


in London as that returned in the case of | 


the man found with a large quantity of 
dynamite, and a large sum of money in 
his possession. The learned Judge, under 
these circumstances, and although he had 
made a declaration as to the difference in 
Curtiu’s case, gave the same sentence to 


Curtin that he gave to the others. This 
case was a peculiar one. Curtin was a 
naturalised American subject. The 


American authorities brought his case 
under the consideration of the Home 


Office in 1888, and the resuit of that | 


apparently was that the English au- 
thorities took some steps to investigate 
the matter. They took the unprece- 
dented course of formulating a number 
of questions as to Curtin’s antecedents, 
the cirenmstances of his life, his means 
of livelihood, his character, and that of 
his friends and relations in Ireland. 
They sent these queries round to a 
number of people in County Cork. To 
these questions they received replies 
from a number of persons of all classes 





not have | or ten years, and if these Irish prisoners 
of | had received the maximum sentence given 
was brought in against this | to English prisoners for worse offences 


they would to-day be at liberty. He 
would, therefore, appeal to the House of 
Commons to consider the question whe- 
ther these men had not been sufficiently 
punished by the years they had spent in 
prison. Their continued imprisonment 
was undoubtedly looked upon by large 
masses of people in Ireland as unwise 
and vindietive. Divided as Nationalists 
in Ireland might be in general politics 
there was no division amongst them on 
this subject, and he did not hesitate to 
say that he was profoundly convinced 
that the reconsideration of their case 
would do more to prevent the recurrence 
of such crimes as those of which these 
men were convicted than any mistaken 
policy of vindictiveness. The release of 
the prisoners would be hailed with joy. 
It had been said in many quarters that 
he and his friends urged the case of these 
men in a spirit of palliation of the 
offences for which they were sentenced. 
That was absolutely untrue. For his 
part, he agreed with the phrase used in 
Newcastle by the Chief Secretary, when 
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he described these crimes as “the 
detestable resort of political lunacy.” 


himself, but by one of his corre- 
spondents. 

Mr. J. REDMOND said, that at any 
rate the phrase was one with which he 
agreed, but he thought there were many 
ways in which the Government could 
prevent the recurrence of these detestable 
crimes without continuing these punish- 
ments ina way which would appear to 
Irish Nationalists as vindictive. If in 
this matter the Government could see 
their way to meet the wishes of the Irish 
people, they would do far more to 
create trust and confidence as to the 
future in Ireland than by anything 
else they could possibly do. He 
begged cordially to support the Motion 
which had been made, and to 
respectfully urge the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary to deal with 
the matter in a gracious and lenient 
spirit. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I trust that the 
three hon. Gentlemen who have just 
addressed the House in support of this 
Motion will not think that I am wanting 
in courtesy or that I in any way under- 
estimate the gravity of the topic they 
have brought under our notice if I reply 
to them in a very few sentences. The 
truth is, that the whole of the general 
considerations which affect this question 
were fully debated in this House only a 
year ago, and I then expressed at con- 
siderable length and in much detail, on 
my own behalf and on behalf of my col- 
leagues, the views then held by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. Those views we still 
entertain, and I think I should be want- 
ing in respect to the House if 1 were to 
go over again the ground that was 
thoroughly traversed on that occasion. 
What has happened since that Debate 
and Division to require the House to go 
back on the judgment which it then pro- 
nounced ? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. J. Redmond) has certainly re 
ferred to one undoubtedly new fact, or 
new series of facts—namely, those de- 
plorable outrages which have taken place 
ma number of European countries, and 
which indicate a recrudescence of that 
very class of crime in the attempted 


Mr. J. Redmond 
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execution of which these men were 


| fortunately detected aud brought to 
Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to! 
say that that was a phrase used not by | 


justice. I agree that it would be 
very unfair to prejudice their cases 
by matters which have subsequently 
happened, and I can assure the 
hon. Members who have spoken that 
recent eveuts have not in the least degree 
influenced my judgment as to the indi- 
vidual merits of these cases. But I think 
the outrages in question have brought 
home—and it is only from that point of 
view that I refer to them—to the mind not 
only of this but of all civilised countries 
the peculiar atrocity and wickedness of 
a method of warfare, whether you call it 
social or political warfare, which shows a 
reckless disregard for the lives and limbs 
of innocent persons, and whose peculiar 
characteristic as distinguished, so far as 
I know, from every other kind of war- 
fare for political purposes recorded in 
the history of the world is that it is 
directed not against those who can be 
fairly held responsible for the sufferings 
of victims of oppression, but is directed 
indiscriminately against all classes of 
society. I do not think that is a con- 
sideration which anyone whose invidious 
and most painful task it is to have to 
consider the righteousness of sentences 
like these can possibly leave out of view. 
Although the Government are asked to 
recommend to the Queen that the time 
has come when we should reconsider the 
cases of all the prisoners, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has only referred, 
even by name, to three, and has only 
dealt in anything like detail with one. 
The case of Egan has already been dis- 
posed of ; that of Daly was exhaustively 
discussed last year, and I can only repeat, 
without re-stating the arguments I then 
advanced, that in my opinion Daly was 
most properly convicted. He was engaged 
without a shadow of doubt in the 
prosecution of a criminal enterprise, 
and the evidence was amply sufficient 
to warrant his conviction and sentence. 
The only remaining case, is that of 
Curtin. I am at a disadvantage at 
the moment in dealing with the 
arguments in that ease, since it is 
some time since 1 went into the matter 
myself. ‘The hon. and iearned Gentle- 
man has made a very able defence of 
Curtin, such as I have no doubt was 
addressed by his counsel to the three 
Judges and the jury at,the Old Bailey 
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I can assure the hon. Gentleman that I { that the man is perfectly sane. 
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I have, 


Gracious Speech. 


have myself undertaken a most careful I think, said enough to dispose of this 


personal investigation of that very case 
as of those of all the 14 prisoners now 
undergoing sentence, and I have come to 
the conclusion that in no one case should 
the sentence be remitted. I would point 
out that this House is not the most satis- 
factory tribunal in which, 11 years after 
the trial of the event, the friends of the 
prisoners should attempt to re-open the 
merits of a case tried by Judge and 
jury. It is not suggested that the 
original evidence was false. The 
details of evidence were carefully sifted 
at the time, and I am bound to say that 
it appeared certain that Curtin was 
deeply implicated in a conspiracy. A\|- 
though he did not originate it, and was 
only a subordinate, he was privy to all 
its proceedings, and was legitimately 
convicted. The hon. Member said that 
the American Government have made 
representations in favour of this prisoner. 
That statement is true; but the reason 
for their so doing was because Curtin 
was an American citizen. 
out, moreover, that they have taken the 
same course in other cases—for example, 
in the ease of Dr. Gallagher. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: Those repre- 
sentations were made on the ground that 
Dr. Gallagher was insane. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: Not, I think, the 
earlier representations, though it is true 
that representations of that character were 
made afterwards on behalf of Dr. Galla- 
gher and on behalf of other prisoners. I 
have always said, and I repeat to-day, 
that if any of these prisoners could be 
shown to be physically or mentally unfit 
to undergo their sentences their case 
would receive the most careful reconsidera- 
tion. I had Gallagher examined by the 
doctors of the prison, and they reported 
that he was perfectly sound in mind. 
Gentlemen in America were not satisfied 
with that Report, and suggested that 
some expert should be called in. That 
is not the usual practice. Still, in this 
case, as that prisoner was an American 
citizen, I agreed, and the prisoner was 


I may point | 


} 








examined by one of our most eminent | 


specialists in mental disease. 
result is that there is no doubt whatever 


VOL. XXII. [rourrn sErrzs.] 


The | 


Amendment for the purposes of to-night. 
It is a very invidious thing to reject an 
appeal for mercy. It is an unthankful 
task for any Minister to have to dis- 
charge, but I repeat to-night what I 
said before, because it represents my 
settled conviction and practice, that, so 
far as these prisoners are concerned, they 
have been, and they will be, treated pre- 
cisely in the same way as other prisoners 
in Her Majesty’s gaols.. I do not reckon 
that there is anything in the nature of 
their crime, or the circumstances under 
which they were convicted, which would 
warrant a departure from the ordinary 
practice. If they could be shown to have 
been improperly convicted, in their case, 
as in that of other prisoners, I should 
be prepared to give the fullest hear- 


ing to their case. If, again, they 
could be shown to be in peril of 


life or health, the fullest considera- 
tion would be given to their condition. 
Beyond those lines, and outside those 
limits, I am not prepared to go, and 
when this Amendment asks the House 
to represent to Her Majesty that the 
cases of these men should be reconsidered 
with a view to their release, any Minister 
would be acting with a gross disregard 
to the responsibility that the law casts 
upon him in assenting to such a proposi- 
tion. It is no argument to say that such 
a course might please some one; and, 
painful as the duty is, I cannot hold out 
any hope that, if the House were to 
accept the advice of the hon. Gentleman 
and were to express the opinion that 
these cases were worthy of special treat- 
ment, such a course would receive the 
support or influence the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I trust that the 
House will rest content with the con- 
sideration given to this question to-night 
and the full discussion it received on a 
previous occasion. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, the House would agree 
that the manner of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in refusing to consider the case 
of these men to-night was different to 
what it was on the occasion of his first 
appearance in his present position. But 


| he (Mr. Harrington) regretted to say 
K 
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that, though the manner was more satis- | 
factory, the language of the refusal was 
equally as emphatic. It was a remark- 
able thing that the right hon. Gentleman 
was careful both on the last occasion and 
to-night to give a complete go-by to the 
comparison hon. Members had instituted, 
or rather the contrast they had drawn 
between the sentences on the Walsall 
prisoners and that inflicted on the Irish 
prisoners. If ir Ireland there was a 
burning feeling of indignation at life 
sentences being inflicted in the case of 
the Irish prisoners, and five, seven, and 
ten years’ imprisonment in the case of the 
Walsall prisoners, the Government could 
not wonder. Under the circumstances, 
they could not complain if the Irish 
people were indignant, and if this question 
was eternally knocking at their door. 
With regard to these being political 
prisoners, the Government of the day 
chose to try the men under the Treason 
Felony Act ; and, if a political complexion 
was thrown round the whole of their 
case, the responsibility for that rested, 
not on Irishmen, but on the Govern- 
ment who put the men on_ their 
trial. The Home Secretary asked the 
Irish Members to bring forward new 
facts. Surely he was trifling with the 
intelligence of the House. New facts as 
to what ?—as to trials that took place 
11 years ago. Whenever fresh circum- 
stances were brought forward the answer 
of the right hou. Gentleman was the 
same stereotyped answer—namely, that 
all these things were before the Judge 
and were present to the minds of the 
jury. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he had quite satisfied himself that the 
conviction in Daly’s case was just. It 
had never been contended that Daly had 
not some knowledge of the nature of 
the bombs found upon him. The whole | 
case put forward on his behalf was that 
those things were planted upon him by 
agents of the Government, and he was 
sorry to say that the same agents had 
continued to act under the régime of the 
right hon. Gentleman who now sits on the 
Treasury Bench. There was not a shadow 
of a doubt that dynamite outrages now 
occurring in Ireland were, more or less, | 


Mr. T. Harrington 
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/as they could make it. 
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owing to the money expended by the 


right hon. Gentleman. It was known 


in Ireland perfectly well that Daly had 


'been led into crime by the American 


agents of the Home Office, like so many 
others of his deluded and unfortunate 
countrymen. The allegation made was 
that these bombs were planted upon 
Daly by Government agents, and that 
the unfortunate man was the victim of a 
foul conspiracy, and the police had per- 
fect knowledge of the fact. If there 
was the slightest ground for the allega- 
tion the House ought to insist upon the 
whole matter being thoroughly investi- 
gated, in order to ascertain how far the 
Government officials were guilty ; but, 
as matters now stood, those officials were 
being rewarded, whilst their victims were 
undergoing life-long sentences of im- 
prisonment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had dismissed that evening the question 
of the imprisonment of these men, who 
were pining out their lives in penal ser- 
vitude who, guilty as some of them 
might have been of some connection with 
dynamite outrages, would not have been 
so heavily punished had they not had 
the misfortune to be Irishmen, but 
would to-day have undergone their 
imprisonment, and would have been 
released. He could only tell the 
Government that the Irish Repre- 
sentatives were faithful to their people, 
and that they would, if driven to do 
so, make it very inconvenient to Her 
Majesty’s present Government, or to any 
future Government which might exist in 
this country. The right bon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had been care- 
ful to hold out no hope that the cases of 
these men would be reconsidered, but he 
was not certain that the non possumus of 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
undergo a great change in the future. 
There was no sympathy among Irish- 
men with the kind of crime alleged 
against these men, but the feeling was 
that they had received a punishment 
which they would not have received if 
they had been of any other nationality 
than Irish. As long as the right hon. 
Gentleman refused to consider these 


| cases, that one feeling would induce the 


Irish people to make the right hon. 
Gentleman’s position as uncomfortable 
No doubt the 
threat would be regarded lightly now on 
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the Treasury Bench, but he looked for- 
ward to the time when it would be 
looked upon as more significant. They 
had seen may changes in recent days, 
and might therefore hope for the time 
when appeals for justice on behalf of 
these men would be received in a more 
conciliatory spirit. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that last Session when the 
question was raised he had voted with 
the Government, because he thought the 
Home Secretary’s case was conclusive 
against any immediate release of the 
men whose position had been so ably and 
so pathetically described by the Irish 
Members who had spoken. But on the 
present occasion he felt that under 
certain circumstances it might be desir- 
able to grant a general amnesty. Now, 
he had received a letter from one of the 
most able advocates of the cause of these 
prisoners, which called his attention to 
the case of William Clark—a young man 
who was convicted 11 years ago for con- 
nection with a dynamite conspiracy, and 
now in Portland. Clark was the son of 
aman who served in the Crimea. He 
was to have gone into the Army himself, 
but he was rejected by the doctors on the 
ground that one of his lungs was af- 
fected. He then earned his livelihood as a 
school teacher at Dungannon until he 
was thrown out of employment, when he 
emigrated to America. There he was 
drawn into the net of the dynamite con- 
spirators, with the result that he was 
convicted and sentenced. He endorsed 
all that had been said by Irish Members 
about agents of the British Government 
enticing young men into crime. He 
knew it had been the case in Ireland, 
and could well believe it was done in 
America. It was quite possible, there- 
fore, that this unfortunate young man 
was the victim of that diabolical con- 
spiracy. But while in other cases serious 
injuries had been caused by the men 
concerned, this young man had not even 
brought about an explosion. He was at 
present in ill-health, and it was believed 
that he was in consumption. Thsee facts 
constituted a very strong case, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman found that it came 
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within the limits of the rule he had just 
laid down he should show the people of 
the country that in the administration of 
his Office he was anxious todoall be could 
to extend the clemency of the Crown. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
reminded the House that some time ago 
he called the attention of the Home 
Secretary to the case of a prisoner named 
Callaghan, whose health had suffered in 
prison owing to an accident consequent 
upon the kind of job-surgery to which 
people were subjected in gaols. A 
doctor, in examining the man for some 
disease of the ear, incautiously using a 
glass syringe, the instrument broke in the 
ear, the eventual result being that one of 
the eyes was sympathetically affected, 
became diseased, and had to be taken out. 
This was a very hard case, even admitting 
that the misfortune had been due to 
an accident, forimprisonment did not in- 
clude a sentence of semi-blinding ; and he 
suggested to the Home Secretary whe- 
ther the facts did not point in the 
direction of some special mitigation of 
Callaghan’s punishment. Referring next 
to the policy just declared by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he acknowledged that 
the public mind at the present time was 
undoubtedly in an acutely sensitive state 
with reference to anarchist explosions 
abroad as well as at home. But these 
dynamiters were convicted in 1883, and 
the Government must feel that there was 
an absolute principle 
between the case of these prisoners and 
the case of the anarchists. The Walsall 
trial showed that there was no connection 
with any political conspiracy in Ireland 
where there was not the _ slightest 
anarchical tendency. It would do much 
to break up and prevent the spreading of 
conspiracy in Ireland if something were 
done to show that a broad line of distine- 
tion was recognised between the two 
cases. In the Walsall Anarchist case a 
remarkable piece of evidence was given : 
to the effect that one of the prisoners ad- 
mitted he was making bombs for the 
purposes of explosion in some opera- 
house abroad. The sentences passed in 


distinction in 
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servitude ; but what was done in the case 
of the Irishmen ? At that time—it was 
a remarkable period, immediately after 
the passing of the Crimes Act, under 
which a number of innocent men were 
hanged, as he would never hesitate to de- 
clare—men in America, roused by those 
judicial murders, and believing there was 
no other way of affecting the mind of the 
Englisl. public, undoubtedly entered upon 
a rash and criminal course. 


But to com- | 


{COMMONS} 


that case ranged from 5 to 10 years’ penal {| when they were in Office, supported by 


! 


pare their case with that of the French | 


and Spanish Anarchists, whose acts were 
as meaningless as murderous, was to mis- 
take entirely the nature of the cases. He 
verily believed these outrages had been 
committed because of the continued in- 
carceration of these men. His own 
desire would have been in 1886, when the 
Home Rule Bill was introduced, that re- 
presentations should have been made to 
Her Majesty’s Government for the release 
of all prisoners in gaol. But though 
nothing was done for several years that 
did not relieve Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from the responsibility of acting 
upon the broad and deep line of demarea- 
tion in these cases. These crimes were 
all of an abominable nature, but 
when the Anarchist bomb-makers only 


suffered five and 10 years’ imprisonment, | 


these unfortunate Irishmen were not 
being fairly dealt with in being kept 
under sentence of penal servitude for 
life. He maintained that these Irish 
prisoners had been more than adequately 
punished. Greatly to his credit the 


Irish Secretary had shown mercy, and Ire- | 


land had become more tranquil on account 
of it. Terrible murders, it was said, 
would follow the release of the Donegal 
prisoners, but had not the very contrary 
been the case ? Did theright hon. Gentle- 
man believe that if these prisoners were 
released they would have any successors 
in using dynamite? Was it not clear to 
his mind that these crimes arose out of 
the political desperation of the time; and 
that political desperation having passed 
away, was it likely that anyone in cir- 
cumstances different from those which he 
trusted would never arise again, they 
would never recur? The right hon. 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, had denounced what he called 
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an Irish vote, that the Liberals would 
make no difficulty whatever about show- 
ing clemency. In the last two or three 
years there had been some unimportant 
outrages committed in Ireland, and the 
cause of them, in his opinion, was the 
continued incarceration of the prisoners 
whose imprisonment they were consider- 
ing. He had already said that these 


'men had been more than adequately 


punished. The Home Secretary asked 
what had passed since their case was 
last brought before the House. He 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
—12 long months had passed, another 
year added to the long years which they 
had already spent in gaol. He would 
not stand there pleading these men’s 
cases if he believed that in doing so he 
would be encouraging in the smallest 
degree these terrible dynamite outrages. 


|He knew the difficulty of the task of 





the Home Secretary. He knew that, 
surrounded as he was in London by 
refugees from various parts of the Con- 
tinent—men with no political aim—he 
was very anxious that nothing should be 
done to encourage the idea amongst those 
men that tenderness was to be shown in 
connection with outrage against society. 
So far as the person who committed the 


outrage in Paris, or the man who 
attempted the outrage in Trafalgar 


Square, was concerned, for his part, he 
would hang them by the neck, In 
the case of the Irish business, the 
outrages were the outcome of a feeling 
of hopelessness and despair which pre- 
vailed at the time amongst millions of 
Irishmen of getting justice from the 
millions of Euglishmen who had now 
taken the side of Ireland. He trusted 


that the Home Secretary would look at 





this whole matter rather more from the 
standpoint of humanity than from the 
point of view of the stern official. The 
Member for the Harbour Division had 
said that he would bring forward this 
Motion again, whether it embarrassed 
the Government or not. He (Mr. Healy) 
did not see how it embarrassed the Go- 
vernment. So far as his judgment went, 
knowing the facts of the year 1883, 
knowing that these men were the 
resultant of the desperation of that time, 


“the Maamtrasna alliance”—that was his | he had only to say that, so far as his 


expression. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


The Tories well knew ' voice went, it would be always heard in 
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favour of mercy and clemency for these 
men. 


Majesty's Most 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 96 ; Noes 
286.—(Division List, No. 3.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 
*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) 
moved— 


“Humbly to represent to Your Majesty that 
the administration of the law in Ireland in the 
course of the last few months, by the encourage- 
ment offered to the eviction of tenants, and the 
destruction and burning of their houses, by the 
prosecution of Representatives of the people 
and others, for efforts to secure shelter for the 
evicted people, by the continuance of the prac- 
tice of jury-packing, and by the suppression of 
public meetings, has caused grave disappoint- 
ment in Ireland, and tends directly to produce 
that contempt for and hostility to the Law and 
its administration which accompanied in so 
marked a degree the administration of Irish 
affairs by Your Majesty’s late Government.” 
The hon. Member said, he wished tn 
moving his Amendment to refer, first, to 
the encouragemeat offered by the Govern- 
ment in Ireland to the eviction of tenants 
. and the burning of their homes ; second, 
to the recent prosecutions in Roscommon ; 
third, to the practice of jury-packing ; 
and fourth, to the suppression of public 


meeting. The estate of Lord de Freyne 
in Roscommon was one, the land of 


which was of the poorest character. It 
was a wretched, swampy soil, flooded 
with water. The holdings were small 
also, averaging four or five acres, and no 
more congested district than this could 
be found in Ireland. The tenants had 
never been able to earn the rent from the 
soil. Evictions had not been frequent 
in recent years because of the Plan of 
Campaign, but when the combination 
of the people broke up the evictions 
were recommenced. These evictions 
had been of such a character as to 
constitute a gross provocation to 
crime, and had been attended by 
such barbarous and inhuman conduct 
that he said the Government ought to 
refuse to aid in carrying them out. The 
people singled out for eviction were 
mostly old people who had all their lives 
been paying excessive rents—not earned 
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out of soil—but earned in labour in 
England, and who were now flung out 
to die because they had broken down 
and were no longer able to go to England 
to earn money for Lord De Freyne. In 
most of these cases the agent was offered 
one, one and a half, and in some cases 
two years’ rent, and this was refused. 
Nothing would be accepted save the 
full pound of flesh. In every instance 
the eviction was followed by the destruc- 
tion, the levelling of the houses, aud in 
one case the house was burned by theagent, 
and a child 14 months old was in it at 
the time and was almost burned to death. 
This practice of destroying and burning 
the houses of the people had at all times 
been denounced by just and humane men. 
Even that House in its old unregenerate 
days, before such a thing as tenant right 
was recognised or admitted, attempted 
by legislation to put down the practice. 
Indeed, it seemed ineredible that at this 
period of the 19th century in a civilised 
country such a practice should be pos- 
sible. They all remembered. the outery 
raised about the burnings at Glenbeigh. 
England rang with denunciation of them, 
but not a word was heard on English 
Liberal platforms of the De Freyne 
evictions. He asserted that the action 
of the Government was precisely the 
same in the De Freyne case as under 
the regime of the late Chief Secretary 
His complaint was, that the aid of the 
police was given at these evictions at 
all. He admitted the necessity of pro- 
tecting the Sheriff, but in the cases to 
which he referred the Sheriff was not 
present at all; and in any case there 
was no need of protection. The presence 
of the police might have been refused 
at these evictions upon two grounds—in 
the first instance, because there was no 
danger to the public peace; and, in the 
next, because the Government knew 
that the agent was going to destroy the 
tenants’ houses. If it was said that a 
trespass had been committed on Lord 
De Freyne’s estate, why was not Lord 
De Freyne left to his civil remedy ? For 
the benefit of this house-burner the 
Executive invoked the Criminal Law, 
and prosecuted men but for whose 
alleged crime these wretched people 
would probably have by this time 
perished in the ditch sides. Not content 
with this, the Government had hundreds 
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of police, horse and foot, rifle and baton- 
men, day and night, at enormous cost, 
doing what ?—guarding the ruins, lest 
any man should commit a trespass on 
Lord De Freyne. His next charge 
against the Government was that they 
had prosecuted men whose only crime 
was that they had built houses to shelter 
the+ poor, homeless people. He was 
surprised that the Government, after 
the repeated declarations made _ by 
Liberals and by members of the 
present Government during tbe six 
years of the Unionist régime, should 
have sanctioned such prosecutions. 
Members had expected that the right 
hon. Gentleman would have followed 
the action of Drummond in 1835, when 
the aid of the police was _ refused 
to the tithe-proctors, and he (Mr. 
Clancy) deeply regretted that he had 
not seen his way to do so. He had to 
complain, in the third place, that the 
infamous practice of jury-packing had 
been revived under the auspices of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Mr. Gladstone, 
in December, 1890, at Manchester, re- 
ferred to jury-packing in these terms— 

“ What course was taken in regard to the 
trials at Maryborough? The Roman Catholic 
jurors were all, I believe, ordered to stand by, 
and, with the exception of one single Roman 
Catholic, Protestant jurors were found to try 
Roman Catholic prisoners.” 


The Chief Secretary himself, referring 
at Glasgow in 1890 to the same case of 
jury-packing, said— 

** Now, gentlemen, I am not saying a word 
as to the result of that trial; that is another 
business ; but I say that if you can find a better 
name for that transaction than jury-packing, I 
will consider it, but if you do not find me a better 
name than that, I do ask you to say here, with 
full responsibility for every word I say, that 
the transaction was jury-packing in its most 
odious and obnoxious form.” 

Well, what had the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself done at the recent Assizes 
in Cork? One of the prisoners had had 
his venue changed by the right hon, 
Gentleman from Clare to Cork. When the 
trial came on there were 72 jurors upon 
the panel, and 41 Catholic jurors were 
ordered to stand aside. The only differ- 
ence he (Mr. Clancy) saw between that 
transaction and the transaction at Mary- 
borough Was that, whilst 42 Catholics 


Mr, Clancy 
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were ordered to stand aside at Mary- 
borough, ouly 41 were ordered to stand 
aside at Cork. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man could find him a better name for 
that transaction than jury-packing he 
would consider it. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could not find hint a better 
name he would say, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had said at Glasgow about 
the Maryborough ease, that it was jury- 
packing in its most odious and obnoxious 
form. It might be said that all this was 
necessary. In his (Mr. Clancy’s) opinion 
it was not necessary, and the right 
hon. Gentleman might safely trust 
to the jurors of Cork, or of 
any county in Ireland, the duty of con- 
victing prisoners whose guilt was clearly 
proved. He went further, and said that 
even if the right hon. Gentleman were 
convinced that criminals could not be 
convicted it would be far better in the 
interests of peace and order to let 
criminals escape than to resort, in order 
to convict them, to practices which 
directly led people to commit crime in their 
turn, which produced contempt for the 
law and hostility to its administrators, 
and which had notoriously created in 
Ireland that want of sympathy between 
the law and those who were subject to it, 
which was the real cause of the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill. By re- 
sorting to such a practice as jury-packing, 
the Chief Secretary was doing the very 
reverse of that which he sought to do by 
introducing the Home Rule Bill; he was 
inspiring the people of Ireland with 
detestation of the law and distrust of its 
udministrators. He (Mr. Clancy) did 
not, of course, ex pect that the Amendment 
would be carried ; but he hoped that its 
introduction and the discussion upon it 
would induce the right hon. Gentleman, 
on any future occasion on which he 
might be tempted by the evil genius of 
Dublin Castle to indulge in the practices 
to which he had alluded, to pause before 
yielding to the temptation. 


Mr. HARRINGTON seconded the 


Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words— 

*‘Humbly to represent to Your Majesty that 
the administration of the Law in Ireland inthe 
course of the last few months, by the encourage- 
ment offered to the eviction of tenants and the 
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destruction and burning of their houses, by the 
prosecution of Representatives of the people 
and others for efforts to secure shelter for the 
evicted people, by the continuance of the 
practice of jury-packing, and by the suppression 
of public meetings, has cause grave disappoint- 
ment in [reland and tends directly to produce 
that contempt for and hostility to the Law and 
its administration which accompanied in so 
marked a degree the administration of Irish 
affairs by Your Majesty’s late Government,”— 
(Mr. Clancy.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUOR: Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, I do not propose to deal with 
the details which the hon. Gentleman has 
brought before the House, nor, indeed, 
with the question at all. His speech 
strikes familiarly on my ear, long 
accustomed to similar utterances, and I 
am glad to think that I can leave the 
responsibility of replying to it to a gen- 
tleman who has, no doubt, often listened 
with eyual satisfaction to similar attacks 
when he sat on the seat I now oceupy. 
I now watch him struggling in stormy 
seas which I have often traversed. The 
right hon. Gentleman has my fullest 
sympathy, though I do not suppose he 
will desire my active support. I should 
not have intervened at all but that I 
think it would be expedient to know what 
course the Government mean to pursue 
with regard to this Address. 
were here about 8 o’clock will recollect 
the incident that occurred. It is the 


first time, I think, in the memory of 
most of us that an Amendment to the 
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Those who 


Address has been carried in the face of a | 
Government which is supposed to have a | 


majority in the House, and I think we 
ought to have, before the evening closes, 
and even before the Debate is continued, 
some declaration from the Government. 
I do not mean to make any speech on 
the subject 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to 
Order. I wish to know whether it is 
competent for the right hon. Gentleman, 
on an Amendment affecting the adminis- 
tration of the law in Ireland, to discuss 
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Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I think 
| the right hon, Gentleman is in Order. 


Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
mean to discuss any question connected 
wit h the House of Lords or any other 
question. I merely wish to put this 
plain interrogatory to the Government. 
After what has passed, do they mean to 
treat the Resolution arrived at by the 
House of Commons with contempt, to 
reverse it or to resign? I have given 
my best reflection to the possible alterna- 
tives which are before them, and I can 
think of no more than these three unless 
it be to advise Her Majesty to dissolve. 
These four alternatives appear to exhaust 
the whole possibilities of the situation. 
I think it would be convenient for the 
House and for the conduct of business 
that we should know which of these four 
conceivable alternatives they have de- 
termined to take. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The inge- 
nuity of the right hon. Gentleman has 
| discovered four alternatives. There is 
a fifth, which does not seem to have pre- 
| sented itself to his mind, and that is that 
| the Government intend to proceed with 


| the business of the House as it is now 
before it. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The business 
before the House is an Amendment on 
| the administration of the law in Ireland 
in respect of which my hon. Friend the 
| Member for Dublin County (Mr. Clancy) 
/has brought an indictment against 
_Her Majesty’s Government, and more 
especially against myself, who am 
responsible for that administration. He 
very rightly said in his opening remarks 
that he was sure I should not feel 
personally responsible for all the acts of 
my subordinates. That is perfectly 
| right, but at the same time there is not 
}a single indictment to which he has 
referred for which I do not desire to 
undertake some responsibility. I did 
not personally and individually direct 
every act, but Idid personally direct many 
of them, and I am personally responsible 


for them all. My hon. Friend charged 


Gracious Speech, 





an Amendment about the House of | me with practising jury-packing at Cork 
Lords ? 





‘ Assizes, in contradiction to well-known 
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declarations of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Midlothian (Mr, W. E., 
Gladstone) and myself in connection 
with the Maryborough trials. He 
reminded the House in connection with 
these trials that we had _ protested 
and said that what had taken place 
deserved the name of jury-packing. He 
said truly that as a result of 42 jurors 
being directed to stand by, the prisoners 
who came from Northern Donegal were 
in the first case tried by a jury upon 
which there was not one single Catholic. 
In the second case there was one Catholic 
on the jury and the remaining 11 were 
Protestants. Now is that like what 
has happened in Cork ? Nothing of the 
kind. It is quite true that in the case 
of the prisoner from Clare there were 41 
Catholics directed by the Crown to stand 
by whilst 19 Protestants were challenged 
by the prisoner. But look at the result 
and compare it with the result in the 
Maryborough case. In the Cork case, 
there were on the jury that convicted 
six Catholics and six Protestants. Surely 
my hon. Friend will see that the 
practice adopted was not analogous to 
that at the Maryborough trials, when the 
result was that half the jury belonged to 
the Catholic and half to the Protestant 
faith. The other case to which my hon. 
Friend referred was, I think, that of 
the “Queen against Corrigan and 
Brennan ”—a Whiteboy case. In 
that case, 27 Catholics were directed 
to stand by whilst six Protestants 
were challenged by the prisoner. 
In the result there you did not have an 
exclusively Protestant jury, because while 
there were eight Protestants there were 
four Catholics upon it. I say at once 
that on every jury that was empanelled 
at the Cork Assizes there were several 
members of the Roman Catholie faith. 
When my hon. and learned Friend brings 
a charge of jury-packing against the 
Crown officials at Cork, and says the 
transaction there was as bad as that at 
Maryborough, I think he does not 
accurately inform the House of what 
took place. Then he says we changed 
the venue. We did not change the venue. 
The venue was changed because these 
cases went naturally by the ordinary 
process, which we had no right to inter- 
fere with, for trial at Cork. The right 


hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
Mr. J. Morley 
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sition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) called it last 
night « vatural change of venue, and 
that certainly is not a change of venue 
which can be made a matter of accusation 
against us. If it were worth while, I 
could point out that the organ of the 
group of gentlemen on the Bench from 
which my hon. and learned Friend spoke 
has changed its ground on'this subject. 
It first of all charged the Crown officials 
with jury-packing on the ground of 
religious faith, and then on the 21st of 
December last there was a leader in 
which it was stated that it was not for 
their religion but for their politics that 
the Crown Prosecutor ordered these jurors 
to stand aside. Asa matter of fact, there 
were on all the juries members of both the 
great Religious Communions in Ireland 
and of all three political Parties. My hon, 
and learned Friend dwelt at a length of 
which I do not complain on the action of 
the Executive Government with respect 
to certain proceedings which were not 
exactly evictions, but were proceedings of a 
similar kind to evictions, on the De Freyne 
estate. He seeined to think that, because 
I had always said that we ought to 
endeavour to govern Ireland without 
exceptional legislation, we undertook to 
govern Ireland without any law at all. 
I never took up that position; on the 
contrary, from the very first I have 
always said that exactly because we had 
undertaken—as some thought, too 
audaciously—to govern Ireland without 
exceptional criminal laws we must be 
extremely careful that the ordinary law 
was faithfully and even rigorously ad- 
ministered. There is no accusation 
against us on that point. The question 
is, whether in connection with those De 
Freyne proceedings the Executive Go- 
vernment have gone one jot or tittle out- 
side the limits to which they were bound 
to go by law. My hon. Friend forgets 
that when in the course of my adminis- 
tration I endeavoured to assert what I 
considered, as I consider still,-to be a 
humane and proper principle—namely, 
that eviction should not be granted in 
respect of night seizures, the Court of 
| Queen’s Bench made a series of observa- 
(tions which implied that not only the 
| County Iuspector, but I myself might 
have been, and perhaps ought to have 
been, privily attached. My hon, and 
learned Friend forgets that I have done 
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my utmost to narrow police action in 
proceedings of this kind, so as to bring it 
within limits prescribed by humanity, 
and by considerations of public policy. 
He seems also to forget that neither I 
nor he himself, if he were in my place, 
could neglect to carry out the decrees of 
the Courts. He says that they were 
not decrees of Superior Courts in respect 
of which we gave police protection, but 
that they were merely Magistrates’ 
warrants. My hon. and learned Friend 
has misjudged the nature of the cireum- 
stances under which the police are there. 
He drew a picture of the circumstances 
on the De Freyne Estate, and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell), in communications to the news- 
papers at the time, mentioned a number 
of circumstances largely corroborating 
my hon. Friend’s statements about the 
position of the tenants. There are cir- 
cumstances connected with the proceed- 
ings against those tenants which every- 
body, in whatever part of the House he 
sits, must condemn. I am not here to 
attack Mr. Blake, but I say there are 
circumstances connected with those pro- 
ceedings which I do not think any 
gentleman opposite would attempt to 
defend. That, however, was not the 
question which the Executive Govern- 
ment had to decide. The question was 
a plain and practical question. Some of 
the cases referred to were, no doubt, 
hard cases, and, as far as I know, my 
hon, Friend was perfectly correct in his 
statement respecting them. But when 
he says that the police were present 
during the demolishing of houses, and 
during the burning of one of the houses, 
I have the evidence of the police to set 
against his authority. Who his autho- 
rity is I know not; but this I confidently 
affirm: that the District Inspector, a 
gentleman with whom I have had deal- 
ings for nearly the whole time of my 
Irish administration—and in whom I 
have the greatest confidence as a man of 
great prudence, great tact, and, I think, 
entire veracity—assures me that in no 
case were the police present when the 
houses were demolished, nor when the 
agents obtained re-possession of the houses 
which had been forcibly re-occupied by 
the tenants. My hon. Friend challenged 
me to deny his assertion. I do deny it, 
and I give my authority. He has not given 
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me the authority on which he makes his 
assertion. Now as to the real justifica- 
tion for police interference in these cases. 
It is quite true that the orders of the 
Executive were orders with respect to 
which I was specially consulted, and the 
police went to put a stop to the pro- 
ceedings. My hon. Friend unintention- 
ally misled the House when he said that 
the police were here used to vindicate the 
rights of the landlord, for which he had 
a civil remedy. That is not the case ; 
those are not the grounds on which the 
police were ordered to interfere in these 
proceedings. What were the grounds ? 
You have here a large band of men, 
acting in pursuance of violent speeches 
with menaces which had been made the 
day before, going on to these lands with 
a demonstration or force in numbers large 
enough to overawe all resistance on the 
part of the landlord in insisting on his 
legal rights, and any Executive Govern- 
ment, either in Ireland or anywhere else, 
are bound to see that the police are sent, 
in order to preserve the public peace. 
They have no alternative. I quite agree 
with my hon. Friend that the action of 
the agent is by no means free from grave 
doubt. I believe that both sides of the 
House would there agree. What did 
happen was this : Certain of these tenants 
who had been evicted in February, 1892, 
remained in unlawful possession, but 
their possession, although unlawful, was 
undisturbed ; and I quite admit that that 
gives a colour to the supposition that the 
landlord or his agent ought to have got 
some further decree to turn them out upon 
some fresh proceedings. I think action 

of the sort was harsh and imprudent, and 

I should say it approached to the bounds 

of illegality ; but that does not affect the 

charge brought by the hon. Member— 
it does not affect the duty of the 

Executive Government, which is to 

prevent a breach of the peace. [ really 

do not think that if the hon. Member 

had reflected he would have felt 

that there was any real force in 

the charge brought forward. The 

Executive Government have in this 

matter only done what the law com- 

pelled them to do. The Leader of the 
Opposition asked me last night why 
certain persons, including two Members 

of Parliament, had not been tried at the 
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Assizes. The right hon. Gentleman 
drew a satirical picture concerning our 
action ; but the truth is, that there was no 
ground whatever for his satire. The 
case was this: These men were bail 
prisoners —they were not custody prisoners, 
and the Judge who went to try the 
prisoners at these Assizes had sent word 
to the agent of the Crown in another 
county that he did not intend to try bail 
prisoners, and so load the list, as it was 
not the intention of the Winter Assizes 
Act that bail prisoners should be tried at 
those Assizes. That is the reason why 
these gentlemen were not put upon their 
trial during the Winter Assizes. There- 
fore, there was no attempt on our part to 
evade their being brought before the best 


tribunal that the institutions of the | 


country provide’; and if there has been a 
miscarriage of justice, I do not apprehend 
that a particular miscarriage affords any 
justification whatever for charging us 
with slackness in vindicating the law 


when we see a deliberate attempt to | 


break it. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Sir, I intend to move the 
adjournment of this Debate, and I do so 
on two grounds: In the first place, we 
are engaged in what is certainly an im- 
portant discussion—a very important dis- 
cussion in regard to the administration 
of the Irish Government—at a very late 
hour. I know there are several hon. 
Members who are fully entitled to speak 
upon the subject, and I think it would be 
for their convenience, and-for the general 
convenience of the House, that they 
should have a better opportunity than 
can be given them after 1 o'clock 
in the morning. I would make 
an appeal to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, because I recollect that when 
he proposed that the Twelve o’Clock 


Rule should be suspended he said he did | 
so only if the House was so disposed, | 
that we might finish the Address to- | 


night ; and although that does not bind 
the right hon. Gentleman, it does indi- 
cate on the part of the Government a de- 
sire to consult not merely the wishes of 
their own Party, but the wishes of the 
whole House. That, then, is the first 
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reason. The second reason is, perhaps, 
of still greater importance. We are dis- 
cussing an Amendment to the Address 
in answer to the Speech from the Throne, 
It does appear to me that the decision 
upon that Amendment, and the further 
discussion upon that Amendment, depends 
very materially upon what it is intended 
to do with the Address itself. The 
| Leader of the Opposition has asked for 
information upon the subject. The 
' Chancellor of the Exchequer postponed 
| his reply, and I certainly do not think it 
would be fair to ask the Leader of the 
House to give an absolute answer to- 
night if the Government have not con- 
| sulted upon the subject, and are not pre- 
pared to do so; but I would point out 
thatit is both inconvenient to the Goveru- 
ment and the House that we should be dis- 
cussing matters in the dark. Is it pro- 
bable that this Address upon which an 
Amendment is hung will be proceeded 
To that Address, which in itself 
is a merely formal document, has been 
| added a most important Amendment, one 
which has been described by the Leader 
of the House as an Amendment which 
calls upon Her Majesty to do what it 
was not within Her Constitutional 
powers to do, and an Amendment, 
therefore, which no true Liberal 
could support. Without asking the Go- 
vernment to pledge itself, there can be 
no doubt, I imagine, in the mind of any 
Member of this House that a Government 
which has so described the Amendment 
cannot by any possibility accept it, and 
be the channel through which this 
ridiculous Amendment can be submitted 
to Her Majesty. In these circumstances, 
it is clear we are wasting the time of the 
House. We might go on now for hours; 
we might carry an additional Amend- 
ment ; but we shall only hang it upon an 
Address, which is condemned beforeband, 
an Address which has been amended, 
and which can only be presented against 
the will of the Government, who are 
supposed to represent the majority of the 
House. It is perfectly clear that some 
step must be taken—I do not say what— 
| in order to extricate the Government from 
the position in which they are placed ; 
‘and I think, therefore, it is in their 
| interests, quite as much as in the interests 
| of the House generally, that I make this 
Motion, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. J. Chamberlain.) 


Sr W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has given two reasons 
for his Motion. The first, which would 
have been quite sufficient, had reference 
to the time at which the discussion is 
proceeding. The right hon. Gentleman 
had another excellent reason. He desires 
to extricate the Government, and, under 
these circumstances, I shall not oppose 
his Motion. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am glad 
the Government have seen fit to assent 
to a Motion which, had it been in my 
power and consistent with the Orders of 
the House, I should have ventured to 
move at an earlier period. I do not rise 
to debate the question, but merely to ask 
the Government whether they will be in 
a position to make a statement at 12 
o'clock to-morrow, before they resume 
the discussion ? Unless by  to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock the Government 
have made up their minds what they 
mean to do, of course it will be 
necessary for us to ask again by 
some Motion of Adjournment what course 
they mean to adopt. I hope they will 
save us that trouble, and consequent 
waste of time, by coming down with a 
policy to the House which will save us, 
at all events, from any further unneces- 
sary discussion upon an Address which 
certainly in its present shape it is quite 
impossible for us finally to send up to 
Her Majesty. I hope the Government 
will consider this matter, and I am glad 
they have assented to the Motion. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, an Amend- 
ment of an excellent and valuable character 
had been adopted by the House, and he 
merely rose now to express the hope and be- 
lief that the House would not allow them- 
selves to be bullied into making any 
change in what had been voted by the 
House at the demand of the Leader of 
the Tory Party and the Leader of the 
Liberal Unionists. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he under- 
stood the Member for West Birmingham 
to make his Motion upon the grounds of 
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the lateness of the hour. His request had 
been acceded to by the Government; but 
no sooner had he been disappointed in 
having that Motion accepted, than the 
Leader of the Opposition got up and 
asked the Government for further 
explanations. [Cries of “ Agreed ! "] 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps it 
may shorten the discussion and relieve 
the hon. Gentleman of some anxiety if I 
inform him that he mistook the purport 
of my observations. I said I hoped that 
to-morrow—[ Cries of “To-day !”"]—the 
Government would make a statement as 
to their intentions. 


Accounts, 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Liversedge and 
Mirfield and the Stroud Joint Hospital Dis- 
tricts, ordered to be brought in by Sir W. 
Foster and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 1.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the urban sanitary dis- 
tricts of Accrington, Ashton-under-Lyne, Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, Bolton, Hexham, Knares- 
borough-and-Tentergate, Llandilo, Merthyr 
Tydfil, Penrith, Southport, Wallasey, Widnes, 
and Workington, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir W. Foster and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 2.1 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 

(HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm ® 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board under “The Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890,” relating to the urban sani- 
tary district of Portsmouth, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir W. Foster and Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 3.] 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Ordered, That the Committee of Public 
Accounts do consist of Fifteen Members :—Mr. 
Bartley, Mr. Buchanan, Sir J. Gorst, Mr. Han- 
bury, Sir A. Hayter, Sir J. T. Hibbert, Mr 
Jackson, Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. 
A, O'Connor, Mr. P, Stanhope, Sir R, Temple, 
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Mr. A. Williams, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Wode- 
house. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Sir J. 
T. Hibbert.) 


CROWN LANDS BILL. 

On Motion of Sir J. T. Hibbert, Bill toamend 
the Law relating to the management of the 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues of the 
Crown, ordered to be brought in by Sir J. T. 
Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 4.1 
LIGHTHOUSES, &c. (LOCAL INSPEC- 
TIONS). 

Paper [presented 12th March] to be 
printed. [No. 15.] 


AND HARBOURS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


Paper [presented 12th March] to be 
printed. [No. 16.] 


PIERS 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Paper [presented 12th March] to be 
printed. [No. 17.] 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Paper [presented 12th March] to be 
printed. [No. 18 ] 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Paper [presented 12th March] to be 
printed. [No. 19.] 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1894-5 (MEMORANDUM 
ON ESTIMATES). 

Paper ire 207, 12th March] to be 

printed. [No. 20]. 


TREASURY CHEST FUND. 


Paper [presented 12th March] to be 
printed. [No. 21]. 


EAST INDIA (OPIUM COMMISSION). 


Copy presented,—of First Report of 
the Royal Commission on Opium, with 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendices 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 
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EAST INDIA (PENSIONS). 
Return presented, — relative thereto 
[Address 14th September, 1893; Mr. 
Alpheus Morton]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIFE SAVING 
APPLIANCES). 

Copy presented,—of Rules made by 
the Board of Trade under “The Mer- 
chant Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) 
Act, 1888,” to come into effect on Ist 
June, 1894 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 
(ORDINANCE No. 45). 

Copy presented,—of Regulations for 
Degrees in Medicine, Ordinance No, 435, 
St. Andrews, No. 4 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 

UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 
(ORDINANCE No. 46). 

Copy presented,—of Regulations as to 
application of Parliamentary Grants, as 
to Salaries, and for the institution of a 
Fee Fund, and for other purposes, Ordi- 
nance No. 46, St. Andrews, No. 5 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 

(ORDINANCE No. 47). 

Copy presented,—of Professorships in 
the Faculty of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, Ordinance No. 47, 
St. Andrews, No. 6 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 

UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 
ORDINANCE No. 48). 

Copy presented,—of Composition of 
the Faculties and Institution of Faculties 
of Science, Ordinance No. 48, St. 
Andrews, No.7 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after One o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 14th March 1894. 





MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indisposi- 
tion :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


THE AMENDMENT TO THE ADDRESS. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The Leader of the Opposition, in the 
course of last night, asked me what 
course Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to take in reference to the 
Address to the Crown in its present 
shape. The House, I think, on both 
sides will understand that that was a 
question which I could not, and ought 
not, to have answered without due 
deliberation. I consider that the demand 
was a reasonable demand, and I propose 
now to state to the House what is the 
decision of the Government and the 
course which they intend to pursue. I 
will state what I am sure is familiar to 
the House, that the Address in answer to 
the Speech from the Throne is a pro- 
ceeding for which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment make themselves responsible— 
responsible as the representatives of the 
majority of the House of Commons from 
whom that Address proceeds. I think 
that is a clear Constitutional principle 
which nobody will be disposed to dispute. 
The Government cannot present to the 
Sovereign in a formal manuer a document 
of which they are not prepared to accept 
the entire and immediate responsibility. 
The present state of the Address in 
answer to the Speech is this—that an 
addition has been incorporated into it by 
the Amendment moved last night by the 
hon. Member for Northampton. When 
that Amendment was moved I stated the 
reasons why Her Majesty’s Government 
felt themselves bound to oppose it. The 
avowed object of that Amendment was 
to raise in a definite form the action to 
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be taken by the House of Commons in its 
resistance to the proceedings of the House 
of Lords. I then stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government accepted fully in 
all its sense the declaration which was 
made upon that subject by the late Prime 
Minister in this House. I said that we 
meant to oppose the doctrine, as set forth 
in this House by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, that the House of Commons was to 
be subject to the control of the House of 
Lords. But I referred also to the language 
used by the late Prime Minister as to the 
supreme importance, the gravity, and 
the greatness of that question, and the 
deliberation with which it ought to be 
approached by a responsible Government, 
and, I will say, by a responsible House of 
Commons. I claimed that, as far at least 
as Her Majesty’s Government was con- 
cerned, they should be entrusted, at any 
rate by their supporters, with absolute 
freedom of action and discretion in such 
a matter. I stated that the Amendment 
moved was not in a form or couched in 
language which we were prepared to pre- 
sent to the Sovereign. The Amendment, 
as was pointed out, consisted of two 
paragraphs. The first paragraph prayed 
the Queen— 

“ That the power now enjoyed by persons not 
elected to Parliament by the possessors of the 
Parliamentary franchise to prevent Bills being 
submitted to Your Pa for Your Royal 
approval shall cease 
There was no statement in that para- 
graph as to what was the course to be 
pursued, The hon. Member for North- 
ampton said, in effect—“ You may take 
it as you please; it may either mean the 
abolition of the House of Lords or, if you 
like it better, it may mean the limitation 
of the veto.” But the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown, if they tender advice to 
the Sovereign on such a question, must 
tender no ambiguous advice. They must 
have made up their own minds; they 
cannot take this light and airy view of 
such a question. It is a question of the 
most supreme gravity and involves the 
greatest responsibility, and, as far as the 
advisers of the Crown are concerned, they 
must form their own opinion, and they 
must tender clear and definite advice to 
the Crown. So much for the first para- 
graph of this Amendment. Then comes 
the second paragraph, which is— 

“We respectfully express the hope that, if it 
be necessary " 


—well, [imagine that when a responsible 
M 
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Government advise the Crown on a 
question of this kind they must do it not 
in a hypothetical manner; they must have 
determined whether a necessity, ay, and 
an extreme necessity, has arisen before 
they tender advice on such a subject as 
that. The second paragraph is— 

“ We respectfully express the hope that, if it 

be necessary, Your Majesty will, with and by 
the advice of. Your responsible Ministers, use 
the power vested in Your Majesty to secure the 
passing of this much-needed reform.” 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
stated what his view, at all events, was 
of the Motion which he made. He said 
it meant the creation of 500 Peers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
That was only one suggestion. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : At all events, 
these suggestions are not such as can be 
taken up in a moment. The House of 
Commons and the responsible Govern- 
ment must know what it means when it 
addresses the Sovereign in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne. I am not pre- 
pared to say that the creation of a great 
number of Peers is the proper method of 
dealing with a question of this kind. The 
creation of Peers for the purpose of in- 
fluencing immediately the action of the 
House of Lords has never taken place in 
this country since the days of the great 
Tory Administration in the reign of Queen 
Anne, when 12 Peers were created in a 
single day for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Duke of Marlborough. It is quite true 
that the Government of Lord Grey in 1831 
advised the Crown and obtained power for 
the creation of Peers, but this authority 
was never put into execution. I will 
not discuss that question now. We are 
asked by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton to determine now to create 500 
Peers. Her Majesty’s Government are 
not prepared to come to any such 
decision. I beg leave to point out the 
position in which we are placed. The 
question is one which a responsible Go- 
vernment cannot afford to treat with 
levity. It is not in that spirit that so 
great a Constitutional issue can be pre- 
sented either by a responsible Govern- 
ment or a responsible House of Commons 
either to the House of Lords or to the 
Crown. If this matter is to be ap- 
proached, and in my opinion it has to be 
approached, it must be in a very different 
spirit. ‘That is the view which the Go- 
vernmeut take, and which I ventured to 
submit to the House last night on the 
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subject of this Amendment. Therefore, 
Sir, we feel it to be impossible that 
Her Majesty’s Government can make 
themselves the instrument or the organ 
for conveying the Address in its present 
form to the Crown. I have consulted the 
authorities of the House as to the method 
in which it is possible to deal with the 
situation in which we find ourselves, 
We are of opivnioun—we may be mistaken 
in that, and it is for the House to deter- 
mine—that the Address, with the addi- 
tion carried last night, does not express 
or convey the well-considered and delibe- 
rate judgment of the majority of this 
House, and therefore we should not be 
performing our duty if we allowed our- 
selves to be the instrument of conveying 
to the Sovereign that which is not the 
opinion of the majority of this House. 
The course which we intend to pursue is 
this: When the Address in its present 
form is put from the Chair we shall vote 
against that Address. It will then be 
possible for the Government to move a 
new Address to the Crown. [ Opposi- 
tion laughter.) I have said—aud I 
should have thought that gentlemen 
opposite would have recognised the 
fact—that this is nota matter for ridicule. 
I have endeavoured, as far as I can, to 
treat it from a point of view which should 
commend itself to all Parties in this 
House—to deal with it from the point of 
view of the situation of all responsible 
Governments and of the House of Com- 
mons in its relations to the Crown and 
the House of Lords, That is my 
desire. I have stated at the com- 
mencement that the Government are 
responsible for the form of the Address 
which they carry up by one of their own 
officials to the Sovereign in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne. I am now 
going to read to the House the form of 
Address for which we are prepared to 
make ourselves responsible, and in order 
to mark that responsibility I shall ven- 
ture myself to move it. The Address 
will then run— 

“Most Gracious Sovereign, — We, Your 
Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. in Parliament assembled, 
humbly assure Your Majesty that the measures 
reconimended to our consideration shall receive 
our most careful attention, and we beg leave to 
thank Your Majesty for the most Gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament.” 

I cannot make that Motion, of course, 
until the Amendment now under the con- 
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sideration of the House is disposed of ; 
but unless it is desired to raise other 
Amendments, which I do not expect will 
be the desire of the House in present 
circumstances, when the Address is put 
from the Chair, I, on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, shall propose to 
negative that Address, and then I shall 
propose, in the place of it, to substitute the 
Address which I have just read to the 
House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Mr. Deputy Speaker, the right hon. 
Gentleman has certainly approached the 
consideration of an unexampled position 
in our Parliamentary history in a tone of 
gravity which befits so serious an occa- 
sion. He began his statement by 
alluding to the policy which he and those 
who sit near him upon that Bench have 
accepted with regard to the position of 
the House of Lords. I confess that, after 
that statement, I understand as little as 
I did before precisely what that policy 
is. It was shrouded in language of pro- 
phetie obscurity by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and, though I do understand the 
policy with regard to the House of 
Lords sketched out in the Amendment 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
desires us to reverse, 1 confess I am as 
much in doubt as | ever was as to the view 
entertained by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I only refer, however, to this part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
in order to say that I think he need not 
have introduced into it what he might 
have known was a gross perversion of an 
observation made by me on another oc- 
casion. He had the courage to say that 
I had laid down the doctrine embodying 
the views of myself and my friends that 
the House of Lords was to control the 
House of Commons. No such prepos- 
terous doctrine ever entered my mind, 
and no such statement ever escaped my 
lips. I have always regarded—and I 
still regard—the House of Lords as a 
useful and a necessary check in the 
general scheme of our Constitutional 
Governments, but the idea that the 
House of Lords is to control this or any 
other branch of the Legislature is one 
which no Conservative statesman ever 
has or ever could utter. However, I 
pass from that to what is more germane 
to the subject before us—namely, the a1- 
dition to the Address carried in the 
House last night. The right hon. Gen- 


tleman has repeated to-day the argument 
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which he used yesterday against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. I have not a single word 
of criticism to pass upon the argument 
by which he endeavoured unsuccessfully 
last night to persuade the House that the 
Amendment should be rejected. The 
right hon. Gentleman in this matter has 
been more fortunate in convincing us 
than in convincing his friends, for I ob- 
serve from a brief glance at the Division 
List that if Members of the Government 
be excluded there remain 90 Unionists 
who supported the Government and but 
30 independent Gladstonian Home Rulers 
who expressed by their votes in the 
Lobby that confidence in the Govern- 
ment of their choice which, so far as I 
know in Parliamentary history, has never 
yet been refused to an Administration 
which professed to command a majority 
in this House. However, Sir, 1 suppose 
a night’s reflection has shown the sup- 
porters of the Government that there was 
more weight in the argument addressed 
to them last night and repeated to-day 
by the Leader of the House than they 
had at first sight been disposed to imagine, 
and the question is really ouly the ques- 
tion, how the Government can give their 
followers an opportunity of eating humble 
pie—no, I will not use that word—how 
they can, most conveniently and con- 
sistently with the Orders of the House, 
give their friends an opportunity of 
saying on Wednesday precisely the re- 
verse of that which they said on Tuesday. 
I desire to give the Government every 
assistance. I wish to renew to-day the 
support which I was ready to give them 
yesterday upon the same question ; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to follow the course which he has 
sketched out to us, I, and I believe all 
my friends, will be found in the Lobby 
with him. How many other gentlemen 
will be found to reverse the vote, which 
I presume they gave with deliberation 
and with a full knowledge of its conse- 
quences yesterday, we cannot say until 
the numbers are declared. I shall only 
say, in conclusion, that while I shall do 
my best to endeavour to reverse the ridi- 
culous decision which the House came to 
yesterday, I must make one word of 
comment on the extraordinary and abso- 
lutely unexampled position into which 
Her Majesty’s Government have dragged 
the House on this occasion. Such a 
thing has never yet been heard of in our 
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Parliamentary history, that the Address 
to Her Majesty should have to be re- 
called on the Motion of the very persons 
who originally proposed it, that they 
should have to reject their own Address 
as amended by their own supporters, 
reject it with contempt, and bring for- 
ward in language unfamiliar to our ears 
and unknown to our precedents a’ new 
form of Address in which we are to 
express our thanks to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty. The Government have got 
themselves and have got us into a great 
difficulty. We shall do our best to get 
the Government out of it. We cannot, 
indeed, wholly extricate them from the 
humiliations which have been poured upon 
their undeserving heads by their own 
supporters ; but what we can we certainly 
will do, and the Government may count 
upon us, the Conservative Party, on 
this as on all other occasions, to support 
the ancient constitution and practice of 
this House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I have listened to observations not pre- 
cisely complimentary of the two Front 
Benches on the excellent Amendment 
which I moved last night and which I 
carried. All I can say in regard to it is 
--“It is a poor thing, but mine own.” 
As has been said, the Amendment is 
divided into two parts. The first declares 
that the power now exercised by the 
House of Lords to prevent the passing 
of Bills should cease. I do not gather 
that the Government are opposed to that 
in substance. It has been urged that I 
was claiming for Her Majesty powers 
that do not exist under the Constitution. 
I was doing nothing of the kind. I was 
simply using words which are ordinarily 
used in the Queen’s Speech and in the 
Address in reply thereto. We know 
perfectly well that the whole thing is a 
sham. It is only a little complimentary 
correspondence which is carried on by 
Ministers with themselves. I was obliged 
to use the technical terms. If any 
gentleman will look at the Queen’s 
Speech he will see that such and such a 
Bill will be submitted. That does not 
mean actually that it will be submitted 
by Her Majesty : it is her Ministers who 
intend to submit it. In the same way, 


when in my Amendment I pray Her 
Majesty that the powers at present exer- 
cised by the House of Lords shall cease, 
of course I mean that the Constitutional 
means shall be adopted—that is to say, 


Me A.J. Balfour 
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that Her Majesty’s Ministers, who are 
the real persons addressed, shall bring in 
a Bill to put an end to those powers. 
The second paragraph has also been 
criticised. Iam told that I suggest a 
perfectly monstrous and un-Constitutional 
thing when I ask that when a Bill is 
rejected by the Lords they shall not 
remain absolute masters of the situation. 
All I ask is that the same course shall 
be pursued as was adopted in 1831— 
that is to say, that Her Majesty, by the 
advice of her responsible Ministers, shall 
create such a number of Peers as will 
swamp the resistance of the Lords, 
That is perfectly Constitutional. It has 
been acted upon before. The threat will 
be enough. The advantage of being a 
Peer is this—that there are so few of 
them. If we were all Dukes, who would 
care to be a Duke? It is certain that 
if you were to threaten tie House of 
Lords that if they resisted Bills sent up 
by this House 500 Dukes would be 
created they would give way at once. I 
am not going to believe that the Radical 
Party in this country is composed of 
such contemptible men as not to contain 
within its ranks 500 who could be 
trusted, if sent to the Lords for a 
specific purpose, not to vote on the 
other side a few days afterwards. 
I am surprised that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has such a poor opinion of 
the great Democratic Party. At any 
rate, I will undertake to find 500 men 
to-morrow ready to go up to the House 
of Lords and to vote down the majority 
there. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking in the name of the Govern- 
ment, says that this matter is to be 
approached without levity. I always 
hear that complaint made when any 
sort of Resolution is brought in which it 
does not please Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to accept at once. When my right hon. 
Friend has treated a thing with levity 
they have complained of it; when he 
has treated it ponderously they have 
complained of his ponderosity. For my 
part, I do not at present know what the 
Government intend to do upon this sub- 
ject. I want to know two things—how 
and when the Government intend to deal 
with this matter? They tell me they are 
going to revolve it in their own minds 
without levity; that they are going to 
arrive some day at some sort of decision. 
My contention has been throughout that 
the supporters of the Government outside 
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this House have already arrived at their 
decision, and that decision is in accordance 
with the Amendment which I submitted. 
I defy the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to go to any Liberal or Radical meeting 
iu any part of the country where such a 
Motion as mine would not be received 
with unanimous applause. The Party 
have made their decision: we are 
their Representatives, and the Govern- 
ment are our representatives. I do not 
recognise the Government as my masters 
for an instant. I have always regarded 
them as the servants of the majority 
in this House. I am not going into 
technicalities ; but I will say that whe- 
ther you take the majority of Members 
on this side of the House or the vast 
majority of Liberals outside, they are 
with me in this matter. They demand 
prompt, speedy, and drastic action. They 
do not care outside whether 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member is not in Order in referring 
to this matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I will not 
pursue these remarks. With regard to 
the kindly support with which the 
Leader of the Opposition intends to 
furnish the Government, let me point out 
that yesterday he gave them 90 men, and 
still the Government were in a minority. 
The Government had the support of 30 
independent Gladstonians, and 149 gen- 
tlemen voted against them and for my 
Resolution. The Resolution was not in- 
tended as a Vote of Want of Confidence ; 
it was simply intended to urge them to 
greater activity in this matter, and to 
point out to them what the feeling of the 
House is. I think we have done that 
pretty clearly. The Government may 
withdraw the Address or not, as they 
please. I do not bother myself about 
Addresses ; but I hope they will take to 
heart what has been told them by the 
Division last night—that they will not 
wait for years, but will as speedily as 
possible bring in a cleaf specific Bill 
placing the power where it ought to be, 
in the hands of the Representatives of 
the people. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Before the question raised 
by the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has passed away I should like 
to make one ortwo very brief observations. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
rise to Order. I wish to know what is 





the Question before the House, and if it 
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will be the right of every Member, whe- 
ther honourable or right honourable, to 
interfere in this discussion ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: There 
is no Question before the House, but it 
is usual to allow the Leaders of responsible 
Parties to make observations on occasions 
such as the present. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is not the right 
hon. Member for East Manchester the 
Leader of the Unionist Party ? 


[No answer was returned. ] 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I can 
assure the House that I will make a very 
brief demand upon its patience and its 
courtesy. I am glad to see that un- 
doubtedly the difficulty in which the 
House and the Government have been 
placed will now be, temporarily at any 
rate, avoided by adopting the course 
which has been suggested by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Both sections 
of the Unionist Party will assist the Go- 
vernment to retrieve their defeat of 
yesterday. But I want to ask, what is to 
follow ? What is the position which is 
made for this House by what has taken 
place? The hon. Member for North- 
ampton stated that the Amendment was 
not a Vote of Want of Confidence. I 
do not think it is a Constitutional doc- 
trine to say, for a Member to pretend 
that it is in his power to say, whether a 
proposition which he has made and which 
the Government has rejected is or is not 
a Vote of Want of Confidence. That 
depends entirely on the treatment 
which is accorded to the proposition 


by the Government itself, and in 
the present instance the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has distinctly 


shown that in the mind of the Govern- 
ment the Amendment which was carried 
against the Government was a Vote of 
Want of Confidence, and unless it is now 
formally rescinded by the House then 
the natural consequences will follow. 
Well, but what is the position? This 
Amendment, treated by the Gevernment 
as a Vote of Want of Confidence, was 
carried by a proportion of those who call 
themselves supporters of the Govern- 
ment in the proportion of five to one of 
the independent supporters, while 147 
of the ordinary supporters of the Go- 
vernment voted against them. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
right hon. Gentleman is now going 
rather beyond the limits of Order. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I will 
accept your ruling, Mr. Deputy Speaker, 
and will conclude in a sentence. I think, 
Sir, that under the circumstances which 
I have described, and which are within 
the knowledge of the House, it is quite 
time that the Government sought a new 
mandate. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (FINANCIAL 
BUSINESS.) 
RESOLUTION. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have already stated to the House the 
course we propose to pursue on the Ad- 
dress, but of course it can only be pursued 
when the Debate on the Amendment, 
now under consideration, has been con- 
eluded. But I have on the Paper a 
Notice referring to our business, which 
must be brought forward, and I propose 
now to make a Motion. Everybody in 
this House will feel that for the purpose 
of conducting the business it is neces- 
sary the Government should have the 
full time of the House up to the date 
mentioned in the Motion, which I now 
ask leave to move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That until and including Thursday the 29th 
of March Financial Business do have priority 
on every day for which it may be appointed, 
and may be entered upon at any hour though 
opposed, and be not interrupted under the pro- 
visions of any Standing Order relating to the 
Sittings of the House except Standing Order 
No. 5 ; but. after such business is disposed of 
no other opposed business shall be taken. 
That Standing Order No. 11 be suspended, and 
the provisions of Standing Order No. 56 be 
extended to every day of the week.”—(Zhe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not at 
all desire to delay the House over this 
Motion, but it is very desirable that we 
should come to a clear understanding as 
to where we stand in the matter. There 
should be no difficulty in knowing that 
exactly. The Government finds itself 
under the necessity, in order to carry out 
the law, to ask for exceptional powers, 
and to ask the House, in consequence, to 
curtail the ordinary privileges of dis- 
cussion both on the Address and of the 
Estimates. Then, as I understand, in 


return for the concession on these points, 
they are prepared to give us after Easter 
days on which to discuss three important 
topics, which otherwise we should have 


had the opportunity of discussing at this 
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stage. These are the general policy of 
naval construction, East Indian finance, 
and Uganda. The Government also 
agree that no controversial business shall 
be introduced between now and the 29th 
or the 3lst of March—that is, during the 
period for which the exceptional powers 
are taken—though, of course, public 
necessity may require the Government to 
go beyond the strict line of merely 
financial discussion. They also arrange 
that no private Members’ business shall 
be taken on those days when Financial 
Business does not occupy the whole time 
of the House, and when the Financial 
Business is concluded they will moye the 
adjournment of the House. There is 
one more point I wish to name. Last 
year a ruling was given, not, I think, by 
you, Mr. Deputy Speaker, but by some 
gentleman acting as Chairman of Com- 
mittees, which, if it is to be held to apply 
to the discussions to which I have re- 
ferred, will preclude the full discussion 
of questions relating to the Navy on 
particular Votes in Committee of Supply. 
It is evident that if that Rule is to hold 
good the discussion to be allowed after 
Easter must take place with the Speaker 
in the Chair. I hope, therefore, the 
Government will make provision either 
that they shall be held with the Speaker 
in the Chair, or, if otherwise, that fair 
and legitimate latitude shall be given to 
all gentlemen who wish to discuss gene- 
rally the questions involved. These are 
the points on which the Government 
have informally given us very satis- 
factory assurances ; and if they are now 
prepared to repeat them,I shall not think 
it desirable inany way to resist this Motion 
or to prolong the discussion upon it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : [accept fully 
what the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated. It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment, in asking for indulgence from all 
parts of the House, to arrange business 
so as to give hon. Members as little in- 
convenience as possible at Easter, when 
it is customary to take no controversial 
business of the character referred to. As 
to the Debate on the Navy, we will take 
care, as it must be the desire of the Go- 
vernment that there should be the fullest 
discussion of the subject, that, either 
with the Speaker in the Chair or in 
Committee, there shall be no limitation 
of the discussion. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, he must press the right hon, 
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Gentleman for a more favourable re- 
sponse to the appeal he made to him on 
the previous day on behalf of private 
Members. He would like to receive if 
not an assurance, at any rate an expres- 
sion of opinion, that on the conclusion of 
the Financial Business the first four 
Wednesdays would be left at the disposal 
of private Members; otherwise he did 
not see ou what principle hon. Members 
were to act in assigning dates for the 
Bills they wished to put down. Could not 
the right hon. Gentleman give them 
something to guide them ? 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
if they were to get the Government out 
of one of those difficulties it was always 
getting into some fair terms ought to be 
offered them. Important Votes affect- 
ing the Army and the Navy were to be 
taken before Easter, as well as some 
Civil Service Votes not quite so impor- 
taut perhaps. There was also a Vote on 
Account to be taken. Surely they ought 
to have some assurance as to the Army 
Estimates, which were in the same posi- 
tion as the Navy Estimates, and, from 
one point of view, were ina stronger 
position. There ought to be a reason- 
able opportunity for discussing them 
after Easter ; and he asked for a promise 
that on some Vote in the Army Esti- 
mates there should be an opportunity 
allowed of raising the whole question of 
Army administration. As there had 
been a distinct promise that the Ordnance 
Votes should not be taken till they had 
the Report of the Explosives Com- 
mittee, if the Votes for the Ordnance 
Factories could not be postponed, and 
they were told they could not, but he 
personally held there was no emergency 
in regard to them—he asked that some 
other arrangement might be made for 
discussing the subject. He was bound 
to point out that the refusal of the Go- 
vernment to treat the workmen in their 
explosives factories in the same way as 
workmen had to be treated in private 
explosives factories raised a very import- 
ant question which needed full discussion. 


*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) said, 
he had to ask for an assurance that con- 
tentious Committees would not be 
appointed before Easter, There was, 


he believed, a proposal to appoint a 
Grand Committee of Scotch Members, 
with a certain number of English Mem- 


bers added, to deal with Scotch Bills. 
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He hoped no such contentious Com- 
mittee would be appointed before Easter. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : May I point out with reference 
to the Navy Estimates that the proposals 
of the Government for the increase of 
the Navy will not be in our hands till 
Friday next, and we are not to have the 
explanatory Memorandum until Saturday, 
and yet we are to be asked to discuss the 
Estimates on Monday? It is clear that 
this will not allow sufficient time, even to 
those who have knowledge of the ques- 
tion, to come to any conclusion as to the 
proposals of the Government, and much 
less to challenge them. Last year general 
discussion was restricted in Committee of 
Supply ; and I therefore hope that, if no 
impediment is placed in the way of 
getting the Votes for men and money 
before Easter, it will be understood that 
after Easter the discussion of naval 
policy shall take place with the Speaker 
in the Chair, so that we may be able to 
go into the whole question without 
having our remarks curtailed, as un- 
doubtedly they would be in Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
We ought to have a pledge that the 
Government will not take Tuesdays and 
Fridays for a month after Easter, 
Private Members have given notice of 
a large number of Motions, and they 
ought not to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of diseussing them. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): The subject of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, which last Session 
we were unable to discuss, ought also to be 
discussed with the Speaker in the Chair. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The noble 
Lord opposite has asked me for an 
expression of opinion, but I am afraid 
that an expression of opinion from a 
person iu my position would be under- 
stood as a pledge. Iam sorry to say I 
am unable to give any pledge or 
express any opinion as to the disposal 
of the time of the House after Easter, 
After Easter unquestionably the Army 
Votes and all other matters will have a 
proper amount of time allotted to them. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the Ordnance 
Factory Vote was separate from the 
Army Vote. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am not pre- 
pared to give any other pledge. As to 
the Shipbuilding Vote, I have already 
stated that every opportunity will be 
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given for discussing the Navy in all its 
branches. I cannot go further, and I 
hope that will be accepted by the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : As to the last declaration, 
I would remark that hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House wish to reserve 
not only full liberty for discussion, but 
the possibility of putting Notices on the 
Paper with the Speaker in the Chair, 
when an opportunity will be given to 
challenge the policy of the Government. It 
would be impossible to do that on a Vote 
in Committee, and what my hon. Friend 
wishes is not to be precluded from putting 
a Notice of Motion on the Paper which 
would be out of Order in Committee. 

Str W. HARCOURT : I cannot say 
more than this: that if the Opposition 
wish to challenge the policy of the Go- 
vernment there is always a very short 
way of doing so. I desire to act up 
to what I said, and to give every 
opportunity for discussion. I may re- 
mind the House of the difficulties in 
which we are placed. In 1868, when 
Lord Derby resigned and Mr. Disraeli 
succeeded him, the Navy Estimates were 
actually voted without any discussion 
whatever. The discussion on the Navy 
did not take place until May. We arein 
quite as great difficulties as to the point 
of time, but we do not usk anything like 
that indulgence, as we have assigned two 
days. I am sorry to make these demands 
on the indulgence of the House, and I 
hope that, under the circumstances in 
which the House finds itself, it will 
grant us that latitude and accept our 
assurance that it is not only our duty, 
but our desire, to give full opportunity 
for the discussion on the Navy. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : By the leave 
of the House, I desire to say that we 
have not the least desire to embarrass the 
Government, and we accept the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman not 
only in the letter, but in the spirit of his 
pledges. To clear up one question, I 
would say, with regard to the Ordnance 
Factory Vote, what my hon. Friend 
wants is a confirmation of the pledge 
given by the Secretary for War: that 
there shall be some pledge given that an 
opportunity shall be found at a suitable 
period to discuss the Vote. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I readily give that pledge, and it shall 
be fulfilled in the most ample way. It 
is true that the Ordnance Factory Vote 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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is a separate Vote, but I think by a little 
ingenuity an opportunity may be found 
on the Army Vote to discuss it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had great feeling for the diffi- 
culties in which the Government found 
themselves, but he (Mr. Bowles) had far 
more feeling for the difficulty in which 
Members of the Opposition found them- 
selves. Before Easter last year the 
House had had 16 days in Committee, 
but this year they would only have four 
or five. They were asked to deal with 
the Army in one day, but one day was 
not sufficient. He rose, however, to 
point out that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
omitted to tell them when the Vote on 
Account would be taken. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I will state 
that to-morrow. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
Secretary for War has stated, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Preston, that he 
will take care that an opportunity is 
given to discuss the Ordnance Vote. 
The Birmingham Members take a deep 
interest in this Vote owing to the new 
policy pursued with regard to the fac- 
tory at Sparkbrook, and they desire to 
have full opportunity for discussion. 
There will be two opportunities, I under- 
stand, for this discussion before Easter— 
one on the Supplementary Vote and the 
other on the general Vote; but if it 
would be convenient to the Government 
that the discussion on this matter should 
be taken later, all I would ask is that we 
should have some pledge similar to that 
given to the hon. Member for Preston. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The circumstances of the two cases are 
not similar. On the subject referred to 
by the hon. Member for Preston there is 
an inquiry going on. No Report has 
yet been received, and it is, therefore, 
impossible todiscuss the matter at present. 
But the subject in which the Birmingham 
Members are interested can be discussed 
as well this week as two or three weeks 
hence ; therefore, I see no reason why it 
should not be taken to-morrow or on 
Friday. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that ordinarily they had the general 
discussion on the Army on the Question 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair, or on 
the first Vote. Owing to the exigencies of 
the Service, they were asked to give up 
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those opportunities for discussion. If 
they consented, would some opportunity be 
given to discuss the general question of 
the Army on some other Vote ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, it was intended that there should 
be an opportunity for general discussion 
given on Friday; but if that was not 
sufficient, they could resort to the old 
plan that had been adopted on many 
previous occasions, of allowing the gene- 
ral discussion on some other Vote which 
might be fixed on for the general con- 
venience of hon. Members. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


MOTION FOR ADDRESS. ADJOURNED 
DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Further Amendment proposed 
to Main Question, as amended [13th 
March], “ That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
the most Gracious Speech which Your Majesty 
has addressed to both Houses of Parliament : 

We humbly pray Your Majesty that the 
power now enjoyed by persons not elected to 

arliament by the possessors of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise to prevent Bills being sub- 
mitted to Your Majesty for Your Royal approval 
shall cease, and we respectfully express the 
hope that, if it be necessary, Your Majesty will, 
with and by the advice of Your responsible 
Ministers, use the power vested in Your Majesty to 
secure the passing of this much-needed reform.” 


And which Amendment was, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words,— 


“Humbly to represent to Your Majesty that 
the administration of the Law in Ireland in the 
course of the last, few months, by the encourage- 
ment offered to the eviction of tenants and the 
destruction and burning of their houses, by the 
prosecution of Representatives of the people and 
others for efforts to secure shelter for the 
evicted people, by the continuance of the prac- 
tice of jury-packing, and by the suppression of 
public meetings, has caused grave Tusppoiet. 
ment in [reland, and tends directly to produce 
that contempt for and hostility to the Law and 
its administration which accompanied in so 
marked a degree the administration of Irish 
affairs by Your Majesty’s late Government.”— 
(Mr. Clancy.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE Law 1N 
IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, that last night the Chief Secretary 
had made a clear and explicit defence of 
the action he had felt it his duty to take 
at this juncture. He had defended jury- 
packing, which was the charge brought 
by the hon. Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin. Well, he (Mr. Russell) 
did not believe that in Cork, or in any 
other place in Ireland, within recent 
times, it had been the habit of the counsel 
of the Crown to order jurors to stand by 
either because they were Catholics or Pro- 
testants. He knew that had been affirmed, 
and loudly affirmed, by hon. Gentlemen 
in the past, but he did not believe it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said last 
night that such a charge could not lie 
against him in regard to his action in 
Cork. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that six of the jury were Catholics and 
six Protestants, but that would not 
suffice. There were 72 jurors, and the 
prisoner challenged 19. The Crown 
challenged 41. They challenged to the 
extremest limit of their power, because 
if they had gone further there would 
have been no jury to try the case. The 
essence of jury-packing was ordering 
men of a specific class to staud by, and 
he maintained that the right hon. 
Gentleman had exercised that right to 
the fullest extent possible. He did not 
believe that the men were ordered to 
stand by because they were Catholics. 
He did not believe that men were ex- 
cluded from juries on account of their 
religion. They were excluded because 
it was known that from their Nationalist 
sympathies the men would not return a 
verdict in accordance with the evidence. 
And that was the reason why jurors had 
been ordered to stand aside all over the 
country in days that were gone, which 
action the supporters of the Government 
never tiged of declaiming against. One 
of the great charges brought against the 
Leader of the Opposition was that after 
the Maryborough trial he made what was 
called “Peter the Packer” an Irish 
Judge. But what had the present Go- 
vernment done in the case of the man 
who packed this jury ? They had made 
him a County Court Judge. No doubt 
he would be an admirable County Court 
Judge. It certainly did not lie in the 
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mouth of the Chief Secretary to object 
to the Leader of the Opposition making 
a jury-packer a Judge when, on the first 
opportunity he got, he made his own 
jury-packer a Judge. So much for jury- 
packing. He came now to the question 
of evictions, and he was very sorry to 
find that so many English Liberal 
Members were absent. What had 
they been doing during the 18 months 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s adminis- 
tration? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford, who was 
now President of the Local Government 
Board, went to Ireland when the Leader 
of the Opposition was contending with 
the forces of disorder, and, speaking at 
Galway and elsewhere, told those Irish 
tenants who had been evicted by Lord 
Clanricarde and others that within a 
‘ month after the return to power of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian evictions would cease ; and 
he told them to stand by their combina- 
tion: in other words, he told them to 
stand by the Plan of Campaign, which 
was an illegal conspiracy, and he told 
them that these evictions would cease 
the moment he and his Party came into 
power. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been in power for 18 months. Had 
evictions ceased? During the 18 
months the right hon. Gentleman had 
been in power, more than 1,000 men, 
tenants and sub-tenants, had been 
evicted from their holdings. He did 
not complain of the right hon. Gentle- 
man for protecting the Sheriff in the 
execution of his duty. When the right 
hon. Gentleman went to Dublin Castle 
he found that these writs had to be 
executed, and that according to the oath 
he had taken he was no more at liberty 
to refuse the protection of the police to 
the Sheriffs and officers of the law than 
he was at liberty to break the law in any 
other respect. When the late Govern- 
ment were in power, what did the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade mean by 
going to Cardiff and assenting to a reso- 
lution calling upon the Goverrtment of 
the day not to give the forces of the 
Crown to assist in carrying out the law ? 
What right had men holding the position 
of Cabinet Ministers to go through the 
country and make what they knew per- 
fectly well was a totally impossible 
demand? These gentlemen went all 
over Ireland encouraging resistance to 
the law. They came back to England 
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and represented scenes in Ireland on 
magic-lantern slides. Where had they 
been during the last 18 months? Where 
were they to-day? The Irish tenants 
now knew that it was not sympathy 
with them that instigated these visits to 
Ireland by strolling Gladstonian poli- 
ticians. It was to make electoral capital 
for themselves. With regard to the De 
Freyne estate, he had been there. The 
Leader of the Opposition would remem- 
ber the Glenbeigh evictions in 1887. He 
would remember what was said about 
them both in the House and on the plat- 
form. Now, he had seen Glenbeigh and 
he had seen the De Freyne estate, and 
there was no comparison between them, 
The De Freyne tenants were far more 
miserable than the Glenbeigh tenants’ 
One house was burnt at Glenbeigh in 
1887. Under the protection of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s police 13 houses 
were thrown down and burned on the 
De Freyne estate, and there was not a 
Gladstonian Member who had whispered 
it throughout England or in this House. 
He had never seen a more ghastly sight 
than the De Freyne estate, unless it were 
the neighbouring estate of Lord Dillon. 
They had there an estate of pauper 
tenants who could not pay their rent. 
There they had a long stretch of land 
almost bogland ; they had between the 
two estates between 6,000 and 7,000 
human beings crowded together, but the 
two estates would not provide sustenance 
for 600 tenants. The hon. Member for 
North Dublin was perfectly accurate 
when he said last night that the tenants 
did not pay their rent on Lord De 
Freyne’s estate. That would be an im- 
possibility. ‘There was no economic rent 
out of laud of that kind. But when he 
had said all this it did not affect the 
action of the Chief Secretary, who was 
not in a position to prevent it, and who 
only had his duty to perform. He (Mr. 
Russell) did not know Lord De Freyne, 
and had never seen him in his life, but 
there was this to be said for him, at all 
events: that he had succeeded to this 
wretched inheritance, lived upon the 
estate, and, he supposed, tried to do his 
best. If they were not going to abolish 
the right of private property altogether, 
what could be done in cases such as 
this? Let them take the case of the 
man Barrett, whose house was burned 
down, and he would take it as a sample 
of the whole, In 1882 his rent was £16 
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a year, and under the Arrears Act of 
1882 rent amounting to £76 10s. was 
wiped out by the landlord, the tenant 
getting aclean slate then. In May, 1883, 
there was a decree fora year and a-half’s 
rent—that was tosay, Barrett paid nothing 
after he had settled under the Arrears 
Act, and in October, 1883, judgment was 
given and the money paid. He was said 
to have sub-let his land to a man named 
Flannery, who farmed the land for him, 
and he went to Englaud. The real truth 
was that he owed money to Flannery, 
and Flannery got possession of the land 
in order that the debt should be paid. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: He did not 
pay the rent. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that in 
1883 there was a decree for three years’ 
rent. Barrett was made a caretaker, and 
he re-took possession, and he was in 
possession until December, 1893, With 
the exception of a year and a-half’s rent 
Barrett had not paid a copper to Lord 
De Freyne since he settled. He could 
understand sympathy being expressed 
for these poor people, but they should 
not blame the law or the officers of the 
law who had to see to its execution. He 
could go through other cases, and show 
that they were all on fours with the case 
of Barrett—cases of pauper tenants who 
could not pay rent, and only paid it out 
of labour in England when it was paid. 
The case of Lord De Freyne was as sad 
a one as they could possibly have. He 
wanted to put a point to the Chief 
Secretary, and it was one upon which he 
ought to give an explanation. The course 
pursued by the Leader of the Opposition, 
when Chief Secretary, was this: The 
Sheriff went to the place, and the police 
stood by while the actual eviction was 
carried out, and after that was done the 
police retired, emergency men being left 
in the houses who were paid by the 
landlord, or the houses were barricaded 
up and left to their fate. This was done 
from 1886 to 1892. But on the De Freyne 
estate he did not find emergency men in 
possession, but he found the Royal Con- 
stabulary inside the ruins, protecting 
Lord De Freyne’s property. This was 
out-Heroding Herod. The Conservative 
Government did not dare to do anything 
of the kind; but the present Chief 
Secretary converted the constabulary 
into emergency men. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicestershire, 8.) de- 
sired to say, that on the Qlphert pro- 
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perty, during the Chief Secretaryship of 
the Leader of the Opposition, he saw 
the constabulary in charge of houses 
from which tenants had been evicted. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the 
hon, Member was mistaken. Mr. 
Olphert had put caretakers into those 
ruined houses, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave them police protection ; but 
that was a different thing from convert- 
ing the police into emergency men. 

Mr. LOGAN said, there were no 
caretakers in the houses, several of 
which were in the charge of the con- 
stabulary. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, his hon. 
Friend might have believed that that 
was the case, but the whole thing would 
have been utterly illegal, in his opinion, 
The constabulary might have been in 
the houses, but they were there for the 
purpose of protecting the caretakers, 
whereas the present Chief Secretary had 
used the police as emergency men, who 
had to be paid for by the landlords under 
the late Government. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Member 
has made that statement in print. I 
have submitted it to the persons con- 
cerned, and it is denied. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
there on the spot and spoke to them. 
He affirmed that it was so. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: So do I. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that with 
all respect to the right hon. Gentleman, 
it was a thing he had personally wit- 
nessed, and he was not going to accept 
the anonymous information of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the subject. He 
must stand by what he saw for himself. 
As regarded the poverty of the people 
and the wretchedness of their holdings, 
these evictions were more atrocious than 
any he had seen in Ireland. All Eng- 
land was made to ring with the atrocities 
attributed to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, but no Gladstonian Member had 
said a word in the House or out of it 
about the action of the present Chief 
Secretary. This showed that the 
Gladstonians were not animated by 
sympathy with the Irish tenants, but 
that the object of their action was simply 
to plant themselves on the Ministerial 
side of the House. He wished to allude 
now to the subject of public meetings. 
He did not deny the right of the Go- 
vernment to suppress them ; he held that 
in many cases they ought to be sup- 
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pressed ; but the Chief Secretary had 
protested against the suppression of 
them, and at Tipperary lent his personal 
assistance to disorder. [“ Oh!”] That 
was the result; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman had not gone there there 
would have been no disorder. A good 
deal of the display was got up simply to 
impress the right hon. Gentleman. The 
meetings suppressed by the late Chief 
Secretary were mainly meetings con- 
vened to intimidate those who had 
taken farms from which tenants had 
been evicted, and the Government 
were right in suppressing them. 
What had the present Chief Secretary 
done? The only difference between the 
two right hon. Gentlemen was that the 
present Chief Secretary had played with 
the thing. When a man took a vacant 
farm he was denounced as a land-grabber, 
and, supposing he refused to be intimi- 
dated, a public meeting was arranged 
to be held on the farm, or at the gate 
of the farm, and what did the right 
hon. Gentleman do? Did he state em- 
phatically that the meeting would not be 
allowed ? Not at all. He would not 
allow a meeting to be held on the farm, 
or within a mile of it; but what differ- 
ence did that make? The right hon. 
Gentleman allowed meetings to be held 
just beyoud the mile limit, so that they 
were effective for the intended purpose of 
intimidation. That was simply playing 
with the law, and allowing these men to 
carry out their object. It was all very 
well to talk about the state of agrarian 
Ireland at the present time, but there 
was a good deal that had not come to 
light. Nodoubt, the change of venue in 
the case of the Clare prisoners was a 
change made under the Winter Assize 
Act; but at the Clare Spring Assizes 
117 cases of crime were reported by the 
police; in five cases only were persons 
brought to trial ; in four cases the juries 
disagreed ; and in one case a murderous 
assault was reduced to a common assault. 
This was the result of trying such cases 
in County Clare. But at Cork the pri- 
soners from Clare were convicted. At 
Limerick Mr. Justice Gibson declared 
that there was absolute immunity in the 
County of Limerick for agrarian crime. 
And the right hon. Gentleman described 
this as a satisfactory state of matters. It 
was satisfactory for those whocommitted 
crime, but not for those who lived with- 
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they were entitled. He did not find 
fault with the Chief Secretary for carry- 
ing out the law. He was bound to doit, 
and every man who took his office would 
be bound to do it, and he honoured the 
right hon. Gentleman for the effort he 
had made ; but, at the same time, he did 
vot think that Members of this House 
who were active in a crusade against the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite for doing 
the same thing as the present Chief 
Secretary had done should be silent 
when these things were taking place— 
when there had been more than 1,000 
evictions in 18 months. He knew that 
the figures for agrarian crime were low, 
but there was a great deal under the 
surface by means of agencies. A change 
of circumstances might occur, the old 
machinery might be let loose at any 
moment, and to be forewarned was to be 
forearmed. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) said, that when the Chief Secretary 
rose the previous night to uddress the 
House in defence of his Irish administra- 
tion he regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman, owing to his anxiety to reply 
early in the Debate, had not heard the 
whole of the facts of this lamentable case 
of the De Freyne estate. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. HARRINGTON said, he re- 
gretted the intervention of the Chief 
Secretary at such an early stage of the 
Debate all the more because of the ex- 
traordinary statements in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. One thing was 
perfectly clear, and that was that either 
the right hon. Gentleman had no oppor- 
tunity of making himself conversant with 
the facts of the case, or he had been 
grossly and even criminally deceived by 
those on whom he trusted for his infor- 
mation. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the whole question was whether, in the 
De Freyne proceedings, the Government 
went one jot or tittle outside the limits 
in which they were bound to act? He 
would take up the challenge of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he thought he 
would succeed in showing that not only 
did the Government act outside that 
which they were compelled to do by the 
law, but that almost every act of the 
Irish administration in connection with 
that estate was an act outside the scope 
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of its duties, and really an act of parti- 
sanship in the warfare between landlords 
and tenants in Ireland. He had had 
considerable experience of agitation in 
Ireland, and of cases of extraordinary 
partisanship by the Executive of the 
day in connection with agrarian disputes 
of this kind, but he had never known a 
ease where the Executive had so com- 
pletely and thoroughly let itself to the 
landlord class ov the one side as against 
the tenants on the other in a more 
violently partisan manner than had been 
done on the De Freyne estate. It was 
rarely they found occupying the position 
of the right hon. Gentleman one in whom 
they had confidence, and in the case of 
the right hon. Gentleman it was painful 
for them to have to call attention to 
questions of this kind, but it was their 
duty to protect their people from gross 
maladministration of the law whomsoever 
might be the head of the Executive. He 
would not go into the character of the 
holdings on the De Freyne estate. 
They were well and ably touched 
upon in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South ‘Tyrone; and differ- 
ing from that hon. Member so 
widely as he did on general questions, 
and altogether as to the purpose to which 
the hon. Member intended to apply his 
observations, he nevertheless thanked 
him for the sympathetic expressions he 
used towards the tenantry on that estate. 
In all, 24 or 25 evictions took place. The 
protection of the police was sought for 
them. He was not going to say that the 
protection of the police could or should 
be denied by the Chief Secretary of the 
day for the purpose of evictions, but he 
might observe that when the present 
right hon. Member for Bristol (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) was Chief Secretary he 
exercised a very discriminating care and 
judgment in giving the police for the 
purposes of evictions. When application 
was made to that right hon. Gentleman 
for the assistance of the police—as 
appeared from his own statement extorted 
from him in the witness-box—he got all 
the facts before him, inquired into all the 
circumstances of the rent, valuation, and 


condition of the holding and the capacity 


of the tenant to pay, and without refusing 
the assistance of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the day, or putting himself ina 
position of being censured for absolute 
refusal, he brought all the pressure he 
could—and very successfully—upon the 
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landlord who was going in for whole- 
sale evictions of that character. The 
case of the De Freyne estate was un- 
doubtedly one which should have attracted 
the sympathy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who when the application for police 
assistance was made should have exer- 
cised a more discriminating power. The 
right hon. Gentleman denied that he had 
granted the assistance of the police for 
the purpose of carrying out evictions. He 
would take up the right hon. Gentleman's 
challenge—a challenge to the effect that 
the Executive of the day had done 
nothing but what they were compelled to 
do. He maintained that not only had 
they done what they were not compelled 
to do, but they had deliberately and 
knowingly lent the services of the police 
for purposes which were absolutely 
illegal. And he submitted that the 
Minister was to be held responsible in 
that House for the action of the police. 
He had before him the facts of a case in 
which a police officer at the head of a 
force, the assistance of which had been 
given to carry out certain evictions, 
deliberately turned aside from the duty to 
which he had been appointed, and gave 
police protection to an act outside the 
scope of his duty. That was an officer, 
too, to whom the right hon. Gentleman 
paid high testimony on the previous night. 
He would cite the facts of the case. One 
of the tenants on the De Freyne estate 
—Mary Moran—was originally evicted 
in 1891. She re-took possession, and for 
a year and a half remained undisturbed. 
That was under the late Administration, 
and when the Crimes Act was in full force. 
The landlord might have summoned her 
for trespass, he might have re-executed 
his decree of possession, or he might 
have proceeded either under the pro- 
visions of the Crimes Act or of the 
ordinary law. But he did not care to do 
anything, so he allowed the woman to 
till and crop her land for over two years. 
But then came a series of evictions carried 
out by the ageut, under the protection of 
the police officer, there being a perfectly 
friendly understanding between the two. 
The agent discarding the legal remedies 
open to him, went to the house under the 
protection of the police, broke in the 
door, removed the rafters, and allowed 
the roof to fall in. The Inspector of 
Police admitted in Court that he knew 
these acts to be illegal, and with that 
knowledge he deliberately went to see 
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them committed. The law laid down at 
the trial, which was an outcome of 
these evictions, was that an assembly, 
even to enforce a legal right, was un- 
lawful, but it appeared that an agent who 
availed himself of the presence of the 
police to overawe the unfortunate tenantry 
was not to be proceeded against. Was 
that acting fairly as between the two 
parties in Ireland, as the Executive ought 
surely todo? If ever there was a case 
in which gross misconduct on the part of 
an agent ought to have been dealt with 
by the Government it was this case. The 
law had been overridden by an agent 
under the protection of the police, and the 
Executive of the day only awoke to a 
sense of the violation of the law when 
some of the hon. Members for Ireland 
went on to the land and endeavoured to 
secure shelter for the unfortunate tenants. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman intend to 
defend conduct such as that? In all his 
long experience of Irish administration 
he had never known a single case—and 
they had had many to deal with—under 
any administration in which the law had 
been so violated and in which the Ex- 
ecutive had so unfairly taken up sides. 
There was another Statute which had 
been violated in this case—a Statute 
which called on the landlord or agent 
carrying out evictions to inform the 
relieving officer, so that food and shelter 
might be provided for the evicted. But 
no such notice was given, and yet the 
agent’s conduct had been in no way re- 
sented by the Government of the day ; 
the authorities had not put the law 
in foree against him, and they had 
not punished him for his misconduct, 
although the breach of the law 
was perfectly plain and indisputable. 
The agent was never prosecuted, and the 
District Inspector, who was present, and 
who looked on while the roof of the 
house was being thrown down, received 
a high commendation for character from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary last evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman made another very remarkable 
statement last night. He had given asa 
reason for the presence of the police at 
these evictiuus in such large numbers 
that certain threats had been made in 
speeches delivered before the evictions. 
He (Mr. Harrington) did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
serious in that statement; because, as 
a matter of fact, there was no meet- 
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ing in comection wiih the  evic- 
tions until a month after the house- 
breaking. The right hon. Geutleman, 
like all his predecessors, seemed to depend 
for his information on the very people 
whose conduct was the subject ot com- 
plaint. The right hon. Gentleman de- 
clared, on the information supplied to 
him, that the police were not present 
when possession was taken of the houses 
and when the houses were demolished. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not say that. 
I said that the police were not present 
when those houses of which the tenants had 
retaken forcible possession were levelled, 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that if 
that was so the right hon. Gentleman 
had been misreported. But even that 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
could not be substantiated. There had 
been a good deal of controversy as to 
whether the police were or were not 
present protecting the persons engaged 
in the work of levelling the houses. The 
reason he (Mr. Harrington) and his 
friends drew so much attention to this 
subject of house levelling was because it 
was simply a policy of exasperation. The 
landlord could easily have obtained pos- 
session of the houses without resort to such 
a proceeding, and there could be no doubt 
that his object had been to exasperate 
his poor tenants and their neighbours, 
and the shopkeepers to whom they might 
be in debt—to create a feeling of bitter- 
ness in the minds of these unfortunate 
men, which was only too often the fore- 
runner of crime and disorder. Yet in 
this case the officer of the police, and 
the Chief Secretary himself, must have 
known that it was the intention of the 
agent in this campaign of eviction to 
demolish the houses ; and surely if ever 
there was a case in which a Chief Seere- 
tary had a right to exercise discretion as 
to whether he would give or withhold 
police protection for a time—whether he 
would delay proceedings or allow them to 
take place instantly—this was the case. 
The case was one which was calculated 
to create bad blood, where it was the in- 
tention of the landlord, not only to evict 
the tenants, but to shut them out of all 
thope of ever living in their old bomes, 
and the assistance of the police had been 
given, without question, in support of 
that policy. As to whether the police 
were or were not present at the levellings, 
here was what the agent had himself 
said at the trial, He was asked— 
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« Did you speak to the pulice about this case?” 
His answer was— 

“T never talked to the police about the case ; 
in fact, I knew the police would not be allowed 
to go with me in these cases, 

Was Barretts’ name on the list you gave to 
the police /—No. 

Had you any conversation about going to 
Barretts’ ?—I may have had. 

Had you any conversation with Mr, Roberts 

(the District Inspector)?—I had, As I was 
going to Mr. Roberts he said, ‘Is this an 
eviction ?’ and I said ‘ No.’” 
That showed that this police functionary 
knew that he was going to assist the 
agent in doing what was an illegal act. 
In cross-examination the agent said— 

“The police were not present when I was 
knocking down the houses, but they were 
within whistling distance.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I never mentioned 
“whistling distance.” 

Mr. HARRINGTON: No; but the 
witness did. Surely if the distinction 
the right hon. Gentleman desired to 
draw was that the police were not 
“ present” because they were not physi- 
cally on the spot, although they were 
within hail, he (Mr. Harrington) failed 
to see any force in his contention. The 
cross-examination went on— 

“Did Mr. Roberts remonstrate with you ?— 
I think he said he would not give police pro- 
tection for levelling houses.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Hear, hear! 

Mr. HARRINGTON: But he was 
there. Virtually the assistance of the 
police was given in support of an 
illegal act, although they might not 
have been standing round the houses 
whilst they were demolished. The agent 
said “the police were not out of the 
district when the levelling took place.” 
He was asked— 

“Were they 500 yards away?—I do not 
know where they were. 

Did he (Mr. Roberts) make any remon- 
strance with you ?—No. 

He never raised any doubt in your mind as 
to the legality of the business you were going 
tu do ?——No.” 

The teuant Moran, it was well known, 
had heen in possession of his house for 
three years, with the knowledge of the 
landlord, and had cropped the land for 
three years, and the agent threw him 
out without a new process ef eviction. 
The District Inspector and the police 
then proceeded with the agent 
to the house of another tenant, where 
the same thing took place. Barrett had 
been evicted in 1892. Immediately 
afterwards the mau took re-possession ; 
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and it was stated in evidence at the 
Petty Sessions Court that the agent, long 
subsequent to the eviction, visited him 
or his family on the holding, and had a 
conversation with them as to the pay- 
ment of rent, and the usual notice was 
served upon him to come into the office 
aud pay his rent. Any lawyer or Judge 
in any other country would have held 
that those circumstances raised a pre- 
sumption of tenancy which would have 
rendered it inevitable to take the case 
before a jury. He (Mr. Harrington) 
called attention to this, because it was in 
the case of Barrett that another action 
of the Executive was founded, including 
the prosecution of two of his hon. 
Colleagues. Altogether, there were 24 
or 25 illegal evictions carried out, and 16 
houses thrown down; and the action of 
the agent in the matter, although the 
Chief Secretary had not taken cognisance 
of it, was highly questionable, if not 
positively criminal. For what did the 
agent do? He forcibly put Barrett out 
of possession without the presence of the 
Sheriff, and he then lifted the roof tree 
and threw down the house. On the 
followiug day, passing the ruins, the 
agent observed smoke ascending from 
what had been the hearth of this un- 
fortunate family. He imme‘liately went 
up to the ruins and set fire to them. The 
agent set fire to the roof while a child was 
sheltered in the ruins; but the Executive 
took no step in the matter. He (Mr, 
Harrington) did not mean to suggest 
that the agent knew that there was 
someone in the ruins when he fired them, 
but, at any rate, he exposed himself to 
the severe penalties of the Statute bear- 
ing upon the firing of dwellings. Although 
the house was in ruins, the agent regarded 
it as a dwelling likely to give refuge to 
the evicted family, hence his final effort 
to destroy it. The child in the ruins 
was burnt, and, although the fact was 
published in the newspapers, the Execu- 
tive did not put the agent on his trial, 
When, after the lapse of a mouth, the un- 
fortunate man Barrett himself attempted 
to vindicate the law, the Crown was 
in no way represented at the trial. 
The agent was duly returned for trial by 
two Magistrates ; but presumably because 
he was a land agent, and had resources at 
his command, a motion was made in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin—a 
motion almost unheard of in this coun- 
try—to quash the decision of the Magis- 
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trates committing the man for trial. To 
show that there was at least some shred 
of character still attaching to Irish legal 
procedure, the Court held that it had not 
power to interfere, but what did it do ? 
Why, the Lord Chief Justice in deliver- 
ing judgment entered into the question 
of the conduct of the agent in setting 
fire to Barrett’s house, and held that it 
did not constitute an offence under the 
law. It was a monstrous doctrine to lay 
down that, because the house was ina 
state of ruin, it could not, therefore, be 
regarded as a dwelling under the Act. 
Surely the right doctrine to hold was 
that the State intended the provision to 
have a bearing on the safety of human 
life in places which afforded shelter to 
human beings, whether of a permanent or 
temporary kind. There was something 
further. The case went before the 
Grand Jury of Roscommon, and Mr. 
Justice Madden appealed to them rather 
than to an ordinary jury, and laid down 
the same principle as that laid down by 
the Lord Chief Justice, in that way 
fortifying the Grand Jury—a member of 
which was the brother of Lord De 
Freyne, the employer of this agent, in 
throwing out the bill. The Irish Mem- 
bers complained that the illegal acts to 
which he had drawn attention should 
have been allowed to pass without notice. 
This land agent was on the Commission 
of the Peace for County Roscommon 
when he burnt this dwelling, when he 
overrode the law, refusing to avail him- 
self of its ordinary provisions for re- 
assuming possession of this property. 
He was stillretained on the Commission 
of the Peace, notwithstanding these 
illegal acts. What the Irish Members 
complained of was that, although this 
gentleman violated the law, the Chief 
Secretary never set the law in motion 
against him, and that the first act of the 
Irish Executive—the first evidence they 
gave of authority in this matter—was, a 
mouth after the evictions, to take 
proceedings against two hon. Members 
and several other persons, who went 
down to the district to provide shelter 
for the unfortunate evicted tenants. The 
houses had been demolished, and the 
people were sheltering themselves as best 
they could amongst the ruins of their 
homes. His colleagues, by means of 
their own money and the funds they 
collected in the district, endeavoured to 
procure shelter for the homeless. That 
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was the criminal act the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary thought it 
his duty to resent. Mr. Blakeney was 
allowed to go by the board. The right 
hon, Gentleman said that in the 
course he took he was enforcing the law, 
but that was not the case. It was clear 
to anyone who studied the matter that 
the administration had been lending 
itself to the advancement of the interests 
of the landlords. One of the summonses 
was defended on the ground that its 
object was the maintenauce of the public 
peace. The charge was that of “ unlaw- 
ful assembly.” Going on to the farm of 
the man Barrett—which he bad tilled for 
two years after his eviction without dis- 
pute, and as to the payment of the rent 
for which he was in negotiation with the 
agent— was held, forsooth, to be “ unlaw- 
ful assembly.” He could understand 
such acharge being made if it had re- 
ference to going upon a holding im- 
mediately after an eviction which had 
taken place according to due process of 
law ; but the policy of proceeding against 
men for going upon land two years after 
an eviction seemed to him merely making 
up the arrears of the work of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester, and vindicating that right hon. 
Gentleman’s policy. Did anyone sup- 
pose that if the meeting for which his 
hon. Colleagues were prosecuted had 
taken place the day before Barrett's 
house was burnt, on the invitation of 
Barrett, the law would have been set in 
motion against them? Certainly not. 
Then, if the act of the agent in dispos- 
sessing Barrett was not legal how could 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary contend that for two or three 
men to go on the land a month after that 
illegal act constituted an “unlawful 
assembly” ? But other summonses were 
for trespassing on the lands of Lord De 
Freyne for the purpose of building 
houses. Lord De Freyne himself had 
issued summonses for that ; therefore, 
what need had there been for the Ex- 
ecutive to take the matter up? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary asked if they could show that he 
had gone one jot or tittle beyond what 
he was bound to do ; and in reply he (Mr. 
Harrington’ declared that the right hon. 
Gentleman had done more than he was 
justified in doing, unless his object was to 
show himself a partisan of the landlord. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone made 
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some reference to the condition of these 
tenants, and asked them what they 
thought it would be possible for Lord De 
Freyne to do. Well, he did not know 
anyone in Ireland who held the doctrine 
that Lord De Freyne and other landlords 
was not entitled to a fair rent. He (Mr. 
Harrington) disclaimed any intention of 
going on Lord De Freyne’s property with 
the object of depriving his Lordship of 
any rent he was justly entitled to, but the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone had him- 
self said that not one penny of rent 
could be earned on the estate—that the 
rent was merely a charge for living in 
one’s native country. The unfortunate 
man Barrett had earned £16 or £17 in 
England during the harvest, and he 
had returned home to pay the rent. 
The amount he tendered was refused, and 
he was borrowing the remainder from 
some friends. There was no disposition 
to avoid the payment of rent, but every- 
ove kuew that these charges were kept 
constantly hanging over the heads of 
Irish tenants by their landlords. He 
would invite the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone to co-operate with the Nationalist 
Members in the endeavour to procure a 
settlement on the De Freyne estate. To 
give the hon. Member a proof of their 
earnestness and to show that they had 
no intention of carrying on the quarrel 
where fair treatment was offered to the 
tenants, he would say that they were 
prepared to rebuild the houses them- 
selves, and to give one year’s rent to the 
landlord if a settlement could be obtained. 
That offer they had made, and they were 
prepared to carry it out. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, from his 
knowledge of the state of things, must 
know that this offer was a fair one. He 
(Mr. Harrington) had brought under 
the notice of the Chief Secretary a con- 
dition of things on this estate which he 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman had 
no suspicion of when he spoke last 
evening. It was a fact, as had been 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, that the police had acted 
as caretakers on the De Freyne estate. 
He (Mr. Harrington) had been in the 
district for some time engaged in the 
defence of his colleagues, and he was 
able, from his own observation, to corro- 
borate this statement. He had seen the 
police taking care of houses for weeks, 
no emergency men being employed. 
There had never been a case in Ireland 
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where the assistance of the police had 
been lent so completely and thoroughly 
to the landlord, to save him expense. 
When the people went up to their old 
holdings the police went up to them and 
warned them away, and after a time, as 
the people gathered courage and refused 
to be warned away, the police sent word 
to the landlord and the bailiff was de- 
spatched to put the people off the land. 
Police were stationed around the heaps 
of stones that were once the houses of 
these poor peasants. He had seen as 
many as 30 policemen so employed, and 
those people who declared to the Chief 
Secretary that these things were untrue 
were unworthy of the confidence of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Statements 
founded on testimony of such people 
were apt to shake the confidence of the 
Irish people in the present Irish Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that by 
the indulgence of the House he wished 
to ask what the Chief Secretary was 
going to do after the explicit statements 
that had been made by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down and by himself as 
to the conduct of the police on the De 
Freyne estate ? The statement which he 
(Mr. Russell’ had to make was to this 
effect—that the present Chief Secretary 
had goue further in aid of the De Freyne 
property than the late Chief Secretary 
had gone in similar cases, and that he 
had absolutely planted members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in these ruined 
houses to do the work of caretakers for 
Lord De Freyne. He made that state- 
ment after having been there and seen 
the police in the dwellings and spoken to 
them ; and he wished to ask the Chief 
Secretary whether, in view of the cate- 
gorical statements that had been made by 
Members of the House, he was now pre- 
pared to make further inquiry into this 
matter ? 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON said, that 
technically, of course, the police were not 
in the houses, but they were on the spot 
where the houses had been. They were 
standing within the walls, and would 
not allow anybody inside. Inside the 
four walls standing there was a temporary 
shelter for the police from the weather, 
and that constituted their being on the 
premises. 

Mr. J.REDMOND felt bound to state 
that he was on the estates and visited 
the houses on each occasion. He saw. 
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the police inside the houses on more than 
one of the holdings. The roofs of all the 
tenants’ dwellings had been removed and 
the walls somewhat broken ; but shelters 
had been put up, and the police were in 

ssession, and would not let anyone in. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down assumed 
his entire ignorance of the circumstances 
attending the evictions ; but from the 
very first he apprehended they would 
give rise to trouble and much discussion, 
and gave orders that he should be in- 
formed day by day precisely of every 
particular—rent, individuals, and every- 
thing else connected with them. So 
thoroughly did he feel himself master of 
the facts that he believed he could stand 
@ cross-examination upon every circum- 
stance of the evictions as well as any 
Member who had taken part in the 
Debate. He was quite willing to verify 
what he was about to say. In answer to 
the particular question put to him, his 
clear and distinct impression was that 
the police were about these ruins ; they 
were within the shelters, if the hon. 
Member liked to call them so, because they 
were obliged to be there in order to resist 
the declared intentions of some of the 
hon. Member’s friends to come upon the 
ground and defy the law. He was 
determined that that should not be done 
if he could prevent it, but the police 
were not there in the least as emergency 
men for the purpose solely of assisting 
the landlords, as the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone had said. They were there, 
and were kept there, simply in order to 
prevent a breach of the peace taking 
place and a defiance of the law which 
gentlemen who ought to have known 
better had threatened to carry out. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) 
protested against the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had no right 
to make such an attack upon his 
colleagues and himself. At the same 
time, they fully recognised that it was 
his most earnest desire to do justice to 
their country. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not be entirely exonerated 
in this matter, and he would not, of 
course, allow himself to be exonerated at 
the expense of others. But the charge 
against him was this : When they looked 
around them and saw what had occurred 
under his régime, comparing it with 
those of his predecessors, they failed to 
perceive any marked difference. Chief 
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Secretaries came and went in Ireland, 
but the permanent officials remained ; 
and the fault they found with him 
was that, like other Chief Secre- 
taries, instead of endeavouring to get 
information elsewhere than from 
the accustomed channels, he contented 
himself with accepting statements from 
the very persons in Ireland of whom they 
ought to be most suspicious, and who 
were in most cases themselves the in- 
criminated parties. The great majority 
of the permanent officials in Ireland were 
friends and nominees of the landlord 
party who had always looked upon the 
country as made for their special behoof 
and benefit, and not as a country of 
which they ought to be the obedient 
official servants. His reason for address- 
ing the Hbouse was that the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to draw a broad dis- 
tinction between the jury-packing under 
the late Administration and the jury- 
packing which had recently been prac- 
tised in Ireland under his own régime. 
The English idea had always been that 
this was a question of undue proportions 
of Protestants and Catholics ; but they 
did not complain on that ground at all. 
There were many good Nationalists who 
were Protestants, and they did not care 
whether a juryman was a Protestant or 
a Catholic; but what they did care 
about, and bitterly complained of, was 
getting juries appointed by a process of 
selection altogether independent of reli- 
gious convictions. The point was that 
juries had been so selected. A jury had 
been selected in Cork exactly as had 
been done by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
predecessor. That process of selection 
was what constituted the essence of jury- 
packing, which was one of the most 
damnable heresies in connection with 
Irish administration. He warned the 
Chief Secretary that if his administra- 
tion was to proceed on these lines the 
Irish people would utterly fail to see 
what advantage it was to confer upon 
them. He offered the Irish people for 
this maladministration a Bill “ hung up” 
indefinitely. “ Hanging up” in Ireland 
had ever been the remedy of English 
statesmen for all Irish troubles and diffi- 
culties, and certainly the hanging up of 
the Home Rule Bill would not compen- 
sate the Irish people for the gross evil 
of jury-packing. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was not the man to repudiate a 
single word of the great Leader whose 
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memory they had a right to honour, and 
Mr. Gladstone had said that this system 
of selecting juries—the jury-packing of 
which they complained—dared not be 
practised in England. The system 
was unknown in this country. No 
Minister of the Crown would hold Office 
for a day if he attempted to pack a jury. 
It was not done in the rattening cases in 
Sheffield. Rattening was put down by 
the ordinary law, not by packing juries. 
Mr. Gladstone in 1890 denounced as a 
public scandal the appointment of a 
Judge known in Ireland as “ Peter the 
Packer” to the Chief Justiceship as a 
reward for his work at Maryborough. 
That was jury-packing as barefaced as 
over occurred, 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, whea it became his duty as a Mem- 
ber of the Independent Party to go down 
to Roscommon he went to carry out the 
law. What was the law? As he under- 
stood it, it meant the protection of the 
weak against the oppression of the strong. 
When he and his colleagues were about 
to address a meeting in Castlereagh they 
made their object quite plain. They 
did not use language to conceal their 
thoughts. They told the people their 
object in the presence of various nota- 
bilities called police - sergeants, who 
exercised their functions as kings of the 
villages adjacent. There were no higher 
authorities than those gentlemen. If the 
object of their meeting was unlawful, 
why was the meeting not proclaimed ? 
They had banners, and the people had 
police protection ; and if that constituted 
an unlawful meeting then their meeting 
was unlawful. They declared they would 
have the evictions stopped, and they 
were stopped, and the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench ought to be very much 
obliged to them instead of prosecuting 
them, for they had rendered the path of 
the Government in Ireland much more 
easy than if those meetings had not taken 
place. Their dead chief, Mr. Parnell, 
had said he would be well satisfied if the 
Liberal Government did not add to the 
number of Irish evictions; and what 
had occurred ? Within the past year 
2,500 death warrants, as the late Prime 
Minister called them, had been signed 
under the régime of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, All the gentlemen who went 
about the country with photographic 
cameras, and moved and seconded resolu- 
tions, were now seized with a dumb devil, 
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and no one knew their intentions upon 
this particular subject. He did not pre- 
tend to a monopoly of intelligence, a 
commodity which was entirely absorbed 
by gentlemen in Government Offices, but 
he should say that the only portion of 
Her Majesty’s subjects that were ter- 
rorised by the proceedings in Castlereagh 
were the Government. He did think 
that if he and his friends were to be 
summoned for breaking the law they 
ought to have been told that it was an 
illegal act before it was committed. 
They were charged with having made a 
riot at that place. A few boys had made 
their appearance ; but the police,on whom 
the duty of maintaining order devolved, 
ran away, and the “riot,” as it was 
called, subsided in a few minutes. With 
regard to the Grand Juries, a true bill 
was returned against Blake by the friends 
of the landlords, and anyone who was 
acquainted with what went on in Ireland 
knew that a true bill would always be 
returned by a Grand Jury so constituted. 
He did not wish to detain the House 
further than to say that if hon. Gentle- 
men who occupied the Treasury Benches 
imagined that by pursuing a policy of 
exasperation against the Irish Democracy 
they were going to ensure the support of 
the Irish people, such an idea would be 
severely discountenanced. God gave the 
land for the children of men, and not for 
the protection of the landlords ; but he 
did not believe that they could exact any 
improvements from a House of landlords, 
who had power to bring about a state of 
things that would not be tolerated in any 
other community. Having delivered this 
speech in the liberty of his new-found 
freedom, he wanted to say to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that he hoped they would 
never be drawn into a trap, which was 
Liberalism under the guise of landlord 
protection. He saw no reason why the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should not 
accept this Amendment, after having made 
what he judged to be necessary excisions. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be-now put.” 

Mr. J. REDMOND: No, no; the 
Debate was finishing when you got up to 
move the Closure. Nobody else was 
going to speak at all. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Will 
hon. Members be good enough to leave 
the Bar of the House in order to enable 
Members to enter. 
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Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put,” 


The House divided :—Ayes 227 ; 
Noes 145.—(Division List, No. 4.) 

Question put accordingly, “ That 
those words be there added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 12; Noes 
351.—(Division List, No. 5.) 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
claimed, “ That the Main Question, as 
amended, be now put.” 


Main Question, as amended, put ac- 
cordingly, and negatived. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I have now 
to move that the following Address be 
presented in answer to the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne—— 

CotonEL SAUNDERSON: Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, I wish to ask you 
whether it is not contrary to the im- 
memorial practice of this yg for the 
Mever of the Address nofto wear the 
uniform befitting his rank? If you, Sir, 
give me an affirmative answer, as I 
expect will be the case, I shall ask for 
leave to move the Adjournment of the 
House for 20 minutes, so as to give the 
right hon. Gentleman an opportunity of 
arraying himself in the garments suitable 
to the dignified position which he now fills. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Str W. HARCOURT: I do not 
think, Sir, that either you or I need take 
any notice of the manner in which gentle- 
men opposite think fit to treat the Speech 
from the Throne. I shall now proceed. 
[Laughter]. When gentlemen opposite 
assume sufficient gravity to deal with this 
matter—when gentlemen are ready to 
listen—I will go on. The Address that 
I propose in answer to the Speech from 
the Throne is as follows :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, humbly assure Your Majesty that 
the measures recommended to our consideration 
shall receive our most careful attention, and we 
beg leave to thank Your Majesty for the most 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I beg to second 
the Motion. 


Address agreed to nemine contra- 
dicente. 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 






Adjournment. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 1) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. J. Morley, Bill to confirm 

a Provisional Order made by the Local Govern- 

ment Board for Ireland, under “The Housing 

of the Working Classes Act, 1890,” relating to 

the town of Fermoy, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. J. Morley and Sir J. T. Hibbert, 

Bill presented, and read first time. { Bill 5.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Morley, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland, under “The Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878.” relating to the 
town of Belturbet, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. J. Morley and Sir J. T. Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 6.] 


SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted 
to Her Majesty. 

Ordered, That the several Estimates 
presented to this House during the 
present Session be referred to the 
Committee of Supply.—(Sir J. 7. 
Hibbert.) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Resolved, That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her 

Majesty.—(Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 


(Mr. T. E. Ellis.) 


Tue Writ ror BerwicksHtre. 
*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) asked 
why the Motion for issuing a new Writ 
for the election of a Member for the 
County of Berwick in the room of Mr. 
Marjoribanks, who had not only sue seeded 
to a Peerage but had also accepted office 
under the Crown, had been delayed ? 
*Tuoe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to rue TREASURY (Mr. T. E. 
Ettis, Merionethshire) explained that 
he had thought it usual to delay until 
the Writ of Summons to the Upper 
House should have been issued to Lord 
Tweedmouth. If, however, hon. Mem- 
bers wished that the Writ should be 
moved for to-morrow he was quite ready 
to take that course. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Five o'clock. 





An Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 15th March 1894. 





ROLL OF THE LORDS, 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
H®RsCHELL) acquainted the House that 
the Clerk of the Parliaments had pre- 
pared and laid the Roll of their Lord- 
ships’ House on the Table: The same 
was ordered to be printed. (No. 5.) 


BUSINESS ‘OF THE HOUSE. 


STATEMENT. 

Tae FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Earl of Rose- 
BERY): My Lords, I said I would make 
a short statement as to what the Govern- 
ment would propose on the important 
subject of holidays. We propose to ad- 
journ to-day until Monday. On Monday 
I think there i3 some business to be 
taken, and then we should propose to 
adjourn till Easter Monday. In the 
week beginning on Easter Monday there 
are some Money Bills to be taken; but 
otherwise we can promise the House that 
as far as we are concerned no business 
of an ordinary character will be taken 
except those Money Bills. So that any- 
body who is not interested in those 
Money Bills can practically take holiday 
until Monday, 9th April. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL.—(No. 3.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeRscHELL): My Lords, this is a Bill 
which was introduced and passed your 
Lordships’ House last Session, but did 
not pass into law. The object of the 
Bill is to carry out certain recommenda- 
tions of the Council of the Judges in 
their Report to the Secretary of State. 
The Bill differs from the Bill of last year 
in this respect, that it is confined to those 
matters of procedure with which the 
Report of the Judges was concerved. 
Last year’s Bill also contained a pro- 
vision dealing with the officers of the 
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Courts in respect of superannuation and 
otherwise. I have confined the measure, 
whieh T ask your Lordships to read a 
second time this year, strictly to the sub- 
ject of procedure in the Courts. I think 
it better that the other matter to which 
I have just referred should be dealt with 
by a separate measure. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv HALSBURY: I think your 
Lordships will have no doubt that this 
Bill ought to receive a Second Reading, 
and probably, ultimately, in some form 
should pass your Lordships’ House. 
I was not here at the original dis- 
cussion last year, and there is only one 
matter to which I should like to call my 
noble and learned Friend’s attention. 
The swing of the pendulum seems to me 
to have gone now a little in the contrary 
direction to that in which it went 
formerly, and I think the power of limit- 
ing appeals is too great. My noble and 
learned Friend will know what I refer 
to. It is that part of the Bill which 
prohibits an appeal in all interlocutory 
matters except matters affecting the 
liberty of the subject and infants. It 
means that practically there shall be no 
appeal beyond the Court which has 
originally dealt with the matter and the 
Judges to whom the application is made 
unless they give their consent to an appeal. 
An interlocutory order will include an 
order of refusal of a new trial. I confess 
I view with some jealousy having for 
the first time an enactment of that kind 
limiting the appellate jurisdiction. It 
is true that with the leave of the Court 
such an appeal may be brought. But 1 
see the Lord Chief Justice present, and T 
hope it is no treason to say that the 
ablest Judges are sometimes most posi- 
tive they are right when they are held to 
have beeu wrong. It might, therefore, 
be inconvenient that there should be no 
appeal upon a pure question of law. My 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack has taught us that occasionally even 
the most eminent Judges are wrong ; 
and, therefore, as I have said, I do not 
like the prohibition of appeals in those 
cases. Of course, that does not interfere 
with the Second Reading of the Bill, but 
I think the point will have to be con- 
sidered in Committee. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHeELL): No doubt that point will 
have to be considered. But I would call 
my noble and learned Friend’s attention 
to this. It is not merely with the leave 
of the Judge that appeals shall be 
heard. I think, perhaps, such a provi- 
sion would be open to objection, but 
leave to appeal can be obtained if the 
matter be brought before a Judge of 
the Court of Appeal. In that case the 
matter is brought before a new mind, and 
if it appears to the Judge that the deci- 
sion in the Court below was right, the 
veto would be exercised. The provision, 
therefore, is not quite so prohibitory as 
my noble and learned Friend seems to 
think. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 


ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


QUARTER SESSIONS (MIDSUMMER) 
BILL.—(No. 4.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): My Lords, the object of 
this Bill is very simple. At the present 
time, under an Act passed in 1834, the 
Justices of a county have power to vary 
the time of the April Quarter Sessions, so 
as to prevent any conflict or interference 
with the Spring Assizes. There have 
been lately some re-arrangements of the 
time of the Assizes, the result of which 
is that in some counties, not in many, 
there may be a conflict between the 
Summer Assizes and the Summer Quarter 
Sessions. This Bill is simply to enable 
the Justices to make the same alteration 
at the summer periud for the Quarter 
Sessions, in order to prevent conflict 
with the Assizes, as they can now in the 
spring. I apprehend there can be no 
objection to that. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2" ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 


Moved to resolve— 


“That it is desirable that all Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the 
present Session be referred to a Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament.” —(The Lord 
Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to: Ordered that a 
Message be sent to the Commons to 
communicate this Resolution and to desire 
their concurrence. 


THE ISLAND OF DOMINICA, 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

*Tue Ear. or STAMFORD moved 
thata humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for the Report of Sir Robert 
Hamilton upon the administration of the 
Island of Dominica, He reminded the 
House that about the middle of last year 
he had called attention to the lamentable 
occurrences which had then recently 
taken place in Dominica. Her Majesty's 
Government appeared to have thought 
that those events were really but the ex- 
ternal symptoms of a grave and deep- 
seated malady. It was therefore decided to 
send out to the Island a Special Commis- 
sioner to inquire into its general circum- 
stances, the Island having been in a more 
or less chronic state of discontent for the 
last 30 years. Sir Robert Hamilton was 
appointed Special Commissioner, and went 
out towards the close of last year. He 
remained in the Island long enough to 
make a thoroughly exhaustive investiga- 
tion. He not only held an open inquiry 
in the chief town, but he made a tour of 
the Island, and received complaints and 
heard statements of grievances in the 
small villages in the locality. It was very 
gratifying to observe (he was studying the 
Dominica newspapers carefully this morn- 
ing and reading an account of Sir Robert 
Hamilton’s journeyings and his inquiry) 
the way in which he was received by the 
people of every creed and complexion 
and class in the community ; and he 
learned that the visit was no less grati- 
fying to Sir Robert Hamilton himself 
than to the members of the community 
in Dominica, who appeared, and very 
rightly so, to regard him as the special 
Representative of Her Majesty, sent out 
on account of the deep interest which she 
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took in them to inquire into their alleged 
wrongs. He believed Sir Robert’s Re- 
port had now reached the Colonial Office, 
and its publication was awaited with 
intense interest and anxiety, both in 
Dominica and in others of the adjacent 
Islands. It could not be doubted, from 
Sir Robert Hamilton's well-known ability 
and from the thoroughness of his investi- 
gation, that his Report would prove of 
great value, and he begged to move for 
its production. 


Moved— 

“ That a humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for the Report of Sir hobert Hamilton 
upon the administration of the Island of 
Dominica.”"—(The Earl of Stamford.) 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Riron): My Lords, Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton’s Report has only been received at 
the Colonial Office during the course of 
the present week. He carried out the 
important duty which was entrusted to 
him with all his usual ability, and the 
thanks of Her Majesty’s Government 
are due to him for the energy and vigour 
with which he carried out the work 
which he was good enough to undertake 
in the Island of Dominica. But, my 
Lords, as that Report has only just come 
into my hands, I am not in a position at 
this moment to accede to the Motion of 
my noble Friend. It would be quite 
unusual, and Iam sure your Lordships 
will see it would not be desirable, that 
a Report of that importance should be 
laid upon the Table of either House of 
Parliament until a reasonable time has 
been given to the Minister concerned in 
the matter to study its nature. The 
Report is full and complete, and I have 
alrealy had a sufficient opportunity of 
looking at it to know that it is full of 
interest to all who care for the welfare 
of the Island of Dominica. But I hope 
my noble Friend will be good enough to 
postpone his Motion for a time, and 
when I have had an opportunity of 
studying the Report I have no doubt 
that later in the Session I shall be able 
to comply with his request. 


Tue Exart or STAMFORD said, he 
would have great pleasure in postponing 
the Motion. 
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Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Pontefract Barracks. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 15th March 1894. 





MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr, Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


MILITARY REGULATIONS AT PONTE- 
FRACT BARRACKS. 

Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that at the 10 o’clock 
parade held nightly at Pontefract Depét 
all sergeants who are in barracks are 
forced to attend such parades, although 
sergeants availing themselves of their 
privilege to be absent from barracks are 
exempted ; whether there is any Regula- 
tion requiring such attendance; and 
whether such attendance is required 
in any other depét besides Pontefract ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 

WAR (Mr. CamppeE.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I am _ informed that 
the sergeants who happen to be 
in Pontefract barracks are required 
to attend the tattoo parade. It 
is entirely within the discretion of the 
officer commanding to require this attend- 
ance of sergeants if he thinks there is 
cause for it. I have no knowledge as 
to the practice in this respect at other 
regimental depots. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC CODE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his Department has 
issued a Cireular, inviting subscriptions 
to an Official Code Vocabulary for tele- 
grams, which is to be issued by the 
International Telegraph Office at Berne, 
at 10s. per copy ; whether the use of 
this Code is to be made compulsory for 
Code messages, and whether this Rule 
will deprive merchants and others of the 
power of sending a secret Code mes- 
sage ; how many copies will be purchased 
by the British Post Office, and at what 
cost; and whether it can be arranged 
that the use of the new Code shall be at 
the discretion of persons wishing to dis- 
patch messages ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
answer to the first part of the question 
is in the affirmative. The number of 
copies of the Vocabulary to be purchased 
by the British Post Office, the price to 
be paid for them, and the charge to the 
public will depend on the demand. The 
Official Vocabulary is intended to facili- 
tate the. transmission of secret Code 
messages ; and its use will become com- 
pulsory for European Code messages 
three years after its publication. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he can explain why it was that, 
in the year ending 31st March, 1892, out 
of a Vote of £47,000, for Scotch piers, 
harbours, &c., only £20,355.4s. 10d. 
was expended ; why, in the year ending 
3lst March, 1893, out of a Vote of 
£20,000, for the same purpose, only 
£4,131 19s. was expended ; why, under 
these circumstances, in the Estimates for 
the year ending 3lst March, 1894, the 
Estimate for this purpose was so much 
as £16,000; and whether during the 
year this sum, or, if not, what portion 
of it, is likely to be expended ? 

*THE SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The comparison suggested 
by the hon. Member is not quite accu- 
rate. The Vote of £47,000, taken for 
the year ending 31st March, 1892, em- 
braced all the Highland and Island 
works, including subsidies for steamers, 
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whereas the V otes of £20,000 and £16,000 
subsequently referred to only relate to 
the special subhead devoted to piers, 
harbours, &c. The main reason for the 
comparatively small expenditure in the 
first two years as compared with the 
Estimate taken, was the difficulty of 
carrying out the manifold stages of the 
procedure imposed by the Highland and 
Islands Public Works Act, 1891, and in 
concluding contracts for the construction 
of the harbour works. I may add that 
various harbour works have during the 
past year been sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury, which are in the final stage, and 
contracts have been entered into for their 
construction by the County Councils ; 
and that I therefore anticipate that the 
£16,000 will be almost if not entirely 
exhausted by the end of the current 
financial year. 


BILLETING AT PONTEFRACT. 

Mr. NUSSEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the licensed victuallers and others at 
Pontefract, on whom the 3rd King’s 
Dragoon Guards were billeted for some 
six to eight weeks during the labour 
dispute in the coal trade in the months 
of September and October, 1893, have 
as yet received no compensation in 
respect to the charges and expenses 
imposed upon and incurred by them; 
and whether he will direct that payment 
shall be made forthwith, and that it shall 
be at the same rate per man and horse as 
was made to those on whom cavalry 
soldiers were billeted during the same 
period at Wakefield and other Yorkshire 
towns ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The persons on whom troops were 
billeted at Pontefract can be paid at 
once up to the limit laid down in the 
Army Annual Act; but they claim 
higher payment, and correspondence is 
taking place with the Treasury on the 
question whether any additional payment 
can be made from public funds. 


HORWELL’S ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

Mr. OWEN (Cornwall, Launceston) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if his attention has 
been called to a Vestry meeting, held 
22nd of February, at St. Stephens-by- 
Launceston, for the purpose of electing 
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a representative Governor on the trust of 
a charity known as Horwell’s Endowed 
Schools, when the Vicar is stated to 
have put the nomination of a Mr. 
Thompson to the meeting, and to have 
declared him duly elected, although 
only five hands were held up in favour, 
while 10 hands were held up against his 
being elected, and that the Vicar refused 
to receive the nomination of another 
gentleman, and abruptly closed the meet- 
ing at the end of a few minutes ; and 
whether such trustee has been elected 
according to law; and, if not, will he 
take the necessary steps to have such 
election declared invalid, and cause 
another meeting to be held to elect 
afresh ? I will also ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if his attention has been 
called to the report in The Western 
Daily Mercury of a Vestry meeting 
held 22nd of February at St. Stephen’s, 
Launceston, for the purpose of electing 
a Governor on the trust of Horwell’s 
Endowed School, wherein the Vicar is 
said to have put the nomination of a 
Mr. Thompson without any reasonable 
interval, and refused to put the nomina- 
tion of another gentleman, declaring Mr. 
Thompson elected, although only five 
hands were held up for him and 10 
against ; the reverend gentleman is said 
to have also abruptly closed the meeting 
without giving those present an oppor- 
tunity of signing the same, and did not 
even make an entry, the whole meeting 
only lasting four minutes ; if, on ascer- 
taining the above account to be sub- 
stantially correct, he will take steps to 
cancel the said election of a Governor, 
in order to have one elected iv accord- 
ance with the wishes of the inhabitants ; 
and will he propose to take steps in the 
matter ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw 
LeFevre, Bradford, Central) : My atten- 
tion had not been called to the matter 
referred to prior to my hon. Friend giving 
notice of the question. The Local Go- 
vernment Board have communicated with 
the Vicar of the parish, and he states 
that Dr. Thompson having been proposed 
for the office the proposal was seconded 
and carried, five voting for the motion ; 
and that it is not the case that 10 voted 
against it. He adds that it was not until 


after Dr. Thompson had been elected, | 
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and the business of the meeting was at 
an end, that anything was said as to a 
wish that some other person should be 
proposed. Whatever may be the facts, 
the matter is not one in which the Local 
Government Board haveany jurisdiction. 
They would not be empowered under 
any circumstances to declare the election 
invalid, or to cause another meeting to be 
held for a further election. As to my 
hon, Friend’s second question on the same 
subject, I can only state that the Local 
Government Board are not empowered 
to take any steps to cancel the election 
referred to. 


Contract Work. 


SHIPBUILDING CONTRACT WORK. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the Estimate 
in Vote 8, Class III., shipbuilding con- 
tract work, exceeded the amount actually 
expended by £235,106 during the year 
1892-93 and by £186,617 during the 
year 1891-92, and that, during the six 
years ending 1893, this Estimate has 
invariably exceeded the amount actually 
expended, as is likewise the case with 
Vote 10 for Works, Buildings, and 
Repairs ; whether the large surpluses 
thus arising through continuous over- 
estimates are applied to meet deficiencies 
on other Votes beyond the sums voted 
by Parliament for those Votes, are 
occasionally used to ease the Votes of a 
succeeding year, or are applied to meet 
expenditure not provided for by Parlia- 
ment ; whether the Admiralty have yet 
made any reply to the representatives of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
that the Admiralty practice, as shown in 
these Estimates, tends to weaken the 
control of Parliament over the Appro- 
priation of Grants; and whether steps 
will be taken to secure that in future the 
Estimate and the expenditure shall be 
more evenly balanced ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuurtLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The hon. Mem- 
ber’s question relates to points raised in 
the Comptroller and Auditor General’s 
Report on the Navy Appropriation 
Account. These points are under con- 
sideration at the Admiralty, and a reply 
to the Audit Office letter will shortly be 
sent. The whole subject will then come 
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in the usual way before the Committee 
on Public Accounts, who will, if neces- 
sary, take evidence upon it and report 
their conclusions to the House. 


WAR OFFICE ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
complaints made by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General and by the Treasury of 
the inadequacy and the want of explicit- 
ness and clearness of the explanations 
offered by the War Office to account for 
the great differences between the sums 
estimated for and the sums actually ex- 
pended during the year 1892-3 ; whether 
he can afford any further explanation of 
the fact that in this year on the Vote of 
Guns and Carriages, Repairs, and Con- 
versions, whereas the sum of £41,300 
was voted no less than £62,248 11s. 9d. 
was actually spent, and that under the 
head of Appropriations in Aid the sales 
of old stores, estimated to produce 
£105,000, only produced £55,136 11s.7d., 
in both which cases the inadequacy 
of the explanation has been specially 
noted by the Treasury ; and whether, in 
future, steps will be taken to secure that 
the estimate and the expenditure shall 
be more evenly balanced ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Iam aware of the references made by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General to 
these two cases. As attention has thus 
been specially called to them, they will 
necessarily be examined and considered 
by the Accounts Committee, and the 
- War Department will be prepared to give 
to that Committee all the explanations 
required. That is the regular process, 
which it is not desirable to anticipate. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in the meantime, any steps will 
be taken to meet the suggestions and 
requirements of the Auditor and Comp- 
troller General ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No doubt we will meet the views of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General as far 
as possible. 


LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS AT COAST- 
GUARD STATIONS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 

ask the Secretary to the Treasury 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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whether he can explain how it is that 
the claim of £7,815 2s. 2d. for storing 
life-saving apparatus at coastguard 
stations, made by the Admiralty against 
the Board of Trade in 1891 and sub- 
mitted to the Treasury, has not yet been 
settled ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hresert, Oldham) : 
The Mercantile Marine Fund, which is 
administered by the Board of Trade, has 
claims against the Admiralty and other 
Departments for services rendered to 
them. The Admiralty and other Depart- 
ments have claims against the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund, of which that of 
£7,815 2s. 2d. for storing life-saving 
apparatus is one. These claims may 
probably, so far as they will go, be set 
against one another. But po precise 
adjustment can be made unti! the time 
comes for a revision of the conditions on 
which the Grant in Aid of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund is based. These conditions 
are under discussion between the Board 
of Trade and the Treasury. 


CANADIAN CATTLE TRADE. 

Sir J. KINLOCH (Perth, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether a remonstrance has 
been received from the Dominion Govern- 
ment of Canada against the continuance 
of the Order for slaughtering Canadian 
cattle on landing in the United Kingdom ; 
whether the Minister of Agriculture in 
Canada has furnished all possible 
evidence of the non-existence of con- 
tagious pleuro- pneumonia in the 
Dominion ; whether the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies has made any 
representation to the President of the 
Board of Agriculture respecting the 
strong feeling existing in the Colony 
against scheduling Canadian cattle ; and 
whether the Papers on the subject will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tut COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
A very full and voluminous Report has 
been received, and is now under con- 
sideration. The question as to giving 
Papers should be addressed to the Board 
of Agriculture, 
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MATLOCK BRITISH SCHOOL. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : 
In the absence of my hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Picton), I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion on what date Her Majesty’s 
Inspector first reported adversely on the 
structural condition of the British School, 
Matlock, and how often the attention of 
the managers has been called to the 
matter; whether the managers have yet 
taken any steps to remedy the defects 
complained of ; whether it is a fact that 
this school has no playground, and that 
the sanitary arrangements are defective ; 
whether complaints about the state of 
the school have been sent to him by 
parents of the children attending it ; and 
whether, seeing that the annual inspec- 
tion is just over, he will now per- 
emptorily decline further recognition to 
the school ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R, 
Rotherham) : Her Majesty’s Inspector 
reported adversely on this school after 
the inspection in February, 1892, and 
the attention of the managers was called 
to his Report in March. Plans for 
alterations were submitted by the 
managers in May and a lengthy corres- 
pondence followed. During the summer 
of 1892 the managers were in negotia- 
tion foradditional site, and they submitted 
fresh plans in September which, after 
further protracted correspondence, were 
finally approved in February, 1893. Her 
Majesty's Inspector reported to the De- 
partment in August last that nothing 
had been done towards carrying out the 
alterations, and the managers were subse- 
quently warned that the school in its 
present condition could not continue to 
he recognised indefinitely. The school 
has no playground, and is in parts damp 
and insufficiently lighted and ventilated. 
Complaints have been received from a 
parent of children attending it that it is 
cold and draughty. The last Annual 
Report has just been received, and is now 
under consideration. It appears from it 
that no alterations have yet been made. 


LISCARD, CHESHIRE, SCHOOL. 
Sir J. WHITEHEAD: On behalf of 
my hon. Colleague, I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether his attention has been 
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called to the report in The Birkenhead 
News of 3rd March of a statement made 
by the Rev. O. T. L. Crossley at a 
public meeting held as Liscard, Cheshire, 
on the 2nd March, from which it appears 
that Mr. Crossley offered a site for a 
school in the churebyard at Liscard, 
which site was approved by the Depart- 
ment ; whether Mr. Crossley’s statement 
as to the approval of the site is correct ; 
and, if so, whether the site in question 
satisfied the Rules of the Department 
as to playground, &c.; and whether the 
Department have power to sanction the 
alienation of land dedicated to another 
public purpose ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I have not seen the 
report to which the hon. Member refers. 
Mr. Crossley, last year, submitted a site 
for a new school at Liscard behind his 
church, His proposal was sanctioned by 
the Chancellor of the Diocese. No inter- 
ments had ever taken place in the por- 
tion of the site proposed for the school, 
and none in any part of the churchyard 
for several years. The architect of the 
Department reported that the site was 
sufficient for a school of about 400 
children, and Her Majesty’s Inspector 
did not see any objection to it. Mr. 
Crossley was therefore informed that the 
site could be accepted. The question as 
to alienation does not concern the De- 
partment. 


LIMERICK POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH 
STAFFS. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the revision 
in the Limerick postal and telegraph 
staffs which has been pending for the 
past two years has yet been sanctioned ; 
if the Returns of Duties and the Revised 
Scheme for the working of the Limerick 
Post Office were submitted in October 
last ; and if he will state what is the 
cause of the delay, and when the revision 
is likely to be settled ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber is mistaken in supposing that any 
revision of these staffs has been pending 
for the last two years. A revision of the 
postal side of the Office—involving a few 
minor alterations—has, however, recently 
been under consideration, and is now before 
the Treasury, and it is hoped that it will 
shortly be carried out. Inquiries which 
have recently been made respecting the 
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telegraph work appear to indicate that 
there is waste of force in certain duties ; 
and I am having this question carefully 
investigated. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
RETURN. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he will during the present Ses- 
sion give a Return of all Public Elemen- 
tary Schools similar to the Return given 
in August, 1890, with such alterations as 
may be necessary in consequence of the 
fee grant ? 

Mr. ACLAND: A Return including 
this information is in course of prepara- 
tion for the year ended 3lst August, 
1893. As it is of a somewhat elaborate 
character, it will probably not be ready 
for Nissue till the Session is well ad- 
vanced. 


LOCH FYNE HERRING FISHERY. 

Sr D. MACFARLANE (Argyll- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if his attention has been, called 
to the extreme diversity of opinion 
amongst fishermen in and about Loch 
Fyne upon the subject of the close time 
for herrings ; whether he is aware that 
the close time which is suitable for one 
locality is not suitable for others ; and 
whether he will instruct the Fishery 
Board to take evidence on the spot with 
the view of making some alteration in the 
present Rules ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am fully 
aware that there is a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to a close-time for 
herring-fishing on the West Coast. In 
respect to Loch Fyne, I am informed by 
the Fishery Board that the voluntary 
close-time extends from 15th March till 
Ist June, and was established in 1588 
by the Argyll and Bute Fishermen’s 
Association. This close-time was, up to 
this year, strongly supported by all sec- 
tions of this Association. Quite recently 
the southern section of the Association 
petitioned against it, and the Board have 
informed the various sections that they 
desire to leave the question of close-time 
in the hands of the fishermen themselves. 
I may add that an inquiry was made by 
the Fishery Board in 1892, which dis- 
closed a very considerable divergence of 
opinion amongst the fishermen, fish- 
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curers, and others interested in regard to 
the question of establishing a close-time 
for herrings. In all the circumstances, I 
do not propose to institute any further 
inquiry at present. 


DUNDALK GAOL, 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the medical officer of Dun- 
dalk Gaol, in his quarterly Report in 
January, 1894, drew attention to the 
case of a prisoner in said gaol named 
Sheridan, and suggested that the Prisons 
Board (Ireland) should issue a Rule that 
prisoners under medical treatment should 
not be put to hard labour till taken off 
the sick list by the medical officer of the 
prison in which they are confined ; and 
whether the Prisons Board refused to 
issue such a Rule; and, if so, whether 
he will direct the Prisons Board to alter 
their decision, and issue a Rule to prevent 
the recurrence of the grievance com- 
plained of ? I will further ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he can state 
how many inquiries on oath and how 
many inquiries not on oath took place in 
Dundalk Gaol, or in reference thereto, 
from Ist January, 1886, to the date of 
the appointment of the present Governor ; 
how many similar inquiries have taken 
place from the date of the appointment of 
the present Governor of said gaol to Ist 
January, 1894; and how many warders 
are still attached to Dundalk Gaol who 
were there at the time of the appoint- 
ment of the present Governor ? And, in 
addition, I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he is aware that a 
prisoner named Sheridan, confined in 
Dundalk Gaol, being reported seriously 
ill on the night of 8th December, 1893, 
was visited in his cell at 10.30 p.m. that 
night by Dr. Flood, who was doing duty 
for the medical officer of the gaol owing 
to the illness of the latter; that Dr. 
Flood made a note in the medical officer’s 
journal that Sheridan was suffering from 
a bronchial attack and had a temperature 
as high as 103-2 degrees, and ordered 
him medicine and nourishment and to be 
poulticed, &c.; that, on visiting Sheri- 
dan at 8°30 a.m. on 9th December, he 
found him out of bed and picking oakum, 
his tasked labour, with a poultice on his 
back ; whether Sheridan subsequently 
developed acute pneumonia, which nearly 
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earried him off ; whether he can state by 
whose direction a prisoner under medical 
treatment, and as ill as above indicated, 
was ordered out of bed and sent to his 
ordinary hard labour under the conditions 
described ; whether any Rule exists in 
Irish prisons forbidding prisoners under 
medical treatment being put to hard or 
any labour till certified as fit by the 
medical officer ; and whether, if there be 
no such Rule, he will issue such explicit 
instructions as will in future effectually 
prevent the recurrence of such inhumanity 
as was practised in Sheridan's case ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr.J. Morvey, Newcastle- 
upou-Tyne): As regards these questions, 
I have to say that I have received from 
the General Prisons Board a Report 
dealing with the action of the prison 
officials in the case. But with a view to 
elicit the entire facts, I propose to direct 
a sworn inquiry to be made into the 
matter by the Prisons Board. 


Dr. KENNY: I beg to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for his answer. 

LAND PURCHASE IN KILKENNY 

COUNTY. 

Mr. M‘DERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that a number of tenants of Mr. Car- 
bery’s and Lady Saurin, in the County 
Kilkenny, signed agreements for the pur- 
chase of their holdings about four years 
ago; and whether he can state the 
reason why the purchase money has not 
yet been advanced by the Land Com- 


mission ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Land Commissioners that on the 8th 
Oetober, 1891, 27 agreements were 
lodged on behalf of tenants on this estate 
for advances uuder the provisions of the 
Land Purchase Acts of 1885 and 1888. 
Applications had at that time, however, 
been received largely in excess of the 
grant of £10,000,000 available under the 
Acts| mentioned, and at the present date 
funds have not yet been released for the 
parti~ular applications referred to, and 
consquently they cannot, so I am in- 
form@d, yet be finally ruled on. It is 
possi 
be av 


ble, however, that funds Imay soon 
ilable. 
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EXPLOSIONS IN COAL MINES. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : 1 beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
respect to the Commission to inquire into 
Explosions in Coal Mines from Coaldust, 
which has been sitting for some time, 
what is the present position of the inquiry; 
and whether the House will soon be in 
possession of the Report of the Com- 
mission ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): At the conclusion 
of the evidence the Commission ad- 
journed, in order to await the result of 
certain experiments. These experiments 
are now finished, and I am informed by 
the Chairman that they will now pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration 
of the Report, which he hopes will be 
presented not later than the end of June 
next. 


THE SMALLS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether there is any intention of 
at once increasing the power of the light 
oun The Smalls, as has been so often 
urged by Masters of the Mercantile 
Marine ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or trot BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I am informed by the 
Trinity House that 18 months ago the 
power of the light at The Smalls was 
inereased more than 20 per cent.; and that 
there is no necessity for making a further 
increase. 


NAVAL WARLIKE STORES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty have yet accepted 
responsibility in respect of the test and 
proof of guns and the inspection of war- 
like stores for the Naval Service, or 
whether this question, as to which the 
Committee on Public Accounts last year 
reported that it had made no advance 
since 1892, still remains unsettled ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The- question has been referred for con- 
sideration to the Naval Warlike Stores 
Committee, who have not yet reported 
upon it. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the newly appointed Consul of 
the United Stafes for Madagascar has 
abstained from applying forthe exequatur 
through the medium of the French Resi- 
dent General, and has referred back to his 
Government for further instructions ; and 
whether it would be possible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to cause inquiry 
to be made on the spot into the existing 
position of affairs in Madagascar, and to 
place themselves in communication with 
the Government of the United States 
with a view to joint action in respect to 
Madagascar, in which the two Powers 
have equal commercial and _ other 
interests ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : It is understood that the United 
States Consul has not yet applied for an 
exequatur, but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no knowledge of his commu- 
nications with his Government. The 
existing position of affairs is so well 
known that a local inquiry is superfluous. 
In view of the position of France as the 
protecting Power, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot adopt the suggestion in the 
second paragraph of the question. 


VOLUNTEER NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS’ DECORATION. 

Mr. H. 8S. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War if he can state what is the 
reason for the delay in the issue of the 
decoration to Volunteer non-commissioned 
officers ; and whether he can give any 
definite information as to the date when 
the same will be ready for distribution ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


Much consideration has been given to | 


the question of the conditions and cha- 
racter of this decoration, and I hope to 
state to-morrow the conclusions at whieh 
I have arrived. 


KIRKDALE GAOL, LIVERPOOL, 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg toask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther, in offering for sale the site of the 
closed Kirkdale Gaol, the Government 
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reserve any portion of the site as an open 
air space, or make any conditions as to 
the purposes to which the site is to be 
put ; and whether the Government have 
definitely abandoned all idea of building 
military barracks on the site ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No portion of the 
site is reserved for any purpose, and 
there are no conditions as to the purposes 
to which the site is to be put, and I am 
informed by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War that he is 
not aware of any intention of erecting 
barracks on the site. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether it is proposed to carry out 
the contemplated overhaul of the bull 
and machinery of H.M.S. Warspite, at 
| Haulbowline Dockyard ? 
| Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
| Any necessary work that can be con- 
| veniently and economically carried out 
}at Haulbowline will be taken in hand 
| there. 





|} INDIAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether any, and what, 
action has been taken, on the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Public Service 
Commission of 1886, regarding the 
special departments of the Indian Ad- 
ministration, referred to by Lord Cross 
in the last paragraph (37) of his 
Despatch (No. Public 104), dated London, 
12th September, 1889; whether the 
Local Governments and the Government 
of India have forwarded to the Secretary 
of State their views on the suggestions 
of the Commission regarding these 
special departments as desired by Lo 
Cross in the above paragraph of 
Despatch ; and what orders have 
passed by the Secretary of 


thereon ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STAT 













hampton, E.): It is impossible toggive, 
within the limit of an answer, ig this 
House a statement of the steps Whi 
have been taken with regard tothe 
referred to in the hon. Member's 
tion. The subject is a large and 

cated one, and has been dealt with in a 
lengthy Correspondence which is mot yet 
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complete. When the Correspondence! and vessels on passage. The Moray 
is complete there will be no objection to | Firth is patrolled by the .“ackal, which 
laying it on the Table of the House if! is specially set apart for the superinten- 








the hon. Member will move for it. 


BECHUANALAND CONCESSIONS 
COMMISSION. 
Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 


On behalf of the hon. Member for West 


Cavan, I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that the Bechuanaland Concessions 
Commission sat at Gaberones on 10th 
May, 1893, and heard evidence, the 
hearings occupying about a_ week ; 
whether the Commission have given 
their decision on any of the cases then 
heard ; if not, what is the reason for the 
delay ; and whether he can say when 
the Report or decision of the Commission 
may be expected ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The final Report 
and connected documents of the Bechu- 
apaland Concessions Commission were 
received at the Colonial Office in Decem- 
berlast. They form a very bulky docu- 
ment, which requires very careful con- 
sideration. The pressure of work in the 
South African Department has been so 
great that it has been, as yet, quite 
impossible to deal with the Report. 


STEAM TRAWLERS IN THE MORAY 
FIRTH. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he is aware that six steam trawlers were 
seen at work about eight miles N.N.E. 
from Port Knockie on Sunday the 4th of 
March ; whether he will state what 
arrangements are made to prevent and 
punish such offences against the bye-laws 
excluding trawlers from the Moray 
Firth ; and whether anchorage is obtain- 
able at Craigenroan for a guuboat when 
employed for the protection of the fish- 
eries in this locality ? 


*Sirn G. TREVELYAN: On inquiry 


| dence of the fisheries in that area and 
| its protection against the operation of 
| trawlers. In addition to this, if the letters 
and numbers of any trawler detected 
| working in the proscribed waters are 
| intimated to the Board, the case is re- 
ported to the Procurator Fiscal. There 
is anchorage off Kingston, three miles 
west of Craigenroan, but it is open and 
unsafe, with wind from east to north to 
north-west. That is the opinion of the 
Fishery Board, and it is corroborated by 
the Admiralty. 


NICKEL STEEL PLATES IN NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTION, 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether the results 
of recent trials of armour plates by the 
United States Government at Annapolis 
and at India Head prove the great 
superiority in resistance of plates con- 
structed of nickel steel as compared with 
compound plates and plates constructed 
by the Harvey process without nickel ; 
whether he is aware that the German 
Government have adopted nickel steel 
plates for vessels now in course of build- 


ing; whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have nevertheless adopted the 


cheaper Harveyed plates for protected 
vessels now being constructed for Her 
Majesty’s Navy ; whether any trials of 
nickel plates as against Harveyed and 
other plates have recently been made in 
this country ; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will lay upon the 
Table a Report showing the nature and 
‘result of such trials ; and whether Her 
; Majesty’s Government have received any 
| authentic account of the recent trials of 
| various kinds of plates in the United 
| States which they can make public ? 

| Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
| The hon. Gentleman will find the general 





I am informed by the Fishery Board that | answer to his questions in the Explana- 
on the 9th instant they received a com- | tory Statement of the First Lord of the 
munication from the Moray Firth Fish- | Admiralty, which will, I trust, be in the 
eries Association which they at once | hands of Members to-morrow. The Ad- 
sent to the Commander of H.M.S./ miralty note the results of armour plate 
Jackal, who reported to the effect that | trials made abroad, but rely mainly on 
inquiries had been made regarding the | the results of our own trials of armour 
alleged trawling, but that there were manufactured under our own officers’ in- 
apparently no grounds for the complaints, | spection. Doubtless the German Go- 
the vessels probably being steam liners | vernment pursues a corresponding policy. 
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Cheapness has not been the reason for 
the conclusions at which we have arrived 
as the result of a long series of trials. 
It would not be possible to publish either 
official Reports of our trials, or special 
information as to trials abroad. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I beg 
to give notice that I shall call attention 
to this matter on the Estimates. 


FAMINE IN THE ARRAN ISLANDS. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the inhabitants of the Arran 
Islands are in a famine-stricken condition, 
owing to the failure of their crops last 
season, and the tempestuous winter 
weather, which prevented them from 
pursuing their fishing avocations ; whe- 
ther they are destitute of the means of 
tilling their lands; and what steps, if 
any, are being taken to save them from 
death by starvation, and to supply them 
with seed potatoes for their holdings ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Representations 
have been made to me regarding the 
condition of the people on these islands, 
and on their receipt I at once directed 
inquiry to be made, and special attention 
has since been given to the matter. The 
Local Government Board Inspector, who 
has recently spent several days on the 
island, has made careful inquiry into the 
condition of the people, and as to the 
sufficiency of existing relief arrangements ; 
and the relieving officer, who is resident 
ou the principal island, has at his disposal 
the means of affording outdoor relief in 
cases of necessity, and has been fully 
instructed by the Board’s Inspector as 
to his duties and responsibilities. The 
prolonged gales have, no doubt, seriously 
inconvenienced, and to some extent im- 
poverished, the islanders ; but it is not 
correct to say that they are starving, or 
that any general destitution exists ; and, 
as I have pointed out, the Local Govern- 
ment Board have adopted all necessary 
precautions for dealing with any unex- 
pected emergency. Application has been 
made by the parish priest for a quantity 
of seed potatoes to be supplied to the 
islanders as a free gift; but with this 
application it is not, I regret, possible to 
comply, as there are no funds available 
for the purpose, and the Congested 
Districts Board are only empowered to 
provide seed for cash payment. 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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ALLEGED ASSAULT BY AN OFFICER 
AT STONEHOUSE. 

The following question appeared on 
the Paper :— 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): To 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther he is aware that a serious assault 
and breach of discipline were committed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Coffin, at the 
Royal Marine Barracks, Stonehouse, on 
the 28th ultimo, under the following cir- 
cumstances—namely, that this officer 
whilst inspecting men under orders to 
embark, and having occasion to find 
fault with one of them, called the Com- 
pany Sergeant, Colour Sergeant Baker, 
before him and ordered him to remove 
the man from the ranks, saying to the 
Sergeant “Get out of my way,” “ Get 
out of my way,” “Get away, d—n you,” 
at the same time stepping forward and 
pushing the Colour Sergeant with such 
violence as to cause him to stagger 
several paces backwards, and his cap to 
fall from his head ; whether he is aware 
that the incident was witnessed by the 
following officers — namely, Captain 
Gordon, Lieutenants Graham, Pearse, 
and Barker, and by upwards of 100 non- 
commissioned officers and men, and some 
civilians ; whether he is aware that 
Colour Sergeant Baker has been upwards 
of 15 years a non-commissioned officer, 
and during that time has borne an unim- 
peachable character, and is now within 
two months of completing bis 21 years’ 
service ; and what steps the Admiralty 
purpose taking to protect him and others 
from such conduct ? 

As the question was not put in due 
course, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said: I 
should like to know whether this ques- 
tion, which contains a serious imputation 
upon an officer, is to be allowed to pass 
over without notice being given as to 
when it will be answered ? Such ques- 
tions as these ought to be answered 
directly they appear on the Paper. : 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: It is 
usual to allow questions to be postponed 
if the Minister wishes it. 

Mr. KEARLEY: As reference has 
been made to me, I should explain in 
justice to myself that I understand com- 
munications are passing between the 
Admiralty and the Marine Authorities 
which will, I hope, put this matter in 
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a position satisfactory to those who are 
aggrieved. , 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Irise to Order. I do not think any 
statement of that sort should be made. 

Mr. BARTLEY : When is the ques- 
tion to be answered ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


WORKING HOURS IN GOVERNMENT 
NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it is the intention of the Admi- 
ralty to introduce a working week of 48 
hours into the Naval Establishments at 
the commencement of the new financial 

ear ? 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): Will the hon. Gentleman also 
answer my question to the same effect ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
I shall be much obliged if my hon. 
Friend and also the right hon. Member 
for Cambridge University will postpone 
their questions. 

Sir J. GORST : How long is this 
question to be postponed ? I have been 
putting it ever since March last. I 
should like to have some definite idea 
when it will be replied to. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I am unable 
to name any definite time. The right 
hon. Gentleman must use his discretion 
as to when he will repeat the question. 

Sir J. GORST : It will be my duty 
on the Estimates to call the attention of 
the House to the dilatory proceedings of 
the Government on this matter. 


FERMOY UNION ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. W. KENNY: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in 
Treland, his attention has been called to 
the Report of Mr. Ellis, the Auditor of 
the Board, in regard to the accounts of 
the Fermoy Union, in which it is stated 
that he could not speak too strongly of 
the abuses that exist in connection with 
outdoor relief ; that in 1881-2 the ex- 
penditure under this head was £311, 
whilst in the year 1892-3 it was £1,646, 
or about one-sixth of the entire resources 
of the Union; and that neither the 
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Guardians nor the relieving officers 
fairly understood the legal restrictions on 
the administration of this form of relief, 
and in many cases were deliberately 
careless ; whether the action of the Guar- 
dians in the Fermoy Union is typical of 
what prevails over much of the South 
and West of Ireland; whether, owing 
to this and other forms of maladminis- 
tration, many of the Poor Law Unions 
throughout Ireland are in a state of 
financial embarrassment ; and if he pro- 
poses to take any steps to secure the due 
administration of the Poor Law ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Before that 
question is answered I wish to know, 
Sir—I am not aware if questions are 
submitted to you in the absence of Mr, 
Speaker—whether it is in Order in a 
question of this nature to introduce such 
statements as are contained in the second 
aud third paragraphs, and is it not usual 
for the Clerks at the Table to insist on 
the questions being confined to matters of 
fact ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: These 
paragraphs appear by inadvertence, and I 
diggcted them to be struck out when my 
attention was called to them. I may add 
that during the last few days there has 
been very great pressure on the Clerks. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: In his recent 
Report on the audit of the Fermoy 
Union accounts the Auditor did, I am 
told, refer to the administration of out- 
door relief in the Union in the terms 
quoted in the question. The action 
of the Fermoy Guardians is not, as 
asserted by the hon. Gentleman, “ typical 
of what prevails” over much of 
the South and West of Ireland. The 
Local Government Board are aware of a 
few Unions which are at present more or 
less financially embarrassed; but this 
arises not so much from extravagance in 
the giving of outdoor relief as from the 
action of the Guardians in failing to 
strike adequate rates and to punctually 
collect the same when struck. The 
Fermoy Guardians have instructed their 
relieving officers to prepare and lay 
before them at their next meeting a 
Return of all cases of outdoor relief, with 
full particulars and observations in re- 
spect of each case, with a view to a 
thorough revision taking place. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Is it not 
the fact that the accounts for all Irish 
Poor Law Unions are subjected to 
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minute scrutiny at the hands of the Go- 
vernment Auditors every year, and bave 
any Reports been made by these officials 
that such abuses as are indicated in the 
questiou exist, or that the Guardians are 
ignorant of their duties ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What my hon. 
Friend implies in his question is quite 
true. ‘The accounts are annually audited 
by an Auditor appointed by the Local 
Government Board; and as to the im- 
plication in the last paragraph of the 
question of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, I am able to say that the state- 
ment that the Poor Law is not fairly and 
duly administered is entirely inconsistent 
with the facts. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any reason to believe 
that all the Poor Law Unious in England 
are free from financial embarrassment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot answer 
that. 

Mr. W. KENNY: How many other 
Poor Law Unions in Ireland are in this 
state 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say how 
many, but my Report is that it is very 
few. 


CRIME IN COUNTY CLARE, 

Mr. W. KENNY: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state the number of cases of crime re- 
ported by the police to the Judge of 
Assize in County Clare at the recent 
Spring Assizes, held at Ennis, the 
number of persons made amenable 
thereat, and the result of the trials of the 
said persons ; and the number of Clare 
prisoners tried at the Winter Assizes, held 
at Cork, and the results of the trials of 
the said persons under the change of 
venue involved in the Winter Assize 
Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The total number 
of cases reporte| by the police to the 
Judge at the last Spring Assizes for 
Clare was 118, which included all cases 
that occurred in the county since the 
Summer Assizes of 1893. The number 
of bills found by the Grand Jury was 
seven, resulting in three pleas of guilty, 
one conviction, and three disagreements 
of juries. The number of persons re- 
turned for trial from Clare to the Winter 
Assizes, held at Cork, was 30, resulting 
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in seven convictions, eight pleas of 
guilty, five acquittals, aud seven dis- 
agreements of juries. In the remaining 
three cases a nolle prosequi was entered 
in one, and in two the defendants were 
discharged on their own recognizances to 
come up for trial when called upon. I 
may observe that Mr. Justice O’Brien, in 
his remarks at the Clare Spring Assizes 
regarding the number of cases in which 
persons were made amenable, fell into the 
blunder of ignoring the Winter Assizes, 
The list of cases furnished to the Judge 
covered the period from the Summer 
Assizes, 1893, to Spring Assizes, 1894 
—in all 118 cases. Seven persous had 
been returned for trial to the Spring 
Assizes, with the results already stated 
by me; but there were 11 other Clare 
cases for trial at the Cork Winter Assizes, 
in which there were seven convictions, so 
that, instead of there being only four 
cases in which persons were made 
amenable—that is to say, one conviction 
and three pleas of guilty—there were in 
the period referred to by the Judge 15 
cases in all sent for trial and eight con- 
victions. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman tell me how it is that 
Mr. Justice O’Brien always goes the 
Munster Assizes ; also hes his attention 
been called to the fact that this Judge’s 
observations at the Spring Assizes in 
County Clare were exactly the same as 
in the Charge which he made at Cork 
Assizes in 1886, when a Home Rule 
Government was in power, including the 
statement that “the waters had not yet 
subsided,” and other literary gems of that 
description ? Further, has his attention 
been called to the strong censure passed 
by Justice Gibson on his learned brother 
with regard to his sentences ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am unable to 
say how it happens that Mr. Justice 
O’Brien always goes the Munster 
Circuit, the arrangements made being 
irrespective of any action of the Execu- 
tive Government. I confess I read this 
learned Judge’s Charge with some 
amazement, because the impression 


which the Judge, travelling, 1 think, 


entirely out of his proviuce, attempts to 
convey on the relative state of order in 
Clare is entirely unsupported by the 
opinion of the Local Police Authorities, 
and I prefer to believe the Local Police 
Authorities. 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): In how many of the 118 cases 
reported in County Clare were convic- 
tions obtained from Clare juries 7? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not carry all 
the figures in my head. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Was 


there one case ? 
[No answer was given. ] 


Mr. SEXTON : As it is suggested 
from the Bench and otherwise that the 
state of things could be improved by re- 
sort to the machinery of coercion, I wish 
to ask the right hou. Gentleman whether 
it is not the fact that, not only in Clare 
but throughout Ireland during the period 
of the Crimes Act of 1887, the propor- 
tion of persons made amenable to the 
total number of crimes committed was 
always extremely minute ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, speaking 
more particularly in regard to Clare, and 
unless my recollection deceives me—and 
I do not think it does—the same applies 
to Ireland generally, the proportion of 
persons made amenable for crimes com- 
mitted in Clare during the operation of 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Act was not largely in excess of 
those which they now succeed in ob- 
taining. 

Dr. KENNY: Do not the statistics 
of crime in Clare compare favourably 
with those when the Coercion Act was 
in operation ? 

Mr. W. KENNY : Were not the ob- 
servations of Mr. Justice O’Brien based 
on the Returns of the police furnished at 
the Assizes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot under- 
take to say what was the precise founda- 
tion on which the learned Judge based 
his observations. 


THE ARMY HOSPITAL CORPS, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
tu ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the drivers and horses allotted 
to the transport of the Army Hospital 
Corps are supplied by the Army Service 
Corps ; whether the men and horses of 
the Army Service Corps, belonging as 
they do to the combatant branch, will 
be under the protection of the Geneva 
Convention in time of war; or whether 
they will be liable to be shot or captured 
while in charge of, or attached to, the 
ambulance waggous; and whether the 
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practice of supplying the ambulance 
transport from a combatant corps pre- 
vails in any Army other than our 
own ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The transport needed for medical ser- 
vices in time of war would be supplied 
from the mounted companies of the Army 
Service Corps. Men so employed, when 
wearing the brassard, would be under 
the protection of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. Iam informed that in Austria, 
France, Germany, and Russia ambulance 
transpo:t is provided from combatant 
corps. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER was un- 
derstood to ask, further, whether in 
France, Germany, and Austria these 
men were not deemed to be under the 
protection of the Geneva Convention, and 
whether the same did not apply to the 
ambulance drivers permanently attached 
to the Ambulance Corps ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
asked for notice. 


SCOTTISH LEGISLATION. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether the Government will 
introduce legislation with regard to Scot- 
tish Fisheries during the present Ses- 
sion ? 

Sir G. TREVELY AN : The Govern- 
ment intend to press the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Scotland to completion 
before they undertake any fresh legisla- 
tion of importance. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.) : 
Would it be possible to distribute copies 
of the Local Government Bill before 
Easter, so that we may consult our con- 
stituents in relation thereto ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: It has been 
arranged that no Government Bills shall 
be introduced before Laster, 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
Does that apply to the amendments to 
the Crofters Act ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I hope it 
will be possible at the latter part of the 
Session to get through the short Bill 
required to complete the Crofters Act. 

Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask whether, 
in the event of representations being made 
that no serious opposition will be offered 
to the introduction of the Scotch Local 
Government Bill before Easter, the right 
hon. Gentleman is prepared to consider 
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the possibility of moving the Adjourn- 
ment one night at 10 o’clock to enable a 
statement to be made ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- | 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : | 
I have given a pledge that the business | 


up to Easter shall be confined to financial 
matters, aud I understand that there is an 
objection to the introduction of .Govern- 
ment Bills before that time. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew’s, 
&c.): Are we to understand from the 
somewhat ambiguous reply of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland that, in the event of 
satisfactory progress being made with 
the Local Government Bill, the Govern- 
ment propose to bring in a Bill dealing 
with the Scotch fisheries ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I should 
certainly give preference to the Crofters 
Amendment Bill. 


INDIAN IMPORT DUTY. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India if the decision to exempt 
British cotton goods from the Import 
Duty imposed upon most other articles 
was arrived at by the Government of 
India, or whether the exemption was by 
order of the Secretary of State; and 
upon what principle the Government of 
India is prohibited from imposing a duty 
of 5 per cent. upon certain British goods 
for Revenue purposes, while the Home 
Government, for the same _ object, 
imposes a duty of nearly 50 per cent. 
upon Indian tea ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The Secretary 
of State declined to sanction the pro- 
posal of the Government of India to 
include cotton goods among those on 
which a duty was to be imposed. He 
did so on the ground that a duty on such 
goods in the shape in which it was pro- 
posed by the Government of India would 
operate as a Protective Duty, and that, in 
view of the Resolutions passed by the 
House of Commons on the subject in 
1877 and 1879, such a duty ought not to be 
imposed unless a more urgent financial 
necessity were shown than that which 
the Government of India had laid before 
him. I may add that the Tea Duty is a 
Revenue Duty charged upon all tea 
consumed. With respect to articles on 
which, when imported from abroad, a 
Customs Duty is levied, a countervailing 
Excise Duty is levied on the same 
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, articles, if produced or manufactured in 
this country. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport) : May 
I ask whether the cotton trade in India 
since the abolition of duties on imported 
cotton goods has not largely increased, 
and would not the direct effect of the 
re-imposition of the duties be to further 
stimulate the manufacturing them at the 
expense of the already suffering and 
depressed home industry ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I answered 
that question the other night, when I 
gave the figures showing the enormous 
progress made in the internal cotton 
trade of India. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: Will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, seeing 
that the Home Government has decided 
to fetter the hands of the Government 
of India in the matter of an essential 
duty in order to avoid a deficit, be pre- 
pared in the Budget to provide for such 
deficit ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think the 
hon. Member will hardly expect me to 
answer such a question offhand. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT: PAROCHIAL 
. OFFICIALS. 

Mr. TAYLOR (Norfolk, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether in this present 
year Overseers will have to be nomi- 
nated and surveyors to be elected at the 
parish meetings which ought to be held 
on the 25th of March (or within 14 days 
thereof), or will the present officials con- 
tinue to hold ofiice until November next, 
in like manner as the Guardians ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or ruz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : Overseers 
and surveyors of highways are not con- 
| tinued in office by the Local Government 
| Act, and it will be necessary in the 
| present year that these officers should be 
| xppointed at the same time and in the 
same manner as if the Act had _ not 
passed. 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AT YOUGHAL. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
‘has been drawn to the decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Irish Privy 
Council on the 7th instant, upholding the 
| objection of Sir Joseph Neale M‘Kenna 
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to the erection of a labourer’s cottage on 
his property by the Youghal (County 
Cork) Board of Guardians ; whether he 
is aware that in the adjoining Union of 
Midleton more than one-third of the 
original scheme was nullified owing to 
similar successful action on the part of 
landowners, thus depriving 103 labourers 
of cottages in this Union alone; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
working of the Labourers’ Cottages 
(Ireland) Acts is seriously crippled by 
the extensive use made of the power to 
appeal under the present system, he will 
take steps to enable Boards of Guardians 
duly to carry out the duties entrusted to 
them under these Acts ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The fact is as 
stated in the first paragraph. As regards 
the Midleton Union, the number of cot- 
tages included in the Guardians’ scheme 
was 303, and the number sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board was 208 ; 
Petitions were lodged against 17 of 
these, and the Privy Council disallowed 
the objections as to nine cottages, with 
the result that 200 of the 208 cottages 
previously approved by the Board were 
finally authorised. The Board inform 
me that they do not think that the work- 
ing of the Labourers’ Act is seriously 
crippled by the use made of the power 


of appeal. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that in the 
vast majority of cases the Privy Council 
have paid no attention to the representa- 
tions of Boards of Guardians ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say I am 


aware of it. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AS 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. JACOBY (Derbyshire, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the dissatisfaction existing among teachers 
in public elementary schools in England 
and Wales with the recent appointment 
of Mr. L. J. Roberts, B.A., as one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools ; 
and whether he has ascertained that 
there were no Sub-Inspectors already 
engaged iu the work of the inspection of 
schools, or teachers employed in the 
work of instruction of schools, who being 
certificated teachers and possessed of the 
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requisite experience might bave received 
the appointment in question ? 

Mr. GROVE (West Ham, N.) : 
May I ask whether it has been the 
custom to nominate Inspectors from the 
ranks of school teachers; whether there 
is any objection to such nominations ; and 
whether the last Vice President did not 
approve a scheme for making such 
nominations ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No previous Govern- 
ment has made any such appointment as 
those indicated in the question, with one 
exception, when a distinguished Uni- 
versity man, who was for a short time a 
certificated teacher, became ultimately 
au Inspector. I have received several 
letters expressing dissatisfaction on this 
subject, and have seen some letters 
written to others. I observe that these 
letters have, almost without exception, 
ignored the fact that almost for the first 
time in the history of the Department, as 
far as I am aware, two Sub-Inspectors 
who had been certificated teachers have 
been made Inspectors since I became 
Vice President out of four appointments 
made. The answer to the second part of 
the question is in the negative, because I 
do not take the view that all Inspectors 
without exception should necessarily 
have been certificated teachers. I think 
that complete exclusiveness in any part 
of our educational system at a time when 
by degrees the various grades of educa- 
tion in the country are becoming more 
effectively united into a common whole 
would be a misfortune. I am fully 
satisfied with the choice that has been 
made in the case of Mr. Roberts, who is 
now serving under the Chief Inspector 
for Wales. 


MULLINGAR WATER SUPPLY. 

Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what is the 
source from which is derived the water 
supply for the military barracks, 
Mullingar; whether the supply is by 
contract ; if so, who are the contractors ; 
what is the rate per 1,000 gallons ; and 
when does the contract terminate ? © 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The water supply for the barracks at 
Mullingar comes from the Convent of 
the Annunciation, Mullingar, under a 
contract with the Bishop of the diocese 
and others. It is not usual to disclose 
contract prices in such cases. The fixed 
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term of the contract expires in the 
present month; but the arrangement 
continues until six months’ notice on 
either side is given. 

Dr. KENNY : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the existence of this 
contract prevents the town of Mullingar 
accepting an adequate water supply, 
which has been offered at the rate of 4d. 
per 1,000 gallons ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no knowledge of that. If the 
hon, Member will inform me of the cir- 
cumstances I will inquire into the matter. 


THE BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give the House 
any information as to progress of the 
civil war in Brazil, and especially as to 
the reported surrender of Admiral da 
Gama ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The Senior Naval 
Officer at Rio, telegraphing on the 14th 
instant, states that the Portuguese com- 
manding naval officer has received Admiral 
Saldhana da Gama and many of his offi- 
cers and men on board his vessel. Her 
Majesty’s Government have not yet re- 
ceived any further details relating to the 
surrender of the insurgent forces in Rio 
Bay. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreigu 
Affairs if Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio 
de Janeiro has confirmed the report of 
the cessation of the civil war in Brazil, 
and in such case if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will render all assistance pos- 
sible to British traders to recoup the 
disastrous losses of the past six months 
of siege, and use its influence with the 
Brazilian Government to devote itself to 
the development of the riches of the 
country and the opening up of fresh 
channels for International trade ? 


*Sir E. GREY: The question of | 


how to deal with claims of British sub- 
jects for losses arising out of the receut 
disturbances in Brazil is now being con- 
sidered in consultation with the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The Government 
of Brazil cannot be asked to take advice 
from outside as to the development of 


their own country, but Her Majesty’s | 


Government are anxious to use every 
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means in their power to promote trade 
with Brazil as soon as the political state 
of the country admits of it. 

Sir A.ROLLIT (Islington, S.): MayI 
ask whether the Government have re- 
ceived any complaints from British resi- 
dents as to the neglect of their interests; 
and, if so, is there any foundation for 
those complaints ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Is it true that 
Admiral da Gama has taken refuge on one 
of Her Majesty’s ships ? 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Will the Government use its influence to 
obtain clement treatment for the officers 
and men of the Brazilian Navy who have 
surrendered ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I can only say, in 
‘answer to the last question, that Her 
| Majesty’s Government has been most 
| careful to abstain from any interference 
| whatever in what was a purely internal 
| matter, and I cannot promise that they will 
|interfere in the final settlement of the 
| San. It is true that in disturb- 
|}ances of this kind persons not directly 
/concerned must suffer. British trade 
|is considerable, and it has suffered, 
‘and that has naturally given rise 
,to many complaints which we have 
received ; but I am sure that Her 
Majesty’s Minister and the naval officers, 
who had a most difficult task to perform, 
have discharged their duties well, and 
'done the utmost possible under the cir- 
/cumstances. With regard to Admiral da 
| Gama, our latest information is that he 
}is on board a Portuguese vessel, not a 

British ship. 








THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 

| Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
| W.): I beg toask the Secretary of State 
| for the Home Department if he will in- 
| troduce, at an early date, a Bill to carry 
out the Report from the Departmental 
Committee on the treatment of in- 
ebriates ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Instructions have 
been given to the Parliamentary drafts- 
man to prepare a Bill for introduction to 
Parliament to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Report of the Departmental 
Committee, and my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary hopes to introduce the 
Bill at an early date. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
\ 
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Foreign Affairs if he will supply, by 
Return or otherwise, complete information 
as to the treatment of habitual in-| 
ebriates in the various cautons of Switzer- 
land ¢ 

Sin E. GREY: A Report has just 
been received, and will be published in 
the Miscellaneous Series of Reports. 


ARTILLERY MAJORS. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he is aware that in 1882 a 
Warrant was issued promising that 
majors of Artillery who served seven 
years as battery commanders would be 
made brevet lieutenant colonels, that in 
consequence of this Warrant a consider- 
able number of officers were induced to 
remain in the Royal Artillery, and can 
he explain why this Rule bas been 
suddenly abrogated, and if any complaints 
or remonstrances on this head have been 
addressed to the late or present Deputy 
Adjutant General of Artillery by those 
officers of one of the scientific corps who 
are now being rapidly superseded by their 
comrades of the Cavalry ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The brevet promotion referred to came 
to an end in 1885, and since 1887 its 
place has been taken by voluntary pro- 
motion to half-pay lieutenant colonelcies. 
I can only refer to the reply I made on 
February 20 to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire, to the effect that 
this half-pay promotion is almost obsolete, 
and that I do not see my way to re-open 
the question. 


THE GRIMSBY TRAWLER “ CEYLON.” 
Sir L, LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether, seeing that the recent prosecu- 
tion of Blackburn, commander of the 
trawler Ceylon, for trawling in inshore 
waters failed for a technicality, and that 
he was not tried for the offence itself,. 
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interval, it is not intended to institute a 
new prosecution in this particular case. 
As I previously stated, however, the law 
against illegal trawling is being, and 
will continue to be, strictly enforced. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: When my right 
hon. Friend says he is not prepared to 
revive the proceedings, does he bear in 
mind the statement of the Sheriff I 
quoted the other day that this was a most 
flagrant case ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Any observa- 
tion made by the Sheriff Substitute on 
that occasion must have been extra judi- 
cial, inasmuch as evidence had not been 
had in the case. As to whether it would 
or would not be possible to revive it I say 
nothing, because there are serious objee- 
tions to reviving it under the circum- 
stances. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
proposes to introduce a Bill to remedy 
the defects in the Irish Education Act 
of 1892 with respect to raising of the 
expenses of the School Attendance Com- 
mittees under the Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A Bill is ready, 
and will be introduced at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is prepared to state in 
detailed terms the amendments which he 
requires in the Public Libraries (Ire- 
land) Act, which passed this House 
last year, with the object of enabling 
the Bill to be promoted without 
delay ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : It would be im- 
practicable to state in detailed terms, ia 
reply to this question, the amendments 
which this Bill would require if intro- 
duced again in the same form in which 
it appeared last Session ; but I may in- 


B. Batrour, Clackmanuan) : It is not | form my hon. Friend that, in my opinion, 
quite correct to say that the prosecution | a Bill to carry out the objects aimed at 
failed for a technicality. 1 explained | should be framed as nearly as possible on 
two days ago the reasons for which it | the lines of the Public Libraries Act, 
was not further proceeded with, and | 1892 (the English Act), and the main 
looking to the lapse of time since the | points in which the Bill of last Session 
offence is alleged to have been committed, | differed from that Act have already been 
and to all that has taken place in the | pointed out to my hon. Friend. 
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Mr. FIELD: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman assist me in drafting a Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannot do more than tender the advice I 
have already given. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT: LONDON 
VESTRY ELECTIONS, 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board when 
the Rules and Regulations for the con- 
duct of the London Vestry elections, 
under the Local Government Bill (Eng- 
land and Wales), will be issued; and 
whether the clerks to the various Vestries 
will be appointed returning officers for 
the Vestry elections in the same way as 
the clerks to the Unions are now the 
returning officers for the elections of 
Guardians ? 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The ex- 
isting members of Vestries elected under 
the Metropolis Management Acts will 
continue in office until the elections 
which are to take place in November 
next have been held. The necessary 
Regulations will be issued in ample 
time for those elections, but I cannot at 
present state more precisely when they 
will be issued. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS, 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is now able 
to state the decision of the Government 
and to present the promised Correspond- 
ence about the question of simultaneous 
examinations for the Civil Service in 
India ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The question 
is under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but I am not yet 
in a position to announce their decision, 
or to present the Correspondence on the 
subject. 

Mr. CURZON: I do not wish to 
press the right hon. Gentleman unfairly, 
but is he aware that a month ago the 
late Under Secretary told us the Papers 
would he presented in a reasonable 
period, and that they were virtually 
complete ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he re- 
gretted that he was not yet in a position 
to present the Papers. 
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THE KABUL MISSION. 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India when the 
promised Papers concerning the Mission 
of Sir Mortimer Durand to Kabul and 
the agreement with the Amir of Afghan- 
istan will be laid upon the Table ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: So soon as it 
can be done consistently with the in- 
terests of the Public Service I will cause 
these Papers to be presented to Parlia- 
ment. 


SCOTCH COUNTY COUNCILS. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Cam- 
lachie) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
can County Councils in Scotland, if they 
so resolve, hold their statutory meetings 
outside their respective counties ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour) : I do not find any warrant 
in the Act for County Councils holding 
their statutory meetings outside their 
counties. Provision is made in the Act 
for Committees meeting outside the 
county, but there is no similar provision in 
regard to the meetings of County Councils. 

Mr. A. CROSS: Are we to presume 
they cannot meet outside their counties ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: There is 
no statutory provision on the point. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT EAST- 
BOURNE. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
wkether, after holding a public inquiry 
last April, the Education Department 
issued to the borough of Eastbourne on 
24th June a final notice for 1,311 
places, which expired on 24th July; 
whether on 10th August last the only pro- 
posals before the Department for supply- 
ing this deficiency were for 968 places, 
or 343 less than the expired final notice 
demanded ; whether the Commissioners 
who held the public inquiry reported that 
an annual increase of 140 places would 
be necessary to meet the growth of 
population, and whether a Wesleyan 
school for 365 children has been lately 
closed ; whether at this moment the only 
school provision made or undertaken is 
for 464 places at Norway, 496 at Up- 
wick, and 540 at Whitley Road, or 
1,500 in all, leaving a present deficiency, 
including the 140 and the 365 places, of 
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316 places, even if these schools were 
all open ; whether he is aware that the 
Upwick School is not yet finished, and 
the Whitley Road School not begun ; 
whether the Department received from 
the School Attendance Committee of 
Eastbourne a Resolution declaring that 
the Whitley Road site was eminently 
unsuitable; whether all the proposed 
schools comply with the Rules of plan- 
ning of the Department ; whether he 
can state the contract price for each 
school; why the Department did not 
give effect to the procedure provisions of 
the Act of 1870 in July last in the case 
of Eastbourne; &nd whether they will 
now proceed to enforce those provisions 
without further delay ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The public inquiry 
held at Eastbourne last year settled 
1,311 places as the deficiency to be 
supplied. Since then a further de- 
ficiency of 365 places (making a total 
deficiency of 1,676) has been caused by 
the closure of the Wesleyan School last 
month. The final notice expired on the 
5th of August, 1893. A committee of 
voluntary managers undertook to supply 
the deficiency, and submitted plans for 
three schools : (1) At Norway Hamlet 
for 464 children; (2) at Upwick for 
496 children, and (3) at Whitley Road 
for 761 children, or 1,721 places in all to 
meet the deficiency of 1,676. The sites | 
of all three schools were approved as 
suitable. The first of the three new schools 
is finished and open, and the building of 
both the others is now well advanced. 
After the Whitley Road site had been 
approved, and the contract for the build- 
ing signed, an objection to the site was 
raised by the Eastbourne School Attend- 
ance Committee, but the Depart- 
ment did not see any reason to alter 
their decision. The contract prices of 
the three schools are £1,989 10s., 
£2,180, and £3,530 respectively. In 
view of complaints made as to the 
new schools, the Department sent an 
architect to Eastbourne a few days ago 
to make a special inquiry. He reports 
that due despatch is being used in the 
work ; that the building, both in the 
school already built, which is certainly 
very unornamental, and in the two now 
in progress, is in conformity with the 
plans sanctioned by the Department ; and 
that the latter will be completed by the 
15th of May as regards the Upwick 
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School, 15th of June as regards the boys’ 
and girls’ departments of the Whitley 
Road School, and July 16th as regards 
the infants’ department of that school. 
It is the duty of the Department under 
the Act, in the case of an ascertained 
deficiency, to order the formation of a 
School Board if it appears that, after due 
notice, the deficiency is not in course of 
being supplied with due despatch. So 
far due despatch seems to have been 
used, and the Department will continue 
to exercise all vigilance to see that it is 
maintained, both in respect of completing 
the work now in progress and of meeting 
such further deficiency as arises from 
time to time owing to growth of popula- 
tion. 

Mr. CHANNING: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if the architect he 
sent down satisfied himself as to the sub- 
stantial character of the schools, as well 
as with their compliance as to space 
requirements ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes ; I asked him 
that myself. The schools come within 
the Rules as to new buildings. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Then, in spite of 
all the irritation, the people of Eastbourne 
have complied with the Act in every 
respect ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I do not know what 
the hon. Gentleman means by “in spite 
of all the irritation.” They have raised 
a good round sum of money, and are 
building the schools. 


LABOUR COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS. 
Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether there are 
any Rules for the guidance of Assistant 
Labour Commissioners as to the nature of 
statements made to them by witnesses, 
and which ought or ought not to be in- 
serted in their Reports presented to this 
House ; whether complaints alleged to 
have been made by a mill manager at 
Port Glasgow, and set out on page 193 
of the Reports of the Lady Assistant 
Commissioners dealing with the employ- 
ment of women, in which 1,500 women 
workers in Mill 54 are stated to be 
chiefly low class Irish, who are intem- 
perate and immoral, should have been 
admitted, seeing that further on in the 
Report the Assistant Commissioner states 
that she saw no evidence of the im- 
morality alleged ; and what steps are 
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taken to verify statements made to the 
Assistant Commissioners before these 
statements are printed and circulated ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Chairman of the Labour Commission 
that, so far as he is aware, it has not 
been the practice to make any Rules 
for the guidance of Assistant Commis- 
sioners as to the nature of the statements 
made by witnesses which are to be in- 
eluded in their Reports. -The senior 
Lady Assistant Commissioner was 
entrusted by the Commission with 
the duty of supervising generally 
the Reports of the Assistant Com- 
missioners, and it is believed that 
this duty has been satisfactorily _per- 
formed. It is impossible for the Com- 
mission as a body to investigate the 
reliability of the evidence given to the 
Lady Assistant Commissioners. 


Mr. DIAMOND: Is _ there any 
remedy open to persons who feel them- 
selves aggrieved by these statements ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I am not in a 


position to answer that question. 


IRISH POST OFFICE CLOTHING 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether the 
existing contract for the supply of 
othing for Irish Post Office officials is 
held by a private firm ; and, if so, when 
the contract was entered into, and when 
it will expire; whether, on its expira- 
tion, an opportunity will be given to 
Trish firms to tender for the contract ; 
and whether it would be possible to 
arrange that the material for the clothing 
should be of Irish manufacture, assuming 
that equally good material could be sup- 
plied at the same price ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: The present 
contract for the supply of Post Office 
uniform clothing in Ireland is for three 
years, and expires on the 31st instant. 
It is held by an Irish firm. The new 
contract, like the present one, will be 
made by the War Department on behalf 
of the Post Office ; and it is understood 
that tenders have already been invited. 
I am not aware that any condition has 
been made as to the place where the 
material for the clothing should be 
manufactured. 


Mr. Diamond 
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IRISH CONSTABULARY CLOTHING. 

Mr. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the existing contract 
for the supply of clothing to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary is held by a private 
firm, or whether the Force is supplied 
from a Government clothing factory ; 
when the existing contract was entered 
into, and when it will expire ; whether 
on its expiration an opportunity will be 
given to Irish firms to tender for the 
contract; and whether it would be 
possible to arrange that the material for 
the clothing should be of Irish manu- 
facture, assuming that equally good 
material could be supplied at the same 
price ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Inspector 
General informs me that all contracts for 
the clothing of the Constabulary are 
given to private firms. The existing 
contract was entered into on March 1, 
1893, and will expire on March 31, 1895; 
it is held by an Irish firm, On its 
expiration tenders for a new contract 
will, as on former occasions, be invited 
by advertisement in the public Press, and 
Irish firms will be afforded an opportunity 
of tendering. With regard to the last 
paragraph of the question, I learn that 
some years ago Irish woollen manufac- 
turers were invited by advertisement to 
inspect the standard great-coat cloth at 
the Constabulary Office, with a view to 
their proposing to supply the same ; that 
three manufacturers responded to the 
advertisement, and stated that, with the 
exception of great-coat cloth, it would 
not suit their trade to undertake its 
manufacture. Samples of this cloth 
were subsequently received from two of 
the traders, but the results were unsatis- 
factory. I should be glad if it were 
possible to arrange for the manufacture in 
Ireland of the material for Constabulary 
uniform, or even a portion thereof, but in 
order to bring this about it would be 
necessary that the standard of quality 
should be maintained without increase of 
price. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg toask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether the Report of the Bovine 
Tuberculosis Commission is ready or 
when it may be expected ? 
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*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply 
to my inquiry, I am informed that 
the work of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis is being proceeded with 
with all possible speed, and that it is 
hoped that the Report will be issued 
shortly. 


GERMAN PRISON LABOUR. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether large 
quantities of manufactured goods, mainly 
produced by unpaid convict prison labour 
in'Germany, are frequently surreptitiously 
imported into those Kingdoms, and whe- 
ther the carriage is cheapened by pre- 
ferential rates; and whether he will have 
inquiry made into this matter as affecting 
the industrial progress and taxpaying 
interest of this country ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : We understand 
that prison labour is used in some 
industrial proluctions in Germany, but 
the Board of Trade have received no 
complaints in the matter. I am assured 
that there are no surreptitious imports 
into this country, and we are not aware 
of any preferential rates on German 
manufactures. 


THE MOUTHS OF THE DANUBE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the European 
Commission of the Danube continues to 
perform the duties imposed on it by 
Article 16 of the Treaty of Paris, 1856, 
and Article 53 of the Treaty of Berlin, 
1878, to clear the mouths of the Danube 
and the neighbouring parts of the sea 
from sands or other impediments, to 
facilitate the navigation, and to exercise 
its powers as far as Galatz in complete 
independence of the territorial authorities ; 
whether there is any foundation for the 
statements recently made in the Press 
that Russia, as one of the territorial au- 
thorities on one of the banks of the Kilia 
arm of the river, has objected to the 
Commission exercising its powers in 
complete independence of her, and has 
proposed to exclude it altogether from 
independent action in the Kilia arm; 
whether, in view of the great importance 
of the Kilia arm as commanding the 
whole trade of the Danube, and as affect- 
lug the prosperity of Roumania, Her 
Majesty's Government will use its in- 
fluence to cause that arm to be kept clear 
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and open for navigation; and whether 
any Papers relating to the subject can be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I amafraid I can only 
again refer the hon. Member to the 
Treaty of London of 1883 for details con- 
nected with the Kilia branch of the 
Danube. We have no reason to suppose 
that the Russians intend to undertake 
any operations as regards the Kilia 
mouth, and Her Majesty’s Government 
see no reason for raising any question 
connected with the European Commis- 
sion of the Danube at the present time. 
Reports are received from Her Majesty’s 
Representative on the Commission from 
time to time, but they deal mainly with 
details connected with the navigation of 
the river, and there will be no object in 
laying them upon the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Am I to 
understand that under the Berlin Act of 
1883 the general powers of the Commis- 
sion are maintained? Is it not a fact 
that a Protocol attached to the Treaty 
especially affirms this right ? 


*Sir E. GREY : I have not a copy of 
the Treaty before me. If the hon. Mem- 
ber has read the Treaty I will accept his 
statement that he is quoting it correctly. 


ZOBEHR PASHA. 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether there has been a Corre- 
spondence between Sir William Marriott, 
Lord Cromer, and Lord Rosebery on the 
subject of the claims of Zobehr Pasha 
against the Egyptian Government, and 
whether there is any objection to laying 
the Correspondence upon the Table of 
the House ; whether Sir William Mar- 
riott has suggested a Parliamentary or 
judicial inquiry into the matter; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tends to accede to that suggestion ? 


“Sin E. GREY : Such a Correspondence 
has take@ place, and Sir William Mar- 
riott has suggested a Parliamentary or 
jrdicial inquiry into the matter in this 
country. Her Majesty’s Government do 
not think such a procedure would be 
suitable or desirable, and cannot, there- 
fore, support the suggestion. The ques- 
tion is, in their opinion, one for decision 
by the Egyptian Government or Tribunals, 
and it would serve no useful purpose to 
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lay the Correspondence before the 
House, 





METROPOLITAN POLICE COURT CLERKS. 

Mr. H. S. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
S.): On bebalf of the hon. Member for 
West Marylebone, I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the practice whereby the chief 
and other clerks of the London and 
Sheerness Police Courts receive and 
retain for their own use, in addition to 
their salaries, certain fees for supplying 
copies of depositions to prosecutors and 
others ; and whether he can state if this 
practice is authorised by any statutory 
authority ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am aware of the 
practice referred to, which has existed 
for many years with the cognisance of 
the Treasury and Exchequer and Audit 
Department. I am not aware of any ex- 
press statutory authority under which 
the fees in question are payable to the 
clerks ; but it is a matter of great im- 
portance in the interests of justice that 
copies of depositions should be prepared 
rapidly and accurately for the use of 
prosecutors and others; and as the 
making of these copies is outside the 
official duties of the Police Court clerks, 
the Metropolitan Police Magistrates have, 
with my own and my _predecessor’s 
approval, sanctioned the existing scale 
of fees. I may add that I have had 
recently under my consideration the 
whole question of the remuneration of 
the Police Court clerks, and proposals are 
now being weighed under which the fees 
in question would be transferred to the 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police 
District. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): Is it not a fact that the 
salaries of these valuable public servants 
are limited by Statute to what many 
people think a very moderate sum ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: They were so 
limited ; I do not know what they stand 
at at the present moment. 


UGANDA. 

\ Srr G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
‘now come to a decision on the Uganda 
Question ; and whether any action will 
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be taken in carrying out any decision of 
the Government before the opportunity 
has been given for a full discussion of 
the subject in the House of Commons ? 

Sir E. GREY: As was stated on 
Tuesday, the Government will communi- 
cate their decision with reference to 
Uganda soon after Easter, and an oppor- 
tunity will be given to discuss it. No 
instructions have been sent to put 
matters on a different footing in Uganda 
to that on which they were left by Sir 
G. Portal, and unless any unforeseen 
emergency should arise it is not intended 
to send any till after the decision has 
been announced to the House. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if it will be neces- 
sary, notwithstanding the passing of the 
new Local Government Act, for the 
Parish Vestries to appoint new Over- 
seers and Highway Surveyors to hold 
office till next November; and if the 
Local Government Board intend shortly 
to issue Circulars instructing the various 
Local Authorities as to their powers and 
duties under the new Act ? 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: My answer 
to the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
deals with the first point in this ques- 
tion. As regards the second, the Local 
Government Board have issued Circulars 
to Boards of Guardians, Urban Sanitary 
Authorities, and Highway Authorities 
explaining the position of matters as 
regards elections in the current year. 
The Board are preparing other Circulars, 
which will be issued very shortly. 


Sir C. W. DILKE: The words “till 
November” are used, but will not the 
officers now to be appointed hold office 
till March next ? 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I must ask 
for notice of that. 


WARNED SCHOOLS. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Ro- 
chester): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he will assent to a 
quarterly Return, commencing from Ist 
January, 1894, and giving the names of 
schools from which the Department have 
threatened to withhold the Parliamentary 
Grant, and specifying the matters of 
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complaint on account of which this 
course has been taken ? 

Mr. ACLAND: This question was 
only put down last night, but I can say 
generally that I think a quarterly Return 
from the Ist of next month can be given, 
which will meet in the main what the 
noble Lord asks for. 


THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Attorney General whether, under 
the Rules laid down by the Declaration 
of Paris, 1856, those Powers which have 
abstained from agreeing to and are not 
bound by it would, in the event of their 
being at war with Great Britain, retain 
their right, under the Law of Nations, to 
fit out and use privateers against British 
commerce, and also their right to capture 
British goods in neutral vessels, whether 
those goods were contraband of war or 
not; whether, in such an event, Great 
Britain, having agreed to the Declara- 
tion, and being bound to it as towards all 
the other Powers who have also agreed 
to it, would have the right to capture her 
enemy’s goods in neutral vessels belonging 
to such other Powers; or whether she 
would be bound to refrain from exercising 
that right as against her enemy while 
submitting to its exercise as against her- 
self; and whether he can state what 
Powers have up to this time abstained 
from agreeing to the Declaration of 
Paris ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russexit, Hackney, S.): The first 
two inquiries of the hou. Member relate 
to certain legal questions with reference 
to hypothetical cases which the hon. 
Member puts and as to which my opinion 
isasked. I consider that I am not bound 
to answer these questions, which do not 
relate to any matter under the considera- 
tion of this House, nor is it for the 
public interest that I should doso. I 
therefore respectfully decline to answer 
them. As to the third question, which 
is one of fact, I have to state that the 
United States of America, Spain, and 
some of the South American States are 
the principal Powers which have not up 
to this time agreed to the Declaration of 
Paris. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE IN DUBLIN. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
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addition to the sum of £15,000 proposed 
to be allocated for the establishment of a 
Veterinary College in Dublin, he is pre- 
pared to moderately endow the institu- 
tion as one appertaining to technical 
education in Ireland ? 

*Mr. HOZIER: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers that question, may I 
inquire whether the Government propose 
to give for the benefit of veterinary 
science in Scotland a grant corresponding 
to the £15,000 ; and, if not, why not ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Perhaps my hon. 
Friend will allow me to answer the 
question. Ido not think it is possible to 
add to the proposed grant of £15,000 
any proposal for the endowment of the 
institution. I may inform the hon. Mem- 
ber who put the supplementary question 
that the money to be granted for the 
purposes of this college is not Imperial 
money, but that it comes from a certain Irish 
fund intended for purely Irish purposes. 
It does not follow that Scotland should 
have a like grant. 


PROPOSED IRISH BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether the 
Government are considering a scheme for 
the establishment of a Board of Agricul- 
ture for Ireland, which was promised 
favourable consideration by the late 
Premier ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY (who replied) said : 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Midlothian, in answering a similar ques- 
tion a short time ago, said— 

“We have no proposal to make upon the 
subject, but shall be glad to find some oppor- 
tunity of considering a plan for that 
purpose. I should like, however, to see the 
evidence taken before a Select Committee, 
which | hope the House would appoint, before 
consenting to a proposal for the establishment 
of a Board of Agriculture for Ireland.” 


THE SILVER QUESTION AND OUR 
EASTERN TRADE. 

Mr. WHITELEY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
has received a Memorial from the Gene- 
ral Council of the London Chamber of 
Commerce reciting that, owing to the 
extremely unsatisfactory state of the 
silver question, and the grave injury in- 
flicted upon our Eastern trade by the 
heavy fall and violent fluctuations in 
exchange, and the great uncertainty as 
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to the future, it was desirable that Her 
Majesty’s Government should take such 
steps as would lead to the meeting of 
another International Conference; and 
whether the Government has this com- 
munication, which refers to an injury 
suffered by a trade amounting to nearly 
£250,000,000 annually, under its con- 
sideration ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have re- 
ceived the Memorial to which my hon. 
Friend refers. 1 have already stated 
that the Government have received no 
intimation of any desire of any Foreign 
Government for the reassembling of the 
Monetary Conference, and they them- 
selves have no inteution of making any 
such proposal, 

Mr. WHITELEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
paragraph of the question. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I said I had 
received the Memorial. 


INDIAN IMPORTS, 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India if he will suggest to the Indian 
Government the expediency of raising 
their Revenue by the taxation of German, 
French, and other Foreign imports, and 
admitting British goods as heretofore ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Differential 
duties existed in the time of the East 
India Company ; but all distinction be- 
tween goods of British and those of 
foreign origin was swept away by the 
Tariff of 1859; and it is not, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
expedient to return to the former 
practice. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
colonies of France, Germany, and other 
countries do make special conditions in 
favour of the Mother Country ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes; but I 
am not prepared to say their fiscal system 
is better than ours. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S VISIT TO 
EK DINBURGH. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask whether it is true that the 
Prime Minister, being a Peer and Lord 
Lieutenant for the County of Edinburgh, 
is to address a public meeting on 
political topics in Edinburgh during the 
present week; whether, a new Writ 
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having been issued for the Leith District, 
situated within the county, and in close 
proximity to the City of Edinburgh, the 
conduct of the Prime Minister is not 
calculated to influence the election ; and 
whether such conduct does not fall within 
the spirit and letter of the Sessional 
Order touching the interference of Peers 
and Lord Lieutenants in Parliamentary 
elections ? 


Sr W. HARCOURT : Althongh 
questions of this kind are put from time 
to time, with the view apparently of pre- 
venting Peers from taking part in Parlia- 
meutary elections, they have, I think, 
only a partial success. Matters of this 
kind are settled rather by precedent than 
by argument. I am certainly not pre- 
pared to state that the speech of a Prime 
Minister, wherever delivered, is not 
calculated to influence elections whenever 
and wherever they take place. It de- 
pends a good deal upon what the election 
is and who the Prime Minister is, and lam 
not prepared to state the exact mileage 
of the sphere of influence that he may 
possibly have. But if the hon. Member 
desires to know what is the proper 
course for a Prime Minister to take who 
happens to live in proximity to the place 
where a contested election is occurring, 
I recommend him to consider the occasion 
when Mr. Disraeli was Prime Minister 
and was made a Peer, and when he 
vacated his seat in this House in con- 
sequence of his being created a Peer. 
I think the first public act of his as 
Prime Minister and a Peer was to make 
a very important political speech during 
the election for the very seat which he 
had vacated in his own county and in 
immediate proximity to his own residence. 
It was a very important and very remark- 
able speech, and if the hon. Member 
wishes to understand exactly how a 
speech of that kind ought to be made he 
will find it a very judicious model for 
all Prime Ministers in these cireum- 
stances. The hon. Member is mistaken 
in saying that Lord Rosebery occupies 
the position of Lord Lieutenant in Edin- 
burgh. Ediuburgh is a city and county, 
and he is not Lord Lieutenant in Edin- 
burgh. 


*Mr. HOZIER: Was not Edinburgh 
included in the seope of the Scotch Sea 
Fisheries Bill because it was supposed to 
be in the County of Midlothian ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: We are on 
the subject of the Lord Lieutenancy. 
There was a time when Lord Lieutenants 
thought they ought not to interfere in 
political matters in their own counties, 
but the abstention is not always observed 
now. I know that the Lord Lieutenant 
of Derbyshire came to Derby to make a 
speech against its Representative. ‘There- 
fore, there are exceptions to the rule that 
Lord Lieutenants should not interfere in 
political affairs in their own counties. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): Is the House to understand that 
the Government admit that the Standing 
Order of the House of Commons respect- 
ing the interference of Peers at elections 
is about to be broken, and that the only 
excuse for breaking it that the Govern- 
ment make is that it has been broken 
before ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Member must not assume that I 
admit anything. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
Was not next Saturday’s meeting at 
Edinburgh arranged some weeks ago, 
before there was any prospect of an 
election for the Leith District ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I believe that 


is so. 


THE VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
right hon, Gentleman say when the Vote 
on Account will be taken ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The Vote on 
Account will, I think, be taken most con- 
veniently on Wednesday, the 21st instant. 
My great object is to free hon. Members 
on both sides of the House as early as I 
can from controversial business, so that 
they may go away. Therefore, what I 
propose is that we should take the Vote 
on Account with the Report of Supply 
on the 21st, and if that business is con- 
eluded on that day there will be nothing 
to prevent Members from going away 
on the Thursday before Good Friday. 


PAUPER ALIENS, 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Keut, 


Thanet): When will the Pauper Alien 
Returns for January be issued ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have inquired 
about the matter, and aminformed that, in 
accordance with the Rules of the House, 
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the Board of Trade are not at liberty to 
circulate the Returns for January until 
the new Session has commenced. In 
accordance with the Orders, the Return 
was laid on the Table of the House 
immediately the new Session began. In 
the meantime, however, the particulars 
were published in The Board of Trade 
Journal. 


BELFAST AND NEWCASTLE POST 
OFFICES. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if he could 
state what amounts of revenue are derived 
from the Cities of Belfast and Newcastle 
respectively by the Post Office ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: I regret that I 
am unable to give the information asked 
for by the hon. Member, inasmuch as 
there are no statistics in the possession of 
the Department which would enable me 
to do so, 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF SCOTLAND 
AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Governmert will 
now agree to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the financial 
relations of Scotland to the other 
Division of the United Kingdom, and to 
the Imperial Exchequer ? 


*Sirn W. HARCOURT: The Govern- 
ment will agree to the appointment of 
such a Committee, but desire its post- 
ponement for a time till there is less 
financial pressure on the officials of the 
Treasury than at the present moment. 


Mr. COCHRANE: Will it be done 


before Whitsuntide ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I will inquire. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
DUCTION OF BILLS). 
Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I wish 
to say that it would be a great con- 
venience to the officers of the House if 
hon. Gentlemen would be good enough to 
put the number which each gentleman 
has gained in the Ballot upon the Notice 
which he hands in with his Bill. 


Ordered, That To-morrow the intro- 
duction of Bills have precedence of the 
Orders of the Day.—( The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


(INTRO- 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
SuppLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY ES- 

TIMATES), 1893-4. 


Crass II. 


1. £1,200, Supplementary, House of 
Commons Offices. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, these 
expenses were growing very fast. He 
noticed that £300 a year extra was 
charged for going through the names in 
Petitions, and he also saw that £200 more 
was required for the new arrangement for 
orders of admission. He wanted to know 
whether it was merely a temporary in- 
crease, or would it be a permanent in- 
crease ? 


*Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said, that these items were nearly all 
owing to the extraordinary length of the 
Session. The Treasury had no control 
over these expenses. Very few of the 
items in the Vote would occur again, 
unless they had another extraordinary 
Session such as the one just terminated, 
which they all trusted would not happen 
again. With regard to the Petitions, he 
had himself considered the question, and 
had asked the authorities whether it 
would not be possible to have some 
cheaper method of doing the work. He 
would call the attention of the Chairman of 


the Committee on Petitions to the sub- | 


ject. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he had never 
been able to understand why the Civil 
Service expenses connected with the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords should not be placed upon the same 
footing as items in other Public Depart- 
ments. He hoped the Treasury would 
consider the inauguration of a more 
reasonable system of dealing with the 
business of this House, and he trusted 
that they would have control over these 
expenses. Having regard to what 
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happened to the officials of the House of 
Lords last Session, he thought the time 
had come when the House of Commons 
should set an example in this matter. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he would like to know what the 
officers of the House did respecting these 
matters. According to his right hon, 
Friend, the present practice was about as 
bad as it could be, because the Treasury 
had no control. Practically, therefore, 
there was no control except what was 
exercised in Committee. In the existing 
state of things nobody could give an 
authoritative reply to questions on this 
Vote, or furnish information as to the 
actual state of affairs. He hoped the 
Government would take the earliest 
opportunity of effecting an alteration. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (islirgton, S.) said, 
he would like to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the whole system, 
involving so much cost as these Petitions 
did, could not be re-considered from first 
to last. This year there was an increase 
of some hundreds of pounds in the cost 
of counting, and then there was the cost 
of printing. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked whether, considering the length of 
| the last Session, the case of the under- 
|paid messengers and others would be 
| remembered. 
| *Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that a 
;number of extra men were appointed to 
|deal with the work last Session. He 
| sympathised with the object which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Preston had 
jin view, but it was not easy to give 
| effect to it. In the first place, it would 
‘require legislation. The whole of the 
| management of the officers of the House 
| was carried on under Act of Parliament. 
|The power to meet and consider these 
items of expenditure was now vested in 
the Speaker, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Home Secretary, and 
several other important officers of State. 
They had the power of considering 
this question of salaries and of ex- 
penditure, but so far as the Treasury 
was concerned it had no power over 
that expenditure. With regard to Peti- 
tions, he had said before that he was 
anxious to draw the attention of the 
Committee to that matter, and he would 
be very glad if they would take into 
consideration some cheaper method of 
carrying it out. For his own part, he 
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did not see any great advantage in going 
through the number of signatures to 
Petitions, but when any charge was 
made as to want of honesty in a Petition 
the Committee ought to have power to 
examine into it closely. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had rather 
sheltered himself behind the Commission, 
and had stated that the Treasury had no 
power in this matter, but unless he could 
get a satisfactory assurance from him he 
was afraid he would have to begin on 
this Vote with a long series of Motions 
for reduction. He had had a Report 
made of pluralists in the Public Service 
—those who held more than one office— 
and he found that the number was 
439. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT rose to Order, 
and submitted that the question of 
pluralists was not one that should be in- 
troduced on this Vote. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said, 
the question of pluralists did not seem 
to be relevant to this Vote, and he did 
not think it would be in Order, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would not pursue the subject. With re- 
gard to the cost of counting signatures to 
public Petitions, he did not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman said he 
would give up that system., He did not 
know what was to be done with Petitions. 
He conceived that it might be advisable 
either to print them and bind them up in 
such a shape as would form interesting 
reading for wet Sundays, or to make a 
precis of them, or they might be useful 
for bonfires on November 5. But to do 
no more than count the signatures was 
futile, and when he found that the cost of 
counting them amounted to £550 a year, 
his conscience revolted, and his con- 
stituents would not think he was doing 
his duty if he did not protest against it. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he desired 
to emphasise what had been said with 
regard to those at the bottom of the staff, 
who received from £1 to £2 a week. 
He was bound to say that the House 
was always ready to give an increase to 
the higher officials, but they altogether 
forgot the lower ones. If he remembered 
rightly, last year his right hon. Friend 
suggested that a Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into this subject. 
Could the right hou. Gentleman promise 
that a Committee would be appointed 
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during this Session, or that the whole 
matter would be considered ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he had no 
power to do so. The power rested with 
the Speaker and the other Commissioners, 
under Act of Parliament. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he did not wish to dwell upon the 
appointment of a Select Committee, but 
he confessed that he thought the Com- 
mission was a wise provision made by 
Statute. Of course, he assumed that the 
Commission was a practical working 
body, composed of eminent persons, they 
had been told, holding high office in the 
State, and he assumed that the Commis- 
sion met with tolerable frequency, and 
that all these important matters were 
fully considered by them. He did not 
think the Committee would wish to take 
the control out of their hands. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment would be able to inform them how 
many times the Commission met during 
the year, and whether any record of its 
proceedings was preserved. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that in 
view of what had been said by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury he would bring the 
matter forward again on the Vote on 
Account. He desired to protest against 
what he had said—namely, that because 
this was a Statutory Commission they 
could not appoint a Select Committee to 
consider it. If he recollected rightly, 
this House had many a time appointed a 
Select Committee to consider the effects 
of Acts of Parliament, and he therefore 
did not think that would be a bar at all. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.) : I may say, speaking 
quite frankly, that I have never heard of 
the existence of this Commission, or 
that I was one of its Members. The 
Committee may draw what inference it 
pleases from that fact. 

Mr. HANBURY asked the late Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews), who had held 
Office for some six years, to give the 
House the benefit of any information he 
possessed with regard to the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.): 
I can only say that I have never received 
a summons to attend during the whole 
of the six years I had the honour of 
holding office. I can only infer, of course, 
from that fact that no meeting of the 
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Commission took place during that time. 
Of course it would be impossible that a 
Member of it, even an ex officio Member, 
should receive no summons. 

Mr.GIBSON BOW LESsaid,hedesired 
to call attention on this Vote to the ques- 
tion of pluralists. He found that no less 
a person than the Serjeant-at-Arms was 
a pluralist. He received £1,200 a year 
as the Serjeant-at-Arms, in addition to 
£114 which he received as Groom of the 
Robes. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT rose to Order. 
The item of £300 did not in any way 
include the salary of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, nor did it refer to anyone who 
could properly be termed a_ pluralist. 
There were wages paid to extra cleaners 
and messengers. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
it was hardly consistent with the dignity 
of the House that its Serjeant-at-Arms 
should be also a Groom of the Robes. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said, 
the hon. Member had had his explana- 
tion. It had been stated that the Vote 
did not apply to anyone who might be 
called a pluralist, and, therefore, the hon. 
Member was out of Order. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
he must ask for details, as the Com- 
mittee had not got any statement before 
them. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he under- 
stood the learned Attorney General was 
also a Member of the Commission, and 
he would like to ask him what his ex- 
perience was of the work of the Com- 
mission ? 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: I wish to say that 
if I have the honour of being a Member 
of this Commission, I now hear of it for 
the first time. 

Dr. CLARK said, it was very clear 
that this Commission was not very 
efficient, but partook of the nature of a 
sham. Practically, so far as he could 
see, £300 came under the control of the 
Committee on Petitions, and a Committee 
of this House was spending the money. 
As individual members of that Committee 
they must sce that the money was not 
being thrown away. When the consti- 
tution of this Committee came before the 
House, they would require to know some- 
thing on the subject. He regretted that 
the officers of the House had not received 
anything for the extra work they had 
done. 
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Masor RASCH (Essex, 8. E.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, if the 
Commission did not sit, who did the 
work of appointing the Commissioners ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I can only say 
that the Speaker undertakes the respon- 
sibility of representing the Commission, 

Mr. HANBURY said, he should 
move to abolish this system altogether 
when they came to the Civil Service 
Estimate:. He understood there was a 
Statutory Commission which wus to meet 
to regulate appointments of officials, and 
various financial matters connected with 
this House. As he understood it, that 
Commission never sat; everything was 
transacted by the Speaker, or one of the 
permanent officials. He should like to 
know whether, under the Statute, the 
Speaker had the power to appoint all the 
officials of this House, and practically 
manage it as the head of one Department 
without at all calling into action his 
colleagues on that Commission? They 
had the Statute forming this Commission 
and requiring it to meet and carry on the 
business of the House, and if it had not 
met for six years the question was, had 
the business of the House been transacted 
contrary to the Statute during the whole 
of these six years ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he did not 
go quite so far as to say that this Com- 
mission had not been carrying out its 
work. He believed that the Speaker, 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had, from time to time, taken into con- 
sideration matters in connection with the 
salaries of this House. The Commission, 
as a body, had not sat for a long period. 
He knew oue period during which they 
held sittings, for he had seen the Report 
of their meetings, and that was in the 
year 1880. He did not say they had not 
met at other times. Any member of the 
Commission had the power of calling the 
Commissioners together by applying to 
the Speaker. If they had not recently 
been called together, he did not know 


that the Speaker had conferred from time 


to time with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the day for the purpose of 
considering all questions with reference 
to this House. He should say the best 
plan for his hon. Friend the Member for 
Preston to follow would be to bring the 
matter forward on some Notice of Motion 
on going into Supply. It was deserving 
of consideration, and he thought that 
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would be the best way by which the hon. 
Member could accomplish the object he 
had in view. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
right hon, Gentleman had stated that it 
was competent for any member of the 
Commission to call the Commission 
together, but it appeared from the 
testimony of both Front Benches that a 
number of the Commissioners did not 
know they were members of the Com- 
mission. If they did not know they 
were Commissioners, how did they know 
they had power to call the Commission 
together? Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman take steps to let these gentlemen 
know they were Commissioners and had 
this power ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It is impos- 
sible to take any steps except through the 
proper authority of the House—that is, 
the Speaker. I will take every step I 
can to bring this discussion before him, 
and I shall be able to take his advicé 
upon the best course to pursue. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, this was 
evidently a serious matter. So far as 
he could detect, it was something like 
the Liberator Society. Here was he 
believing there was nothing wrong in 
the matter because he knew the Home 
Secretary, the Attorney General, and 
such like had given their names to the 
Commission. Now, however, they knew 
the Commission had been summoned once 
in the year 1880, and since then occasion- 
ally a Commissioner had been consulted 
by the Speaker or the authorities. How 
did they get these names ? He had been 
reposing in the trust that the Home 
Secretary was a member of the Commis- 
sion, and he had also been under the im- 
pression that in some sort of way his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury was also exercising a certain 
supervision over the matter. But one 
gentleman after another repudiated it 
aud said he had never heard of it. It 
was like getting money from the public 
on the faith of certain names appearing 
on a prospectus and then gentlemen say- 
ing they did not know their names were 
upon such a document. They ought to 
have some understanding ou the matter. 
He was not going to say anything about 
the Serjeant-at-Arms being also Groom of 
the Stole; but he wanted to know were any 
of these cleaners pluralists. Did they 
also act as Ladies of the Bed-Chamber ? 
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Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
J.W. Lowruer): I must warn the hon. 
Gentleman that he is trifling with the 
Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE considered they 
had a right to know whether any person 
under the denomination of a cleaner had 
any other pay from the Government. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON desired to know 
whether this Estimate had been before 
the Commission and sanctioned by them ? 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, that some years ago he #rought 
certain matters before the House, and 
there was then an implied promise that 
they should be brought before the Com- 
missioners. That was in 1887, and yet 
they had no information with regard to 
the Commission having sat during all 
this intervening period. That being so, 
they were not carrying out the Statute 
at all with regard to these matters, 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT would like to 
say one or two words with reference to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. That hon. Member rather 
suggested that his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary had given his name to 
this Commission. He would like to 
point out that this was a permanent Com- 
mission created by Acts of Parliament, 
the first in the time of George III., on 
which certain officials were named as 
Commissioners, including the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Secre- 
taries of State, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, and 
the Attorney and Solicitor Generals for 
the time being. He would again suggest 
that the hon. Member should raise this 
question by way of a Notice of Motion 
on going into Supply. 

Str A. ROLLIT said, there was a 
more important aspect of the question 
than the one of alteration or reform, and 
that was—was there any authority what- 
ever for making these payments ? Ob- 
viously the question of the regulation of 
the House and the salaries of the officials 
was entrusted to a Statutory Commis- 
sion, which was to take care that these 
salaries were properly adjusted, and un- 
less the right hov. Gentleman was able 
to give the House the assurance that the 
Commissioners had met and had sane- 
tioned these payments, the House had no 
authority whatever to deal with it. Here 
they had an increase of from £220 to 
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£530 for merely counting signatures, and 
the right hon. Gentleman did not give 
them a vestige of authority or sanction 
for the grounds upon which that change 
took place. He did not see how, strictly 
speaking, the House was in a position 
to make these payments without com- 
mitting a breach of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman was 
bound to give them some assurance that 
the matters had been investigated and 
were in order, so that the House would 
have something on which to act. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, everything 
had been in order, and these accounts 
would all be passed by the Committee on 
Public Accounts, who were authorised by 
this House todeal with any of the Estimates 
at present under the consideration of the 
Committee. All these items had been con- 
sidered by the authorities of the House 
and authorised by the Speaker. He 
was told it was not usual to call the 
Commission together except when any 
new appointments were made or salaries 
were revised. It was not usual to call 
the Commission together to consider 
normal expenditure. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £1,200, Supplementary, 
Office. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of questioning the amount, 
still less questioning the principle, of this 
Supplementary Estimate; but they must 
bear in mind that a Supplementary Esti- 
mate was supposed to consist of ex pendi- 
ture which could not have been foreseeu 
when the regular Estimate was _pre- 
sented to Parliament. He wished an 
explanation as to how it was, under the 
circumstances, which were common know- 
ledge, that this expenditure was not 
foreseen to the extent of making it 
possible to have it in the original Esti- 
mate. He could not help bearing in 
mind that about the time when the 
regular Estimate for the Home Office 
staff was being prepared, or rather at the 
time when it was still possible to i:sert 
additional iteys, the Home Secretary 
wus at Liverpool proclaiming his inten- 
tion to pursue, to use a general term, a 
forward policy with regard to the Factory 
Act passed by the late Home Secretary. 
That inteution could have been inferred 
from the fact that he described the 


Sir A. Rollit 
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Factory Act as a dead letter up to the 


time he took Office. That being the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman, it 
was very extraordinary that this ex- 
penditure which was necessarily to be 
involved in a policy of this kind should 
be so very little foreseen. It was a fact 
that no sum was taken for this service at 
all in the original Estimate, but in 
another part of the Home Office Estimate 
it had been the practice to provide for 
special inquiries by a sum of £1,000, 
That sum not only was not increased, 
but was diminished this year to a slight 
extent. A considerable period of time 
seemed to have elapsed between the 
announcement by the Home Secretary at 
Liverpool and the appointment of the 
Committees he so announced; and there 
were only two possible conclusions which 
could .be drawn from this fact. Either 
the right hon. Gentleman did not foresee 
that there was any really practical work 
er any work involving special effort or 
expenditure going to take place; or, if 
he did foresee such a thing, there were 
other Members of the Government with 
whom he found a difficulty in getting the 
necessary funds provided. In the latter 
caseall he (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) could say 
was that the right hon. Gentleman, 
although he was entitled to take credit 
for himself in this matter, was not able 
to claim credit for the whole of the 
Government to which he belonged. 

Mr. ASQUITH (who was indistinctly 
heard) said, that as far as his recollection 
went the Home Office Estimate was pre- 
pared in the latter end of the year, and 
he did not think at that time he had any 
definite idea of carrying out these special 
inquiries. The hon. Member had re- 
ferred to a speech of his in Liverpool in 
January, 1893, in which he used some 
general language as to his intention to 
appoint Committees of Inquiry into 
certain dangerous trades; but, as a 
matter of fact, the earliest of these Com- 
mittees was not appointed until the 
following April. The work done by 
such Committees was very valuable. 
He had been most careful to make the 
inquiries as imexpensive as he possibly 
could ; but the necessity of em- 
ploying scientific experts, both as 
members and as witnesses, and of in- 
curring a considerable amount of travel- 
ling expenses, had led to a larger sum 
than he anticipated, or was altogether 
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glad to see. He was, however, satisfied 
that such expenditure would turn out in 
the long run to be ecouomical expendi- 
ture, and be a great saving of life and 
health in these industries. 


Mr. HANBURY urged the advisa-. 


bility of the publication of the Reports 
of these inquiries. 

Mr. ASQUITH: All the Reports 
have been published and laid on the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
asked whether the Committee which had 
to do with the lead industry received 
any information as to the most valuable 
inquiries with reference to lead mining 
which had taken place in Western 
Australia ? 

Mr. ASQUITH was not aware, but 
would inquire into the matter. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON had no doubt 
that this money had been very usefully 
spent, and the work done important. 
He noticed at the bottom of the page, 
“Deduct from Estimate net savings on 
other sub-heads of the Vote £1,600.” 
He objected to this way of keeping ac- 
counts. They made savings under some 
sub-heads, but the Departments were 
allowed to spend them on other matters. 
That was objectionable, and if too much 
money was voted it ought to be returned. 
It was the practice of Departments to 
get more money voted than they wanted, 
and then if anything turned up they 
might not have thought of before they 
could spend these savings on what they 
liked, and unless they wanted more 
money than the savings they did not 
come to Parliament at all. The savings 
under certain sub-heads ought not to be 
spent on other matters. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the question 
which the hon. Member had raised did 
not affect this particular Vote, and was a 
matter for the general Estimates, and not 
one over which he (Mr. Asquith) exer- 
cised any responsibility. He could not 
see any serious danger in this connection. 
As far as this Vote was concerned, they 
stated the whole amount they proposed 
to spend, and then they set forth that as 
they had saved £1,600 on the financial 
year they only asked for £1,200, the 
£1,600 saved making up the £2,800 
required. He failed to see any objection 
to that. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, his con- 
tention was that what was voted for 
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certain specific purposes ought not to be 
spent on purposes entirely different. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £1,500, Supplementary, Colonial 
Office. 

Dr. CLARK desired to know how 
much had really been spent on telegrams ? 
As far as he could see there was £2,250; 
was that all for South Africa? He saw 
that £5,000 for telegrams to the High 
Commissioner was extra, and he desired 
to know whether £7,250 instead of 
£1,500 had been spent extra on these 
telegrams ? 

*Sir A. ROLLIT did not grudge the 
telegrams, because it was important the 
Government should have the quickest 
information, but he did think it was 
sometimes questionable whether the Go- 
vernment got value for the expenditire 
thus incurred. In the present case the cost 
of telegrams in relation to South Africa 
alone was £6,000, being an increase of 
£3,750 on the original Estimate of 
£2,250. He would like to contrast what 
private enterprise sometimes secured with 
what found its way to the Government. 
Recently there was an unfortunate con- 
flict in the neighbourhood of Zambesi 
between our Authorities and the Portu- 
guese Authorities. A statement of the 
events and the details of the occurrence 
had appeared in The Times, if not in other 
papers, but the Government up to this 
time had received no direct official infor- 
mation by telegram or otherwise. Private 
enterprise had anticipated the Govern- 
ment by 10 days or a fortnight. He 
should like to know whether the Govern- 
ment had received direct information on 
this matter by telegram or otherwise? If 
not, theytwere led to the conclusion that 
notwithstanding their large expenditure 
& newspaper was in possession of much 
earlier information than the Government 
with all its resources. 


Mr. HANBURY pointed out that the 
Supplementary Estimate referred to the 
expenses of telegrams to South Africa, 
but there must also be telegrams to be 
paid for from South Africa, so that the 
expense would be even larger than 
appeared on this Vote. Perhaps his 
hon. Friend would also be able to say 
whether the expenditure in telegrams had 
been in any way increased by the remarks 





made in the House by the hon. Member 
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for Northampton in reference to South 
African affairs. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, he 
thought that in many cases a little ex- 
penditure in postage stamps would effect 
almost as good an object as a large ex- 
penditure in telegrams. He was aware 
that the Colonial Office did not show that 
despatch in answering letters even which 
might be expected. He knew of one 
ease in which complaints from very im- 
portant Bodies of gross interference with 
public rights and the rights of the sub- 
ject in South Africa had been sent to the 
Colonial Office as long ago as January, 
and yet the people who had sent them, 
though they were in London, had not 
received even an acknowledgment of their 
receipt. It would be well, therefore, if 
there was a little more expenditure on 
postage in the Colonial Office. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror. tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 
said, that the great addition to the ex- 
tne on telegrams was due to the 

atabele War, when it was necessary that 
the authorities at home should be kept in- 
formed of what was going on in the front, 
to the Swaziland Conventions, and the 
disturbances in Pondoland. It might 
be that if there was no such thing as the 
telegraph, the affairs of the Colonial 
Office would be better conducted. But 
as they had the telegraph things were 
conducted by telegram, which was a very 
expensive amusement, and not quite so 
efficient as they would wish. With re- 
gard to the communications between the 
Portuguese and the British Authorities, 
if the hon. Member for South Islington 
put down a question on the subject he 
would obtain the necessary information. 
As to whether the cost of telegrams was 
in any way increased by the questions 
put by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton in the House with regard 
to South African affairs, he should say 
that it was unquestionably so. When 
assertions were made in the House as to 
public concerns the Government had to 
obtain at the earliest possible moment 
information in regardto them. But they 
could not put the blame for the increased 
cost on the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. If an hon. Member in the 
exercise of his duty found it necessary to 
raise matters in the House, the Govern- 
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ment were bound to obtain the necessary 
information. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that as he 
was neither a company promoter nor a 
holder of shares in those bogus companies, 
he thought this expenditure for telegrams 
was a waste altogether. He thoaght 
the company promoters ought to be :-ade 
to pay it. He hoped the Radical Go- 
vernment, considering how many poor 
people there were in the country who 
had nothing to do with company pro- 
moters, would not waste the taxpayers’ 
money in this fashion. They were told 
with regard to the Vote, that though the 
cost of telegrams had increased by 
£2,250, there had been a saving in 
salaries. Therefore, the Government 
proposed to take money voted for 
salaries to defray the cost of telegrams. 
If a sufficient saving had been made in 
salaries to cover the extra cost of tele- 
grams the Goverument would not have 
come to the House at all, and the House 
would have known nothing about the 
increase in the cost of telegrams. In all 
those Departments it was the practice to 
spend money on purposes for which it 
had never been voted by the House. He 
thought that if there was a saving on 
any Vote the money should go back to 
the Treasury, and the Department should 
come to the House for any extra money 
they might want. He hoped his hon. 
Friend the Colonial Secretary would pro- 
mise, as the Home Secretary had pro- 
mised on the previous Vote, to have this 
objectionable practice put a stop to in the 
Department which he represented. 

Dr. CLARK said, that if the hon. 
Member for Preston had read the tele- 
grams with regard to South Africa pub- 
lished in the Blue Book, he would see 
that the expenditure was not due to the 
action of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton, but was due to the 
Colonial Office sending out telegrams 
protesting agaiust the filibusters and 
freebooters under the control of the 
Chartered Company. As to the murder 
and looting which had taken place in 
South Africa, the subject would come up 
on another Vote, and would be then dis- 
cussed. He merely wished to say now 
that it was not an economist like his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton, 
but the Chartered Company, that was 
responsible for the increased expenditure 
in telegrams, 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
been told that whilst out of the House 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary had 
placed the responsibility for this large 
increase in the cost of telegrams on his 
shoulders. He never could get the real 
facts from his hon. Friend. He never 
attached the slightest importance to these 
telegrams. His hon. Friend telegraphed 
to Sir Henry Loch; Sir Henry Loch 
telegraphed to the person implicated, and 
then a most unsatisfactory telegram was 
sent home. He thought the whole ex- 
penditure should be charged to the Char- 
tered Company. 

Mr. S. BUXTON said, he had not 
thrown the responsibility for the increase 
in the telegrams on his hou. Friend. On 
the contrary, he had said that his hon. 
Friend was not in any way responsible 
for the extra expenditure. With regard 
to the question raised by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Peterborough, he thought 
it of importance, and it would receive 
attention so far as the Colonial Office 
was concerned. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £1,081, Supplementary, 
Government Board. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whe- 
ther it was in connection with the cholera 
that this extra expenditure had been 
incurred? He had frequently drawn 
attention in the House to the way in 
which the expenses for the prevention 
of the introduction of cholera into these 
countries had been borne. He had been 
told that it was absolutely necessary that 
the localities should bear the expenses. 
Was this extra item of expenditure 
incurred by the visits of Inspectors to 
localities in order to dictate to the locali- 
ties the money they should spend for a 
national purpose, without any choice of 
their own? He would also point out 
that the House passed a Vote every year 
for quarantine. If quarantine was no 
security against the introduction of 
cholera, it was no use at all; and if it 
were a security against cholera, why 
should those men go about the country 
incurring this extra expenditure ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I would re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that this bas 
nothing to do with quarantine. Quaran- 
tine is confined to yellow fever. If the 
hon. Gentleman was in the post which 
I had the honour to occupy last year, 


Local 
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he would be aware that when an out- 
break of cholera occurs the first step 
taken by the people of the locality, 
by the general public, and by the House 
of Commons, is to ask the Local Govern- 
ment Board to immediately send down 
an Inspector to investigate all the cir- 
cumstances of the affected district, and 
to see that the proper remedies are taken 
to prevent any spread of the disease. I 
can assure the Committee that it was to 
the admirable manner in which these 
gentlemen conducted their work that 
we were able to grapple with the cholera 
in 1892 and 1893. Ido not think any 
money has been so well spent, or from 
which the country has received a more 
adequate compensation, than this small 
sum for medical inspection in a time of 
very great difficulty. I am sure the 
country, as well as the Local Govern- 
ment Board, owe a debt of obligation to 
those gentlemen, who were ready at all 
times to proceed to those places where 
outbreaks of cholera occurred. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the Act of George IV., which he would 
find on the Table, he would see that 
quarantine referred not only to yellow 
fever, but to every infectious disease, 
and to merchandise as well as to persons. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would refer to the Act, and make him a 
very handsome apology. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass III 


5. £25,000, Supplementary, Law 
Charges. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he found under 
Sub-head B £14,000 for agents’ fees— 
fees of counsel and fees and expenses of 
expert witnesses bulked together. He 
should like to know the amount paid to 
each class. He found that a sum of 
£6,200 was paid in fees and expenses to 
expert witnesses in the cordite case, Two 
of the expert witnesses, Sir F. Abel and 
Mr. Dewar, were strongly interested in 
the case, and considering the amounts 
| which the patent brought them in from 
foreign countries, he did not think it 
possible that any of this money could 
| have gone to them. He was inclined to 
divide against Votes for expert witnesses 
| altogether, because they were paid by one 
side or the other in a case ; and he would 
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certainly divide against this Vote unless 
he got a satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) 
said, the Vote for Law Charges was 
always larger than it ought to be, and 
for the same reason the administration of 
the Criminal Law was poisoned at its 
source. With regard to prisoners brought 
before Magistrates in boroughs, there was 
no room for doubt or misgiving ; but 
with regard to prisoners brought before 
Magistrates in rural districts, it was un- 
fortunate that under the present system 
Magistrates’ clerks had often a financial 
interest in having prisoners committed 
for trial. His experience was not very 
extensive in that respect, but he knew of 
one case at least in which a man was 
returned for trial without any legal 
ground, and though the Magistrates were 
inclined to discharge him, because of the 
influence of the Magistrates’ clerk. This 
was no new complaint. Hehad brought 
it frequently before the House. The 
present Attorney General had admitted 
the evil and deplored it ; the present 
Lord Chancellor when Solicitor General ; 
the House had made the same ad- 
mission ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bury when Solicitor 
General also recognised the evil. He 
therefore thought this practice of com- 
mitting innocent persons, or even guilty 
persons, when there was not sufficient 
evidence, simply because the Magistrates’ 
clerk had a financial interest in the matter, 
ought to be carefully guarded against. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
with regard to the fees and expenses 
paid to expert witnesses, the Committee 
ought to be at least informed of the 
principle on which they were paid— 
whether according to the amount of 
knowledge they possessed or otherwise. 
He should like to point out that this in- 
crease in the expenditure represented 60 
per cent. of an increase on the original 
amount. The original amount was 
£41,000, and now they were asked to vote 
£25,000 additional. He should say that 
it reflected no credit on those who pre- 
pared the original Estimate that they 
were not within 60 per cent. of the ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he noticed 
that the original Estimate for the expenses 
of the intervention of the Queen’s Proctor 
in divorce cases was £4,000, and that the 
Committee were now asked for an addi- 
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tional Vote of £2,000. ‘He was aware 
that by the existing law if the two parties 
concerned wanted a divorce and got up a 
case against one of the parties and a 
decree was pronounced, if it were after- 
wards discovered that both parties wanted 
the divorce, no divorce would be granted, 
He thought that a most absurd law. It 
seemed to him that if two persons wanted 
to be married let them be married, and if 
two persons wanted to be divorced, let 
them be divorced. Why should we spend 
this £6,000 per annum in trying to find 
out whether the two parties in a divorce 
wanted the divorce, and if they did, re- 
uniting them again in holy wedlock ? 
He knew it was the law ; but he objected 
to an expenditure of £6,000 a year in 
carrying out a ridiculous law, and a 
harsh and unwise law. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he should like 
to ask whether, as a matter of fact, the 
Crown did not win the cordite case, and 
whether, therefore, this £6,000 for expert 
witnesses did not represent the entire of 
the amount paid to them, as the ordinary 
expenses were paid by the losing side ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Birming- 
ham, 8S.) asked when Parliament would 
get a distinct statement as to the amounts 
received by the Law Officers of the 
Crown under the new arrangement ? 
There was considerable anxiety on that 
point both inside and outside the House. 
He did not begrudge the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the full benefit of the arrange- 
ment between himself and the State. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was 
entitled to take the full benefit of it, but 
he (Mr. Williams) was anxious to know 
the net result of the arrangement and 
when it would be made known to Parlia- 
ment. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said that, in an- 
swer to the hon. Member for Preston, he 
desired to say that a short time ago an 
exact statement was made as to the 
amounts received by the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General re- 
spectively, and further particulars would 
appear in the Appropriation Account ; 
but the remuneration of the Law Officers 
did not arise in a direct sense upon this 
Vote. It was quite true there was @ 
considerable increase in the Vote, but the 
increase was nothing like the 60 ner 
cent. which had been referred to. <Ac- 
cording to a statement furnished to him 
by the Treasury the Estimate was based 
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upon the average of the expenditure for 
the previous three years, and in this 
period there had been a number of impor- 
tant criminal prosecutions of long dura- 
tion and involving great expense. 
Amongst them were the Hansard prosecu- 
tion, the Portsea Island prosecution, cases 
arising out of the Liberator frauds, and 
some other important prosecutions. As 
regarded these proceedings, he was not 
able to give the hon. Member for Preston 
adivision between the costs of agents 
and fees to counsel. In regard to the 
costs for expert witnesses under Sub-head 
C, the hon. Member was under a mis- 
apprehension as to the cordite case. The 
amount stated was a total which would 
be reduced by the sum to be received 
from the unsuccessful litigants when the 
costs were taxed if the decision stood. 

Mr. HANBURY: This amount is 
the total ? 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: Yes. He would 
remind the hon. Member that the amount 
represented not merely the amount of 
remuneration for witnesses for 12 days’ 
attendance, but also for examination and 
research and experiments long before the 
trial itself came on. He agreed that expert 
witnesses were an expensive luxury. 
These witnesses had included some most 
eminent men. There was Sir F. Bram- 
well, Sir Andrew Nobel, Dr. Armstrong, 
and others, whose evidence was con- 
sidered by the advisers of the Crown 
necessary for the purposes of the trial. 
As to whether Sir F. Abel and Professor 
Dewar were on the list of paid expert 
witnesses, he could not say, but he be- 
lieved they were. He saw no reason 
why they should not be. They had no 
interest in the matter, and they were en- 
titled to be paid properly. He was told 
that as yet they had made no claim. 
With regard to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) and the Law of Divorce, no 
doubt if the law were as the hon. Mem- 
ber wished it to be, the interventions of 
the Queen’s Proctor would be less fre- 
quent ; but under the law as it stood, if 
the Queen’s Proctor received information 
that a divorce had been obtained by col- 
lusion, or by a suppression of material 
matters that ought to have been brought 
before the Court, it was his duty to sub- 
mit the facts to the Law Officers of the 
day, and to see that the attention of the 
Court was drawn to them. He agreed 
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with the hon. Member for Donegal that 
it was in the highest degree unsatisfactory 
that clerks to Magistrates should be in- 
terested in prosecutions, but the matter 
did not come directly under this Vote. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had ques- 
tioned the accuracy of his statement as 
to there being an increase of 60 per cent. 
in the Vote 

Sir C. RUSSELL (interrupting): I 
withdraw that. 

*Sirr R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, it was important the House should 
clearly understand the position of the 
matter with respect to the cordite action. 
It was absolutely essential to call a very 
considerable number of expert witnesses 
—some 10 or 12. With respect to the 
position of Sir Frederick Abel and Pro- 
fessor Dewar, he did not know whether 
they had made any claim for remunera- 
tion, but he would point out that Her 
Majesty’s Government had no claim 
upon them except from the fact that 
they had been members of the Explo- 
sives Committee which sat in 1889 or 
1890, and the question as to whether or 
not the Government had infringed 
Nobel’s patent in the matter of cordite 
referred to 1891 and the succeeding 
years down to the present time. Sir 
Frederick Abel had ceased for some 
years to be in the service of the Govern- 
ment, and was now in the honoured posi- 
tion of Secretary to the Imperial Insti- 
tute, and Professor Dewar had never 
been in the service of the Government, 
except that she had from time to time 
been consulted by them. He was a Pro- 
fessor of the University of Cambridge 
and of the Royal Institution. If these 
gentlemen made a legitimate charge 
for their services he did not see 
on what ground it could be disputed. 
With regard to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Donegal as to Magis- 
trates’ clerks being interested at times in 
the prosecution of persons who might be 
tried before the Magistrates, the subject 
had been considered by successive Law 
Officers and Governments, and although 
no one could deny that it was desirable 
that the same rule should apply in the 
case of clerks to County Magistrates as 
those which applied in the case of 
Borough Magistrates—namely, that they 
should not be concerned, directly or 
indirectly, through partners or otherwise 
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in cases which came before the Bench 
with which they were connected, still it 
was found that there were many practical 
difficulties in the way of a change, 
difficulties which did not appear at first 
sight, and which would make it doubtful 
whether a change would be in the public 
interest. In the remoter parts of England 
and Wales it would be impossible to 
obtain competent legal advice—and the 
Magistrates had to rely in many cases 
upon the guidance of their clerks—if the 
proposed change were effected. Wishing 
the change to be made, yet it was 
impossible to make it, having due regard 
to the efficiency of the administration of 
public justice. It would involve great 
expense, it could not be effected without 
legislation, and it would certainly be of a 
very doubtful character. Before any 
alteration were made the whole subject 
should be carefully considered. 

Dr. CLARK said, he would not 
oppose the Vote, because he understood 
that no claim had been made by Sir F. 
Abel and Professor Dewar 

Sir C. RUSSELL: I said that up 
to the present time no claim had been 
made. 

Dr. CLARK said, that when they did 
make a claim he would divide the House 
against the payment. As a matter of 
fact, the Government in the cordite case 
had been fighting in the interests of these 
two gentlemen. These gentlemen—who, 
by the way, had been on the Explosives 
Committee, and had availed themselves 
of the information they had obtained as 
such—had really been defending them- 
selves. If the Government had been 
unsuccessful their patents would have 
gone, not only in this country, but abroad, 
and they would have lost all theirroyalties. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, they ought not in any way either 
to sanction the conduct of these two 
gentlemen, or pay public money to them. 
He therefore agreed with the hon. 
Member (Dr. Clark) that this matter 
must be watched. He did not think the 
conduct of these gentlemen was what it 
ought to be. The information printed 
in the Papers with reference to these 
matters was insufficient to allow the 
Vote to be properly discussed. There 
was a 60 per cent. increase on the 
£41,000 mentioned in the original Esti- 
mate for these three items, and there 
could be no doubt about the fact that the 
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law expenses of the country, not only in 
these but in other Departments, were 
continually increasing. The fact was, 
that the fees paid to barristers by the 
Government were much too high. The 
work could be done just as well if the 
Government employed ordinary bar- 
risters instead of confining their briefs to 
a few distinguished counsel and paying 
them very large fees. The Government 
in this matter set a bad example to the 
country, the result being that law ex- 
penses were always heavy. He trusted 
that the present Radical Government 
would see if they could not in the future 
bring about a reduction in these items 
instead of an increase. He was willing 
to give the Attorney General a little 
more rope, but the time would come 
when the democracy of the country 
would say that they would not have 
the taxes wasted in the manner in 
which they were being wasted at pre- 
sent. 


Vote agreed to. 


6. £10, 
Courts. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, this was 
not merely a question of £10. That was 
the way it was put in the Vote, and he 
had always objected to that method of 
dealing with it. The real expenditure 
was over £400,000. He must object to 
the Vote, because he believed the 
County Court business to be badly 
managed by the Government. In the 
City of London they were not particu- 
larly fond of economy ; but they managed 
their County Court business in such a 
way that, though taey paid higher 
salaries than the Government, they 
made a profit, whereas the Government 
made a loss. Surely the Government 
should be able to manage the County 
Courts as well as a Municipality. If 
they handed them over to the Munici- 
palities a saving might be effected. He 
desired to know why there was an in- 
crease of £200 in the item for the con- 
veyance of persons to prison? He did 
not thiuk there ought to be any con- 
veyance to prison at all in connection 
with debt. 

Sir C. RUSSELL said, that if the 
City made a profit out of County Court 
business it was at the expense of 
suitors, 
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Mr. A.C. MORTON said, the charges 


to suitors in the City were the same as 
in other parts of the country. 


Str C. RUSSELL said, the charges 
in connection with County Courts were 
not in the discretion of the Government, 
but were fixed by Act of Parliament; and 
as to the increase in the charge for the 
conveyance of prisoners, he presumed 
that it was in consequence of there 
having been more prisoners to convey. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
said nothing about fees. It was the ex- 
penditure, not the receipts, he was talk- 
ing about. The fees were the same in 
the City of London as elsewhere. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
real sum in question was near £500,000. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General had 
already brought before the attention of 
the House on his Report of the 15th 
January the fact that in many Services 
for which they were called on to vote the 
sum put down in the Estimates was a 
perfectly illusory sum—that, as a matter 
of fact, the sum voted bore no relation 
whatever to the amount expended, and 
that as a consequence the amount ex- 
pended was entirely withdrawn from the 
eognisance of the House. Under the 
pretext of voting £10 they were really 
dealing with a sum of £427,000, though 
they had no control over the expenditure 
whatever. What did it represent ? Why, 
salaries, printing, stationery, registrars, 
postage, conveyance, incidental expenses, 
and so forth, of the County Courts 
—Courts which, he ventured to think, 
were the most important of all the Courts 
in the country, for they were the poor 
man’s Courts. They were very subject 
indeed to abuse. The Registrars were 
liable to overcharge and make little 
arrangements — to adopt tricks and 
devices whereby when payments were 
made they were considered not to be 
formal or in order, the fees being allowed 
to run on. Many a poor man was sub- 
jected to serious oppression in conse- 
quence of charges of this kind. It 
seemed to him that of almost all the 
cases of abuse brought before them this 
was the last they should allow to pass 
without protest. The Comptroller and 
Auditor General had called attention to 
these sums that were withdrawn from the 
cognisance of the House. He (Mr. 
Bowles) himself had appealed to the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer to put itt 
the Appropriation Account £8,000,000 
of which this £400,000 was part, and 
really they ought to have a promise of 
an improved practice in the future in 
regard to this money. Votes of this 
kind turned the financial proceedings of 
the House into a farce. He should like 
to hear what there was to be said in 
defence of this monstrous and even 
wicked system of dealing with the ex- 
pendittire of the country. 


Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he wished to say a word not so much on 
the Estimate as on the statement the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn had just 
made, which was a matter of serious 
moment. He understood the hon. Mem- 
ber to say that the Registrars of County 
Courts made overcharges and were guilty 
of abuses and dishonourable conduct in 
their office. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
must have explained himself in an un- 
fortunate manner. What he meant to 
say was that the Registrars were only 
human beings, and were consequently 
liable to make overcharges. He thought 
it extremely likely that they did make 
overcharges, inasmuch as they were 
withdrawn from the cognisance of the 
House. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT said that, having beena 

Registrar himself, he thought it extremely 
unlikely that they would do anything of 
the kind. The Registrars were admitted 
solicitors, and if they were guilty of the 
practices suggested by the hon. Member 
they would be struck off the Roll, and 
would richly deserve all they got. Their 
accounts were audited periodically, and 
if they were persons likely to do these 
things — which they were not— they 
assuredly would not have the oppor- 
tunity. He could not accept the hypo- 
thetical way in which the statement was 
made. It had reference to a body of 
men who had charge of large funds ;_ and 
if there was a suspicion of their being 
justly open to a charge of such an abuse 
of their position as the hon. Member 
suggested, it would be a standing danger 
to the administration of justice. The 
first statement of the hon. Member 
was absolutely incredible, and the 
second statement, he ventured to think, 
ought never to have been made with- 
out citing cases in its justification, 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT was under- 
stood to say it was quite impossible for 
what the hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
had mentioned to have happened in 
reference to charging fees. It was quite 
impossible for any County Court officials 
or other persons to have taken such ad- 
vantage. All the fees were on a certain 
fixed scale—accessible to everybody. In 
the original Vote there was full oppor- 
tunity of revising every halfpenny of the 
expenditure under this head. Then the 
amount received was almost equal to the 
amount expended. The Supplementary 
Estimate had been rendered necessary 
because the number of plaints presented 
during the past year had exceeded ex- 
pectation, and the salaries of the Re- 
gistrars varied with the number of the 
plaints received. The system was 
thoroughly workable ; and though the 
hon. Member had pointed to him as the 
culprit, he was not afraid to stand up 
before the House and defend it. The 
whole matter, of course, was open to 
criticism when brought forward before 
the House of Commons ; but he ventured 
to say that the whole system which had 
now been in force for many years was 
advantageous to the public, and that 
the fullest means of information was 
open to everyone who applied for it. 


Srr J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he was glad to hear that 
the right hon. Gentleman approved of 
the system of placing these Estimates 
before Parliament. A few years ago 
the late Government was attacked by a 
Member of the present Government for 
adopting that very system of appropria- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
now told them worked so admirably. 


Masor RASCH said, that he had 
received complaints from his constituents 
as to the extraordinary charges forced 
upon them. He would not say that 
they in particular were treated unfairly, 
but he thought his hon. Friend’s ex- 
perience was the exception which proved 
the rule. People were under the im- 
pression that this was done because it 
was thought they had no friends in the 
matter and that there was no remedy. 


*Sir C. RUSSELL pointed out that 
it was the hon. Member’s duty to bring 
forward any cases of the kind which he 
could authenticate in order that they 
might be thoroughly investigated. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, this matter 
was well worth the consideration of the 
House. He urged that the system of 
appropriations-in-aid should not be carried 
further until the question had come 
before the Public Accounts Committee. 
The Auditor and Comptroller General in 
his Report called attention to the fact 
that the division of the Votes into sub- 
heads had no effect, the appropriation of 
the money voted being governed by the 
Appropriation Bill. Care should be 
taken that the system was not extended, 
for the Auditor and Comptroller General 
was much afraid that it would extend to 
the whole of the Civil Service Estimates. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: There is no 
fear of that. 

Mr. HANBURY would make another 
suggestion. As the Auditor and Comp- 
troller General did not assigu the appro- 
priations-in-aid to the different purposes 
for which they were voted, it was possible 
to transfer Votes for one purpose to 
another without even the Treasury being 
consulted. That ought to be checked, 
and the Auditor and Comptroller General 
suggested a remedy. In dealing with 
Departments for which only a nominal 
sum was voted, though large sums were 
actually spent, the Appropriation Bill 
ought to assign the money voted to 
the various heads on which it was 
to be spent, thus supplying the defects 
of the Estimates. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would promise to follow 
the recommendation of the Auditor and 
Comptroller General at once in the next 
Appropriation Bill. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he would 
take the matter into consideration, but 
he could not promise that the plan sug- 
gested would be adopted in the next 
Appropriation Bill. 

Sir J. GORST said, that it was a 
mistake to suppose that the Auditor and 
Comptroller General had censured the 
present practice. He simply pointed out 
that it would be desirable to have l’ar- 
liamentary sanction—which he could not 
find—for the present excellent system of 
appropriation. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES did not see 
how sanction could have been given, be- 
cause this was the first year in which it 
had been done. The Auditor and Comp- 
troller General said in his Report that 
under the power conferred by the second 
section of the Act the practice of paying 
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receipts hitherto appropriated as pay- 
ments in aid had this year been extended 
to 39 of the Votes. It was upon that 
extension that he based his suggestion 
that it would be more proper to make 
the, appropriation. They were dealing 
now not with strict appropriations but 
with appropriations in aid ; and the result 
had been that £8,000,000 had been ap- 
propriated not under the Appropriation 
Act at all, but by Treasury Minute, 
which it should not be. It was im- 
possible to read the Report of the 
Auditor and Controller General without 
seeing that he censured that practice. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
always opposed this system as a bad way 
of dealing with the accounts, and the 
last Government when in Office always 
objected to this system of appropriation. 
He should certainly expect the support 
of Her Majesty’s Government in object- 
ing to it. 
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Dr. CLARK knew from experience 
that the Edinburgh Office more than paid 
its cost in stamps and was a gain instead 
of a loss. On the other hand, in the 
case of these County Courts they were 
losing money. What should be done 
was to put in appropriations-in-aid, if 
necessary for all of them. While in one 
case the fees came to much less than the 


cost, in another considerable profit was 
made. 


Sir J. GORST said, the practice had 
been going on for many years past. It 
originated in a suggestion of the Auditor 
and Comptroller General that the Civil! 
Service Estimates should be gradually 
and steadily approximated to those of the 
Army and Navy. Since that time these 
exchanges, by turning receipts into ap- 
propriations-in-aid, had been steadily pro- 
gressing in regard to the Civil Service 
Estimates being applied to fresh items 
from year to year. All that the Auditor 
and Comptroller General said was that it 
was necessary the matter should be ex- 
amined into by Parliament, but the 
practice should be continued under the 
sanction of the House. 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £1,300, Supplementary Register 
House, Edinburgh, agreed to, 
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Crass IV. 

8. £207,864, Supplementary, Public 
Education. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON said, in reference 
to the grants-in-aid, in the case of some 
of these schools the managers had sent 
out circulars to the parents of the 
children asking for subscriptions in lieu 
of fees. He did not say that wasillegal, 
but a feeling was aroused in people’s 
minds that some sort of pressure was 
being used to compel even parents who 
paid fees to give subscriptions under 
threat of some kind that unless they gave 
money their children would not receive 
the same advantages as others. Un- 
fortunately, the moment any question was 
raised the parties interested denied all 
knowledge and were careful enough 
to leave no proof behind them. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman think of 
such practices, and had he ever heard 
anything in the nature of threats or un- 
due pressure being put on the parents of 
children ? If he found himself in a posi- 
tion to condemn the practice it would have 
a good effect upon school managers and 
prevent them using such threats in 
future. 

*Mx. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, the Committee would not grudge 
any extra expenditure for elementary 
education, but it would grudge any in- 
crease in the expenditure which was only 
caused by the worrying of those who 
carried on the elementary education of 
the country. The first item of this Vote 
included the salaries of an increased staff 
of officials, who had become a necessity 
owing to the increase of the amount of 
work to be got through. Some of the 
gentlemen in the Education Department 
would not have felt this increase of 
work so heavily if they had not been 
directed to spend their time in putting 
upon the managers of schools require- 
ments which were unreasouable—if not 
in themselves, at least in the mode of 
their application. What he was about 
to say did not apply exclusively to 
voluntary schools, Those requirements 
were imposed just as much upon the 
Board schools as they were upon the 
voluntary schools, and therefore in say- 
ing this he was urging the case of 
the one as well as of the other. 


He was fully aware that the present was 
not the best time to raise such an im- 
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portant question as this, but he felt he 
could not take too early au opportunity 
to bring forward certain grievances which 
he wished to urge upon the attention of 
the Committee. Was it under the sanction 
of the Vice President of the Conncil that 
these measures were allowed, and, if so, 
were not he and the Department straining 
their power if the Department. should 
refuse to pay a grant which had been 
legitimately earned because certain re- 
quirements made after these grants had 
been earned had not been carried out ? 
He would only ask the attention of the 
Committee now to two special cases, The 
first one was that of the National school 
at Luton. There the allegation was that 
the grant for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30 last had been kept back pending 
the submission of plans for certain im- 
provements. It was said that the payment 
was delayed because the sanitary con- 
ditions of the school were uot satis- 
factory, and because the managers had 
not carried out certain alterations which 
they had been called upon to make. He 
could quite understand that it was proper 
to bring strong pressure to bear upon 
managers, if that were the only way to 
secure the sanitary condition of the 
schools being kept up to the standard 
required. At the same time, however, 
the pressure used must be a legitimate 
one, and, in the present case, in his 
opinion, that was not the case. If the 
Department were to say to the managers 
of a particular school, “ Unless such and 
such alterations are carried out by you, 
we shall not give you another grant,” 
well and good, for in that case the De- 
partment would be acting fairly. But 
to withhold a grant already earned 
because something, which was mentioned 
for the first time after the grant had 
been earned, was not done, was, he con- 
tended, most unjust. In the case of this 
school, the Annual Report for the year 
1892 did not refer to any sanitary defects 
in the building which required attention. 
No notice was then given of the required 
improvements until November, 1893, yet 
the grant had been withheld from 
September until January of the present 
year. The other case was that of the 
school at Christchurch, Hants. There the 
Goverrment had suspended the grant be- 
eanse the scheme for certain alterations 
then considered necessary by the Depart- 
ment had not been submitted for their 


Mr, J. G. Talbot 
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approval, and so it might actually happen 
that the salaries which had been earned 
by the school teachers would have to be 
kept back because those alterations 
which had only been suggested had not 
been submitted for the approval of 
the Department. These grievances 
might be very small in actual mone 
figures, but he could assure hon. Members 
that it was a very serious matter to many 
of those who were directly concerned; 
and it was the more annoying because 
it was a difficulty which could be easily 
remedied by a little care. It was the 
business of the House to see that these 
stretches of Departmental authority 
should not be allowed to continue. Of 
course, there might be parallel cases 
among the teachers engaged in the 
Board schools. The Department had 
no more right to withhold these grants 
from the schools than that House would 
have a right to withhold the salary 
of a Minister who might have ineurred 
a Vote of Censure after his year of 
Office was completed. This was not 
a matter which bad been going on for 
any long period in the Department, and 
he felt certain that the House of 
Commons would censure such a practice. 
He thought the Department should 
watch more narrowly the tendency 
of their Inspectors to manufacture 
grievances. He had always been an ad- 
vocate of having all schools, whether 
Board or voluntary, in a state of com- 
plete efficiency, but at the same time 
he thought the requirements of the De- 
partment were not always enforced in 
reasonable way. The Inspectors sometimes 
imagined that it was as easy to provide a 
playground in a crowded town as it was in 
a country district, and they put upon the 
managers requirements which, if they 
were not impossible to carry out, could 
not be acted upon without the expendi- 
ture of a good deal of time. He hoped 
that an alteration would be made in this 
respect, so that the great work of educa- 
tion could be carried out with as little 
friction as possible. 

Mr. ACLAND: With reference to 
the remarks of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Peterborongh (Mr. A. C. 
Morton), I from time to time receive 
letters stating that there is a certain 
amount of pressure placed upon parents 
in order to induce them to give subscrip- 
tions as a substitute for the fees from 
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which they have been relieved by the 
Free Education Act. I always say in 
reply to these letters thai some proof 
must be offered that undue pressure is 
placed upon children, and I do not recall 
for a moment any case in which tangible 
proof of such undue pressure has been 
given. Of course, parents are perfectly 
at liberty to pay subscriptions, and unless 
roof were offered that the children have 
really suffered in some way I should not 
be inclined to interfere. With reference 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Oxford University (Mr. Talbot), I was 
glad to see that the question he raised 
with reference to the grievances of 
schools respecting the requirements of 
the Department apply alike to voluntary 
and Board schools. I can assure him, 
although I know that a great many 
laces in the country will not believe me, 
that what I do to secure the sanitary 
efficiency of schools applies to Noncon- 
formist, Church, and Board schools alike. 
I do not see how people can imagine 
that the Departmeut would wish to treat 
one class of school differently from 
another. If the Department gave in- 
structions for differential treatment of 
different schools we should very soon 
find the carrying out of its work im- 
possible. I am very glad, therefore, that 
I am not charged with treating one 
school differently from another. I would 
like to indicate to the hon. Gentleman 
what the conditions are upon which 
grants are made. If he will look at that 
part of the Code which is headed “Annual 
Grants—General Conditions ” he will see 
that the Code makes these grants subject 
to certain conditions, and one of those 
conditions is that the Department must 
be satisfied that the school premises are 
healthy, properly constructed, warmed, and 
cleaned, and so forth. The grantis in a 
certain sense forfeited if these conditions 
are not fulfilled. That is the view the 
Department has always taken, and they 
ask for an undertaking that the conditions 
shall be fulfilled before they pay the 
grant, which, unless the conditions have 
been fulfilled, has not really become 
due. I think that position is en- 
tirely justified by the provisions of 
the Code. I am not familiar with the 


particular cases that have been mentioned, 
but I would like to say that we never 
hang up the grant if the undertaking is 
given, 


All we want is a reasonable 
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pledge, by plan or otherwise, that the 
requirements are going to be fulfilled, 
and as soon as we get that we pay the 
grant as promptly as we can. With 
reference to playgrounds, I fully recog- 
nise that in a great many urban districts 
—and I am very sorry for it—play- 
grounds are practically almost impos- 
sible. I have just received a Report 
from one of our best Inspectors, the 
Rev. G. W. Sharpe, in which he points 
out the enormous disadvantages which 
apply to schools that have no play- 
grounds, There are schools withiu a 
mile or two of this place where play- 
grounds do not exist, and cannot exist. 
Although much has been said which is 
thoroughly hostile to what the Depart- 
ment has been trying to do in these 
matters, I think that, on the whole, 
although there may be exceptions where 
the Inspectors have insisted upon fads 
and not upon essentials, the managers 
have foreseen that these demands would 
come, and most of them have willingly 
risen to the occasion. In one of the last 
Reports received one of our Inspectors 
says that he has been invariably received 
with courtesy and kindness, and that in 
almost every instance he has found the 
greatest willingness shown to comply 
with his requests for the remedying of 
defects. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said, he could quite understand that in 
the case of very grave sanitary defects 
there might be some reason why the 
Department should withhold the grant 
until the defect had been made good. 
When, however, as in the Christchurch 
case, the grant which had been earned 
was withheld because a demand was 
made for the erection of new buildings, 
he thought the Department were going 
too far and doing a great injustice to 
schools. The Departmeut had no right 
to demand that the plans should be agreed 
upon before the grant was made. The 
Department very often made very un- 
reasonable demands, which it was the 
duty of the managers to resist, and it 
continually happened that the demands 
made by the Inspectors were not sup- 
ported by the head of the Department. 
He would like to bring another very 
serious grievance forward, and that was 
the scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
which forbade charges to be made for 
books, The policy and intention of the 
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Act of 1891 was that the financial re- 
sources of the schools as they then 
existed should not be interfered with. 
One mode of raising money was by fees ; 
another was by contributions in regard 
to books used. The probability was that 
whenever there were contributions in 
respect of books the fees were lower. 
The charges were practically the same. 
Immediately after the passing of the Act 
the Department under the government 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dartford (Sir W. Hart-Dyke) issued 
a Circular in which they said that if a 
school accepted the fee graut its liberty to 
make a reasonable charge for books would 
not be interfered with. What was meant 
by “a reasonable charge for books” ? 
It was possible that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would say that what was meant 
was charges for the use of books only. 
They could not have meant that. 
Charges for the use of books, which, no 
doubt, were one of the forms in which 
charges were imposed by schools, had 
been ruled to be fees. If they were 
fees they were subject to all the restric- 
tions in the Act of 1891—that was to 
say, they could not be raised beyond the 
figure of the determining year. The 
Department in their Circular said that 
reasonable charges should not be inter- 
fered with, and should not be restricted 
by the acceptance of the fee grant. If 
those “reasonable charges” were fees 
for the use of books, they would be fees, 
and would be rigidly restricted to the 
sum they stood at in the determining 
year. The Department asserted that 
reasonable charges, not to be interfered 
with by the acceptance of the fee grant, 
were not fees, and were to be dis- 
tinguished from fees. The Department 
must almit that if, as they had often 
asserted, charges for the use of books 
were fees, the charges the Circular re- 
ferred to were charges for the use of 
books only. Therefore, there must be 
other charges in respect of books. He 
maintained that there were general 
charges in respect of books, the ordinary 
form of which was the charge under 
which the child paid instalments, and, in 
the end, became the owner of the books 
altogether. He did not think that could 
be denied. Every one who read the Act 
of 1891 must see that the charges 
referred to in Section 3, which were im- 
plicitly permitted, could not have been fees, 
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The Department must admit that the 
charges referred to in the Circular must 
be charges other than those for the use 
of books. There was no Article in the 
Code requiring managers to provide the 
books ; and Article 78 of the Code pro- 
vided that a child should not be refused 
admission to a school except for a 
reasonable cause. The Department were 
not the supreme judges of what was 
reasonable ; and in a case which was 
brought into Court the Judge held, in 
regard to a child who had not brought 
the usual fee, that he had jurisdiction to 
decide whether this was or was not a 
reasonable cause for exclusion. The 
right hon. Gentleman was driving people 
to take cases before the Courts ; and if 
he persisted in his course, he would find 
that the Department were not the supreme 
judges of what was reasonable, and the 
Department would find that a great deal 
of the powers they exercised would be 
taken away. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman not to persist in his 
course of injustice, and begged him to 
look carefully into this matter, and to 
endeavour to be more reasonable in his 
treatment of voluntary schools. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
represented a borough which was the 
largest in the country having no School 
Board, and desired to make a few re- 
marks respecting voluntary schools. 
Considerable pressure had been brought 
to bear on voluntary schools, and certain 
reforms had been made which it was 
thought necessary to be carried out. 
When those reforms had been carried out 
by the voluntary schools the right hon. 
Gentleman himself made certain provi- 
sions, and the result was that the schools 
were screwed up to such an extent 
that their finances could not possibly 
last much longer. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that he made 
the same requirements in respect of all 
the schools. 

Mr. ACLAND: What I said was 
that I made no difference between the 
various schools. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he was not 
drawing any distinction between the 
different kinds of voluntary schools. He 
was equally interested in them whether 
they were Church of England, or Roman 
Catholic, or Nonconformist schools. 
From a political point of view, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
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would persist in the course he was 
following, because in Lancashire there | 
was no better recruiting officer for the | 
Tory Party than the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Education De- | 
partment. He admitted that every sani- | 
tary requirement of a school should be 
met; they did not complain of that. 
What they complained of was that they 
were not only asked to carry out neces- 
sary requirements, but to adopt fads of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. ACLAND : What fads ? 
some instances. 

Mr. HANBURY said, there was one 
ease of a Roman Catholic school in 
Preston where the work was well done 
and a large grant earned, and through 
which he was taken by the priest, who 
told him that even before the require- 
ments of the Department had been | 
earried out the Inspector had spoken in 
the very highest terms of the school. 
This was a very poor school, as Roman 
Catholic schools generally were. 

Mr. ACLAND: But can you refer to 
one of the fads ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, one fad was | 
that in a sort of large hall a large | 
number of hat pegs had to be put up for | 
each child’s hat and cloak. 

M... ACLAND: You call that a 
fad ? 

Mr. HANBURY thought so. Look- 
ing at it he thought it was unnecessary. 
In any case, that was the complaint made. 
When the right hon. Gentleman said 
that he dealt fairly between the Board 
schools and the voluntary schools he 
must be aware that it was « question of 
finance that was at issue. The Board 
schools ought not to be used for the 
purpose of squeezing the voluntary 
schools out of existence. The pressure 
which was put upon the latter schools 
necessitated a large amount of extra 
expenditure which was not felt by the 
Board schools, because they could draw 
upon the rates. If the right hon. 
Gentleman continued the course he had | 
adopted he would find out what would 
be the result in Lancashire. | 

Mr. ACLAND said, that hon. Mem-_ 
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piling children’s clothes together in heaps ; 
and it was only reasonable, therefore, to 
require that each child should have its 
The voluntary schools 
received among them some £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 from the State, while the 
private subscriptions towards their main- 
tenance only amounted to some £750,000. 
In these circumstances, he did not think 
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that the pressure placed upon the 
managers to keep the schools in a 
healthy condition was unreasonable. 


Most of the complaints of the noble 
Lord opposite were based upon occur- 
rences that had taken place before his 


|aceession to Office, but he could assure 


him that he did his best to prevent injus- 
tice being done. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, he 
thought he saw an opportunity of settling 
this matter. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consent to use the powers of 
the Department to declare what charges 
were reasonable, it would amount to a 
settlement, because the charges would 
only be allowed where reasonable. 

Mr. ACLAND said, these charges 
were included in the fees. The payment 
by parents for the use of books that 
finally became their own property was 
not in the nature of the payment of fees, 
but was made in virtue of an arrange- 
ment that was entered into between the 
parents and the managers of the schools. 
Was it possible to contend that any pay- 
ment of that sort could be considered a 
fee? The Auditors and the Public 
Accounts Committee had very carefully 
considered the matter, and had come to 
the conclusion that the contribution of 
parents could not come under the desig- 
vation of a fee. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
wished to refer to the grant for Training 
Colleges. It so happened that he had 
that day attended meetings of the Coun- 
cils of two of the most important—namely, 
St. John’s, Battersea, and the Girls’ 
Training College at Tottenham. He 
believed it was the general opinion that 
while, in consequence of changes in the 
Code, the period of two years was 
now for a short time to be limited to 





bers might rely upon it that so long as, 18 months, the curriculum should re- 
he oceupied his present position he would | main the same, but the examinations 
do his best to see that schoolrooms were | should be made somewhat less severe. 
kept in a reasonably healthy condition.| That was the wish of the Councils of 
Nothing could be more unhealthy or | these Institutions, and he hoped his right 
more likely to conduce to infection than| hon Friend would give it some con- 
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sideration. The next point he wished 
to refer to was the statements made by 
the hon. Member for Preston. They 
who were the friends of voluntary 


{COMMONS} 


would be no complaint. [Mr. Actanp: 
That is precisely what we do.] But 
he could give cases where the grant 


already earned had been withheld until 


schools agreed that they ought to be | 


reasonably healthy, aud they wanted to 
do all they could to meet these provisions 
of the Department. But there was such 
a thing as over-doing sanitary regulations. 
The requirements of the Department ought 
not to be vexatious or pedantic. There 
must be some discretion exercised by the 
Inspectors, and the right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to rely entirely upon their ipse 
dizit. He saw a case reported in The 
Guardian vewspaper the other day in 
which the Inspector had directed that 
the doors of a school should all be made 
to open outwards, It might be desirable 
that the doors of all public buildings in 
this country should be made to open out- 
wards, but to arbitrarily make a regu- 
lation of that kind in respect to schools 
amounted almost to tyranny. The Police 
and Sanitary Committee had made a pro- 
vision that in some towns all future build- 
ings should be provided with doors opening 
outwards, but they had not gone so far 
as to say that the alteration must be 
made in the case of existing buildings. 
When experience showed that a school 
was, on the whole, in a good sanitary 
condition, pedantic insistence should not 
be laid upon slight technical defects. 
Infinite distress was caused by such 
demands. 

Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) said, he only rose for the purpose 
of emphasizing the statements which 





the managers had promised to fulfil 
certain new requirements. The right 
hon. Gentleman might have made no 
distinction between the voluntary and 
the Board schools in this matter ; but if, 
as he said, he did not wish to crush out 
voluntary schools, he could not appre- 
ciate the difference between the two 
cases. The managers of voluntary schools 
had no rates to go upon, and the School 
Boards had unlimited powers of bor- 
rowing and rating. He knew a case 
where, the grant having been withheld, 
the managers had to give their personal 
guarantee to the bank for an advance 
to pay the teacher’s salary. These 
managers were doing excellent service to 
education; but if such responsibility 
were thrown upon them, many would 
withdraw their support from the volun- 
tary schools altogether. He trusted 
that in future the right hon. Gentleman 
would see that vew demands were not 
made upon managers without timely 
notice being given and full opportunity 
for obtaining reasonable modifications 
of those demands. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he desired to add his voice te those of his 
hon. Friends in urging upon the Vice 
President the desirability of showing a 
little more latitude in dealing with the 
requirements of voluntary schools, be- 
cause there was no doubt that the feeling 
throughout the country was that he was 


had been made by his hon. Friend the | dealing with voluntary schools in an 


Member for Preston, the more so be- 
cause he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President had hardly 
appreciated the ground of their com- 
plaint. He would not go into the ques- 
tion as to whether the requirements 
made were reasonable or were ouly fads, 
but he did say that it was a hard thing 
in the case of a school which had started 
the year well, and earned its grant, that 





exceptionally hard way. If in the way 
he had acted he had ouly been following 
the course of his predecessor he did not 
see how this impression could have got 
abroad. It was very hard for the 
managers of a school, which perbaps had 
been built but a few years since in ac- 
cordance with the then requirements of 
the Department, to be suddenly confronted 
with further demands upou their re- 


an Inspector should go down and say that | sources. He knew of demands of that kind 
unless further requirements were fulfilled | being suddenly made, such as for cloak- 
the grant would be withheld. He did! rooms, without allowing any adequate 
not hesitate to say that some restriction | time to raise the necessary funds. ‘Lhe 
ought to be placed upon a proceeding of | threat of withholding the grant made it 


that kind. 


If the Department were to all the more difficult to carry out the 


say, “ We give notice that unless these | alterations which were demanded, and 
requirements are fulfilled next year we , it must be borne in mind that the demand 
shall not give the grant,” then cd bo might be one which the right hon, 
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Gentleman himself would not consider re- 
quisite. A demand was made, in the first 
instance, simply on the ipse dizxit of the 
School Inspector, and it was frequently 
found that all that was required might be 
done at much less cost and in a much simpler 
way than was suggested by the Inspector. 
He (Mr. Tomlinson) contended that no 
grant ought to be withheld until the case 
had been brought before the Vice Pre- 
sident himself. He did not desire to 
affirm that the right hon. Gentleman 
acted with the intention of exceptionally 
harassing the voluntary schools, and he 
trusted it would be found, after the dis- 
cussion that had now taken place, that 
the work of the Department would be 
carried out with greater care and less 
harshness. 

Mr. W. SIDEBOTTOM (Derbyshire, 
High Peak) said, he did not rise to pro- 
long the Debate, but merely to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
some of the fads he challenged the hon. 
Member for Preston to name. He did 
not mean the fads of theright hon. Gentle- 
man, but those of some of his subordi- 
nates. One of the fads alluded to was 
the cloak-rooms. In many cases they 
were not useful places, being three out- 
side walls without any sufficient heating 
apparatus, so that when the children’s 
clothes were hung up— if a wet day they 
were put on again after school in a more 
wet condition than when they were first 
taken off. Such places were certainly 
not proper places in which to place the 
clothing of children while the children 
were at work. Then it appeared to him 
to be a great fad to insist in a mixed 
school that there should be separate 
cloak-rooms for the boys and girls. To 
him this appeared to be wholly un- 
necessary in a mixed school. Then 
with regard to the lavatories in connec- 
tion with the schools, as a rule they 
should be placed at a certain distance 
from the main building, which could be 
easily accomplished in country districts, 
though it would, he admitted, be more 
difficult in large towns and populous 
places. Another fad was that with re- 
gard to ventilation. He had been in many 
of the schools as a manager, and had 
found a fearful draught which, instead 
of being beneficial, nad, in many cases, 
given the children severe colds. To the 
masters and mistresses it might not be 
an inconvenience; but to the children, 
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many of whom had to work in hot 
factories, it was very detrimental, and he 
thought that these were all fads that 
might well receive the attention of the 
Department, but he should not have 
mentioned them if it had not been for 
the challenge of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to name the fads. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he had first to 
allude to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Wigan (Sir F. S. Powell), who 
referred to the Training Colleges: He 
might say that he had had a letter from 
the head of the admirable College at 
Aberystwith asking him to arrange to 
meet a small body of principals and 
others interested in education to talk 
over some of the points alluded to. He 
could assure the hon. Member he took 
the greatest possible interest in all their 
Training Colleges, and would do his best 
to meet the views of those directly 
interested in these Institutions. The 
hon. Member added some words that had 
been re-echoed by the Member for 
Suffolk, by one of the Members for 
Preston, and the Member for Derbyshire 
who had just spoken, warning him 
against what was called the “fad” 
methods of trying to deal with the 
healthy condition of the schools. He might 
say that the ipse dizxit of the Inspector 
alone was not the only thing that guided 
them in their action, He quite admitted 
that occasionally there were demands 
made which might not always be adapted 
to the particular case in view, particularly 
in connection with country schools, but 
the hon. Member for Derbyshire (Mr. W. 
Sidebottom) would agree with him that 
in many of the towns they could hardly 
be too careful in many of these matters. 
With reference to what the Member for 
Suffolk said, he agreed with him that in 
the main what they wanted was to give 
fair warning of these demands; but he 
might say that where they acted most 
stringeutly was, as a rule, where their 
warnings had been neglected. There 
were many schools where the 12 months’ 
warning produced no effect whatever. 
When nothing was done the hon. Mem- 
ber would agree with him that they must 
use the only power they had—that of 
postponing the grant. But he assured 
the hon. Member he would have this 
particular question of postponing the 
graut carefully looked into. He was also 
glad to say that he agreed with the noble 
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Lord the Member for Rochester (Lord 
Cranborne), and these cases would now be 
in the quarterly list. He had now dealt 
in the main with all the questions put to 
him. 


Vote agreed to. 


9. £16,000, Supplementary, Science 
and Art Department, agreed to. 


Crass V. 

10. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£27,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1894, for the Expenses of Her Majesty’s 
Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 

Dr. CLARK said, he thought the 
Government ought to have given them 
the Report on the Uganda Commission so 
that they could have had the Debate on 
this Vote now. For some reason or other 
the Government were concealing it, but 
he understood that a pledge had been 
given, and if that was carried out they 
would have a full day given to them after 
Easter to discuss the question. He would 
not discuss the question that night, but 
would vote against it. A number of 
them had changed their position since the 
Vote was last before them, but he hoped 
they had not changed their minds. He 
did not intend to discuss any of the points | 
until he saw the proposal made, but he 
might say a word or two from the 
economist’s standpoint. Here there was 
an increase of about 60 per cent. The 
Government having given them a free 
hand they had been very free with the 
money, and the Treasury had allowed 
them to do as they pleased. He did not 
think the present Government were 
responsible for the two African Com- 
panies, but they were as favourable to 
them as their predecessors, and made 
things as easy as they could at the ex- 
pense of the British taxpayer. On the 
ground that the money was not wanted 
and ought never to have been spent he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he under- 
stood they were to have a night to dis- 
cuss this question later on ; therefore, he 
agreed they should not to-night take up 
the time of the Committee in discussing 
this Vote, but there was a matter con- | 
nected with it which he did not under- 
stand. When the £12,000 was voted 
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last Session it was an honourable under- 
standing, he thought, that it was to cover 
the whole of the expenditure for this 
financial year—that it was the whole 
expenditare they would be put to until 
they got the Report and had an oppor. 
tunity of discussing the matter in the 
House. They now found, however, that 
the amount was to be increased by 
£27,500, altogether making very nearly 
£40,000 preliminary expenses, instead of 
the £12,000 they understood was to 
cover the inquiry. He dared say they 
would be told it also covered other 
expenses in connection with Uganda, but 
they were expenses which had nothing to 
do with the question for which the tax- 
payers had to pay ; and when they were 
told the whole expense would only be 
£12,000, it showed it was a very bad way 
of estimating the cost, and a most 
objectionable system of dealing with 
public money. They ought to have had 
some better explanation when they 
debated this matter 12 months ago ; they 
ought to have been told they were going 
to buy a lot of stores of which they knew 
nothing, not even what they were at the 
present moment. There were many ways 
in this country by which the money 
might be spent more satisfactorily. There 
were all sorts of demands from the 
working classes and the agricultural 
relasses. They refused to grant them 
money at a low rate of interest, but they 
could take the taxpayers’ money and 
spend it for the benefit of these Chartered 
-Companies. That was where the matter 
hinged. This was got up by a Chartered 
Company ; they were drawn into it and 
asked to buy their stores, and take over 
matters in connection with their 
\Company. All that was wrong. If the 
taxpayers of this country could afford to 
throw away their money by £40,000 at 
a time surely it would ve better and 
wiser to give it to the poor people of 
this country—to give it by way of 
assisting the people of this country to 
better their condition. He must com- 
plain that they had not had the Report 
yet, though it had been in this country 
for some months. He did not know 
whether there was any disagreement 
over the matter; but if there was, he 
hoped the Jingo spirit of the Government 
had not been successful. The new Prime 
Minister was understood to be in favour 
of a spirited foreign policy. In such a 
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policy he warned him that he would not 
be supported by the Radical Party in 
this House and their supporters through- 
out the country. They did not want a 
spirited foreign policy. They did not 
want to bolster up the British East 


—<Africa Company, and like companies. It 


was bad enough that these companies 
should plunder and rob this country 
through their share lists, but they might 
fairly object that public money should 
also be got hold of for the benefit 
directly or indirectly of these plundering 
companies. ~ That was very strong 
language, and if he could find stronger 
language in regard to these companies he 
should be glad to use it. Nothing 
could be worse than these companies, 
from the Liberator downwards; they 
were all pretty much on a level. He 
thought the Government had acted very 
unwisely in committing them to this 
large expenditure without first asking 
their consent. Their consent ought 
to be obtained before the money 
was spent, and not afterwards, 
because it was all nonsense to say they 
had any proper control over the money 
after it was spent, and that was another 
reason why he objected to this Vote. He 
had not gone into the Uganda Question, 
as he believed they were to have an 
opportunity later on to discuss it ; but if 
his hon. Friend went to a Division 
he should vote with him, for the purpose 
of protesting against this very bad 
system. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) said, the hon. Member who 
had just sat down had spoken of the 
East Africa Company as a plundering 
company. He was afraid the hon. Mem- 
ber had not given much attention to the 
recent negotiations that had been going 
on between the Government and the 
company, otherwise he might have 
thought the epithet should have been 
applied to the other party, and not to 
the company. The hon. Member objected 
to pay for stores he had not an oppor- 
tunity of examining. He was sure the 
Government and the whole House would 
be ready to give the hon. Member the 
opportunity of examining those stores if 
he would go to Uganda for that purpose. 
But he did not rise to oppose this Vote 
in any way. Last year when this Vote 
was brought forward the Opposition 
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stated they did not consider it in’ the 
least necessary to send Sir Gerald Portal 
to make the inquiry in Uganda; but as 
the Government decided upon that course 
of action the Opposition did not feel 
called on to dissent from it, in view of the 
expression of the Government that they 
had not sufficient information before 
them. As this Vote is in connection 
with the expenses of Sir Gerald Portal’s 
Mission, it would be the duty of the 
Opposition on this occasion, as on recent 
occasions, to support the Government 


against their owr followers. St ap 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) said, that all he desired to do 
was to warn the Government that in the 
event of their deciding on the policy of 
evacuating Uganda the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and those who took an interest 
in the diminution of slavery, would deem 
it their duty probably to oppose the 
Government, as they believed the policy 
of evacuation would encourage the Slave 
Trade. And if the Government proposed 
to extend the jurisdiction of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar over the district of Uganda 
the Anti-Slavery Society would also feel 
disposed to take a similar course, because 
it would be placing the Uganda district 
under the operation of Mahomedan law, 
and denying the right of protection to 
those inbabiting a British Protectorate. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE desired to say, 
in reference to the remarks of the last 
speaker, that if the Government did 
insist upon taking over Uganda there 
were several gentlemen who felt as 
strongly against slavery as his hon, 
Friend who would feel it their duty to 
oppose the action of the Government. 
Their views were so very ably and ex- 
haustively stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were now sitting on the 
Treasury Bench when they sat on the 
Opposition Bench a few years ago that 
it was unnecessary to re-state them. He 
believed that the Government had taken 
the Soudanese into their pay, and a good 
deal of this money had gone for the 
Soudanese who were acting as the British 
Guard. He had strongly opposed the 
expedition to Uganda. He thought it 
was a waste of money, and he was sorry 
they ever went there at all. The thing, 
however, had been done ; and the British 
Flag having been raised there, if it was 
absolutely necessary that some action 
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should be taken, he did hope that we 
should not assume all responsibility there, 
but that we should hand over Uganda to 
the Zanzibar Protectorate, which came, 
in a secondary way, under our Pro- 
tectorate, at the same time taking care 
that we did not increase in any sort of 
way the slavery that existed in that 
country, He thought, indeed, they ought 
to go further, and, having established a 
Zanzibar Protectorate, ought to do some- 
thing with a view to lessening the 
amount of slavery which existed there. 
He did not know why they had not yet 
got Sir Gerald Portal’s Report, because 
it was impossible to discuss the whole 
case until they had such Report. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
desired to express his sympathy with 
the warning addressed to the Government 
by the hon. Member for Darlington. He 
would like to add to that warning what 
he feared would not have the sympathy 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, 
and that was that if Uganda should be 
evacuated there would be the greatest 
anxiety amongst that important class of 
their countrymen who were interested in 
Protestant missions. These religious 
missions were supported by a _ very 
influential body of opinion and amongst 
some of the very best classes of the 
British population. He spoke with 
confidence when he said that these 
Missionary Organisations regarded with 
great anxiety the decision at which Her 
Majesty’s Government might arrive with 
reference to this important territory. 
Need he recall to the recollection of the 
Government the powerful agitation which 
was set on foot two years ago largely 
at the ‘nstance of these meritorious 
Organisations? He did not doubt that 
if a halting or retrograde policy 
were adopted by the Government now 
there might be a renewal of that agitation. 
Considering the great confidence that 
was expressed in the administration of 
the Foreign Department at that time, 
and considering that the noble Lord who 
was then Foreign Minister was now the 
head of the Government, they naturally 
felt great hope in his future conduct of 
affairs in this as in all other portions of 
the British Empire. He would venture 
to add another warning, and it was this 
—if there should be anything like an 


— evacuation of Uganda, would not the 
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door be opened to some Foreign Power 
to enter there? [“Yes!”] If that 
was to be the case, then there would be 
a great agitation among all those who 
were interested in the defence of the 
Empire, and to whom Imperial interests 
were dear. As for making this territory 
over to Zanzibar, that would be a step 
greatly for the worse. That would 
induce a fresh Mahomedan complication, 
Already one of the difficulties there was 
the existence of large sections of the 
Mahomedan religion, and with that 
particular religion there arose the dis- 
sensions of the various denominations, 
What with the existing trouble with the 
Mahomedans, what with the complica- 
tions of the Soudanese, many of whom 
were Mahomedans, and the introduction 
of a Mahomedan Power on the shores of 
the Great Lakes, there would be a 
political complication of a very extra- 
ordinary character, perfectly gratuitous, 
answering no practical or political pur- 
pose, and apparently adopted for no 
other reason but the hesitation to assume 
that responsibility which belonged to 
England. If there was to be peace kept 
between the various contending religious 
sects; if there was to be that harmony 
which ought to exist between them, such 
a happy situation of affairs could best be 
secured by the presence of British officers 
under the control, at all events, of a 
British superior. A British Commis- 
sioner or Plenipotentiary would be far 
more conducive to the peace of Uganda 
than any Mahomedan Power, including 
that of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
CotoneL NOLAN desired to know 
what was to be the position of the 
Catholics, who were getting on very 
well and had a moderate amount of arms, 
with which they did not kill anybody, 
when British officers went there and the 
Catholics were deprived of their arms ? He 
believed they had been fairly treated since 
the arrival of Sir Gerald Portal; but 
their arms had not been restored to them, 
and if they were left there unarmed and 
unprotected they would be at the mercy 
of Mahomedans, who had imbibed as 
much of the Koran as told them to kill 
anybody who stood in their way. If the 
Government were going to leave Uganda, 
in what position were they going to 
leave the Catholics? They had taken 
from them their arms, and left them ex- 
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posed to the Mussulmen, who had been 
brought down from all sides. 

*Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he understood from the earlier 
speeches that it was not intended to go 
into the question of the occupation of 
Uganda. He rose now to say he felt it 
his duty to vote with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Caithness on this question, 
because he thought it was hard to 
bring one’s mind to sanctioning the 
spending of money for what was going 
—en in Uganda. He wanted to draw the 

attention of the Committee to the last 
two speeches. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kingston rose to defend the 
Protestant religionists in that territory 
and to claim English protection and inter- 
ference on their account; and the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite had asked 
for the same protection for his Catholic 
-co-religionists. The argument appeared 
to be that because these respective sects 
of Christians, both of whom were aiming 
at occupying the same paradise and 
arriving there by pretty much the same 
means, could not agree with one another, 
that they must have English officers and 
guns to keep the peace between them. 
This was, to him, an additional reason 
why the gospel of war and of occupation 
should not he preached to these quarrel- 
ling Christians. One was tempted to 
exclaim, “ See how these Christians love 
one another ! ” 

Sir R. TEMPLE desired to say that 
nothing was further from his intention, 
and he was sure from that of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, than to say they 
wanted to obtain protection to prevent 
Christians killing one another. It was 
to protect Christians of all denominations 
from the native tribes, whether Mahome- 
dan or native. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) thought the moral to be drawn 
from this Debate was that the extra- 
ordinary delay of the Government was 
altogether most disastrous. For many a 
long year the matter had been before 
them, for many a long month the matter 
had been very closely brought home to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. He did not 
think there was any real occasion to send 

“Sir Gerald Portal for information. 
They had all the facts necessary. The 
House had been promised a Debate after 
Easter, and he hoped it would not be de- 
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layed. If the hon. Member for Caithness 
had had a little more time to consider the 
exact faets he would not haye spoken so 
hardly of the operations of the East 
Africa Company. 

Dr. CLARK said, they could not know 
the exact facts until they saw Sir Gerald 
Portal’s Report. 


Mr. LAWRENCE was surprised that 
the hon. Member should have criticised 
a company when he knew so very little 
of it. It would be very hard upon the 
company and on the people who lived 
in the district and had done so much to 
advance it if the Debate were postponed 
until near Whitsuntide, and he hoped, 
therefore, that it would be soon after 
Easter. The interests of individuals 
living in the district were seriously 
jeopardised ; and so were the interests of 
this country. He had just heard that 
the King of the Bedgians had established 
a station in the Nile Valley, and he would 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he had any in- 
formation how far foreign nations were 


trespassing on our sphere of action and ~ 


were doing a great deal to prejudice the 
future of a country that they had taken 
under their protection ? 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
said, he could not imagine a more unjust 
and outrageous attack than that which 
the hon. Member for Shipley had just 
made on the efforts of the East Africa 
Company and those who had done such 
good work in Uganda. It was well- 
known that Captain Lugard, and others 
who represented the interests of civilisa- 
tion and of order in that country, had 
succeeded not in promoting war and 
strife, as the hon. Member implied, but 
in preventing war, and in largely putting 
an end to those slave raids which had 
inflicted such injury and ruin on that 
part of Africa. This was a very grave 
question of the future. Many grave 
questions, which were not apparent to 
the hon. Member, were raised by the fate 
of Uganda. At this moment in the 
North of Africa British influence, British 
administration, and British civilisation 
were predominant in Egypt. In the 
South likewise the influence of the British 
power was extending rapidly northwards. 
Already it reached from Cape Town to 
the Zambesi, and even north of that 
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river, over Nyassaland. Comparatively 
small districts now intervened between the 
regions in the North and in the South 
which already were under British power 
and civilisation. Other nations, as they 
knew, were making great efforts to obtain 
control of the upper regious of the Nile 
just North of Uganda, and to interpose 
between the advancing forces of Great 
The French and Belgians both 
were at this moment sending strong 
expeditions into the Equatorial Provinces 
An opportunity now 
offered for the extension and develop- 
ment of British influence and commerce 
in those regions, which was probably 
without parallel in the history of Africa. 
If this critical opportunity were not lost, 
we might very soon learn with pride that 
the whole vast region from Alexandria to 
Cape Town was under British hegemony. 
Any Member of this House who from 
pseudo-humanitarian, motives would com- 
pel the natives of Uganda to continue 
in the internecine conflicts in which they 
had been engaged for so many years, and 
would prevent British influence and 
power from restoring order, and peace, 
and civilisation to those regions, and who 
would also close those regions which 
offered great openings to our stagnating 
commerce, was not only doing his utmost 
to deal a blow to the true interests of 
civilisation, but also doing his utmost to 
injure the commercial prosperity of his 
country. He (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
had no intention of speaking on this sub- 
ject ; but when he heard the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Shipley, evidently 
influenced by that malevolent pseudo- 
humanitarianism which was too common 
among gentlemen of his political per- 
suasion, he felt bound to intervene with 
these few words. He trusted that the 
Government, inthe settlement of Uganda, 
would bear in mind the great issues that 
were at stake. He trusted that they 
would look at this question not only 
from the point of view of the East 
Africa Company—a Company with which 
he had no interest whatever—or from that 
of the missionaries—English, and Scotch, 
and Roman Catholic, who had done a 
noble work in those regions—but that 
they would especially bear in mind the 
splendid Imperial interests now involved, 
and realise how important it was that 
British influence and power should not 
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now be withdrawn from this great and 
commanding position. 

*Sir J. LENG (Dundee) said, he 
trusted the views of the hon. Member 
for Caithness would not be regarded as 
representing the views of the general 
body of Liberal Members, or more par- 
ticularly of the Liberal Members for 
Scotland. If there was one part of the 
country more than another which had 
expressed a strong interest with regard to 
our maintaining the position in which we 
found ourselves in Uganda he thought it 


was Scotland. Captain Lugard nowhere ~ 


had larger or more enthusiastic meet- 
ings than those which were held in the 
large commercial centres of that country. 
Not only so, but those meetings were 
attended by many earnest religious 
people—supporters of our great Mis- 
sionary Institutions, who, by their ex- 
pressions at those meetings, indicated 
that they considered any retreat from the 
position that the Government had taken 
up there would be not only a great blow 
to civilisation, but also to the advance- 
ment of our common Christianity. He 
understood that this Vote was simply to 
meet the expenses which arose in main- 
taining our position in Uganda. In- 
quiries had been made into the question 
by request of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to enable them to come to a de- 
cision. The country at one time was 
in a state of anarchy. Wars were going 
on between the native tribes, and unless 
the interference that did take place had 
taken place, the results would have been 
most disastrous. He hoped there would 
not be, on the Liberal side of the House 
more particularly, a disposition on such 
an occasion as this to place the worst 
construction upon the actions of our 
own countrymen, and, as far as possible, 
to diminish our influence on that great 
Continent. They should have some 
regard to the manner in which our 
Empire had been made. It had not 
been made by a succession of retreats. 
The mottoof Englishmen and Scotchmen 
everywhere had been “Forward.” It 
should be so still. He, for one, was not 
for hauling down the British flag 
wherever it had been properly hoisted. 
There was a great difference between mere 
Jingoism and true Constitutional views 
of the progress of our country and of our 
Empire ; and it would be a disastrous 
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day forthe Liberal Party if they forgot 
that it wasa Party which in the past had 
identified itself with our Imperial pro- 
gress. He, for one, had felt it his duty 
to enter his protest against what was the 
inclination of a small section of the 
Liberal Party, as he thought, to lower 
its position in the face of the country. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I certainly did not expect that so 
many points would have been raised in 
the course of this Debate, and I have no 
intention of in any way anticipating what 
the decision of the Government as to the 
future of Uganda is going to be. We 
have promised the House already more 
than once that this decision will be 
announced soon after Easter, and that 
we will afford every facility for a full 
discussion of that decision. I see from 
the present Debate that the Government 
have been very fairly and freely warned 
that whatever their decision may be, 
whether it be to stay or to leave the 
country, they must expect determined 
opposition from one quarter of the 
House or another. I do not know that 
this is a new incident for any Govern- 
ment. I think I can understand very 
well the reason why some Members 
should have expressed disappointment 
that Sir Gerald Portal’s Report has 
not yet been presented. But I should 
like to point out that unforeseen circum- 
stances have occurred which have de- 
layed the presentation of Sir Gerald 
Portal’s Report. Sir Gerald Portal on 
his way to England revised his Report 
very adequately and completely, and it 
was not received by the Government 
until a comparatively late date. The 
Government then naturally felt that 
before making up their minds it would 
be au immense advantage to them to 
have the opportunity of close personal 
communication with Sir Gerald Portal 
himself. The House knows very well 
the sad circumstance that has taken 
place. Sir Gerald Portal’s death has not 
only been a loss to the House and to the 
Government so far as this particular 
question is concerned, but his death is a 


distinct loss to the country as regards | y 


much future public service. But though 
the Report has been delayed, the delay 
has entailed no loss to the country. The 
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Government announced last year that 
they intended to maintain, pending the 
presentation of the Report, the ther ex- 
isting condition of affairs in Uganda, so 
that it might be possible either to take 
over the country or leave it. That 
freedom of choice has been kept perfectly 
open. Therefore, although the announce- 
ment of the decision may have been 
delayed, so far as the interests of this 
country in Uganda are concerned, they 
have been preserved at the present time 
as fully as they were a year ago, and the 
choice of hon. Members as regard their 
vote will be just as free three or four 
weeks hence as it is at the present time, 
or as it would have been a year ago. 
The Government have instituted a policy 
of inquiry ; and with regard to the policy 
of inquiry, some hon. Members on the 
other side of the House say they consider 
no inquiry is necessary. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool said so, and he was 
cheered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean. Why 
did the hon. Member for Liverpool say 
that he considered no inquiry was 
necessary ? 

Mr. LAWRENCE: I stated that the 
facts were perfectly known on which a 
policy could be framed. 

*Srr E. GREY: Yes; but the con- 
clusion the hon. Member would have 
drawn from the facts is that the country 
should be retained; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean would have drawn the conclusion 
that it should not be retained. Surely 
that is a complete justification of the 
policy of inquiry. The hon. Member for 
Peterborough complained that the Go- 
vernment did not keep the pledge they 
gave when they took the Vote of £12,000 
about a year ago. But the Government 
never pledged themselves to come to a 
decision about Uganda in the course of a 
year or in any time short of a year. All 
they promised was that as soon as the 
inquiry was completed a decision should 
be come to, and until that inquiry is 
completed the future of Ugandashall not 
be pledged. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Does this 
Vote go beyond the present financial 
ear ? 

Sir E. GREY: The Vote does not 
go beyond the present financial year. The 
hon. Member also thinks the expense has 
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been too great. He complained that we 
ought not to have taken over a lot of 
stores from the East Africa Company. 
The Government did not take over the 
stores because it benefited the East 
Africa Company, but because these stores 
were necessary for the Mission they had 
sent to the country. Surely the hon. 
Member would not have the Government 
reject these stores which were on the spot 
simply because they belonged to the 
i i a and send for a_ brand-new 
ot. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: The hon. 
Baronet ought to have told us that he 
would want this extra money when he 
asked for the £12,000. 

Sir E. GREY: The Government 
could not possibly tell how long it would 
take to complete the inquiry and to inves- 
tigate all the circumstances of the case. 
No pledge as to a limit of time was given 
last year. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton remarked upon the fact that part 
of the money had been paid to the Sou- 
danese in the country. The Soudanese 
were not brought into the country by Sir 
Gerald Portal; they were there before 
his Mission arrived. Here was a large 
body of men in the country who could be 
employed to maintain the British position 
there during the temporary occupation 
necessary for the inquiry, They were 
the very men for the purpose in many 
ways, and, being on the spot, they were 
to be had cheaply. It was only reason- 
able, therefore, that if any people were 
to be paid to support the Mission in 
Uganda these Soudanese were the most 
suitable. If these Soudanese had not 
been taken over there would have been 
turned loose in the middle of Africa an 
armed band of men, excellent under dis- 
cipline, but very formidable without disci- 
pline. It would be impossible to say what 
the conduct of those men would have 
been. They would have been a danger in 
any part of the country. At present the 
men are kept under control ; and, if their 
services are no longer needed, they are 
now gathered together in one place and 
can be turned over to other employers, no 
one being the worse. As to the question 
of the Catholics, which has been raised 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way, of course there is no need to say 
that as long as the present Government 
exercises any influence in Uganda they 
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will take care that it is exercised most 
impartially between the different Religious 
Bodies. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway admitted that since Sir Gerald 
Portal went to the country the Catholics 
have had pnoreason to complain of any un- 
fair treatment. But he said that they had 
been left without any arms in their 
hands. To-a great extent it is very 
desirable that masses of natives in Africa 
should be without arms; and I have no 
reason to suppose that the Catholic body 
was less well armed than their neighbours 
the Protestant body. 

CotoneL NOLAN : What are they to 
do against these Soudanese, whom the 
hon. Baronet says would be a danger if 
the British influence was withdrawn ? 

*Sir E. GREY: That will be a most 
appropriate question to raise when 
the future of Uganda is decided by 
the Government. The Government 
have pledged themselves that the preseut 
condition of things shall be maintained 
until their decision is announced, and on 
that occasion the question raised by the 
hon. and gallant Member can be discussed. 
With respect to the warnings given on 
behalf of the Anti-Slavery Society, they 
will be borne in mind. I think it a little 
unfair for the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough to found upon the action of the 
Government in regard to this policy of 
inquiry a charge of indulging io a spirited 
foreign policy. When the Government 
came into Office they naturally knew 
They had to go 
for any information about the country to 
the Reports of people who had been on the 
spot, and everyone who had been on the 
spot told them that if Uganda were aban- 
doned it would become the centre of the 
Slave Trade, that massacres would follow 
between sections of the natives, and that 
then the Mahomedans would probably 
fall upon the survivors. They were 
further told that great possibilities of 
future trade would be lost to this country 
if Uganda were abandoned. Before the 
Report of Sir Gerald Portal is laid 
and before the decision of the Govern- 
ment is announced—I am not going tosay 
anything as to how far those apprehensions 
were well founded or not, but that was 
the information that was given to the 
Governmeut when they came into Office 
by everyone who had been on the spot. 





We had no means of disproving that at 

















the time, and we were bownd—and it 
was the very least that we could do— 
before we left the country to send some 
responsible man on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to inquire iuto the condition of 
things in Uganda and see Whether these 
-capprehensions were well founded or tot. 
Surely it was hardly fair to say that this 
rendered the Government liable to acharge 
of indulging in a spirited or perhaps a 
Jingo policy. The Government in send- 
lng this Mission of inquiry kept their 
word to both sides of the House, both to 
those who were in favour of staying in 
Uganda and those who wished to with- 
draw, and I can asstire the Committee that 
the Government is most atxious that 
there shall be no further delay in an- 
nouncing their decision and having a 
discussion in the House, which shall 
settle—I hope for many years to come— 

rhaps for ever, what the future of 
Jganda is to be. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 198 ; 


— Noes 9.—(Division List, No. 6. 


11. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£88,567, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1894, fot stindry Colonial Services and 
tertain Charges dontiedted with South Africa.” 

Mr. HANBURY said, he observed 
that we paid to High Commissioners 
travelling aud other expenses. He 
wished to know whether the salary of 
the High Commissioner was paid by the 
Cape Government or by the Imperial 
Government, as there was no mention of 
salary in the Vote? If the Cape Go- 
vernment paid the salary and the Im- 
perial Government the expenses, it was an 
anomalous position. He thought the 
salary ought to be paid by the Imperial 
Government. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON said, the salary of 
the High Commissioner was paid from 
three sources : £5,000 from the Cape Go- 
vernment, £3,000 as High Commissioner, 
and £1,000 from Imperial funds, making 
£9,000 in all, which he thought, under 
the circumstances, was a living wage. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Dundee was a little 
hard on the Liberal Government, for, 
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from his point of view, the Liberal Go- 
yernment was not sufficiently Jingo. 
Whatever it might be elsewhere, in 
Africa it was persistently Jingo. They, 
who were opposed to! all this annexation 
and massacre of black people, were less 
anxious when a Conservative Govern- 
mént were in than when a Liberal Go- 
vernment were in. He supposed the 
reason was that the Conservative Go- 
vernment did not want the whole Oppo- 
sition or the Front Bench attacking 
them for their policy, and, therefore, 
they did not encourage these enterprises 
in Africa, But when a Liberal Govern- 
ment were in they encouraged these 
enterprises, knowing that they had the 
whole of the Conservative Opposition to 
support them, with a certain number of 
theirown Party. Having a quiet time 
at home, they offered up on the altar of 
their happiness a certain number of African 
blacks. In this sum there was an item for 
the Bechuanaland Police Force. He did 
not intend to go into everything that had 
taken place in Matabeleland. He had 
already expressed his views on that sub- 
ject, and would now only refer to two 
poiuts to show why he was opposed to 
this particular Vote. The origin of this 
war was that the Chartered Company, 
finding themselves almost ruined by 
Mashonaland, of which they had posses- 
sion, determined to obtain the neighbour- 
ing country, which they thought was 
rich, or thought they would be able to 
persuade people was rich, and thereby ob- 
tain their money. Of course, a pretext 
was necessary. Therefore, Lobengula 
was asked to come into Mashonaland to 
chastise certain of his Mashonaland 
subjects. This Lobengula did, and did 
very cruelly no doubt, being a savage. 
The officers uf the Chattered Company 
then told the men that they must clear 
out of Mashonaland within an hour, and 
within three hours they pursued them, 
killing and wounding a large number. 
Upon this Lobengula complained of the 
action of the company, and the com- 
pany complained of the action of Loben- 
gula, saying that he intended to return 
to Mashona with a large force. Loben- 
gula wrote to the High Commissioner, 
and did all he could in order to convinee 
the company that he did not desire to 
engagein war. But, of course, the object 
of the eompany was to seize Matabele- 
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land in order to restore their damaged 
finances, and so the war was forced on. 
This war was waged with great cruelty. 
The Chartered Company had a number 
of Maxim guns, and the Matabele being 
very brave advanced on these guns and 
were mowed down. He had often asked 
‘about the wounded, mainly for the 
reason that he found in a telegraph 
Despatch from Mr. Rhodes that the 
killed and wounded numbered 3,000, of 
which'2,000 were wounded ; and that over 
30 wounded were brought into Buluwayo. 
They had been told that the wounded 
Matabele were carried away by their 
friends, but that was absolutely impos- 
sible. Out of 4,000 Matabele, 1,000 were 
killed, 2,000 were wounded, and 1,000 
were neither killed nor wounded; and 
they were asked to believe that the 2,000 
wounded were carried away by the 1,000 
who were neither killed nor wounded 
from under the fire of the Maxim guns. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
dissented. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Gentleman, as usual, knew nothing of the 
subject. His whole stock-in-trade con- 
sisted of general, vague abuse of every- 
one on the Ministerial side and the 
waving of the British flag, although he 
believed the hon. Gentleman was an 
American, not an English citizen. [“ Oh, 
oh !” and “ Order, order!”] Well, he 
did not like these Americans. He con- 
tended that the war was cruelly waged. 
Lobengula sent two Envoys to Mr, 
Dawson, and they were killed by “an 
unfortunate accident,” as it was called. 
He was bound to say that the war was 
carried on in a manner altogether incon- 
sistent with the rules of civilised warfare 
—even against blacks. No doubt there 
were honourable men in the company’s 
forces. There were always a number of 
honourable men who for the love of 
adventure more than anything else were 
ever ready to accompany these expedi- 
tions. But these did not represent the 
mass of the company’s forces. The 
terms of service of some of the forces of 
the Chartered Company was that they 
should receive a certain portion of land, 
a number of mining claims, and a certain 
share of loot—the word “loot” was 
actually used in the agreement. He 
challenged anyone acquainted with 
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the sort of men who should be properly 
enlisted to serve in conjunction with Im- 
perial forces. He called them, as he had 
always called them, filibusters and des- 
peradoes, who only went there with the 
object of obtaining loot and land and 
destroying the proprietors of the soil, 
The wmilitary kraals of the Matabele 
were burnt, and at last the company’s 
forces arrived at Buluwayo, and, so far 
as he understood, the whole country had 
been seized. Lobengula and many of 
his men had been driven into the 
jungle or swamps, where they had 
died of starvation or small - pox. 
Surely it was reasonable that some 
few Members in that House should pro- 
test against any forces of the Imperial 
Government engaging in war for the sake 
of a company. Afterall, a company was 
only a collection of individuals. The 
question was, what was the action of the 
Government in this matter? They re- 
cognised the war on the parc of the 
Chartered Company, and ordered Sir 
Henry Loch, he believed, to direct 
the Bechuanaland Police Force to be 
strengthened in order to join in the 
attack on Lobengula. Hon. Gentlemen 
would remember that they were informed 
that the Bechuanaland Police had been 
fired on by certain of the Matabele, and 
that this was the reason for the war. 
That did not appear in the Blue Books. 
He had looked through them and had 
failed to find anything about it. It 
appeared to him that the allegation was 
dismissed when it had served its turn. 

Mr. $8. BUXTON : It is in the earlier 
Blue Book. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that even 
if it was in an earlier Blue Book what 
did it amount to? No attempt was 
made to inquire into the matter. Loben- 
gula was not asked to give up the men 
who had fired on the company’s forces, 
but war was declared against the Mata- 
bele. One of the reasons given in the 
Blue Book why the Bechuanaland Police 
were reinforced and ordered to advance 
to the frontier was on account of a fear 
which was stated to exist lest liquor 
should be introduced into Khama’s country. 
Well, Matabeleland having been con- 
quered, the question was, to whom did it 
belong ? On what grounds could it be 
contended that this country, which was 
as large as France, had become the pro- 
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perty of the Chartered Company? The 


Solicitor General gave it as his opinion 
that no Chartered Company could acquire 
by conquest property which had been 
brought under the British flag. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman laughed at 
the idea that it could become the pro- 
perty of the company. If individuals 
acquired territory by conquest, it became 
the property of the country of which 
those individuals were subjects. Then 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies fell back on certain con- 
eessions. He (Mr. Labouchere) inquired 
about those, too. He had asked the 
Solicitor General if the case had been 
put before him, and he had said that it 
had not, and that, therefore, he could not 
answer it. He had asked the Under 
Secretary if he would put it to the 
Solicitor General, and his hon. Friend 
declined to state a case, probably becanse 
there was no case to put. The Colonial 
Office appeared to be in the position of 
being obliged to accept every trumped- 
up statement put before it by the 
Chartered Company. In regard to the 
mining concession, not in the name of the 
Queen, but the Queen herself wrote to 
King Lobengula stating that if he would 
agree to the concession—which he sub- 
sequently said he had been cheated out 
of—she would pledge her word that he 
should in no sort of way be damnified 
thereby, and that the persons enjoying 
the concessions should not exercise any 
jurisdiction over his subjects, and 
that the former should only dig for 
gold where he permitted them to dig. 
Surely the Government were bound to 
support and respect the pledge of the 
Queen, and to step forward, not to help the 
company, but todefend Lobengula. The 
Under Secretary said that these matters 
concerned the late Government, but he 
should think that if any policy ought to 
be continuous it ought to be one which 
was based upon the pledged word of the 
Queen. He was satisfied that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Fer- 
gusson) would have bounded into the air 
with indignation if it were suggested to 
him that the pledges embodied in the 
Queen’s word given under a Tory Go- 
vernment were to be thrown aside when 
a Liberal Government came into power. 
If the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
however, would look at thequestions put 
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in the House and the answers returned, 
he would find that there had been no 
continuity of policy. None of the con- 
cessions gave the right to acquire land, 
but that which this Chartered Company 
possessed under the Treaty with Loben- 
gula in cases where they were mining by 
the permission of the King. There they 
were allowed to take land, but nowhere 
else. But it seemed to the company more 
simple to go and take the land. It was 
never intended that the company were to 
compel the Native Chiefs to make con- 
cessions of land to them under duress. 
Reading through the Blue Book it 
seemed to him that the Colonial Office 
were terrified by Mr. Rhodes. They 
wrote to the company saying that they 
should do so-and-so. Mr. Rhodes laughed 
at them, and then they backed out. What 
value had the company put upon the land 
which they had acquired through these 
forced concessions ? At a meeting of the 
shareholders of the company that was 
held in London the shareholders voted 
£1,000,000 worth of shares to Mr. Rhodes 
and his fellow-promoters, whilst they 
voted £1,500,000 to themselves in the way 
of bonus. Even presuming that the 
view of the Government with regard to 
the rights of the company to obtain this 
land was well founded, why in the name 
of wonder should the taxpayers of this 
country be called upon to pay this sum 
of £80,000 in order to enable the company 
to enter upon this land, which they de- 
scribed as flowing with milk and honey 
and teeming with gold, when the company 
themselves were voting away millions ? 
The company were well able to pay it 
themselves; and if it were advanced at 
all, why was it not advanced as a loan, 
and made a charge upon the company’s 
funds? He therefore moved to reduce 
the Vote by £80,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item Q, of £80,000 (Bechuanaland 
Grant in Aid), be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.”"—( Mr. Labouchere.) 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said, 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
had just made a speech of a very dif- 
ferent nature from that which he had made 
when the subject came up before, because 
he had now dealt with the matter rather 
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from a practical point of view and with 
less of those personal attacks upon the 
Company which he would not say graced 
his former speeches. He would not go 
over again the whole question as to the 
origin of the war, nor into the question as 
to the way in which the operations had 
been conducted, The Committee were 
perfectly well aware that the view taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government in relation 
to this matter did not agree with that of 
the hon. Member ; and, in reply to the 
remarks of the hon. Member, he could 
only repeat what he had already had 
occasion tu state as clearly as he could. 
He had already stated that, so far as he 
could judge, and in the opinion of the 
Government, the war had not been pro- 
voked by the Company : further, that, 
as a matter of fact—though very probably 
at some time or other the Company might 
have come into conflict with Lobengula— 
as regarded last autumn, at all events, 
the war was to the Company very un- 
welcome and unexpected. And all he 
could say was that the information that 
had reached him since he made that 
statement confirmed its accuracy. The 
war was very inconvenient at the time to 
the Company ; and he was convinced that 
the only desire of the Company was to 
live in peace with Lobengula, and to 
endeavour to develop Mashonaland, be- 
fore any extension was made into 
Matabeleland. He did not deny that 
at some time or other it was likely that 
the Company would have extended their 
operations into Matabeleland. With 
regard to the way in which the war was 
conducted, the hon. Member had said 
that it had been marked by great 
brutality. Well, he had endeavoured to 
obtain every possible scrap of informa- 
tion, anonymous and otherwise, and he 
said, speaking with a full sense of responsi- 
bility, that, broadly speaking, the opera- 
tions were conducted with humanity and 
propriety. He did not say that there 
might not have been isolated cases of 
barbarity and inhumanity. Unfortu- 
nately, war was brutal and brutalising, and 
the incidents of no war would bear a 
microscopical examination ; but he be- 
lieved that these hostilities would com- 
pare favourably in that matter with any 
other of our native wars. He asserted, 
at all events, that the leaders of these 
operations—those who were responsible 
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for them—did desire, having no hostility 
to the Matabele as such, while carrying 
out the operations successfully, to do as 
little harm and hurt to the Matabele as 
was possible under the circumstances. As 
regarded the question of the wounded, 
his hon, Friend appeared to know exactly 
how many wounded there ought to have 
been 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Excuse me; 
I cited a telegraphic Despatch from Mr, 
Rhodes himself. 

Mr. S. BUXTON said, that that 
particular telegram he had never been 
able to see. Perhaps in the excitement 
of the moment ;there was exaggeration 
in Mr. Rhodes’s estimate. But, how= 
ever that might be, it was quite clear from 
the accounts received that the number 
of killed and wounded did not approach 
anything like the 3,000 mentioned by his 
hon. Friend ; indeed, the official informa- 
tion showed that it did not reach half 
that number. Further, the fighting was 
in no respect of the nature described, 
The greater — of the fighting was 
mainly in the bush and at longish ran 
and the Matabele had ample opportunity 
of carrying off their wounded, while those 
left on the field received, he fully be- 
lieved, succowr and help from the Com- 
pany’s troops, so far as their limited means 
permitted—and their means were very 
limited. He did not wish to go further 
into the question, because the bow 
Member had only raised it incidentally, 
but he thought it only just, from all the 
information he had been able to obtain, to 
say so much in regard to these two 
matters. The hon, Gentleman had 
suggested that ss the Company were 
going to take possession of the couuttY, 
the cost of the war ought to fall upon 
the shareholders. But the whole sum 
which the Government were now asking 
for was incurred for Imperial purposes, 
and to enable them to carry out their 
Imperial responsibilities. He did not 
think that anybody would deny that when 
difficulties arose between Lobengula and 
the Company it was the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take care that 
the lives and property of those within the 
territory for which the British Govern- 
ment was responsible should be protected. 
This expenditure for which the House 
was asked to provide was primarily for 
Imperial purposes, and only secondarily 
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for the benefit of the Company. To their 
success, when hostilities had began, we 
could not be indifferent. And he ventured 
to say that the -presence and action of 
the Imperial force had effected a very 
material diversion, and had donemuch to 
ensure the success of the Company’s 
columns. He could hardly think that 
his hon. Friend was serious in suggesting 
that the bill should be sent in to Mr. 
Rhodes. His hon. Friend said that if 
the Company obtained thecountry they 
ought to pay the cost. But they would 
take it over burdened with considerable 
administrative expenditure, for the Go- 
vernment would insist upon the introduc- 
tion of a satisfactory system of adminis- 
tration and securities for the protection of 
the natives. Looking at the matter from 


the Imperial point of view, the British. 


taxpayer would largely benefit. The 
great cost of Bechuanaland had arisen 
from the necessity of keeping up a large 
and expensive police force on the border, 
owing to the proximity of the warlike 
and restless Matabele, and in future the 
expenditure could be considerably re- 
duced. One cause of expenditure had 
been the heavy cost of transport, and he 
hoped that, when the time came, the 
Government would have the support of 
his hon. Friend in the matter of the 
railway extension. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked if the 
question of the railway would be sub- 
mitted to the House ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON said, the railway 
was still a matter of negotiation, but the 
Goverument pledged themselves that 
nothing would be done to commit them 
until the House had had an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion in regard to it. 
There was only one further matter to 
which his hon. Friend had referred, and 
that was the question of the concessions. 
They discussed that on the last occasion 
at some considerable length, and the posi- 
tion which the Government had taken up 
in regard to that matter, and the position 
they were bound to take up, was that 
these concessions were recognised and 
confirmed by the late Government ; they 
had been confirmed and acted upon for 
some years past, and they had really 
never been repudiated, but had been 
recognised by Lobengula himself. That 
being so, it would have been quite 
impossible for the Government, coming 
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in at the eleventh hour, to repudiate those 
concessions, even if they had wished to 
do so. As to the final disposal of 
Matabeleland itself, he had“hoped before 
this Debate came on to have been in a 
position to lay the settlement before the 
House for their consideration. He re- 
gretted to say, however, that there had 
been unavoidable delays, and the Go- 
vernment had not been able to decide 
the matter finally in all its details so as 
to lay it before the House. He would, 
however, state broadly what the pro- 
posals of the Government with refer- 
ence to Matabeleland were. On going 
carefully into the matter they found that 
there were nominally two alternatives 
before them—namely, the creation of a 
Crown Colony on the one hand, or the 
utilisation of the existing machinery of 


the Charter on the other. Though 
there were, in his opinion, great 
advantages in the Crown Colony 


system over government by a Chartered 
Company, broadly speaking there was 
really no alternative before the Govern- 
ment. They had to utilise the existing 
state of things under the Charter, and 
they could not create a Crown Colony in 
Matabeleland, because they found that 
the Charter did absolutely include Mata- 
beleland as well as, and as much as, 
Mashonaland. It was the evident inten- 
tion when the Charter was granted that 
the Company should at some future time 
administer -Matabeleland as well as 
Mashonaland, 

Dr. CLARK : But not steal it. 

Mr. S. BUXTON said, those districts 
had been administered under a regular 
form of government for some time, and, 
when the necessity arose—as it did 
arise after the war—of deciding 
under what form of government Mata- 
beleland should be placed, it became 
in the view of the Government 
essential, in the circumstances, to extend , 
the operations of administration under 
the Charter. Looking at the question 
all round that was the conclusion which 
the Government came to; and this 
certainly was the strong opinion in the 
colony itself, Though they ought not to 
accept colonial opinion if it was thought 
to be inconsistent with justice and right, 
they ought to take it favourably into 
account in considering such a question 


as this. Broadly speaking, the proposal 
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of the Government was this, and he wished 
to add that the Company had met 
the Government loyally in the matter. 
They proposed to supersede, both for 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland, the old 
loose, experimental system of Govern- 
ment by an administration on a stronger 
and a more definite basis. There would 
be a Governing Body consisting of an 
Administrator, a Judge, and three Mem- 
bers of Council, who would have practi- 
cally the power to administer both 
countries as one. The Administrator 
aud Judge would be nominated by the 
Company, but appointed only with the 
direct assent of the Secretary of State, 
and the Judge would be irremovable, 
except by the Secretary of State. As 
to the natives, who were their chief care, 
their laws and their rights would be 
carefully preserved, while their material 
position would be dealt with by a Land 
Commission, consisting of three members, 
one the Judge, a second nominated by the 
Secretary of State, and the third by the 
Company. That Commission will report 
to the Secretary of State, and its decisions 
will be subject to revision at home. 
The first duty of that Commission will 
be to see that sufficient and suitable land 
is allotted to the natives, and that their 
agricultural and grazing requirements 
are fully complied with. Under these 
circumstances, the Government believed 
they would have a system of administra- 
tion which would be of advantage to 
that part of South Africa, and were 
clear in their minds that the rights and 
necessities of the natives would be fully 
met. Looking at the matter broadly, 
whatever might be thought of the 
hostilities, their causes, and the way 
in which they were carried through, 
there could be little doubt that the 
Matabele themselves, relieved of a cruel 
yokeand a grinding blood tax, would, with 
sufficient land, cattle, and water, be able 
to settle down peacefully, and would 
certainly be better off than before. 
With regard to the subsidiary tribes, 
the Mashonas and others would be 
relieved from what was to them a 
frightful tyranny, barbarity, and slavery, 
and they, too, would be far better off than 
before. He did not say that in justification 
of any war which might not in itself be 
just, but he contended that the war was 
not premeditated by the Company, and that 
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when undertaken it was carried through 
with skill, suecess, and humanity. He 
was sure that since the war the natives 
had been treated with the utmost possible 
consideration, and all the evidence in the 
possession of the Government went to 
show that the Company, so far as it had 
had direct dealings with the natives, had 
treated them with kindness and considera- 
tion. In defending the Vote, he would 
not put it on the ground that this was 
the smallest Vote ever proposed for a 
native war—some of them had cost 
millions, most of them hundreds of 
thousands of pounds—but would merely 
say that the operations had been con- 
ducted skilfully and economically, and 
the upshot would be to the benefit of the 
Europeans and no less of the natives 
themselves. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
remarked that after the satisfactory 
speech of the Under Secretary he should 
not have troubled the House with any 
observations but for the fact that the 
Member for Northampton, in the course 
of his speech, saw fit to make what he 
thought he was justified in describing as 
a gross personal attack upon himself. The 
attack was altogether unworthy of 
notice, and he should only notice it be- 
cause these statements, if not contra- 
dicted, undoubtedly tended to create pre- 
judice against the person who was 
attacked. He would only say this to the 
Committee—that his ancestors were 
entirely English, that he had a legal 
claim to be a British subject, and that he 
was a British subject. 

Mr. DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Order, 
order! Iam loth to interrupt the hon. 
Member. What he says is true, that an 
attack was made upon him, and I was 
on the point of rising to call the hon. 
Member for Northampton to Order when 
he made that attack. It would be un- 
desirable to continue the subject, and it 
would certainly be out of Order. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I withdraw 
it with pleasure. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
should say nothing more as to that 
matter, having said all he wished to say. 
The hon. Gentleman in his statement 
to the Committee had made a very 
different speech to that which the 
House was accustomed to hear from 
him. They had heard from the hon. 
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Gentleman before very grievous attacks 
upon our colonists in Mashonaland and 
upon the conduct of the war. On pre- 
vious occasions the hon. Member had 
brought charges of gross barbarity 
against the colonists, and the men who 
earried out a campaign of unexampled 
success against a very numerous aud 
very well-organised enemy, but they had 
heard no attempt on the part of the 
hon. Member to-night to justify the 
statements he had made before. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Do you want 
me to? 

Sm E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
said, the hon. Member asked him if he 
wanted him to. He told him he did not 
believe he could. The hon. Gentleman 
by his attacks had caused most grievous 
suffering to the relations of these gallant 
Englishmen who had been engaged in 
defending the interests of the country 
and the Empire, and their own homes 
in Mashonaland. When the Vote came 
on to-night the hon. Member made one 
or two vague statements about the 
massacre of wounded, but he had not in 
any way attempted to justify the gros: 
and absolutely unjustifiable attacks which 
he had made upon previous occasions 
against our colonists who were engaged 
in that campaign. He was not sur- 
prised that the relations of the gallant 
men engaged in the expedition should 
have challenged the statements of the 
hon. Member in language which could 
not be misunderstood and which he was 
bound as a Member of the House and 
an honourable man to answer. The 
Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
stated in his place that no war was ever 
conducted with greater consideration for 
the vanquished compared favourably 
with other wars. As the hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, everyone knew that in 
warfare there must always be instances, 
however small, of treatment of the van- 
quished which every humane man in 
sma times would regret. The hon. 

ember for Northampton, however, had 
done far more than allege there were 
these casual instances. He had over 
and over again in this House and in the 
Press brought charges of general cruelty 
against our colonists who had carried 
this war to a successful termination, and 
he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) declared 
that the hon. Member had not said one 
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single sentence in justification of these 
charges, and he did not believe he had 
any facts at his command upon which 
he could justify them. The hon. 
Gentleman had said it was impossible to 
carry away the wounded men, but the 
Under Secretary had shown how the 
conditions of this campaign differed from 
ordinary European warfare. Our fellow- 
countrymen in that campaign were a 
small body—from 600 to 800 men. 
They had to fight in laagers, the enemy 
attacked them, and only on one occasion 
after attack did a small body of mounted 
men issue from a laager. On all other 
occasions they assumed the defensive, 
and simply repulsed any attack that was 
made upon them. Undoubtedly the 
Matabele suffered heavily, and though 
they were barbarians whose whole past 
had been cruel, and who had inflicted 
heavy sufferings on their fellow tribes, 
still they regretted that many of them 
should have been killed and wounded. 
It was perfectly evident, however, that 
in a struggle of this kind that, if the 
enemy had once reached the British 
laager and come to close quarters with 
our men, it would have been a question of 
the entire annihilation of the British 
force. But to say that the Matabele, 
who numbered thousands, as against a 
few hundred white men, were not able to 
carry off their wounded was utterly 
absurd. The wounded were carried away 
by their comrades just as were the 
wounded in the Soudan. The Soudanese 
attacked our forces ani were repulsed, 
and many wounded lay on the field of 
battle, but they were invariably carried 
off by their comrades. Some thousands 
of the Matabele survived, and to suggest 
that the survivors could not carry off the 
wounded was an utter absurdity. The 
hon. Gentleman had altogether failed to 
substantiate the charges against our 
colonists, and he wanted this £80,000 
for the extra Bechuanaland police im- 
posed upon the Chartered Company. 
Was the hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Chartered Company had been put to 
great expense by this campaign, an 
expense far greater than the sum of 
£80,000 which was now asked for? 
The result of the action of the Company, 
as had been well said by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had spoken on behalf of the 
Government, was the destruction of a 
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barbaric organisation which was a con- 
tinual source of danger to neighbouring 
tribes and of peril to our English settlers. 
In the future the number of the Bechu- 
analand police could be considerably 
reduced. He regretted, having regard 
to the remarkable sacrifices made by our 
colonists and to the great success, of this 
war, that no reference had been made to 
the subject in the Queen’s Speech ; and 
he believed that our colonists in South 
Africa would feel aggrieved at the 
omission. Gentlemen who were disposed 
to underrate the great Imperial work 
that had been done by the Chartered 
Company in Matabeleland should note 
the remarkable pronouncement just 
issued by General Joubert, who had 
informed the people of the Trausvaal in 
a public Proclamation that by the con- 
quest of Matabeleland British supremacy 
in South Africa was established for all 
time. Was that a slight advantage ? 
The operations of Mr. Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company had not brought us 
into conflict with the people of the 
Transvaal, but had so far secured British 
influence over the territory south of the 
Zambesi. A vast region had been 
opeved up to British commerce, and the 
Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes had 
done more than any act of the Govern- 
ment for the last few years to secure for 
this country great openings for its trade, 
and he believed the great mass of the 
people of this country were grateful to 
the Company and to Mr. Rhodes, who 
was undoubtedly an Imperial statesman 
of the highest order. He would ouly 
say one word as to the action of the 
Government in this matter. The hon. 
Member for Northampton had consis- 
teutly endeavoured to attribute blame to 
the Chartered Company for this war. 
The Under Secretary of State had just 
told the House with very great accuracy 
that the war was not sought for by the 
Chartered Company ; that it was most 
inconvenient to the Chartered Company, 
that it was a great cost to the Company, 
and it had yet to be proved that the 
results of the war would increase the 
revenués of the Company. But he 
would say this with regard to the action 
of the Government. He had studied 
the Blue Books with great care. Before 
the second Blue Book was issued last 
August and September he confessed he 
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was disposed to attribute the cause of 
this war entirely to the Matabele King, 
Lobengula. He thought, however, that 
the Blue Book recently issued entirely 
acquitted Lobengula and the Chartered 
Company of responsibility for the war, 
but it did not acquit the Government, 
Lobengula did not desire war, and the 
Chartered Company did not desire war, 
What was wanted was an agency to 
bring about an understanding between 
Lobengula and the Chartered Company. 
Dr. Jamieson, the Administrator, formerly 
at Salisbury and now at Buluwayo, 
wrote a Despatch to Lobengula, in 
August, in which he distinetly put for- 
ward the demands of the Chartered 
Company in plain language, but how 
was he treated ? Lord Ripon, from the 
Colonial Office, sent out a telegram to 
Sir Henry Loch instructing him to tell 
Dr. Jamieson and Mr. Rhodes that no 
communications were to be made to 
Lobengula except by Her Majesty's 
Representatives. What did the Govern- 
ment do ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : I should like to 
interrupt the hon. Member for one 
moment. I do not know that the matter 
is of great importance. As a matter of 
fact, Dr. Jamieson had instructions given 
him, but it so Lappened that Mr. Rhodes 
gave the same instructions before we 
had done so. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, this did not in the least affect his 
argument. The hon. Gentleman had ad- 
mitted that the Government sent in- 
structions to Dr. Jamieson telling him 
there was to be no communication be- 
tween him and Lobengula except through 
Her Majesty’s Representatives. How 
were the communications made ? Loben- 
gula sent message after message asking 
the Government to tell him what was 
their complaint against him, and they 
sent him no practical reply. They sent 
vague general statements by native 
runners. Had they sent a reliable agent 
with a clear statement of policy the war 
might have been averted. Had they, 
even at the conclusion of the war, sent 
a man like Dr. Moffat, the unfortunate 
episodes that had happened since—the 
destruction of Captain Wilson’s gallant 
band and the death of the unfortunate 
Matabele Monarch himself—might have 
been averted. But it was only a case of 
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drift, drift, drift! with Her Majesty’s 
Government, They were asked for their 
policy, but they would not take the 
responsibility. When they were begged 
in August and September last to take 
responsibility for the lives and property 
of our colonists in Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland they parried the question. 
He remembered the late Prime Minister 
making him a long answer in which he 
refused to take responsibility. He did 
not refuse responsibility, but he refused 
to take responsibility, which was the 
same thing. He remembered another 
occasion on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man came down to the House when the 
war had been triumphantly concluded 
and our colonists were in Buluwayo, and 
then he had said, “ We assume responsi- 
bility.” He only wished, in conclusion, 
to say that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton had, after making 
the grossest charges against his 
fellow - countrymen in Mashonaland, 
absolutely failed to substantiate them, 
and in this respect he had, in his humble 
judgment, been guilty of conduct not 
worthy of a Member of that House. 
And in addition to what he had just said, 
if Her Majesty’s Government had 
assumed responsibility sufficiently early 
in the day, and had sent a reliable 
British agent, whom Lobengula could 
have trusted, to Buluwayo, this unfortu- 
nate and sanguinary war might have 
been prevented. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that 
after the speech of his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, he 
should support his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton in’ voting against 
thissum. From the beginning this sub- 
ject had been brought before them under 
clouds of misrepresentation. The original 
concession, they were told by Lobengula, 
was got by fraud and misrepresentation ; 
the Charter was got by misrepresentation 
and fraud. The war began under con- 
ditions of fraud and misrepresentation, 
and now they would to-night vote 
fraudulently—there was not the slightest 
doubt about it, by a large majority— 
£80,000 also by misrepresentation and 
fraud. They were asked to vote 
£80,000 for the defence of Bechuanaland, 
and nobody ever attacked Bechuanaland 
or attempted to attack it, but they at- 
tacked a neighbour and an ally, and be- 
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cause they did so, said they were defend- 
ing themselves. What was the position 
of affairs? Lobengula was the King of 
the Matabeles. We were very anxious 
to be on friendly terms with him. We 
sent Envoys and messengers of various 
kinds from the Imperial Government and 
from the Colonial Government in order 
to treat with him. We had some six or 
seven years before secured Tati. We 
had got some British subjects who went 
there and got a concession from him. He 
said he did not understand the words 
which he had signed because they seemed 
afterwards to be quite different ; and he 
sent two of his Indunas here; he sent 
Ambassadors to this country, and the 
Queen sent back a message to him and 
Lord Knutsford. The Secretary for the 
Colonies wrote a letter to him, and in 
that letter he was to be protected by the 
Queen. Her Majesty’s subjects were 
only given permission to do as we wanted 
them; and the King took away the 
forces he had. A number of her subjects 
settled in Mashonaland, and now these 
subjects of ours, this Chartered Company, 
went to war with our ally the King of 
Matabeleland, and we were going to vote 
£80,000 for our share in the war. How 
did the war come about ? The Chartered 
Company said some of his subjects had 
stolen our property and we took from 


them some of the King’s cattle. The 
King said— 
“Do not take my cattle from these people. 


If you have anything to complain about tell me 
and I will chastise them.” 

And then they complained that some 
more of his people had been entting the 
telegraphic wires and asked him to 
chastise them. He sent forces to chastise 
these subjects, but the Company had them 
shot down. They were told that a shot 
was fired. A shot was always fired. 
There were two causes for the two wars, 
the war for the Imperial Government and 
the war for the Company. The pretext 
for the war for the Company was that a 
shot was fired. Who fired that shot ? 
Nobody fired that shot. | Who was hurt 
by that shot? Nobody. It was a myth 
manufactured here to delude credulous 
people. What was the pretext for the 
war between the Imperial Government 
and the Matabeles ? It was a defensive 
war he supposed. The pretext was that 
there was some trouble in the North be- 
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tween the Company and the Matabeles, 
and we sent a portion of our forces into 
Matabeleland. Why should we send a 
portion of our forces into Matabeleland ? 
Why were these Becbuanas sent to the 
Macloutsie River at all. They ought to 
have been in Bechuanaland. Three men 
of that force, a corporal and two men, 
were far away in Matabeleland at Mac- 
loutsie River, and these sent back a state- 
ment that they saw some Matabeles and 
a shot was fired. That was outside the 
British Protectorate. 


Mr. S. BUXTON : It has always 
been disputed territory up to some 18 
months ago or so, when it was brought 
under our protection and came under the 
British Protectorate, and it was on the 
borders of that territory that those shots 
were fired. 


Dr. CLARK said, they only had in- 
formation that one shot was fired. No- 
body was hurt, nothing else occurred, 
and there was only a telegraphic rumour 
in the last Blue Book, and there was no 
more information. They only heard in- 
directly that three men were out scouting. 
They saw Matabeles, and a shot was 
fired. They were going to have a war 
with an ally that they were very anxious 
to get on their side, and there only excuse 
was that some three or four men were in 
their territory and a shot was fired. 
What did the King reply ? 


“ From Lobengula to the High Commissioner. 
--I am tired of hearing lies which come to me 
every day. How many of your people have my 
people killed? You say my people fired on 
yours twice. How many are dead? Are your 
— stones that bullets do not kill them? 

You hear what your people say. Lend two of 
your men to me, and I will give them what 
assistance I can to find out who were the people 
who have done this. Your people must want 
something from me. Why do not you catch the 
people who fired upon you and bring them to 
me? There are none of my people who have 
been firing on you either at Victoria or Mac- 
loutsie. When these reports are made to you, 
do not you ask how many of your men are 
killed? This is not right. They see the things 
which may lead to what their hearts wish for. 
I have no people out of my border. My people 
are sick, and stay at their homes. When you 
make up your minds to do and know it is not 
right to blame it on my people you send me no 
answer to all the letters I send you. I do not 
understand this. . . . I hear your people have 
taken more of my cattle. This is now four 
times my cattle have been taken.” 


Now they were to vote £80,000 for the 
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was fired by the Matabeles. And the 
King said— 

“Who were they? They are none of my 
people. Send someone to me, and if any 
of my men have done wrong I will give com- 
pensation.” 

But they never sent a man nor a message. 
They asked Lobengula to send some of 
his men, and how did they treat them 
when they got them? They were 
basely murdered, and never got to the 
Chief Commissioner. The man that 
came to London to see Her Majesty's 
Government we sent at the very 
beginning to settle this matter; but 
unfortunately, before he got to our 
territory, or wherever he came across 
the white men, he was attacked by 
disease. He had a very bad attack of 
dysentery. It was thought by the 
Matabeles that he was being poisoned. 
There was our own Commissioner ; there 
was the gentleman who had been born in 
Matabeleland, and whose father had been 
a missionary to Lobengula’s father, and 
who talked the Matabele tongue better 
than he talked English. He had been 
there for two years until the plot began. 
He had been a Representative of the 
He was sent to 
Lobengula two years ago; he was a 
resident with Lobengula ; and then he 
was resident with Khama. He could 
have settled the matter in five minutes ; 
but that did not suit Mr. Rhodes nor the 
men who wanted this land ; andany man 
listening to the defence made by his hon. 
Friend to-night would come to the con- 
clusion that, after all, there was some 
justification for the story always heard 
on the Continent—that we were a brigand 
nation, a nation of thieves, and stole 
everything we could. He said that when 
the Government gave that Charter, 
when they alowed them to come into 
Matabeleland they anticipated that 
Matabeleland also would be taken as 
well as Mashonaland—anticipated they 
would steal it, and hence gave them 
power to do so. The war was entirely 
unjustifiable ; it was a war for loot and 
plunder ; and the Government had aided 
and abetted in it either from weakness or 
some other cause. There had not been 
one word of justification for granting this 
money except that it was for Imperial 


purposes. They had attacked their old 


defence of Bechuanaland, because a shot] ally, and they had collared and stolen 
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his country. As to the new method of 
governing it, they were to have the old 
story, 2 commission of three to divide the 
land between the white men, who had no 
business to be there, and the natives. A 
dozen years ago a similar game was 
played in Bechuanaland, which was 
made a British colony. He went 
there 12 months after the delimita- 
tion had been determined between 
the white men and the natives. 
Was this to be a repetition in Matabele- 
land of the game that was played in 
Bechuanaland ? If that was so, it would 
possibly have the same results. We took 
all the watered land and left the natives 
all the dry land, and when he was there 
men and cattle were dying for want of 
water. That isthe way in which the people 
were driven out of the country. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
had attacked his hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton. His hon. Friend had 
told them the truth, and he was not a 
man to mince his words. Apparently the 
hon. Gentleman had not read his Blue 
Books, and had not attended to their 
Debates, or he would have known better, 
and he would have known that there had 
been earlier complaints of cruelty by 
British officers, one of whom had been 
denounced by the Under Secretary 
asa murderer. They had heard of the 
cruelties of Captain Lendy. [An hon. 
Member: He is dead.] They had the 
Under Secretary of State denouncing 
him as a murderer. [An hon. MemBer: 
He is dead.] He could not help that. 
The Government had admitted the cruelty 
of this officer. There was an inquiry, but 
these inquiries were merely of a white- 
washing character, like the inquiry into 
the murder of Lobengula’s Envoys. 
There never had been a native war as 
bad as this, or undertaken with so little 
reason, but it was only adding one more 
to the many crimes we had committed in 
South Africa. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) said, he 
must protest against the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. They were natural only 
to an ex-official of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and in the hon. Member’s remarks 
he caught an echo of the proclamation of 
General Joubert already alluded to. But 
he rose mainly for the purpose of chal- 
lenging some portions of the remarks of 
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the hon. Member for Northampton. What 
the hon. Member said about the general 
policy and conduct of the Chartered Com- 
pany he was quite at liberty to say. 
These questions had been thoroughly gone 
into not only in previous Blue Books, but 
in course of Debates in Parliament. The 
general relations between the Chartered 
Company and the Government and the 
final opinion which was to be passed upon 
the policy of the company was a question 
for the company alone. His remarks 
were addressed to the character of the 
forces which carried out the operations 
of the company. The hon. Member 
stated that he considered these men 
were filibusters and freebooters, and 
were promised certain rewards and 
benefits if the operations turned out to 
be successful. The force under Com- 
mandant Raaf were recruited outside the 
territory, and he had nothing to say of 
them. They were not very actively en- 
gaged, but they acted like brave and 
honourable men. The force which bore 
the brunt of the war was the force known 
as the Salisbury and Fort Victoria 
columns, and they were the pick of the 
colonists of Mashonaland. They were 
men who had gone with their lives in 
their hands, and they went out literally 
to protect their bomes and their property. 
To say that these men were influenced 
by the prospect of “rewards” was a 
ridiculous charge. The “rewards ” were 
sold, some of them for £30 or £40, 
before the campaign commenced. Then 
there was the hon. Member’s charge of 
the practice of great cruelty. He made 
these charges boldly enough, but he 
brought no evidence in support of them. 
He based his argument upon figures sup- 
plied in an unofficial telegram from Mr. 
Rhodes as to the killed and wounded. 
He thought these charges were suffi- 
ciently refuted by the Despatches of Sir 
J. Willoughby and Major Sawyer, the 
latter an independent authority, who was 
in the country. In any case, he would 
ask Members of the House not to believe 
the worst of their countrymen based on 
figures and garbled extracts in regard to 
which no proof whatever had been 
offered. 

*Mr. BYLES said, he intended to go 
into the Lobby with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) against the Vote, because he felt 
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that in voting the money the Committee , 
would be practically justifying the opera- | 
tions of the war in Matabeleland. Al- | 
though he was speaking the opinion of 
very few Members of the House, he 
thought he was speaking that of a very 
large number of people in the country 
when he said that the incidents of that 
terrible campaign had given a shock to 
English feeling, and had made men feel 
that they were a scandal and a dis- 
credit to their country and to their re- 
ligion. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
had spoken of the brave English colonists, 
who he said had been defending their 
homes in Mashonaland, but he had not 
spoken of the very much larger number 
of black natives who had been defending 
their homes in Matabeleland. The hon. 
Member who had last spoken, and the 
hon. Member for the Ecclesall Division, 
had spoken of the deaths of the natives 
as if they were speaking about the pawns 
on a chess-board, and with very little 
interest or feeling. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg pardon. I distinctly said in my 
speech that I greatly regretted the loss 
of life among the Matabele. 

Mr. BYLES said, that most of the 
black men who had been killed had been 
practically unarmed. [Cries of“ Oh!”] 
Surely it would be admitted, when their 
arms were compared with the arms of 
precision which the British troops took 
against them, that the natives were 
practically unarmed. What chance had 
they with their poor arms against the 
Maxim guns and other weapons used 
against them? The hon. Gentleman 
opposite had said that if we had sent an 
Envoy the war would have been pre- 
vented. Well, Lobengula had sent 
Envoys, and they had been slaughtered. 
More than that, the aged King had been 
driven into the mountains, where he had 
met his death. These were shocking 
things. ‘The Kirg had trusted the 
White Queen of this country, and had 
believed that he would be honourably 
treated. All that had been done in the 
war had been done avowedly in the pursuit 
of gold, of diamonds, and of dividends. 
Something had been said about mission- 
aries, The Rev. Mr. Moffat went as a 
missionary to the territory adjoining 
Matabeleland, and did a great deal to- 
wards civilising the people amongst 
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whom he settled. He taught the people 
'the use of the spade and other imple- 
ments of civilisation, and made friends 
with the natives. He did not quarrel 
with the natives or take Maxim guns to 
destroy them. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Byles) that the true policy of our 
country was the policy adopted by Mr. 
Moffat, and not that of depending upon 
implements of war, and, by destroying 
the people, bringing discredit upon the 
English name. He knew perfectly well 
that he should be taunted with being a 
member of a “ Little England” Party, 
and called unpatriotic ; but he protested 
in the name of many Englishmen and 
Englishwomen against such barbarous 
proceedings as had been carried on in 
Matabeleland. He did hope that the 
policy of running the Empire by Joint 
Stock Companies, as ithad been described, 
would be put an end to. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
been surprised to hear the proceedings in 
Matabeleland described almost for the 
first time as a native war. ‘I’hey were 
told a few months ago that it was simply 
a question of policy, and that the 
Chartered Company were defending 
themselves against an attack made upon 
them: by Lobengula’s people. The 
Under Secretary (Mr. Buxton) now 
admitted that it was a native war. He 
wanted to know what right the Govern- 
ment had to be engaged in a war at all 
without asking the consent of the House ? 
He had always understood that it was 
the principle of Radicals that the House 
of Commons should be consulted before 
war was engaged in, and he thought 
it ought to be the principle of 
Radical Governments also. As a 
matter of fact, it was part of the con- 
stitution that the House should be con- 
sulted. If, then, this bad been a native 
war, the Government ought in some way 
to have asked for the consent of the 
House, either by proposing a Vote on 
Account or in some other way. It was 
quite clear to everyone except the share- 
holders and those otherwise interested in 
the company that the war had been got 
up by the company for the purpose of 
bolstering up its finances, which bad sunk 
to a very low ebb indeed. He did not 
desire at all to blame the officers and 
soldiers who conducted the war. He 
had no doubt that they did as they were 
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ordered and that they could not help 


themselves. It was those who gave 
them the orders that he complained of. 
His hon. Friend the Under Secretary had 
not given the information he had pro- 
mised to the House. His hon. Friend 
said distinctly some time ago that he 
was going to make an inquiry, and that 
the House should have the information. 
The information, however, was not given 
until the Marquess of Ripon had come to 
a decision to whitewash those who were 
respousible for the death of the indunas. 
He had come to the conclusion that the 
Envoys were frightened and exasperated, 
and that, as a result, they gave some 
supposed cause for shooting them down. 
It was said that the object of getting 
rid of the men was that they should not 
carry back information as to the state 
of our troops, and no doubt that was the 
reason why they were got rid of. It 
was disgraceful to us to carry on this sort of 
warfare, or rather this sort of murder. No 
doubt the Marquess of Ripon was afraid 
to allow the House to discuss the matter 
before he whitewashed those who were 
responsible. The House, however, had 
been fully entitled to have the Cor- 
respondence before it before the Govern- 
ment came to a decision in the matter. 
He should vote against the expenditure 
of the money, because he thought the 
Chartered Company ought to find it, 
if anybody did. The poor taxpayers 
ought not to be called upon to find money 
for company promoters when the Go- 
vernment were always refusing money 
for the improvement of the country. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 38 ; 
Noes 145.—(Division List, No. 7.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 


Crass VI. 
12. £6,400, Supplementary, Super- 
annuations and Retired Allowances, 
agreed to. 


Crass VII. 
13. £4,500, Supplementary, Tempor- 
ary Commissions, agreed to. 


ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY). 
14. £195,000, Supplementary, Addi- 
tional Expenditure on Army Service. 
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*Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsect - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) explained that the items 
of this Supply Estimate were required by 
a considerable increase in the numbers of 
the Militia beyond the anticipation formed 
at the beginning of the year: by the 
high price of forage owing to the drought 
of last summer ; and by the settlement 
of the price to be paid under arbitration 
for the purchase of Maplin Sands. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) wished to know whether it was a 
fact that most of the forage had come 
from abroad, and that the hay came 
from Canada, although it might have 
been got at the same cost from Ireland ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, that the Department had bought 


the hay where they could get it 
cheapest. 
Cotone. NOLAN (Galway, N.) 


asked how much was paid for it? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
replied that they bought hay where they 
could get it cheapest. So long as they 
could get it on any reasonable terms at 
all they procured it from England and 
Ireland. But there was some Canadian 
hay, although he thought not so much 
as had been supposed. In fact, he had 
seen rather strong comments upon 
the War Department for not having 


bought a great deal more Canadian 
hay. In 1891-2 the rations of 


forage worked out at slightly more than 
1s. 1d. per day, in 1892-3 at slightly more 
than ls. 3d., and in 1893-4 at over 
ls. 5d. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the right hon. Gentleman had 
told the Committee that the War Depart- 
ment had bought the hay where they 
could get it cheap, and that where 
they could get the English hay as 
cheap they bought it in this coun- 


try. Did he mean that the matter 
was left to the contractors, or was 
any attempt made to ascertain that 


English hay could be bought in the 
neighbourhood as cheap as Canadian 
hay ? because an impression prevailed in 
the country that discretion was largely 
left to the contractor. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) said, the greatest care had been 
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exercised throughout to obtain hay of 
the best possible quality. Every kind 
of hay was submitted to the severest 
test. Fortunately the drought of last 
year ouly affected certain localities in the 
country, and they were able to get hay of 
excellent quality from Ireland, Scotland, 
and the North of England. With regard 
to Irish hay, immediately it was found 
out that it was at a low price, contractors 
went over to Ireland and purchased it at 
a considerably enhanced price to the 
grower. But with regard to the Canadian 
hay, it came in most serviceably.. The 
most stringent precautions had been 
taken throughout to get the best hay. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, he did not think the hon. Gentle- 
man had quite answered the question put 
by the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Long), because the point which his hon. 
Friend put was this—that there was a 
danger that the contractors might have 
made a better price for themselves than 
if the Government bought locally. He 
would be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would tell the Committee whether 
they had extended the operation of 
buying locally. 

Mr. JEFFREYS pointed out that the 
Secretary for War had said that the hay 
was purchased in the cheapest markets, 
whereas his colleague had said that they 
had purchased the best hay. The hay 
purchased in the cheapest markets was 
not always the best hay. Canadian hay 
was notoriously the worst hay, and was 
very bad for young horses, and it was 
false economy to buy that kind of hay to 
feed young horses. 


Mr. WOODALL said, the statements 
made by his right hon. Friend and him- 
self were perfectly reconcileable. Under 
exceptional circumstances they had had 
to deal strictly economically in obtaining 
the best article they could at the lowest 
price. The local purchases had been 
very large indeed, a considerable amount 
having been paid in the way of direct 
purchase. 


Treaty Series 


Vote agreed to. 


15. £100, Ordnance Factories (Supple- 
mentary) agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
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(No. 5, 1894). 


STANDING ORDERS. " 


Ordered,— 

That the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders do consist of Thirteen Members: Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Coddington, Mr. J. E. Ellis, Sir 
T. Esmonde, Mr. Halsey, Mr. James Lowther, 
Sir J. Lubbock, Sir J. Mowbray, Colonel Nolan, 
Mr. Stansfeld, Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Storey, 
and Mr. Whitbread were accordingly nominated 
Members of the Committee.—( Sir J. Mowbray.) 


SELECTION. 
Ordered,— 


That the Committee of Selection do consist of 
Ten Members :—Sir C. Cameron, Sir J. Doring- 
ton, Mr. Halsey, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. A. Williams, Mr. Wharton, Mr, 
Whitbread, Mr. Wodehouse, and the Chairman 
of the Select Committee on Standing Orders 
were accordingly nominatel Members of the 
Committee.—(Sir J. Mowbray). 


EAST INDIA (PENSIONS.) 
Return [presented 13th March] to be 
printed. [No. 28.] 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT (FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES.) 

Copy presented,—of Statistical Ab- 
stract for the principal and other Foreign 
Countries in each year from 1882 to 
1891-2 (Twentieth Number) [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES.) 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 324 (United States, Liquor Traffic) 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 4, 1894). 

Copy presented, — of International 
Sanitary Convention. Signed at Dresden 
15th April, 1893, and Protocol record- 
ing accession of Great Britain 13-15th 
July, 1893.  Ratifications deposited at 
Berlin Ist February, 1894 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 5, 1894.) 

Copy presented,—of Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce, and Navigation between 
Great Britain and Muskat. Signed at 
Muskat 19th March, 1891, with a List 
of British Colonies which have acceded 
thereto under Article XXI. [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o'clock, 





Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Ur. Woodall 
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to the police station, and handed the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, | Chief Constable a list of their names, as 
given to him by them. The Chief Con- 
stable then sent a constable to Ardrishaig 
to verify their names, and he met and 
ascertained from the accused themselves 
what their names and designations were. 
The Sheriff informs me that he felt it to 
be his duty to reject the police con- 
stable’s evidence, because he had acted 
wrongly in interrogating the accused 
without warning them that what they 
said might be used in evidence against 
Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman} them. The duty of a constable unde, 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the | the Day Trespass Act, as defined in the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair! Regulations issued to the Argyllshire 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the | Constabulary, is stated to consist— 
Standing Order. F 


Friday, 16th March 1894. 


Mr. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposition:— 





“In merely reporting any contravention of 
the Statute which he sees, or which may come 


T 1 Te to his knowledge, to the proprietor or lessee of 
QUESTIONS. the game on the lands trespassed upon during 

—- | the day in search or pursuit of game,” 
PROSECUTION UNDER THE DAY __ 244 this duty appears to have been ex- 
TRESPASS ACT ceeded in this case. I hope that the 


| Standing Joint Committee will see that 
‘ ‘ _ a - | *& = 
. Sim C. CAMERON (Glasgow, | the Regulations are strictly observed in 
College) : I beg to ask the Lord Advo- | PP ati . 
cate whether his attention has been called | i 


to a case tried under the Day Trespass 
oes ie SCLOSU ° Y PLANS, 
Act at the Inverary Sheriff Court on the DEACLOGURE: OF AUMERALSY FLAS 


23rd ultimo, in which five lads were Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
charged with killing a rabbit on the pro- | ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
perty of Sir John Campbell Orde, | ther it is the fact that copies of detail 


and in which the charge was found | drawings of the machinery in Her 
not proven; whether he is aware that Majesty’s torpedo-boat destroyer Havock 


it transpired in evidence that Sir John | b#ve been offered for sale ; whether the 
Orde, as Chairman of the Joint| PTs or persons so offering them have 
Standing Committee of the County been discovered ; and whether the exist- 
of Argyll, had instructed the Chief | ig law provides adequate punishment 
Constable of the county to obtain informa- for the disclosure of such information 
tion through the police to prove the regarding vessels of war, when con- 
alleged offence, and that the Sheriff in meer wholly or in part in private 
his decision expressed his regret at the yards 

manner in which the police had inter- 
fered, and rejected their evidence ; 
whether the action of the police in the 
case was contrary to the General Regu- 


RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SavurtrLewortn 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : Messrs. Yarrow, 
the builders of the Havock, have made 


lations affecting the Scottish police ; and | * representation to the Admiralty to the 
eS . , ‘ 

whether he proposes to take any action effect stated, but no proof has been fur- 

in the matter ? nished of the fact, nor are we aware 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B that any offender has been discovered. 


Barovr, Clackmannan, &c.) : From the The existing law is considered sufficient 


. . . . | =) “4 . z j " > 
inquiry which I have made, it appears to meet any case of unlawful disclosure 
| of confidential documents. 


that the statements in the second para- | cp ais ‘ 
graph of the question are scarcely} Mr. HANBURY: Do the Admiralty 
accurate. Sir John Orde himself had | believe that these plans have not been 
no communication with the police. His | stolen at all ? 

son found the accused on the ground, aud, Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
without instructions from or communica- | No proof has been furnished of the fact, and 
tion with his father, immediately went | the Admiralty have no information as tw 
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whether the drawings were stolen, lost, 
or what became of them. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Are 
the plans missing ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Messrs. Yarrow have informed the Admi- 
ralty that certain facts have become pub- 
lic which ought to have been regarded as 
confidential. Whether that is due to 
certain documents having been purloined 
we do not know. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: My question 
was, whether there are any plans miss- 
ing. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Not so far as the Admiralty know. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
Have the Admiralty any reason to be- 
lieve that copies of these documents have 
been purloined ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
What we have reason to believe is this : 
that Messrs. Yarrow state that some 
copies of the plans have fallen into the 
hands of other people who ought not to 
have them. 


CRIMEAN AND INDIAN MUTINY 
PENSIONERS. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I keg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
number of pensioners in receipt of 
pensions for service in the Crimean and 
Indian Mutiny Campaigns died during 
the year 1893 ; aud whether the vacant 
pensions have been awarded to applicants 
in necessitous circumstances ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
fo THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) (who replied), said : Out of the 
special campaign pensioners on the fixed 
establishment of £10,000 a year, 31 died 
during the year 1893. The pensions 
which thus became available have all 
been awarded to candidates in necessitous 
circumstances. 

ALLEGED CORRUPT PRACTICES BY A 
WIGAN MAGISTRATE. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., New- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster whether he is aware 
that Mr. Richard Johnson, who was 
placed upon the Commission of the 
Peace for the County by him last year, 
and is also a Justice of the Peace for the 
Borough of Wigan, has been reported as 
guilty of corrupt practices at a municipal 
election in that town ; and whether it is 


Sir U, Kay-Shuttleworth 
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intended to take any steps in consequence 
of the finding of the Commissioner ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : I have seen ina 
newspaper a statement that the Com- 
missioner who tried an Election Petition 
at Wigan announced that he proposed to 
report Mr. Johnson, who is a County 
Councillor and a Justice of the Peace ; 
but I am as yet entirely without official 
information on the subject, and do not 
even know whether a Report has been 
made. Until I receive such information 
it is, of course, impossible for me to con- 
sider whether any, and what, steps should 
be taken. 

Mr. LEGH: Was not Mr. Johnson, 
as Chairman of the Radical Party in 
Wigan, frequently consulted by the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
appointment of other Magistrates ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON: The right hon, 
Gentleman has not fully ar:swered the 
question whether Mr. Johnson was not 
placed on the Commission of the Peace 
by him ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I understood that that 
question was answered by my not contra- 
dicting the statement made by the hon. 
Member. All communications which 
pass between other persons and myself 
with regard to the appointment of 
Justices of the Peace are entirely of a 
confidential nature. I never have stated 
in any case whatever, and therefore I 
cannot state in this case either, whether 
or not I consulted this gentleman or any 
other gentleman. 


Disarmament. 


INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT. 

Srr J. CARMICHAEL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Goverument will consider 
the possibility of coming to an Inter- 
n#tional understanding, either by a Con- 
ference or otherwise, as to the relative 
strength at which the armaments of the 
respective nations should be maintained, 
with a view to checking the vast and 
ever-growing military and naval ex pendi- 
ture, which is now crippling the com- 
mercial resources and impoverishing the 
population of every civilised country ? 
*TnHE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
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437 Trish 
quite ready to consider and to support 
any practical proposals for arriving at 
such an understanding, but they fear that 
an initiation on their part would at pre- 
sent have no useful result. 


THE WORKING OF THE EDUCATION ACT 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education if he is 
aware of the hardship caused to the in- 
dustrial classes in Scotland, whose trade 
renders it necessary to remove frequently 
from place to place, by their children 
often losing the credit of several months’ 
attendance, from requiring to leave before 
the end of a term; and that, in some 
eases, as much as two years’ attendance, 
which they have given, is not credited to 
them, under present arrangements ; and 
if he can undertake to introduce some 
schedule whereby proof of attendance 
will accompany the child from school to 
school, so as to release the parents from 
the loss caused by the present system ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) (who replied) said : I think the 
hon. Member is under some misapprehen- 
siou. Formerly, when a certain number 
of attendances were necessary in order to 
qualify a scholar for presentation, and a 
grant upon examination, the hardship of 
which he complains might have arisen. 
But under the present system all the 
attendances made by any scholar in a 
school during any part of a school year 
are counted towards the grant to that 
school, and the scholar is not prejudiced, 
as he supposes, by a change of school. 

Mr. JACKS: If I give cases will the 
right hon. Gentleman inquire ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Certainly. 

Mr. JACKS: I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education if he is aware of the loss 
caused to the industrial classes in Scot- 
land, whose trade makes it necessary for 
them frequently to change from place to 
place, by each School Board district 
having different books for the various 
standards ; and if he will adopt such 
measures as will make it compulsory for 
a uniform book being used in the various 
standards in every Board school in Scot- 
land ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I regret that 
inconvenience should be caused by dif- 
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ferent districts ; and would be glad if the 
local School Authorities could do any- 
thing to lessen it. But the Department 
has always refrained from restricting the 
discretion of School Authorities in the 
choice of books; and I am unable to 
make any such compulsory Rule as the 
hon. Member suggests. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
Have the Board power to enforce pay- 
ment for books? Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take steps to make the law 
clear on that point ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I should pre- 
fer that this question, on so extremely 
delicate and important a point, should be 
given notice of. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I will put it on 


Tuesday. 


TRISH MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, §S.): 
1 beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that there are only 63 Magistrates 
usually resident in the County of Fer- 
managh, and 22 non-resident ; of the total 
number (85) 73 are Protestants, 3 
Methodists, and 9 Roman Catholics ; if, 
also, 51 are composed of landed pro- 
prietors, land agents, Naval, Military, 
and Militia officers ; also that a large num- 
ber of names of qualified gentlemen have 
been submitted for the approval of the 
Lord Chancellor, accompanied with a 
request for their appointment as Magis- 
trates, from the districts of Lisnaskea, 
Brookboro, Lettercreen, and other places 
in Fermanagh; and that on several 
occasions a Court of Petty Sessions could 
not be held in Brookboro, Newtown- 
butler, and other districts in Fermanagh, 
owing to the non-attendance of Magis- 
trates; and are there any steps likely 
to be taken, and when, to remedy the 
condition of this Bench ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): It is the fact that 
there are only 63 Magistrates usually 
resident in the County of Fermanagh and 
22 non-resident. Of the total number 
(85) 73 are Protestants, three Methodists, 
and nine Roman Catholics ; also 51 are 
composed of landed proprietors, land 
agents, Naval, Military, and Militia 
officers. On one occasion during the 
year 1893 there was no Court of Petty 
Sessions held at Brookboro owing to the 
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absence of Magistrates ; on another occa- 
sion there was no Magistrate in attend- 
ance at Newtownbutler; and at Irvines- 
town the business of Petty Sessions fell 
through on four occasions in the same 
period and for the same reason. Five 
Magistrates have been appointed within 
the last few days, and of these two can 
sit at Newtownbutler, two at Letter- 
creen, one at Brookboro, and one at 
Lisnaskea. The Lord Chancellor has 
informed me that he hopes very shortly 
to be able to make some additional ap- 
pointments. 


INDIAN RAILWAY CONTRACTS. 
Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 

W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention bas 
been called to a statement made upon the 
business card of Monsieur Guido Cloes, 
the London agent of the Belgian firm 
Les Usines and Fonderies De Baume 
and Marpent Company, and widely dis- 
tributed amongst buyers of railway 
material in this country, to the effect 
that they have supplied 10,000 axle 
boxes to the Indian State Railways ; 
and whether, if incorrect, he will give a 
positive and authoritative contradiction, 
in order to prevent that statement con- 
tinuing to be used as evidence of quality, 
and in order to induce English buyers to 
give their orders abroad ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): No contract has ever been 
given to Les Usiues and Fonderies De 
Baume and Marpent Company for axle 
boxes for Indian State railways ; but it 
has now been ascertained by inquiry from 
the agent of that company that 9,356 
axle boxes were manufactured by them 
for M. Valére Mabille, to whom two 
orders for axle boxes for Indian State 
railways were given in the year 1884. 
The first order for 8,100 was given to 
M. Valére Mabille after an open com- 
petition, in which his tender for delivery 
in London was the lowest. A smaller 
order was subsequently added after a 
second competition. I may mention that, 
after the order in question had been 
given, Lord Kimberley, who was Seere- 
tary of State at tbe time, laid down a 
new Rule, the object and effect of which 
was to secure that no order should be 
placed abroad except for special or urgent 
reasons. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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INDIAN TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether, before the promised 
Debate on Indian Finance, he will have 
copies of the Correspondence and tele- 
grams between the Secretary of State 
and Government of India on the subject 
of the Tariff Bill printed and circulated, 
together with a full report of the Debate 
on the Bill in the Vieeroy’s Council oa 
10th March ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I shall en 
deavour before the Debate to lay on the 
Table of the House the Correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India on the subject of 
the Tariff Bill,-as well as the Official 
Report of the Debates in the Legislative 
Council, if received. 


OVERTIME ON ADMIRALTY CONTRACT 
WORK. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, S.E., 
Ince) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether Messrs. Thorny croft, 
of Chiswick, torpedo boat builders, have 
frequent contracts with Her Majesty’s 
Government ; if he is aware that at these 
works systematic overtime is being 
worked ; and whether the Government 
will cause a clause to be inserted in all 
future contracts, restricting the hours of 
labour to the number now being worked 
in the Government works, as a condition 
of accepting their contracts ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Messrs. Thornycroft have frequently con- 
tracted for the Admiralty. I am told 
that some overtime has recently been 
going on at their works. No proposal to 
impose a condition as to hours of labour 
in Admiralty contracts has been before 
the Government. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF'S SHIPYARD. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, §S.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether he is aware that the platers” 
helpers and the labourers employed in 
the engine, boiler, and foundry shops in 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff’s shipyard, 
Belfast, to the number of 770, are on 
strike for an advance of wages ; whether 
the wages earned by these men, and 
that when in full employment, ranged 
from 12s. to 18s. per week ; whether any 
of them were employed in connection 
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with Government contracts ; and whe- 
ther the Admiralty in giving out con- 
tracts will make it a condition that all 
unskilled labourers be paid a minimum 
rate of 6d. per hour ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No Admiralty contracts are in process of 
execution by this firm, nor have we any 
knowledge on the statements in the hon. 
Member’s question. The condition as to 
wages introduced in all Admiralty con- 
tracts is not that suggested by the hon. 
Member’s question, but in accordance 
with the House of Commons Resolution, 
as follows :— 


“The wages paid in the execution of this con- 
tract shall be those generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried out.” 


THE MARGARINE ACT. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he will 
consider the advisability of appointing a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into 
the working of “The Margarine Act, 
1887,” and * The Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, 1875,” as it affects the manufacture 
and sale of butter ; and whether, in view 
of the recent prosecution at Manchester, 
the terms of Reference to such Committee 
should include the question of excessive 
water in butter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tute BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): The case 
to which the hon. Member refers has 
engaged my attention, and I have 
addressed a communication respecting it 
to the Local Government Board, within 
whose province the consideration of 
questions arising under the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Acts mainly rests. If it be 
the geueral desire of British producers 
that such an inquiry as that suggested by 
the hon. Member should be instituted, I 
would certainly bring that desire to the 
notice of the Board of Trade and the Local 
Government Board, who may be regarded 
as the representatives of the interests of 
distributors and consumers ; but I could 
not properly appoint a Committee with- 
out the concurrence of those two Depart- 
ments. 


DUTIES OF COMMISSIONERS OF POLICE 
BURGHS. 

Mr. MAXWELL (Dumfries-shire) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
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whether the Commissioners of Police 
Burghs, created under “The Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1892,” are entitled to 
undertake the managemeut and main- 
tenance of the highways within the 
burgh in terms of “The Roads and 
Streets in Police Burghs (Scotland) Act, 
1891 ”; and whether the Commissioners 
of such police burghs participate in the 
grants made under “The Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890,” and 
under “The Education and Local Tax- 
ation Account (Scotland) Act, 1892” ; 
and, if not, whether he proposes by pro- 
visions in the Local Government Bill to 
put such police burghs in the same _ posi- 
tion as those formed under “ The General 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 
1862” ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN : The answer 
to the first part of the hon. Member’s 
question is in the negative. The police 
burghs created under the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1892, do not participate 
as police burghs in the grants referred to 
in the second part of the question, and 
this point is at present under the con- 
sideration of the Government in connec- 
tion with the Local Government Act 
Amendment Bill. 


“ Crescent.” 


H.M.S. “ CRESCENT.” 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
new first-class cruiser Crescent has 
twice had to put back to Portsmouth on 
her first voyage owing to defects in her 
engines; what is the nature of those 
defects ; and whether it is intended to 
continue the attempt to send out relief 
crews in her to the Australian Station 
before a more complete examination and 
test of her machinery have been made 
than that which was made before the 
second breakdown ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It is the fact that the Crescent has had 
to put back on two occasions owing to 
defects in her machinery (in each case 
the fracture of an excentric). A thorough 
re-examination of the machinery has now 
been carried out by the Admiralty 
officers, in concert with the manufac- 
turers of the engines, and the excentrics 
are being renewed and refitted. The 
work will be completed in the course of 
a few days, and thorough full-power 
trial will be made before the Crescent 
leaves for Australia. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Was the Crescent before she 


started subjected to the usual steam 
trials? If so, how is it these defects 
were not discovered ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
She went through the usual trials before 
being commissioned. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : 
tested to her full capacity ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have no doubt she was. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
Were the engines manufactured by the 
Government, or by a private firm ? 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
By a private firm. 


Was she 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty what steps 
have yet been taken for supplying the 
Navy with Lee-Metford rifles ; and what 
orders for them, if any, have been given 
to the Government factories and to 
private firms respectively ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Arrangements have been made for arm- 
ing the Marines with the magazine rifle 
during 1894-95, and the cost has been 
inserted in the Estimates. No orders 
have yet been given. 


INDIAN FISCAL POLICY. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the resolution of 
the Government to exempt cotton from 
the duties which the Viceroy has resolved 
to impose on other goods was taken with 
the ussent of any of the Council at 
Westminster, or of a majority of that 
body ; and whether any members have 
recorded Minutes of dissent on the sub- 
ject; and, if so, whether those Minutes 
ean be laid before Parliament ? 

Mr. WICKHAM (Hants, Petersfield): 
At the same time, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is the fact that 
the Council of India were unanimously 
opposed to the decision of the Secretary 
of State excluding duties upon cotton 
goods from the Import Duties which the 
Governor General in Council has been 
recently authorised to impose in order to 
meet the present financial crisis in India; 
and if he will object to a Motion for 
copies of any dissents from that deci- 
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the Census. 


sion which may have been recorded by 
Members of the Council of India ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The answer 
to questions Nos. 11 and 28 is that the 
resolution of the Government not to 
impose a duty on cotton imported into 
India was not taken with the assent of 
the Council of India. Dissents have been 
recorded by certain Members of the 
Council, which will be laid upon the 
Table if moved for. 


DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if the Ameri- 
can Government has yet sent a reply to 
the statement made in this House on 12th 
January last by the late Prime Minister 
with respect to derelict ships ; what is 
the purport of that reply ; and will he 
communicate it to the House ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The reply was re- 
ceived on the 25th of January last, and 
is still under the consideration of the 
Board of Trade. It is to the effect that 
no scheme at present exists in the United 
States for patrolling ocean routes for the 
purpose of removing derelicts, &c., 
although they are destroyed by United 
States vessels of war when heard of ; 
but that the United States Government 
are prepared to invite the principal 
Maritime Governments to consider an 
International Agreement on the subject. 


THE COST OF THE CENSUS. 

Sin F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he can state what was 
the annual cost of the preliminary work 
performed before the last Census in 
carrying into effect the alterations caused 
in areas and boundaries by the operation 
of various Acts of Parliament ; whether 
he can state the difference (if any) be- 
tween the Census Vote and the estimated 
actual cost of taking the last Census ; 
and whether, having regard to the nu- 
merous alterations continually being made 
in the boundaries of various areas, it is 
proposed, in accordance with the recom- 
mendatious of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Census, to take the neces- 
sary steps to insure the continuity of the 
Census by having these alterations in 
boundaries carried out in the Census 
Returns as soon as possible after they 
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Cotteridge School, 


come into operation, in order that the 
population of the new or altered areas 
may be available ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : I am in- 
formed by the Registrar General that for 
nearly four years before the last Census 
was taken two clerks were employed at 
an annual cost of about £240 in noting 
changes of areas and boundaries effected 
by the Divided Parishes Acts of 1876 and 
1882. The difference between the 
amount voted for taking the Census in 
1891 and tabulating the results and the 
expenditure will be a surplus of about 
£19,000. The best way of keeping 
abreast of these constantly occurring 
changes in areas is now under considera- 
tiou in the General Register Office. 


MUSKETRY EXAMINATION PAPERS, 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Car- 
marthen, W.) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the 
authorities in the School of Musketry at 
Hythe have refused to send an officer's 
examination papers to his commanding 
officer when officially applied for, and 
whether there is any valid reason for 
such refusal; whether it is usual at 
Hythe to refuse an officer a musketry 
certificate for reasons other than 
ignorance of the subjects in which he is 
examined ; and whether he can state the 
percentage of failures to pass the ex- 
amination under each instructor of 
musketry at Hythe during the past 
12. months, and the names of the 
instructors who examined the greatest 
number of officers who failed to obtain a 
certificate ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppect-BannerMan, 
Stirling, &c.): It is contrary to the 
Regulation to disclose examination 
papers. If a commanding officer of a 
regiment has a complaint to make of the 
procedure of the School of Musketry his 
duty is to submit the case to the 
Adjutant General through his General 
commanding. 


THE CASE OF MR. WELD O'CONNOR. 

Mr. GIBNEY (Meath, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. Matthew Weld O’Connor, J.P., 
of Oldcastle, County Meath, Receiver to 
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the Court of Chancery of the Estate of 
W. S. Garnett, was deficient in his ac- 
counts in the sum of £2,000; that he 
represented this to have arisen through 
an auctioneer owing him that sum for 
the proceeds of the grass lettings ; and 
that on inquiry before the Chief Re- 
ceiver of the Land Judges Court it was 
ascertained that no such money was due 
by the auctioneer, nor was any found to 
be due, the auctioneer having produced 
his receipts ; whether Mr. O’Connor was 
dismissed or called on to resign ; and, if 
not, on what grounds ; is it the intention 
of the Government to prosecute him ; 
does he at present hold any other re- 
ceiverships, and will he be continued 
therein ; is Mr. O’Connor the same re- 
ceiver who in July, 1890, was dismissed 
after judgment in Court by Judge 
Munroe for falsifying his accounts in the 
King’s Estate, and why was he then re- 
tained on the list of receivers; and, in 
view of the fact that Mr. O’Connor is a 
Magistrate for the Counties of Meath, 
Cavan, and Longford, has the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor been called to his 
conduet ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The attention of 
the Lord Chancellor has not been called 
to any of the matters referred to, nor is 
he aware whether any of the statements 
are correct, as such matters are ex- 
clusively within the cognisance of the 
Receiver Judge, over whom the Execu- 
tive has no control. If Mr. O’Connor’s 
conduct as a Magistrate should be called 
in question, the Lord Chancellor has no 
doubt that the Judge will furnish him 
with any information that may be re 
quired. 


Worcestershire. 


COTTERIDGE SCHOOL, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
under what circumstances and for what 
reasons has the usual grant been with- 
held from the Cotteridge School in 
Worcestershire 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The offices of this school, 
which were in a bad state, were con- 
demned last year. Plans of new offices 
were approved last August, but they had 
not been built at the time of the inspee- 
tion in February. The Department has 
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now received assurance from the managers 
that the work will be executed at once, 
and the grant has been put forward. 


BREACH OF THE FACTORY ACT. 

\ Mr. P. STANHOPE (Burnley) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been drawn to the report of a case heard 
at the Borough Police Court, Preston, on 
Saturday the 24th of February last, when 
a certain firm of cotton manufacturers 
were charged under Section 24 of “ The 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1891,” 
with failing to supply to certain weavers 
in their employ sufficient particulars with 
their work to enable them to ascertain 
the rate of wages at which they were 
entitled to be paid for the work, when 
the Magistrates held that a sign or 
symbol, which no one but the employer 
and his manager understood,was sufficient, 
and might be used instead of plain 
characters ; and if it is competent for the 
Magistrates to insist, as in this case, upon 
the Inspector or witnesses stating whe- 
ther the persons whom the employer is 
charged with failing to supply sufficient 
particulars to have complained or not, or 
even if they have felt aggrieved or are 
dissatisfied ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquirn, Fife, E.): My attention has 
been drawn to this case with a view to the 
amendment of the law if necessary. Mr. 
Birtwistle has received instructions that 
if such questions should be again asked 
in any case—namely, from whom he re- 
ceived information, or if one of his 
witnesses is asked whether he or she 
gave information to Mr. Birtwistle, he 
should very respectfully submit to the 
Court that to answer such questions 
would be contrary to public policy. 


BRITISH CLAIMS AGAINST CHILI. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Chilian 
Council of State has approved the ratifi- 
cation of the Convention between Great 
Britain and Chili for the constitution of 
a tribunal for settling the claims of 
British subjects arising out of the Civil 
War of 1891; if so, will this extend to 
the claims of British subjects serving on 
board American or other vessels ; is he 
aware that,on the ground that certain 


Mr. Acland 
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Irishmen were British subjects, the 
Chilian Government rejected their claims 
when put forward by the United States ; 
has the attention of the Foreign Office 
has been called to the case of Patrick 
Shields, a seaman on the American 
steamer Keweenaw, and what is the 
position of his claim; is he aware that 
he was so brutally beaten by the police 
of Valparaiso that he is a hopeless invalid 
for life, and is unable to earn a living ; 
and that the case of Andrew McKinistry, 
another seaman on the steamer Kewee- 
naw was dismissed by the Commission 
on the ground that neither were American 
citizens ; does the Treaty lately nego- 
tiated between Chili and Great Britain 
and Ireland provide for the settlement of 
British claims under a Joint Commission, 
which will sit for one year, with an ex- 
tension of six months if the year should 
prove too short; and will the Govern- 
ment insist on reparation in these cases ? 
Before putting the question I should like 
to state that when I handed it in at the 
Table it contained portions of the 
Message of President Harrison to Con- 
gress on the treatment of the British 
subjects referred to. Is it out of Order 
to quote such an expression of opinion on 
the Paper of the House ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Quota- 
tions are ruled out of Order, because hon. 
Members who make them are giving in- 
formation instead of asking for it. 

*Sir E. GREY: The ratification of 
the Convention between Great Britain 
and Chili has been approved by both 
Chambers of Congress, but we have not 
yet heard of its ratification by the Council 
of State, which only met on the 10th 
instant. It will deal with 
“all claims for which the Government of Chili 
may be held responsible in view of the acts and 
operations executed by land and sea forces of 
the Republic” 
during the recent Civil War, and such 
claims as are presented must, in order to 
be entertained, be supported by Her 
Majesty’s Legation at Santiago. We 
have at present no knowledge of the 
eases of Patrick Shields and Andrew 
McKinistry, and their claims should be 
at once sent in to the Foreign Office for 
consideration. The answer to the penul- 
timate paragraph is in the affirmative. In 
the event of these claims being submitted 
to the Commission, its decision as to the 
reparation which is to be given must, 
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under the terms of the Convention, be 


accepted as final by Her 
Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Up to what 
day will the Foreign Office receive 
claims ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I cannot give the 
date, and Iam not aware that any day 
has been fixed. Certain formalities have 
to be gone through before the Com- 
mission meets. 


Majesty's 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): I wish to state that, on further 
consideration, the Government has come 
to the conclusion that if business pro- 
gresses next week according to the 
scheme which I suggested to the House 
a day or two ago they will be able to 
read the Ways and Means Bill a third 
time on Saturday. If that is done they 
will be able to dispense with the attend- 
ance of the House on the Monday after 
Easter, which no doubt will be a great 
convenience to Members, and especially 
to the officers of the House. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
What day will be given in lieu of the day 
for Motions on going into Committee on 
the Civil Service Estimates ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am not ina 
position to fix the day yet. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): What will be the Busi- 
ness for the week after Easter ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Thursday in 
that week is the day fixed for giving the 
Royal Assent to the Ways and Means 
Bill. 


NEW WRITS. 

For the County of Berwick, v. the 
Right Hon. Edward Marjoribanks, called 
up to the House of Peers. 

For the County of Montgomery, v. 
Stuart Rendel, esquire, Manor of North- 
stead. 


MOTIONS. 





LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Kilbride, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the fixing of fair rents, and 
the Tenure and Purchase of Land in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought inby Mr, Kilbride, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. 
William O’Brien. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 7.] 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE-- 
LAND) AcT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Nolan, Bill to repeal 
“The Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,” ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
Nolan, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Harrington, 
Dr. Kenny, Mr. Hayden, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Field, 
Mr. Maguire, and Mr. William Redmond. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 8.] 


OLD AGE PENSIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Palmer, Bill to pro- 
vide Pensions in Old Age to the provident poor, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Palmer, 
Mr. Bartley, Mr. Fisher, and Sir Frederick 
Seager Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 9.] 

MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Roby, Bill to restrict the 
hours in Mines to Eight Hours per day, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Roby, Mr. Abraham, 
Mr. John Burns, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Cremer, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. 
Leake, Mr. Pickard, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 
Ernest Spencer, and Mr. Woods. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 10.] 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Bartley, Bill to amend the 
Law respecting the transfer and exercise of 
Church Patronage and the avoidance of bene- 
fices, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bartley, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Richard Webster, 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Viscount Cranborne, Mr. 
Talbot, Mr. Jebb, Viscount Wolmer, Sir Francis 
Powell, and Mr. Griffith- Boscawen. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 11.] 


UNIFORMS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Farquharson, Bill to regu- 
late and restrict the wearing of Naval and 
Military Uniform®, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Farquharson, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Hanbury, 
Major Rasch, and Captain Norton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 12.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas B. Curran, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Municipal Franchise 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Thomas B. Curran, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. 
Condon, Mr. Crean, and Mr. O’ Keeffe. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 13.] 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY SOCIETIES) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Strachey, Bill to empower 
Boards of Guardians to grant Relief to Members 
of Friendly Societies in receipt of any allow- 
ances from the same, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Strachey, Mr. Barlow, Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Charles Hobhouse, and Mr. Howell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 14. 
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LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Bill to 
amend the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr, 
Flynn, Dr. Tanner, Captain Donelan, and Mr, 
Roche. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 15.] 


BEER ADULTERATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Round, Bill for better 
securing the purity of Beer, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Round, Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney, Mr. Fellowes, and Mr, Griffith-Bos- 
cawen. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 16.] 


GUARDIANS OF THE POOR (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gilhooly, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the election and constitution of 
Boards of Guardians of the Poor in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gilhooly, Mr. 
Bodkin, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Condon, and Mr. 
Finucane. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 17.] 


PATENT AGENTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Alban Gibbs, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Patent Agents, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Alban Gibbs, Sir Reginald 
Hanson, Mr. W. F. D. Smith, Mr. Kimber, 
Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Birrell, and Sir Albert 
Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 18.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) AND PURCHASE OF 
LAND (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Clancy, Bill to amend the 
Land Law (Ireland) and Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Acts, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Clancy, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Harrington, 
and Mr. Hayden. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 19.] 


TOWN HOLDINGS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, Bill to 
give compensation to occupying tenants of 
Town Holdings for beneficial improvements, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. H. L. W. 
Lawson, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. David 
Thomas, Mr. Field, Mr. George Palmer, and 
Earl Compton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 20.] 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Coddington, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Rating of hereditaments 
containing machinery, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Coddington, Mr. Holland, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Sir Bernard Samuelson, Mr. Maher, 
Mr. Tomlinson, Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. 
Smith Wright, and Mr. Strachey. 


‘Bill presented, al real first time. [Bill 21.] 
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COMPULSORY VACCINATION ABOLITION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hopwood, Bill to abolish the 
compulsion to Vaccinate, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Channing, Mr. Byles, 
and Dr. Clark. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 22.] 


COMPANIES AcT (1862) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir William Houldsworth, Bill 
to amend “The Companies Act, 1862,” ordered 
to be brought in by Sir William Houldsworth, 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Harrop Side- 
bottom, and Mr. Cheetham. ; 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 23.] 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) Act (1887) REPEAL (No. 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Webb, Bill to repeal “ The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1887,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Webb, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Sexton, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Captain Donelan, and Mr. Young. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 24.] 


LABOUR MINISTER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ernest Spencer, Bill to 
establish a Ministry of Labour to be presided 
over by a Minister to be called the Labour 
Minister, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ernest Spencer, Sir Alfred Hickman, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Sir John Blundell Maple, Sir Seymour 
King, Sir Joseph Pease, Colonel Howard Vin- 
cent, Mr. Dalziel, and Mr. Wilson Lloyd. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 25.] 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES (MIDDLE- 
SEX) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howard, Bill to amend the 
Law as regards Music and Dancing Licences in 
Middlesex. ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Bigwood, Captain Bowles, and Mr. 
Stephens. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 26.] 


BUILDING SOCIETIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Banbury, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Building Societies, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Banbury, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, and Mr. Bartley. 

Bill presented, and rea‘l first time. [ Bill 27.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) AMEND- 


MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Kenny, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Municipal Franchises in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Kenny, Mr. 
Harrington, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Field, 
and Mr. Clancy. 

Bill presented, and rea:| first time. [Bill 28.] 
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PAUPERS DEPORTATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Flynn, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Deportation of Paupers 
from Great Britain to Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Flynn, Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
Captain Donelan, and Mr. Gilhooly. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 29.] 


TOWN PARKS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Captain Donelan, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Town Parks in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Captain Donelan, 
Mr. Edward Barry, Mr. Flynn, and Mr. Tuite. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 30.) 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Mains, Bill to facilitate the 
Development of the Deep Sea Fisheries of 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mains, 
Mr. Pinkerton, Mr. Sheehy, Dr. Commins, and 
Mr. Gilhooly. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 31.] 


BOARD CONSTITUTION 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Finucane, Bill to amend 
the constitution of the Irish Lights Board, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Finucane, Mr. 
M‘Cartan, Mr. Crean, and Mr. O’ Keeffe. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 32.] 


IRISH LIGHTS 


BURIALS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Carvell Williams, Bill to 
further amend the Burial Laws, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Carvell Williams, Sir George 
Osborne Morgan, Mr. Illingwortb, Mr. John 
Ellis, Mr. Perks, and Mr. Barrow. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 33.] 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir A. Acland-Hood, Bill to re- 
gulate the Marking and Sale of Foreign and 
Colonial Meat, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
A. Acland-Hood, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. 
Horace Piunkett, Mr. Jeffreys, and Colonel 
Lockwood. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 34.] 


GROUND GAME ACT (18380) AMENDMENT 
BILL 
On Motion of Mr. Billson, Bill to amend “ The 
Ground Game Act, 1880,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Billson, Mr, Lambert, Mr. Luttrell, 
and Mr. Cobb. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 35.] 


OLD AGE PENSIONS (NO. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Captain Naylor-Leyland, Bill 
to establish voluntary State-aidel Old Age 
Pensions, ordered to be brought in by Captain 
Naylor-Leyland and Mr. Round. 
Bill presented, and rea: first time. [Bill 36.] 
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FRUIT IDENTIFICATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hozier, Bill for the Identi- 
fication and Regulation of the Sale of Foreign 
and Colonial Fruit, ordered to be trought in by 
Mr. Hozier, Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, and Mr. Griffith- Boscawen. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 37.] 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS (PERSONS 
IN CHARGE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Wilson (Durham), 
Bill to provide for certificates for Persons in 
Charge of Steam Engines and Boilers, ordered, 
to be brought in by Mr. John Wilson (Durham), 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Charles Fenwick, and Mr. 
Joseph Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 38.] 


COMMONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Bill for the 
better regulation and preservation of Commons 
and Village Greens, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. 
Byrne, Viscount Wolmer, Mr. Bonsor, and Mr, 
Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 39.] 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACTS 


AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir William Wedderburn, Bill 
for the amendment and extension of the 
Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Acts, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir William Wedderburn, Dr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Crombie, and 
Mr, Seymour Keay. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 40.]} 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURN ING 


OFFICERS) (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Tuite, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the expenses of Returning 
Officers at Parliamentary Elections in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tuite, Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, Captain Donelan, Mr. 
Maurice Healy, and Mr. Flynn, 

Bill presented, and real first time. [Bill 41.] 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Luttrell, Bill to amend the 
Law in regard tothe appointment, qualification, 
and removal of Justices of the Peace, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Billson, Mr. 
Cobb, Mr. Howell, Mr. Lambert, and Mr, 
Owen. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 42.] 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT 


(1888) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James Whitehead, Bill to 
amend “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888, ordere! to be brought in by Sir James 
Whitehead, Mr. Richardson, Sir Alfred Hickman, 
Mr. William Smith, Mr. Burnie, and Mr. Patrick 
M‘Hugh. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 43.] 
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CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Richard Webster, Bill to 
amend the Law for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Richard Webster, Mr. Greene, Mr. Bucknill, Mr. 
Byrne, and Mr. Cohen. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 44.] 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT (NO, 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jeffreys, Bill for the 
marking of Foreign and Colonial Meat, ordered 
to Le brought in by Mr. Jeffreys, Sir A. Acland- 
Hood, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Fellowes, Mr. Hozier, 
and Mr. Horace Plunkett. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 45. ] 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hayden, Bill for the 
amendment of the Law for the Relief of the 
Poor in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Hayden, Mr. John Redmond, Colonel Nolan, 
Mr. Clancy, and Mr. Harrington. 

Bill presented, and real first time. [ Bill 46.] 


FACTORS’ act (1889) AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Greene, Bill to amend 
“ The Factors’ Act, 1889,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Greene, Mr. Brynmor Jones, and 
Mr. Arthur O'Connor. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 47.] 


RELIGIOUS TESTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Patrick Aloysius M*Hugh, 
Bill to abolish Religious Tests in connection 
with the office of Lord Lieutenant General and 
General Governor of Ireland, ordered! to be 
brought in by Mr. Patrick Aloysius M‘Hugh, 
Mr. Crean, Mr. Tully, and Mr, Pinkerton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 48.] 


LONDON MARKETS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Samuel Montagu, Bill to 
enable the London County Council to purchase 
Spitalfields Market and Covent Garden Market, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Samuel 
Montagu, Mr. Cremer. Mr. Pickersgill, Sir 
Albert Rollit, and Mr. James Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 49.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (WALES) 
BILL. 

On Motion of. Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Bill to 
enable owners and occupiers in Wales to have 
effectual control over the Liquor Traffic, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. Rowland Jones, Mr. Abel 
Thomas, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and Mr. Burnie. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 50.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LOCAL VETO 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. William Johnston, Bill to 
enable the ratepayers of any locality to veto the 
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issue of Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Jordan, Lord Arthur 
Hill, Mr. Pinkerton, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Diamond, and Mr. Wolff. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 51.] 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to pro- 
vide for the Earlier Closing of Shops, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Field, Colonel Bridgeman, 
Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Charles Fenwick, 
Mr. Mather, Mr. Austin, and Mr. Kearley. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 52.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Roscoe, Rill to 
amend the Law relating to Licences for the Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. 
Crosfield, Mr. Leake, Mr. Mather, and Mr. 
Roundell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 53. | 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (EXEMPTION 
FROM SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill to 
regulate the conditions under which Children 
are exempted from Attendance at School, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Richard Temple. 
Mr. Howard, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Price, and 
Mr. Dodd. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 54.] 


LAND VALUES (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Naoroji, Bill to provide for 
the taxation of Land Values by Local Autho- 
rities, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Naoroji, 
Mr. Lough, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr. James 
Rowlands. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 55.] 


COTTON TRADE (FORTY-EIGHT HOURS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Maden, Bill to restrict the 
hours of labour in the Cotton Trade to Forty- 
Eight per week, ordered to be broughtin by Mr. 
Maden, Mr. Philip Stanhope, Mr. John Burns, 
Mr. Burnie, and Mr. Woods. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 56.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to consolidate, 
simplify, and amend the Law relating to Par- 
liamentary Elections ; and for other purposes 
relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Howell, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Pickers- 
gill, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Charies Fenwick, 
Mr. Stewart Wallace, Dr. Hunter, Mr. Bowen 
Rowlands, and Mr. Warmington. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 57.]} 
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TRUSTEE AcT (1893) AMENDMENT 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. William Kenny, Bill to 
amend “ The Trustee Act, 1893,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. William Kenny, Mr. Carson, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Ross, and Mr. 
Clancy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 58.] 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill for 
giving Industrial Agricultural Education in 
Elementary Schools, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Jesse Collings, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Robert Reid, Sir John Kennaway, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Mr. Dixon, and Sir _ Richard 
Paget. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 59.] 


LIBEL BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to amend 
the Law of Libel, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, Mr. 
Willox, Mr. Byles, Colonel Palmer, Sir John 
Leng, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and Sir Charles 
Cameron. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 60.] 


FOREIGN GOODS (MARK OF ORIGIN) BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Howard Vincent, 
Bill for the apes of a Mark of Origin on 
Foreign Goods, ordered to be brought in by 
Colonel Howard Vincent, Sir Henry Howorth, 
Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Maclure, Colonel 
Bridgeman, Colonel Brookfield, Mr. Spencer, 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, Mr. Seton-Karr, 
Mr. Field, and Mr. Wrightson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 61.] 


FIRE BRIGADES (EXEMPTION FROM JURY 
SERVICE) BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount Curzon, Bill to 
exempt Members of Fire Brigades from Service 
on Juries, ordered to be brought in by Viscount 
Curzon, Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Baird, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 62.] 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION CHURCHES 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Snape, Bill to remove the 
obligations imposed by Statute upon the Liver- 
pool Corporation to maintain wholly or in part 
certain Clergymen, Church cers, and 
Churches in Liverpool, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Snape, Mr. Neville, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. Stephen William- 
son, Mr. Herbert Lewis, and Mr. Brunner. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 63.] 


MINING ACCIDENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Baird, Bill to establish a 
system of National Insurance against Accidents 
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in Mines in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Baird, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Parker Smith, 
and Mr. Cochrane. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 64.] 


FOREIGN SHELL FISH BILL. 

On Motion of Major Rasch, Bill for labelling 
and marking consignments and parcels of 
shrimps, mussels, and oysters of Foreign catch 
and preparation, ordered to be brought in by 
Major Rasch, Colonel Howard Vincent, 
Mr. Round, Mr. Field, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, and Colonel Brookfield. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 65.] 

‘ 


TRADE DISPUTES (ARBITRATION) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Butcher, Bill to establish 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration in 
Trade Disputes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Butcher, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, and Colonel Palmer. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 66.] 


CORONERS ACT (1887) AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Captain Grice-Hutchinson, Bill 
to amend “ The Coroners Act, 1887,” ordered to 
be brought in by Captain Grice-Hutchinson, 
Mr. Albert Bright, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Godson, 
Mr. Brooke Robinson, and Captain Norton. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 67.] 


ITINERANT STREET MUSIC (LonDON) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jacoby, Bill to license and 
control Itinerant Street Musicians in London, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jacoby, Sir 
Thomas Roe, Mr. Arnold-Forster, General Golds- 
worthy, Mr. Samuel Smith, and Mr. William 
Sidebotham. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 68.] 


SCOTLAND. REFERENCE 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Thorburn, Bill to provide 
for the reference of the question of the Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment of the Church of 
Scotland to the Parliamentary Electors of 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Thorburn, Viscount Wolmer, Mr. Parker Smith, 
Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Baird, 
and Mr. Maxwell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 69.] 


CHURCH OF 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL VETO) 
(ENGLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bill to 
enable Localities by a direct Vote to prevent 
the issue of licences, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Allison, Mr. Jaeob 
Bright, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Benn, Mr. Billson, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. Saunders, 
Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Snape, and Mr. Whittaker. 

Bill presented ,and read first time. [Bill 70.] 
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SMALLER DWELLINGS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Alexander Cross, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the letting and 
tenure of Smaller Dwellings in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Alexander 
Cross, Sir James Carmichael, Mr. Baird, and 
Mr. M‘Gilligan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 71.] 


TRAMWAYS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Schwann, Bill to enable 
municipalities to work and levy tolls on their 
own Tramways, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Schwann, Mr. Addison, Mr. Neville, Mr. 
Charles Fenwick, Mr. John Wilson (Durham), 
and Mr. Havelock Wilson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 72.] 


PLACES OF WORSHIP, ETC. (RATING) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Clarence Smith, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Rating of Places 
of Worship and Schools, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Clarence Smith, Mr. Clough, Mr. 
Owen, and Mr. Perks. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 73.] 


MARRIAGES (ATTENDANCE OF REGIS- 


TRARS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Perks, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the attendance of Registrars at 
Marriages in Nonconformist Places of Worship, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Perks, Sir 
Isaac Holden, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Oldroyd, 
Mr. Snape, Mr. Spicer, and Mr. Waddy. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 74.] 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL; 


On Motion of Mr. Wrightson, Bill to give 
facilities for the acquisition by Working Men 
of their own Dwelling Houses, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wrightson, Sir John Gorst, 
Mr. James Lowther, Sir Alfred Hickman, Mr. 
Jesse Collings, Mr. Graham, and Mr, Bartley. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 75.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stern, Bill for facilitating 
the operation of “ The Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890,” in so far as it relates to 
rural sanitary districts, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Stern, Mr. Channing, Mr. Logan, and 
Mr. H. L. W. Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 76.] 


PEERS DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brodrick, Bill to remove 
the disabilities of Peers on succeeding to their 
titles in respect of sitting in the House of 
Commons, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Brodrick, Mr, Curzon, and Viscount Wolmer. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 77.] 
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POLICE (METROPOLIS) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. James Rowlands, Bill for 
placing the Police of the Metropelis under the 
control of the ratepayers, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Cremer, Mr, 
Howell, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Pickersgill, and 
Mr. Naoroji. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 78,] 


PUBLIC BULLDINGS (LONDON) BILL, 

On Motion of Colonel Hughes, Bill to enable 
London Local Authorities to acquire freehold 
land for Public Buildings, ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Hughes, Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr, 
James Stuart, Mr. Jacoby, and Mr. Bousfield, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 79.] 


VEHICLES LIGHTS BALL. 


On Motion of Mr. Webster, Bill to regulate 
the use of Lights on conveyances after dark, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Macdona, Mr, Seton-Karr, Mr. Charles M‘Laren, 
Mr. Grice - Hutchinson, Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Bowen Kowlands, Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, and 
Mr. Banbury. , 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 80.] 


MARKET GARDENERS COMPENSATION 


BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bill to 
extend the provisions of “The Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Act, 1883,” so far as they 
relate to Market Gardens, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. 
Channing, and Mr. Maguire. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 81.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Wilson (Govan), 
Bill to enable owners and occupiers in burghs, 
wards of burghs, parishes, and districts in 
Scotland, to prevent the common sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, or otherwise to have 
effectual control over the drink traffic within 
such areas, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
John Wilson (Govan), Sir Charles Cameron, 
Sir Leonard Lyell, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Birrell, and Mr. Angus Sutherland. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 82.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Thomas Lea, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors in Ireland on Saturday and Sunday ; 
| tor other purposes connected therewith, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Thomas Lea, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Jordan, 
Colone] Saunderson, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, Mr. Pinkerton, Mr. O'Neill, Mr. 
Diamond, Mr, Arnold-Forster, Mr. Webb, Mr. 
William Kenny, and Mr. Kennedy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 83.] 
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PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Knowles, Bill for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Knowles, Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, Earl Compton, Mr. Dixon, Dr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. 
Sexton. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 84.] 


TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
(IRELAND) act (1883) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Tully, Bill to amend “ The 
Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) 
Act, 1883,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Tully, Mr. Knox, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. 
Patrick M‘Hugh, and Mr. M‘Gilligan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 85.] 


FARM SERVANTS’ HOLIDAY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Napier, Bill for providing 
statutory Holidays and Half-Holidays for Farm 
Servants and Agricultural Labourers in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Napier 
and Dr. Clark. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 86.] 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORTS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Macdona, Bill for the re- 
porting to and publication by Lloyd’s of in- 
telligence as to Derelict Vessels on the high 
seas, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Macdona, 
Mr. Hozier, Sir Edward Harland, Mr. Wolff, 
Mr. Alban Gibbs, Mr. Round, Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, and Mr. Penn. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 87.] 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL Act (1884) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill 
to amend “The Bishopric of Bristol Act, 1884,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and Sir Edward Hill. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 88.] 

Mr. SETON-KARR wished to ask 
whether it was not competent for him 
now to introduce his Bill with other 
hon. Members, he having given notice 
of the Bill on Monday, and his 
name appearing in the Ballot? He 
understood from the arrangement come 
to between the Leader of the House and 
the Leader of the Opposition that notice 
given on Monday would be good, and on 
the faith of that understanding he did not 
repeat his notice, but his name appeared 
in the Ballot, and he respectfully sub- 
mitted that he had a right to bring in his 
Bill now. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: No, I 
think not. The hon. Member must give 
fresh notice, as he omitted to take the 
necessary step. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.” 


NAVAL AND MILITARY DEFENSIVE 
PREPARATIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I rise to call attention to the 
close relation which should exist between 
our Naval and our Military defensive 
preparations, and to move— 

“That this House, before voting supplies for 
the maintenance of Military establishments in 
the United Kingdom, seeks an assurance from 
Her Majesty's Government that the Estimates 
for that purpose submitted to it are framed 
upon consideration of the needs of possible war 
by sea and land, and upon a consideration of 
advice tendered in that behalf by such Officer 
of each Service as is fitted to command in war 
Her Majesty's forces of that Service.” 

If the Statement of the Secretary for 
War, which was issued yesterday, had 
been of the character of the Statement 
issued by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to us yesterday, there would not have 
been any reason for making much of a 
statement in support of the Motion, 
which might have been allowed in that 
case to stand by itself. But the State- 
ment of the Secretary for War is not 
in the nature of the Statement of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The State- 
ment of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
lays down principles with regard to the 
management of the Navy for this year, 
and to some extent for the future, and is 
based upon a clear and fresh considera- 
tion of the needs of the country—a con- 
sideration which, may be wise or un- 
wise, which may have produced results of 
which we may approve or disapprove, but 
which we cannot discuss now—but, at all 
events, it is a Statement which shows a 
full and fresh consideration of the needs 
of the country with regard to naval 
defence pure and simple taken by itself. 
But the Statement issued by the Secre- 
tary for War is not like that Statement : 
it is a Statement rather in the old groove, 
I regret to say, and a Statement which is 
generally marked by that optimist view 
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as to the defensive position of the country 
which is held aud defended with great 
ability by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War. When I speak of 
the Statement as being optimist, I wish 
to repeat what I said on the War 
Estimateg last year as to my right hon. 
Friend’s immense popularity in this 
House based upon his ability ; but how- 
ever much we may admire him we must 
recognise in him a very strong supporter 
of the existing system of War Office 
administration. [Mr. Camrpeii-Ban- 
NERMAN dissented.] We have to judge 
him by results. We cannot base any 
statements upon private conversations 
or opinions ; we have to judge him by 
his policy. His policy is essentially on 
the old lines, with a small and gradual 
improvement made from year to year, no 
doubt, but essentially on the old lines. To 
illustrate what I have to say—and it is 
the only illustration I will give—the only 
statement which I will allow myself to 
make in detail concerns what is, after all, 
the main paragraph in the Statement, the 
one which to the public will convey the 
impression that all is for the best in this 
best of all possible worlds. It is in the 
first paragraph of the Report which was 
printed which will strike the public eye. 
After a formal paragraph which appears 
each year, comparing the numbers of the 
Army with the numbers last year, and 
giving the reasons for any change, the next 
relates to recruiting, and that paragraph 
appears to state that nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the present con- 
dition of recruiting. I give that as an 
illustration—that the statement is an 
optimistic statement, because this para- 
graph, when carefully read, contains the 
words “for atime.” It states that the 
establishments were so full on January 
Ist, 1893, that it was found possible 
for a time to dispense with special 
enlistments. But, as a matter of 
fact, uo later than the Spring 
of 1893 special enlistments had to be 
resorted to again, because the Recruiting 
Returns had fallen off considerably. I 
wish to avoid details, because we have 
discussed them a good deal on former 
occasions, and not much good has come 
of it. It seems to me that there is more 
likelihood of effecting a real change of 
the military and naval conditions of the 
country by looking at the large principles 
which lie at the root of the systems. The 
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Secretary for War shook his head when 
I said that heis optimistic ; but certainly I 
gathered last year in his speech upon the 
Estimates, and I gather from the State- 
ment which he has placed before the 
House, that he is generally satisfied 
with the present condition of the Army, 
But there are few persons who have 
been connected with the Army, not as 
Secretary of State, who are satisfied 
with its general condition. I quoted 
last year pretty fully the opinion 
publicly expressed by one of the most 
distinguished Generals, who, perhaps, 
more than any other man, has the public 
ear on such questions—I mean Lord 
Wolseley. I quoted fully his statements 
made at atime wheu he was largely respon- 
sible for the administration of the Army, 
and I am not aware that any changes 
have been made since that date which 
have affected the essential truth of those 
opinions. Lord Wolseley rep-esents the 
War Office, and, to a certain extent, the 
administration at home. But what is 
the view of the other great branch of the 
Service connected with the Indian Army ? 
Can it be said that those who have 
practically handled that branch of our 
Army, of which we are most proud, 
are supporters of the present state of 
things? It is a well-known fact that 
those who have advised the Government 
of India for many years past on military 
affairs hold the strongest views against 
the existing administration of the Army, 
and I think that no one who knows the 
facts will contradict the statement which 
I will make, in as summarised a form as 
possible, of what their views are with 
regard to that administration. Those 
views are—that the last state of the 
Home Army is worse than the first, and 
that no public company or private firm 
can afford to conduct its business on 
such a basis. When we consider that there 
is an expenditure on defence of the British 
Empire of £53,000,000 sterling a year 
in the cheapest years, and £58,000,000 
in the dearest years, and that this year 
we are increasing our expenditure by more 
than £3,000,000 sterling on one branch 
of our defence it is impossible to say 
that the defects alleged by those high 
authorities result from the machine being 
run too cheaply. Those who have ad- 
vised the Indian Government for some 
years past believe there is still enormous 
work to be done before we can convert 
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this army at home into a “serviceable 
and homogeneous fighting organism.” 

“A Railway Board makes it its business to 
select as General Manager of the line a man 
who not only commands respect and can enforce 
obedience, but is an expert in the various 
branches of railway administration which it is 
his duty to supervise ; and similarly the respon- 
sible professional adviser of the Secretary of 
State for War, whether he be called Commander- 
in Chief, Chief of the Staff, or by any other title, 
should be a man,” 
to quote Lord Randolph Cbhurchill’s 
words, 

“of military training, military experience, and 
military eminence.” 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: When did 
I use those words ? 

Sm C. W. DILKE: In the special 
Memorandum attached to the Report of 
the Hartington Commission. Those 
words may be adopted by myself as re- 
gards the last part of my Resolution. 
The noble Lord showed by his also some- 
what optimistic speech last year that he, 
since he has been relieved of the cares 
of Office, has to some extent modified his 
views ; but I prefer to go to the views 
he held when he was in some degree 
responsible for the administration of the 
Army. Besides these opinions we have 
the tremendous indictment brought by 
the Hartington Commission, which was 
an absolute condemnation of the existing 
military system. As there were upon 
that Commission three gentlemen who 
had filled the Office of Secretary of 
State for War, one General from the 
War Office, one Admiral, with scarcely 
any outside opinion, we must ask whether 
since the date of that Report there has 
been any change in the system which 
can in any way modify the conclusions 
at which the Commission arrived? I 
do not know of any which can be held to 
remove in any degree the anxiety aroused 
in the public mind by the statements to 
which I have referred. Some years ago 
the military system was supposed on 
paper to give the country eight Army 
Corps. Then the estimate was reduced 
to five Army Corps, then two, and then 
one, and eventually, when more closely 
examined, it has dropped to a single 
division of 20,000 men for foreign service. 
We are largely increasing this year our 
expenditure on the Navy. With regard to 
the Navy, we know the results we obtain 
for our expenditure ; we find them in a tan- 
gibleform. We know bythe improvements 
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which have been made in the last few 
years in our system of mobilisation, that 
although there may be defects and draw- 
backs as regards the construction and 
manning of our fleets, we get value for 
our money, whereas as regards the Army 
we do not get it. In India, we geta 
good but a small Army—for which India 
pay a very full, and, as she thinks, an 
excessive rate—and at home we get an 
altogether intangible force, arrived at on 
paper by adding together items, which 
is not homogeneous in its character, and 
not in any sense an Army comparable 
with the Armies of the smallest Foreign 
Powers in organisation, with a view to 
war. There has not been any improve- 
ment since the crushing Report of Lord 
Hartington’s Commission. There has, 
of course, been an automatic increase in 
our Reserves—and that is the one good 
fact about our present system—so that 
there are, roughly speaking, 80,000 men 
available ; but this Reserve differs from 
the Reserve of any other country in the 
world in times of peace, because although 
some steps have latterly been taken to 
see that the men really exist, and that 
they are occasionally practised in the 
handling of arms, the Reserve is not 
called out, as are the Reserves of every 
other Power in the world, aud incorpo- 
rated with the Forces, and made to take 
part in manceuvres. Therefore, in the 
modern sense, it is not a true Reserve, 
although it is, no doubt, a very useful 
foree. We know that the number of 
our guns is still extremely low as com- 
pared with what other countries get for 
their money; and our field artillery and 
cavalry are less adequately supplied with 
horses than are other Powers, and we 
still avoid manoeuvres on a large scale, 
as practised by other Powers, simply on 
account of the cost. We are calledupon 
to-night to pass the Vote for Men and 
the Vote for Pay. The Vote for the 
number of men and the first Vote for 
the Navy that will be taken on Monday 
are really the foundation of the whole 
system of our defence. The responsibi- 
lity that falls upon the House of Com- 
mons in voting these two items, the 
number of men forthe Army and Navy, 
is a very heavy one, which they share 
with the Cabinet who present the Esti- 
mates to the House. It is a responsibi- 
lity which ought to imply an amount 
of care and consideration by the Govern- 
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ment who submit the joint Estimates 
which there is much reason to believe 
they do not receive. I wish to know 
whether the Government present these 
Estimates as representing the least but 
still what is sufficient for the needs of 
the country for the next 12 months, not 
only for the protection of the home 
country and the Empire, but for the pro- 
tection of our trade in all parts of the 
world ? That is what thesetwo items ought 
tomean. Do they mean this ? Is it the 
case that, so far as human foresight can 
provide, the Government have thought 
out afresh, as is their duty, the naval and 
the military needs of the country ? They 
have had some pressure put upon them 
in this House—perhaps they would have 
done it without that pressure, and I do 
not want to raise controversy with regard 
to that—but they have been brought to 
a careful and full consideration of the 
naval needs of the country. Have they 
entered into any similar consideration 
with regard to the military needs of 
the country ? Have they entered into 
any joint consideration of the Army and 
Navy as to the share of expenditure 
which ought to be devoted to the two 
Services ? That is what I doubt. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that these 
considerations involve something more 
than the mere thought by the Secretary 
for War of what should be the Esti- 
mates for the particular Service. That 
is not enough. I want to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman is pre- 
pared to tell us, not for himself but for 
his colleagues and the Cabinet as a whole, 
whether they have thought out these 
questions ? Is he prepared to say that 
the number of men and the particular 
sums of money asked for in the Army 
Estimates are both sufficient and the best 
possible? The question that lies be- 
hind is whether the Cabinet are satis- 
fied that in the Army as well as in 
the Navy we get full value for the 
money we spend, that there is no waste 
that is preventable, and that we are 
furnished for our enormous expenditure 
with something like a model Army, 
and an Army fit for war? It must be 
remembered that we have been too much 
in the habit of regarding Army Esti- 
mates as a sort of luxury, as something 
which provide us for a large expenditure 
with a toy instead of a machine for 
war. But unless it is something more 
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than a machine for those little wars 
where a few thousand men are required, 
and unless it is sufficient for the needs of 
modern war, certainly we ought not to 
go on year after year discussing these 
Estimates without inquiry. It may be 
the case—I do not wish to raise the 
ire of any military Member of this House 
—it may be the case that, with the excep- 
tion of that portion of our Army which 
meets our needs for India, either actual 
or prospective, it would he cheaper and 
better for this country to spend 
vastly more than we do upon the 
Navy and less upon the Army. 
What I want to know, and what the 
Cabinet in framing their Estimates ought 
to know, is this : are the proposals before 
the House those which alone are capable 
of securing the safety of the country and 
of the Empire? There is some evidence, 
1 think, that the customary mode of pro- 
posing to the House two separate sets 
of Estimates which have nothing what- 
ever to do with one another, with the 
Secretary of State for War sitting on 
that Bench and proposing one set one 
day, and the Secretary to the Admiralty 
coming down and proposing, on the 
authority of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, another set ov another day— 
there is some reason to suppose that that 
long customary plan is not a plan which 
would be likely to give you that joint 
and general consideration of our defensive 
condition which we really want. Who 
controls these two gentlemen and allocates 
betweer them the expenditure of the 
year? The House of Commons, no 
doubt. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: The noble Lord 
has been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself; but we cannot .go—it is im- 
possible for us to go, because of the obli- 
gation of the Privy Council oaths—into 
the question of what happens in the 
Cabinet when the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and the Secretary of State for 
War come with their Estimates. As I 
have said, the noble Lord has been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Iwas going to 
ask him whether he thought the cireum- 
stances of the consideration of the Esti- 
mates in the yearin which he resigned and 
the reasons which. led to his resignation 
—whether he thinks that is a satisfactory 
manner of transacting the joint considera- 
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tion of the Army and Navy needs of the 
country, which he seems to tell us is 
secured by the existing system? I will 
not trouble the noble Lord, however, for 
areply. I prefer to take the Leader of 
the Party opposite as stating the views 
of the Party, and he has, to the full, 
confirmed the doubts which I, for one, 
very heavily entertained before as to the 
present system of administration as 
between the two Departments. The 
Leader of the Opposition thinks the 
present system is not satisfactory ; it 
does not give us that which we certainly 
ought to receive—the full and joint con- 
sideration of these double means of our 
defence, a proper allocation of money as 
between these two Services and proper con- 
troi. The control of the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer is a Treasury control, a con- 
trol in which, if he does his duty as 
guardian of the public purse, his first 
consideration is for economy, and that 
control from time to time, if he is deal- 
ing—as he is not in the present case— 
with a weak man, would enable him to 
secure economy at the expense of effi- 
ciency inthe long run, The mere control 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer can- 
not be a satisfactory control as regards 
the efficiency of the Services. And, 
again, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not military and naval, still less 
jointly military and naval, experts behind 
him to tell him what particular items are 
necessary for the Public Service. If he 
objects to the Estimate for coaling 
stations, say, it is on the tpse dizit of a 
particular civilian, and not one who has 
got responsible authority behind him to 
advise him on the subject. The Leader 
of the Opposition has fully confirmed the 
doubts which existed in my mind, and 
confirmed the statements of the Harting- 
ton Commission, so often quoted by the 
Member for West Belfast, who has done 
such good service in calling attention to 
these matters. We come to the consi- 
deration of what is the remedy, because, 
of course, year after year we have had 
grumbling in this House—not perhaps 
on previous oceasions at the whole defen- 
sive position of the country, but at first 
one Service, and then the other, for not 
doing this or that, or for not giving us 
value for our money. We, of course, 


have to face the public with the fact that 
the British Empire spends a great deal 
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Empire in the world. We are spending 
from £53,000,000 to £58,000,000  ster- 
ling a year on these Services. It is 
chiefly iu this country and India that we 
are spending these fabulous sums, and 
the inhabitants generally are beginning 
to doubt whether a business management 
for the whole of the defensive Services 
of the Empire, with one plan, one scheme, 
one responsibility, would not give them 
better value for their money than they 
get at the present time. What is the 
remedy ? The remedy suggested by the 
Hartington Commission for the particular 
question was, I fear, rather a feeble one. 
They recommended a certain amount of 
intercommunication between the Services, 
but General Sir Henry Brackenbury— 
who is now in India—objected to the 
particular measure, as he thought it 
altogether inadequate. He was the 
military Member of that Commission, 
and the Admiral who was on the Com- 
mission also objected to the particular 
measure proposed. Very little has been 
done upon these lines. A sort of Joint 
Committee exists ; but I think it is clear 
from the speech of the Leader of the 
Opposition, and from little revelations in 
the semi-official handbook to the British 
Army recently published, that that Com- 
mittee does not deal with what may be 
called Cabinet responsibility, that joint 
responsibility for the Services for Im- 
perial defence. Here I am speaking 
what is mere gossip; it may be idle 
rumour. These matters are somewhat 
secret, but there is no doubt that the 
late Government for a time established 
a Defence Committee of the Cabinet. I 
believe that that Defence Committee had 
not permanent direct advisers, or records 
for its successors who were to come after 
it. Of course, a mere Committee from 
time to time of the Cabinet may be a@ 
useful thing ; but, unless you give it 
more formal consecration by the official 
system of the country, it cannot be 
vouched to this House with any great 
weight or authority, and it requires a 
more firm place in our defence and eco- 
nomic system than it has occupied up te 
the present to be of real use. At the 
present moment it has not had any 
serious effect. It may have done some- 
thing with regard to naval matters, but 
as regards the work of the administra- 
tion or the particular form of the Army 
Estimates, or the proposals made to us 
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for the Military Service, I do not think 
that Committee has had any effect. 
Indeed, the extraordinary similarity of 
the Army Estimates from year to year 
shows that there has not been any serious 
or fresh consideration of military ques- 
tions. Now, Sir, what we all want is 
the same thing—namely, real responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet. Those who are 
nominally responsible we want to make 
really responsible for the advice—say 
to-night or on Monday—they give to the 
House. We do not want to feel we are 
merely acting on the advice of right 
hon. Gentlemen on that Bench, but on 
the responsible opinion of the Cabinet as 
a whole. The Cabinet must obtain the 
best advice possible. I, for my part, 
should prefer that the advice should be 
concentrated for each Service, because I 
think it is far more responsible advice if 
it comes mainly on the responsibility of 
a single man as regards the Army and 
Navy respectively than if you dispersed 
it among a great number of people, 
because if you disperse the responsibility 
it is not real, What you want to 
get is some person who is really respon- 
sible for the time being to his chief. As 
far as I am concerned, form in this matter 
is immaterial. There have been times 
when perhaps there might have been at 
the head of affairs those who had a very 
strong constitutional inability to face the 
very painful facts connected with the 
modern situation as regards dangers to 
this country, which have made it un- 
desirable either that the whole Cabinet 
or the Prime Minister in particular 
should have this responsibility specially 
laid upon him. I, for my part, wish to 
disavow, on behalf of those who give 
attention to these matters, and think it 
our duty to do so, anything like, by think- 
ing of war, being suspected of being less 
anxious for peace, or less afraid of the 
consequences of war, or more willing to 
incur them than other people. There is no 
member of the Peace Society in this House 
who has a more earnest desire for peace 
than I have. I have seen something of 
war, and those who have seen war, I am 
sure, would be the last who would desire 
to promote a warlike policy. But it 


seems to me the first duty of the House 
of Commons to lay this responsibility 
upon the political personages ; and who- 
ever may be those charged with the 
Government of this country, they are the 
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per persons to be responsible to this 
ouse for the advice they give. There 
is, at the present moment, an exhibition 
taking place in London, in which a young 
Scotchman, who is almost worthy to be 
ranked with Rembrandt, has portrayed 
the horrors of war in a way that is 
accepted by us all. A horrible and 
squalid but pompous spectre is repre- 
sented stalking across the picture, 
beating with one hand a great drum, 
whilst with a flaming torch in the other 
he is setting fire to'the dwellings of the 
people. We all hate war, and there is 
no man who hates it more than I do. 
But to hate it ought not to drive us to 
refuse to consider it. The whole of 
this enormous expenditure of ours, by 
far the largest single branch of our ex- 
penditure, is worthless and useless ex- 
penditure altogether unless it is an 
absolutely reliable insurance against the 
dangers of war; and I do not think any 
man who watches the foreign policy of 
this country, however prudently con- 
ducted, can doubt that many of these 
dangers have increased and gathered 
in a kind of network which has been 
drawn tighter during the last few 
years than for a great many years before. 
I know some people in this House 
are under the impression that I am abso- 
lutely connected with one particular form 
of remedy which has been associated with 
my name in the public Press, and I wish to 
say that form in this matter is immaterial. 
I have stated what I want to secure, and 
I will put two or three different ways of 
securing it which very often would come 
to the same thing. What I ventured to 
suggest at first was that the Prime 
Minister should be brought to take more 
personal concern in the defence of the 
country than is the case at the present 
time; that he should consider himself 
mainly responsible for the joint con- 
sideration of the whole defence proposals ; 
that he should hear the Secretary for 
War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and their advisers if he is doubtful, and 
that they tegether, more seriously than 
has been the case in the past, should go 
into the difficulties of the problem, and he 
should then advise with them as to the 
Estimates. It was pointed out to me 
that sometimes there might be a Prime 
Minister who would have a special dis- 
like to the question, and any such 
meeting might become a form, and mean 
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nothing more than the present considera- 


tion of the Cabinet. There are some 
Members of this House who think because 
of recent events that I must entirely 
differ from the present Prime Minister. 
There are questions on which I do not 
agree with him, such as those about 
Egypt and the annexation of Uganda, 
but I am certain that our present Prime 
Minister can be trusted with this respon- 
sibility, and if he would take it upon 
himself, and let the country know that 
he, from time to time, would thoroughly 
go into this question with those primarily 
responsible to this House, the House 
would have confidence that a great deal 
has been gained for the joint considera- 
tion of this military and naval expendi- 
ture. But something more is needed, and 
there was another:suggestion made— 
that a Defence Minister, a Minister who 
should represent the Army and Navy, 
should be the person charged specially 
with the responsibility to this House. 
That suggestion was made many years 
ago. It is the practice of all the Austra- 
lian Colonies who, although they have 
the management of defences on a much 
smaller scale, nevertheless admirably 
manage that particular defence with 
which they ure charged. It will be the 
plan adopted under the Federal Consti- 
tution of Australasia for the defence of 
Australasia. That plan has been sug- 
gested for us. It was proposed to the 
Hartington Commission by the Member 
for South Paddington, and the Commis- 
sion voted against it. I do not think 
the reasons for deciding against it are 
satisfactory or conclusive reasons. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I did not 
recommend that. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: I thought the 
noble Lord did. At all events, the pro- 
posal was discussed by the Hartington 
Commission, and rejected by that Com- 
mission for reasons which were inade- 
quate. The reason given against it, that 
such Minister would be overwhelmed 
with detail, is not, I think, a good or 
sufficient reason. He would undoubtedly 
be overwhelmed with detail if he tried 
to do what too many Ministers do at the 
present time ; if he tried to answer every 
question or letter of every Member affect- 
ing the particular Department over which 
he presided. If he did the enormous 
amount of detail work which both the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty and 
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the Secretary of State for War do, no 
doubt he would be overwhelmed with 
work, and just as these two find it diffi- 
cult to get peep. their work in the day, 
so he would find it difficult to get 
through his in the day, and would have 
to give the night as well. Iam quite 
ashamed of myself when I have, on be- 
half of a constituent who is, say, a Yeo- 
manry sergeant or something of the kind, 
to put some purely personal and private 
matter to find the great machinery of the 
Secretary of State for War has to be 
brought into play to give an answer in 
that matter. We should all prefer to 
have them set free to attend to the larger 
problem, and that some clerk should deal 
with this trifling matter for us. Ido 
believe that in every Department of the 
State Ministers do a large amount of 
unnecessary work—unnecessary in the 
sense that other people could do it just 
as well—and the main work of that 
Department could be discharged by them 
without the enormous call upon their 
time and labour which is made at present. 
I doubt, therefore, whether the answer 
given by the Hartington Commission 
was altogether a sound one as to being 
overwhelmed with detail. I do not 
think it necessary he should be. I be- 
lieve it should be possible that a Minister 
of Defence might, in connection with 
great experts and the permanent heads 
of the two Departments, having, those 
under him who would discharge all the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords” 
work as regards detail—could discharge 
his duties efficiently and preside over 
both in chief. But I am not wedded to 
a particular form. Whether the Prime 
Minister specially undertakes the duty, 
whether it is undertaken by a Defence 
Minister, or whether the suggestion is 
adopted which, I believe, is that of the 
Leader of the Opposition, that a Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet, which I have 
heard was instituted by the late Go- 
vernment, should be provided with a 
more avowed and _ distinct position, 
armed with permanent responsible ad- 
visers, and equipped with records so as 
to hand over its work to those by whom 
they might be succeeded in Office — 


all these plans would come at the 
present moment to very much the 
same thing. I am certain the noble 


Lord at the head of the Government 
would personally charge himself with a 
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great deal of this duty, so that all the 
plans would produce the same result. 
They would give us what we have not 
at the present time—that joint considera- 
tion of the defences of the Empire which 
the necessities and needs of the Empire 
demand, and which is also forced upon 
this House, it seems to me, by the great 
amount of money we at present spend. 
I will not trouble the House any longer. 
I believe at this moment the House feels, 
with the Army especially, that on the 
whole question of defence there is an 
absence of responsibility to this House. 
Take the most challenged act connected 
with either Service of the last 10 years 
—the case of the reduction of the Horse 
Artillery by the late Mr. Stanhope. In 
that case I will ask anyone who 
remembers it, and what was said against 
it and for it, how it was pointed out how 
short we were already in artillery, and 
what reasons there were for believing 
this country ought to be specially 
equipped with artillery as a means of 
war. All those who remember that con- 
troversy must be aware that it was im- 
possible to get at a very real responsibility 
upon that occasion, because we could not 
imagine that the Secretary of State him- 
self, as an individual, apart from advice, 
would wish us to take his mere ipse dizxit 
for the change. On the other hand, we 
were never able really to ascertain who 
had been the suggester of that change, 
and who would really make himself 
responsible for the result. There is in 
this country a very special danger with 
regard to our whole military and 
naval operations, and one which ought 
to be borne specially in mind 
when considering this great subject. We 
are a defensive country—a country which 
stands on the defensive. We are nota 
warlike country in the sense in which 
many other Powersare warlike, which are 
continually considering whether it may 
not be more to their advantage to attack 
and begin the war by an attack on 
another. That, from time to time, has 
been the position in the last 30 years of 
a great number of countries in Europe, 
each of which has been led by the 
necessities of their position to consider 
this question. We are essentially a de- 
fensive country from the point of view 
of a great war, and it would never enter 
the mind of anyone that we should take 
the first step in war. We stand purely 
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on the defensive. We have got a great 
deal and, like rich people, we want to 
keep it. But by the very necessities of 
our military position we are too much 
inclined to consider what may be called 
strategic defence as against a policy of 
mere defence. Our policy is a policy of 
mere defence, but in strategy—if we were 
to go to war against our will—we should 
have to follow the ordinary rules of war. 
We should have to find our enemy, attack 
him and reduce him iu the ordinary way 
of war. Obviously with our Army and 
our small numbers that can hardly be ex- 
pected to be a land attack. It must be 
expected to be a naval attack, and it will 
be by naval means we shall in all pro- 
bability have to reduce our enemies in 
future war. There is this great danger. 
If you look on this defensive position 
as implying defensive strategy you fall 
into the danger pointed out by all great 
writers, you look upon your forve merely 
as a shield, and so regarding the matter you 
must prepare yourself for defeat, for un- 
less you are prepared to use it as a weapon 
to parry aud repulse, you cannot carry 
out even a defensive policy. That isa 
special danger in our case. It points, of 
course, to the predominance of the Navy 
in our defence, and as one who tried 
some years ago, when I first began to 
consider this matter, to work on this 
question of the Army by itself as 
detached from the Navy, I very soon 
found I was ona wrong line. The naval 
school point to the necessary predomi- 
nance of naval considerations and to the 
Navy being the attacking force. Ido not 
wish iu any way to interpose these views 
upon others who may support me. My 
main point is that I think I have esta- 
blished a sufficient ground for anxiety and 
sufficient call for remedy to make it 
worth the while of the House to give 
some time to the consideration of those 
particular remedies which I have ventured 
to point out. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER, who rose 
to second the Resolution, expressed his 
satisfaction that this important subject 
had been brought forward during the 
tenure of Office of the present Secretary 
for War, who was an official as open in 
his mind as regarded military problems 
and fair dealings with the Army as any 
who had preceded him in his Office, and 
even if they were not likely to convince 
him they could feel that they were not 
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talking in vain, as they were appealing 
to a Minister who showed he took a 
keen and lively interest in the very im- 
portant work of his Department. He 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster) had always found 
the greatest difficulty to be contended 
with was this, People would say, the 
moment this question was raised, “ It 
cannot be as bad as you say, because in 
the past, somehow or other, we have 
always succeeded.” That was not his 
reading of the past history of our military 
and naval forces. There had been 
many defeats and many operations of 
war which, though not defeats, had been 
failures from the point of view from 
which they were undertaken ; there had 
been constant throwing out of plans and 
failure and dislocation due, and solely 
due, to the want of disorganisation in the 
great Department at home. As an in- 
stance of this he looked back to the Penin- 
sular War, to the Crimean War—where 
£50,000,000 sterling were spent in re- 
pairing the errors of the Department— 
and to many of those expeditions men- 
tioned by his right hon. Friend. He 
looked back to the Egyptian Cam- 
paign and the Afghan Campaign, 
and in all these wars there had been an 
enormous unnecessary waste of blood 
and treasure, in consequence not of a 
lack of courage on the part of the troops 
in the field, but of want of organisation 
in the Departments at home. He had 
never urged—as some people had sug- 
gested—that when British sailors and 
soldiers found themselves side by side 
they would not, owing to jealousy be- 
tween the forces, make every effort to 
do what they were set to do—namely, to 
uphold the honour of our couvtry and 
obtain the success of the war. But he 
pointed to defects existing, not as 


between the men in the field, but 
in the offices by which our armies 
were placed in the field and our 


navies on the ocean. Could any one 
for a moment contend that our mili- 
tary and naval expenditure was based on 
any reasonable calculation ? The greatest 
maritime Power in the world spent 
£17,000,000 on its Navy and £40,000,000 
on its Army. Could that expenditure be 
based on any reasonable and logical 
calculation of the different duties which 
those two Forces had to discharge, and 
their relative positions in maintaining the 
defence of the Empire? The fact was 
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that the tradition of the times of the 
great Continentai wars had been continued 
down to the present day. But he knew 
that the present Secretary for War had 
expressed the view that the time had 
gone by when this country could hope to 
engage with success in the great military 
struggle of the Continent ; and he hoped 
that the pussibility of this country taking 
part in such wars in the future had 
been utterly discarded. He contended 
that it was impossible that this compa- 
rison of expenditure between the Army 
and Navy could be referable to any rule 
of logic and reason. Every item of 
naval defence was far more costly than 
the corresponding item for the Army. 
There was no item in the Army expendi- 
ture at all comparable with the cost of 
the matériel of a great battleship. Yet 
the country was spending three times as 
much on its Army as on its Navy, and it 
had spent four times as much. He was 
glad to believe that it was no longer the 
case that the Navy might not be men- 
tioned when the Army was under dis- 
cussion in the House. But he remem- 
bered the time when such a ruling was 
given ; and that was a clear illustration 
of the attitude which had been preserved 
with respect to the relation of the two 
Services. It might be said that some- 
thing had already been done, and that 
there was no occasion for alarm. He 
challenged that statement point blank. 
The Navy and the Army existed for one 
purpose only—to conduct successful 
war; and if they were not capable of 
fulfilling that purpose they might as well 
be abolished to-morrow. There was on 
record the deliberate judgment of the 
officials of the Army and the Navy, and 
of the leaders of opinion in the House, 
that by neither the Army nor the Navy 
at the present time was that object 
achieved. It might be thought that the 
Army was prepared to conduct those 
small expeditions which had to be under- 
taken from year to year. Had all those 
great officers of State who were em- 
ployed for the purpose devoted their 
attention to that object? No; they 
had not. There was the statement made 
by one of the most responsible and 
justly-respected members of the War 
Office Administration, Mr. Knox, on 
the very question as to whether there 
was any provision made for providing 
battalions to take part in any expedi- 
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tionary force or a small war. Mr. 
Knox said— 
“The provision of expeditionary battalions 
to be sentabroad in case of a small war was a 
oint which certainly was not worked out by 
td Cardwell’s Committee, and no plan that 
I know of has been worked out by any Com- 
mittee, or by the War Office with a view to meet 
that emergency.” 


Therefore, for 20 years there had ‘been 
no attempt to perform one of the most 
elementary duties of the Admiralty and 
the War Office. Was the country better 
prepared for a war on a large scale ? He 
asserted that it was the deliberate judg- 
ment of one of the strongest Commis- 
sions which ever sat on the subject— 
Lord Hartington’s Commission—that no 
attempt had been made to establish 
settled and regular communication be- 
tween the Services, and that no com- 
bined plan for the defenee of the Em- 
pire in any given emergency had ever 
been worked out. It was typical of the 
present way of looking at things 
that the Royal Marines—a foree un- 
rivalled in the world—were neglected 
hoth by the Admiralty and the War 
Office. They were deprived of their 
just number of officers and of promo- 
tion ; they were disappointed in many 
ways which were keenly felt by officers 
and men ; and they were not represented 
as they ought to be either at the Ad- 
miralty or the War Office. Yet the 
Royal Marines was the nucleus of the 
very force which a great maritime Em- 
pire which had its pathways on the ocean 
needed to do its work. It would be imper- 
tinent for him to suggest any remedies. 
But there were two or three remedies 
which had something to recommend 
them ; and any one could see that the pre- 
sent order of things did not, and could 
not, afford an avenue of escape from the 
difficulties under which we labour. What 
was wanted, in the first place, was some 
arrangement by which a proper or- 
yanisation for war might be set on foot. 
In the second place, there ought to be 
means by which the country could be in- 
formed if such an organisation did not 
exist. ‘Time after time, a condition of 
affairs in naval and military matters had 
been disclosed such as the country would 
not have allowed to continue for six 
weeks if it had known of it. Time after 
time, naval scares, promoted from out- 
side, had pointed to the necessity for 
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additional expenditure on the Navy. 
Lord Northbrook objected to the plan of 
making a single officer responsible to the 
House of Commons, but Lord North- 
brook was the last person to speak in 
defence of the existing system. He 
could remember the time when Lord 
Northbrook stated in public and private 
that no expenditure on the Navy was 
necessary, and that if £2,000,000 were 
given to the Navy he should not know 
what to do with it. He remembered 
also that 10 months later Lord North- 
brook had asked for £11,000,000 for the 
Navy to enable it to go to sea. There 
had been in the meantime a popular 
agitation about the Navy which forced 
the administrators of naval affairs to take 
this action. The scale of preparation for 
war was more adequate in the Navy than 
in the Army. Nevertheless, at the time of 
the Russian scarean order was actually sent 
toa distinguished naval officer to report 
on the best means available for the 
defence of our coasts and the protection 
of the shipping in the Channel. This 
plan, which ought to have been pre- 
pared months before, was written by the 
officer on the spot ; and the Report still 
existed. This, too, was in view of war 
with what was then a fourth-rate naval 
Power. There was practically a con- 
sensus of opinion among naval and 
military officers that some definite 
responsibility must be attached to some 
individual with regard to the defence of 
the Empire. The recommendation was 
made in the Report of Lord Hartington’s 
Commission that such a person should be 
appointed, and appointed for a sufficiently 
long term of years to enable him to 
learn his work. This was not a novel 
proposal. It was carried into practice in 
nearly every country which bad to con- 
duct its defence on a large scale. It 
existed in Germany, Russia, Italy, and 
France—the same result was aimed at 
by the constitution of the “ Etat 
Major.” Parliament was told certain facts 
sometimes on the responsibility of 
Ministers, but what was stated did not 
represent all the facts; and what was 
wanted was that Parliament should know 
something in addition to the modified and 
political view of defence questions which 
came through Ministers, as, for example, 
what the naval and military officers who 
had to fight in case of war thought of 
the subject, and what were the military 
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and naval needs of a given situation. He 
was in favour of the proposal of the right 
hon. Baronet that Parliament should 
make it an absolute sine gua non that 
some permanent responsible adviser 
should be established whose position 
shouid be authoritative as far as stating 
what were the naval and military needs. 
Great and most vital as was the question 
which had been raised last year in con- 
nection with Ireland, he was bound to 
say that, in his opinion, the matter which 
they were now discussing was of even more 
trauscendent importance. He believed 
that they were doing their best to. incur 
such a disaster by land and sea as would 
strain all the tremendous powers of re- 
cuperation even of this great country. 
It would not be unworthy the attention 
of the House if hon. Members gave their 
impartial judgment, sympathy, and 
interest to make it possible that Parlia- 
ment should no longer continue to pursue 
the policy of appointing Commissions. 
They had got beyond the stage of Com- 
missions, for every known fact bearing 
on the matter had been accumulated. 
They needed some strong man who 
would move in the matter: and he 
believed the Secretary for War was able 
and desirous to take that initiative in 
this movement if properly supported by 
hon. Members, which if taken might lead 
the country out of this Slough of Despond 
in which it now was. He begged to 
second the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word * That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 

“This House, before voting supplies for the 
maintenance of Military establishments in the 
United Kingdom, seeks an assurance from Her 
Majesty’s Government that the Estimates for 
that purpose submitted to it are framed upon 
consideration of the needs of possible war by 
sea and land, and upon a consideration of advice 
tendered in that behalf by such Officer of each 
Service as is fitted to command in war Her 
Majesty’s forces of that Service,”"—(Sir C. W. 
Ditke,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.) : I shall not follow the hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last into the wide area 
of naval and military service which he 
has traversed in the course of his speech, 
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and by doing which he has rather led 
the House away from the most interest- 
ing and, in some respects, most advanta- 
geous argument which the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of Dean 
adduced in his very comprehensive 
speech. But the fact of the matter is 
that I do not think the right hon. 
Baronet quite grasped the relations of 
Parliament to the Government or the 
relations of the Government to Parlia- 
ment. There is no real responsibility— 
no practical responsibility—on the part of 
the Minister or Secretary of State to the 
House ; and, unless we go back many 
years, there is no record of a Vote of 
Censure upon that Minister, which would 
involve, of course, the fall of the Ad- 
ministration. No Vote for the Army or 
Navy has ever been negatived that I can 
remember, and voting against the Esti- 
mates in any force is hardly known. 
Everything asked for has always been 
granted. I want to know, therefore, how 
we can get any Parliamentary control 
if it is the regular practice of Parlia- 
ment to vote the sums demanded without 
making any effort to ascertain the infor- 
mation on which the Minister made his 
Statement. We have never been able to 
do that, and never shall be able, so long 
as the civil management of the Services 
continues. So long as Ministerial re- 
sponsibility and naval and military re- 
sponsibility are not directly connected, 
and the Services are not able to make 
their opinion officially known, not only 
to the Minister of the day, but to the 
Government of the day, the House of 
Commons will never have _ sufficient 
knowledge to enable it to decide whether 
the Government is right or wrong in its 
changes or in the supplies for which it 
asks. That has always been my belief, 
and I have heard much of these matters, 
notably on the Hartington Commission. 
Members know little of that Commission, 
because they have not seen the evidence, 
which was given on condition that it 
should not be published, and to read the 
Report without knowing the evidence is 
to be hampered in arriving at a decision. 
The right hon. Baronet dealt largely 
with certain operations of the Army, and 
he rather criticised the military system 
in India. I can say on authority which 
I cannot now name that the British troops 
in India have never been more efficient 
or more fit for service on the frontier. 
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*Sir C. W. DILKE: What I said 
was that the Army in India, though 
small, is admirable, but that the Indian 
Government are not satisfied with the 
system of administration, including the 
system of despatch of troops, its cost and 
efficiency. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The 
Indian Government have always been 
anxious to place British troops on a 
stronger numerical footing, but I know 
of no dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Indian Government with the system of 
sending out regiments to India, The 
troops go out with great regularity to 
India; they soon settle down to the 
climate, and soon become efficient. Cer- 
tainly this was the case under the late 
Commander-in-Chief, and I believe that 
the present Commander-in-Chief is quite 
equal to keeping the troops in India in 
the same state of efficiency. The 
maxim Si vis pacem para bellum does 
not command approval if it means that 
in times of profound peace, when it is 
difficult to discern from what quarter 
war may come, the country is to get into 
a panic, to change its existing system 
without due deliberation, and to spend 
large sums of money without sufficient 
thought. I quite agree with the right 
hon. Baronet that the question whether 
our preseat system for the management 
of the Army and of the Navy ought to be 
altered deserves the serious consideration 
of any Administration. I think the 
object of any Administration should be to 
find out the best method in which to 
associate more closely the professional or 
the military element with the responsi- 
bility of the civil element, and until that 
is done there can be no responsibility 
with regard to the administration of the 
War Department towards the House of 
Commons. I do not think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is at all a useful 
influence in controlling the Estimates 
of the War Department, for there 
is no joint communication on _ his 
part with the Services as to their needs. 
At any rate, I have never heard of any 
organised scheme of joint communica- 
tion, although the adoption of such a 
scheme has been recommended by a very 
influential Commission. One great de- 
ficiency in the existing system is that 
Cabinets never get military or naval ad- 
vice directly. I think that is the greatest 
fault in our system. They receive it 
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through the Minister for War and 
through the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and it is quite possible that those 
Ministers may have opinions of their 
own opposed to those of their advisers. 
That was the case with Lord North- 
brook. The Cabinet never know the naval 
position until there is a great outery. 
Professional opinion never reaches the 
Cabinet at all, This is why I think a 
Committee of the Cabinet would be 
rather dangerous ; for it would interpose 
a further obstacle between the Cabinet 
and the experts. The plan providing for 
control over the Services by a Committee 
of the Cabinet does not appear to me to 
be satisfactory except in some special 
eases. Nor do I think that the Prime 
Minister is the proper man to have prac- 
tical superintendence over the Services 
and their management. The Prime 
Minister ought to form his judgment, as 
he does now, on the Report of the 
Ministers responsible, but to bring him 
into close and constant communication 
with the War Office and the .\dmiralty 
would interfere with the ordinary duties 
of the Head of the Government, and pre- 
vent him from obtaining the acquaint- 
ance he ought to have with the views of 
the other Departments. I do not agree 
with the idea of a Civil Minister looking 
after two Departments. The right hon. 
Baronet charged me with having been in 
favour of a Civil Minister to do this. I 
never was. It would be impossible to 
have a Civil Minister to superintend the 
Admiralty and the War Office ; it is not 
in the power of man to discharge such a 
work. What I propose, and what the 
more I think of it the more I favour is 
the appointment of a Finance Minister, 
who might be called Treasurer of the 
Army and Navy, who would hold a high 
position, and be in constant communica- 
tion with the Heads of the two Depart- 
ments, so bringing them into closer con- 
nection than is the case at present. This 
official, for weeks before the Estimates 
are prepared, woald find out what each 
Service required, would balance the re- 
spective claims, and would present to the 
Cabinet not only the civil, but the 
military and naval opinions brought 
before him. There would thus be use- 
ful inter-communication between the 
Cabinet and the professional element. Of 
course, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would always have his voice in what the 
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expenditure should be, but such a Trea- 
surer as I suggest would certainly have 
great authority with the Cabinet, before 
whom he would place what long and care- 
ful investigations would show to be the 
military and naval wants of the country. 
As a rule, the practice of Governments 
is to make the Estimates of one year 
very much like ‘the Estimates of the 
year before, and Cabinets as-a rule, I 
think, do not give much consideration to 
the Army and Navy. They take it for 
granted that what the respective Ministers 
say is right, and they will never be able 
to get real information until naval and 
military responsibility is represented by 
such an officer as I have suggested. 
Until this is done we shall go on 
spending much about the same sums 
year by year, and there will be the same 
annual complaints that the Services are 
not sufficiently provided for. I much 
wish the Government would appoint a 
small Commission—there is plenty of in- 
formation ready to hand—to examine 
into the schemes suggested and draw up 
a plan. Then it would be possible to 
make some real progress. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, the 
question they as Representatives of the 
people, of the country, and the guar- 
dians of the Public Purse had to ask 
themselves was whether the money 
granted under these Votes was properly 
represented by the results they got. 
That really was very closely connected 
with the Motion of the right hon. Baronet. 
It had been said by both previous speakers, 
and truly said, that the whole raison 
@étre and object of their military and 
naval expenditure was for the purpose of 
war. If that expenditure did not place 
the Army and Navy in a position adapted 
to the exigencies of war then, obviously, 
they had no canse to have either a 
considerable Army or a powerful Navy, 
and the point he would submit was this— 
Did the House and the country get full 
value for their money, looking at the two 
Services as means for the purposes of 
war? He would say at the outset that 
he had himself the greatest personal de- 
testation of war. He did not speak as a 
Jingo. He had seen too much of war 
not to know that there were innumerable 
blunders committed in it; that a great 
deal depended upon chance, and that 
very often the exertions of gallant 
troops and good naval officers were frus- 
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trated either by the incompetence of 
Generals or by mal-administration at 
home. No reasonable man could allege 
that these things could always be avoided, 
They spent upon the Army about 
£17,500,000 a year, apart from the expen- 
diture on the Army in India. The House 
voted that sum. How much of it could it 
be said was available for purposes of war ? 
The only establishments which we kept 
up which could be considered for pur- 
poses of war, either offensive or de- 
fensive, apart from the questions of 
garrisons and the Colonies, and of under- 
taking petty expeditions and obligations 
which the necessities of the Empire 
imposed, were the Militia, the Yeomanry, 
the Volunteers, and the Reserves. These 
Services together cost about £2,250,000 
out of the £17,500,000 total net expendi- 
ture. They, therefore, bad an expenditure 
of £15,250,000 representing the normal 
peace outlay of the country. No doubt 
if this expenditure furnished them with a 
machine which on an emergency arising 
was ready to pass froma state of peace to 
a state of war it might be said, and very 
fairly said, that it was perfectly justified 
by the objects in view. But our Army, 
he regretted to say, was a peace Army, 
and nothing more than a peace Army. 
It would require to be entirely re- 
organised and reconstituted to make it 
an Army efficient for the purposes of 
war. That was an important point for 
consideration. It might be said that 
they had a powerful Reserve. He was 
glad to know that the Reserves had now 
been brought up to 85,000 men. He 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the War Office on that 
satisfactory result; but he wished to 
draw attention to the fact that that 
Reserve of 85,000 men was far from being 
a Reserve for war purposes. All they 
could do with it would be, not to bring 
the Army up to a condition at which it 
would be fit to make war, but simply 
to furnish a nucleus upon which they 
might proceed to build up a military 
war system. He would explain how he 
arrived at that conclusion. The House 
was no doubt aware that our regiments 
were on a very attenuated scale. Our 
Cavalry regiments, if they were wanted 
for active service—as all military men 
acquainted with the subject would tell 
them—would not, after making the 
necessary deductions that it would be 
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necessary to make from the nominal 
strength in order to arrive at what would 
be the strength in the field, would not 
amount to more than 250 or 300 sabres 
per regiment—a mere handful of men. 
Our Infantry battalions, which were 
nominally 750 strong after deducting 
recruits, sick, depéts, and guards, would 
go into the field 400 strong, or mere 
skeletons of corps. A proof of that 
was to be found in the little 
manceuvres, such as those which took 
place in Surrey and Hampshire. They 
showed how weak the regiments were. 
The Artillery were probably in a better 
condition ; bat they, too, were on an 
attenuated scale. On an outbreak of 
war 45,000 men of the Reserve would 
be required at once to bring the regi- 
ments up to the proper strength, 
leaving out of account how they 
were to keep them supplied so as 
to make up for the waste of war. That 
took away 45,000 men of the Reserve. 
It left 40,000, which would-be required 
on the outbreak of war for service in 
India. They heard a great deal about 
the efficient state of the Indian Army. 
He was happy to think that it was 
efficient—a most efficient Army so far as 
it went, but it was an Army entirely on 
a peace footing. It was an Army with- 
out reserves or depéts, and which had 
been largely reduced during the last 40 
years. It had been increased somewhat 
in regard to British troops, but its whole 
strength had been greatly reduced during 
the past 40 years. Meanwhile their 
Indian territories and responsibilities had 
increased in every direction. They had 
now in India territories as big as the 
United Kingdom and France and 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Turkey, Sweden ; 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, a tract a 
great deal larger than Europe if they 
deducted Russia. This territory was 
occupied by a garrison of about 200,000 
men; there were hostile tribes on the 
frontiers, and beyond the frontier on the 
North-West there was a great possible 
source of danger. For that country they 
had, as compared with the enormous 
forces in Europe with the garrison in 
England, an Army on a peace scale. If 
they were called on to send a force to 
the frontier—and he would not say that 
that was a liability which it would be 
political prudery to iguore—the utmost 
force of British troops we could send 
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would be 30,000, leaving 40,000 in 
Jndia, a number altogether too small to 
hold that country in the state of excite- 
ment which would inevitably arise. Even 
that force could not be sent out unless 
they were sure of receiving immediate 
reinforcements from England. There- 
fore, India and England would at once 
absorb the whole of the Reserves. He 
did not desire that they should add one 
additional soldier to the Army or that 
they should spend £1 more on it than 
they spent now. On the contrary, he 
believed that the Army cost now a great 
deal more than it ought to cost for the 
results which one got, and he contended 
that fora country situated as we were, 
with all our enormous responsibilities in 
every part of the world, with all the 
responsibilities that might come on us at 
any time, they ought to be provided with 
a system under which they would be pre- 
pared when the occasion arose to pass at 
once from a state of peace to a state of 
war. The country and the House ought 
not to be satisfied with less than that. At 
present we had no such system nor any 
assurance that it would be introduced. 
The Report of the Hartington Com- 
mission stated that in the broadest way, 
yet nothing had been done since the 
publication of that Report. What was 
wanted, beyond all doubt, was that 
there should be somebody responsible to 
the War Minister for the preparation of 
a scheme of defence—an officer prepared, 
by a long and careful study of all 
engagements, and liable to at once put 
the Army on a war footing. There was 
no one of that kind at present at the War 
Office. There were, no doubt, a number 
of essays written from time to time by 
officers more or less irresponsible sug- 
gesting operations in the Baltic, in the 
Black Sea, in the Caucacus, and elsewhere, 
but vowhere at present had the Secretary 
for War a properly worked-out scheme 
which would enable the Government, if, 
unhappily, the country was drawn into 
war, to satisfy themselves that they 
had at their hands the best -means 
of defence in a complete form. It 
had been said that the creation of re- 
sponsible officers behind the Government 
would be to take away from the respon- 
sibility of the Government itself. The 
idea always had been that the Minister 
for War and the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty should be entirely responsible for 
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everything down to the smallest detail. 
He thought that Parliamentary respon- 
sibility had often been carried too far. 
Now, he would put it to the House, how 
was it possible, especially in these busy 
days, for anyone, be he ever so experi- 
enced, to give his services to that House 
afternoon and night, and at the same 
time to carry out matters of detail and 
careful work involved in applying the 
military means at the disposal of the 
Government to the needs of the country ? 
After all, what was the policy of the 
Government ? Parliamentary responsi- 
bility simply meant that if things went 
wrong the Government was turned out, 
What satisfaction was that to the coun- 
try, which wanted to know that the 
supplies they -freely granted should be 
turned to the best account? For that 
purpose, both in regard to the Navy and 
the Army, there should be some high 
authority which should be definitely re- 
sponsible tothe Government. To every- 
body who took the trouble to ascertain 
it was well-known that although the 
nations of Europe were now on friendly 
terms, they did not keep up and increase 
their gigantic Armies for the purposes of 
peace. He recognised with gratitude 
what had been done by the Secretary of 
State for War during his short tenure of 
Office. But there had been a most im- 
portant change made in the last three 
years at the War Office under which what 
small responsibility which was left to 
individual officers had been taken away. 
Under the new system the Commander- 
in-Chief had been made nominally re- 
sponsible for every detail of military 
business. No man dare write a letter 
from the War Office in his own name. 
He quoted the name of the Secretary for 
War. He challenged hon. Members to 
produce any record of the War Office to 
the contrary. That system of centrali- 
sation must ensure absolute failure in 
case of war, and he was afraid that 
unless there was a reform before war 
broke out they would undergo some 
great catastrophe. He did not say that 
he believed the British nation would 
ever go under in any war. He believed 
that, under any circumstances or trials, 
we should win through to eventual 
success ; but what he did feel was that 
they would only achieve that success 
after a great and needless waste of blood 
and money, which might have been 
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saved if in times of peace this country, 
and those who were responsible to this 
country for its expenditure and for its 
business, had devoted some reasonable 
share of their time to work out and 
settle in a satisfactory way this grave 
and most important problem. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I do not mean to detain the House 
for more than a very few moments. But 
the reference which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean made to me 
in moving the Amendment which is now 
the subject of our discussion perhaps 
makes it desirable that I should just 
explain to the House what my views are 
upon this important question so far as I 
have myself ventured to formulate them. 
I may, however, premise what I have to 
say by making the admission to the 
House that the actual method by which 
our common object is to be carried out 
appears to me to be surrounded with 
difficulties, and that I find it much easier 
to criticise the various schemes that have 
been propounded than myself to propose 
one which shall be absolutely free from 
objections. However, I think I am 
absolved from arguing the main proposi- 
tion, which has been so ably laid before 
us by the various speakers who have 
preceded me. No one has ventured to 
get up and say that there is not a grave 
necessity lying upon us at present 
for co-ordinating our forces for 
ensuring harmonious action between 
the Navy and the Army, and for pre- 
paring those plans for military defence— 
I use the word “ military” as including 
both the Army and the Navy—which 
every nation in the world prepares in 
time of peace, and which I rather suspect 
we have not, at all events, got in any 
advanced state of preparation. If that 
general proposition be conceded to me, 
and if I am absolved from arguing it, I 
will confine myself to a very brief con- 
sideration of some of the plans for meeting 
the difficulty which have been pro- 
pounded. First, and perhaps the most 
apparently plausible of all the schemes, 
is that of a M‘nister of Defence—a Mem- 
ber of this House or of the other House 
—who shall be responsible to Parliament 
for the general defence of the Empire. 
My objection to that scheme arises out 
of this consideration : I cannot quite see 
what is to be the relation between this 
Minister of Defence and the Heads of 
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the Army and Navy. If you thought it 
desirable or practicable to reduce the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Minister for War to the position of 
Under Secretaries, then I think the 
position of a Minister of Defence would 
be a possible one. But I do not think 
you can administer your Army or your 
Navy by men under the rank of Cabinet 
Ministers. Ido not believe the Services 
themselves would tolerate it, and, though 
it is true that under our system of Par- 
liamentary questioning and answering, 
and under the system under which every 
constituent, however remotely connected 
with either Service, justly thinks he has 
the right, through his Representative, of 
obtaining some reply to his communica- 
tion direct from the Minister for War— 
though, I say, under that system the 
Minister for War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty are obliged to consider 
details which had much better be left to 
their subordinates—still I think the broad 
fact remains that you must have at the 
head of your Army and your Navy men 
responsible to the House and the country 
for the conduct of their Departments, 
and men who shall not be under the rank 
of Cabinet Ministers. If that isso, what 
position is your Minister of Defence to 
have in relation to these two great offi- 
cers of State? The position appears to 
me to be impossible. Is he to walk about 
between the Admiralty and the War 
Office, consulting now with the one and 
now with the other ? Is he to be respon- 
sible for the Navy Estimates and for the 
Army Estimates, and, if not, how is he 
to be responsible for the defence of the 
Empire? By this proposal to set up 
a third officer of State who is not to be 
at the head of one Department or the 
other, you are endeavouring to construct 
a machine, with the best intentions, that 
cannot be expected to work satisfactorily. 
Some objection of the same kind, I 
think, attaches to the suggestion thrown 
out by my noble Friend near me, 
who speaks upon this matter probably 
with an authority second to none in 
the House, and who has given very great 
attention to the question. His proposal, 
as I understand it, is that a Finance 
Minister should be appointed who shall 
be neither the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty nor the Secretary for War nor the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But it 
appears to me that, although he is not to 
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be one of these three officers, he will, as 
it were, take out of the hands of each of 
these officers some essential part of his 
work. How could a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer propose a Budget to his 
colleagues when a third of that Budget 
is settled for him by another colleague 
in the same Cabinet? Where is this 
military financier to get his figures 
from? He must get them from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Minister for War. Just as I think he 
will take from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer part of the responsibility 
which attaches to that officer, so he will 
take away from the Minister for War 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
part of the responsibility which properly 
attaches to their offices, because the man 
who decides on the finance of the 
Services decides the policy of the 
Services. If the Finance Minister -is 
really to be responsible for che expen- 
diture of the Army and of the Navy, 
you may call him a Finance Minister, 
but he will in reality be the controlling 
authority both over the Army aud the 
Navy. Then there is a third proposi- 
tion, or rather there are two other 
propositions which are separate but 
which I think -should be considered to- 
gether. There is the suggestion that 
the Prime Minister should himself under- 
take the business in conjunction with his 
colleagues at the Army and the Navy, 
should make himself acquainted with the 
general problem that has to be dealt with, 
and should make himself responsible for 
the solution of that problem ; and then 
there is the plan which I regard as essen- 
tially different—namely, a Committee 
of the Cabinet. That the Prime Minister 
should himself take the whole burden 
on his shoulders must depend upon what 
else he is called upon to do. I cannot 
imagine that anybody who is, for ex- 
ample, both Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary should, however exceptionally 
endowed with physical and mental endur- 
ance, have also time to go into the 
details of national defence. With all 
the amount of work which the Foreign 
Secretary is called upon to do it is impos- 
sible that any single Minister, of ordinary 
or even exceptional mental and physical 
powers, should undertake so important a 
matter. Under these circumstances, I 
should imagine he would associate with 
himself a Committee of the Cabinet, of 
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which he should, when present, be 
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Chairman, and should throw upon 
shoulders less heavily weighted than his 
own the responsibility for the advice 
given 'to the Cabinet. That is the only 
possible way which I can see of keep- 
ing the Members of the Cabinet in touch 
with the military and naval experts. 
Some gentlemen have talked as if it was 
desirable to leave the solution of these 
questions to experts. It appears to me 
impossible. Do what you will, under a 
system of representative Government and 
Parliamentary responsibility, the ulti- 
mate weight of the decision must be 
borne by civilian Members of the Cabinet 
and by the Government. I do not see 
how you can escape from that. I quite 
admit the obvious anomalies of a civilian 
being responsible for the treatment of 
questions with which he has little 
familiarity, and making himself master 
of principles which are commonplaces to 
a soldier and which he will have 
laboriously to learn. Grave as the 
objections are to such a course, I think 
that, if we are to keep Governmental 
responsibility, we must make up our 
minds to submit to them. I do not talk 
of this House having control over the 
_Estimates or otherwise. I think dis- 
cussions in this House may be a useful 
check upon Ministers and Departments, 
but we are now talking business, and as 
men of business we know perfectly well 
we cannot lay down what is or what is 
not necessary for national defence. We 
know perfectly well that as a body of 
men sitting speaking within these walls 
it is absurd to expect us to utter an 
opinion worth having in regard to 
any far-reaching scheme for deal- 
ing with the defence of the Empire. 
All we can do is to express our views 
and leave them to be carried out by 
responsible Ministers, giving them the 
machinery by which the duty which we 
cast upon their shoulders may be by 
them adequately fulfilled. How, then, do 
I think a Committee of the Cabinet is 
the only method of bringing the Cabinet 
itself into touch with expert opinion, 
and, through the Cabinet, giving the 
House practically the best advice and 
information they can obtain on these 
subjects ? The answer is this: A 
Committee of the Cabinet such as I con- 
template is not merely one of those 
passing bodies called into existence to 
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deal with a particular question and pass- 
ing out of existence when that particular 
question is decided. I rather coutem- 
plate that the Prime Minister, with or 
without his colleagues, or a Committee 
of the Cabinet, with. or without the 
Prime Minister, as the case may be, 
should constitute themselves a body 
with permanent records and con- 
fidential advisers. That is what we 
want. The Minister of a Department 
makes it his business to inform his sue- 
cessor exactly how matters stand in the 
Department and what questions remain 
unsettled ; and if they are two gentlemen 
of common sense, they will find it pos- 
sible, however sharp their political dif- 
ferences on questions connected with the 
Department, to come to a perfect agree- 
ment, so as to preserve that continuity 
of administration which happily charac- 
terises our Government, whatever Party 
be in power or whatever changes the 
political wheel of fortune may bring 
about. If we conceive some organisa- 
tion of this kind—a Committee of the 
Cabinet, expert advisers, permanent re- 
cords—then youwould ensure at allevents 
that the Cabinet, who are the ultimate 
depositaries of power in this matter, 
shall have brought to their minds the 
real difficulties of the case, the real 
problems which they have to solve, the 
real necessities which they have to meet, 
and the best way of meeting them. Then 
it will rest with them to say whether 
they will take the whole advice which is 
given—ad vice, of course, always involves 
corresponding expenditure—or whether 
they will take part of the advice, or, in- 
deed, what plan they will adopt. Some 
gentlemen have suggested that, where in 
any case the responsible advisers of the 
Committee of the Cabinet differed from 
the Cabinet, they should have the right 
to publish their opinion, so that the 
House of Commons, having the case of 
the experts put before them in a Memo- 
randum, and the case of the Government 
in speeches by Ministers of the Crown, 
should decide between the two and 
make up their minds to which 
they mean to adhere. I see advan- 
tages in this plan, but I see great diffi- 
culties also. It appears to put every- 
body concerned in an almost impossible 
position. I am afraid that we shall have 
to address whatever Government is in 
power. I do not see how you can 
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gpd have two Governments in power. 
ou cannot have two Ministries, one 
sitting in this House and the other a set 
of permanent officials sitting in an office. 
You must have one Ministry, and that 
one Ministry must be responsible to this 
House, and I do not see how they could 
carry out their work if the rivals sitting 
at Whitehall had the power of making 
direct communications to this House, and 
the House deciding by their votes as 
between the Ministers and the officials. 
The House will see that I profess to 
possess no clear-cut or perfectly satis- 
factory solution of this great difficulty. 
I recognise all the pitfalls which lie on 
either side of the path ; but I do believe 
that, without either revolutionising our 
Parliamentary system, without altering 
the responsibility of Ministers of the 
Crown, without doing anything which 
could injure the susceptibilities either of 
the Army or the Navy, it would be possi- 
ble by some such changes in our Cabinet 
system or some such addition to or modi- 
fication of our Cabinet system as I have 
suggested, to bring home so clearly to 
the mind of the Ministers of the day 
the real dangers and necessities con- 
nected with the problem of national 
defence, that no Government, having the 
facts before them, would dare to ignore 
them ; and we might rest secure, not only 
that the Government had the best advice 
at their disposal, but that on the whole, 
so far as was consistent with their 
general policy, the advice of the com- 
petent advisers was likely to be fol- 
lowed. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppeti- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : The tone and character 
of the speech to which we have just 
listened, and of the speeches which pre- 
ceded it in this Debate, may suffice in 
themselves to indicate the great im- 
portance of the question raised by my 
right hon. Friend. He brought forward 
with great ability and clearness what he 
conceives to be a want in our present 
system of Government as applied to 
questions of national defence, and my 
right hon. Friend has made suggestions 
in a moderate and tentative way which 
J, for one, shall not bedisposed lightly to 
put aside. My right hon. Friend, rather, 
I suppose, by way of disparaging my 
opinion, said that I was an optimist. 
I presume an optimist is one who 
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prefers to look on the sunny side of 
things. I have done that all my 
life, and I hope I shall go on doing it. 
My right hon. Friend said I was an 
optimist with regard to the old lines of 
Army administration ; and I ventured to 
shake my head. My right hon. Friend 
in his speech made no distinction between 
Army organisation and Army adminis- 
tration. So far as Army organisation is 
concerned, I am an optimist to such a 
degree as I shall explain when I intro- 
duce the Estimates in Committee of 
Supply; but I am not an optimist in 
regard to the question of Army adminis- 
tration, because, as much that I have 
done and said will show, many things 
exist with respect to which there is 
great room for improvement. So far 
as observations have been made upon the 
Army system by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite and by my right hon, 
Friend, I think that those observations 
were suitable rather for the Debate 
which will follow this on the Army 
Estimates themselves. When I hear 
wholesale denunciations of our present 
Army system, when I hear that the Go- 
vernment of India disapproves of it, 
when I hear that it produces inefficiency 
in all quarters of the world, and that it 
would be so easy, for the same money, 
and without adding a single man, to pro- 
duce something very much better, I can- 
not but remember all the schemes for 
that purpose, including some, I think, by 
my right hon. Friend, which EF have 
seen analysed in a ruthless manner and 
pulled to pieces, the expense of them 
calculated, and the conclusions that were 
come to respecting them. Having seen 
all these schemes, many of which may in 
themselves have a more logical and 
complete appearance than our present 
system, which is undoubtedly a mixed 
system adapted to many ends, I much 
prefer still to abide by the system we 
have and to make the best of it, rather 
than to adopt any of those great changes 
which have been suggested. I merely 
say that as the question of the Army 
system has been introduced. But the 
real question which is before the House 
now is whether we, by our present 
arrangements, have that unity of policy 
for the defence of the country which is 
necessary. Abundant allusions have, of 
course, been made to the Hartington 
Commission of 1890. It has been said 
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that that Commission condemned in the 
clearest terms what has been called the 
existing system. Yes, the system which 
existed in 1890; but my right hon. 
Friend and others who take that line 
forget that four or five years have elapsed 
since that inquiry. I can assure them, 
of my own knowledge and on my own 
authority, that many of the events and 
facts which impressed the minds of the 
members of that Commission, of which 
I was a member, are now quite impos- 
sible, in consequence of the arrangements 
that are made for consultation and. co- 
operation between the two Departments. 
I will give an instance at once, because a 
concrete instance is sometimes more effec- 
tive than a general statement. The in- 
stance is one which was brought before 
the Commission, and greatly impressed 
me at the time. In providing for the 
defence of a certain foreign station, works 
had been erected at great expense, and 
no doubt with the greatest propriety from 
the point of view of the advising mili- 
tary officer, for the purpose of guarding 
a certain approach to a main fortress, 
But when the works had been completed. 
and when the opinion of naval officers 
eame to be taken, the naval officers 
said that the approach was ove which 
no seaman with a head on his shoulders 
would ever think of going up, and there- 
fore the whole of that work was practi- 
eally thrown away. This is an example 
which shows the sort of danger we were 
incurring at that time; it is an instance 
of what we were liable to under the old 
system, but it is impossible now. We 
have a Joint Naval and Military Com- 
mittee, comprising the most eminent pro- 
fessional officers in each Department, 
who consult and deliberate on every 
point in regard to the defence either of 
the shores of this country or of any 
foreign station. Beyond that, there is the 
most perfect co-operation, even on those 
questions of high military policy which 
have been referred to between the high 
officers of thetwo Departments. So when 
I heard to-night hon. Members saying that 
there is absolutely no scheme for com- 
bined defence or operations I wondered 
from what source those hon. Members 
derived the information which was the 
basis of their confident assertions. But 
Iam one of those who agree with my 
right hon. Friend, and with the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, that 
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we ought to go further. After the eriti- 
cism which my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition has passed upon 
the two proposals that have been made— 
one for a Minister of National Defence, and 
the other for a sort of treasurer, I think 
he was called, who was to sit with a 
Captain-General of the Army on one side 
and a Lord High Admiral on the other 
side, and to dispeuse all the justice he could 
between them—as to these two sugges- 
tions I need not say much. Neither of them 
recommends itself to me. My right 
bon. Friend, in introducing this subject, 
said the Minister is at present 
too much encumbered with details, 
I am not one who fall into that error; 
but the particular details to which here- 
ferred, the letters received about all sorts 
of apparently trifling matters, are not, 
I think, to be entirely disregarded, 
because really it is only by being brought 
into contact with details that a Minister 
can know how a Department is pro- 
ceeding and have his .mind opened to 
a great many higher questious which 
otherwise would escape notice. The 
great objection that was brought at the 
time of the Hartington Commission 
against the present system was this— 
that you took a pure politician, who 
knew nothing of Army matters or of 
Navy matters, and put him at the head of 
the Army or the Navy. It was asked, 
How can you expect such a civilian 
to be an efficient head of the Army 
or the Navy? And the odd cure sug- 
gested is that you should take another 
politician—one equally ignorant of both 
Services—and assign him the duty of 
managing them both. That plain state- 
ment of the case is enough to condemn 
the proposed Minister of National De- 
fence without going further. I will not 
proceed to discuss the alternative of the 
treasurer, with a naval and a military 
adviser on either side. As the right 
hon. Gentleman said, I do not see where 
his place would come in. The 
head of each Service ought to be 
of Cabinet rank; but I do not see 
what the position of the treasurer 
would be, because when he turned away 
from his Captain-General and his Lord 
High Admiral, he would have to face 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
might have something to say to his 
decisions ; and it would be very difficult 
to adjust the proper hierarchical position 
x 
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of each of these three officers. Then I 
come to the proposal, which certainly is 
much more practical, and commends 
itself much more to me, that there should 
be more definite control on the part 
of the Cabinet over the administration of 
the two Services. In the latter part of 
his Motion the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean has 
a clause with reference to professional 
advisers which I do not quite under- 
stand, and of which I am a little sus- 
picious. I think it would be desirable— 
in fact, necessary—that the Ministers 
for War and Marine and the Prime 
Minister, acting as a Committee of 
National Defence, should have the 
amplest ivformation from the highest 
officers of the Army and the Navy as to 
all points of detail. But I should be 
slow to exalt these professional officers 
into any position which would give them 
higher standing with reference to the 
Committee of the Cabinet. The Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, if it knew its 
business, would freely ask their opinions, 
as a Minister in his own separate 

epartment does now; he would be a 
poor administrator and a foolish man 
who did not consult his professional 
advisers, or who sought to override them 
in matters upon which they were in- 
finitely better able to form a judgment 
than himself. At the same time, the 
thing we must keep hold of is re- 
sponsibility to this House for the 
speuding of public money. The per- 
sons who must be supreme in these 
matters are the persons who find the 
money and who have to pay for the 
service. However much I should be 
disposed to pay deference to professional 
opinion, from one Service or the other, I 
hope that nothing will be done or sug- 
gested by the House of Commons which 
will detract not only from the responsi- 
bility, but from the absolute power of 
Ministers over that which involves so 
Jarge a demand on the Public Purse. The 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
said that at present there was no 
responsibility on the part of a Minister to 
Parliament. He asked who ever heard 
of a Minister being impeached or 
censured. But I may point out that ifa 
Minister enters upon a foolish course, he 
is very soon made to feel thatthe House 
of Commons does not approve of it, and 
he will not. persist init. He will, in fact, 
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avoid it in the future. He is here in touch 
with those who represent the taxpayers, 
who represent public opinion in the 
country. In that sense he is responsible 
as much as any man can be. The noble 
Lord suggests that we should have a 
naval officer at the head of the Admiralty 
and a wmilitary officer at the head of the 
War Office; but what responsibility 
would they be under to this House if each 
was absolutely supreme in his own De- 
partment, and if the Minister represent- 
ing each Department in this House was 
either on a level with them or inferior to 
them, or a mere clerk or treasurer? With 
the plan which the noble Lord suggested 
there would be very little responsibility 
here, because the Minister would be really 
acting under the advice and direction of 
others ; and they would not be here at all, 
so that the House of Commons would 
lose its control over the whole business. 
The noble Lord seems to be impressed 
with the view that pure civil.control in 
these Departments is an evil. One can- 
not imagine acivilian Minister altogether 
exceeding the bounds of his duty by dis- 
regarding the advice received by him; 
but a civilian Minister who knows how 
to administer a Department is probably 
the best head of it, better than a pro- 
fessional head, because he brings to the 
consideration of professional ; questions a 
little of that outside feeling which pro- 
fessional officers ure sometimes too 
ignorant of. I can assure my right hon. 
Friend who brought the Motion forward 
that I personally sympathise with the 
object which he has in view, in as far as 
it is to bring about a more direct control 
by the Cabinet over these great Depart- 
ments, avd in as far as it means greater 
unity of policy. Ido not agree with the 
view that this Committee of the Cabinet 
should determine what share of ex- 
penditure should go to each Service, as 
though it were so many spoonfuls of 
pudding. It should rather determine the 
respective parts to be played by these 
Services, and the distribution of the 
money would follow the definition of 
those parts. Iu this sense I express 
general agreement with the object which 
my right hon. Friend has in view. I 
entertain almost identically the opinion 
which has been expressed by the Leader 
of the Opposition. When we touch the 
Cabinet and its organisation we get into 
a very ethereal region; and I am not 
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sure that it would notbe a great innova- 
tion to have a permanent Committee of 
the Cabinet with the records kept and 
undertaking all the duties which have 
been ascribed to it to-night. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: Minutes are kept 
now, are they not ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I must not answer. It would be most 
improper for me to do so. But, reserving 
my opinion as to the precise form which 
this more unified system might take, I 
am generally in sympathy with the view 
of my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, that one point raised by the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean had 
been rather missed in the general review 
of the subject. A Committee of the 
Cabinet to be called together only, as 
hitherto, on points of dispute between 
the Army and the Navy was not even a 
large part of the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He desired a Committee 
which would actively exert itself to see 
that the relations between the two Ser- 
vices with respect to their organisation 
for war were properly treated. After all, 
almost the greatest difficulty under which 
the Secretary for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty laboured at present 
was that presented by their relations to 
the Treasury in matters of detail. In 
matters of principle there was a direct 
appeal to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who might be trusted to exercise 
a fair judgment on the points laid before 
him ; but many of the points which were 
raised in the House of Commons, and 
which seemed most unreasonable, were 
due to the manner in which the Treasury 
controlled the details of administration 
both at the War Office and at the Admi- 
ralty. Those details frequently involved 
an absolute control over the principles of 
administration. For instance, the Secre- 
tary for War or the First Lord of the 
Admiralty were not allowed either by 
the House or by the Treasury to grant a 
single sixpence as pension except under 
certain Rules, and yet when they wanted 
work done they could go and expend 
£10,000 or £25,000. Not even the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
relieve the Secretary for War from 
the disabilities of that magical day, the 
3lst of March. On that day the money 
voted for the Army, if not spent, was 
taken to pay off the National Debt. 





Thus, if certain Services which the 
House of Commons might have declared 
to be necessary were not completed by 
the 3lst of March, they could only be 
carried out at the expense of the Army 
generally, for the money voted to those 
purposes would be appropriated to the 
payment of the National Debt. These 
points connected with the control of the 
Treasury ought not to be left out of con- 
sideration by the right hon. Gentleman 
when deciding upon the remodelling of 
the organisation of our forces. There 
had been Committee after Committee 
appointed on this subject, and there was 
the Report of the Hartington Commiseion. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not wait for further inquiries, but 
would be able to announce during the 
present Session that the question had at 
last been put on a satisfactory basis. 
Apmmat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, that as the right hon. 
Gentleman had included the Navy in 
this pernicious Resolution he must say 
a word. He was glad to find that in 
his indictment the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean had said very 
little but what was complimentary of 
the Navy. He was bound to say he 
had not found a single naval officer— 
and he had consulted a great many—who 
shared the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not proved his case. He had notin 
his excellent speech advanced a single 
fact to show a want of co-operation be- 
tween the Army and the Navy when an 
emergency demanded such co-operation. 
Indeed, he had run away from his guns, 
for although in a letter he had published 
he had said he wanted a Minister of 
National Defence, he had said scarcely a 
word on that proposal in his speech. 
Naval men were perfectly satisfied with 
the present system ; and they would not 
approve any system of official co-opera- 
tion between the two Services which 
would put naval interests in the back- 
ground. They must not hamper naval 
men in the discharge of their duties. 
Lord Hartington’s Commission reported 
that no European Power had united the 
administration of the two Services under 
one Minister, and that all the naval wit- 
nesses whose evidence they heard were 
unanimously of opinion that under such 
a system the interests of the Navy would 
suffer. A clever civilian might grasp 
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military affairs; but in naval matters, so 
much technical and scientific knowledge 
was required nowadays, the civilian poli- 
tician did not exist who could properly 
discharge the duty of Minister of 
Marine alone. The Secretary of 
State for War had that evening 
alluded to this point at great length, 
and had shown that the Cabinet had at 
its command the power at, any time to 
summon distinguished men together and 
to take and act upon their advice. There 
were many distinguished officers who by 
the Rules of the Service had unfortu- 
nately had to retire at the age of 65. 
Some of these might well be called upon 
to form a Council. That being so, he 
contended that it was unnecessary for 
the Government to upset the present 
system, and to introduce any of the new- 
fangled notions now put forward. Sofar 
as he could gather from personal conver- 
sations he had lately had with officers 
holding very high positions in the Navy, 
the criticisms of the Service were favour- 
able to his contention—that the old system 
worked well. Naval men alone were 
qualified to pass really trustworthy 
criticism on purely naval matters; and 
where difficulties arose involving military 
as well as naval questions the Govern- 
ment should at onceappoint a Joint Com- 
mittee, whose Report should be very 
carefully considered and acted upon by 
them. It was well known that this 
course was adopted before the Crimean 
War and the Egyptian Expedition were 
entered upon. The Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman now before the 
House might find favour among certain 
politicians, but it would not be accepted 
by those who were practically acquainted 
with the internal economy of either branch 
of the Service. It was not the business 
of politicians to interfere in matters re- 
lating to that branch of the Service at 
all. And he therefore appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman not to upset a 
system which now worked so advan- 
tageously. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) said, he cordially 
approved what had fallen from the 
Secretary for War and from the Leader 
of the Opposition. This was by no 
means a Departmental question. There 
were other Departments of State, as well 
as the Admiralty, the War Office, 
and the Treasury, which must be con- 
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sulted before taking any new steps in 
these matters. There was the Colonial 
Office, for example. In the Colonies we 
had an organization numbering between 
60,000 and 70,000 men, including in those 
figures their incipient infant Navy, and 
he contended that in any change which 
would directly affect them it would only 
be fair—and, indeed, it would be necessary 
—to consult the opinion of our colonists 
before passing such a measure. It was 
impossible to put with safety all this 
power in connection with the defence of 
the Empire into the hands of one person. 
This fact alone constituted one of the 
difficulties of limiting the responsibility 
as now proposed to one Minister. 
*Carptain) NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) said, he thought that he 
was right in assuming that he must 
couple the statements made by the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
before the House that evening with the 
expression of his views that he had set 
out in a letter not very long ago 
on the subject which appeared in 
The Times and which attracted 
a great deal of public attention 
and comment. In that letter the right 
hon. Gentleman took exception to the 
present system of administration with 
regard to both the Services, chiefly on 
the ground that under present conditions 
there was not sufficient Parliamentary 
responsibility in the sense that two 
Ministers who now sat in the House had 
not complete control over both branches 
of the Service, and did not act toge- 
ther. That was a grave accusation to 
bring against both the Army and the 
Navy Executive, and he thought that 
some very strong and cogent proofs should 
have been produced by the right hon. 
Gentleman in support of such a sweeping 
statement. No details had, however, 
been given. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them be was not going to discuss 
details, but how were they to prove any 
system in the world not to be good or bad 
if they declined to discuss details ? What 
he personally wanted to know was 
whether his right hon. Friend considered 
certain parts only of the present system 
at fault,or whether he wished to contend 
that the whole of the present system was 
irreparably bad ? He thought he could 
show that the present system was better 
than the one proposed. He could not 
see himself how the present Parliamen- 
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tary organisation could be improved upon. 
The two branches of the Service were 
now represented by the Secretary of 
State for War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty respectively, and the two 
jointly constituted the Cabinet Committee 
of Defence. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty had the assistance of a num- 
ber of Naval Lords. The Secretary of 
State for War had to advise him the 
Commander -in-Chief. As these two 
Ministers were on a footing of equality 
in the Cabinet, and were of the same 
political Party, they had every incentive 
to work successfully aud harmoniously 
together. No proof had been given 
that the system had failed. The facts, 
indeed, pointed in an entirely opposite 
direction, and he therefore objected to 
the idea that under the present régime 
these two representative Ministers did 
not work hand in hand, and that strong 
pressure to ensure their doing so ought in 
future to be put upon them. An objection 
had been taken by that high authority the 
hon. Member for West Belfast that some of 
the field battalions were kept too long on 
peace strength. To keep up the effective 
strength of the battalions when no war was 
expected would be distinctly wrong, and 
therefore the present system could not be 
blamed onthat ground. We already had 
one Army Corps, and, thanks to the 
Reserve, we could in two or three 
months raise another Army Corps, but 
England was not going to invade a Con- 
tinental country. Soldiers were needed in 
this country for little wars and for a land 
froptier, as in Canada and India. Canada 
might be put out of the question ; but 
we had one Army Corps anda prospective 
Army Corps to be established as in the 
case of a Russian invasion of India. Was 
it alleged that this was not sufficient ? The 
right hon. Baronet had written a book 
on the subject of Imperial defence, and 
in it the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
a view with which he concurred, and 
what he believed was the view of the 
most competent military authorities, that 
in the event of war on our Indian frontier 
it would be necessary to supplement the 
Army of India with two Army Corps, and 
it was in view of that situation that two 
Army Corps had been fixed as the stan- 
dard to be attained in our Army. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast said that 
he wanted more detailed information ; 
but for what purpose? Was it proposed 
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that strategical plans drawn up by the 
War Office should be published to the 
world? The fact that the Member for 
West Belfast did not know of them 
was no proof that they did not exist. 
The only advantage of having any 
plans at all in connection with the 
Army and the Navy was that they should 
be kept secret, so that when war was 
declared the authorities might be able to 
act upon them and put them to practical 
use. The hon. and gallant Admiral who 
last spoke told them such plans existed at 
the Admiralty, and he had no doubt the 
same system was adopted at the War 
Office. Reference had been made to the 
German Army. No doubt the Chief of 
the Staff in the German Army was @ 
useful person ; and though it might be of 
some advantage to have one official to 
make out plans and to work them out in 
practical detail, it must not be forgotten 
that when this was accomplished the 
officer did not tell everyone about those 
plans, but kept them as secret as he 
could. He did not agree with the Mem-- 
ber for West Belfast, that Ministers of 
Defence existed on the Continent. 
Though the German Emperor was the 
Minister of Defence for Germany, it 
might equally be said that in the same 
sense Her Majesty was the Minister of 
Defence for this country, because techni- 
cally she was at the bead of the British 
Army. But below the German Emperor- 
there was a Consultative Committee of 
three, and they represented practically 
what in the Navy were the Lords of the 
Admiralty. In the whole military his- 
tory of the world recently there was anly 
ove instance in which a Minister of 
Defence, on the lines now proposed, 
had been appointed. That was by the 
American Government in the last century, 
It was found to be such a dismal failure 
that the post was abolished. The only 
object in having a Consultative Come 
mittee composed of two professional 
officers, a military and a naval, would be 
for the Army officer to give his advice in 
naval, and the naval in military, affairs ; 
he submitted this was preposterous and 
absurd. In the reign of Charles II. the 
mistake was made of placing a Cavalry 
officer at the head of the Navy and an 
Admiral] in charge of the land forces, and 
it was not likely we should repeat that 
error. 
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*Sm C. W. DILKE: As the Leader 
of the Opposition has taken a first ste 
towards the attainment of the object 
have in view, and the Secretary for War 
has expressed as clearly as official re- 
ticence renders it possible bis concurrence 
in the view of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, I shall ask leave to withdraw the 
Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 


Employment or Reserve Sovprers. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
that in drawing attention to the Notice 
of Motion standing in his name he felt 
that he ought to apologise for calling 
their attention to rather an old worn 
subject ; but as it was of such vital im- 
portance to the Army, he thought he had 
right on his side in doing so. He thought 
it was as important to find the men for 
the Army as to elaborate schemes such 
as the one they had just heard for dealing 
with the men when they got them into 
the Army. And he was the more in- 
clined to do so because the present Se- 
cretary of State for War had shown a 
benevolent sympathy towards them 
when they had earned the right, as 
Reserve men and discharged soldiers, to 
obtain employment. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were in his place he should 
have been glad to have congratulated 
him on the recruiting Return that had 
just been issued, because he believed the 
condition of the reeruits and the satis- 
factory state of the recruiting department 
was largely due to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who had greatly improved the con- 
dition of the private soldier in barracks, 
in regard to his clothing, his sea kit, 
and comfort generally, and by so doing 
had caused recruiting to look better this 
year than for a considerable time past. 
The question to which he desired to call 
the attention of the House was not one 
of sentiment, but purely one of business. 
The War Department had got to find 
40,000 recruits every year; it had got 
to get them from somewhere, because, 
unlike the Continental countries, ours was 
a volunteer and not a conscript Army, 
and the result was, that in order to get 
recruits, they had to prepare a trap. A 
good deal of that sort of thing had been 
done during past times; but whilst the 
right hon. Gentleman had been in Office 
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matters had considerably altered, for 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
entitled to the thanks of the Army. But 
one thing, and that one of the most im- 
portant, had been practically omitted from 
the consideration of the War Office in 
this matter, and that was the employment 
of the Reserve and discharged men, which 
was a matter insisted upon by every In- 
spector General of Recruiting, from Lord 
Cameron down to General Fielding, 
who was now Inspector General of Re- 
cruiting at the War Office, and the 
matter had been alluded to by every man 
on Lord Wantaze’s Committee, about 
which they had heard so much two years 
ago. It was a patriotic necessity, and 
would have to be done sooner or later. 
The condition of things appeared to be 
that practically about 30,000, more or 


less, took their discharge annually ; 
of these about 17,000 went into the 
Army Reserve. These figures were 


approximately correct, for 600,000 men 
during the last 20 years had been dis- 
charged from the Army. The question 
that presented itself to some of them was 
what had become of all those men. If 
they believed the statements of General 
Booth, which did not gain universal 
credence, they found that something like 
10 per cent. of them formed the corner 
men in the streets, but certainly every 
man who kept his eyes open could see 
that a very great proportion of the men 
on tramp and those taking refuge in the 
casual wards were Reserve and discharged 
soldiers. The condition of these men 
was most miserable; they could not get 
employment owing to the fear that em- 
ployers entertained of their being called 
out; they could not emigrate, as that 
would render a Reserve man liable to 
vrosecution, and therefore they were 
ullowed to starve on 6d. a day, us it was 
not enough to keep them ina decent con- 
dition or to get them proper food. A 
manufacturer, asarule, would not take on 
Reserve men because they were liable to 
be called out on service, and there was 
another feeling that if the Government 
would not do anything to find places for 
these men there was no reason why 
manufacturers should put themselves out 
of the way for that purpose. There 
were, however, some notable exceptions ; 
some of the railways largely employed 
Reserve men, amongst them the London 
and North Western, and the London, 
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Chatham, and Dover, and some large 
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manufacturers in London. One large 
firm of manufacturers in the Midland 
Counties, represented in this House by a 
gentleman sitting on the other side, was 
honourably distinguished in its employ- 
ment of Reserve and discharged soldiers. 
He would ask how it was possible to 
carry on recruiting under favourable con- 
ditions while thousands of discharged 
soldiers were going about the country 
deerying the Army and advising their 
friends not to enlist ? An old soldier— 
and nowadays a man was an old soldier 
at the age of about 25—went amongst 
his people and said, “I enlisted ; I was 
promised a free kit and rations, and got 
neither. When I took my discharge I 
was unable to obtain employment ; I am 
nobody’s child ; I am a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, and I would advise you 
not to take the Queen’s shilling.” They 
did not ask that the Government should 
find a berth for all these men as Directors 
or at the Bank of England; but they 
might do something, and he would point 
out what he thought they might do with- 
out expense, and afterwards what they 
might do in another way that would 
cause a little extra expense. They 
might find more work than they 
did for these men at Enfield and Wool- 
wich. Something like 12,000 work- 
men were employed at Enfield and 
Woolwich, of whom about 4,000 were 
labourers, and these places could be very 
well taken by Reserve and discharged 
soldiers. They all knew that a Return 
was recently issued—one he moved for 
himself—showing the number of Go- 
vernment Offices which might be filled 
by old soldiers, but which was not filled 
by them, these posts being oceupied by 
the nominees of gentlemen who had no 
connection with the Army. ‘There were 
various berths that might be filled by 
old soldiers at Kew. Gardens, the National 
Gallery, and the British Museum. 
During the late Government the right 
hon. Gentleman who was in charge of 
the Post Office, the Member for Man- 
chester (Sir J. Fergusson), took a step 
which was cordially approved by men 
connected with the Service. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave employment in 
the Post Office to Reserve and discharged 
men. But after the retirement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that arrangement 
was allowed to lapse, and he knew he 
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was right in saying that during the last 
three months only some 5 per cent. of 
the Reservists had found berths in the 
Post Office. He believed very many of 
the Postmasters wished to put their sons 
into the telegraph messenger service, 
and then promote them to postmen, but 
that was not the intention of the late 
Government and the Postmaster General 
at that time. He would venture to 
point out what he thought the Govern 
ment should do. They ought to estab- 
lish a central bureau at the War Office, 
having branch offices at all the depét 
centres, where a list should be kept of 
the names of these men, so that they 
could thus obtain work when they 
wanted it. It would not cost much to 
have these offices all over the country, 
and the Government might also 
strengthen the hands of existing As- 
sociations that found employment for 
Reserve and discharged soldiers. Except 
for a small grant from the Government, 
these Associations were supported by 
voluntary contributions ; they had found 
employment for 4,000 of these men last 
year, and they had found employment for 
12,000 soldiers during the six years they 
had been established, and had enabled 
them to earn an aggregate of wages 
amounting to something like £750,0U0. 
He thought these Associations were 
worthy of more support than they got 
from Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
failed to see why the Government should 
not support them more than they did by 
an extra grant. In foreign countries 
they found that every non-commissioned 
officer, after 15 years’ service, was en- 
titled to a berth under the Government, 
and in Germany there were 70,000 
berths which soldiers could obtain under 
the Government. In Austria-Hungary 
something like 15,000 soldiers were em- 
ployed on the railways, and he could 
not understand why the Government 
should not adopt some system of the 
kind in this eountry. He could not 
understand how it was that the House 
could vote large sums of money with a 
light heart for objects not so im- 
portant as this. Only last night the 
House voted £60,000 for the ranges at 
Shoeburyness when they ought not to 
require a tenth of that sum. Though 
the Secretary for War had done much, he 
thought he might do more, The right 
hon. Gentleman was the first War 
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Minister who ever advised the Treasury 
to give a grant to an Association for 
finding employment for discbarged 
soldiers, and when he came into Office 
again six years afterwards be increased 
the grant; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would only use the great influence 
he possessed with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he would be able to still 
further increase the sum. By so doing 
‘he was sure the right bon. Gentleman 
would not only earn the gratitude of 
soldiers and the men who represented 
them in this House, but would be giving 
the greatest support to recruiting all over 
the country, and earn the gratitude of the 
British soldier all over the world. At 
this time of the day he did not wish to 
detain the House further, and would 
simply move the Motion standing in his 
name. 

Srr A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) said, he agreed with his hon. 
and gallant Friend as to the want of em- 
ployment for Reserve and discharged 
soldiers, and the deplorable effect the 
want of employment must have on the 
recruiting. In walking through London 
he was frequently appealed to by men 
who had served with the Colours to get 
them employment—men who bore ex- 
cellent characters. There was also another 
matter closely connected with this subject, 
and tnat was the great number of men 
who were employed in fatigues in their 
garrison towus and large camps—men 
who were serving with the Colours. He 
did not think any hon. Member could go 
to Aldershot or any garrison town with- 
out finding a large number of men em- 
ployed in fatigues ; not military fatigues, 
but in weeding gardens, looking after the 
washhouse, and other duties that were 
not military but civilian, and women’s 
duties. It was with great regret that he 
saw men employed in that way and taken 
from their military work. How was it 
to be expected that a commanding officer 
could get his men ready for inspection 
and field days when half his men were 
taken away for these duties ? They did 
not clothe men in the Queen’s uniform 
for these domestic purposes, but to make 
soldiers of them, and to train them for that 
purpose. It had struck him, and he 
made this suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman,that many of these unemployed 
men in the Reserve could be used in their 
Jarge camps and garrison towns to carry 
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ot what he might call civilian fatigues. 
At the present moment they were paying 
men in the Army Reserve 6d. a day for 
practically doing nothing. A man 
left the Guards after three years 
and served nine years in_ the 
Reserves ; in the Line he served five 
years in the Reserves ; to call out all of 
them would take 40 years, so that it was 
obvious they would never all be called 
out; therefore, it came to this—that we 
were paying 6d. a day for the pro- 
blematical chance of requiring their 
services in the event of war. He would 
therefore suggest that they should pay 
them a little more and make them do 
some of these ordinary garrison and camp 
fatigues. The advantage of that would 
be that they would have the whole of the 
men serving with the Colours available 
for drill, musketry, and military duties, so 
that the commanding officers would be 
capable of turning out a proper fighting 
machine ; and, secondly,a great number of 
Army men would not be travelling about 
the country contracting bad habits and 
advising people uot to enlist, but who 
would be in touch with military life, and 
who could be trained in the use of the 
new rifle. In this way they would not 
have on field days and at inspectiow 
a number of what he might call amateur 
gardeners having in their hands a rifle of 
which they knew nothing. Another 
advantage would be that it would greatly 
relieve the labour market in London and 
our large towns. They heard a great deal 
about the unemployed, and these were 
made up in great part by Army Reserve 
men ; therefore, if they found employ- 
ment for these men in fatigue duties, 
they would to a large extent relieve the 
labour market. He begged to second 
the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, 

“This House deplores the want of employ- 
ment among discharged and Reserve men, and 
calls on the Government to remedy the evil by 
strengthening the existing voluntary institu- 
tions or forming a bureau at the War Office for 
that purpose,”— (Major Rasch,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cartan BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal) thought that in this matter 
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what they required was more than 
general sympathy. Last year the in- 
quiries of British attachés at Berlin and 
Paris and in Austria and Italy showed 
that the Continental system worked 
exceedingly well. In Continental coun- 
tries they had a regular system under 
Government for giving employment to 
well-behaved old soldiers and sailors 
after a service of a certain number of 
years with the colours; and if they 
in this country were to do anything 
to popularise the Army and to induce a 
better class of recruit to join the Service 
it would be by adopting the Continental 
system. But he found that out of 7,860 
places which the Government could {fill 
with messengers and clerks only 417, or 
about 5 per cent., were filled by old 
soldiers or sailors of good character. In 
1877 Mr. Childers’s Committee recom- 
mended strongly in favour of some 
alteration in the existing state of affairs 
with regard to the employment of old 
soldiers and sailors, but, so far as he 
saw, nothing had been done to carry out 
its recommendations. As an example of 
some places that might be filled by the 
Government with such men, he would 
mention that at the British Museum 
since 1887 30 messengers had been ap- 
pointed by the Government. In this 
and any other Public Department an old 
soldier or sailor would be well fitted for 
the position of messenger, but out of the 
30 so appointed not a single one was 
either an old soldier or sailor. It might 
perhaps be said that the majority of the 
attachés, to whom he had referred, were 
soldiers, and might be supposed to be 
one-sided in favour of those who belonged 
to their own profession ; but the Minister 
at Berlin, Sir E. Malet, was not a 
soldier, and in a letter accompanying his 
Report he wrote that if such employ- 
ment were assured in the United King- 
dom to soldiers of good conduct, the 
general public would gain largely through 
the increased efficiency of the Depart- 
ments, as old soldiers of good character 
worked exceedingly well. That was the 
testimony of a civilian as to the advan- 
tage the Public Departments would gain 
by the appointment of these men. On 
the Continent there was conscription, 
but the British forces were entirely 
voluntary, and if they wished to obtain 
good recruits they must offer them some 
inducement ; and if the men knew that 
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by good character they would obtain a 
situation when they left the Army, it 
would be an inducement to them to be- 
have well while in the Army, as well as 
an inducement to enter it. He there- 
fore hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to give them an assurance 
or something more definite than mere 
general sympathy. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
who brought forward this Motion that I 
am able most sincerely to repeat my 
expression of sympathy that seems to be 
thought of so little value—not by him, 
as he was much too kind in the way he 
spoke of something I was able to do, 
and gives me credit for a good deal 
more than I have been able to do. At 
all events, I am extremely glad to be 
associated with him in obtaining employ- 
ment for Reserve and discharged men in 
the Army. I have great sympathy with 
all that is said as to the desirableuess of 
employing old and discharged soldiers, 
but I would caution hon. Members not 
to press it too far. I do not think it 
possible to give an absolute pledge 
of employment; I do not believe it 
would be possible, and it might 
be dangerous to convey the idea 
that such a pledge had been given. It 
must be remembered that old soldiers— 
and I say it as one sincerely their friend 
—do not monopolise all the claims to the 
charitable and benevolent consideration 
of the public ; there are many others in 
the community who have to be con- 
sidered. We have gone as far as we can 
in the way of employment under Govern- 
ment Departments. Some of the 
instances mentioned, where it is 
thought more might be done, do not 
relate to Government Departments at 
all. I imagine that those persons em-~- 
ployed at the British Museum are 
employed hy the Trustees of the Museum. 
Then we are shown the example of Ger- 
many and other foreign countries who 
provide large numbers of places for old 
soldiers. Yes, but there the whole of 
the .railway system and many other 
large public sources of employment are 
in the hands of the State, and they can 
employ whom they like, whereas in this 
country there is only a limited number of 
posts to which old soldiers can be ap- 
pointed in the Public Departments. 
Allusion has been made to the Post 
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Office and what was done by my right 
hon. Friend opposite, the late Postmaster 
General. There has been no going back 
from anything that has been done, and 
from what I have heard on inquiry not 
many weeks ago I am satisfied there is 
just the same proportion of Reserve men 
and oll soldiers being employed in the 
Post Office as was the case a few years 
ago. One thing I confess I have an ob- 
jection to—namely, that in order to 
encourage recruiting in the Army, Post 
‘Office messengers or boys should be pro- 
mised further employment in the Depart- 
ment if they went into the Army and 
served their time there as soldiers. I do 
not think that is in accordance with the 
voluntary system of service which we 
have been accustomed to in this country. 
Though not quite a kind of conscription 
the practice forms really a species of 
practical compulsion of service, and I 
do not think that is a good or proper 
arrangement. We should remember that 
even in the Post Office when a vacancy 
occurs for a messenger or in any other 
capacity the Department has to con- 
sider the claims of their own servants as 
well as the claims of old soldiers. From 
all the inquiries I have made I am satis- 
fied that a full chance is given for em- 
ployment of old soldiers in the Post Office 
at the present time just as existed a year 
or two ago. Then as to what we can do 
for Societies in this matter. The War 
Office gives a contribution towards the 
Society which undertakes the business 
connected with outside employment ; but 
from the best advice we can get from 
those who are best acquainted with the 
matter, we are opposed to going further, 
and establishing a bureau at the War 
Office. It is thought that a bureau at 
the War Office would be an isolated 
office—that there would be very little 
practical acquaintance with the eireum- 
stances of each case, and that you can 
better employ the agencies of a private 
institution which would offer a chance of 
employment on the spot to old soldiers 
who sought it. I have been somewhat 
struck with some figures I have received 
on the subject. To begin with, let 
me quote this from a very strong 
advocate of the employment of old 
soldiers. General Feilding says that 
from reliable sources of information it is 
believed there are no large numbers of 
soldiers who have been discharged from 
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the Army with good characters and of 
sober habits who have not been able to 
obtain employment of some kind after 
their discharge. That is a very strong 
opinion coming from a General Officer 
who is as intimately acquaiuted with the 
subject as any one I could mention. And 
the figures he quotes are these. There 
were registered in the local registers of 
the Association within the year 6,775 
men for employment; of those 3,824 
were offered employment, and 2,914 ac- 
cepted it, while 847 declined. It does 
not appear from that that want of em- 
ployment arises from a lack of oppor- 
tunity of getting it. The War Office 
gives a contribution towards the Society 
which undertakes this business connected 
with outside employment, and on a very 
wholesome plan. We give to it half the 
amount that the public have subscribed 
to it in the previous year. I think that 
is a very good test of the healthiness of 
the Society we are supporting, for it 
must receive considerable public support 
before we grant anything. That is the 
foundation on which we have gone and 
will continue our contribution. We will 
do all we can, and personally I will do all 
I can in the way of finding employment 
in other Departments, but we must not 
be too sanguine of results on a great 
seale. I am sure the wish of every one in 
the House is to see full justice done to 
these old soldiers. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite suggests that they 
should be employed in connection with 
the camps. But that would only be for 
a short time in the year, and would not 
afford any very large amount of employ- 
ment. The Government will keep their 
eyes and ears open, and if in any way 
assistance can be rendered I shall be only 
too ready to help. But hon. Members 
must dismiss from their minds the idea 
that in this country we can ever possess 
such a power as is possessed by the Go- 
vernments of other countries—the power 
of finding places for all the men who 
have served their country in the ranks of 
the Army. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, it was evident there was a strong 
feeling—which he knew that the right 
hon. Gentleman shared—that if any step 
could be taken for the employment of 
old soldiers either in the Reserve or only 


partially employed, it would be of great 
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service tu the Army and to the public. 
Nodoubt it was extremely difficult to make 
progress in this matter. The employ- 
ment of old soldiers in the Public Offices 
remained practically where it was four or 
five years ago ; and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would admit that, looking 
at the subject as a whole, practically no 
progress had been made during the last 
few years. At the same time, he must 
urge upon the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was room for taking up 
this subject in a more active manner. 
My right hon. Friend had given some 
particulars in this matter, but whether 
with regard to his own administration or 
that of his predecessors certainly the 
policy was the same. As the Select 
Committee of 1877 had been alluded to, 
he would like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite this question. Since 
that Committee reported 17 years had 
passed ; and though efforts had been 
made by himself, as by his predecessors, 
to get employment for old soldiers and 
sailors, they had not been quite so sue- 
cessful as could be wished. They did 
not object on that side of the House to a 
Select Committee being appointed by 
this House, not to inquire into the whole 
question, but to inquire how far the sig- 
gestions of the Committee of 1877 had 
been carried out, what remained to be 
done by the Government which had not 
been done at the present time, and what 
had been done by private enterprise in 
this matter ; and also to inquire into the 
question of the establishment of a 
Labour Bureau, either in connection 
with the War Office or in connection 
with the depéts. He did not wish for a 
moment to press his right hon. Friend or 
to force his hand. He knew the right 
hon. Gentleman had the subject fully at 
heart. He knew also that this was but 
one among a number of Public Departs 
ments, and that they could not control 
others; but a point had been reached 
when some further inquiry of a limited 
scope, which need not occupy a very 
long time or involve the examination of 
any great number of witnesses, would be 
advantageous to the Army. Such a 
step would take away from private em- 
ployers great responsibilities, while 
enabling them to carry out a great duty, 
and would give an assurance to the 
public that employment would be found 
for old soldiers. Every patriotic English- 
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man ought to do his best in furtherance 
of such an object. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I can only say, in the first place, that I 
will turn the suggestion over in my 
mind, but I searcely think the matter is 
pressing evough to justify such a nak 
Perhaps I may add that one of my co 
leagues has informed me that a messenger 
ship having become vacant in his Office, 
he has declined to present an old butler, 
and has decided to recommend ‘a _ retired 
soldier, and he has written to the War 
Office for that purpose. 

*Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, this was a 
question of great importance to the large 
towns throughout the country, and 
the Government Departments ought 
to set a much better example. In 
a great many large towns labour 
bureaux had been formed for enabling 
retired soldiers to obtain employment, 
and everything possible had been done to 
render them assistance. Although the 
right hon. Gentleman had done a great 
deal in this matter by doubling the official 
subscription to the head Society, it was 
hoped he would see his way to do more 
still. Between 1887 and 1893, out of 945 
Government messengers appointed, only 
324 were retired soldiers and sailors ; 
and out of 6,915 clerks only 93 were 
formerly in the Army, Navy, or Royal 
Marines. That was a very smail propor- 
tion indeed. It was not only in the 
War Office, Admiralty, and Treasury 
Departments that such appointments 
might be made, but the messengers about 
the House might also be selected from 
deserving non-commissioned officers and 
those who had retired from the Army 
and the Navy. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman during the period that he re- 
mained Secretary of State for War 
would find himself able to do a little 
more than he had done in the past, and 
confer thereby great advantages upon the 
country and the Services. Every man 
who obtained employment on leaving the 
Services was an advertisement and an 
encouragement to recruiting. Seeing that 
good berths were obtained through the 
good offices of Government Departments 
other young men were induced to join the 
Army and Navy by being told by the 
retired men that after passing a pleasant 
time in the Service, and having done 
their duty to their country, if their con- 
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duct had been good the Government 
would take care of them. 


*Cartrain GRICE-HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor) agreed that to further 
this object would be good for recruiting 
and for the good of the Army in general. 
How often it happened that the soldier 
realised that his years of service had been 
wasted, and that on leaving the Army 
he found himself without resources of 
livelihood. It was absolutely for the 
well-being of the Army that some 
steps should be taken in the matter, but 
he would suggest that there should be 
some alteration made in the system of 
deferred pay of the soldier in order to 
induce him to remain in the colours, in- 
stead of bribing him to go out of the 
Army. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take this into considera- 
tion, for he felt that any alteration made 
in that respect would be for the benefit 
of the Services. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question again proposed. 


MOBILISATION. 

Coroner “LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) desired to call attention to the 
organisation necessary for more rapid 
mobilising of the forces for home defence 
and the training of the Reserve. That 
question had not received the attention 
it deserved, and was well worthy of con- 
sideration by the House. Our Army 
was our second line of defence. Though 
it was small, we were spending about 
£18,000,000 a year upon it, and there 
was no reason why it should not be 
thoroughly efficient in all its depart- 
ments. The reason why no_ great 
anxiety was shown in military matters 
was because the nation at large believed 
that all necessary measures were taken 
up to the requirements of the Army. He 
pointed out that the scheme of mobilisa- 
tion existed only on paper, and had never 
been put to the test in any way whatever. 
The invasion of our shores seemed so 
improbable that people seemed hardly to 
recognise that such a scheme was 
essential to our safety as a nation. All 
the stores of clothing were concentrated 
at Pimlico. Could the Secretary of 
State for War assure him that it was 
sufficient for the wants of the whole 
Reserve force? Could he assure him 
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that all this clothing was marked for its 
destination, ready to leave the stores at 
Pimlico at once? To ask that all the 
Reserve forces throughout the Kingdom 
should be mobilised at once would 
probably be asking too much; but he 
asked that the scheme should be tested 
in one district. If the light of public 
opinion was thrown upon it much good 
would result. Mobilisation was really 
organisation of forces in readiness for the 
field—i.e., bringing up the units to war 
strength. No doubt our present system 
was a good one, and a great deal of 
time and attention had been devoted to 
it by experts. The late Mr. Stanhope 
had said that we had a scheme of mobi- 
lisation which we could act upon to- 
morrow if there was any danger of in- 
vasion. It was difficult to persuade the 
public that there was anything to fear in 
that direction, but that was an event 
possible at all events, and some actual 
working scheme of mobilisation was 
necessary for our national safety. Let 
the Secretary of State take any district 
he liked, give orders to the general 
officer commanding to mobilise at once, 
let the general officer issue his instruc- 
tions by telegraph, and then the scheme 
would be submitted to a practical test, 
and they would be able to see how the 
system worked and where its failures were. 
They would also be able to test the 
system of the centralisation of stores at 
Pimlico. He did not believe that they 
would be able to get the stores out in 
time. They should always count on the 
possibility of mistakes. ‘They had heard 
of mistakes in connection with our small 
wars, when a different ammunition from 
the ammunition required would be sent 
out. These mistakes showed that the 
centralisation of stores would hardly bear 
the strain put upon it in a time of great 
national danger. In close connection 
with the matter of mobilisation were the 
questions of the ammunition used by the 
Volunteers and the different patterns of 
machine guns in use. He would urge 
on the right bon. Gentleman the Minister 
for War the necessity for taking those 
matters into consideration. The question 
of the training and exercising of our 
Reserve forces was also an important 
point for consideration. At present the 
training was not carried on as efficiently 
or on as broad a plan as it ought to be, 
especially when compared with the 
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system adopted by military nations on 
the Continent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I would appeal to the House that we 
should now go into Committee, because 
in the statement I intend to make I 
can reply to the various points that have 
been raised. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Supply— Army 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE, 
SuppLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 


[Sir J. Gotpsmuip in the Chair.] 

1, Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 155,347, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, at Home and Abroad, excluding 
Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the 

* year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895.” 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I cannot proceed to the duty of sub- 
mitting these Estimates to the Committee 
without referring to one sad subject. 
We all look instinctively to the vacant 
place on the other side of this Table, 
which on the last occasion when military 
questions were under discussion was 
occupied by one who for several years 
had taken a prominent part in these 
Debates. [I will not attempt to renew 
the panegyrics which at the moment of 
our loss were so truly and worthily 
passed upon Mr. Stanhope, but no one has 
better reason than I, who succeeded 
him in Office, to appreciate the amount 
of abiding advantage which the 
Military Service of our country gained 
from his intelligent administration and 
from his untiring zeal and devotion. The 
year which has passed since I last dis- 
charged this duty has been comparatively 
uneventful, and I am fully aware that 
these Estimates present few features 
caleulated to draw attention to, or 
to excite a lively interest in, mili- 
tary administration. I remember that 
on the corresponding occasion last year 
I openly disclaimed for myself any inten- 
tion of being an active innovator. I 
said that the Army had within the last 
20 years passed through a great series of 
alterations, reforms, and new develop- 
ments, and that, in my opinion, we, baving 
arrived at something like a fixed system, 
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and a system which in its main lines 
commended itself to the best and most 
experienced men, so far as I am aware, 
it was now better to leave that system 
in the main to its natural working, while, 
of course, taking care to watch for every 
opportunity of amending it in its minor 
details, if the necessity could be shown to 
exist. Having been strongly in favour 
of the changes of the !ast 20 years, and 
believing in the newer Army system, I 
am sure that the best way of securing 
its success is to follow the course of 
confirming and consolidating it rather 
than to initiate at present any new depar- 
ture. But I can readily believe that 
there is one feature in these Estimates 
which may seem to require some expla- 
nation. I mean the evidence which 
they display of growing expenditure, 
It may be asked why the Committee 
should be invited to vote an addition to 
an expenditure already so great, and 
whether it would not have been pos- 
sible to meet, by some modification of 
these demands, a part of the great in- 
crease in the cost of the naval strength 
which the cireumstances of the day are 
generally considered to require. The 
first consideration which presents itself in 
that matter is, how far does the one 
branch of expenditure take the place of 
the other, and, secondly, does our land 
force in itself admit of a reduction? It 
is not the case that by increasing the 
Navy you necessarily diminish. the 
necessity for Army Estimates. In fact, 
in many respects, it is the reverse, 
because the larger the fleet and the wider 
the duties it has to undertake in the 
protection of trade, the heavier in some 
respects becomes the charge upon the 
Army Estimates for the protection of 
harbours and coaling stations, both in 
men and in works, as well as in armaments 
for their protection. In this respect one 
is not in the least an alternative of the 
other, but rather its necessary comple- 
ment. But if the naval expenditure was 
a mere absolute addition to our defensive 
strength, has it been carried so far as to 
supersede the necessity of any part of 
our land foree? Our land force is no 
longer undetermined in the way it was 
10 or 20 years ago. I remember the 
time when practically we went by rule 
of thumb in these matters. There was 
no fixed principle as to the purposes for 
which or the mode in which the 
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strength of our military establishments 
should be settled, and, accordingly, when 
any financial pressure occurred such 
as that which has recently presented it- 
self, it was deemed the easiest thing in 
the world to take £500,000 or £1,000,000 
from the Army Estimates and to reduce 
the Army by 10,000 or 20,000 men. 
There was no fixed actual standard, and 
therefore, in a light-hearted way, a reduc- 
tion was made. The establishments 
weie reduced one year and raised 
another; the reserves of stores were 
freely drawn upon, and, as all the figures 
were arbitrary, this was a very easy pro- 
cess. But aswift Nemesis followed upon 
every such occasion, and Vote of Credit 
after Vote of Credit showed the result 
of this mode of treating the Estimates. 
I am happy to say that that arbitrary 
and happy-go-lucky system has been 
discarded. Military science has advanced 
immensely of late years, but there is no 
science which has advanced more than 
that of Army organisation. We know 


now exactly what we have got to do and 
what we require, and those of us who 
are able to look back 20 years will 
recognise that that of itself is an immense 


stride. Now, what is it we have to do? 
We have to defend these Islands, we 
have to garrison India, we have to 
garrison the colonial fortresses, and we 
have to provide for the small wars which 
we have periodically to undertake. The 
three great purposes are the defence of 
these Islands, the defence of India, and 
the defence of the Colonies; and the 
question has often been raised whether 
for these purposes we should have three 
Armies or one. I am strongly in favour 
of having one Army for all purposes, be- 
cause the variety of its service gives it 
experience and efficiency which it would 
soon lose under other conditions. We 
have had Committee after Committee and 
Commission after Commission to deter- 
mine how this one Army is to be consti- 
tuted, and with reference to the organi- 
sation of Infantry this one principle has 
at all events been laid down, that the 
great thing to bear in mind is that our 
establishments at home should be equal 
and continuous. By close inquiry and 
calculation we have found what force is 
required in this country to maintain 
drafts in order to keep our foreign Army 
in a state of efficiency, and we have 
arrived at the knowledge of the particular 
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proportion which the unit at home ought 
to bear to the drafts which have to be 
sent out annually to support the unit 
abroad. Then, considering the strength 
at home, I think that I may state, as the 
conclusion of the most competent 
authorities, that it is desirable to maintain 
in this country a movable force of about 
80,000 men, or two Army Corps, for the 
purpose not only of making invasion 
impossible, but of making the very 
idea of invasion impossible. I think the 
Committee will agree with me that, al- 
though it may be a very good thing to be 
able to defeat an invasion when it is 
attempted, it is better still to maintain 
such a force that no one would think of 
attempting to invade the country, and 
that is, as I understand, the available 
force which is supposed to be necessary 
to accomplish that object. I mean, of 
course, a force of regular troops apart from 
the Militia and Volunteers, who would 
be largely used, as is known, for 
fortresses. I do not think that that is 
an unreasonable force, and our system is 
to make this force, so maintained, avail- 
able for contributing to the foreign force, 
and to rely upon a moderately short ser- 
vice for a reserve to fill its ranks with 
seasoned men. That is our system, and 
it does not admit of that haphazard treat- 
ment which was possible in the days 
when we had no fixed system at all, and 
when everything was dealt with as 
oceasion arose. This same policy has 
been followed with regard to stores. 
Each fighting unit has its fixed comple- 
ment of stores, which are, or ought to 
be, ready for use at the proper places. I, 
of course, do not refer to the large quan- 
tity of stores that are easily impro- 
vised, but the others ought to be ready 
for use at their proper places, and store- 
houses have been provided for the pur- 
pose. This process, however, has not 
yet been completed, but towards its com- 
pletion we are steadily moving. I have 
been asked what is to be done in case of 
mobilisation, and, as I have said, we are 
moving towards a more complete system. 
Mobilisation has not been confined 
entirely to paper; it has been tested for 
the first time this year. In May last 
the greater part of a division of the field 
army was brought together under the 
commanding officer for the South- 
Eastern District. The Reservists, how- 
ever, were not called out, for the obvious 
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reason that there is no legal power to 
call them out in such circumstances. The 
Regular troops were on a peace footing, 
but their equipment was mustered, if not 
issued. The operation was not complete 
mobilisation, because neither in personnel 
nor in matériel was it on a complete war 
footing, but it is a beginning, and a fairly 
satisfactory beginning. I mention this 
because it is at least something to have 
tried the system, and how different it is 
from anything we were accustomed to in 
former years. I ask myself, therefore, 
are we justified, because of financial 
pressure, in undoing this scientific 
system and reproducing the undetermined 
provision of some yearsago? If all this 
force is on too large a scale, if the best 
authorities were to say that it is unneces- 
sary, if the Navy, for instance, were in- 
creased ard were to guarantee absolute 
immunity from invasion, then we might 
dispense with what is superfluous. But 


we have no such assurance, and we have 
no such belief ; and I know too much of 
the subject to propose any off-hand re- 
duction, which, because it is not based on 
any fixed principle, can ouly lead in a short 
time to waste and inefficiency. I hope that 
anyone in my place will always be ready 


to watch for any opportunity for economy, 
but it is because I honestly believe that 
inconsiderate reduction would merely 
lead to greater expenditure shortly after- 
wards that I have been forced to ask 
the House to furnish me this year with 
80 large a provision, a provision greater 
than that of last year, in consequence of 
some circumstances which we hope may 
be temporary in their nature. I regret 
to say that when I speak of the fixed 
and reasonable system on which the 
Army is organised, I cannot present it to 
the Committee as approaching perfection. 
I am well aware that it is far from per- 
fect, especially in one particular, to which 
I referred last year, and which, I am sorry 
to say, remains as great a defect now as 
then. I refer to the unequal distribution 
of battalions between home and abroad. I 
expressed a hope last year that in the 
course of the year I should manage to 
equalise the battalions here and abroad, 
but unfortunately we have not been able 
to bring from Egypt the additional force 
which we thought was only temporarily 
sent there in the beginning of the year. 
If this state of things were to remain 
permanent we should be forced to con- 
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sider the costly cure of increasing the 
number of battalions at home, of adding 
battaJions to the Army; but, having 
regard to the natural tendency of expen- 
diture, as-exemplified this year, to swell 
and develop, I hope we may not be 
driven to soextravagantaremedy, The 
total net amount in the Estimates is 
£18,080,900, showing a net increase of 
£278,100, and the increase over last year 
in the number of men is 905. Let me 
show how this is made up. There is an 
increase in Infantry of 539, which has 
been rendered necessary by the larger 
depéts maintained to supply more men 
for service with the colours with the 
additional force in Egypt. In the Artil- 
lery there is an increase of 100 men, 
caused by the dividing of the companies 
of garrison artillery into a smaller unit ; 
they were doubled with a view to effie 
ciency and economy, and the companies 
were adapted to particular stations with 
more or fewer officers as was found 
necessary. For the sake of convenience, 
in reliefs especially, it is found better to 
have smaller companies. There is an 
increase of about 100 men in the Royal 
Engineers, the greater part of which is 
for an extra company for the Ordnance 
Survey in order to carry on more quickly 
the work of the survey in England. 
The money effect is shown on page 1 of 
the Estimates. There is an increase in 
regimental pay and provisions of £56,000. 
The Vote for the Army Reserve, which 
has been steadily increasing, accounts 
for £54,900. There is a sum of £2,400 
taken for the drilling and training of the 
Army Reserve, which will so far satisfy 
my hon. and gallant Friend ; although a 
modest sum, it is in the right direction, 
The Militia, which has been exceedingly 
flourishing, accounts for £40,000 addi- 
tional. The Volunteers, who, especially 
during the fine summer of last year, went 
into camp in large numbers, are estimated 
this year to cost £18,000 more than they 
did last year. The rise in the price of 
forage and coal accounts for £88,000. 
There is an additional annuity for the 
repayment of loans under the Barracks 
Act of £43,000. I must call attention 
to the fact that these annuities will go 
on increasing until the year 1910, 
when, if any of us remain, we shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that this liability is liquidated. There is 
a decrease on small arms principally of 
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£20,400, and on the non-effective ser- 
vice of £30,000. The real cause of the 
total increase may be said to be full es- 
tablishments and some advance in prices. 
I have said in my Memorandum that re- 
cruiting is satisfactory—that iz to say, 
we obtain all the men we r quire. The 
number of men recruited in 1892 was 
29,238, and last year 25,788, a num- 
ber which fully met our requirements. In 
the earlier part of the year, as has been 
stated, we absolutely did away with 
special enlisting, but afterwards it had to 
be allowed, although it was laid down 
that there should be a reference to head- 
quarters before recruits were passed into 
the Army. We have achieved something 
in the reduction of the number of special 
enlistments—that is, enlistment of men 
under the standard. The percentage of 
these to the total number of recruits, 
which was 30°6 in 1892, was reduced to 
22°3 in the year just ended. As for the 
result of the recruiting, there are two 
passages in the Report of General 
Fielding which may be quoted with 
satisfaction. In paragraph 19 he 
said— 

“Tt is gratifying to find that, in spite of the 
experiments made, in reference to the raising 
of the standards of age for the cavalry regi- 
ments serving in India, the standards of height 
for the Brigade of Guards and for the gunners 
and drivers of the Royal Artillery, and the re- 
strictions on the enlistment of recruits under 
standard, the numbers of the rank and file were, 
on the 6th of September, the day previous to 
the departure of the first drafts for India, prac- 
tically up to the number voted for the British 
establishment ; in other words, the Army was 
as full as it could be.” 
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And in paragraph 27 he said— 

“ Although there were 6,464 fewer recruits 
passed into the Service in 1893 than in the pre- 
vious year, the ranks were fuller by 1,580 men 
on the Ist of January, 1894, than they were on 
the same date in 1893. This, combined with 
the very large diminution in the proportion of 
men enlisted uncer standard, and the fact of 
the British establishments having been practi- 
cally complete on the day of the departure of 
the first drafts for India, shows that the num- 
bers of recruits obtained were sufficient for the 
purposes of the Army.” 

These passages show that we owe a 
great deal to General Fielding’s energy 
and activity. By his personal inspection 
of the recruiting centres, by his institution 
of lectures on the British Army, and by 
other methods he has given a great im- 
petus to recruiting. One satisfactory inci- 
dent deserves mention—namely, the march 
of a Welsh regiment through Wales. Not 
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only bad the march a good effect on re- 
cruiting, but the regiment was received 
in a genial and kindly way by all classes 
of the community, and thus a feeling was 
aroused which is likely to be beneficial 
to the Army in the district. But the 
best advertisement of the Army, after all, 
is contentment on the part of the soldier; 
and we are doing all we can steadily and 
generally to increase that. There is 
some evidence that we have been success- 
ful in the fact that the discharges by 
purchase have considerably diminished, 
falling from 3,133 in 1892 to 2,617 last 
year. Of course, the state of trade is 
partly the cause of increase in 
enlistments and reduction in _ the 
number of discharges; but the 
figures are also a sign of increasing con- 
tentment. The Army Reserve has 
reached the figures of 80,849 men, having 
increased in two years by 12,000 men, 
As already stated, it is provided that each 
man is to receive three days’ training or 
12 drills, those who are brought out for 
that purpose being men in the tenth 
year of their service. By this time the 
Reserve will have been trained to the 
use of the Lee-Metford rifle. Another 
question occurs which is often asked in 
connection with the Reserves, and that is 
—Are they to be found when wanted ? 
Here are some figures which I think 
ought to be satisfactory. The absentees 
are diminishing rapidly. In 1889 the 
percentage of absentees was 27 ; in 1890 
it was 23; in 1891 it was 21; in 1892 
it was 19; and last year it was 17, so 
that the Committee will see it is steadily 
diminishing. As to the health of the 
Army, most satisfactory reports come of 
it, showing that there is nothing to be 
apprehended on that score. The ad- 
missions to hospital and the death-rate 
remain about the same. A good deal has 
been done for the health of the soldiers of 
late years, and more particularly under 
the initiative of my friend Mr. Stanhope. 
The new barracks which have been pro- 
vided in themselves would account for a 
great difference in the health of the 
soldiers, and I should like that hon. 
Members who take an interest in this 
subject should pay a visit to Aldershot, 
because I see within the range of my 
vision an hon, Member of the House 
who did go to Aldershot last year, 
and knowing Aldershot in the old days, 
and returning to it after a considerable 
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absence, he expressed himself as not only | year the increase was 6,256. In 1891 
satisfied but astonished with all that had | the increase was only 212, and in the two 
been done for the increased comfort of | years previous to that there had beeu an 
the soldier, and also at the evident effect | actual falling off. This indicates a 
of these changes upon the conduct and | steady improvement and increase in the 
well-being of the soldier himself. Before | popularity of the Militia. The actual 
I pass from the subject of the health of | increase in the training was 7,096, and 
the Army let me say that a sclieme for the total increase in the year would 
the practical training this summer of the | have been greater—and here I must ery 
Medical Staff and the Medical Staff Corps | peccavi to the Committee—but in the 
at Aldershot and the Curragh in the | end of the year I found the Militia was in- 
duties which they will have to perform in | creasing to such an extent, and the money 
war has been elaborated and will be duly | available at my disposal was diminishing 
earried into effect. Much more is done | so rapidly, that I directed several checks 
for the soldier now than formerly, not | to be put ou recruiting for the Militia, 
only with regard to new barracks, but which I thought, in the circumstances, 
in developing better cooking and better | were justified. We raised the standard to 
management of canteens, which are | 64 inches for Infantry and to 66 inches 
being more carefully attended to, and for the Artillery, and we stopped the en- 
with a very good double result. In listment of growing lads between 17 and 
the first place, there is a better quality 18. I regretted having to doit, but the 
of article for the soldier, and also there ranks being so full, fuller than they have 
is a profit made which is expended for | ever been by 6,000 or 7,000 or 8,000 
his advantage. On this subject I might men, I thought, in the circumstances, 
mention that the new arrangement for | with a very startling condition of the 
the issue of clothing which I referred to | exchequer, that I was justified in putting 
last night, and which was recommended |a little check upon enlistment, but it 
by Lord Wantage’s Committee, we found | has now been entirely taken off. 
was not capable of being applied until | Of the Yeomanry, all I can say is that 
the Ist of January of this year, but | the new organisation is being worked 
since then it has been in operation. I | apparently with success and certainly 
mean the arrangement according to which | with great loyalty by the officers. 
personal clothing will become the soldier’s | Turning to the Volunteers, I have to 
property, and by which it is issued and | say that their increasing desire for effi- 
renewed on the anniversary of his enlist- | ciency is shown by the spirit in which 
ment, and not as formerly at a fixed time | they undergo the training, especially in 
of the year. Another step which I am | camps, which they are now encouraged 
glad to mention is that provision in these | to undergo. The numbers have in- 
Estimates is made for a contribution of | creased. Although the establishment 
£500 towards the organisation in this has been lower by about 500 men, 2,000 
country of the Army Temperance Associa- | more men have made themselves efficient. 
tion—an Institution which has been estab- | The deficiency in officers, which is so 
lished in India and maintained with the | often referred to, remains almost at the 
zealous co-operation, among others, of | identical figure it was last year. The 
Lord Roberts. In view of its marvellous | number of Volunteers who received 
effects in the Army in India in promoting | allowances for attending brigade camps 
temperate habits and more comfortable | in 1893—and I think these figures will 
conditions of life among the soldiers, we | be regarded as extremely satisfactory by 
have thought it right to exhibit by this | the Committee—the number was 68,562. 
grant our sympathy with the object, and | In 1892 it was 45,712, thus showing an 
our sense of the practical and tangible | increase of 22,85Q men. One hundred 
addition such a Society as this would | and thirty-two battalions attended in 
make to the actual strength and real | 1893 as against 95 in 1892. In con- 
efficiency of the Army at home. Turn- | nection with brigade camps, I can state 
ing from the Army to the Militia the in- | some facts which are well worth notice. 
creased number enrolled on December 31, | The first brigade camp was held in 1889, 
1893, over tbe number enrolled on Junel, | but the system cannot be considered to 
1893, was 5,042. In the previous | have been in full working order until the 
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following year. 
new musketry regulations for Volunteers 
in 1887 down to 1890 there had been a 
steady decrease in the efficient strength 
of the Volunteers. From 1890 until now 
there has been a steady increase. The 
Returns show that from 1887 to 1890 
the Volunteer force lost 10,034 higher- 
grant efficients—that is to say, mén who 
could shoot ; and, on the other hand, it 
had in its ranks an increased number of 
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From the time of the | 


836 of the lower-grant efficients, whom | 


I may describe as men who cannot shoot 
—at all events, not so well. But between 
1890 and the end of 1893 the force has 
gained 8,319 higher-grant efficients and 
1,022 lower-grant efficients, so that the 


improvement has been quite astonishing. | 


Brigade camps have not been the only 
cause of this remarkable change, but 
they have, no doubt, had a good deal to 
do with it. In addition to the increase 
in the brigade camps, 7,486 Volunteers 
attended camps with Regulars in 1893, 
as against 4,986 in 1892. In the regi- 
mental camps, on the other hand, which 
are perhaps the least valuable form of 
camp, there was a falling-off in the num- 
bers, there being 48,100 in 1893 as com- 
pared with 56,277 in 1892. These facts 
are most satisfactory, I think, as showing 
the healthy vitality of the Volunteer 
Force. It is intended, let me add, to 
adopt a new musketry course next year, 
which will have the effect of making the 
condition of efficiency higher than at 
present. I have a word or two to say 
now about the long-service decorations 
which were announced some months ago, 
and which Her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to consent to confer upon 
non-commissioned officers. I much regret 
the delay that has occurred ; but I have 
been most anxious to gather the views 
of experienced persons before taking any 
definite steps in the matter. I originally 
proposed that the decorations should 
be confined to non-commissioned officers, 
and that privates should not be eligible, 
as I thought at that time that there were 
good reasons for my faking that course. 
Since then, however, I have received a 
strong representation to the effect that 
there were many excellent, zealous, and 
efficient Volunteers of long standing, 
who, for some good reason, could not 
undertake the duties of a non-commis- 
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useful and praiseworthy service in the 
ranks. I have been led to the conclusion 
that such men cannot fairly be denied 
this honourable distinction, and I propose, 
therefore, that it should be conferred on 
all men of good character, who, on or 
since January 1, 1893, have completed 
20 years of efficient service as enrolled 
Volunteers. It has been impressed on me 
that it should be confined to men who 
have really rendered exceptional service, 
and I look very favourably on the idea; 
but I am obliged to regard it as being 
practically out of the question, because 
it has been found already, in the case of 
officers, that commanding officers will 
hardly take it upon themselves to refuse 
this honour to one of their corps who, 
although not very distinguished, was at 
least a deserving and well-conducted 
man. I have, therefore, been reluctantly 
obliged to abandon the idea. I propose 
to move for a Select Committee in the 
course of a few days to inquire into 
the working of the Volunteer Acts and 


the legal status and obligations of 
Volunteers. Coming to the question 


of materials, there is to be remarked a 
growing demand for two classes of stores 
—namely, tent equipment and barrack 
equipment ; there being an increase under 
the one head of £15,490 and under the 
For the last few years 
the number of soldiers trained in camps 
of instruction, and of Volunteers who go 
into camp, have been steadily increasing, 
and with a voluntary service such as ours, 
where soldiers undergo this most desir- 
able training, money is well spent which 
adds to their comfort and secures their 
health. I should add that such exercises 
are not confined to places best known to 
the public, but small sums are allotted to 
our most distant Possessions in order that 
the garrisons may practise in peace the 
war duties for which they are maintained. 
The barrack stores, again, are necessary 
for the equipment of the new barracks at 
Aldershot and elsewhere. Among other 
improvements the issue of coir fibre 
bedding in place of straw bedding—a 


‘change greatly to the comfort of the 


eventually to the Department. 


soldier. The change necessitates an 
increased charge at first, although pro- 
bably it will cause a considerable saving 
Regard- 
ing warlike stores, I would mention that 


sioned officer, but who had rendered most |a new 12-pounder gun equipment for 
' 
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Horse Artillery carrying 126 rounds per , unchecked friction between the hard 


sub-division, against 108 as at present, 
has been adopted; the weight behind 


teams being 30 ewt., in place of 36 cwt. | 
The pole draught has been approved | 


for Field Artillery, and will be carried out 
gradually. A 15-pound shell will be 
shortly alopted for field batteries, in 
place of the 12}-pound projectile. The 
Lee-Metford rifle—of which, either in 
the hands of the troops or in stores, we 
have sufficient for all the Regulars and 
Militia—continues to be most favourably 
reported on. I may mention as a proof 
of the penetration of this rifle that ex- 
periments show that there is no safety 
behind a 9-inch brick wall up to a distance 
of 500 yards. With regard to cordite 
ammunition, as to the merits of which 
we had a long discussion in this House 
last Autumn, Iam happyto be able to state 
that it continues to give universal satis- 
faction, and we see no reason whatever to 
doubt its stability under all cireum- 
stances. 
will be made up entirely with the cordite. 


At present, for economical reasons, it is | 


desirable that the ammunition already in 
store, made up with black powder, should 
be expended before the cordite ammuni- 
tion is used for practice. In one or two 
districts cordite is used in order that any 
defects may be brought to light; but up 
to the present time no complaints of any 
consequence have been made. Field gun 
cartridges will in future be filled with 


cordite, the existing stock of black pow- 


der cartridges being used up as in the 


previous case, so long as they remain in | 


stock. Light field ammunition for all 


guns up to 6-inch inclusive will be made | 


up with cordite patterns, for this class of 


ammunition has been already determined | 


on, and charges for heavy guns are being 
worked out for new guns. This is not 


such a difficult problem, as the chamber, | 


rifling, and other equipments can be 
modified to meet the altered conditions. 


Small-arm ammunition in future | 


‘envelope of the bullet and the barrel. 
| We are in hopes that this may be reduced 
by suitable means as we get to know 
more exactly all the causes to which 
erosion may be due; but it must be re- 
membered that with cordite a muzzle 
velocity is obtained much greater than 
with black powder, and in any case 
the rifle can fire effectively between 
4,000 and 5,000 rounds before the 
shooting is seriously affected, and 
this is caleulated as equal to the 
life of the rifle from other causes. 
I think that is not an unsatisfactory 
account of our experience at the War 
Office of cordite. This brings me to the 
question of the administration of the 
factories ; and the principal event, of 
course, in regard to them is the altera- 
tion of the hours of labour, which, so far 
as it has gone, bas been met by the men 
employed in a spirit of alacrity and faith- 
fulness which promises the best results. 
We, and the officers immediately in con- 
nection with the Department, are confident 
there will be no loss to the public from 
the adoption of the shorter hours. In 
undertaking to make this change we 
were greatly indebted to the Member for 
Gorton and the Member for Gateshead 
for their admirable advice and the rela- 
tion of their experience. Since that 
change has been in operation I can state 
confidently to the Committee now that 
there has been no loss to the public. At 
first, of course, there may be a little in- 
convenience in adapting ourselves to the 
new conditions, but the Superintendents 
|and the Director General have no com- 
plaints, so far as I have heard, from the 
men. In speaking of this matter it is 
only right that I should pay a_ well- 
' deserved tribute to the Superintendents 
| and to the Director General of the Fac- 
tories, Dr. Anderson, in reference to the 
|changes they have introduced. Dr. 
Anderson, as the Committee knows, is a 














But there is more difficulty with the old | man of the highest scientific attainments, 
guns, and considerable alteration may | and of great business capacity, and he 


have to be made in many of them. As/is also able to maintain the ° best 
to erosion, in the smaller natures of guns— relations with the workmen under 
i.€., up to 6 inches—it has not beenfound | his charge. Short hours have also 


excessive or appreciably greater than | been introduced at the Clothing Factory 
with black powder. In the rifle the wear | under the auspices of the new Director 
(not erosion) is considerably greater than | of Clothing. | Waltham has been made 
with black powder, being due to the | an exception. The conditions of labour 
absence of fouling and the consequent | there are so exceptional that it is impos- 
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sible to deal with that establishment in 
the same way as we have dealt with the 
others. I expect in a short time to have 
the Report of the Committee appointed to 
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ascertain whether proper precautions are | 
taken against accidents, and especially | 
into the cause of the recent melancholy | 
in- | 


explosion there. That Committee 
cludes Lord Sandhurst (chairman), Sir 


Frederick Abel, and Colonel Majendie. | 


We have thought it desirable, by very 
wide terms of Reference, to make that 
inquiry a thorough one in order to ensure 
the adoption of all reasonable precautions 
in the factories and for the safety of sur- 
rounding buildings. Turning to 
Works Vote, I can say that it has been 
limited to the most modest demands that 
can be made. Under the head of Fortifi- 
cations we provide for commencing or 
continuing certain new works. at 
important strategic points, for the 
improvement of artillery ranges, and 


the maintenance and  adaptation— 
always a large cost of existing 
works. Three large and important 


orduance store establishments—at Dover, 
Burscough, near Liverpool, and Stirling, 
will be completed, which will not only 
make the store arrangements more satis- 
factory for the respective districts, but 
will promote economy and efficiency in 
the better preservation of stores and 
centralisation of charge. The buildings 
necessary at Barry Links will be got on 
with. For barracks the sum devoted to 
maintenance is large, and our policy has 
been to keep it large. I do not think 
money cap be better spent than in the 
proper maintenance of existing bar- 
racks ; and not only is this a good policy, 
but we are obliged to spend more be- 
cause the new barracks have many more 
rooms and accessories, and in every re- 
spect necessitate a larger outlay than 
the older type of barracks. The work 


under the Barracks Act is progressing 


satisfactorily. The cost of building has 


risen since the Act was passed, and, in | 
consequence, some stations and services | 
have | 


which were originally included 
been struck out of the scheme, but not 
to a very great extent. 


Mr. BRODRICK : What money have | 


you spent ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: | 


I do not know exactly. Then, as to 
rifle ranges, these have been improved 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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}or extended at various places during 
| 1893, so as to meet the requirements, 
in this respect, of the *303 rifle. The 
| most prominent of the ranges thus im- 
proved are:—Home stations: Barry 
Links (Scotland), Landguard (Harwich), 
Browndown (Gosport), and Aldershot. 

Mr. BRODRICK: What about 
Treland ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
There is great difficulty ‘in obtaining a 
range for the Dublin district, but I cannot 
tell the right hon. Gentleman precisely 
how that matter stands. Under the 
|Imperial Defence Act, £350,000 was 
obtained for building barracks to accom- 
modate the increase of the coaling 
station garrisons.. As far as it would 
go, works were undertaken and have 
been completed at Sierra Leone, the 
Cape, Ceylon, and the Mauritius, or will 
be shortly completed. At Jamaica and 
St. Lucia the work will be completed in 
a few months’ time, and at Hong Kong 
in about a year’s time. There is but 
one remaining subject to which I shall 
seek to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee, and that the education of 
officers. With us, even in greater degree 
than in other countries, there is demanded 
of our officers, on account of the varied 
service of our Army, a high standard of 
professional knowledge and accomplish- 
ment; and while I am anxious to raise 
that standard, I have a strong desire to 
secure that no undue advantage should 
be derived from wealth or social station. 
Brain and nerve are what. we re- 
quire, and we should attract and en- 
courage them by appointing their posses- 
sors, in whomsoever they are found. 
I hold it, therefore, to be of great 
importance to check extravagance of 
living, and to see that proper opportuni- 
| ties of instruction are afforded, and that 
examinations and appointments are such 
as to give a fair chance to all. The 
question of the entrance examination I 
have referred to a Committee, which will 
soon present its Report ; and I have to 
express my obligation to several Members 
of the House who have served upon it. 
The Reports of the Visitors upon the 
Royal Military Academy and the Royal 
Military College have been carefully con- 
sidered, and their principal reeommenda- 
| tions have been adopted—some of them, 
in fact, had been determined upon before 
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the inquiry tqok place. One great purpose ; there was anything in these Estimates 


of all these changes is to diminish the 
causes of expense to cadets. I need not 
give details, but the Committee will 


understand that as much as possible is | 


being done in that direction. The 


Artillery College, graduates from which | 


are eligible for appointments in the 
manufacturing departments, has been, as 
I promised last year, opened to other 
than Artillery officers, and though the 
number competing this year is uot large 
on account of the short notice, it is 
hoped when this is known that a con- 
siderable number will compete. I have 
now presented to the Committee the 
present condition of the Army. I began 
by stating that I had no startling cireum- 
stances or intentions to disclose. The 
Committee will, however, agree with me 
that the gradual development and im- 
provement in all branches of the Service 
is, on the whole, eminently satisfactory. 
It represents much patient, but earnest, 
labour, much self-sacrifice, much intell!i- 
gent effort on the part of all ranks, from 
the highest to the lowest, and all that I 
have had to state proves at least that our 
military forces fully deserve the confidence 
and the gratitude of the country for 
whose service they are maintained. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, the very kind 
allusion made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the late Mr. Stanhope, who 
lately occupied his position, was, he felt 
sure, fully endorsed by the Committee, 
whose sympathetic cheers could not 
furnish a greater tribute to the work 
done by his late right hon. Friend than 
the speech just delivered and the evidence 
afforded by the right hon, Gentleman in 
continuing his policy that he appreciated 
that work. The right hon. Gentleman 
had adopted many of the features of the 
administration of his predecessors, some 
of which had not always been received 
with general consent by the House at 
the time they were first initiated. The 
right hon, Gentleman had certainly had 


| 


considerable experience in carrying out | 


reforms in Army administration; and 


though the Estimates showed an increase | 


of £278,000, it was a gratification to | 


find that in no quarter of the Committee 
had that increase been challenged. He 
did not think that after the speech of 
the Secretary of State his friends on 
that side of the House would consider 


| 


which was not judicious and which was 
not indeed absolutely necessary, and the 
Commitee should congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman upon his courage in in- 
creasing his Estimates in a year which 
had not by any means produced a financial 
plethora. Three or four years ago the 
Secretary of State expressed in a speech 
he then delivered considerable doubt 
whether the number of men we main- 
tained was absolutely necessary ; but this 
year he had added 900 men to the re- 
gimental establishments, most of them to 
strengthen our force in Egypt at a special 
time. Ue approved of the increase of 
900 men, which, no doubt, would be ap- 
preciated by the Member for North- 
ampton, who was followed into the 
Lobby by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Chief Secretary in 
support gf a Motion for the evacuation of 


Egypt. [Mr. Lasovucnere: Hear, 
hear.] He had no doubt they would 


now have the support of the hon. Mem- 
ber. [Mr. LasovcHEere : No, no.] Well, 
he had hoped that they would have 
had it on this occasion. But they might 
take credit for this : During several years 
strong representations were ma le to the 
War Office; the Committee which had 
been appointed to investigate the matter 
had reported, and in almost every in- 
stance their Report had been acted upon, 
while economy had been practised 
wherever it was possible. It was most 
satisfactory that they had these proposals 
from the most Radical Government of 
modern times for increasing the numbers 
of men, horses, and arms in a year which 
was not too prosperous. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, had told the Com- 
mittee nothing about the new magazine 
rifle, with which they had hoped we 
should be able to meet any foe. Every 
regiment of the Line, he be:ieved, had it, 
but very few of the Militia regiments ; 
and unfortunately they were given to 


| understand that, instead of the military 


carbine being adapted to the *303 bore, as 
was done in the case of the rifles, at a 
very moderate cost, the course had been 
alopted of simply cutting down the 
Martini-Henry carbine and so maintain- 
ing for a considerable time two kinds of 
ammunition, He noticed that there was 
a considerable reduction in the supply of 
small-arm ammunition compared with 
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previous years, aud he would be glad to 
receive an assurance from the Secretary 
of State that he was satisfied with the 
present reserve, which seemed 
small, being only about 4,000,000 rounds. 
He also hoped that the annual main- 
tenance had been maintained without any 
poaching on former reserves. ‘There was 
always a great temptation to poach upon 
reserves when large reductions were made. 
The late Secretary of State proposed to do 
that without tapping the reserves, but no 
such assurance had now been given by 
the right hon. Gentleman either in this 
or in other respects. The Committee 
would allow him, in conclusion, to con- 
gratulate the Secretary of State upon the 
satisfactory statement which he had laid 
before the Committee, and he hoped they 
would not grudge either the small in- 
crease in the number of men or the 
considerable and inevitable inérease in 
the Estimates. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD asked for an 
assurance from the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was sufficient clothing in store 
in case of immediate mobilisation ; and 
also desired to know whether the houses 
for the reception of stores, which he had 
mentioned in his speech, were really 
ready and properly equipped ? The right 
hon. Gentleman said he was doing every- 
thing in his power to cut down the 
cadets’ expenses, and upon the subject 
of expenditure he would refer to the 
dearth of cavalry officers. The number 
of cavalry officers was barely equal to 
the requirements of the Service, on ac- 
count of the enormous expenses which 
they had to incur in addition to their 
pay. There were very few parents who 
in these days could pay what practically 
amounted to a fine of £500 a year for 
the privilege of keeping their sons in 
cavalry regimeuts, and he was of opinion 
that the whole tenour of life in those 
regiments would have to be changed if 
they were to obtain and keep a proper 
supply of cavalry officers. It was diffi- 
cult to point to particular items of ex- 
penditure, but his broad premiss was 
that so long as cavalry officers were 
allowed or compelled to spend £500 or 
£600 a year while their pay was but 
£100, the supply would be short. 

CotoneLt NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that extra expenses for cavalry officers, 
like the cost of saddles and everything 


Mr. Brodrick 
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| else, were an inevitable accompaniment 
| of the Service. But there were much 
more important subjects of comment, 
The Secretary of State had said he had 
no startling announcements or disclosures 
tomake. They had, however, made one 
startling discovery from his speech, 
From what they had been given to 
understand there was not sufficient 
machinery in case of war for the manu- 
facture of small-arm ammunition, and 
this point, he thought, required very 
careful consideration. The Secretary of 
State said positively that the factories 
had been working up to their fall power 
and only got annual maintenance. Again, 
the Secretary of State was very reticent 
on the subject of magazine rifles. He 
saw by the papers that the War Depart- 
ment were giving up the manufacture of 
magazine rifles, and that they considered 
there were sufficient of them at the present 
time. He believed the number of rifles 
was absolutely insignificant for a great 
country. When he asked a question on 
this subject the only answer he got was 
that there were enough for the Regular 
Army, the Militia, and the Reserve. In 
foreign countries two rifles were allowed 
to every man in the active Army ; but, 
allowing a 20 per cent. reserve, we had 
barely a reasonable supply for the Re- 
gular Army and the Militia. This was 
a matter of the most vital consequence. 
It was allowed that Napoleon in 1814 
failed quite as much for want cf muskets 
as for want of men, and it was a very 
common thing indeed for a country to 
find itself hampered for the want of 
arms. It was the position of the Con- 
federate Army at the close of the war. 
In this country there was absolutely no 
reserve for arming the younger men who 
would be called in. The Volunteers 
were to have the Martini-Henry, while 
everybody on the Continent had *3-bore 
rifles and the fast bullet, and with this 
difference in their arms, whenever the 
' Volunteers came into the field, 5,000 of 
them would only be as good as 3,000 of 
the enemy, merely on the question of the 
rifle, and leaving everything else out of 
consideration. They were leaving tke 
Army with a very small number of odd 
rifles, and if the country was by any 
possibility invaded they would not have 
proper arms to arm them with, and the 
‘men would be demoralised through 
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having inferior arms. There were several | 

ssible reasons for this state of things. | 
The authorities might be experimenting | 
with a still better rifle. With the bore 
reduced to *20 they could get a better 
rifle, but nobody would pledge their word 
to ‘20, though they would to*25. He 
thought they were putting themselves 
into a very serious difficulty by stopping 
the manufacture of rifles when every 
other country was going in for having 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 of these small-bore 
rifles. The number of rifles in the 
country was a matter of first-class conse- 
quence. England had been generally 
considered as a very hard shell with a 
soft inside, and they were making the 
shell very much softer by not having a 
sufficient number of rifles in the country 
to arm the population. 

Sin A. HAYTER (Walsall) said, 
he was anxious to add his congratu- 
lations to the Secretary of State 
for War on his able speech, and on the 
satisfactory conditions which enabled him 
to make that speech. It seemed to him 
the golden age of the Army. We had 
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an increase in the number of recruits, the 
urging this upon the attention of the 


ranks were full, and everything seemed 
to be going on in a flourishing condition. 
As the conditions in regard to the men 
were so satisfactory, the small increase 
that there was in the Estimates was very 
easily accounted for. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, rather failed to 
explain a point which he said in his 
speech last year was of the utmost and 
most vital importance for the better 
organisation of the Army. He under- 
stood from him that of all the recom- 
mendations of the Wantage Commission 
all the points on which the Army could 
be improved in its organisation none 
could equal that of equalising the bat- 
talions at home and abroad, and calling 
home a sufficient number of battalions to 
make the efficiency of those at home 
compare favourably with those abroad. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to four different modes by which this 
equalisation might be carried out. By 
the Memorandum issued with the Army 
Estimates he saw that one of those had 


fallen through. Owing to circumstances | 
man would take courage and would in- 
-erease the number of Reserves. 


over which he had no control, it was 
impossible to reduce the strength of the 
garrison in Egypt. But there was, in 
addition to that, a proposal that one of | 


} 
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the battalions might be withdrawn from 
the garrison at Gibraltar. They had 
there 5,700 men, and it appeared to him 
to be not only very large for the neces- 
sities of the garrison, but they could be 
very easily replaced in ‘case of emer- 
gency. Then, the right hon. Gentleman 
had said he would put himself into com- 
munication with the Indian Govern- 
ment, and see whether they, too, would 
agree to withdraw one of the battalions 
from India, provided they had increased 
establishments to make up for the with- 
drawal. There was one other proposal, 
which was to replace a battalion of the 
Line to act in Egypt with a battalion of 
Guards. The battalion of Guards going 
out, of course, would not be included in 
the territorial arrangements, and by 
withdrawing another battalion in Egypt 
they would benefit the equalisation of 
battalions. He did not know whether 
the Secretary for War still entertained 
that proposal. There was no point in 
these Estimates which he regarded with 
greater satisfaction than the initial step 
which had been taken of drilling the 
Reserves. For 10 years he had been 


War Office, and he was quite certain 
that if what he had done with a very 
small portion of the Reserves were 
adopted all through the Reserves they 
would have a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment. The Reserves now swelled to 
80,000 men, and he understood that only 
a very small proportion of them were to 
be drilled at all, but still it was a step in 
the right direction. These men received 
6d. a day, and some of them kad only done 
three years’ service in the ranks, and had 
been receiving their 6d. a day for doing 
absolutely nothing. Lord Wolseley, be 
believed, said these men would be abso- 
lutely required in case of invasion, and 
it had been shown conclusively by the 
Member for Oxford that they would be 
called upon to go abroad ; and he main- 
tained that it was absolutely impossible 
to regard these men as an efficient Reserve 
to send abroad unless some steps were 


‘tuken to find out whether they were in 
existence, and to have them regularly 


drilled. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
He 


was extremely glad to see that since the 
new commandant arrived at Sandhurst 
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there had been great and important | the new Lee-Metford with its smaller 


changes made. He was sure everyone 
interested in the education of young offi- 
cers would be glad to know that one hour 


a day had been added to the small modi- | 


cum of training which they bad. In the 
entrance examination for the Army there 
were no fewer than 2,000 marks given 
for French and German, That was,a very 
excellent thing, because there could be 
no doubt that it was most important that 


officers should be able to speak those | 


languages, but he regretted that additional 


marks were not given for other lan- | 


guages. 
Sir §S. NORTHCOTE (Exeter) 


thought it would be a great satisfaction | 


to the Committee if the right hon. 
Gentleman were able to say whether the 
reserve stores of guns, ammunition, rifles, 
and clothing were not being drawn upon 
unduly, and if the reserve were being 
maintained in somewhat the same con- 
dition, or in even better condition, than 
when he acceded to Office. 
reason the War Office were anxious to 
effect economy, one of the easiest ways 
to do so would be to draw upon the 
reserve they found existing when they 
came into Office. He ventured to sug- 


gest whether it might not be possible in | 


future Statements by the Secretary of 
State to say whether it would be found 
desirable either to augment or to reduce 
such stores. 

*Mr. WOODALL said, the question of 


from time to time making Returns of | 


the actual state of the stores in hand had 
been very seriously considered. 
one knew better than the hon. Baronet 
who had just spoken how much incon- 
venience such a practice would involve. 
The Government was confident that no 
such proposals as he apprehended for de- 
pleting stores could be resorted to by any- 


one worthy of the confidence of that House. | 


With regard to the question of uniformity 
in the bore of small arms, that was an 
important consideration, but the authori- 
ties had not yet come toa definite conclu- 
sion on the matter. But, at any rate, the 
Martini-Henry rifle, which was still in 
the hands of Volunteers and of a consider- 
able number of our. troops, and the 
machine guns which were in the different 
garrisons and ports throughout the 


country had the same bore, 45. But they 
were steadily bringing into the Service 


Sir A. Hayter 


If for any | 


But no | 


bore, *303. Attention had been called to 
| the importance of having a sufficient 
| number of the new weapons for all pos- 
sible services liable to be requisitioned. 
It would be highly inconvenient to give 
the precise figure, but he had before him 
the total number of Regular troops at 
home, abroad, and reserve, and he had 
also a statement of the number of Lee- 
Metford rifles in the hands of the troops 
at home and abroad and in store. He 
‘could assure the Committee that there 
was a satisfactory margin in regard to 
any possible reserve that might be called 
upon in the emergencies of actual service, 
They were also considering various 
proposals for adopting the Martini- 
Henry so as to carry the *303 ammuni- 
tion, and they were sanguine of success, 
The cost would depend upon the pattern, 
He could not give details, because he did 
not know the exact process to be fol- 
lowed, but it would be an economical 
one, and a novel and _ ingenious 
one. The Committee, no doubt, would 
desire to know how far the War Office 
were ensuring for the service of the 
country a sufficieit store of Service 
ammunition. The subject was ove which 
from time to time caused a great deal of 
concern to those who were charged with 
the administration of the War Depart- 
ment. With every change of ammuni- 
tion they seemed to come to a sort of 
ebb. The trade, upon which the War 
Office had to rely to a considerable ex- 
tent, was tardy in coming forward with 
the new service, and they had to rely 
on their own Government factories ; but 
when the trade did accommodate itself 
to their wants the capacity of the supply 
was esormous, and it was difficult to find 
orders to satisfy it. This was the case 
with cordite, which was satisfying the 
general requirements not merely of the 
small-arm ammunition, but of the large 
and quick-firing guns. 

Mr. BRODRICK : Why, under these 
‘circumstances, has the amount been re- 
duced since last year ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: They were using 
up their store of ammunition which would 
shortly become obsolete, but they were not 
able to obtain anything like the quantity 
of cordite for which they had a demand. 
They were steadily increasing their pro- 
duction at Waltham, and from 400 tons 
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they hoped to increase it up to 600, | It appeared that there were more British 
and they were now assured that under | soldiers there now than there were a year 
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pressure the quantity could be increased | or two since. 
to more than 800 tons a year from their Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
own factories. Of course, they had had | There are not more than there were last 
to await the decision of the Law Courts, | year at this time; but the Estimates of 
which they had desired to regard in| last year were framed before the de- 
the light of a friendly arbitration, and | spatch of these men, and therefore the 
although he could not say what might | presence of the men in Egypt was not 
be the future course of litigation, it was | indicated in them. 
permissible for him to hope that the pre-| Mr. LABOUCHERE said that, at all 
sent result would be to bring the private | events, there were more men in Egypt 
trader to their relief, so that they could | now than there were during the whole 
put into practical use the large quantity | of the period in which the Conservative 
of cordite required. | Government was in Office. It had been 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN | pointed out that during the Conservative 
said, he wanted to say one word in| Administration he (Mr. Labouchere) 
apology and answer to his hon. and! moved the reduction of the Army by the 








gallant Friend opposite. He had omitted 
to answer his question as to the mobili- 
sation of the Reserve and the clothing 
dep6t in Pimlico. He himself had | 
little doubt that the depét at Pim- | 


lico could clothe the Reserve men in | 
ample time for the mobilisation. 
Having considered the matter very | 


closely he did not think that what was 
called the centralisation at Pimlico was 
as serious a matter as was sometimes 
supposed. 

COLONEL LOCKWOOD wished to 
know whether there was enough clothing 
now ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Report I receive is that there is 
enough clothing for the Reserve. As to 
the question put by my hon. Friend, the 
proposal to send a battalion of the Guards 
to Kgypt was only part of the scheme for | 
equalising the battalions. If I had seen 
my way to any scheme for accomplishing 
that result the battalion of the Guards 
would have gone to Egypt; but when 
that became hopeless, there was no need 
to depart from the ordinary practice. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) pointed 
out that nothing had been done to im- 
prove the ranges in Lancashire, and said 
it was a question not merely of providing | 
fresh ranges but of making the existing | 


ones accessible. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton), 
having congratulated the Secretary for 
War upon his administrative ability and 
upon the lucidity of the explanation he 
had given, said the increase of the 
Army by 905 was stated to be in great | 
part due to the requirements of Egypt. | 
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'factious than patriotic, and 


'as they came into Office. 


total number of soldiers who were in 
Egypt. When he did that it was to 


| show that he wanted the withdrawal of 


the British troops from Egypt, and 
almost every gentleman now on the 
Treasury Bench went into the Lobby 
with him. If he remembered rightly, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 


'J. Morley) not only voted but 
spoke in favour of his proposition. 
He was not astonished, under the 


circumstances, that the Liberal Party 
were sometimes charged with being more 
he was 
bound to admit that the charge almost 
seemed true when the Liberal Party, 
after having voted for the reduction of 


‘the Army by the number of men who 


were in Egypt, increased the number of 
soldiers in that country almost as soon 
f Last year 
a particular reason was given for the 
increase. Something or other had hap- 
pened in Egypt, and, with that respectful 
deference which he always showed for 


his Leaders, he refrained from moving 


any Resolution. He said to himself, 
however, that on the following year he 
should have the pleasure of thinking 
that his Leaders remembered the Re- 
solution he moved, and they supported, 
two or three years ago, and he expected 
an announcement in the Queen’s Speech 
that they contemplated at once with- 
drawing from Egypt. He had not given 
notice to the Under Secretary for Foreign 


| Affairs (Sir E. Grey) that he intended 


to bring the matter forward, and, there- 
fore, he thought it hardly fair to bring it 
forward except in a cursory manner, all 
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the more as he would probably find 
several opportunities during the Session 
of treating it in detail. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite had challenged him 
to say whether he was as faithTess to his 
opinions as the Government were. 
did not accept that mode of putting it ; 
but he felt bound to say that, as far as 
he was concerned, men might come and 
men might go on the Treasury Bench ; 
but he stood to his opinions, and he 
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should be ashamed of himself if he were | 


to alter them merely because this man or 
that man, or this Party or that Party, 
occupied the Treasury Bench. He had 
always been opposed to the occupation 
of Egypt, and his right hon, Friend who 
had just entered the House (Mr. J. 
Morley) had always been with him. He 
remembered some excellent remarks his 
right hon, Friend made in Neweastle. 
They delighted his heart at the time. 
He said to himself, “I shall always have 
my right hon. Friend with me in this 
matter of Egypt.” But, alas! he was 
afraid he had lost his right hon. Friend’s 
support in this matter, for he was one of 
the Ministers who were asking, not that 
we should diminish our force in Egypt, 
but that we should increase it by 905 
men. He had intended to move the redue- 
tion of the Vote by the 905 menas a protest 
against the occupation of Egypt, but the 
hour was very late, and he thought he 
should be able to make the protest on a 
better occasion. One reason for object- 
ing to the increase was that the Navy 
was about to be enormously increased. 
His right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War had pointed out that, as a necessary 
consequence of increasing the Navy, they 
must increase the Army, as there would 
be more coaling stations and harbours to 
protect abroad. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
wanted the Committee to remember that 
for every ship by which the Navy was 
increased soldiers would have to be 
found to defend the ports it would have 
to enter. This was a very serious matter, 
considering the enormous burdens under 
which they were groaning owing to the 
vastly increased expenditure on the Army 
and Navy. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


He | 
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crease in the Navy. I thank my hon, 
Friend for his lenieney in sparing us in 
this Army Debate a discussion on the 
affairs of Egypt. As I understand, my 
hon. Friend wishes to point out our mis- 


conduct, or at all events our strange con- 
/duct, in having followed him into the 
' Lobby some two years ago on the ques- 


tion of Egypt, and in now showing a dis- 
position to adopt another policy. I have 
noticed that there are occasions on which 
hon. Members follow my hon. Friend 
into the Lobby, and afterwards rather 
regret having done so. We are, there- 
fore, not altogether singular if that is the 


| state of mind in which we find ourselves, 


As far as I am personally concerned, I am 
not sure that I did follow my hon. Friend, 
and I certainly never shared his views on 
the general question of Egypt. The fact 
of a small addition being made to the 
troops in Egypt does not alter in the 
least the policy of the Government in 
regard to that country. I rose, however, 
really for the purpose of thanking my 
hon. Friend for his kindness and leniency 
in letting us off so easily, and I hope we 
may now be allowed to take the Vote. 

CoLoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
whether it was intended to convert a 
large number of Martini-Henry rifles into 
the 3-10ths bore weapons ? 

*Mr. WOODALL said, experiments 
were being made, and he thought it very 
likely indeed that they would result in 
having a very useful weapon made out of 
the existing Martini-Henry. He was not 
in a position to say how many would be 
converted. If the operation was suc- 
cessful there was no reason why it should 
not be carried out on a large scale. 

Coronet NOLAN: By the hundred 
thousand ? 

Mr. WOODALL : 
position to say. 

*Sir F. FITZW Y GRAM (South Hants, 
Fareham) wished to bring under the 
notice of the House a very great in- 
justice that was done to the large and 


I am not in a 


most valuable body of officers who had 
_commanded regiments by the almost total 


My hon. Friend has misapprehended | 


what I said. I pointed out that to a 


certain extent an increase had occurred, | 
but it does not always follow that an | 


Mr. Labouchere 


reservation of all Staff appointments to 
those who had passed the Staff College. 
He knew that some former commanders 
had been admitted to such appointments, 
but the number was so small that it 
searcely affected the question. He did 
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not wish to say a word against the 
Staff College, but merely to protest 
against the system of excluding former 
regimental commanding officers from 
Staff appointments. Those who had 
commanded regiments formed a most 
valuable body. The position of a 
regimental commander required a great 
deal of tact, training, and _ nerve, 
and it should be the object of the 
Secretary for War to give the utmost 
encouragement to good commanders. 
There were 250 battalions, and, such as 
the commanding officers were, such would 
be the battalions, and, such as the bat- 
talions, such would be the Army. If the 
regiments were good, as they would be if 
their commanding officers were good, we 
should hf@ve success in war, although we 
had a very untrained Staff. Regiments 
had been known to fight out a battle to 
a successful issue in spite of mistakes 
made by the Generals. If, however, our 
regiments were not properly trained, the 
best Generals in the world would not 
prevent us having reverses. As matters 
stood at present, a Colonel might do the 
best he possibly could and might turn a 
bad regiment into a good one, but there 
was vo reward and no future for him. 
He wished to ask the Secretary for War 
if he would re-consider the request made 
to him a short time ago with regard to 
Chelsea Hospital pensions ? It was not 
a good thing for the Army that about 
80,000 men should go about saying that 
they had been deprived of their just 
rights. All he wanted was a Select 
Committee or a small Commission to in- 
quire into the claims that were put 
forward. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked whether there would be 


an opportunity on a future Vote of dis- | 


cussing general questions relating to the 


Army ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


Yes, Sir; it is quite understood that 
there will be a discussion on the next 
occasion when the Army Estimates are 
taken. ’ 


Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £5,981,000, Pay, &c. of the Army 
(General Staff, Regiments, Reserve, and 
Departments), agreed to. 


{16 Marcu 1894} 
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3. £100, Ordnance F actories. 


CotoneL NOLAN: What is the 
meaning of this Vote? Why do you 
take such an absurd sum as £100 ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It seems absurd to ask for £100, but it 
has been the practice to have such a 
Vote in order to bring the operations of 
the Ordnance Factory within the cogni- 
sance of the House of Commons. It is 
merely to show the way in which the 
money voted on the Army Estimates is 
expended at the Ordnance Factories. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the Vote very 
much interested his constituents. There 
were two small arms factories, one being 
at Enfield and the other at Sparkbrook. 
Inthe current year the Wages Vote for 
Enfield had been reduced only 25 per 
cent., while that for Sparkbrook had 
beeti reduced no less than 42 per cent. 
The amount was formerly £60,000 for 
Sparkbrook, but during the current year 
it had been reduced to £35,000. When 
the Estimates for 1894-5 were issued it 
was seen that the £45,000 had been 
practically reduced to £14,000, for 
although the amount stood at £36,000 a 
sum of £22,000 was to be expended in 
repairing the shops. The proposed re- 
duction amounted to a practical extinction 
of the small arms factory at Sparkbrook, 
which was described as one of the best 
equipped factories in the world. In the 
interests of the Public Service his bon. 
Friends and himself thought it inad- 
visable to practically destroy a factory 
of that kind. They were therefore glad 
to find that the Secretary for War had 
somewhat modified the Estimates by 
consenting to produce at Sparkbrook 
the rifles that would be required for the 
Navy during the coming year. They 
thanked him very much for this con- 
cession, which would, of course, keep 
the factory going during the coming 
year. At Enfield, so far from there 
having been any reduction, the wages 
bill had been inereased by £78,000, 
making a total for the coming year of 
£198,000. He thought he would best 
consult the convenience of the Committee 
if he did not on that occasion deal 
with the general question as between 
| Sparkbrook and Enfield, especially as 
| there would be an opportunity of going 
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into the question at a later period of | 
the Session. Hon. Members must, how- | 
ever, know that a factory placed in the | 
centre of the Kingdom in the midst of | 
an unlimited supply of men and material 
of the very best quality and at a 
place where the railway facilities to 
all parts of the country were excellent 
was in the best possible . place. 
Sparkbrook was, undoubtedly, the best 
place, especially in the case of emergency. | 
He was aware that Enfield was the pet 
so far as official influence was concerned, 
and it was time that the question should 
be brought before the House as a practical 
one, so that that official influence might 
not be allowed much longer to spend | 
such enormous sums year after year on | 
what could only be termed an exotic. 
They had never raised any question 
about Enfield until they were in a} 
measure challenged by the extraordinary 

way in which it had become the pet not 

of successive Governments, but, he 

believed, of the officials connected with 

this branch of the Public Service. He 

would therefore conclude wita again 

thanking his right hon. Friend for 

the kind manner in which he had received 

the representations placed before him, 

and for having gone so far, at any rate, 

as to allow this factory to be continued 

as a going concern instead of being dis- 

mantled and being practically reduced to 

a position of uselessness, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Perhaps I may be allowed to 
intervene for a short time. The Vote 
raises, or might raise, a question of the very 
greatest importance, which I hope may 
some time be brought to the attention of 
the Committee, and that is the continual 
growth of Government establishments 
for the manufacture of arms. That is | 
not a question as between two rival Go- | 
vernment establishments, but as between 
Government establishments and private 
firms. Now, I entertain the opinion 
which, I believe, was entertained by those 
who originally created the Government 
establishments at Enfield, that such a 
manufactory ought to be in the nature of 
an experimental factory, that it ought to 
be created and maintained for the purpose 
of making experiments, for the pur- 
pose of testing inventions, and for the pur- 
pose of controlling prices, so that prices | 
might not be left entirely to what might 


Mr. Jesse Collings 


} 
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|ment establishments. That 


is the state of the case ? 
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become a ring of private manufacturers 
to the disadvantage of the public. But 
it is not in accordance with the original 
idea under which the factories were 
created, and it is not in the public interest 
that they should have grown to their 
present enormous extent. The effect of 
creating great Government establish- 
ments of the kind is to discourage private 
manufacturers, and in a great war it is 
upon private manufacturers that you have 
to depend. You will then find that they 
have been very largely discouraged and 
prevented from taking their proper rank, 
owing to the growth of these Govern- 
matter, 
however, must be postponed to another 
oceasion. To-night the only ques- 
tion raised is the question, of the 
way in which the Government has 
dealt with the two Government establish- 
ments at Birmingham and at Enfield. I 
am quite certain that my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
has regarded this matter with absolute 
impartiality, and that it is his desire and 
intention to do perfect justice as between 
the two establishments, but neither my 
right hon. Friend nor any Secretary of 
State is absolutely his own master in a 
matter of this kind. He has to deal with 
an old official vested interest which has 
grown up at Enfield, and which is, I am 
afraid, too strong for almost any tem- 
porary head of the War Department. I 
think that that is proved by the way in 
which the Estimates are prepared on the 
present occasion. The very fact that 
the moment these Estimates were brought 
to the knowledge of my right hon. 
Friend he endeavoured to make some 
kind of satisfactory arrangement shows 
that he himself must have been astonished 
by the Estimates which were prepared 
for him by his official advisers. What 
Here at a time 
when the Government thought them- 
selves unable to continue the manufac- 
ture of arms, and when accordingly they 
withdrew all their orders from the two 
Government establishments, we actually 
find one of those establishments—the 
greater, the more powerful, the one with 
the more established vested interest—is 
able to come to Parliament actually 
with an increase of £78,000 upon its 
wages, whereas there is a reduction 
of something like 60 per cent. in the 
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wages of the other factory. As I say,;I have looked carefully into the matter, 
the contrast has been to a considerable | and the conclusion I am driven to is that 
extent redressed by the action of the there would be great economy and great 
Secretary of State, and it would be un- | increased efficiency in having a repairing 
gracious in us not to accept very grate- | establishment under the same manage- 
fully his intervention in the matter. | ment as Sparkbrook, and, therefore, it is 
There is only one other question I want | proposed to discontinue Bagot Street. 
to put, and that is, whether, under these | There would be great additional ex- 
circumstances—which involve the con- pense in the erection of additional build- 
tinuous employment of, as I understand, ings to Sparkbrook, and [ am informed 
at any rate the greater part of the Spark- | by those who have gone carefully into 
brook establishment at full time during | the matter that the removal of the 
the year—it is desirable to proceed with | machinery would not be so costly as my 
the intention announced by my right | right hon. Friend seems to  antici- 
hon. Friend of dismantling a portion of pate. Into the general question regard- 
the machinery at Sparkbrook in order to ing the rivalry of Enfield and Birming- 
make room for the manufacturing estab- ham I am not disposed to enter at pre- 
lishment at Bagot Street. I believe that | sent. I have, on more than one occasion, 
if this proceeding is carried out there expressed my views on that subject. I 
will be a very serious additional and un-| can assure my right hon. Friend 
necessary expenditure involved, because | that there is with us no favouritism for 
what will happen will be this: The one over the other ; on the contrary, we 
machinery will be dismantled at a great | are most anxious to encourage the manu- 
cost, and if, hereafter, there be a demand | facture of rifles in that which is the 
for that machinery, it will have tobe re- natural seat of manufacture—namely, 
placed, also at great cost. I am con- Birmingham; and as a proof of our desire 
vinced that the cost of dismantling it and to do that, I may say that we have just 
replacing it would more than pay for an made an arrangement which will practi- 
addition in the shape of temporary or cally imply a considerable extension of 
other sheds which might be added to the orders from the private trade in Birming- 
existing establishment at Sparkbrook. ham for another year than that which is 
The only cost would be the building of a immediately before us. My right hon. 
shed, which would not, I am convinced, Friends have pointed out that the Esti- 
cost more than the expense of removing mate as it stands shows a great increase 
and again replacing the machinery. I | at Enfield and a diminution at Spark- 
still hope that my right hon. Friend, in| brook for the coming year. But the 
view of the altered circumstances, may be | Estimate is urranged on the understand- 
willing to reconsider or even to postpone ing that the two factories are to be 
hisdetermination; but whateveris decided, | worked as parts of our Government 
I desire to thank him for his reconsidera- | establishment, and, therefore, there will 
tion of the Vote on the present occa- | be no difficulty in removing from one to 
sion. the other any part of the work, and, 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, | accordingly, within the last two or three 
who was indistinctly heard, said: I am days I have been able to arrange that 
much obliged to my right hon. Friend , an order for new rifles, which we expect 
and to the right hon. Gentleman the | to receive from the Admiralty within a 
Member for Bordesley for the kindly way | short time, shall be transferred to the 
in which they have spoken of my action | Sparkbrook account from the Enfield 
in this matter. I have done no more | account, and that will keep the estab- 
than my duty in listening carefully to lishment going. I have tried to meet 
and inquiring most minutely into the view the reasonable anxiety of my right hon. 
of the question which they have put so Friends in this matter, and I hope 
moderately and so reasonably before me.| that, after all, there may not 
With regard to the question of maintain- be so much, as they imagine 
ing Bagot Street, or transferring it, as there is, of a desire on the part of the 
my right hon. Friend has just sug-| officials of the Department to favour 
gested, to some temporary building, | Enfield. It must be remembered that at 
leaving the Sparkbrook factory intact, | Enfield the machinery is capable of manu- 
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facturing a large number of weapons of 
different kinds which are not manufac- 
tured at Sparkbrook. The machinery at 


Sparkbrook is applicable to the manufac- | 
ture of the Lee-Metford rifle, but Maxim | 


guns and machine guns and a large 


number of weapons of different descrip- | 


tions cannot be manufactured there at all. 


Iam very giad, however, that my right | 


hon. Friends are so far satisfied, and I 
can cnly say that we have done no more 
than our duty in making the arrange- 
ments we have made. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My right | 


hon. Friend has made a statement which 
is of very great interest to the private 
trade. 
formation as to that matter? Are orders 
to be given which will employ the private 


trade next year as well as the present | 


year ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I mentioned it to show the desire we 


have to encourage and keep going the | 


private trade in Birmingham. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : If prices 


are satisfactory to my right hon. Friend | 


there will be work to give employment 
for another year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that in 
previous years orders had been given at 
Birmingham for Maxim guns and other 
kinds, which he believed were executed 
in a satisfactory manner and at somewhat 
lower prices than elsewhere. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, some of his hon. Friends desired to 
raise certain questions in regard to eight 
hours, wages, and other matters, and he 
wanted to know whether the Chairman 
would consider such discussion allowable 
on the Stores Vote proposed to be taken 
in April or May ? 

*THoe CHAIRMAN was 


toreply in the affirmative. 


understood 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- | 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon | 


Monday next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [15th March] reported, 
and agreed to.—[See page 351.] 


Mr. Campbell-Bagnerman 


{COMMONS} 


Can he give us any further in- | 





( Excesses ), 1892-3. 


| WAYS AND MEANS, 
| Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
| of the year ending on-the 31st day of March, 
| 1894, the sum of £577,222 be granted out of 

the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
2. Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
| of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1895, the sum of £5,981,100 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
—(Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 
Resolutions to be reportel upon Monday 
next ; Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, to whom shall be referred all Petitions 
presented to the House, with the exception of 
such as relate to Private Bills; and that such 
Committee do classify and prepare abstracts of 
the same, in such form and manner as shall 
appear to them best suited to convey to the 
House all requisite information respecting 
their contents, and do report the same from 
time to time to the House; and that the 
Reports of the Committee do set forth the 
number of signatures to each Petition only in 
respect to those signatures to which addresses 
| are affixed :—And that such Committee have 
| power to direct the printing in eatenso of such 
| Petitions, or of such part's of Petitions, as shall 
| appear te require it :—And that such Committee 
have power to Report their opinion and 
observations thereupon to the House : 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of :—Mr. Benn, Mr. Biddulph, Colonel Bridge- 
man, Mr. Byles, Colonel Cotton-Jodrell, Mr. 
Crombie, Sir Charles Dalrymple, Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Leake, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. Mulholland, 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Tollemache, and Mr. 
Henry J. Wilson. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— (Sir 
Charles Dalrymple.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

First Report, with Minutes of Evi- 
dence and Appendix, brought up, and 
read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 


‘be printed. [No. 34.] 
CIVIL SERVICES (EXCESSES), 1892-3. 
Copy preseuted,—of Statement of 


Sums required to be Voted in order to 
make good Excesses on certain Grants 
for Civil Services for the year ended 31st 
March 1893 [by Command] ; Referred to 
the Committee of Supply, and to be 
printed. [No. 30.] 


House adjourned at One o'clock 
till Monday next, 
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Post Office 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 19th March 1894. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mortey) 
moved— 


“That no Private Bill brought from the 
House of Commons shall be read a second time 
after Tuesday the 26th day of June next : 

“ That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any Provisional Order in pursuance of a 
Report of the Board of Agriculture relating to 
the enclosure or regulation of a common, or 
confirming any scheme certified by the said 
Board relating to a Metropolitan common, or 
coufirming any scheme of the Charity Com- | 
missioners for England and Wales, shall be | 
read a first time after Thursday the 10th day | 
of May next : 

“That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate shall be read a first time after | 
Thursday the 10th day of May next: 

“That no Bill brought from the House of | 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order in 
pursuance of a Report of the Board of Agricul- 
ture relating to the enclosure or regulation of a 
common, or confirming any scheme certified by | 
the said Board relating to a Metropolitan com- 
mon, or confirming any scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, shall be 
read a second time after Tuesday the 26th day 
of June next : 

“That no Bill brought from the House of | 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order or | 
Provisional Certificate shall be read a second | 
time after Tuesday the 26th day of June 
next : 

“That when a Bill shall have passed this 
House with Amendments these Orders shall not | 
apply to any new Bill sent up from the House 
of Commons which the Chairman of Committees 
shall report to the House is substantially the | 
same as the Bil! so amended : 

“That this House will 
Petition for a Private Bill after Tuesday the 
Ist day of May next, unless such Private Bill 
shall have been approved by the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice ; nor any 
Petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Chancery Division of the High Peart of Justice 
after Thursday the 10th day of May next : 

“That this House will not receive any 
Report from the Judges upon Petitions pre- 
sented to this House for Private Bills after 
Thursday the 10th day of May next.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered, That the said Orders be 


printed and published, and affixed to the 
doors of this House and Westminster 
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CUPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 2.) 

Read 2* (according to Order). 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. to be 
considered on Monday next, in order to 
its being dispensed with for that day’s 
Sitting. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 19th March 1894. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 
Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 


|of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 


Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 
For the County of Essex (South or 
Romford Division), v. James Theo- 
bald, esquire, deceased.—(Mr. <Akers- 


Douglas.) 
QUESTIONS. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General to what extent advantage has 
been .taken of “The Savings Bank Act, 
1893,” which increased the limits of 
investments in Post Office Savings 
Banks ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
I am glad to state that considerable 
advantage has been taken by Post Office 
Savings Bank depositors of the new 
Savings Bank Act which came into 
operation on the 21st December last. It 
appears that, in little more than two 
months, 29,400 depositors availed them- 
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selves of the extension of the annual 
limit for Savings Bank deposits, re- 
presenting an aggregate additional sum 
of £423,639. Nine thousand six hun- 
dred and twelve of these persons deposited 
£50 each in lump sums, During the 
first two months of the present year, 
£5,878,173 was deposited, a sum which 
exceeded by no less than £1,017,840 the 
amount during the first two months of 
1893. As regards Government Stock, 
investments in excess of the old annual 
limit were made during the first two 
months by 1,500 persons, the excess 
amounting to »£67,904 Stock. Four 
hundred and forty-eight of these invest- 
ments were of £200 each. In the same 
period 424 persons made investments in 
excess of the former total limit of £300, 
the excess amounting to £32,147 Stock. 
Twenty-nine persons increased their 
total holding to £500. 


New Battleships 


IRISH VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 

Dr. AMBROSE (Louth, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many Vete- 
rinary Inspectors, either temporary or 
permanent, have been appointed in Ire- 
land within the past 12 months; how 
many of these so appointed are Irishmen ; 
and how many names are at present on 
the list of candidates seeking appoint- 
ments as Privy Council Veterinary 
Inspectors ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : There were no permanent 
Veterinary Inspectors appointed in 
Ireland during the period stated, but 12 
temporary Inspectors have been appointed. 
The Veterinary Department has no 
official information as to the nationality 
of the gentlemen appointed, though it is 
believed thut 11 out of the 12 are Irish- 
men. The reply to the concluding para- 

- graph of the question is, 21. 


LABOUR ON NEW SHIPS. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty the amount expended on 
labour and contract work between the Ist 
of April, 1893, and the 3lst of March, 
1894, on each of the following ships: 
Magnificent, Majestic, Renown, Power- 
Sul, Terrible? 


Mr. A. Morley 
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Tue SECRETARY To tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuurtLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The information 
asked for is contained in the Programme 
of Works in Progress on Ships Building | 
appearing in the Navy Estimates for 
1894-5. 


MONAGHAN ASYLUM TEA CONTRACTS, 
Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the I-<rd 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the tea contracts for the 
Monaghan and Cavan District Asylum 
have been given for the last seven years 
to Mr. Robert Greveen, hotel keeper, 
Monaghan, who is not a tea merchant ; 
whether he is aware that, in reply to 
annual advertisements for teaders, mer- 
chants sending samples rarely find them 
examined or tested, and, in consequence, 
many have ceased to take any trouble in 
the matter; whether he will take steps 
to secure open competition ; and whether 
the Board of Control has any power 
over the disposal of such contracts ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspectors 
of Lunatic Asylums inform me that the 
fact is as stated in the first paragraph, 


except that the trader named is a whole- 
sale tea merchant. All contracts for the 
asylum are perfectly open, and are adver- 
tised in the usual manner in local news- 
papers ; and, as regards the tea contract, 
I understand that all the samples sent in 
were examined by the Governors before 
the tender was accepted. The Board of 
Control has no responsibility in the matter 
of the acceptance of asylum contracts, 
which are dealt with by the Board of 
Governors. 


NEW BATTLESHIPS LAUNCHED IN 1893. 
Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he can state for 
the information of the House the ton- 
nage in battleships launched in 1893 for 
the Navies of the United Kingdom, 
France, Russia, and the United States ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The tonnage of battleships launched in 
1893 was as follows :—France, 29,929 
tons; Russia, 12,490 tons; United 
States, 30,600 tons. No battleship was 
launched in this country in 1893. | 
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FLITWICK SCHOOL BOARD. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): In the absence of the hon. 
Member for the Penrith Division of 
Cumberland, I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether be has _ yet 
arrived at any decision with regard to 
the action of the Flitwick School Board 
in discontinuing the construction of the 
school buildings sanctioned by the last 
School Board of Flitwick and by the 
Education Department, and thereby im- 
posing a heavy burden upon the rates of the 
parish ; and whether he can communicate 
his decision to the House ? 

Tne VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I am glad to say that the 
Flitwick School Board have now come 
to an arrangement with the Department, 
and undertaken to carry out the plans 
agreed upon without any further delay. 


THE WEST INDIAN MAILS. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received a Memorial 
from firms in the United Kingdom in- 
terested in the regular arrival and prompt 
delivery of the mails from the British 
West Indies and South America; whe- 
ther the incoming mail when it arrives 
at Plymouth, between the hours of 8 p.m. 
and 4 a.m., is detained for several hours 
owing to the discontinuance of provision 
for a special train, thereby delaying the 
delivery of letters in England and Scot- 
land for a whole business day; and 
whether he will take such steps, by pro- 
viding a special train when necessary, as 
will carry out the requirements of the 
contract, and ensure the earliest possible 
delivery of the West Indian and South 
American mails in the United King- 
dom ? 


-Mr. A. MORLEY : Such a Memorial 
has been received and duly answered. 
When the mails in reaching Plymouth 
miss the night mail train to London, 
they have to be detained for some hours 
to go by the next ordinary train ; and 
the use of a special train for them is not, 
in my opinion, warranted unless an in- 
terval for reply by the next outgoing 
mail is to be obtained by that means 
only. The delay does not amount to a 
whole business day. In London, Bir- 
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few hours. In Seotland the letters, 
instead of being delivered late in the 
day after their arrival at Plymouth, are 
delivered the following morning. . I am 
not aware of any provision in the Mail 
Contract requiring the use of special 
trains. 


QUEEN CHIKANGA’S CONSORT. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he will institute an in- 
quiry into the circumstances under which 
Fambisa, the husband of Queen Chi- 
kanga, was killed by the orders of Mr. 
Fort, the Chartered Company’s Resident 
Magistrate at Umtali, on 8th January, 
1894 ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tus COLONES (Mr. 8. 
Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Secretary of State has cailed for a 
Report on the whole affair referred to in 
the question. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 
CAMBERWELL. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
if his attention has been called to a re- 
port of the hearing of several summonses 
at the Lambeth Police Court on the 7th 
instant against parents for neglecting to 
educate their children, when one parent 
stated that she had taken her children to 
six schools in the neighbourhood, giving 
up a day’s work for the purpose, and 
only obtained admission for one child, 
and that Mr. Williams, the District 
Superintendent, informed the Magistrate 
that there was great lack of school 
accommodation in Camberwell; and 
whether he will take measures to require 
the London School Board to provide the 
necessary accommodation ? 

Mr. ACLAND: My attention has 
not been called to the report in question. 
The parish of Camberwell forms part of 
the East Lambeth Division of the London 
School Board area. In the part of this 
Division which borders on West Lam- 
beth there is pressure on the schools 
owing to a deficiency of school accommo- 
dation in the West Lambeth Division. 
The School Board have in their posses- 
sion a site in Sub-division H of West 
Lambeth, and have been informed by the 
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Department that they should proceed at 
once with the erection of a school in 
that sub-division. The Board are also 
about to build another school in Holland 
Road, in Sub-division Z of West Lam- 
beth. The site has been scheduled in 
the Bill, which will be introduced this 
Session. When these schools are opened 
the pressure on the neighbouring East 
Lambeth schools will be relieved. I am 
not aware of any other deficiency of school 
accommodation whjch affects the parish of 
Camberwell, but I have directed the Chief 
Inspector to report on the Division gene- 
rally. 


ENGINE-ROOM COMPLEMENTS. 

Mr. PENN (Lewisham): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther any Reports against the reduction of 
engine-room complements carried out in 
1892 have been received at the Admi- 
ralty ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Some adverse Reports have been re- 
ceived, and they have been considered by 
a Committee, who do not in consequence 
propose any modification of the general 
principle in accordance with which these 
complements were framed. 


PENSION ERRORS. 

Cotone. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he is 
aware that a second error has been made 
of a sovereign in the pension of Warder 
Martin, of Portsmouth Prison; and if 
this is the same man who was last year 
called upon to refund a sum of money 
paid him by a mistake of the Treasury 
Department ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquirn, Fife, E.): Yes; this is the 
same man who was last year called upon 
to refund a sum of money paid him 
through a Treasury mistake. As ex- 
plained in my previous answer with 
regard to this case, this sum, amounting 
to £10 7s. 10d., is now being recouped 
by monthly deductions of 5s. 9d. from 
his pension spread over three years 
Martin’s pension is payable at the end of 
each quarter, but by the universal rule 
he receives advances at the end of the 
first and second months of the quarter ; 
the advance which was due to him last 
month, after a deduction of 5s. 9d. had 
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been made, was £2 19s. 3d.; but as 
through a mistake deductions of 5s, 2d. 
only had been made during the 10 pre- 
ceding months a further deduction of 
5s. 10d. had to be made to rectify the 
error. The sum thus due to Martin was 
£2 13s. 5d., and this sum he has received, 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Sir D,. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India if, in the event of the Government 
of India agreeing to charge an Excise 
Duty upon cotton goods manufactured in 
India, he will assent to a charge of a 
corresponding Import Duty upon cotton 
goods imported from the United Kingdom? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow rer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): If the Government of 
India should be able to propose a counter- 
vailing Excise Duty upon cotton goods 
manufactured in India it would, in my 
opinion, remove a serious objection to 
the imposition of an Import Duty ; but 
at present I can only say that such a 
proposal, if it is received, will receive 
the careful consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


REPORT ON TRADES UNIONS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the Report on Trade Unions for the 
year 1892 is not yet out; whether he is 
aware that the Unions are rapidly issuing 
and sending out the Reports for 1893 
before the Official Report of the Board 
of Trade has been published ; and will he 
explain the cause of the delay ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Trade Union Report 
for 1892 is now partly in the Press, and 
will be ready shortly. It is impossible 
to avoid delay in the preparation of this 
Annual Report. The Returns on which 
it is based are not wholly received by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, who 
lends them to the Board of Trade until 
the Autumn of the year following that to 
which they refer. 


BRADFORD BARRACKS, 
Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office if he can now state when the 
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repairs of Bradford Barracks will be pro- 
ceeded with ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley): A detailed examination of 
these barracks has just been made by 
the Commanding Royal Engineer and 
the Principal Medical Officer of the 
North-Western District, with the result 
that though the barracks are not of the 
most modern type there is very little to 
complain of. The buildings are sub- 
stantial and in fair repair. The Hospital 
is not sufficiently warmed; but steps 
will be taken before next Winter to 
remedy this and some other small defects. 
During the recent coal strike these 
barracks were unavoidably overcrowded ; 
but there is ample room for the three 
companies which ordinarily are stationed 
at Bradford. 

Mr. CAINE: I shall call attention 
to this matter on the Estimates. 

Mr. WOODALL: I shall be happy 
to show the hon. Member the Report on 
which my answer is founded. 


WATERFORD DISTRICT LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

Mr, FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Board of Control of the 
Waterford District Lunatic Asylum ap- 
pointed a clerk of works without con- 
sulting the Governors of the Lnstitution ; 
and whether such an appointment can be 
made the subject of re-consideration. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The appointment 
of a clerk of works to superintend the 
erection of the additions which are now 
being made to this asylum was, I am 
informed, a necessary appointment, and 
one which devolved upon the Board of 
Control. It is the practice of the Board 
to consult Boards of Governors in the 
eases of all such appointments ; but the 
Board of Control explain that they did 
not think it necessary to do so in the 
present instance, as the same clerk was 
appointed who had been nominated by 
the Governors to superintend similar 
work on a former occasion and who had 
given satisfaction in the discharge of his 
duties. 


IRISH-SPEAKING MAGISTRATES, 
Mr. FIELD: I hez to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland whether any of the Magistrates 
or Clerks of Petty Sessions in the Pro- 
vinces of Connaught and Munster, and 
in the Counties of Donegal, Derry, 
Tyrone, Armagh, and Cavan, speak 
Irish, and how many ; whether a pro- 
cedure is adopted to secure that persons 
charged with offences have those charges 
and the evidence explained to them; 
have any civil proceedings been taken 
against or by Irish-speaking persons 
in recent times at Petty Sessions ; how 
many persons speaking Irish only have 
been confined in gaols, lunatic asylums, 
and unions; how many are now con- 
fined therein; and how many of these 
officials speak Irish ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: This question 
was only placed on the Paper on 
Saturday last, and it is quite impossible 
to reply to it at such short notice. To 
collect the information indicated in the 
question, it would be necessary to address 
inquiries to at least four Irish Depart- 
ments—namely, the Local Government 
Board, the Prisons Board, Inspectors of 
Lunatics, and the Register of Petty 
Sessions Clerks, and, in all probability, 
the assistance of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Royal Irish Constabulary will 
have to be invoked. Besides, I would 
point out that the question does not de- 
fine for what particular period the in- 
formation is required. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will place himself in com- 
munication with me before repeating the 
question. 

Mr. FIELD: Under the circumstances, 
I should desire to give the right hon. 
Gentleman a few days’ notice. 


SERGEANT INSTRUCTORS OF 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Sik A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) ; I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether non-com- 
missioned officers appointed Sergeant 
Instructors of Volunteers continue to 
serve under their Army engagements, 
and are subject to all penalties and 
privileges involved under such engage- 
ments; and, if so, what is the reason 
that they are excluded from the privilege 
of obtaining return tickets at single fares 
when proceeding on furlough ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBect - BaANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : Sergeant Instructors of 
Volunteers have the same military status 
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as non-commissioned officers serving 
with Regular troops. The privilege of 
obtaining return tickets at single fares 
when proceeding on furlough is a con- 
cession entirely within the discretion of 
the Railway Companies to give or to 
withhold, and, as explained in my reply 
to the hon. Member for St. Helens on 
the 16th of last month, the Railway 
Companies have not felt themselves able 
to extend the privilege to non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Army serving as 
Sergeant Instructors of Volunteers. 


Dominica. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE AT 
STRATTON. 

Mr. OWEN (Cornwall, Launceston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention 
has been called to the case of “ Pridham v. 
Jennings,” heard before the Magistrates at 
Stratton, North Cornwall, on Monday, 
the 12th instant, where the prisoner, 
accused of a trifling offence, elected to be 
tried summarily, and was so tried, 
pleading not guilty; the Bench dis- 
agreed, one Magistrate saying the 
accused ought to be discharged, and left 
the Bench followed by another Magis- 
trate; the two remaining Magistrates 
committed the accused to take his trial at 
Bodmin Quarter Sessions, a long distance 
from Kilkhampton, where the accused and 
his witnesses live, and without railway 
communication ; and did the Magistrates 
act within their powers by committing 
the accused after trying him with his 
corsent under the summary jurisdiction 
procedure ; and, if not, will he take steps 
in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am in communica- 
tion with the Justices, but have not yet 
received any reply. Perhaps my hon. 
Friend would postpone this question 
until Thursday, by which time I hope to 
have the necessary information. 


CLOGHER VALLEY TRAMWAY. 

Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, S.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he is aware that the rate- 
payers of the district through which the 
Clogher Valley Tramway rans, in County 
Fermanagh, strongly opposed its con- 
struction, fearing it would not prove a 
remunerative undertaking ; and whether, 
since their anticipations have been 


realised, and they in consequence suffer 
a large pecuniary loss by reason of the 
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baronial guarantee, any steps are likely 
to be taken to relieve them of the heavy 
tax imposed under “The Tramways 
(Ireland) Act, 1883”? 

Tue SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hirssert, Oldham) : 
I am not aware of the circumstances 
stated in the first paragraph. I know of 
no method by which the burden on the 
ratepayers could be reduced except by a 
commutation, in some form, of the 
Treasury contribution to the guarantee. 
This would require legislation, and I am 
considering whether it would be possible 
to introduce a short Bill on the subject 
with a sufficient prospect of passing it 
into law. 


IRISH GUN LICENCES. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware of the case of Mr. John Lee, a 
farmer residing at Corraduff, in the 
Parish of Loughkean, County Tipperary, 
adjoining Birr, King’s County, who was 
charged by a landlord for shooting game 
on his land; is he aware that, although 
on the hearing of the case the charge 
was dismissed, Mr. Lee was soon after 
deprived of his gun licence, which he 
held for a number of years ; and whether 
he will cause full inquiry into the facts 
of the case, and as to the ground on 
which Mr. Lee was deprived of his 
licence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is a fact that 
on the Ist February the licence held by 
this person was revoked by an Order of 
the Lord Lieutenant. The Order was 
not issued in consequence of the pro- 
ceedings instituted against Mr. Lee at 
the suit of a landlord, and the District 
Inspector of Constabulary states he 
was not aware of these proceedings when 
the licence was revoked. As a matter of 
fact, the Police Reports, which were 
made prior to the revocation of the 
licence, contain no reference whatever to 
the prosecution of Lee for shooting game. 
But I intend to direct inquiry into the 
case. 


DOMINICA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther the Report of the Special Commis- 
sioner on the affairs of Dominica has yet 
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been received ; whether the Government 
has yet considered and come to any de- 
cision on the Report; and whether any 
probable date can be given for the pre- 
sentation of the Report to Parliament ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The Report has 
just been received. The Secretary of 
State has not had time yet to study it, 
and therefore no decision has been, or 
can be, taken immediately on the impor- 
tant matter to which-it relates. Later 
on in the Session there is no doubt the 
Report can be laid, though not at pre- 
sent. 


THE WAR MINISTER AND THE 
PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Captain NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for War whether he has 
any direct jurisdiction or control over the 
Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund, and 
whether it is through him that these 
Commissioners are responsible to Parlia- 
ment; could he state the total amount 
subscribed by the public to the Balaclava 
Fund, the amount disbursed out of it to 
Balaclava veterans, the amount now re- 
maining, the cost of management since 
189, and the number of Balaclava sur- 
vivors in 1890 as well as now ; could he 
undertake to lay before Parliament the 
accounts of the Fund, showing the ex- 
penditure and receipts, the names of the 
survivors, and the amounts they severally 
received, up to the date the balance was 
lianded over to the Patriotic Commis- 
sioners, as well as a balance-sheet giving 
similar particulars during the time it has 
been administered by the Commissioners ; 
and under whose authority was the 
balance transferred to the Patriotic Com- 
missioners ; was it that of the subscribers 
to the Fund ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Secretary of State for War has only 
such indirect control over the Commis- 
sioners of the Royal Patriotic Fund as 
arises from his Ministerial responsibility 
for advice tendered to Her Majesty, and 
from the fact that he is their mouthpiece 
in Parliament. The Balaclava Fund 
was # private subscription, as to which I 
cannot undertake any responsibility ; and 
as to which the accounts were published 
at the time the money was raised. I am 
informed that the total sum subscribed 
was £6,804 12s. 6d. That the com- 


mittee of the Fund paid £3,766 12s. to 
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Balaclava veterans; and transferred 
£2,949 19s. 6d. in February, 1892, to the 
Patriotic Fund, the small balance of 
£88 1s. having been absorbed in neces- 
sary expenses. The proceedings of the 
Patriotic Fund Commissioners to the end 
of 1892 are shown in their Report last 
presented, and the statemeut will be con- 
tinued to the end of last year in their 
next Report to Her Majesty; but I am 
told that £2,800 remained available on 
December 31 last, out of which, as at 
present advised, the Commissioners pay 
the equivalent of 10 pensions of 7s. 
each a week ; the number of men receiving 
now either that amount or smaller sums 
in aid of pension being 15. So far as is 
known the survivors do not exceed 74; 
but of that number some may be dead, 
whose deaths have not been reported. 
The Fund was transferred to the Com- 
missioners by the original trustees as the 
best and most economical mode of apply- 
ing the balance for the advantage of the 
beneficiaries. 
THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
Waterford, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
is he now prepared to announce the 
names of gentlemen who will form the 
Royal Commission on the Financial Re- 
lations between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the terms of the Reference, and the 
date of the issue of the Commission ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I am still unable 
to give my hon. Friend the names of the 
Commissioners; but the matter is en- 
gaging my active consideration, and I 
hope to state the decision very shortly. 


BOARD OF IRISH LIGHTS. 

CoLtoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that on the night of 
the 18th of November, 1893, the buoy 
on the Briggs Reef, in Belfast Lough, 
was driven by a north-easterly gale a 
considerable distance inshore of its proper 
position ; whether this was notified 
to the Board of Irish Lights early on the 
morning of the 20th, in order that tem- 
porary measures might be taken to warn 
passing vessels of the danger ; whether 
he is aware that no steps of the kind 
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were taken, and that, misled by the mis- 
placed buoy, the Betsy ketch, on the 
afternoon of 21st November, struck upon 
the wreck of the Emily steamer (which 
was lost on this shoal in 1884), the crew 
escaping with great difficulty in their 
own boat ; whether he is aware that the 
attention of the Irish Lights Board has 
been repeatedly called to the danger 
to which vessels navigating Belfast 
Lough, and more especially the fisher- 
men of Bangor and Groomsport, and the 
lifeboat stationed at the latter place, are 
exposed by the existence of this iron 
wreck ; whether, although the cost of 
its removal would be very small, they 
have hitherto refused to take any steps 
for that purpose ; whether, as the owner 
of the Betsy isa poor man, wholly de- 
pendent on the earnings of his vessel, 
which was uninsured, and was lost 
through the negligence of this body, any- 
thing can be done to compensate him ; 
and whether, in view of these circum- 
stances, the Government will take steps 
to place upon the Board of Irish Lights 
some representatives of the shipping 
interest of the Port of Belfast, who will 
have regard to the safety of the lives and 
property of those navigating the lough ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
from the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
the following statement :— 

“The buoy marking the Briggs Reef was 
reported to the Commissioners as being out of 
position, and when the weather permitted a 
steamer was sent to replace it. On the 24th 
November the commander of the Commissioners’ 
steamer examined the position of the buoy, and 
found that the buoy had not drifted but simply 
stretched its mooring chain to the full length 
during the gale. The toastguard having re- 
ported the buoy as out of position, the Com- 
missioners assumed it to be true and issued a 
cautionary ‘notice to mariners,’ and informed 
the Belfast Harbour Board; these steps were 
taken immediately the Report was received, 
and the Commissioners cannot admit that there 
was any delay, nor can they recognise any 
liability. The Royal National Lifeboat In- 
stitution has, on a former occasion, repre- 
sented to the Commissioners of Irish Lights that 
the wreck of the Ymily on the Briggs Reef 
constituted a danger to the Groomsport Life- 
boat ; but the Commissioners were unable to 
acquiesce in the views of the Lifeboat In- 
stitution, and therefore have not advised that that 
wreck should be removed at the expense of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund. The Commissioners 
have received no other representations, nor is 
the wreck in navigable waters.” 

I notice that a Bill has already been 
introduced by several hon. Members to 
amend the constitution of the Board of 
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Irish Lights, and until I see that Bill in 
print I am unable to say anything with 
regard to it. 

Coroner WARING : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the fact that 
the Betsy was outside Briggs buoy at 
the time she struck is consistent with the 
statement of the Irish Lights Board ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I have read the 
statement given me by the Commis- 
sioners. 

CotoneL WARING : But is not that 
statement inconsistent with the fact I 
have mentioned ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I can add nothing 
to the answer. 

CoLtoner WARING: Yes, but this 
unfortunate man has lost his property 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Notice 
should be given of any further question. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynao 
Regis) : Are we to understand that the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights gave 
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of position before they had ascertained 
whether that was so, and at a time 
indeed when it was not so? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: They gave the 
notice in consequence of the Report 
of the coastguard. As soon as possible 
they sent their steamer to it, and 
found that the buoy had not drifted, 
but had simply stretched its mooring 
chain to the utmost limit. 

Mr. W. FIELD: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take into consideration the 
recommendations made to the Board of 
Trade by the Chambers of Commerce on 
the subject of re-constituting the Irish 
Lights Board ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The whole ques- 
tion of the position of the Irish Lights 
Commission is under the consideration of 
the Chief Secretary and myself. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the resolutions 
passed by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom, and 
of various Irish local Chambers of Com- 
merce, with regard to the present un- 
representative constitution of the Board 
of Commissioners of Irish Lights, and 
urging the desirability of a reform of it ; 
and whether the Government have any 
intention of introducing a Bill to reform 
this Board; and, if not, whether they 
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will give facilities to private Members to 
bring in such a Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I agree that the 
present constitution of the Board cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory. In saying 
that, however, I must not be taken as 
denying that there are many gentlemen 
on the Board who attend to the matters 
before them with great interest, great in- 
telligence, and with administrative ability. 
I do not know that I shall be able to 
introduce a Bill at present, but the sub- 
ject is receiving the attention of the De- 
partment concerned, 

Mr. WOLFF: Will the Government 
give any facilities to a Private Bill 
dealing with the constitution of the 
Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Until I have 
seen the Private Bill I cannot answer the 
question. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): One of 
my hou. Friends has given notice of a 
Bill, and as the Irish Members are 
practically unanimous on the subject, I 
hope the Bill will receive favourable 
consideration from the Government. 

Mr. WOLFF: As it is not likely a 
Bill will be passed in a short time, can 
nothing be done to compel the Board 
to attend to duties which are now 
neglected ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If any proper 
representation is made to the Board 
they will attend to it, I am sure. 


FINANCE IN THE STRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been called to a pledge 
given in reference to the military expen- 
diture of the Straits Settlements by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons on 25th June, 1891, 
that if the revenues of the Colony should 
decrease so that they were less able to 
bear this contribution than they now are, 
the Government would feel inclined to 
review the situation; whether the re- 
venue of the Colony has decreased from 
4,409,927 dollars in 1889 to 3,817,890 in 
1894; whether, in the same period, the 
military contribution has increased from 
577,633 dollars to $42,100 ; and whether 
Her Majesty's Government are now pre- 
pared to review the situation ? 
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Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The question of 
the contribution has been under the con- 
sideration of the three Departments 
concerned. A Report has been drawn 
up by the Colonial Military Contribution 
Committee, but has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Departments. This, how- 
ever, will shortly be done, and it is hoped 
that a decision will soon be arrived at, 
None of the facts and conditions af- 
fecting the question will be lost sight of. 


THE “ BOTHNITA.” 

Mr. FORWOOD : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
state the tonnage of the transport 
Bothnia, her speed, maximum number 
of adult persons she accommodates, and 
the average cost per head of their con- 
veyance between the United Kingdom 
and India, including hire, coals, canal 
dues, and other charges payable by the 
Admiralty in respect thereof; also the 
average cost per head for similar voyages 
on Her Majesty’s Indian troopships since 
they have been built, including crews’ 
wages, victualling, coals, canal dues, 
repairs, maintenance, and other expenses 
incident to their employment, but ex- 
cluding any allowance for interest on 
capital cost, depreciation, or risk of loss; 
also their average tonnage, speed, and 
maximum number of persons carried in 
each ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Bothnia is a ship of 4,535 tons 
gross measurement ; her maximum speed 
is 13} knots, and she carries on Indian 
service 1,127 adults. The average cost 
per head cannot be accurately stated until 
the accounts are closed, but approxi- 
mately it will be £7 18s. 4d. The rate 
of hire was arranged at a time when rates 
were very low, and the case is so excep- 
tional that no fair comparison of the cost 
of hired and Goverument troopships can 
be founded on it. The average cost of 
the Indian troopships since the commence- 
ment of the service has been £12 Os. 1d. 
per adult carried. But the employment 
of four ships making three voyages each, 
instead of, as formerly, five ships making 
fewer voyages, has reduced the cost of 
Indian troopships to £9 9s. 1d. per adult. 
The Indian troopships have a maximum 
speed of 12 knots, but they are worked 
at a speed of 11 knots. Their gross 
tonnage averages 4,487 tons, and their 
maximum accommodation is 1,385 adults, 
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There are, of course, advantages in 
Government troopships which are a 
set-off against the difference of cost. 


IRONCLADS AT SEA, 

Mr. FORWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
state the total number of days H.M.S. 
Amphion, Camperdown, Dreadnought, 
Edinburgh, Royal Sovereign, and 
Rodney were each out of harbour and at 
sea during the 12 months ending the 
30th September last, and the total 
number of knots they traversed, with their 
aggregate complement of men and 
officers ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The figures asked for would take some 
time to read to the House, with certain 
necessary observations upon them. I 
propose to hand them to my right hon. 
Friend for his information. 


VEHICULAR TRAFFIC IN PH@NIX 
PARK, DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he would state why the Irish Board of 
Works have withdrawn permits for carts 
and vans through the Phoenix Park ; 
what is the explanation of the passage in 
their Circular which requires that, pending 
such arrangements as it may be found 
desirable to make, tradesmen’s carts, 
vans, &c., will be allowed to pass through 
the Parkgate Street and Castleknock 
Gates on the drivers satisfying the gate- 
keepers, by the production of a voucher, 
that they require to deliver goods in the 
Park or in places conveniently served 
from Castleknock Gate ; and that the use 
by carters of all except the Parkgate 
Street and Castleknock Gates will be dis- 
continued ; who is responsible for, and 
who took the initiative in, securing the 
proposed exclusion ; how long has this 
right been exercised ; if he is aware that 
its withdrawal would be a great ineon- 
venience to the market gardeners and 
shopkeepers in the vicinity of the straw- 
berry beds who supply Dublin with 
fruit and vegetables ; and whether he is 
aware that the Board of Works, while 
thus restricting an old public right, lately 
allowed a road to be broken through the 
Park wall and a special entrance given 
direct from the new barracks into the 
‘Park for the sole use of the military ? 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Restrictions 
have alone been imposed for the preven- 
tion of heavy traffic through the side 
entrances to the Park, it having been 
found that a very serious abuse had 
arisen in consequence of the bad condition 
in which the roads along the north and 
south of the Park have been left by the 
County Authorities, owing to which 
traders’ vans, wagons, &c., were using 
the Park roads exelusively. The object 
of the Circular was to discover how much 
of the traffic was absolutely necessary— 
i.e., for houses or public institutions in the 
Park, or for the district conveniently 
served from Castleknock Gate, and 
how much was due to the use of the 
Park roads as a mere matter of conve- 
nience and of necessity. The Board of 
Works, as statutory custodians of the 
Park, took the steps referred to in the 
general interest of the public frequenting 
the Park as a pleasure resort. The 
system of passes was in force for many 
years, but it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain exactly for how many. I will com- 
municate with the Board of Works as to 
the extent of the alleged iuconvenience 
to market gardeners in the vicinity of the 
strawberry beds, with a view to seeing 
whetber any relaxation of the Rule now 
laid down is called for by the necessities 
of the case. Subject to the observance 
of the primary object of the Park as a 
pleasure ground, the garrison is allowed 
to use a portion of the Park for mili- 
tary purposes, and the Board of Works 
have recently allowed a gate to be opened 
into the new Marlborough Barracks for 
the convenience of the Military Authori- 
ties, and to reduce the inconvenience to 
the public of the occupation of the public 
and Park roads by regiments proceeding 
to the 15 acres. 

Mr. SEXTON: As this pass system 
was instituted at the instance of the 
Grand Jury of the County of Dublin, 
will the right hon. Gentleman have any 
objection to again consulting that body ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I see no 
objection. 


THE FEATHERSTONE RIOTS. 
Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is now 
able to state the result of his considera- 
tion of the claims to compensation arising 
out of the Featherstone Riots, and give 
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the names of those who are to receive 
such compensation, and the amounts and 
date when the same is likely to be paid ? 
The hon. Member also asked as to the 
accuracy of the statements in the papers 
on the subject. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The papers have 
not accurately stated the facts. I have 
been for some weeks in communication 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Osgoldeross Division, and with his 
assistance (to which I am much indebted 
for the necessary local information) I 
have arranged the amount and the ap- 
portionment of the allowances which I 
intimated some time ago that the Govern- 
ment hoped to be able to make. I shall 
be happy to supply my hon. Friend 
privately with the details. The general 
result of the arrangement is that £100 
will be paid to the families of each of 
the two men who were killed, and a fur- 
ther sum of £200 will be distributed 
among nine other men, who were more 
or less seriously wounded, and as to whom 
it has been established to my satisfaction 
that they took no part in the riotous 
proceedings which led to and justified 
the action of the soldiers. 


LOANS TO IRISH LEASEHOLDERS. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether tenant farmers in Ireland holding 
by lease, who desire to obtain a loan 
from the Board of Public Works for the 
improvement of their holdings, are 
required to register their leases and lodge 
them at the Office of Publie Works ; 
and, if so, when this rule came into 
operation ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Tenants 
holding by lease must satisfy the Board 
of Works, on application for loans from 
the Board of Public Works, of the regis- 
tration of their leases when the latter are 
within the Registration of Deeds Act, 6 
Anne, c. 2._ Such leases require to be 
registered in order to give them validity, 
and to render loans made upon them 
secure. The leases have in all cases to 
be submitted to the solicitors of the 
Board of Works with a view to the ex- 
amination of the title—a requirement 
insisted on by all lenders on the 
security of leaseholds. The Rule of the 
Board respecting registration and lodg- 
ment of lease has always been in force as 
regards loans to lessees under the Land 
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Improvement Act, 10 Vict. c. 32, and 


chas since 1884 been enforced on applica- 


tions for loans by tenants under the Land 
Law Act of 1881. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : TI beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether a 
tenant farmer in Ireland whose tenure is 
leasehold, and who has a valuable in- 
terest in his holding, can obtain a loan 
for its improvement to an extent of five 
times the Poor Law valuation of the 
holding ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am informed 
that a tenant farmer in Ireland whose 
tenure is leasehold can obtain a loan 
under the Land Improvement Act, 10 
Vict. c. 32, to the extent of seven times 
the Poor Law valuation of his holding if 
he has an unexpired term of 40 years. 
If he holds for two lives or for an unex- 
pired term of 25 years he can obtain a 
loan to the same extent, provided he 
furnishes satisfactory collateral security 
for its repayment. In the absence of 
such collateral security no loan can be 
made to him under the Land Improve- 
ment Act. A leaseholder whose tenure 
is less than two lives or 25 years unex- 

ired ean borrow under the Land Law 
Act of 1881, to the extent of five times 
the valuation, if he offers satisfactory 
collateral security, or if his landlord post- 
pones the rent to the Board’s loan, or if 
the rent of the holding is virtually 
nominal. 


DOVER PIER DUES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
usk the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that since the 
transfer of the Admiralty Pier at Dover 
to the control of the Dover Harbour 
Board pier dues have been levied, as was 
not formerly the case, on the Belgian 
Mail Packets using that pier, and thata 
sum of £1,305 3s. 4d., for which no 
provision had been made in the Esti- 
mates, thus became payable from the 
Post Office to the Dover Harbour Board, 
involving the creation of a new charge 
upon a Vote of Parliament ; and whether, 
in settling the conditions of the transfer 
of this pier from Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to the Local Authorities, the cir- 
cumstance was taken into consideration 
that this would involve giving power to 
those authorities to levy this large annual 
charge upon the Post Office Packet 
Service ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: The Belgian 
Mail Packets are Government vessels, 
and as long as the pier at Dover was 
under the control of a Government 
Department that Department made no 
charge for dues to vessels belonging to 
anoiner Government. After the transfer 
in March, 1892, the pier became part 
of Dover Harbour, and the Harbour 
Board decided, in pursuance of their 
Acts of Parliament, to charge these 
vessels with dues; treating them as 
essentially commercial vessels and en- 
gaged in carrying passengers and goods 
for profit in the same manner as the 
Calais Mail Packets belonging to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company. This cireumstance does not 
appear to have formed part of the con- 
ditions of the transfer. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman suggest any answer 
to the last paragraph of the question. 
Was the probability of this charge taken 
into consideration ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have said it 
does not appear to have formed part 
of the conditions made in March, 1892. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Yes, it 
did not form part of the conditions, but 
was it taken into consideration that 
charges of this kind would be levied ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: As it formed no 
part of the conditions it evidentiy was 
not considered. 


THE MATCH GIRLS’ STRIKE AT BOW. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware that Mr. Mead, the 
Magistrate of the Thames Police Court, 
when trying on 14th March one of the 
girls at present on strike at the works of 
Messrs. Bell, match makers, at Bow, for 
window breaking, addressed one of the 
witnesses in the case to the effect that 
unless she was careful she would find 
herself in his Court; that it was dis- 
graceful and scandalous that she should 
have interfered with other girls trying 
to earn an honest living ; that she had 
no business at Messrs. Bells’ gate ; that 
she would neither work herself nor let 
others work ; that she had tried to in- 
timidate girls on their way to work, and 
that he would not allow it; and that if 
she were brought before him he would 


deal severely with her; and, if such 
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words were used, what action he proposes 
to take in reference to a Magistrate who 
so addresses a witness with reference to 
whom or to whose action there was no 
evidence and no question before the 
Court ; and whether the Magistrate's 
statement that the witness had no busi- 
ness at Messrs. Bells’ gate is in accord- 
ance with the law as it relates to what is 
known as picketing ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have been in- 
formed by the Magistrate that the wit- 
ness in question, upon being asked in 
cross-examivation what her object was 
in going to the factory, stated that it 
was to “hoot and holloa.” At the end 
of her evidence he thought it only fair 
to point out to her that such conduct was 
wrong, and might bring her into trouble 
and cause her to be charged at the 
Police Court. He further ex plained that 
she and her friends had a perfect right 
to refuse to work for any individual, but 
that she had no right to try and intimi- 
date others from doing the work which 
she thought proper to refuse todo. He 
said, further, that if cases of intimidation 
aud violence were brought before him 
he should have to deal severely with 
them. He informed me that no ques- 
tion of legal “ picketing” was raised, 
and that he did not in any way condemn 
that practice. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Did the 
learned Magistrate tell the girl she had 
no right to stand in the gate ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: He told her she had 
no right to stand there for the purpose of 
hooting and holloaing. 


STAFF OFFICERS’ PAY AT THE AUTUMN 
MANCEUVRES. 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War will 
he explain why Staff Officers and Um- 
pires employed at the Autumn Manceuvres 
last year received no allowance or 
travelling expenses; and is he aware 
that, in consequence, many officers who 
would have been valuable and who were 
anxious to avail themselves of this 
practical training could not afford to 
do so? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I understand that in some cases the 
General Officers who were responsible 
for the expenditure of the money allowed 
for manceuvres, and who had a laudable 
desire to make it go as far as possible, 
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made arrangements whereby certain 
officers, not on full pay, undertook the 
discharge of Staff duties, with acting 
Staff pay of 15s. a day, receiving tent 
accommodation and forage for their 
horses. I am not sure that the arrange- 
ment is free from objection, and I will look 
into the matter. 


THE IRISH CHURCH SURPLUS. 
Me. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
at what amount the Irish Church surplus 
now stands ; what are the charges to 
which the fund is now subject ; and what 

is the total amount of such charges ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: As explained in| P 


an answer to the hon. Member for North 
Paddington on May 11, 1893 (Parlia- 
mentary Debates, vol. xii., p. 633), it is 
not possible to give a simple answer as 
to the amount of surplus on the Irish 
Church Fund. Figures and observations 
as to the receipts and expenditure upon 
the Irish Church Account in 1892-3 will 
be found on page 17 of the last Report 
of the Irish Land Commission [C. 7056], 
and on pages 4 to 9 of the audited ac- 
counts of the Church temporalities for 
the same year (House of Commons, No. 
503 of 1893-4). A statement of the 
charges (capital liabilities) will be found 
on p. 10 of the last-named account. 
An estimate for 1893-4 will be found on 
page 80[C. 7056], upon which it may be 
observed that the anticipated deficit of 
£49,000 will be more than covered by 
the proceeds of sales. Perhaps the most 
convenient course would be that the hon. 
and learned Member should refer to these 
Papers, and ask for further information 
upon any point which may still not be 
clear to him. 

Mr. SEXTON : May I ask whether, 
in view of the forthcoming legislation, 
the right hon. Gentleman will suggest to 
the Land Commission to make an esti- 
mate of the present value of this fund and 
of the receipts and charges ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think it is de- 
sirable that some statement should be 
made in view of any demand which may 
arise. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : Are 
we then to understand that evicted 
tenants will be paid out of the funds of 
the Church ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
is not to understand anything beyond 
what I have stated. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 

Mr. CLANCY: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Waterford, I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland when he hopes to lay 
before the House the provisions of the 
Bill for the restoration of the Evicted 
Tenants in Ireland ; and whether that 
Bill will be the first of the Government 
measures proceeded with ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not able to 
state the precise date. It will not be the 
first of the Government measures to be 
roceeded with. The first will be the 
Electoral and Registration Reform Bill. 


IRISH MANUSCRIPTS. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg, to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what grants 
were made by Parliament for the publi- 
cation of Irish manuscripts in the year 
1892-3 ; to whom were they made ; and 
how have they been applied ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Under the 
Stationery Office Vote £200 was voted 
for 1892-3, payable to a committee for 
superintending the editing of the Brehon 
laws. Nothing, however, was spent in 
that year. Under Vote 6 of Class IV. 
of the Civil Service Estimates for 1892-3 
there was voted £400 for researches into 
and publication of Celtic manuscripts in- 
cluded in the grant to the Royal Irish 
Academy. The Royal Irish Academy 
also spent in that year £267 for trans- 
cription, editing, and publication of the 
Annals of Ulster, which was recouped 
to them by a Vote of the same amount 
in 1893-4. There had been no Vote for 
this purpose in 1892-3. 


THE IRISH LANGUAGE IN IRISH 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in view of the fact that result 
fees are allowed for pupils in national 
schools under fifth class, and that pupils 
in Irish speaking districts remain in 
school after attaining fourth class, whe- 
ther the Commissioners of Education are 
prepared to allow result fees for passes 
in Irish to pupils in all classes ; whether 
tablets are used in national schools for in- 
structing in Irish; whether the Com- 
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missioners of Education are pre to 
reduce the price of Irish books ; and 
whether the Tompectors in Irish speaking 
districts speak Irish, and how many ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The Commis- 
sioners of National Education inform 
me that the existing arrangement limit- 
ing the award of results fees for pro- 
ficiency in the Irish language to pupils 
in the fifth and sixth classes was only 
determined after mature consideration, 
and that at present they see no sufficient 
reason for altering the arrangement. 
Tablets are not used for instructing in 
Trish, but the primer of the rudiments of 
the language is supplied at the low price 
of 14d. per copy. The Commissioners 
are not prepared to reduce the price of 
these books, which are now sold at first 
cost price. The Commissioners are not 
aware of the number of Inspectors who 
ean speak Irish, but two of them are 
qualified to do so, having passed an 
examination in the language when 
candidates for Inspectorships. 


The Lunacy 


THE COLLISION WITH PORTUGUESE 
TROOPS ON THE ZAMBESI. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can now give 
the House any information respecting the 
reported collision between British and 
Portuguese forces on the Zambesi ? 


Str A. ROLLIT (Islington, §.): 
Before the hon. Gentleman answers that 
question, may I ask him whether or 
not the Treaty gives such rights to each 
contracting party as are reasonable and 
necessary ; whether it provides for the 
reference of disputes to arbitration ; and 
whether there was a difficulty pending at 
the time the right was asserted by 
force ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I should be glad to have notice 
of questions as to the provisions of the 
Treaty. I have not the Treaty here, 
and it is not desirable I should in- 
accurately quote it. We have not yet 
heard definitely what has happened to 
give rise to this report of a collision on 
the Zambesi. Instructions have, how- 


ever, been sent both by Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to prevent a recurrence of anything 


Mr. W. Field 
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taken place. 
Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : Is Mr, 


Johnston at present in Nyassaland, or ig — 


he on his way home ? 

Sim E. GREY: Mr. 
coming home soon. 
ther he has left. 

Sir A. ROLLIT : Are we to under- 
stand that no definite details have been 
received at the Foreign Office ? 

Sir E. GREY : There have been 
various rumours that a collision has 
occurred, and certain information has 
been received which seems to make it 
probable that something has happened, 
but we have had no authentic or first- 
hand account of what has taken place. 


Johnston is 
I am not sure whe- 


THE MANICA PLATEAU. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what progress the nego- 
tiations with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have made in regard to the delimita- 
tion of the Manica Plateau ? 

Sir E. GREY: The Portuguese Go- 
vernment have been informed that the 
principle of arbitration is accepted by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


THE LUNACY LAWS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, in a case of the “ Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy v. Sherrard” recently 
tried at the Central Criminal Court, Mr. 
Justice Grantham stated that, in order 
to get a conviction for keeping two 
lunatics in an unlicensed house, it must 
be proved that the two persons detained 
were not only of unsound mind, but that 
they were treated by the defendant as 
persons of unsound mind; and whether 
any change of the law is proposed in 
order to guard against the danger of the 
confinement of persons of unsound mind 
in unlicensed houses ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am informed that 
Mr. Justice Grantham did direct the 
jury in the terms stated in the question. 
In so doing he followed the ruling of 
the late Mr. Justice Stephen in “The 
Queen v. Bishop,” which was upheld in 
the Court of Crown Cases Reserved, I 
am not aware that in practice the law 
has been found defective, but if any case 
cf abuse is brought before me I will 
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consider whether amendment is desirable 
and practicable. 


RESERVE ARMY STORES, 

Sim STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 

xeter): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
tate for War if he can state to the 
House whether the reserve stores of guus 
and rifles, small arms, clothing, and 
accoutrements have been increased or 
reduced in amount during the past 12 
mouths; and, in either case, to what 
extent ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The reserve of guns remains the same 
as last year. Those of small arms and 
accoutrements have increased to a con- 
siderable extent. As to the reserve of 
clothing, there is an increase in absolute 
amount, but it is fair to add that the 
Army Reserve has increased in strength. 
Returns will be furnished at the end of 
the present financial year showing 
exactly how we stand in regard to 
reserve stock. These will receive our 
careful consideration, and steps will be 
taken, should any be necessary, to place 
the reserve clothing on a thoroughly 
sound footing. 


THE LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, to enable a comparison to be 
made between the old and the present 
system of remuneration to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, he will consent 
to a Return showing the effect of the 
Treasury Minute of December, 1892, in 
respect of fees received by each of the 
Law Officers during the year 1893, on 
account of contentious business, compli- 
mentary briefs, fees from persons un- 
connected with the Public Service for 
business other than contentious done 
by them as Law Officers, and special 
fees named in the Minute; whe- 
ther the arrangement named in the 
Minute, in consideration of which the new 
system was sanctioned limiting the busi- 
ness in which a Law Officer may appear 
as counsel for a private client to cases in 
the House of Lords and before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
has been strictly observed in all cases, or, 
if not, in what cases has it been departed 
from, and what were the reasons for such 
departure ; whether the abolition of the 
right to appear for a private client is 
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limited to appearance in Court, or in- 
cludes also Chamber practice; whether 
the abolition of that right has been modi- 
fied by any regulation as to old or stand- 
ing retainers; and, if so, what is the 
modification, and will he lay the terms of 
it upon the Table ; and whether it is true 
that one of the Law Officers has been 
retained in the case of “Sutherland v. 
Sutherland,” or in the Salt Union 
case ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have been requested by the Attorney 
General to give the following answer :— 
1. There are no longer any complimen- 
tary briefs to the Law Officers, and no 
fees from persons unconnected with the 
Public Service for business other than 
contentious are paid to them. No special 
fees have been paid to the existing Law 
Officers. The figures asked for were 
given on January 12, in answer toa ques- 
tion by the hon. Member, and there ap- 
pears to be no reason for a Return, 2. 
The arrangement referred to has been 
strictly observed. 3. The arrangement 
in question is not understood to forbid 
giving opinions in Chambers. 4. It ex- 
cepts retainers delivered before accep- 
tance of office. 5. The answer to the 
last question is, yes ; but in each of the 
cases a retaining fee had been given 
before the acceptance of office, and with 
reference to the litigation referred to in 
the question. 

Mr. HANBURY: Do they come 
strictly within the Treasury Minute ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I suppose so. 

Mr. HANBURY : Is that so? 

Sim W. HARCOURT: I have given 
all the information I possess. 

Mr. HANBURY : Did I understand 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
that the retainer in the Sutherland case 
was given before the Attorney General 
took office? If so, is he aware that the 
late Duke of Sutherland died since the 
Government came into office ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have given 
the information as I have it before me in 
the absence of the Attorney General. 
No cross-examination will extract from 
me knowledge which I do not possess. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Sir W. HARCOURT : I said I would 
mention to-day what the intentions of 
the Government were with reference to 
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the Business of the House. On Thurs- 
day the 29th instant we propose to take 
the Civil Service Estimates first, and 
after them the First Readings of the 
Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill and 
the Conciliation (Labour Disputes) Bill. 
On Monday, April 2, we propose to take 
the Motion for the appointment of the 
Scotch Grand Committee, the First 
Reading of the Scotch Local Government 
Bill, and the First Reading of the Facto- 
ries Bill. On Thursday, the 5th of April, 
we propose to take the First Reading of 
the Electoral and Registration Reform 
Bills. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): With regard to the Business for 
Thursday, the 29th, do the Government 
propose to adjourn the discussion of the 
Civil Service Estimates before 12 o’clock, 
or do they only propose to take the 
First Readings the right hon. Gentle- 
man mentioned if the particular class 
of Votes taken comes to an end before 
midnight ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I believe they 
are Bills which will not meet with oppo- 
sition on the First Reading, and we shall 
hope to get them both. I do not think 
there is any body of gentlemen on either 
side of the House who will oppose the 
First Readings. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is quite correct in 
assuming that there is not the slightest 
chance of their being opposed, but,: at 
the same time, we shall desire to have 
statements made on the introduction of 
the Bills, and there may possibly be 
some discussion on those statements. 
We should like to know, therefore, 
whether the Government intend to ad- 
journ the business of Supply at some 
comparatively early hour of the evening, 
so as to give us time to discuss the state- 
ments. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think that 
would be quite reasonable. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : When 
will the Railway Rates Bill be brought 
forward ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: At present I 
do not think I can say anything with 
regard to other Bills. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
The Right Hon. Herbert John Glad- 
stone, for the Borough of Leeds (West 
Division.) 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have come to the following 
Resolution—namely— 


“That it is desirable that all Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the 
present Session be referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament.” 


CROWN LANDS BILL. 

Ordered, That the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills do examine the Crown Lands Bill, 
with respect to compliance with the Standing 
Orders relative to Private Bills.—(Sir J. 7. 
Hibbert.) 


PRIVILEGE. 
PRIVILEGE (INTERVENTION OF PEERS 
AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS.) 
*Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, 8.) : Mr. Deputy Speaker, I rise for 
the purpose of asking the Clerk at the 
Table to read the third of the Election 
Sessional Orders passed at the beginning 

of the Session. 


The Clerk at the Table 
Sessional Order as follows :— 

“That it is a high infringement of the 
liberties and privileges of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament, 
or other Peer, or Prelate, not being a Peer of 
Ireland at the time elected, and not having 
declined to serve for any county, city, or 
borough of Great Britain, to concern himself in 
the Election of Members to serve for the Com- 
mons in Parliament, except only any Peer of 
Ireland, at such Elections in Great Britain 
respectively where such Peer shal! appear as a 
Candidate, or by himself, or any others be pro- 
posed to be elected ; or for any Lord Lieutenant 
or Governor of any county to avail himself of 
any authority derived from his Commission, to 
influence the Election of any Member to serve 
for the Commons in Parliament.” 


*Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Then, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, on that Order I pro- 
pose to submit to the House the follow- 
ing Motion :— 


“That this House resolves that the Ear! of 
Rosebery— 


[ Ministerial laughter |— 


“a Peer of Parliament, First Lord of the 
Treasury, President of the Council, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Midlothian, has by his 
speech on the 17th March in Edinburgh, in- 
fringed the liberties and privileges of the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom by concerning 
himself in the election of a Member to serve 
for the Borough of Leith for the Commons in 
Parliament.” 


read the 


My Motion was greeted with a Minis- 
terial laugh. As I have great concern 
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spoke at Aylesbury—that was, I think, 


I would advise that the laugh be de-| in the beginning of the month of August, 


ferred. I fear not that in bringing for- 
ward this Motion I am not doing a per- | 
fectly Parliamentary act—an act that is 
within the rights of Parliament—and in 
bringing it forward I am putting to the | 
House the question: “ Is this Sessional | 
Order a reality or a sham?” Ido! 
not mean to put the matter so far on 
this occasiom as to assert orargue that the 
House of Commons could act practically 
or definitely on any Breach of Privilege 
proved against Peers, but I do not ask 
the House to agree that it ean and will 
enter a protest, and a protest with effect, 


against the interference of Peers in 
elections. Now I ask whether this 
Sessional Order operates or not? I 


adduce from that that it is the opera- 
tion of this Rule which brings about 
that wholesome and regular practice 
which prevents the interference of Peers 
at General Elections, and which makes 
that Rule, which Peers have invariably 
adhered to, that they must have nothing 
to do with an election after a Writ has 
been issued. I ask also, and I hope the 


right hon. Gentleman will answer this 
question and say whether there was any 
interference by Lord Rosebery in the 


Leith election. First of all, I would ask 
what was the absolute necessity of fixing 
the meeting in Edinburgh on the 17th of 
March? Could it not have been delayed 
till after the Leith election? Then I 
would ask, as a second question, Can 
any reasonable man suppose that Lord 
Rosebery could make a strong Party 
speech in Edinburgh which would not in- 
fluence Leith ? Remember, Leith is the 
port of Edinburgh, and is situated in the 
County of Midlothian, of which county 
Lord Rosebery is Lord Lieutenant, and 
it is impossible that a speech of that 
Party character could be delivered in 
Edinburgh which would not affect the 
Parliamentary constituency of Leith. I 
will digress for a moment to notice an 
allegation made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in answering a question last 
week. He said that Lord Beaconsfield 
had taken some action during an election 
in the County of Buckingham. Now, I 
have been to the trouble of ascertaining 
the facts of what really took place from 
authentic records, and I find that Lord 


and the election was not until the 20th 
of September. The speech was delivered 
at an agricultural dinner, which, it is well 
known, Lord Beaconsfield constantly 
attended, His speech on that occasion 
consisted largely of reminiscences of the 
County of Bucks ; but he also went into 
the Eastern Question, and I do not think 


‘it could be argued that the farmers of 


Bucks would be very much impressed by 
the details of the Eastern Question as it 
Was at that time. At that time there were 
three Members for Bucks, which then 


enjoyed the distinction which I am 
glad no longer exists of «a minority 
Member. So far as I can see from the 


records, Lord Beaconsfield made no allu- 
sion to the coming election. Parliament 
was not sitting when that speech was 
made, nor, so far as I can learn, did 
Ministers think it necessary when Parlia- 
ment met to bring forward the question - 
but their not having done so is, 1 submit, 
not a reason which can damage this 


Motion. I now pass on from these facts 
of history to the Edinburgh speech. 


Lord Rosebery has many distinctions— 
he isa Peer of Parliament, First Minister 
of the Crown, President of the Council, 
and also Lord Lieutenant of Midlothian, 
where his influence is admittedly greater 
than in any other place. Can anyone 
reasonably suppose that if Lord Salis- 
bury, who is Lord Lieutenant of Hert- 
fordshire, were to go down into any one 
of the four divisions of that county and 
make a strong Party speech, if an elec- 
tion were pending, such a speech would 
have no influence at all upon the coming 
election ? Or do you suppose that if the 
Duke of Devonshire were to go down to 
Derbyshire and make a speech in that 
county, if an election were going on in 
any other part of the county, the same 
could not be said ? There is, fortunately, 
no precedent in modern times of any 
Peer interfering in election matters or 
assisting their Party by making speeches 
in the neighbourhood of boroughs where 
elections are pending or actuaily going 
on. What would have been said by the 
present majority of the House of Com- 
mous if any Unionist Peer had done 
what Lord Rosebery did on Saturday 
last? I do not believe that the right 
hou. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 





Beaconsfield certainly did speak the day 
before the Bucks election, and that he 
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Midlothian if an election had been 


going on in one of the other divisions, | 


He would have known too well that it 
was not the custom for Ministers to 
interfere in bye-elections. Lord Rose- 
bery arrogates this right to himself alone 
among the Peers. He takes upon himself 
the right to go down to an election and 
make a strong Party speech in Edin- 
burgh, which is not only near to Leith, 
but to Berwickshire, and where the influ- 
ence of his speech must have extended 
also to the Border Burghs. I will read 
you what Lord Rosebery said to excuse 
himself. He said as follows :— 

“ I see it also reported that I have come here 
on an illegal visit, for the purpose of influencing 
the election for the Leith Burghs. I have a 
very great respect for the Leith Burghs, and | 
have a very great respect for their Representa- 
tive, but lam bound to say that this visit to 
Edinburgh was planned before I knew that 
there would be an election for the Leith Burghs, 
and before I knew that their Representative 
would do me the honour of forming part of the 
present Government. I believe that I am 
strictly within the limits of my right in speak- 
ing within the City and County of Edinburgh 
at any time that I may think fit when there is 
no election for the city and county in progress, 
What are the disabilities of a Peer tobe? Lam 
denounced as being a lonely oligarch in an in- 
accessible House; but I begin to ask myself if 
J am not a sort of State prisoner, whose move- 
ments are watched, and who before he takes a 
ticket for any particular place must consider 
within himself whether an election for the 
House of Commons is being held within a cer- 
tain radius of the railway station. All that is 
nousense, and the Unionists know it to be non- 
sense.” 

So you see Lord Rosebery said, “But 
this is all nonsense, and the Unionists 
know it to be nonsense.” But he ought 
to have known when he went down to 
Edinburgh that the election was pending. 
The Writ was moved for on the first day 
that Parliament met—namely, on March 
12. And do you mean to say that Lord 
Rosebery did not know that his Friend 
Mr. Munro-Ferguson had been appointed 
toa post under his own Government ? 
At any rate, the Cabinet was formed on 
March 9, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the course of affairs was known two 
or three days before that date. I cannot 
believe such ignorance on the part of the 
noble Lord, and I make this proposition 
—this Sessional Order has been passed 
for many years regularly. Some of you 


say that it is obsolete, and the necessity 
for it passed away with the old days, 
This Sessional Order has been passed 


Lord R. Churchill 
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| this Session with the assent of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and therefore | 
hold that they are responsible for it, and 
I hold, further, that it lies with them not 
to be a party to turn that Order into 
ridicule. In order to show how close 
is the connection between Edinburgh 
County and Leith Burghs, I must refer 
for a moment to what passed in connec- 
tion with the Fishery Bill for Scotland, 
For the purposes of that Bill -the Seere- 
tary for Scotland treated Edinburgh as 
part of the County of Midlothian, and 
the Solicitor General for Scotland stated, 
in answer toa question by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Edinburgh, that for the pur- 
poses of this Bill the City of Edinburgh was 
included in the County of Midlothian, 
The progress of the connection between 
Leith and Edinburgh, therefore, seems to 
have become a great deal closer; and if 
a Parliamentary Division like Leith is 
joined on to the County of Edinburgh 
for the purpose of rating under this Bill 
I say that there is a very strong connee- 
tion between them. I pass now from 
that question, and [ ask the House to 
consider what will be the result if it 
abolishes this Rule: and I particu- 
larly address my observations with great 
respect to those who are 
Liberals than those who sit on the Front 
Bench. This Rule is the only founda- 
tion, the only barrier for the exclusion of 
Peers’ influence from Parliamentary elee- 
tions. If you abolish it the Peers might 
take part in any Parliamentary election, 
and in all the details of it. Ata General 
Election they might be put on the com- 
mittees of candidates, and they might 
also make their agents canvass for any 
candidate. They might attend any 
public meeting, or show themselves on 
the platform of any public meeting. 
They might take the most complete and 
most perfect part, as great a part as any 
Member of this House, in an election of 
' Parliamentary candidates if this Order is 
made a dead letter, abolished, or treated 
as you are now treating it—with con- 
tempt. You may say that you will 
abolish the House of Lords, but that 
would not be the work of a day or of a 
year. I desire also to ask that if a Dis- 
solution takes place on the question of 
the House of Lords having thrown out 
a Bill by their own opposition what will 
be the result ? The whole force of the 
| Peers, with all their speaking resources 
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—which are by no means to be despised 
—and all their other resources, will sweep | 
over the country and argue their own | 
ease; and you will find, considering the | 
enormous disproportion between Unionist | 
Peers and Radical Peers, that it will 
make an enormous addition to the 
Unionist forces. You may contradict it, 
but I defy you to show that there is any 
law of any kind, if this Rule is abro- 
gated, to prevent them; and I do not 
think that you could pass any such law. 
After abrogating your own powers you 
could not turn rightround and say that the 
powers should again be instituted by 
law. I have been speaking seriously on 
this subject, and it is not, I submit, a 
subject for laughter, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed to think at the 
beginning. It is a very serious matter, 
which the House of Commons must 
decide—that is to say, whether they will 
treat this Rule as an obsolete Order or 
whether they will treat it as an Order 
operating with great benefit to the privi- 
leges of the Members of the House of 
Commons. It is certain that if it dis- 
appears from the Order Book at the 
beginning of a Session, your Parliament 
will be exposed to new election influences 
which you have never had experience of 
for generations. I submit, therefore, 
that though Lord Rosebery cannot be 
summoned to the Bar of the House, I 
insist upon the Constitutional and elec- 
toral value and importance of this} 
Sessional Order ; and with these remarks 


I move the Motion which I have sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. HANBURY seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House resolves that the Earl of 
Rosebery, a Lord of Parliament, First Lord of 
the Treasury, President of the Council, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Midlothian, has 
by his speech on the 17th March in Edinburgh, 
infringed the liberties and privileges of the 
Commons of the United Kingdom by concern- 
ing himself in the election of a Member to 
serve for the burgh of Leith for the Commons 
in Parliament.”—(Lord R. Churchill.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I must con- | 


gratulate the Unionist Party upon the 
field they have chosen for their first 
attack in foree upon Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment. This, apparently, is the ground 


which they are prepared to take, and 1 | 


am not sorry that it should have assumed 
the particular form of an attack on the 
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House of Lords. The noble Lord has 
said that this particular Peer who has 
committed this high crime and mis- 
demeanour is not to be summoned to the 
Bar of this House. I thought that that 
was the particular form of collision 


| between the House of Commons and the 


House of Lords whieh the Unionist 
Party desired to bring about; but the 
noble Lord having stated that he is not 
going to take that course, I should like 
to know what course the House of 
Commons is about to take when they 
have declared that a Prime Minister being 
a Peer has infringed the liberties of the 
House of Commons ? 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I said it 
was a protest on the part of the House. 
Sir W. HARCOURT : But a protest 
which comes to nothing is not only in- 
significant, but undignified ; and for the 
House of Commons to make a declara- 
tion of that kind would about the 
most contemptible position to take up 
that could be imagined and to ask the 
sanction of the House to be given to. I 
have no interest, and the Party on this 
side of the House have no interest, in 
maintaining the right of Peers to inter- 
fere in Quite the contrary. 
At present there are about 500 Peers, 
who are constantly every week and every 
day interfering in elections. 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL : 
Sir W. HARCOURT: 
way. On our side we have 
tenth of the number of Peers 


be 


elections. 


How ? 

In every 
not one- 

who could 
their re- 
sources are in proportion to those 500 

/who take sueh interest in 


a large 
election proceedings. I do not know 


whether the noble Lord has ever heard 


of an institution called the Primrose 
League? I say that our interest is 


quite in the direction of fettering if we 
could the interference of Peers in elec- 
tions. But let us see what this 
Standing Order on which the noble Lord 
rests his case. First of all, it says, “ No 
| Peer or Prelate.” I am glad to see that 
the Prelates are among them, because 
they should be careful on other days than 
week days, on which they might have 
influence upon any possible elections. I 
have known Prelates make addresses 
which certainly were intended to have, 
and probably had, a good deal of in- 
| fluence on elections on particular ques- 
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tions which were at issue. What is for- 
bidden to a Peer 7— 

“To concern himself in an election of Mem- 

bers to serve for the Commons House of 
Parliament.” 
What does “concern himself in an 
election” for any Member of Parliament 
mean? The noble Lord has said that 
there has been no recent example of such 
an interference, and that the House of 
Commons would certainly, if there had 
been, have interfered in consequence. 
There was a Motion made against the 
interference of Peers in Parliamentary 
elections on July 11, 1887; and that 
Motion was founded on this statement, 
which appeared in The Times— 

“There seems to be a plentiful supply of 
carriages on either side, though the Conserva- 
tives have the preponderance ; ” 
and among them it was stated that there 
were several lent to Mr. Aird by Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Randolph Churchill 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I was not 
a Peer, and I had not a carriage in 
use. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The noble 
Lord is acquitted, and he shall not be 
charged with infringing the liberties of 
this House. But Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rothschild, and other noblemen and 
gentlemen connected with the Conser- 
vative and Unionist Party were men- 
tioned ; and on that statement a Motion 
was founded calling attention to the 
fact that Peers were concerning them- 
selves with an_ election, I am 
not quite sure that the lending of 
carriages might not have a more potent 
effect on an election than speeches. 
I have known many people carried to the 
poll by carriages, but very few have been 
carried there by speeches. That Motion 
was very properly treated by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, the then Leader of the House, as 
a matter which the House ought to re- 
cognise as immaterial and as absurd, and 
the Member for Paddington, whose con- 
stituency was as near to that one as Leith 
is to Edint urgh—— 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I was sit- 
ting for it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Do not be in 
a hurry. The noble Lord treated the 
Motion as a proposition which was 
absurd, and laid down an interpretation 
of the Sessional Order which was, I 
think, very reasonable. He said— 
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“It was not for interference of this kind ; 
it was for the action of veers in forcing their 
nominees on the House of Commons, and, be- 
fore the days of .the ballot, in using their 
territorial influence to force people dependent 
on them to support their nominees. That was 
the action of the Peers against which the House 
of Commons had always protested, and I feel 
confident that the hon. Members for Northamp- 
ton and Cockermouth will not seriously argue 
fora moment that for all legitimate electoral 
purposes, such as taking an interest in Parlia- 
mentary elections, and in supporting within 
reasonable bounds one side or the other, Peers 
ought to be prohibited from showing such 
public interest.” 

There is the reading of the Sessional 
Order by the noble Lord. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I adhere to 
every word of it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It almost 
passes the bounds of the ridiculous when 
we come to the question of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant may 
make a speech in the county on election 
matters. There are some Lord Lieu- 
tenants who are scrupulous on_ that 
matter; but the particular instance which 
the noble Lord gave was a very unfortu- 
nate one, because the Lord Lieutenant 
of Derbyshire came to make a speech 
against the unfortunate representative of 
the City of Derby, and, in order to pro- 
mote the bringing forward of the eandi- 
date who was intended, but did not 
succeed, in turning him out. I will give 
the noble Lord such an example as will, 
I think, overthrow his theory as to the 
reading of the Sessional Order. Lord 
Lieutenauts canvass their own counties 
in their own interest, and sit as Members 
of those counties. We have known 
many of them in this House. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: That is a 
Commoner. Not if the Lord Lieutenant 
is a Peer. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The Sessional 
Order says nothing about the Lord 
Lieutenant being a Peer. It is the Lord 
Lieutenant gua Lord Lieutenant ; and I 
say it is the commonest thing in the 
world for a man who is Lord Lieutenant, 
and who is told that he is not to use the 
wuthority derived from his commission to 
influence the election of any Member, yet 
to use that authority in order to get 
himself elected. We remember Sir 
Robert Anstruther in this House, we 
remember Lord Kensington, we remem- 
ber Mr. Biddulph, all of whom were 
Lord Lieutenants of the counties for 
which they sat. Therefore, this point is 
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absurd, and if it were necessary to add 
anything to its absurdity it would be to 
state that Lord Rosebery is not Lord 
Lieutenant in the place where he spoke. 
Iam not going to argue upon technical 
points. We are arguing this question 
upon very much broader grounds. The 
noble Lord challenged me on the subject 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at Ayles- 
bury. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: 
agricultural dinner. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What did it 
signify what the dinner was ? It was in 
the principal town in the county, where 
the poll was to take place on the next 
day, and the noble Lord said the Eastern 
Question was immaterial, and that it was 
ene in which the farmers would not take 
an interest. It was, however, the whole 
question of that election, It was im- 
mediately after the agitation had com- 
menced, which was called the “ Bulgarian 


It was an 


atrocities.” I well remember the last 
speech which that distinguished man 


made in this House. It was in answer 
to a speech which I had made, and he 
disappeared that night from the House of 
Commons and went to the House of 
Lords. It was on the 11th of August ; 
and in September, when the Bulgarian 
atrocity agitation, as it was called, was 
at its full height, and when the whole 
country Was in a state of ferment about 
it—that election turned on that question, 
and on no other—Lord Beaconstield went 
to Aylesbury and made a very powerful 
and aneffective speech, which I have not 
the slightest doubt greatly influenced, 


and probably decided, that election. Let 
us, therefore, have no cant in this 
mutter. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: It is not 
eant. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: It would be 
very extraordinary, and I should be ex- 
tremely surprised, if the Leader of the 
Oppesition is going back to Edinburgh 
to say that he endeavoured to persuade 
his Party to move a Vote of Censure 
upon Lord Rosebery going last Saturday 
to Edinburgh, and I shoald like to know 
whether he expects that that will advance 
the Conservative cause in Scotland? I 
say, Sir, that this is a trumpery pro- 
ceeding—a proceeding petty and con- 
temptible. I am only delighted if the 
Unionist Party are going to adopt tactics 
of this description. I propese myself to 
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meet that Motion as it was met by Mr. 
W. H. Smith when it was made on the 
subject of Lord Salisbury sending his 
carriages to carry voters to the poll, 
The noble Lord has said that Leith is 
so near to Edinburgh, and it is said that 
a Peer cannot make a speech in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, when there 
is an election going on at Greenwich, 
beeause Greenwich is in the neighbour- 
hood of London. Is that the doctrine 
laid down? We shall, as I say, treat 
this matteras Mr. W. H. Smith did, and 
I move to omit all the words after the 
word “ that,” in order to add “this House 
do now proceed to the Orders of the 
Day,” so that we may transact some 
business which will be worthy of the 
House of Commons. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “That,” to end of the Question, 
in order to add the words * This House 
do vow proceed to the Orders of the 
Day.”—(The Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer.) 


Question proposed, “ That tie words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, the right hon, Gentleman began 
his speech by congratulating himself and 
his Party that we had chosen this subject 
for our first attack in force upon the 
Government of which he is a Member. 
It is perfectly true that we have not 
hitherto been occupied in attacking the 
Government. Our function hitherto has 
been in supporting them; and, so far as 
| my recollection carries me back through 

the week since my right hon. Friend took 
Office, it appears to me that it is upon us, 
}and upon us almost alone, that he has had 
to rely in the critical Parliamentary 
moments through which he has had to 
pass. It isa most ungrateful return for 
the services which we have rendered that 
he should make this sort of retort upon 
the Constitutional address of my noble 
Friend, and that he should make a speech 
which, though it began jocosely, ended 
in a storm of fiery indignation, the cause 
of which I could not very easily fathom. 
I think my noble Friend has been ex- 
tremely well advised in bringing before 
the House of Commons a crucial and 
critical example by which we may 
for ever test the doctrine whether a 
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Peer may or may not take part in 
Parliamentary elections. If we decide 
to-night that the action of Lord Rose- 
bery in speaking at Edinburgh during 
the Leith election was not an action 
which comes within the fair meaning of 
the Sessional Order, well and good. Let 
it henceforth be known that every Peer 
may do everything he likes, may speak 
where he likes and when he likes, in re- 
gard to any election whatsoever, and that 
the Sessional Order which we still go 
through the form of passing at the be- 
ginning of each and every Session is not 
worth the paper upon which it is printed. 
That doctrine, which will be the result 
of the decision to which the right bon. 
Gentleman wants to bring us to-night, 


may be a good or a bad doctrine, 
but I maintain that at all events 
it is a new doctrine. The right 


hon. Gentleman has taken the trouble 
to bring forward two precedents on 
his own side. I will examine those 
precedents, and bring precedents from 
the other side. The first and most im- 
portant precedent to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred was the precedent of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1876, when he had 
been raised to the House of Lords, and 
when, in consequence of his accession to 
the Peerage, a vacancy was created in 
his county. Lord Beaconsfield did no 
doubt go down to speak at an agricul- 
tural dinner, as was his wont, while the 
election consequent upon the vacancy 
was going on; but was that speech a 
Party speech * Was it an attempt to 
interfere with or to influence the election 
which was going on? The right hon. 
Gentleman says it was such an inter- 
ference. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I said it was 
a Party speech. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : He bases that 
statement upon the facet that the Bul- 
garian atrocity agitation was, as he says, 
at its height, and that no man could 
speak upon that question without trench- 
ing upon Party polities, and without in- 
fluencing those who had to determine the 
issue of the election. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s history is at fault. In 1876 
the Bulgarian agitation was not at its 
height. It had begun, but it was not 
then a question which divided the two 
great Parties in the State. On the con- 
trary, though the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian had no doubt 
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even at that date taken a very strong 
line upon the subject, he was not the 
Leader of the Party, and those who were 
the Leaders of the Party had not at 
that time identified themselves with the 
right hon. Gentleman’s views on foreign 
policy. I am not sure that if we examined 
the speeches the right hon. Gentleman 
made at that time we should find he 
had finally given in his adhesion to 
the movement which was afterwards 
headed, with such successful electoral 
results, by the late Prime Minister. I 
have not been able to personally verify 
the fact that I am now going to state to 
the House, but it has been given to me 
by a friend in whose accuracy I have 
perfect confidence. He informs me that 
at this very meeting the Liberal M.P. for 
Bucks was in the chair, and that Lord 


Carrington was present and spoke, 
“Hear, hear,’ says the right hon, 
Gentleman. Why, he knew it! The 
right hon. Gentleman knew this. — [Sir 
W. Harcourt: Both candidates were 
there.} I am sure if the House had 


known that the right hon. Gentleman 
knew that—— 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
say that Lord Beaconsfield alluded to the 
candidates and said, “ 1 hope the best 
man will win.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman never makes a greater 
Party speech than that when he takes 
part in a contested election, I am sure we 
shall be very well satisfied. It is perfectly 
evident from the facts I bave given, from 
the people who were there, from the 
character of the speeches, aud from the 
character of those who spoke, that the 
dinner was really what it professed to be 
—an agricultural dinner, not a Party 
meeting, and not one that could by any 
possibility be sail to have been started in 
connection with Party polities. The 
next precedent the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to was, that in 1886 some 
carriages of Peers were used at an elec- 
tion in the East of London. Whether it 
be right or not that carriages should be 
used in that way, at all events no objec- 
tion has ever been raised that I know to 
that course. “* But,” says the right hon. 
Gentleman, “if you don’t object to 
carriages, why should you object to 
speeches ? Surely, to carry voters to the 
poll in a couple of broughams would have 
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more effect on the result of the election 
than all the speeches of all the Prime 
Ministers in the world.” Ido not know 
what estimate is formed by gentlemen 
opposite of Lord Rosebery’s oratory. I 
feel it is not my business to put any 


electcral valuation upon it. It would be 
quite out of place, quite out of order, to 
make any comments upon Saturday’s 


speech—a very interesting attempt to | 
explain the unexplainable, and possibly 





one which the right hon. Gentle- 
man is right in thinking could 
not have influenced a vote. Whe- 
ther his estimate of the actual 


speech of Lord Rosebery be a sound esti- | 
mate or not, my objection is not to the 
particular speech or the particular man, 
but it is to a man who is a Lord of 
Parliament, and uot merely a Lord of 
Parliament, but the most important Lord 
of Parliament now living, inasmuch as 
he is the First Minister of the Crown, 
going down to make a speech in a town | 
which the right hon. Gentleman has not | 
attempted to deny cannot be, for electoral | 
purposes, regarded as unconnected with | 
the burgh in which a contest was going 
on at the time. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has given his precedents and I have 
dealt with them. I will now give him a 
precedent on the other side. I am in- 
formed that the late Mr. Wardle, Mem- 
ber for Derbyshire, died on February 16, 
1892. The present Duke of Devonshire | 
had recently succeeded to the Peerage, 
and, long previous to Mr. Wardle’s 
death, had fixed a date, that fell during 
the course of the coutest for the vacant 
seat, as one which he would receive 
an address in Derby. The receipt of an | 
address in Derby did not necessarily carry 

with it a controversial speech, but ca 
awnxious was the Duke of Devonshire not 
to infringe what, until the right hon, 
Gentleman spoke to-night, we had been 
in the habit of supposing were our rights 
—the rights of the House of Commons— 
that he put off his meeting until a date 
when the election was over, and when no 
suspicion could possibly be entertained 
that he was using his special advantages 
for making a speech within the county 
of which he was lord lieutenant at 
time when an elec.ion was proceeding. 
If you ask me whether I personally aud | 
individually attach very great value to, 
oram inclined to fight an arduous contest 
for, these privileges which the right hon. 
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Gentleman wants to give up, I say it 
does not appear to me to be a matter of 
transcendent importance. I confess I 
watch with astonishment the action of 
the gentlemen who wish to extend the 
privileges of the Peerage. I have 
always supposed up to this time that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite desired to cur- 
tail, not to extend, the privileges of 
Peers, but I now gather that is not so. 
I learn from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he desires to see the whole 
House of Lords taking anu active part 
in the contests in the various parts of the 
country with which they are connected. 
If the right hon. Gentleman desires that, 
it is not for us to object. The Peers are by 
their character and position men, in the 
majority of cases, who naturally have 
considerable interest in the places where 
they live. Ile has told us the majority 
of the Peers would be desirous of exer- 
cising their influence rather on our side 
than on his. If he wishes to make it 
easier for them to exercise their influence 
why should we interfere ? This, I think, 
I ought to add. Lord Rosebery has 
now convinced us finally that the Ses- 
sional Order we pass every time we 
assemble must be acknowledged to be a 
farce. Many of us have long suspected 
it would not hold water ; now the thing 
is conclusively demonstrated, I invite 
the right hon. Gentleman, Leader of 
the House, to put a Motion on the Paper 
rescinding it, and if he does I shall con- 
sider that, at all events, he has acted a 
consistent and logical part—a part which, 
whether it be or be not for the dignity of 
the House, is for our interest as a Party. 
If there be a geueral consensus of opinion 
that it is desirable to increase the privi- 
leges of the House of Lords, and that 
we must withdraw from the position we 
have oecupied—namely, that Peers must 
refrain from interfering in elections, we 
must abandon that doctrine, and hence- 
forth it will be the right, and if the right 
then, undoubtedly, the duty, of every 
Lord of Parliament to do what he can 
to return to this House that candidate 
who happens to agree with him in general 
polities. 

*Sin H. JAMES (Bury, Laneashire) : 
I do not propose to enter upon the 
vrounds on which this Motion has been 


as 


zg 
made, but rather to discuss it in the 
spirit displayed by the right hon. 


the Leader of the Opposi- 


Gentleman 
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tion, and to ask the House whether 
there are not some very broad Constitu- 
tional grounds upon which we ought to 
come to the conclusion that this Sessional 
Order is obsolete, is unfounded, and 
should not be put forward as a claim of 
a privilege we do not possess, This 
House, no doubt, has some inherent 
privileges which can control all our 
actions within the House; it has 
also some privileges which ean control 
persons out of it. We are a 
High Court of Parliament. We object 
to be libelled, and we have inherent 
power to punish the offenders who 
are guilty of contempt towards us. But 
we have no inherent privilege by 
which we can punish persons by mere 
Resolution of the House. The right 
and privilege with regard to con- 
tempt does not depend upon Reso- 
lution. No Resolution of the House 
enables us to summon anyone here unless 
we have a legal right and a right which 
will be sanctioned by a Court of Law. 
If we summon the editor of the paper 
who has libelled this House to the Bar, 
we can compel him to appear ; and if he 
is brought to the Bar, a Court of Law 
would say we were justified in our 
action, because it was alleged he had 
been guilty of contempt. But such a 
Resolution as that we are dealing with 
now is simply inoperative, and there is 
no power of enforcing it. It is an empty 
Resolution. If a Member of the House 
of Peers refuses to come here we cannot 
bring him here. The old practice was 
that if we thought a Peer had offended 
we communicated with the Peers; we 
made complaint to the Peers to deal with 
their Member because he had _ in- 
fringed our rights. But it is simply a 
mere idle form we go through when we 
declare there has been a Breach of 
Privilege and yet not be able to enforce 
any punishment. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I said, 
“T would not summon him to the Bar.” 
*Sir H. JAMES: With great respect 
to the noble Lord, let me say you cannot 
summon Lord Rosebery to the Bar or 
anywhere else. We have no remedy. All 
we can say is that, in our opinion, our 
Privileges have been broken. I think 
the House will see there is no substan- 
tial ground for saying that the interfer- 
ence of a Peer in an election constitutes 
a Breach of the Privileges of this House. 
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In olden times there was a statutory en- 
actment that no great man or other should 
interfere with the freedom of election, 
Men with feudal power came to the 
Court-houses and terrorised their retainers, 
Against that interference Parliament 
protested. Then in later times, in 1631, 
when the Peers of Parliament held 
boroughs in their hands and _ wrote 
letters commanding the return of certain 
persons, came that protest upon which the 
Resolution of 1802 was founded, that 
Peers should not interfere in elections 
—that is, to the extent of domi- 
nating electors so as to prevent 
the due exercise of their power. 
Then Peers had such power ; now they 
have not. Interference in elections is 
either due or undue _ interference or 
it is not. If there is undue _ inter- 
ference you find your remedy under 
the law. A Prelate of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh lately unduly inter- 
fered in an election and the law set him 
right. The Resolution we pass every 
year is an obsolete and a meaningless 
Resolution, and the time will come—next 
Session, I hope—when the House of 
Commons will have to say whether the 
period has not armved when we should 
cease altogether to go through this form 
of protesting without foundation and 
without having the power to give any 
effect to our protests. The Resolution 
does not add to the dignity of the House 
or to the protection of its Members. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to come forward in order 
to defend the natural and proper rights 
of Peers, and particularly those of Lord 
Rosebery. The noble Lord opposite 
had asked whether this Sessional Order 
was a reality or a sham. He thought 
that the noble Lord had realised that not 
only the Leader of the Opposition, but 
every other Member in that House, was 
convinced that the thing was an utter 
sham. There were many absurdities 
connected with the House of Commons 
which he should be glad to see swept 
away. For instance, at the opening of a 
Session the Beefeaters were seen walking 
about the Palace of Westminster with 
their lanterns, and people were told that 
under some ancient Order of the House 
which had not been repealed—because 
no one had taken the trouble of repealing 
it—they were looking to see if Guy 
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Fawkes was to be found 
premises. The Order which 
under discussion was precisely as absurd 
and ridiculous as that directing the 
search for Guy Fawkes. Any Order 
of the House was absurd when 
they had no sort of power to give 
effect to it. The noble Lord had drawn 
a terrible picture of Peers sweeping 
through the country and carrying Con- 
servative Members at every election by 
their resistless eloquence. He was not 
afraid of this saered band of 500 Peers 
appearing on public platforms. What 
he was afraid of was of Peers using 
surreptitious influence. If the Peers came 
out into the open he should be delighted 
to see them on election platforms ; but 
it was absurd for the noble Lord to con- 
tend that when a Peer »ppeared on a 
public platform everyone would fall 
down and worship him, and vote for his 
candidate. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Does the 
hon. Gentleman deny my proposition ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: What is it ? 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: That 
proposition is, that Peers may appear on 
platforms if the Resolution is done away 
with, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he, 
for one, had not the slightest objection 
to the Peers appearing on every public 
platform in the country. He went fur- 
ther than that. Three Members of the 
Conservative Party had brought in this 
Session Bills to enable Peers to sit in 
the House of Commons, and he himself 
had brought in a similar measure last 
year. He was in favour of Peers being 
allowed to sit in the Representative 
House provided they did not seek to pop 
out of one House into the other when- 
ever it suited them, but undertook during 
their lives to give up their right to sit in 
the other House and to abide their 
chances of being elected to the Commons 
at the poll. He did not wish to impose 
fresh disqualifications upon the Peers, 
but merely to remove those which at 
present surrounded them. He wanted 
them to have the fullest rights that every 
other citizen of the country possessed— 
no less and no more. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer always reminded him 
of the Psalmist because of the vigour 
with which he attacked a man, turned 
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his way upside down, and broke him to 
pieces like a potter's These 
qualities had been strikingly exhibited in 
his reply to the noble Lord. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the Motion 
was contemptible—a Motion, be it ob- 
served, which affirmed one of the most 
solemu of the Sessional Orders passed at 
the beginning of each Session of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
also said that sending carriages to elec- 
tions was of more importance than Lord 
Rosebery’s speech—in other words, that 
one Rosebery was not worth more than one 
or two broughams. He wondered what 
the admirers of the Prime Minister would 
say to that. The only explanation or 
defence that had been put forward for 
the appearance of Lord Rosebery at 
Edinburgh was that the meeting had 
been planned long before the election 
was expected. In that case the plan 
ought to have been altered, and Lord 
Rosebery ought to have pursued the same 
honourable course that the Duke of 
Devonshire had done, who, finding that 
an election was coming on at the time 
fixed for him to address a meeting, ex- 
cused himself from attending the meeting 
on that ground. It was now said that 
the Sessional Order had no validity and 
ought not to exist. The Conservatives 
had heard that with pleasure. If the 
Sessional Order forbidding Peers to in- 
terfere at elections were dropped the 
Conservatives would gain ten to one by 
the change, for there were 10 Conserva- 
tive Peers to one Liberal. Therefore, 
when the next Session arrived, the ques- 
tion would arise whether they should any 
longer continue this Sessional Order, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


vessel. 


had deseribed as nothing less than a 
sham. 
Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 


min) said, that his right hon. Friends the 
Leader of the Opposition and the Member 
for Bury had treated the matter as being 
of really no great importance, and in that 
he agreed with them. He, however, 
should wish to guard himself against 
going the lengths of the doctrine that 
hal been laid down by the right hon. 
Gentlemen. In former times, no doubt, 
there had existed a jealousy on the part 
of the House of Commons of Peers in- 
terfering in Parliamentary elections ; and 
although Peers could not be summoned 
at the Bar of the House, and although a 
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Message to the House of Lords complain- 
ing of the conduct of their Members 
might be illusory, the House of Commons 
in days gone by had complete control of 
the matter in their own hands, because 
they determined, through their Election 
Committees, whether an election was a 
good or a bad one. There might be a 
question whether an Election, Petition 
could not even now be presented against 
an election, in case of a Peer having 
exercised direct influence over an elec- 
tion. He regarded Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Edinburgh as perfectly im- 
material ; but if the noble Earl had gone 
into the Leith Burghs and had appeared 
upon the platform side by side with Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson during the election, and 
had made a speech, that would have been 
an interference with the election which, 
in the event of Mr. Munro-Ferguson 
being returned,a Committee of the House 
of Commons in the old days might have 
held justified them in setting aside the 
election. In these circumstances, the 
House ought not too ;hastily to give up 
the power which they possessed in this 
matter, for the Courts of Law, following 
the old Common Law doctrine of the 
ineligibility of Peers to interfere in elec- 
tions, might void an election so affected. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL said, he 
hailed with pleasure the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin, that there was a protection in the 
Common Law against the interference of 
Peers in elections. He did not intend to 
press his Motion. 

*Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) said, 
that mention had been madeof the historic 
occasion on which Lord Beaconsfield 
addressed the Agricultural Association 
of Bucks. He happened to have been 
present at the dinner, and he would tell 
the House what occurred there. It was 
perfectly correct to say that the Member 
for the county, Mr. Lambert, was in the 
chair; but in his opening remarks he 
said it was the practice to exclude poli- 
tical matters on such occasions, and he 
hoped that that practice would be 
observed on that occasion. Lord Car- 
rington replied to the toast of the House 
of Lords, and adhered most strictly to 
the rule excluding politics from the 
dirners of the Agricultural Society. Later 
on the toast of the Prime Minister was 
given, and Lord Beacoustield replied. He 
said he would certainly not break the 
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rule by introducing politics, and he was 
sure the company did not wish him to 
break it. At that there was much cheering, 
and Lord Beaconsfield asked, did the 
cheering indicate that the company desired 
him to talk about politics, which was 
replied to by still louder cheering. Lord 
Beaconsfield then proceeded to deal with 
political topics ; and if Lord Carrington’s 
features were any evidence of his feelings, 
he certainly regarded Lord Beaconsfield’s 
action as a breach of the ruling of the 
chairman. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the 
Government intend to do anything about 
the Standing Order ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the House passes to the Orders of the 
Day, that expresses the opinion of the 
House on the matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, it does 
not. 

Resolved, That this House do now 
proceed with the Orders of the Day. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE., 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.” 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES IN THE 
DOCKYARDS.—RESOLUTION, 
*Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) rose to 

move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 


| expedient that the Government do pay in the 


Royal Dockyards and other naval establish- 
ments wages equivalent to the Trades Union 
rates of wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade, cither of the district 
or of districts, where the work performed is of 
analogous character.” 

In moving that Amendment it would be 
necessary at the outset that he should 
refer to the Amendment which was 
moved on the corresponding occasion last 
year by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge That Amendment was accepted 
by the Government, and had it been ad- 
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ministered in the spirit in which they 


were led to think it would be, bis Motion 
would not to-day have been necessary. , 
That Amendment provided that— 

“No person should, in Her Majesty’s naval 
establishments, be engaged at wages insufficient 
for a proper maintenance, and that the condi- 
tions of labour as regards hours, wages, in- 
surance against accident, provision for old age, 
&c., should be such as to afford an example to 
private employers throughout the country.” 
The Government, when accepting that 
Amendment, clearly defined their position, 
and he would quote from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Minister 
for War, who was the mouthpiece of the 
Government on that occasion. He 
said— 

“With regard to the question of setting an 
example, we mean the Government should show 
themselves to be amongst the best employers in 
the country,” 


and that— 

“They should be in the first flight of em- 
ployers.” 

The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“T acce >t in the fullest sense the principle 
that the terms of Government employment 
should be beyond reproach,” 

Now, with regard to the question of 
hours, he had very little to say, as he 
understood the Government had prac- 
tically decided to concede in the naval 
establishments, as well as in the military 
establishments, a 48 hours week; but it 
was with regard to wages he wished to 
address his remarks more especially. He 
understood the declaration of the Govern- 
ment, through the Secretary of State for 
War, tomean Trades Union wages. During 
the Debate several speakers defined, or 
expressed it as being their opinion, that 
that would be the necessary corollary. 
The right hon. Gentleman who _ intro- 
duced the Amendment also made it plain 
that that would be the natural result ; 
and although some of them at the time took 
exception to the wording of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment, yet, after | 
the expression of the intention of 
the Government by the Secretary of 
State for War,they felt that there was 
no doubt as to what the effect would be. 
He would like to refer, in passing, to a 
few reasons which he thought would 
justify him in requiring that the Govern- 
ment should grant Trades Union rates 
of pay in their naval establishments. 
He did not know that he was correct in 
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assuming that the hon. Gentleman the 


| Member for Poplar, in the Motion which 


he moved, and which was unanimously 
accepted by the House in 1891, meant to 
convey that the Government should pay 
the Trades Union rate of wages, but it 
certainly laid down that the Government 
contractors should pay rates of wages 
which before then they had not been in 


the habit of paying. The London 
County Council, at the outset of its 


vareer, endeavoured to grapple with the 
question of wages, and they at first laid 
down that “fair wages” should be paid. 
But they soon found out that their con- 
tractors managed to evade the paying of 
just wages, and, therefore, they resorted 
to the expedient of making a definite 
condition in all their contracts that con- 
tractors should pay the Trades Union 
rate of wages. But they went further, 
for they drew up a schedule of rates 
which should prevail within a radius of 
20 miles of Charing Cross. Every con- 
tractor who undertook work under the 
Council was bound to specify that he 
intended to maintain these rates, which 
were the Trades Union rates of pay. 
He had only to refer, to show the 
feeling throughout the country on this 
matter, to the resolutions which had 
been passed unanimously at the last two 
Trades Union Congresses ; at the one held 
in Glasgow, and, more recently, the one 
at Belfast. There were other reasons. 
The first was that the Government 
itself was the largest employer of labour 
in the land, its employment amounting, 
approximately, to 250,000 cmployés, and 
it, therefore, should set a good example. 
Secondly, the Goverument was not sub- 
ject to the competition of private em- 
ployers. He was quite aware that it 
had to conserve the interests of the tax- 
payers, but it was not subject to that 
pressing competition, which might be 
some sort of excuse to a private em- 
ployer for vot giving the fullest and 


most liberal wages. Then there was 
}another reason. The Government ex- 


ercised, naturally, over its employés a 
greater amount of dominance than could 
a private employer, and where the 
dominance was greater so there should 
be the consideration greater, 
Further than these reasons, the working 
favour of the Govern- 


aso 


classes were in 
ment setting a good example, and, as 


they were the largest taxpayers, that 
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should remove any hesitancy that the ! 
Government might feel in coming to a 
decision favourable to the terms of his 
Amendment. In due course, after the 
declaration of the Government, they had 
a scheme presented to them which was 
intended to fulfil the undertaking they 
gave on that occasion, and he would like 
to thank them for what they had done 
and the concessions they had made, but 
he was sorry not to be able to congratu- 
late them on having carried out to the 
full the undertaking they gave a year 
ago on an occasion similar to the present. 
When the scheme was presented to them 
there was a long Debate in the House on it, 
and the general consensus of opinion was 
that it did not satisfy the conditions 
of the right ‘hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment; and, whatever it might have done, 
it certainly did not satisfy those laid down 
by him as regarded wages. Several of 
the Members who took part in that 
Debate gave expression to the opinion 
that the only solution for the discontent 
that prevailed was to introduce Trade 
Union wages. That opinion was not con- 
fined to Members on this side of the 
House. He might mention amongst these 
Members the Member for Preston, who 
expressed himself in favour of Trades 
Union rates of wages, subject to notice 
being taken of the privileges which Go- 
vernment employés possessed, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, what 
he did say was that he willing 
that the Trades Union system should be 
adopted, but that the Motion did not pro- 
vide for the privileges of Government 
employés being taken into consideration. 

Mr. KEARLEY pointed out that his 
Amendment provided for that. He only 
asked that these men should receive an 
equivalent of the Trades Union wages. 
But there were other hon. Members on 
the other side who expressed themselves 
favourable to the Trades Union wages. 
Amorgst them he might mention the 
hon. Member for Belfast, who was so 
largely connected with the shipbuilding 


was 


industry, and who was so great an 
authority on the subject. His hon. 


Friend the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
claimed that the various rates of pay | 
had been fixed in accordance with loeal 
rates. He took exception to that, and 
he thought he succeeded in proving that 
in many cases no local comparison could 
be made, and that, moreover, where there 
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were Trades Union rates in a locality they 
were considerably higher than those paid 
inside the yards. His hon. Friend the 
Civil Lord claimed that the Government, 
with the assistance of a Departmental 
Committee, had fixed the rates of pay on 
the basis of local comparison, and that they 
had the advantage of the services of Mr, 
Burnett, the Labour Correspondent to the 
Board of Trade. He (Mr. Kearley) had 
taken exception to the composition of 
that Committee ; and he said that while 
Mr. Burnett was no doubt a sympathetic 
member in the interests of labour, the 
rest of the Committee was composed of 
Admiral Superintendents, Statf Captains, 
and Admiralty private secretaries, and 
was not a fair tribunal to make _ in- 
quiries, but that it should have included 
certainly some representatives of this 
House and of the men themselves, so that 
they might have been able to clear up any 
of the points which must have been raised 
during the inquiry. At the end of the 


Debate the Civil Lord promised to 
receive any information or evidence 
that he (Mr. Kearley) might be 
able to lay before him. They laid 
information before him, but — they 
had no evidence that that infor- 


mation had any influence on the decision 
of the Admiralty towards enabling them 
to arrive at what they desired—namely, 
the Trades Union rate of wages. It was 
in the interest of the Government that 
this continual agitation should be avoided. 
Its cessation would have the effect of 
a saving of Parliamentary time, and, 
in addition, it would serve the country 
very largely by making the vorkmen 
more contented. The service of the 
State would be more attractive, and 
the Government woula then sweep into 
their employment the very cream of the 
workmen of the country. He would 
like to give some details of the rates 
of pay prevailing, in order to support 
his contention, It was arranged under 
the new scheme that the unskilled 
labourers should receive a minimum wage 
of 19s. per week. He would not dilate 
upon the probational periods which were 
complained of, as he understood they had 
been abolished. But, as regarded pay, 
it was decided that at the establishments 
at Woolwich and Deptford the rate of 
wages should be 20s. a week in considera- 
tion of the rent conditions there being 
altogether different from anything in other 
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parts of the country where the Govern- 
ment had establishments. He was not 
going to complain that the 20s. at Dept- 
ford and Woolwich was too much; but 
when they were told, as they were told, 
by the Civil Lord that this decision was 
made on account of the rent conditions 
prevailing there, he thought he was 
fully entitled to prove that the rent 
conditions which prevailed at Devon- 
port were altogether worse than those 
which existed at Deptford and Wool- 
wich. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Forwood) smiled. He knew he was 
sceptical about this; but he would not 
ask the Committee to take his bare word 
on the subject. He would read an extract 
from the Census Returns which were 
published quite recently. Under the 
heading of “ Percentage of Population in 
Overcrowded Tenemeuts ” the Report 
pointed out the highest and lowest per- 
centages respectively. In Gateshead 
the percentage was 40°7 ; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 35°8 ; Sunderland, 32°85 ; and 
fourth on the list of the towns of England 
eame Plymouth with 26°27. Plymouth, 
of course, as the House was aware, included 
Devonport. At the very bottom of the 
list was Portsmouth with 1°74. The 
Report male special observations on the 
difference between two such apparently 
similar towns as Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, aud said that possibly local know- 
ledge might account for the difference. 
The explanation was the system of land 
tenure, which at Devonport was such tiat 
the bulk of the houses were let in 
weekly tenements, which were densely 
overcrowded, as many as 12 families 
living in a single house. The Cen- 
sus Returns went on to give the 
number of tenements of less than five 
rooms, and, according to this, the 
condition of Devonport was worse than 
Londou. In all England and Wales 
there were 47 per 1,000 dwellings of 
one room only. In London there 
were 184 per 1,000 of this class, while 
Plymouth had no less than 244 per 1,000, 
being the only large town in England 
with a higher ratio than London. This 
proved that the rent conditions in Devon- 
port were such as entitled the men to, at 
all events, the same consideration as was 
given to the men at Woolwich and Dept- 
ford. Then he came to the local rate of 


wages as the standard. Deptford, as a 
matter of fact, was the geographical 
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centre of London, and he was informed 
that the employers in London paid 6d. 
per hour, while the London County 
Council paid a minimum rate of 24s. per 
week ; therefore, if they were to be 
governed by local considerations, the rate 
at Deptford should be about 24s. per 
week, but it was fixed by the Govern- 
ment at 20s. per week for unskilled 
labour. At Devonport the rate as fixed 
between the Master Builders Associa- 
tion and the Jabourers was 5d. per hour, 
which, at 54 hours per week, gave about 
22s. 6d. per week. This reduced to dock- 
yard hours—namely, 51 hours—would 
mean 21s. per week. Without going 
into detail, he might say that the recent 
Annual Report of the Medical Officer at 
Devonport as to overcrowding and the 
insanitary conditions which prevailed 
was very unpleasant reading. There 
was a large body of men engaged in 
the dockyards, who were described 
as skilled labourers, who were engaged 
at such work as _ rivetting, iron 
vasting, drilling, &c., and who, if they 
were employed in private yards, would be 
classified by trades. The standard rate 
of wages for these men was 21s. a week, 
and there was introduced among them the 
objectionable probation period. For one 
year the men were probationers, and ouly 
received 20s. a week instead of 21s. It was 
stated that the rate of pay to skilled 
labuurers rose by a graduated scale from 
21s. to 27s. per week, but, if they ex- 
amined the true facts, what did they 
find? They found that no less than 
75 per cent. were in receipt of wages at 
the rate of 22s. per week and under. 
As an illustration of the way in which 
skilled labourers were treated, he held in 
his hand a specimen of the work per- 
formed by one of these so-called skilled 
labourers at Devonport, who was engaged 
in setting up from manuscript and ma- 
chining the printed instructions put on 
ammunition cases. He not only set up 
type from manuscript, but made ready 
the machines; and he (Mr. Kearley) 
did not know that he could give a more 
forcible argument than that as to the 
unfair rate of payment of these men 
employed under the term of “skilled 
labourers.” The Trades Union rate of pay 
in the locality for this work was 30s. per 
week. In Londonit was 38s. What he 
contended was that these men should 
enjoy a minimum rate of 6d. per hour. 
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Before going into the question of the 
mechanics’ wages, he would once more 


refer to the question that had been 
debated at great length on many 


occasions in the House, and which, he 
was sure, interested many hon. Gentle- 
men, and that was the subject of 
classification in the dockyards. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the late Solicitor General (Sir E. Clarke) 
would bear his testimony as to the appre- 
hensions of the men in regard to the 
amended scheme which had been set up by 
the Government, and which professed to 
abolish the detestable system of classi- 
fication. ‘The Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, in dealing with the question of 
classification, had made some very strong 
remarks; and if he (Mr. Kearley) read a 
few of these to the House, he should be 
able to put before the Committee in a 
nutshell what classification was, and the 
feeling that existed in relation to it 
amongst the workmen. The hon. Mem- 
ber said— 


re 


“T come now to the second great ques- 
tion with which we have to deal. I allude to 
the burning, and I may say blazing, question of 
classification. I do not know if hon. Members 
know what classification is. Classification means 
that members of a trade are sub-divided into 
classes, and receive different rates of wages, the 
selection and classification being made by the 
dockyard ofticials on the grounds of economy, 
ability, and service. Mr. Forwood, in 1891, 
introduced the system into certain trades in 
which it was previously unknown, but the right 
hon. Gentleman could never have anticipated 
the effect which it would produce. The outery 
against the system was instantaneous, and it 
had been The objections made 
are, that men employed on precisely the same 
work, and producing precisely the same results, 
get different rates of wages. They say it may 
be that a better man, producing better results, 
gets the lowest rate of wages, whilst an inferior 
man, producing inferior results, obtains the 
higher rate. The men say that the system 
opens the door to favouritism on the part of 
the Superintendents, and, of course, the mere 
suggestion of such a thing is most objection- 
able. They say there is no system of the 
kind in similar trades in private yards. 
In my opinion, there is a substantial justifica- 
tion for the line these men have taken. And 
over and above everything else you have this 
fact : that the men are prejudiced against the 
system of payment, and are utterly discon- 
tented with it. If you are going to have peace in 
the dockyards you must do away with the sys- 
tem of classification. However perfect the 
theoretical system may be, there is no good in 
forcing even the most perfect theoretical system 
down the throats of men. We have, therefore, 
decided to put an end to the system of classifi- 
cation. 





continuous, 
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That was a very good decision if it had 
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been acted upon; but the Government 
had not only not abolished classification, 
they had revived it in many ways, and 
had allowed all the glaring inequalities to 
continue to exist. He would give them one 
illustration. The most powerful trade in 
the yard, numerically speaking, was that 
of shipwrights. Under the present system 
the established shipwrights had four 
rates of pay—3I1s., 32s., 32s. 6d., and 33s, 
Under the new scheme which came into 
operation in April, which professed to 
abolish classification, 32s. was put as the 
standard to which all men below it were 
to be raised. But new men coming in 
were not put on the establishment at 32s. 
—the standard rate—but for some reason 
which he could not fathom they were put 
on the establishment at 31s. 6d. per week. 
Thus there would be two rates of pay, 
But, in addition to this, there were many 
who would be in receipt of rates of pay 
higher than the standard, and it had been 


decided that those who were in the 
enjoyment of higher rates than the 


standard should continue to enjoy them. 
The result was, that there would be two 
more rates—one 32s. 6d. and the other 
33s.; therefore, we had arrived at this 
result—that the upshot of the agitation 
was that the Government declrred that 
they had abolished classification; but 
when the facts were analysed, it was 
found that there were four rates of pay, 
and so the outcome was practically the 
same. Precisely the same thing applied 
to the hired men, with the exception that 
whereas in their case there were at 
present four rates of pay, in the future 
there would continue to be three rates, 
and so all the old objections would re- 
main in free force. What the men 
claimed was clearly expressed by his 
hon. Friend’s statement— 

“‘ That as they were members of the same trade 
they should be in the enjoyment of the same 
rates of pay.” 

Every one of these men had served an 
apprenticeship of at least seven years, and 
every single man had had to pass, to the 
satisfaction of the Government officials, 
a practical examination and practical 
test with his tools before he was allowed 
to be enrolled at all in the Government 
service. Now he would say a few words 
with regard to the justice of the rates of 
pay. The Trades Union average for the 
past 10 years for shipwrights in Trades 
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Union yards where Government con- 
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tracts were executed, working 54 hours | 
a week, was 37s. 6d., and those figures | 


worked out at 51 hours, which were 
dockyard homs, at 35s. 6d. per 
week in the Government establishments. 
Instead of that, the average paid during 
the whole of the 10 years to established 
shipwrights in Her Majesty’s yards had 
been at the rate of 30s. 6d. a week. And 
seeing the very large divergence between 
the rates of pay current in private yards, 
where precisely the same work was going 
on and where Government ships were 


being built by contract, he would 
point out it was scarcely a fair com- 


parison to make between shipwrights 
in the Government employment and ship- 
wrights in private yards, for this reason 
—that the men employed by Govern- 
ment had not to work in woodalone, but to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions, 
and work in iron as well as wood. In 
private yards the shipwright was a 
worker 
were workers in iron being termed iron- 
shipbuilders, and having a much higher 
rate of pay. The same thing applied to 
shipjoiners. ‘The Trades Union rates for 
shipjoiners throughout the country was 
substantially thesameas shipwrights. But 
during the past 10 years the Government 
workmen had been in receipt of 29s. 6d. per 
week. He took oceasion, a week or two 
ago, to make a trip round to several 
dockyards, and took the opportunity to 
inspect the quality of the work done by 
joiners in Government employment. He 
must say it was work of a very high 
character, and he failed to see why its 
value should not be recognised. He 
noticed that they were engaged in 
panelling expensive woods, and in 
earving in the Admiral’s and Com- 
mander’s saloons, also in turning out 
tables, chairs, sideboards, and 
articles in an excellent manner. He 
had stronger arguments to urge, if neces- 
sary, against their existing rate of pay. 
His hon. Friend had urged that in all cases 
local rates of pay were always taken into 
consideration. He failed to see why 


these men should not be entitled to re- 
ceive a wage equivalent to that prevail- 
ing in private yards where precisely the 
same work was carried on, but the local 
rate of pay of joiners employed in the 
building trade in the neighbourhood of 
Devonport and Portsmouth was 74d. per 
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hour. That was the Trades Union rate 
of pay for 54hours per week. This would 
give at dockyard hours 31s. 6d. per week, 
but the Government men only received 
29s. There were many trades where there 
were no local rates, and for these men he 
urged there should be acomparison drawn 
as to the rate of pay prevailing in the 
districts, where work of an analagous 
character was performed, so that they 
should have a rate equivalent to the 
work they did. But there were other 
trades strictly local in character which 
he would quote. The local Trades 
Union rate of pay for carpenters 
was 32s. per week, computed on a 
basis of °51 hours per week. The 
carpenters in the works department got 
a rate of pay ranging from 22s, to 27s. 
a week. Tak2 masons, again—precisely 
the same thing applied. The Trades 
Union rate of wages for masons was 
32s. per week. The rate of pay in the 


| works department ranged from 22s. to 27s. 


in wood alone, those men who | 


per week. He might go on to mention 
many other trades, but he thought he had 
spoken enough to prove his contention that 
the rates of pay in the dockyards did not 
compare with the rates of pay prevailing 
in the localities, and that the rates of 


| pay for men where there was no local 
‘comparison did not compare with the 
| Trades Union rates in the shipbuilding 


| yards where Government work was put 
| out to contract. 


Now, he wanted to 


| make one or two observations with re- 


| 


other | 


gard to the systems which prevailed in 
Government dockyards. ‘These systems 
would not be tolerated by any Trades 
Union body of men in private yards, 
In the first place, men were called upon 
to work on piece work, but it would be 


| seareely credited that these men had no 


knowledge whatever of the prices at 
which their work was assessed and 
valued. He had noticed in the Govern- 
ment statement that for the future 
this was to be abolished. It had been 
protested against year after year, but men 
were still forced to work on terms and 
scales of pay which were concealed from 
them altogether. He had stated all this 
to his hon. Friend, who said it should be 
altered at once. The hon. Member said 
that seven months ago, but it had not 
been altered yet. One would have 
thought that the Government would 
have taken immediate steps to have had 
this simple act of justice done to their 
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own employés. But he was satisfied 
by his hon. Friend’s statement, that in the 
future there would be no further cause for 
complaint. Then there was the system of 
check measurement, which was this: 
men were compelled to work at piece- 
work rates of speed, but were not paid 
at the piecework rates of pay. They 
were harassed by the measurer per- 
petually coming round and taking stock 
of their work, and, after all this, it fre- 
quently happened that at the end of the 
week, instead of keeping up their weekly 
standard rate of pay, they were what 
was called “checked,” and had to 
accept several shillings less than their 
standard rate of pay. He had become a 
convert to the view that piecework in 
Government establishments ought to be 
discontinued. [Cries of “Why?”] He 
would tell them why. At the present 
moment there were mechanics in many 
yards working at piecework. Of course, 
they put forth a supreme effort, eu- 
couraged by the prospect of earning more 
money, but the labourers, who by reason 
of the scanty pay they received could 
not have too much stamina, were 
on day pay. These day labourers, who 
had to wait upon these mechanics and 
could not feed themselves very highly on a 
wage of 19s. a week, were expected to 
work, if he might use the expression, “ full 
steam ahead,” but they were not entitled 
to receive any additional benefit for their 
enhanced energy. Then there was the 
question of systematic overtime. The 
latest statement which had been put 
before the House of Commons, if he 
might say so, was very ingeniously 
contrived in view of the charges which 
had recently taken place. It promised 
the rectification of many of these abuses 
of which they had complained. It said 
that— 
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“ Pressure is to be met,when practicable, by 
entering additional men, and by employing 
night shifts in preference to resorting to 
overtime.” 

That decision had been arrived at at avery 
significant moment. Over and over again 
they had contended that the systematic 
overtime which had been worked for the 
past Avo or three years was discreditable to 
the GeYernment and most hurtful to the 
health of the men. The constitutions of 
the men were being wrecked and shat- 
tered by the fearfully long hours they 
were working. Andall the while those men 


Mr. Kearley 
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were being compelled to work time and a- 
half or time and three-quarters they had 
thousands of men in the country who 
were unemployed and were starving 
for the want of work, and yet the 


Government had not opened _ their 
doors to take in a sufficient 
number of workmen to perform the 
vast accumulation of work on hand. 


It was not a question of mere tem- 
porary pressure. It had been going on for 
the last two or three years, aud from his 
knowledge of the dockyards he was per- 
fectly well aware that the torpedo and 
machine shops would be compelled to 
continue working overtime unless better 
machinery were introduced and more 
men employed in the works. He there- 
fore entered his protest against this 
system of overtime, aud unless his hon, 
Friends would give some assurance that 
they really meant what they said in their 
statement, it would be found when next 
year came round that overtime was still 
existing as it had been for the last two 
or three years. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston had made a remark 
just now as to how he would regard 
Trades Union rates of pay, and had 
referred to the privileges of the Govern- 
ment employés. With regard to those 
privileges, 25 per cent. of the men were 
receiving pensions, and each man gave 
from his wages what was computed as 
being equivalent to half the amount of 
the pension provided by the Government. 
The “establishment,” as it was called, 
was not brought into existence at the 
request of the men, but because the Go- 
vernment wanted to make sure that in 
time of war or difficulty it would have a 
firm control over a certain set of men in 
its employment. But, whatever the ad- 
vantages of Government employment 
were, he contended that they should 
be actuarially computed and their exact 
value ascertained. His Amendment 
simply asked that, after having taken 


into consideration the value of these 
privileges, then the Trades Union 
rates of wages should prevail. In 


addition to pensions, the men had four 
days’ holiday—Good Friday, Christmas 
Day, Coronation Day, and Queen’s Birth- 
day—but they were not worth anything 
more than 6d. per week. Then, as to 
hurt pay, it was right to remind the 
House that until the last Employers’ 
Liability Bill was before the House the 
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Government employés were always ex- 
cluded from the benefits of all preceding 
Acts. Naturally, then, it was necessary 
that some provision should be made to 


compensate those who suffered injury in | 


the Government service. It was urged 


that the men in Government employment 


continued at work in the slips, being 


sheltered from the weather, whereas in | 


private yards men were subject to suspen- 
sion on account of bad weather, and so 
on. But many ships were now being 
built outside the slips, and the men were 
exposed to all sorts of weather. He had 
seen men at work on the new ship the 
Majestic the other day under those con- 
ditions, 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) said, with extra pay. 

*Mr. KEARLEY said, the men could 
hardly be expected to work without pay. 
That was why he said the argument was 
not fair that the men continued at work. 
Take the ease of the building of a battle- 
ship. How long was it after the keel was 
laid until at least one deck was covered 
in’ It was not right to urge that the 
men had continuous work irrespective of 
weather in the Government dockyards, 
but that men in private vards had not the 
same privilege. In conclusion, he desired 
to thank the House for the patient 
hearing they had accorded him. 
quite aware that it was not an attractive 


subject—[ Admiral FieLp : Hear, hear !] | 


—especially to naval Members, who had 
axes of their own to grind. 

ApmiraL FIELD 
bourne) objected to any 
being made that naval officers had axes 
to grind. 

Mr. KEARLEY hoped the Admi- 
ralty would see its way to accepting 
his Amendment. If it were accepted, a 
Committee should be appointed to ascer- 
tain how the rates paid in the Govern- 


East- 


(Sussex, 


ment dockyards compared with those in | 


private yards where Government work 
of a precisely similar class was actually 
being carried out. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport), 


in seconding the Resolution, said, after the 


long and exhaustive speech which his | 


hon. Friend had just delivered, he would 
not trouble the House long. He urged 
upon the Admiralty and upon the Go- 


vernmenut the extreme importance of | 


carrying out their promise with regard 
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to notices being put up in the shops. 
, Some of the minor trades in the yards 
| were even worse paid than the others in 
proportion to the rates of wages paid in 
similar trades at other works. For 
instance, riggers, according to the Go- 
vernment scale, were paid 25s. 6d. a week 
for establishment men and 27s. a week 
for hired men; whereas he could not 
find that anywhere else riggers were paid 
less than 30s. a week, even in Belfast, 
where he understood the rate of wages 
was lower than in any other city in the 
United Kingdom. 


Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said, the 
hon. Member was entirely mistaken in 
saying that. 


Mr. E. J. C. MORTON was saying 
that, taking trades all round, the rates of 
wages in Belfast were lower than any- 
where else. That would operate, of 
course, indirectly on the shipbuilding 
trale. In some of the ports wages were 
up to as high as 42s. per week. In 
another smull trade, the sailmakers, the 
wages paid in the Government dock- 
yards were 25s. 6d. for the establishment 
men and 27s. for the hired men, and 
again, in comparison, in private yards 
the rates ran up from 30s. to 40s, a week. 
Passing on to the minor skilled trades 
classed as skilled labourers, they had one 
grievance which his hon. Friend had not 
mentioned. These were described as 
separate trades. In particular, he 
would mention the hand - trimmers, 
who were paid, under the Government 
scale of wages, from 20s. to 22s. a week, 
whereas the lowest wages he could find 
, paid them in private yards was 24s., run- 
/ning up to 39s, a week. That was an 
| enormous difference, and was an instance 
of the result of minor trades being 
| classified as skilled labourers in the 
| Government dockyards. For shipwrights 
in the various shipbuilding districts where 
the hours were in some cases less than 
those worked in the Government dock- 
yards the least wage paid was 36s., as 
against 33s. for the hired men in the 
latter. Asregarded the ordinary labourers, 
he and his hon. Friends were me i 
the argument, in comparing 
wages, that rents were lj 
northern than in southern f2tistricts. 
| But he believed it was the cage thatin 
the town of Devonport a room oul} not 


| 


be obtained for less than 4s. 6d. a week. S 
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That represented a condition of things 
as bad as could be found even in London, 
and was, of course, due to the abomi- 
nable system of land tenure. In that re- 
gard, therefore, he could assure hon. 
Members that a grievance existed in that 
district as bad as could be found any- 
where in Ireland or the East End of 
London. Dr. May, the Medical Officer 
of Health, said in his Report, speaking 
of the houses of the working classes, that 
the rents were far too high to admit of 
but one family occupying them, although 
so planned as to give proper accommoda- 
tion for only one family ; and he went on 
to mention cases of 10 families living in 
a single house, and even more than one 
ina single room ; adding that such habita- 
tions were the plague-spots of a town, 
and were centres of disease. He further 
said that in many instances cases of in- 
fectious disease were found where the 
patients were kept in crowded rooms— 


eases which certainly should have been | 


isolated. That was something to take 
into consideration with the fact that 
wages in the South of England were 
commonly lower than in the North. But 
the real reason for the existing low rate 
of wages among the ordinary labourers 
employed in Government dockyards was 
that they were mostly pensioned men— 
they had earned those rewards for 
previous public service. He wished to 
press on the House what he regarded as 
a matter of extreme importance. It 
should be recognised that whena man was 
receiving a peusion he had earned it 
by work already done; and that the 
rate of wages offered by the Govern- 
ment to those men in any subsequent 
employment ought not to be fixed 
upon any scale in which the pensions 
were taken into account. That was a 
matter of extreme importance to the in- 
habitants of whole distriets, because the 
fact of men having received only 16s. 6d. 
a week as labourers and now only 19s,.— 
the fact that that wage was so small was 
owing to the circumstance that the men 
were pensioners, and the fixing of a wage 
so small lowered the whole rate of wages 
in the district for that employment. He 
therefore trusted the Government would 
get out of the rut into which previous 
Governments had fallen in this matter, 
and would boldly say that in future they 
would not take pensions into account in 
fixing rates of wages. 


Mr. E, J. C. Morton 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 

“In the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that the Government do pay in the 
Royal dockyards and other Naval establish- 
ments wages equivalent to the trades unions’ 
rates of wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade, either of the district or 
of districts, where the work performed is of 
analogous character,”"—(Mr. AKearley,) 

— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertsox, Dundee) 
said, before he dealt with the speeches 
of the hon. Members who had spoken 
or with the object of the Amendment, 
which was to issue a new instruction to 
the Admiralty with regard to labour in 
the doekyards, he would remind the 
House that the Admiralty were already 
acting upon two former instructions of 
the Government, and he was sure it was 
not the desire of the House that they 
should keep adding to the existing in- 
structions unnecessarily. The House 
had passed two instructions recently, one 
last year and one in 1891 ; and the con- 
elusion at which he should wish the 
House to arrive was that it was not 
desirable to multiply instructions need- 
lessly. That of last year laid down that 
no one was to be engaged on wages in- 
sufficient for proper maintenance, and 
that the conditions as to wages and insur- 
ance against accidents were to be such 
as to prevent abuses arising. Every 
effort was to be made to secure the pay- 
ment of such wages as were generally 
accepted as current in similar trades in 
the district. 

*Mr. KEARLEY asked when that 
Motion was accepted ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, that was 
the Motion of 1891, accepted before the 
present Administration came into Office. 
It was not applicable in terms to work 
done under the Admiralty. If his hon. 
Friend had proposed to make it so 
applicable he certainly would not have 
had a word to say against it, because 
they regarded that principle as binding 
upon them just as much as it could 
be on any other Department. The 
instruction of 1891 was_ directed 
against sweating and subletting. He 
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would formulate the rule followed at the | rates of wages in the dockyard districts 
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Admiralty thus—and he had the authority 
of the First Lord for so formulating it. 
The Rule of the Admiralty was that the 
remuneration of their workmen should 
not be inferior, taking everything into 
consideration, to that of outside work- 


men in analogous employment, and that | 


if it could be shown that in any trade 
men were receiving less than they ought 
to receive, it was the duty of the Depart- 


ment to supplement that wage. Allusion | 


had been made to the Return, showing 
how far the Admiralty had gone under 
the existing instructions. The revised 
scheme provided for the ultimate aboli- 
tion of classification, and it added last 
year the sum of £38,512 to the wages 
paid to dockyard men. His hon. Friend 
talked as if by doing this they considered 
they nad exhausted their measures ; but 
he protested against this being assumed to 
be a complete discharge of the obligations 
of the Department under the instructions. 
At the present moment there were before 
the Department 154 Petitions from all 
classes of workmen in the yards, raising 
probably every question that had now 
mentioned in the House. In the 
consideration of these hon. Members 
might rest assured that all they had said 
would not be neglected. The bon. Mem- 
ber who had moved the Amendment 
would not expect him to go into the 
various figures which he had placed 
before them that evening for the first 
time. 

Mr. KEARLEY remarked that the 
hon. Gentleman had received a deputa- 
tion the other day upon the question. 


been 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, the views | 


of the deputation should be considered 


along with the views of the other 
petitioners. Much that the hon. Member | 


had said would have been more @ propos 
upon the Estimates. The Admiralty 
paid in the Royal Dockyards and other 
naval establishments wages equivalent to 
the current Trades Union rates. The 
Resolution as it stood was meaningless, 
and would have to be recast if it was to 
be adopted. The hon. Member asked 
them to enforee what he called the 
Trades Union rates paid in analogous 
trades in the locality ; but the Mover 
had himself destroyed the possibility of 
adopting the local Trade Union rates of 
wages. A Report by the Labour De- 
partment of the Board of Trade on the 
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| showed that in every case the mean rate 
was lower than that paid in the dock- 
yards. Cabinetmakers, for example, had 
from 29s. to 42s. in the dockyards, and 
outside 30s. to 40s. for 54 hours a week, 
50 hours forming a week in the dock- 
}yards. Moulders in the dockyards had 
from 32s. to 42s., and outside from 32s. 
to 38s., also for a 54 as against a 50 
hours week. The Trades Union rate of 
wages was very well for County Coun- 
'cils or other large Local Bodies to adopt 
for their own locality ; but it was a very 
| different matter when establishments over 
‘the whole country had to be dealt with, 
‘ranging from Devonport to the Orkneys. 
His hon, Friend was proposing to intro- 





|duee a new criterion and standard for 
dockyard wages, but had he satisfied 


‘himself that the dockyard men wanted 
that standard ? Out of the 154 Petitions 


they had sent in, how many did 
he suppose asked for the Trades 
Union rate of wages ? Only three. 


Some labourers at Sheerness asked also 
for Trades Union wages. He thought 
that the House, which had not yet lost 
its caution in dealing with public interests, 
would pause before adopting this Motion. 
The adoption of the Union rate might 
have the effect in some cases of actually 
lowering wages. No Trade Union could 
maintain a level of wages always ; 
powerful as Trades Unions were they 
were subject to reduction in times of 
depression, as he could show if time per- 
,mitted. Then, if they were going to 
|introduce Union rates at all, he hoped 
the House would consider the proposal 
of the Member for Battersea. He was 
| alluding to the proposal that all dockyard 
‘privileges and peculiarities should be 
swept away, and that a plain, straight- 
| forward, ordinary market wage on Trade 
Union lines should be given. [ Cheers. ] 
| He was glad to find that received with 
favour on both sides of the House as the 
| logical way of introducing the Trade 
Union criterion. He did not believe the 
' House would do it by piecemeal. If 
feud did it at all they would do it on 
broad lines, and he was sure they would 
first of all consult the men. There 
'might be good reasons for the men pre- 
|ferring the present system, and there 
| were good reasons, too, why it was of 
|advantage to the Government, for it 
|enabled them to keep together a great 
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Civil army upon which, not less than 
upon the military, the prosperity of the 
country depended. The hon. Member 
for Devonport seemed to make very 
light of the value of the permanence of 
dockyard employment. He regarded it 


as of incalculable value, of inestimable | 


value. What the workman’s family 
thought of was not so much the weekly 
rate but the annual income actually 
varned by him. Many questions had 
still to be considered. There was one 
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| 


great question of surpassing interest. | 
Last year the War Office decided to in- | 


troduce the eight hours day, or 48 hours 
week, in its various establishments. Last 
week the Secretary of State declared to 
the House the satisfactory results already 
assured, or likely to be obtained, from 
the new system. The Admiralty had 
watched the progress of this great ex- 
periment with the keenest interest and 
sympathy. The naval establishments 
were not in all respects similar to the 
arsenals, and their normal hours of labour 
were already below those of the arsenals, 
and in fact very little above the standard 
of the eight hours day. The Admiralty 
had considered the whole question on the 
light of the instruction received from 
the House of Commons, and had decided 
to introduce the normal 48 hours week 
in the navalestablishments. Some little 
time would be required for the cousidera- 
tion of the proposed scheme. The con- 
ditions of the yards varied on several 
points, and it would be necessary to look 


carefully into the details. The Admiralty | 


expected to be able to adopt a scheme 
on the lines of that established by the 
War Office, with such modifications as 
might be necessary to meet the special 
circumstances of the various dockyards. 
He trusted the House would be satisfied 
that they had interpreted its instructions 
at once accurately and liberally, and that 
it was not necessary or desirable to add 
another instruction at the present time. 
Sir J. GORST said, he entirely 
agreed with the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that the Amendment was a very 
narrow one; and if it had become the 
main question he should have endeavoured 
to have broadened its area with regard 
to the hours of labour in the dockyards. 
The announcement of the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, however, had rendered super- 
fluous both the Amendment and the addi- 
tion to it which he had intended to propose, 


Mr. E. Robertson 
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He must say the announcement the hon, 
Member had made was perfectly satis- 
factory. He could not say he thought 
the Admiralty were under two instrue- 
tions from the House, for the instruction 
of 1891, to which the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty referred, was an instruction 
with reference to contractors only. It 
was an instruction specially given in 
consequence of the revelations of the 
Sweating Commission, and it was a 
Resolution intended to prevent the Publie 
Departments, in contracts they made 
outside, giving countenance in any way 
to under-paid labour. The Admiralty 
had adopted it as an instruction to them- 
selves entirely of their ownaccord. The 
statement which the hon, Member read 
out was a statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty as to the interpretation to 
be put on his own policy. It was a 
perfectly sound one, and as long as the 
Admiralty and the other Departments of 
the Government continued to act in a 
spirit of that kind the persons they em- 
ployed had no just ground of complaint. 
The hon. Member had been able to add 
the concession which the Admiralty were 
prepared to make about the hours of 
labour in the dockyards. They must 
congratulate him on being the Minister 
of the Crown who had arrived at that 
extremely just, and, he thought, ex- 
tremely satisfactory conclusion, The 
Government ought, in his humble opinion, 
to set an example to other employers of 
labour. Every week they found large 
employers reducing the hours of their 
men, and it was ouly right and desirable 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
take part in this movement, which was a 


‘general one throughout the country. In 
fact, they should lead the way in 


| 


limiting the hours of labour to such as 
the men could work without injury to 


their health, and which gave them 
a sufficient amount of leisure. It was 


most satisfactory to hear the report the 
Secretary for War was able to give 
them as to the effect of this movement 
in the arsenals, and he was very glad 
indeed that the Board of Admiralty had 
found themselves able to carry the same 
principle into effect in the dockyards. 
It was quite possible that henceforth 
workmen who were employed regularly 
in the dockyards, for short and reasouable 
hours, when they found themselves at 
the age which had hitherto been the age 
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of superannuation, and at which men 
had found themselves exhausted and 
unfit for work, would be strong enough to 
continue fora time in the Government 
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of the Civil Lord extremely satisfactory, 
and he was sure the hon. Member (Mr. 
Kearley) would do well under the 


| circumstances to withdraw the Motion. 


service. He would suggest to the | 
Civil Lord that when proposing that 


48 hours should be worked in the 
dockyards, the Government should raise 
the age at which compulsory superannua- 
tion of the workmen should take place 
A man was now superannuated at the 
age of 60, but it was quite conceivable 
that under the new Regulations, and 
when the hours of labour were shorter, 
# man on attaining the age of 60 might 
find himself in a very much stronger and 


more robust condition than he did at 
present. The arrangemeut he proposed, 


Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth) said, he 
would not trespass on the time of the 
House for than a few moments 
after the 
made by the hon. Member for Devonport 
and by the Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
He was not atall unmindful of what had 


more 


statements which had been 


been done by the present Government 


therefore, would be an extremely advan- 


tageous thing for the men themselves, 
who very often wanted to continue their 
employment after attaining the age of 60; 
and, froma public point of view, it would 
be a great advantage to have the service 
of able and experienced men for some 
time after reaching the age of 60. It 
would give a greater return to the State 
for all the advantages which had been 
enjoyed during the period of service. He 


with regard to improving the conditions 
of labour in Her Majesty’s dockyards. 
He was aware that last year a sum of 
nearly £40,000 was given for this pur- 
pose, but he was still compelled to point 
out to the House and to the Admiralty 
especially what might possibly have been 


| overlooked—namely, that there was a 
|large amount of dissatisfaction existing 
'at the present time amongst the work- 


did not approve the proposal which came | 
} 


from that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, tosweep away the privileges of the 
dockyards, which increased the attach- 
ment of the workmen to the service of 
the State. If these privileges were abo- 
lished—such as the superannuation allow- 
ances—and the employment were treated 
as a merely commercial bargain between 


men in the dockyards on the 
ground which had been urged by the 


hon. Member for Devonport—namely, 
because at the present moment the rate 
of wages paid was far less than that 
which was laid down by the Unions as 
the standard rate through the country. 
It was quite true the men’s Petitions did 


‘not all specifically mention the Union 


rate of wages. But if anyone would 


‘examine the Petitions they would find 
that while only three referred to the 


Union rate of wage specifically, nearly 


everyone was based on the complaint that 
the men were underpaid according to the 


employer and employed, the State, in his | 


opinion, would not be served half as well 
or as economicnily as at present. A 
private employer had not nearly as great 
a stake in the continuance of his employ- 
ment as the nation had in the continuance 
of the work at the dockyards. A good 
deal of sacrifice might economically be 
made by a Public Department in order to 
secure in skilled trades a body of workers 
in whom perfect reliance could be placed, 


who could be depended upon to serve con- | 


tinuously aud vigorously in cases of 
emergency, putting aside their own com- 
fort and convenience. So long as the 
Government were attached to their ser- 
vants in the dockyards by relations like 
those that now subsisted, he thought 
that avy small expenditure beyond what 
might be called a commercial wage 
would be money extremely well laid out. 
On the whole, he thought the statement 


Union rate of wage. With regard to the 
increase promised, he ventured to submit 
to the Admiralty that it would very much 
simplify their work if they were to adop* 
the Union rate of wage. As to the met 
being dissatisfied with it, he was sure 
they would be content, because it was the 
basis on which their Petitions had been 
formulated. With regard to the temper 
of men in the Metropolis, they were not 
discontented to the extent that had been 


suggested. As to security for the nation 
,and protection for themselves being 


/swept away, and a hiring from year to 


year substituted for it without the cer- 
tainty and continuity of employment 
they were now afforded, he could speak 
from his own observation, and say that 
that was not the feeling in the dockyards. 
If in large shipbuilding yards the Union 
rate of wages was paid in spite of estab- 
lishment charges, and yards which had 
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not these charges could not pay the same 
rate of wages, there must be some mis- 
management of dockyard labour. Great 
battleships had been built in the Govern- 
ment dockyards at a saving of £40,000 
or £50,000 as compared with ships built 
by contract. So the Union rate of 
wages was not asked for as a gift, but as 
a return for labour honestly given. With 
regard to the advantages that were pro- 
mised, he not only thanked the Admiralty 
for what they did for his constituents 
last year, but for what they had now 
promised. It had been given generously 
in a way that would be most acceptable. 
He also congratulated the Admiralty on 
the outlook which they had afforded of a 
higher and more satisfactory rate of wage 
being given in the future. He did not 
at all look at the question as establishing 
arule which would act either prejudi- 
cially to the Government or to the men. 
If the men could obtain the higher rate 
of wage after reasonable reductions for 
the privileges they enjoyed and the 
bonuses and pensions they received— 
unless they died before they were entitled 
to the latter—they should continue on 
the scale now established in the dock- 
yards. He hoped the spirit of this 
Resolution would be earried out, and that 
a fair rate of wages would be afforded to 
those who worked so well for the Govern- 


ment. 

*Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, 
whatever might have been his views 
on this particular question, they had 
been strengthened by the announce- 
ment of the eight hours day for 
the Admiralty men. Before he stated 
what his views were he had a 


right to remind the House of what he 
predicted last year, and which many 
Members approved—namely, that unless 
the Trade Union rates, wages, and con- 
ditions were observed in the Government 
dockyards the Government would be con- 
fronted every year by long speeches from 
Members who were driven by political 
pressure, first, to waste the time of the 
House, and, secondly, to introduce ideas 
and inequitable conditions that could not 
be applied to everyone of the Govern- 
ment establishments throughout the 
country, and which were framed mainly 
with the desire of pleasing a particular 
locality which was strong enough to 
bully the local Member. He ventured 


the more unreservedly ou this question, 


Mr. Baker 
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because he was not the Representative 
of a dockyard constituency, and was, 
therefore, not bound to look to the 
interest of a particular group of the 
community ; but be felt that he hada 
claim to speak on any subject directly 
affecting the labour question generally, 
From this point of view, he contended 
that the Amendment, referring as it did 
to the local condition of one particular 
trade only—namely, that of shipwrights, 
and exclusively to naval establish- 
ments—was too narrow in its scope, 
It was, if he might so describe it, a one- 
eyed Amendment, and one which could 
not be looked at from the standpoint of 
national uniformity. It ignored the con- 
ditious in other Government Depart- 
ments—besides confining its scope to one 
district alone, and it did not apply to 


the conditions of labour existing in 
private yards, which were the condi- 


tions formulated by the Trades Unions, 
If the House settled satisfactorily 
and permanently the question of wages, 
hours of labour, and conditions of labour, 
it must do on scientific basis, 
and from the point of view of na- 
tional uniformity. On the one hand, 
the Amendment went far if it 
was intended to retain under it the emolu- 
ments, pensious, and privileges of Go- 
vernment employment ; and it did not go 
far enough if all the Trades Union con- 
ditions were to be conceded. What did 
the Amendment mean 7? It said that the 
wages should be equivalent to the Trades 
Union rates of wages generally accepted 
as current in each trade. What did 
“equivalent” mean? It meant that the 
Superintendent of Devonport Dockyard 
should say that 34s. per week, plus holi- 
days and extras, was equal to 37s. a 
week ‘Trades Union wages in some 
or other districts. They would then 
have a conflict of opinion as to the inter- 
pretation of “ equivalent,” and as to“ the 
wages current in each trade.” He must 
say that nothing had caused greater 
friction between employers and work- 
men than the miscellaneous way in which 
the words “fair wages,” ‘ current 
wages,” and “equivalents” had been inter- 
preted. They were rapidly approaching 
the condition of things when the old 
pension system with privileges and 
emoluments must be swept away. The 
system was disappearing, and the sooner 
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it disappeared altogether the better. 
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the eight hours day would help its aboli- 
tion, let them ask the Government to ex- 
tend the eight hours to every Depart- 
ment, and when the eight hours system 
was universally applied and settled let 
the House appoint a Committee to see 
that the system of classification was 
really abolished. It was not fair while 
the eight hours system was a tentative 
experiment, and before other Departments 
had secured it, for the Member for Devon- 
port to speak for one district irrespective 
of what applied to the whole of the 
70,000 or 80,000 in all Government De- 
partments. The men could not have all 
the benefits of the Trades Union system 
plus the advantages, emoluments, and pri- 
vileges of employments where the rate of 
wages was lower than the Union rate in 
consequence of these privileges. There 
were also many Civil servants and Local 
Government Bodies who would find it 
desirable to terminate the pension system 
and to secure the current Trade Union 


rate of wages, which it was hoped would | 


be sutlicient to enable the men to make 
arraugements for themselves to meet the 


requirements of old age, He objected to | 


the employment of men under the 
conditions the Member for Devonport 
had described. This versatility of occu- 
pation did not mean excellence of work. 
As things now stood shipwrights could 
go inand work fora week on wood, then 
for a week on iron, and perhaps the next 
week on copper. Work turned out under 
such a régime could not be satisfactory 
either to the employer or the employed, 
and he felt confident that if it was 
examined into much of the weakness 
of the machinery of our ironclads must 
be attributed to a system that prevented 
that sub-division of work which meant 
good, reliable machinery, and theavoidance 
of disasters which would be sure to arise 
wheneveracritical time came forthe Navy 
if the present system continued. The 
programme which he should stand by 
would) be “ Hours first, classification 
second, and wages third.” As sensible 
men they ought to deal with hours first, 
classification second, and wages third. 
If they dealt with the matter in that way 
they would get a better ship and better 
engines, and give greater satisfaction 
both to the Superintendent and the men. 
The best ship would be that on which 
gangs of specialist workmen were em- 
ployed in their own particular work. At 
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Sheerness the most delicate and complex 
electrical engineering work was being 
made by apprentice shipwrights but 12 
months out of their time. It was simply 
absurd to think that these apprentices 
were competent men to place in charge 
of electrical machinery on board a large 
ironclad. He would not vote in that 
House for any reconsideration of the 
wages of shipwrights or engineers in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards until the question 
of the overlapping of work was settled, 
either by experts in the Department or 
by a Special Committee of expert en- 
gineers from the House. In the mean- 
time the eight hours system had no right 
to be vitiated at its inception by mixing 
up with it the question of wages and 
other conditions that should be dealt with 
when the shorter day was generally 
applied. When this happened he in- 
tended to move that Trades Union 
wages should be paid. ‘Till then the 
present Resolution should be enforced, and 
the experience gained on the shorter day 
| would enable them to settle wages 
| once and for all. It was because 
he wanted to be fair both to the Depart- 
ment and the men, because he wanted to 
see the best ironclad turned out that it 
was possible for human hands to turn 
out, that he asked the Government not 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Devonport. He was for 
uniformity, discipline, good work, and 
Trade Union hours and wages. These 
the Amendment did not secure, and he 
should vote against it. 

Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, 
he could not allow the speech of the hon. 
Member to pass without taking notice 
of it. The hou. Member had violently 
attacked the hon. Member for Devonport 
for venturing to put this matter before 
the House. He was not going to vote 
for the Motion, but he could not see why 
Dockyard Members alone of all Members 
of the House were not to be allowed to 
discuss matters of this kind; and he 
must enter his protest against such an 
idea. ‘The hon. Member for Battersea 
coutended that the most important ques- 
tion was the proper distribution of 
work among the different classes of 
artizans, 

*Mr. J. BURNS: The hon. Gentle- 
man is entirely mistaken. I said that, 
the Government having introduced a 
reduetion of hours for the War Office and 
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Admiralty, it was only fair that the men 
who had not got the eight hours should 
be included before classification, over- 
lapping of work, and revision of wages 
were entered upon. 


Sir E. CLARKE said, that was so; 
but the hon. Member went on to say 
that the distribution of work was a more 
important question than any. That might 
be a very important question, but he 
would point out that the work done in 
the Government Dockyards had _ been 
found equal to the best work done in 
private yards. If there had been im- 
proper employment of persons not 
qualified to do the work, it was a very odd 
thing that no fault was found with the 
work turned out. As far as his con- 
stituents were concerned, many of them 
had told him that they cared much less 
about the hours of labour than the wages. 
As a rule, the men had not felt the hours 
to be burdensome, and many told him 
that they desired rather to press the 
question of wages. So far as_ the 
Admiralty were concerned, the 48 hours 
week was announced for the dockyards, 
and though the change might take some 
time to work out, still it was going on, 
and therefore the hours question was out 
of the way. Why in the world should 
they not go on to discuss classification 
and wages ’ He should not have taken 
part in the Debate but for the speech of 
the hon. Member. He felt obliged to 
say that Members for the dockyards 
were entitled to speak in that House 
without the imputation being cast upon 
them that they had been bullied by their 
constituents. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he must protest 
against the imputation made by the hon. 
Member for Battersea that the Dockyard 
Members were actuated by unworthy 
motives. He would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber whether he never spoke for the 
gallery outside? The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be surprised that important 
work was done by young hands at 
Sheerness. But he did not say there was 
any defect in the work. He thought it 
was highly satisfactory that the work 
could be carried out so well. Although 
he could not agree with the actual terms 
of the Resolution moved by the hon. 
Member for Devonport, it was his in- 
tention to vote for it should a Division 
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be taken, because it was in favour of the 
views which he had always upheld— 
namely, the just claims of the dock- 
yard workmen for additional payment, 
He wished entirely to dissociate himself 
from that part of the speech of the pro- 
poser of the Motion which referred to 
Trades Unions. He denied the right of 
Trades Unions to dictate what wages 
should be paid to workmen, and he 
thought that their action of late had 
shown that they were animated not with 
a desire to help the workmen, but with a 
wish to forward their own ends by what 
he could not buteall tyranny and coercion. 
He thought, however, that, on the ground 
of abstract justice, the men for whom he 
was now speaking had a right to an in- 
crease of pay. The concessions that had 
been made by the Government regarding 
rates of pay, classification, and other 
matters had not given satisfaction. ‘The 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Robertson) said that these concessions 
were still in course of being carried out, 
but the complaint of the men was that 
the promises made by the Government 
were not acted upon. All classes of men 
employed in the dockyards complained 
that they were not paid at the same rate 
as the men employed in private yards, 
They contended that if they made a fair 
deduction for the privileges of pensions 
and continuity of work they were still 
not paid at as high a rate as men in 
private employment. He believed that 
the dockyard men were willing to abso- 
lutely forego some of their privileges if 
they could be placed on the same level as 
the workmen of private firms. The men 
were very much disappointed that the 
hopes that had been held out to them, 
notably at election times, by gentlemen 
opposite respecting the abolition of the 
system of classification had not been 
justified. They said that the present 
system of classification of work was more 
objectionable than classification of men, 
and they pointed out that everywhere 
except in the Government dockyards all 
shipwrights were paid at a uniform rate. 
He thought his constituents would be 
grateful for the concession of a 48 
hours week, although he was bound to 
say that he could not under any circum- 
stances support an Eight Hours Bill, 
which he thought would be an unjust and 
tyrannical interference with the right of 
everyone to work as long as he pleased. 
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He wished to allude to the claims of the 
engineer officers in respect of pay. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That 
question cannot be dealt with on this 
Motion. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
bowed to this ruling, and proceeded to 
refer to the grievances of the engineer 
artificers. They formed, he said, a most 
important and useful body of men, and 
they were labouring under great griev- 
ances. Although the class was intro- 
duced in 1868, there had been up to this 
time, he believed, no increase of pay, 
and, what was more astonishing, the men 
were ineligible for promotion. Then 
there was the question of pensions. Men 
on the establishment were entitled at the 
age of 60 to a pension calculated on the 
number of years’ service they had had ; 
but if a man died just before attaining 
that age, all his pension fund, half of 
which he had contributed out of his 
wages, was forfeited, and nothing at all 
went to his widow. During the past 
month a very sad case had occurred at 
Sheerness, where a most excellent work- 
man, who was forced to retire under the 
age of 60, had died, with the result that 
unless the Government made a grant the 
widow would be absolutely deprived of 
any assistance. He called that a cruel 
and bitter injustice, and he was surprised 
that it should have been so long un- 
redressed. In the case of the hired man 
it was almost worse. He might be from 
8 to 10 years working as a hired man 
before he got a place on the establish- 
ment, and it was not until he got on the 
establishment that he began to count 
time for pension. The hired man was 
entitled to a bonus at the end of his 
period of service instead of a pension, 
but that bonus he forfeited if he came on 
the establishment. It appeared to him 
most reasonable that the period of hired 
service should be counted for pension, 
and that the bonus should not be for- 
feited. 


An hon, Member: Do they get 
higher wages as hired men ? 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, no doubt they did, as they were 
denied the advantages possessed by the 
men of the establishment. But the point 
was that the men when they came on the 
establishment should be able to count the 
whole of their service for pension. He 
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hoped the Government would be able 
to pay some attention to the points he 
had ventured to bring before them. 

*Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pem- 
broke, &c.) said, that as a Dockyard 
Member he was not at all ashamed to 
say in this House what he said in his 
constituency, that he would take every 
opportunity he could of bringing forward 
public questions relating to his con- 
stituents on every proper and reasonable 
occasion. He did not intend to take up 
the time of the House by bringing forward 
the grievancesof individuals, but he would 
be wanting in his duty if he did not 
bring forward public grievances relating 
to the administration of the dockyards, 
concerning which this House was called 
upon to give a final decision between the 
Admiralty and their employés. Here 
they had an oceasion, on moving the 
Deputy Speaker out of the Chair, where 
the pay and position of the Government 
employés in dockyards was directly 
before the House. He protested against 
being told by the Member for Battersea 
that he was driven by political pressure 
to waste the time of the House. The 
prime grievance of the Member for 
Battersea was the interference of the 
shipwrights in electrical workshops, but 
in the Return published by the Admiralty 
on Saturday one of the provisions made 
was that shipwrights were not to be 
employed in those shops. His was a 
grievance, therefore, which was provided 
for by the Admiralty themselves. But 
the matters which he wanted to bring 
before the House were matters which 
had not been provided for by the Ad- 
miralty, and which formed a just ground 
of complaint. If the Admiralty were 
only as good as their word they would 
have little to complain of. They spoke 
with a very soft voice when they had to 
meet the complaints of Dockyard Mem- 
bers, and they were told that everything 
that could be done should be done. 
Nothing could be sweeter and clearer 
than the declaration to-night of the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, but was it 
to be carried out ? It was his duty to 
say, on behalf of his constituents, that 
the classification scheme which the 
country was told was to be abolished was 
not being abolished, and would not be 
abolished by the measures which the 
Admiralty had taken. The Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty had said that it would 
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ultimately lead to abolition, but “ ulti- ; call attention. The Admiralty did not 
J ’ l y 


mately” meant from 10 to 12 or 15° 
years hence, and during all that time the | 


classification would subsist and exist as it 
had done in the past. It had given 
rise to grievances in the past, and 
would not be altered by the present 
scheme of the Admiralty. What length 
of life did the Admiralty suppose their 
new scheme was going to have ? 
it going to have five, or, at the outside, 
10 years ¢ Did the House suppose 
that 10 years hence the Admiralty 
would find it unnecessary to alter the 
conditions of labour in the dockyards— 
the conditions of which classification had 
formed one in the past and would form 
one in the future ? If the present ob- 
jectionable system was not got rid of 
during the whole length of the life of 
the Admiralty scheme, what benefit was 
there in the smooth words of the Ad- 


; year 1890; 
Was. 


miralty, that they had abolished classiti- | 


cation 7 
sort ; and not only had they done nothing 
of the sort at present, but the abolition 


They had done nothing of the | 


would not come in for so many years iu | 


the future that by the time it did come 
in they might fully expect a new scheme 
in operation. They had, moreover, 
started a brand-new system of classifi- 
vation by allocating certain extra pay for 
certain extra work, which had raised a 
storm of disapproval from the men in 
every dockyard. The men believed that 
it was intended to give local officials a 


loophole for choosing one man more than | 


another for extra pay, and they all said, 
“We will willingly give it up, and let 
us have the money which the Admiralty 
propose to spend upon that part of their 
scheme 
rates of wages.” The amount of 
extra pay to be given to shipwrights 
for special work was 
£3,000, and the men 
would be much 
money in raising pro tanto the weekly 
wages of the shipwrights. It was no 


said 


in order to raise the all-round | 


upwards of | 
that it | 
better to spend the | 


use the Admiralty attempting to bring | 
in a new scheme for the benefit of the | 


dockyards if the dockyards themselves 
did not consider that that scheme 
was of ary benefit to them, and 
although they might be right in 
theory, in practice it 
work. There were other 
which the men found in the ad- 


ministration to which he was bound to 
Mr. Egerton Allen 


would not | 
difficulties | 


! 


act fairly towards their men. He would 
adduce two instances. One was the ease 
of men who acquired a certain position 
under the Admiralty Regulations in the 
years 1881, 1882, and 1883. That posi- 
tion was connected with the daughtsmen’s 
work. They held that position till the 
then a new scheme was 
brought forward by the Admiralty, and 
in 1891 the Admiralty superseded those 
men without the slightest reference, of 
course, to them, without inany way getting 
their consent to the supersession, and 
in 1891 they were clearly told they had 
lost their position. Now, no private 
employer would dare to alter a contract 
entered into by him with his men at his 
own will end pleasure without reference 
to, or without the consent of, his men. A 
County Court Judge would not for a 
moment allow an employer to do such a 
thing. If that was so, he challenged 
the Admiralty publicly in his place to 
deny that they had done what was unfair 
and unjust, and what no private employer 


would be able to do without making 
himself liable to an action. Another 


instance of unfair treatment was the 
way in which the Admiralty and 
Treasury between them worked what 
was called «a system of acting pay. 
When a man was unable to do his work 
it was only proper that a person who did 
his work for him temporarily should be 
paid extra, supposing he did work which 
was paid higher than his ordinary work. 
And it was also right and fair that that 
extra pay should carry no fresh privilege 
with it beyond the extra pay for extra 
work and for a higher kind of work. 
But in certain circumstances this so- 
called acting pay was given not for 
temporary but for permanent work, and 
in those circumstances it should be 
treated as substantive, uot as acting, pay. 
Men were wanted in larger numbers than 
were available for doing certain work in 
the dockyards; for instance, say that 
more Inspectors of Shipwrights were 
wanted than were in the yards, the Ad- 
miralty did not appoint more Inspectors 
of Shipwrights, but made so-called 
acting Inspectors of Shipwrights, who 


were not men who acted for others, 
but who were brought in on the 


strength of Inspectors of Shipwrights, 


‘they not being in sufficient numbers. 


These acting Inspectors worked some- 
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times for 12 and 14 years consecutively, 
and they ought to have all the advan- 
tages of their position. When a man 
was pensioned his pension was a certain 
proportion of the pay he had been earn- 
ing. Acting pay, as it was called, was 


not pensionable ; that was to say, Was not | 
taken into account when the amount of | 


the pension came to be fixed, even 
when it was really substantive pay, 
under the circumstances above stated. 
Heasserted that that was a monstrous and 
flagrant injustice. If a man’s pay were 


increased for a short period, clearly he | 


would not be entitled to be pensioned on 
that temporary increase. But if the in- 
crease had been going on for years as 
part of the regular needs of the establish- 
ment, it was clear that that acting 
pay was substantive pay, and ought 
to carry with it pensionable rights. 


Two or three years ago he brought this | 


matter to the attention of the Admiralty 
—not once nor twice ; in fact, he had done 


so ever since he had had the honour to | 


bea Member for a dockyard constituency, 
and he was informed that the Treasury 
had a Rule as to what class of pay was 
pensionable, 
good Rule if acting pay and temporary 
pay was, as it professed to be under its 
name, of a temporary character, but it 
was not to be used to shut out men who 
for years had been receiving substantial 
pay which the Admiralty chose to call 
acting pay. The Treasury acted to the 
Admiralty like the hard man in the city 
acted to the benevoleat member of the 
firm, who was not allowed to do what he 
wished on account of his partner. They 
were told the Treasury Rule was like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians—un- 
alterable ; but it seemed they might be 
evaded by the Admiralty. The Trea- 
sury Rule for acting pay did not apply 
to “charge” pay. Call it “charge” pay 


and it would be pensionable. That | 
sounded reasonable, so far as the men | 


were concerned ; it did not matter to them 
whether it was called acting pay or 
“charge” pay so long as it was pension- 
able ; but if the Admiralty considered the 
Treasury Rule unjustifiable and unfair, 
they should insist upon having it altered, 
or abolish such absurd nomenclature, and 
cease to call the men “acting” In- 
spectors when they really were per- 
manent. However, the difficulty with 


the “charge” pay was this—that a 
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“charge” man’s appointment was very 
much less permanent than an acting [n- 
spector’s appointment ; therefore, if for 
the sake of getting pensionable pay the 
men allowed themselves to be called 
* charge” men, the officials could turn 
round and say they had no right to keep 
the work, and they would give it to some- 
one else. Acting Inspectors could not 
| have their work taken from them in this 
rough-and-ready way. It was right that 
the House and the country should know 
that the root grievance of the dockyard 
men against the Admiralty was the system 
by which the local officials had the lives 
and fortunes of the men in theirown hands. 
The head.of them was either an Admiral 
or Captain Superintendent, and all these 
officials were saturated with the idea of 
| naval discipline. The men were told, 
if they made complaint, they were muti- 
nous and insubordinate. A man who 
made a complaint to him was had up 
and reprimanded for having made it. 
It was like an employer who would call 
up and reprimand one of his workmen 
because he wrote to a Trades Union 
Secretary. He (Mr. Allen) acted as a 
Union Secretary for the men, and 
he was sorry to hear the Civil Lord 
jof the Admiralty speak of these 
men as a large civil army. The 
grievances of the men were very 
much aggravated by the fact that these 
| local authorities had the power in their 
own hands to reward subserviency in a 
j}way which was prejudicial to indepen- 
denee of character. And, what was 
{more—and he did not suppose it 
would for a moment be denied— 
favour was shown iv the matter of 
selection for different posts and appoint- 
ments. From the point of view of the 
local authorities it was right that it 
should be shown; it kept men, as it 
were, in hand, but it was this as much as 
anything that led to all the grievances 
between the men and the Admiralty. 
The men had no other opportunity, 
except occasions of this sort when the 
House sat to consider the question of 
dockyard employment, of bringing their 
grievances forward. He had not brought 
forward to-night a single individual griev- 
ance, only those relating to the system 
of administration, The system of admin- 
| istration had to be decided by this House, 
| and in this House the men submitted they 
}ought to be heard through their Repre- 
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sentatives, without it being imputed to 
those Representatives that they were 
wasting the time of the House, and were 
merely actuated by tenderness for the 
safety of their seats if they ventured to 
bring forward the grievances under which 
their constituents laboured. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) said, he would have regard to the 
fact that they had before them much 
more important national questions than 
the one they were now discussing, and 
would, therefore, be as brief as possible in 
his remarks. They had heard a great 
deal of discussion that evening from the 
working men’s point of view. He, for one, 
did not object to it; but they had never 
heard the employers’ or the taxpayers’ 
point of view alluded to, and he thought 
the superior of the dockyard labourer, 
through the taxpayer, was entitled to be 
heard as well as the advocates of the 
workmen. There was one feature about 
the present controversy which, to his 
mind, was most unsatisfactory. It seemed 
to have become a perennial question, with 
no settlement—no ending to it. As the 
Estimates were brought before the House 
so year by year did “these various points 
crop up—the same questions arose and 
the same discussions. He sympathised 
very much with a great deal in the Civil 
Lord’s speech. He thought that the two 
years’ experience which the hon. Member 
had had in connection with the dockyard 
work had made a serious impression on 
his mind, and that he was not so ready to 
concede everything asked as he was at 
the start of his official career. It was 
quite clear from what they had heard to- 
night that the present scheme was not 
regarded as a complete or final settle- 
ment, and that it would only be 
used as a lever for further agitation. 
In fact, they were told by the 
Civil Lord that already he had received 
something like 154 Petitions, to which 
he was going to give his careful atten- 
uion. Many of these petitioners would 
make further requests for advances in 
wages and other modifications of the 
existing system. It had become a most 
serious matter for the House. It was 
now three or four years since the ques- 
tion of improving the position of the 
employés of the dockyards was brought 
prominently forward. For 17 years 
nothing had been done in connection 
with an advance in the wages of the 
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men. Four years ago it was his duty, on 
behalf of the late Board of Admiralty, to 
submit a proposal for an advance of 
wages, and that proposal increased the 
wages by a sum of £80,000 ayear. The 
basis on which that advance was granted 
was taking the main rate of Trades 
Union wages at the different private 
yards in different parts of the country, 
and getting at the average between what 
those wages were in good times and 
what they were in bad times. He 
thought that was as fair a way as 
possible to approach the matter. The 
present Government came into Office, and 
he understood from the Civil Lord that 
in April last the scheme brought in for 
advancing the dockyard wages added 
something like £28,000 a year, and this 
year the advance would be £38,000. He 
did not quite understand whether the 
proposal to-day involved an advance in 
£38 ,000, i in addition to the £28,000 ad- 
vanced in April last. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : 
includes the other. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he understood, 
then, that the advanee was £38,000, 
making, together with what the late 
yovernment did, an advance of £118,000 
to the general wages of dockyard men. 
In addition to that direct advance, they 
were told to-day that the hours of labour 
had been reduced from 50 hours and 20 
minutes per week to 48 hours per week. 
He should not be doing justice to the 
character of the workmen to suppose that 
in the 48 hours they were going to do as 
much work as they had hitherto done in 
50 hours, and though the Civil Lord did 
not tell them so, he assumed it was not 
the intention of the Government to make 
any modification of the wages, having 
regard to the reduction of hours ; § in other 
words, the same would be paid for 48 
hours as hitherto had been paid for 50 
hours. He had made a calculation, and 
if that were so the cost to the country 
in the small loss of hours as it appeared 
would amount to £50,000 a year, so that 
in the last four years they should have 
paid in meal or malt the substantial 
sum of £168,000 upon a pay roll of 
£1,000,000 sterling a year. This was only 
setting the ball rolling for further and 
increased agitation, and that must be 
unsatisfactory to all Members of the 
House. The hon. Member for Battersea 
(Mr. Burns) said that the proper 
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rinciple was Trade Union wages and 

conditions. 
that was admitted there would be an end | 
to these discussions. The Civil Lord | 
very properly took up the question of | 
Trades Unions, and asked what was to | 
be the guiding spirit of the wages 
regulated by the Trades Unions. They | 
knew that the wages varied very con- 
siderably between good times and bad | 
times. He had a statement before him 
which showed that they varied to the | 
extent of something like 6s., 7s., and 
even 8s. a week between good and bad 
times. Then, again, they had a great 
variety between one district in the 
country and another. Shipwrights made 
au average of 30s. in one place, 33s. in 
another, and as much as 37s. 6d. in 
another. If they were to have Trades 
Union wages, which of these places was 
to be the guiding spirit? If there were 
to be Trades Union all the 
advantages dockyard men now had must 
go by the board, and they would make 
the dockyards the rendezvous of all the 
unemployed men engaged in the ship- 
building work in the country, and every 
one who went to the yards for employ- | 
ment was as much entitled to obtain it as 
any of the men occupied in their duties 
in the vard. That was one point for the 
consideration of the Dockyard Members. | 
Another was the higher they raised the 
cost of shipbuilding at the dockyards the 
keener became the competition with the 
private yards, and he believed that this 
House was not going to allow work to be 
done at the dockyards if the cost of perform- 
ing it was much higher than would be the | 
cost of performing similar work at private 
yards on the Tyne and the Clyde’ As 
he had said, this scheme put before them 
would not be a settlement. Much had | 
been said of what was called classified or 
graduated pay. But this scheme, except | 
as regarded shipwrights and joiners, was | 
one succession of classified or graduated | 
| 


wages, 


pay. Take the two first headings of the 
scheme—there was. no less a difference 
between trimmers and stokers than from 
2ls. to 27s. What was that but a 
graduated scale of payment according to 
their skill and intelligence? That it 
meant classification on page 9 of the 
Return the Admiralty said they could 
not admit the necessity, but seniority 
would always be taken into consideration 
in making selections for an advance ; 
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therefore, it was idle to say this scheme 


He would say at once if | did away with any grievances of classifi- 


cation. What he ventured to say to the 
House was this—that there ought to be 
an end put to this constant and regular 
yearly agitation, and this constant demand 
on the Government. It was asystem that 
was most demoralising to the men in the 
yards ; it produced an unsatisfactory state 
of feeling there, for each of the men in 


| the several trades were trying how best 


to obtain some advantage from the next 
House of Commons or the next Govern- 
ment. His feeling was that they should 
not get this matter settled unless the 
House took it up itself, and he thought 
the best course would be to refer this 
question of the men, their privileges and 
emoluments, to be considered by a Com- 
Let the Committee 
be fairly constituted, having upon it the 
Labour Representatives ; let them hear 
the men from the dockyards, the officers 
of the Admiralty, and then come to the 
House and say, “ We think so-and-so 
should be the seale of pay.” If that 
were done, he thought they would have 
a scheme that would have sufficient 
acceptance to prevent this constant re- 
currence of these Debates from year to 
year. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) thought that no one could have 
heard the statement of an intention to 
adopt the eight hours day in the Govern- 
ment dockyards without satisfaction ; but 
he did not agree with the last speaker, 
that it would mean a decrease in the 
amount of work per week that would be 
turned out. The experience of those 
who had already adopted the eight hours 
day was that the men turned out 
much work in the eight hours as they 
formerly turned out in the longer period, 
and he saw no reason why in the case 
of the dockyards the same thing should 
not hold good. But while he weleomed 
the statement of the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty and thoroughly agreed with 
him, that was not what the hou. Member 
for Devcnport (Mr. Kearley) asked for ; 
the hon. Member asked for bread, and 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty had 
given him a stone. Far be it from him, 
however, from saying the stone was not 
of as much value as the bread, for he 
was as strong an advocate of an eight 
hours day as well could be, but it was 
uot what the hon. Member had asked for, 


as 
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What the hon. Member asked for seemed 
to him to be fair and reasonable—namely, 
that the Government should pay the 
Trades Union rate of wages in their 
dockyards. And why had he to ask 
that ? Because the Resolution that the 
House carried last year, on the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Cambridge University (Sir J. 
Gorst), had not been carried out. If 
that Resolution had been carried out 
there would have been no need for the 
hon. Member to have moved his 
Motion. The hon. Member for Batter- 
sea (Mr. Burns) last year objected to 
this Resolution on the ground that it 
was too wide and too indefinite, and now 
he objected to the narrower Resolution on 
the ground that an eight hours day was 
being introduced, and that the two issues 
ought not to be confused. But why 


should it confuse the two issues ? The | 


hon. Member for Battersea seemed to 
him to take up a line that he was not 
used to. The hon. Member seemed to 
advocate the side of the employer of 
labour, and did not appear, as he usually 
did, as the Representative of labour. 

*Mr. J. BURNS said, he must protest 
against this misrepresentation of his 
speech. The whole of his contention 
was that they wanted a Trade Union 
wage, and because the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Kearley) did not ask 
for that but its equivalent, whatever 
that vague phrase meant, he protested 
against It. 

Mr. W. ALLEN said, at any rate, the 
hon. Member said he would vote against 
it, whilst they who supported this 
Motion said they called on the Govern- 
ment to adopt a Trade Union rate of 
wages. ‘The hon. Member for Battersea 
might not agree with that, but if they 
were right the hon. Member was voting 
against a Trade Union rate of wages in 
the dockyards. Then the hon. Member 
for Battersea asked if they would 
advocate the labourers in the dockyard 
giving up the privileges they now had 
if granted Trades Union wages? The 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Kear- 
ley) practically stated that the employés 
were willing to give up their present 
privileges if they were granted a Trade 
Union rate of wages. It seemed to him 


of vast importance that they should pay 
the workmen in the Government yards 
the current rate of wages in the trade, 


Mr. W. Allen 
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when in the contracts that the Govern- 
ment sent out for various things they 
inserted a clause that the employer 
of labour must pay to those who 
worked on those articles the eur- 
rent Trades Union rate of wages, 
If the Government did not pay the 
Trades Union rate of wages, then it 
would be natural for the employer to 
turn round and tell them to put their 
own house in order. But if the Govern- 
ment were to pay the Trades Union rate 
of wages and at the same time give con- 
tinuous employment, the consequences 
would be that they would get the pick 
of the men, and have their work better 
done. Surely it was not unreasonable to 
ask the Government to pay the Union 
rate of wages ? A private employer had 
| to make a profit, or, ifa company, to pay 
la dividend; but the Government were 
under no such obligation. The Resolu- 
tion asked them, in the first place, to pay 
a living wage, and, in the second place, to 
set a good example to private employers. 
But the Government were not doing 
either one or the other. For instance, 
the coopers at Devonport were paid 
from 10 to 25 per cent. less than the 
prices agreed upon by the London masters 
and the Coopers’ Trade Union. Surely 
that was not carrying out the spirit of the 
Resolution adopted by the House of 
Commons. Surely the Government, as 
a large employer of labour, should respect 
the agreement come to between the Re- 
presentatives of the men and the masters. 
Again, it was stated in evidence before 
the Labour Commission that while the 
average pay of ship-riggers in the Go- 
vernment yards was 4s. 4d. per day, the 
average pay in the great commercial 
centres of London, Liverpool, Hull and 
Newecastle-on-Tyne was 5s. 8d. per day. 
If the Government had carried out the spirit 
of the Resolution adopted by the House, 
it would have increased the wages of the 
ship-riggers by 1s. 4d. per day and the 
wages of the coopers by 10 to 25 per 
cent. per week. The Government would 
only treat their employés in a fair and 
generous manner when they carried 
out the wishes of by far the largest 
majority in the House. It was all very 
well to look at the question from the tax- 
payers’ point of view; but the working- 
classes’ point of view was clearly indi- 
cated during the recent struggle in the 
coal trade, when all working men sub- 
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scribed largely to help those who were out 
of work, and his opinion was thatthe tax- 
ayers would not object to this small 
addition to the taxes when they would 
know that the money would go into the 
pockets of the employés of the Govern- 
ment. He believed the Resolution to be 
a just and fair one, and if his hon. Friend 
pressed it to a Division he would cer- 
tainly support him by his vote. 


could not go into the details of 
dockyard question like the hon. Members 
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advantages, but he was sure that it had 
more disadvantages. For instance, a 
great number of men were kept upon the 
establishment who would uot be retained 
in private yards. There was also too 
much of family influence in the dockyards. 
Jobs were frequently done owing to 
family influence. What was worse, there 
were also Party jobs, and one of the 


/ worst Party jobs was committed by his 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he | 


this | 


who represented the dockyards, but he | 


would give his views as to the general 
principles which he thought ought to 
guide the Government in fixing the 
rages in the dockyards on grounds that 
were fair and right. He entirely con- 
curred in what had been said by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Battersea. There 
was very little in the speech of his hon. 
Friend that he did not find himself in 
complete agreement with, and he thought 
his hon. Friend had put the question on 
a sound and solid basis. There could be 
no doubt whatever that the time had 
come when they ought to put this ques- 
tion on some firm and definite basis, for 
they could no longer tolerate these con- 
stant appeals to the House by Represen- 
tatives of the dockyards. From the tax- 
payers’ point of view, he heartily sup- 
ported the recommendation of the hon. 
Member for Battersea. The Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty had said that in a great 
many respects the wages of the dockyard 
men were above Trades Union wages, and 
yet the hon. Member for Devonport 


own Party in 1878, when they puta large 
number of men on the dockyard establish- 
ment previous to a General Election. 
But both sides were in this respect tarred 
with the same brush, and either Party 
was no better and no worse than the 
other. He would like to see the establish- 
ment system abolished altogether, because 
then the jobs could not be perpetrated. 
The dockyards ought to be placed more 
in competition with the private yards, 
and he was certain that much of the work 
would be better done in the latter than in 
the former. He was sure that if they 
did away with the establishment. system 
and put the Government yards under the 
same conditions as the private yards it 
would be much better for the country. It 


was said that there were privileges 


'granted to the men by employers in 


asked that his constituents were to have | 


not only the advantage of Trades Union 
wages, but also the privileges and advan- 
tages which they enjoyed under the 
whole system. [Cries of “No!”] It 


private firms. Any concessions made to 
the men in private firms ought certainly 
to be retained, but there were exceptional 
privileges in the dockyards which ought 
to be abolished. The fact was, that they 
had gone on long enough trying to work 
the two systems side by side. He would 
advise the Government to give up the old 
establishment system and pay ‘Trades 
Union wages. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty had said they were trying to 
give wages which represented the average 
of Trades Union wages. But that system 
would not work, for they would have the 


was impossible that that could happen. ! Dockyard Representatives coming to the 
The dockyard men could not have their | House and insisting that the men should 
cake and eat it, and it was unfair to | be paid the highest point reached in wages 


working men in other parts of the country 
that dockyard men should out of Go- 
vernment money be paid higher wages 
than other working men _ received. 
That was an utterly impossible position, 
but undoubtedly it was the claim made 
by the hon. Member for Devonport. 
[Mr. Keartey : No, no.] At any rate, 
that was the view he took of the Resolu- 
tion before the House. He thought the 
establishment system in the dockyards 
a bad one, It was said it had many 





by the Trades Unions. The proper thing 
was to pay Trades Union wages pure and 
simple. He did not complain of the action 
of the Dockyard Representatives, but he 
should say that the pressure which was 
brought to bear upon Members of Parlia- 
ment by dockyard men and by Civil 
servants had become intolerable. He once 
served on a Commission where every 
member, regardless of Party, was so 
impressed with this fact that they were 
inclined to recommend that Civil servants 
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should be disfranchised. He believed 
that was what would happen if they had 
year after year this constant pressure 
brought to bear on the Dockyard Mem- 
bers, and then those Members using their 
political influence with the Government, 
especially when majorities were small, in 
order to raise the wages of dockyard 
employés. It was a form of bribery 
which ought not to be tolerated. 
Private bribery was bad enough, but 
bribing constituencies for the Member’s 
own private advantage with public 
money was the worst possible sort of 
bribery. There was another matter to 
which he would like to call attention. 
He was afraid one of the tendencies of 
this system would be to drive out of our 
dockyards and Government factories a 
great many old soldiers and sailors. He 
thought this House ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to find employment for these men. 
He had never been able to see why these 
men, if they were good men and able to 
do the work—and if otherwise they 
ought not to be employed at all—should 
have their pensions practically deducted 
from their wages. A man’s pension 
earned in the service of the State was 
his own property, and he ought to have 
the same wages as if he had not the pen- 
sion. He did not believe the remedy 
suggested by the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty—namely, a Committee of this 
House, would stop the evil for a single 
year. At least it would very soon be 
argued that the circumstances had altered 
since the Committee had met. What 
they wanted was some self-adjusting 
arrangement like Trades Union wages, 
and for that reason he heartily agreed 
with the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Battersea. 

Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff) said, that if 
this Motion was put to the House he 
should record his vote against it, and he 
should do so in the interests of the dock- 
yard workers themselves. There could 
be but one outcome from this perpetual 
movement in behalf of the dockyards— 
and although it might not be a very near 
one, it would come—and that was, to 
give a vast deal more work to the private 
establishments, and to bring about a 
great reduction in the construction staff 
of the dockyards. He should not be 
sorry to see that take place, because, 
looking to the spirit which animated 
these Debates, and seeing the dockyard 


Mr. Hanbury 
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men were so excessively dissatisfied 
with their lot, he saw no reason 
why this House should maintain 
the dockyards in a stronger position, 
Why were the establishments set up and 
maintained ? Entirely because they had 
a body of workmen working under very 
considerable privileges such as constant 
employment and constant income. But, 
if the dockyard men came to the House 
and asked that the differences between 
them and men employed outside should 
be removed, then the very ground on 
which the dockyard establishments were 
set up was taken away, and there was no 
reason why ships required for the Public 
Service should not be constructed in the 
private yards of the country. He agreed 
very much with what the hon. Member 
for Preston had said. This question had 
taken such an acute form that it seemed 
impossible in the House of Commons to 
give attention to any adequate aud liberal 
scale to the great naval affairs of the 
country because of this eternal cropping- 
up of dockyard grievances. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Notwithstanding that this discussion has 
lasted perhaps as long as time will very 
conveniently allow for it, it may not be 
out of place if I say a few words before 
we come toa conclusion on the matter. 
Although I have no direct connection 
with the Admiralty and its workers, yet 
as last year I was the mouthpiece of the 
Government on the question raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, I 
can say a few words with some degree of 
authority on the part of the Government. 
There are two subjects connected with this 
matter, upon neither of which I intend to 
say anything. First, as to the conduct and 
position of the Dockyard Members. There 
may be a good deal to be said on both 
sides of that question, but it is not a 
pleasant question on which to embark, 
and therefore I will leave it aside. The 
other subject is the question of the 
grievances which workmen in the dock- 
yards complain of. That would be a proper 
question to deal with on the Navy Esti- 
mates, but it has no immediate connection 
with the Resolution before the House. 
That Resolution asks the House of Com- 
mons to determine that the men employed 
in the dockyards shall receive, according 
to some vague sort of definition, Trades 
Union rates of wages. There is one 
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condition which ought to attach to any 
such Resolution as that before the House, 
and that is that it should, if possible, 
unanimously commend itself to the Mem- 
bers of the House. The two previous 
Instructions that have been passed by the 
House have been agreed to unanimously, 
as it is very desirable that such Instruc- 
tions should be. But it isapparent that this 
Resolution cannot be carried unanimously. 
The Motion has been strongly supported 
by some hon. Gentlemen who represent 
dockyard constituencies, but it has been 
attacked by others. It has been by no 
one more forcibly opposed than by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Battersea ; 
and I venture to think that on a question 
like this my hon. Friend the Member for 
Battersea is a great authority, even a 
greater authority than some of those who 
have found fault with what he has said. 
My hon. Friend pointed out that the 
Resolution is at once vague and narrow 
in its effect. I do not think myself, 
speaking frankly, that it is a Motion 
which the Government of the day should 
be justified in accepting. We have fully 
accepted the principle that the current 
rate of wages in a district ought to be 
paid both in the Government workshops 
and by its contractors. The Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty cited the carefully- 
considered terms—which, I think, I may 
quote again—stating the present view of 
the Admiralty’s position under the 
Instructions of the House. The words 
are :— 

“That the Admiralty should remunerate its 
workmen on a scale which, taking everything 
into consideration, is not inferior to that of out- 
side workmen of the same or an analogous 
class ; and, if at any time it be shown that any 
trade or section of a trade is receiving less than 
it ought to receive, it is the duty of the Depart- 
ment to set the matter right.” 

Now, how have we carried out this 
direction? I challenge any Member of 
the House to mention a case in which, 
when the Departments have been informed 
that lower wages than those stated are 
being paid by the contractor, the matter 
has not been immediately investigated, 
and, if it has been found a fair complaint, 
has not been at once set right. This 
course has been carried out with the 
greatest fidelity by every Department of 
the Government. The workmen directly 
employed by the Government have from 
time to time received a considerable in- 
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crease of wages, and we have iu that way 
given proof that it is our desire to do 
exactly what is prescribed. If we were 
to accept a Union rate of wages we should 
have to know, as has been abundantly 
pointed out to-night, whether it is to be 
the Union rate in the locality or a general 
average Union rate, the payment of which 
would probably cause as much discon- 
tent as if you were to put Union rates of 
wages aside altogether. This being the 
way in which the Government have 
carried out, and will continue to carry 
out, the Instructions of the House, is it 
desirable to fetter their hands by passing 
this vague Resolution? I agree with 
the hon. Member for Cardiff that the 
men in the dockyard, and those who here 
plead their cause, ought to take care that 
they do not push matters a little too far. 
We are all ready to maintain these great 
establishments iu full efficiency, At the 
same time, our principle is to give a fair 
share of work to private workshops and the 
great shipbuilding yards in other parts of 
the country ; and if the establishments 
in the South of England become too 
costly or make work difficalt and incon- 
venient, there is an easy remedy, which 
is to transfer the larger part of the ship- 
building to the private yards, I do not 
say it would be desirable to do this to 
too large an extent; and it is certainly 
not the policy of the Government, or 
likely to be that of any Government, to 
displace large quantities of labour in the 
Government establishments; but it is 
worth the while of the workmen con- 
cerned to take to heart the warning given 
to-night that if repeated efforts are made 
under Parliamentary pressure to raise the 
scale of wages to an undue extent, there 
is always a simple remedy, which, how- 
ever, I believe the House of Commons 
would be reluctant to adopt. There is 
another reason why I think the Govern- 
ment may be trusted to act reason- 
ably in this matter. The hon. Member 
for Battersea took that line, and the hon. 
Member for Neweastle-under-Lyme, I ob- 
serve, from his greater knowledge and 
wider experience, proceeded to lecture 
my hon. Friend and to point out the line 
he ought to have taken. But wé have 
done more than this—we have acted in a 
remarkable manner in other respects than 
in regard to this matter of fair wages. 
The announcement that my hon. Friend 
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has made to-night as to the introduction 
of a 48 hours week is a very remarkable 
aud significant announcement. No one 
has had a larger share in pushing 
forward that question than my hon. 
Friend and countryman who sits 
below the Gangway. I was able 
some time ago to announce this 
policy in connection with the War Office. 
I was not surprised that the Admiralty 
hesitated or delayed a little in following 
that example, because, as is well known, 
the factories with which I have to deal 


are the very kind of factories or shops | 


that lend themselves easily and without 
much complication, to the adoption of 
shorter hours, whereas the establishments 
of the Admiralty are more scattered 
and various, and render necessary great 
circumspection and careful inquiry. The 
hou. Member for Preston has spoken of 
the conditions we have had to impose in 
introducing shorter hours. I think he a 
little exaggerated what has happened. 
In making concessions of this kind the 
Government have a right to ask from the 
men in their employment some concession 
in return. There is no denying the fact 
that in Government factories there is a 
little more indulgence and laxity than 
there is in private yards. There are little 
indulgences and irregularities allowed in 
Government establishments which are not 
permitted in private yards, and all that 
has been done is to reduce those little 
privileges which the workman can very 
well give up when so much is being done 


for him; and I am glad to say that, to | 


the best of my information, there has 


been no substantial complaint whatever | 
from any of the men. Of course, when 


the question of wages is dealt with,we come 


at once to the whole question of establish- | 
meuts. I am of opinion, and have | 


never failed to express the opinion in 
this House, that establishments are the 
greatest mistake in the world. The 
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| there is a strong feeling in the direction 
of a uniform arrangement, I can see 
no objection to carrying further the 
movement towards what I should call 
the liberation of labour in publie dock- 
yards. I have only ove word more to 
say. With regard to the employment of 
old soldiers and sailors, which my hon, 
Friend has referred to, 1 very much 
sympathise with the desire to employ 
them, and am also opposed to counting 
their pensions as any part of their pay, 
but in many cases they are not fit to 
perform the ordinary day’s work of an 
able-bodied man. The work will be very 
loyal and honest work so far as it goes, 
but old soldiers and sailors are not fitted 
for every kind of employment. There- 
fore, much is not to be expected in that 
| direction, but I should be very sorry if any 
| trade movement should have the effect of 
| making the employment of such men in 
Government establishments impossible. 
Having said this much, and after the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Civil 
| Lord, and the general expression of the 
opinion of the House, I would appeal to 
/my hon. Friend the Member for Devon- 
| port to withdraw his Motion. He has 
gained the advantage of having the 
| matter discussed at great length, and, ou 
'the whole, I_ think in a sympathetic 
| spirit. I would venture to ask iny hon, 
| Friend whether it would not be better, 
jin the interests of those for whom he 
acts, to withdraw his Motion. 
{| Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): I should not have taken any 
| part in this protracted Debate if it had 
not been for one or two observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down. He sounded what I thought 
a timely note of warning to the dockyard 
_employés. He said that if the pressure 
to which the House is year by year sub- 
| jected becomes intolerable, there is a very 
} 





simple remedy—namely, to gradually 


country would be much better served if | reduce the Government establishments 
there were no establishments at all, if | and put the work out elsewhere. Some 
there were no established men— no} six or seven years ago, in conjunction 
men going on for pension—and if the | with my right hon. Friend near me, I had 
whole of the men could be treated in the | to face the very difficulty which the right 
same way as they were in private yards.| hon. Gentleman anticipates. I was 


But there would be a great deal of diffi- | suddenly called upon to undertake the 
culty in introducing a new system and | affairs ef the Admiralty at a time when 
discontinuing the old. There would be | the dockyards were in much disfavour. 
a long time during which there would be | Their work, though good, was costly and 
men under each system. If, however ‘dilatory, and there was a strong move- 
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ment made, particularly among those to 
whom I am politically opposed, to bring 
about the abolition of the dockyards as 
building establishments, and their main- 
tenance for repairs only. I want the 
dockyard employés clearly to understand 
that if such a proposition is ever made, 
for every political vote the dockyard 
employés can command the shipwrights 
in other parts of England can command 
10. Therefore, if any attempts are made 
by political pressure and influence to 
improve the position of the dockyard 
employés at the expense of the rest of the 
community, it is very easy to see that 
there is a practical and effectual remedy. 
My right hon, Friend and I had a very 
unpleasant task to try and reform the 
dockyards and place them on such a basis 
as would enable them to compete with 
modern appliances in private yards. I 
am bound to say that the results of the 
reforms we have carried out have been 


Government Employés 


most remarkable. The work of the 
dockyards during the past five or six 


years has been such that it holds its own 
well with that of the best private yards 
in the country. But dockyard employés 
must not presume too much on the good 
work they have done in the past. I 
agree with everything the Minister for 
War has said. The Government as 
employers of labour ought to set an 
example. I am glad the hours have been 
reduced. I believe that where proper 
supervision is exercised and men are 
made to do their best, eight hours are 
about as much as an able-bodied man can 
do; but, of course, under the exigencies 
of the Publie Service overtime has been 
and may be necessary, and the present 
reduction ought to be associated with the 
understanding that overtime may occa- 
sionally have to be worked, though it 
ought not to be the chronie condition of 
the Publie Service. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that he 
thought establishments were a mistake. 
On that the opinion of those in the 
employ of the Admiralty must, to a large 
extent, be consulted, and almost all the 
20,000 employed are in favour of the 


continuous employment the establish- 
ments afford. I believe it would bea 
mistake to attempt their reduction. 


There is no desire on the part of the 
great majority of the House to treat 
otherwise than fairly all those employed 
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in the dockyards ; but I hope the moral 
of this Debate will be taken to heart by 
the Dockyard Representatives and those 
they represent. What is wanted isa 
little more backbone in Parliamentary 
candidates, I think the results of the 
Debate will be to this effeet—that whilst 
the dockyard employés, whom I am 
bound to look upon as amongst the pick 
of the artizans of the United Kingdom, 
will be fairly dealt with, if their Repre- 
sentatives yield unduly to political pres- 
sure, the House will stiff-backed 
enough to pay no attention to them. 
Mr. KEARLEY said, that after 
listening attentively to the remarks of 
the Secretary for War, which he under- 
stood to be practically a repetition of 
what the Civil Lord had said—for he 
was unfortunate enough not to be able 
to catch the full purport of his remarks 
—he felt the undertaking given by the 
Government to have these matters, 
whenever they might be proved to be 
worthy of reconsideration, thoroughly 
inquired into perfectly satisfactory. He 
did not abate from the position he had 
taken up—that it would be beneficial that 
Trades Union wages should be introduced. 
But he felt satisfied with the undertaking 


in the Dockyards. 


be 


given by the Secretary for War. He 
asked to be allowed to withdraw his 


Motion, and he took the opportunity of 
thanking the Government for their great 
concession so far as regarded the redue- 
tion of the hours of labour to 48 was 
concerned, 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said, that 
in successive years he had heard the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Kearley) and 
his Colleagues, and the Members of the 
Government, make the same _ identical 
speeches, and it seemed to him that, 
unless some step was taken to bring 
about a fixed arrangement with the 
dockyard men, they would every Session 
waste at least one day over these 
matters. It depended upon how pliable 
the House was, or how much backbone 
it exhibited, whether wages were raised 


or were continued as at present. He 


thought that the system in operation in 
the dockyards was a bad one—altogether 
out of date according to present ideas of 
labour and relations between employers 
and employed. Public shipbuilding yards 
might have been absolutely necessary at 
one time, when there were no private 
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yards to compete with them, and when 
men, if they left the Government ser- 
vice, could not be replaced ; but now the 
work in the private yards was done quite 
as well as hat varried out in the dock- 
yards. He saw no reason why the 
regulations in force in private yards 
should not be adopted in the dockyards. 
If a man did a certain amount of work 
why not pay him forit accordingly ? If 
the votes for candidates in dockyard 
constituencies were to be given according 
to the number of gratuities obtained for 
the men these Debates would take place 
every year. So long as money could be 
squeezed out of the Public Exchequer 
by Parliamentary pressure, so long would 
the dockyard men remain dissatisfied. 
As for classification, no doubt, theoreti- 
cally, it was a good thing, but, practically, 
it could not be carried out. The practice 
of paying men on a different scale on the 
ground that some were more skilled than 
others was fast dying outin private yards, 
one universal rate of wages being paid. 
He would abolish the establishment 
system altogether, and pay the men the 
rates customary in the Trades Unions. 
He had had many fights with the Trades 
Unions, sometimes having beaten them 
and sometimes having been beaten, and 
he had no doubt he should have other 
fights with them. Generally speaking, 
however, he got on very well with them ; 
and if he had any influence at the Admi- 
ralty he should advise the adoption of 
the system whereby men would be taken 
on when they were required, paid the 
Trades Union rate of wages, and sent 
away when they were not wanted. That 
system worked well in the private yards, 
and he did not see why it should not 
work equally well in the Government 
dockyards. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S8.E.) said, 
that the hon. Member for Preston had 
talked about employing old soldiers in 
the dockyards, but he had not meant 
decrepit individuals of 70 or $0, such as 
were in the mind of the Secretary for 
War, but Reservists averaging from 25 to 
30 years of age. Such men were as fit 
for employment in the dockyards as any 
workmen could be. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. Wolff 


{COMMONS} 
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THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, before referring to the 
condition of the Naval Reserve, he would 
say a few words upon Lord Spencer's 
Memorandum. It was a new departure 
for the Admiralty, which would have a 
great and lasting effect, in manning the 
Navy to introduce seamen from the 
Merchant Service for the Reserve. He 
was not one of those who clung to the 
superstition that no one could ever make 
a good seaman for the Navy who had not 
been brought up to it froma boy, It 
was now proposed to introduce 800 men 
from the Merchant Service, and what he 
wanted to know was on what terms they 
would enter the Service. Probably the 
right hon. Gentleman would tell them 
when he introduced the Estimates what 
he intended to do in that respect. Would 
they enter on the same terms and condi- 
tions as the men already in the Service, 
or would they Le considered as short ser- 
vice men only passing through the Service, 
in a few years to form the nucleus of a 
further considerable and very valuable 
Reserve ? In considering this question 
of the Naval Reserve, three questions 
arose: First, what number of men were 
enrolled for that purpose ; secondly, 
what was the quality of the men when 
they were obtained ; and, thirdly, were 
the men nominally in reserve really 
available ? Nominally, the Reserve at 
present consisted of three portions: the 
first-class, 10,000 men ; second-class, 
roughly, 10,000 ; and then the pensioners 
and firemen, about 6,000; in round 
numbers about 26,000, including boys. 
How many of these men could be counted 
upon in time of war ? Sir George Tryon’s 
Committee inquired into the subject some 
years ago, and came to the conclusion in 
their Report that 10,000 men might be 
obtained immediately, though it was 
rather difficult to judge upon what basis 
they formed their opinion. That esti- 
mate, of course, had reference to the early 
period of a war, and for ascertaining how 
many might be got as time wept on, say 
in a year or so, no figures were available; 
but as far as he was able to see, dis- 
counting the pensioners, if out of the 
26,000 men 20,000 could be got, we might 
consider ourselves lucky, say, after war 
had been going on for a year. Was the 
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Royal Naval Reserve, then, sufficient for 
our requirements? That was a very 
difficult question, as the Committee he 
had just referred to had evidently found. 
His own rough estimate was that our 
seamen, including coastguards and men 
employed in harbour duties, would be 
enough to man the Fleet in ordinary 
times. But in time of war the ordinary 
strength would have to be increased by 
at least 10 per cent., or 6,000 men. Then 


the question of waste in war time arose. | 


That, again, was extremely difficult to 


gauge, and the only way to arrive at it) 


would be from the Admiralty’s figures in 
former wars, assuming that the duties 
would be roughly the same. Taking 10 
per cent., another 6,000 men would be 
required, leaving 8,000 men in the 
Reserve for the expansion of all kinds 
required to be provided for in time of 
war, which would be very large. We 
should probably find ourselves, after we 
had been at war for a year or so, in the 
old difficulty and straits from the want of 
men. After the last great war the 
strength of the Navy fell to 50,000, and 
in war time it had been rapidly raised to 
120,000, It was obvious, therefore, that 


a much larger increase than the 8,000 he | 


had given would be required. For both 
Army and Navy all soldiers and sailors 
must recognise the necessity of having a 


trained, or semi-trained, Reserve to fall | 
Right hon. Gentlemen on | 


back upon. 
both sides of the House had done a great 
deal to improve the condition of the Navy ; 
but the attention of the Admiralty was 
still further required to increasing the 
Reserve, an important measure which 
could be carried out at very small cost. 
These 26,000 men cost something like 
£205,000, as against the cost of 50,000 
men employed in the Fleet. If it was 
possible to get even a semi-trained bady 
of men to fall back upon it was well worth 
the Admiralty’s while toconsider whether 
they should not extend the endeavours 


they had already made in that direction. , 
ments to men to leave the Service and 


The conclusion he had arrived at was 
that the nominal Reserve, at present num- 
bering about 26,000 persons, in reality 
left only about 20,000 men available, a 
number hardly likely to supply the 
ordinary waste which would occur in 
time of war. That being so, it was 


necessary to cast about for possible fields 
from which to draw additional Reserves. 
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There was, first of all, the Mercantile 
Marine ; but the Committee to which he 
had referred thought we could hardly 
expect materially to increase the 10,000 
men already drawn from that source. 
The second-class Reserve, also num- 
bering approximately 10,000 men, were 
mainly drawn from the fishing population, 
and that seemed one of the most likely 
and desirable fields from which additional 
Reserves might be drawn. The condi- 
tious under which the second-class Re- 
serve men were invited to join were not 
very favourable, but he hoped that cer- 
tain changes iu these conditions being 
made, a few thousand more men would 
be obtained from the fishing population. 
Probably firemen could not be obtained 
from any other source than the Mercan- 
tile Marine, but they might be recruited 
in considerably larger numbers. Another 
source whence men might be secured was 
to be found in the bluejackets and marines 
who had left the Service at the end of 
their first 10 years’ engagement. Those 
men were, on an average, about 30 years 
of age when they left the Service, and 
he thought that about 5,000 of these 
men could be obtained for service, and 
that they would constitute one of the 
best classes of the Reserve obtainable. 
He should like to know what were the 
objections of the Admiralty to make an 
offer to these men for another 15 or 20 
years of service? As far as the quality 
of these men was concerned, he thought 
every one would agree that it was good, 
but the system of drill was not very 
favourable for getting well-drilled men 
when the time came to call them out. 
Too much reliance should not be placed 
upon the pensioners. Many of them 
were men getting on in years, though of 
course they were nominally available for 
service. With regard to the 5,000 men 
who might be obtained on leaving the 
Service at the end of their first 10 years’ 
engagement, many people objected to any 
proposal which would hold out induce- 


become Reserve men at the end of 10 
years—that we should be losing even 
more of our good men than we do at 
present. At the same time, predominant 
weight ought to be given to the consider- 
ation that we ought to have large and 
well-drilled Reserves, such as existed in 


‘all other Armies and Navies, formed by 
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{COMMONS} 


passing men more rapidly through the | 


Service. He urged the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, therefore, to secure these valu- 
able men, who would form the backbone 
of the Naval Reserve. The advantage 
in getting marines as well as bluejackets 
was that tley also were well-drilled men, 
and used to ships. The system pursued 
at present was not ealeulated to 
obtain well-drilled men when the 
time came for calling them out. No 
doubt, a fair number of the men came 
up for their annual 28 days’ drill. From 
a variety of causes, taking the whole 
Naval Reserve, they were by no means 
so proficient in their drill as the official 
Reports would lead people to suppose. 
The Admiralty deserved, he must say, 
much credit for the proposals in refer- 
ence to the training of the men, which 
were very valuable, and he congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman upon them. 
He should, however, like to have some 
assurance that the Admiralty felt the 
necessity of providing a large and full 
reserve—one upon which they could 
count, and that they should have it 
well drilled. If that were so, the 
country generally would feel much 
greater satisfaction. Having concluded 
this part of his remarks—and he must 
say that he had not hostilely criticised 
the Reserve—he would pass on to 


another question of reserves—not of 


men, but of ammunition. He was sorry 
to say that upon that point there was 
some reasonable fault to find. But be 
was in the difficulty that he could not 
very well give the details he might 
happen to know about the quantities of 
ammunition at disposal. As a matter of 
fact, he thought his right hon. Friend 
would admit that the reserve ammuni- 
tion had been allowed to fall considerably 
below the mark at which it ought to 
stand. He believed that in the last year 
or 18 months some increase had been 
made in the stocks at Malta, Gibraltar, 
and other places, but a short time ago 
they were certainly below what they 
ought to be. He would not go into 
details upon this matter, but the Govern- 
ment could not expect them to pass over 
in silence so significant a matter. What 
did it mean ? It meant that when action 


took place abroad, and ships went to get 

their stores, they would find nothing like 

the quantity they wanted. Let 
Commander Bethell 


them, 
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for goodness sake, whatever else they 
did, keep a good reserve of ammunition ! 
The supplies of ammunition and of coals 
should alike be looked after. Ships were 
of no use without ammunition and coal, 
He would not pursue that question 
further, but cherished the hope that the 
Admiralty were fully alive to the urgeney 
of the matter. 

ApmiraLt FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, that at this hour of the 
night he did not intend to make any 
remarks at great length. He was quite 
willing to be amiable if the right hon, 
Gentleman would only meet him, and 
would be briefer than he intended 
if he would only listen to a logical argu- 
ment. They had been for five hours 
listening to dockyard grievances and dis- 
cussing dockyard matters. He ventured 
to think that the dockyards existed for 
the good of the Service, and not the 
Service for the good of the dockyard ; 
but measuring their relative importance 
by the length of discussion, one would 
imagine that the dockyards were of 
paramount importance, and the Navy of 
very second-rate importance — indeed, 
Why did the Government listen to dock- 
yard grievances? —_ Because there was a 
concentrated voting power. He and his 
brother officers had brought grievances 
before the House over and over again. 
Last year he did so, and had done so so 
often that he was sick of doing it any 
more. They had been givena hearing, 
and sometimes a smile from the Treasury 
Jench, but that was all. The next year 
came, and they went over the same pro- 
Now if the right hon. Gentleman 
would say that these things should be 
referred to the Committee now sitting, 
presided over by the late Sea Lord, he 
would sit down at once, because he agreed 
that that was not the place to ventilate 
their grievances in detail. |The men in 
the Coastguard complained that they 
were not given the 2d. per day re-engage- 
ment money after 10 years ; officers of 
the Coastguard and chief boatmen were 
not given the sum to which they 
thought they were equitably entitled for 
new uniforms: to second-class leading 
stokers the 2d. per day re-engagement 
money was refused, nor did leading 
stokers get an increase of pay of 3d. per 
day at the end of four years ; chief engine- 
room artificers claimed that a limited 
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number amongst then ought certainly to 


have warrant rank; warrant officers 
wished to be granted the titles of fleet 
gunner, fleet boatswain, or fleet carpen- 
ter. These were all grievances which 
might all be referred to the Committee if 
the right hon. Gentleman would only say 
so. With regard to the transport service, a 
very delicate question had been asked by 
the right hon. Member for the Ormskirk 
Division. He knew what the right hon. 
Member was aiming after. It was to 
abolish the Indian troopships and to get 
the troops carried in hired transports, 
and he would fight the hon. Gentleman 
upon that by-and-bye. He would venture 
to suggest a solution of that difficulty. 
It was to take the man-of-warsmen out 
of troopships and fill up their places by 
Royal Naval Reserve men. Then they 
would have their Naval Reserve always 
available, and the best school for the 
training of stokers would still be kept 
going. ‘The officers would also benefit, 
for the troopships were coming and 
going in bad weather, and there was 
plenty of experience to be gained on 
board of them. There was another point. 
He had asked for a Return of the waste 
of seamen of the Royal Navy at the end 
of 10 years, but he was told it would 
take up too much time to prepare. 
Therefore, he had to guess what became 
of them. One-third of them returned, 
one-third went into civil life, and they 
hoped the other third went into the 
Naval Reserve. He strongly impressed 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
necessity of looking after these men, so 
that they should not be lost. Whether it 
was 500 or 1,000 a year or less it was 
very necessary to look after them, for 
they were the most valuable men that 
they had leaving the Service at the end 
of 10 years. There was no reason 
why they should not be induced to enter 
the Fleet Reserve. It was very hard 
that the men whose grievances he had 
been ventilating should have a deaf ear 
turned to those grievances merely be- 
cause they could not concentrate their 
votes in a dockyard town. On their 
behalf he ventured to appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and he hoped he 
would not appeal in vain. 

Mr. J.H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
said, he spoke as a Naval Reserve man 
who had served his time in the Royal 
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Naval Reserve and might claim to have 
some slight knowledge of the Reserve. 
He wanted to point out some reasons 
why British seamen would not enrol with 
the Reserve. They had been told of the 
necessity of building more ships, but his 
experience, as a practical seaman, was 
that before they built more ships they 
must have more men, and they must be 
practical men. Before they could be got 
to do sothey would have to be convinced 
that in times of peace there would be a 
reasonable probability of their obtaining 
employment. So far from this being the 
vase at present, the best men in the 
Mercantile Navy, which was the back- 
bone of the country, were being ousted 
by foreigners. Only last week he read 
of one patriotic British firm who had dis- 
charged 400 men and employed Lascars 
in their place simply because the Govern- 
ment tried to give them protection under 
the Employers’ Liability Act. That was 
the case of Smith Bros., of Glasgow, 
who received a large subsidy from the 
Government under a mail contract ; and 
by-and-bye he should have to say some- 
thing as to why the Trades Union rate of 
wages were not paid to the Lascars they 
employed. In addition to these Lasears 
large numbers of foreigners were em- 
ployed on board ship, and he wanted to 
know how dare the Government 
ask the British seamen and firemen 
to enrol in the Naval Reserve 
to protect their property in the 
time of war when they would not give 
them employment in times of peace, 
because they asked for a living wage ? 
Of course, they were told that preference 
was given to the foreigner because he 
was more reliable and more steady. 
Then why did not they man the Navy 
with foreigners ? There were plenty of 
unemployed Germans, Swedes, Italians, 
and Greeks who would be glad to take 
the place of the British seamen. He 
was surprised that any sailor or fireman 
could be induced to join the Reserve at 
all under the conditions imposed. The 
three months which must now be served 
at sea every year interfered with the 
good employment which the best men of 
the Mereantile Marine could obtain on 
land. A sailor would not lose his 
seamanlike qualities because he had not 
been to sea for a year or two. He 
would be prepared to go on board ship 
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to-morrow and do his work as well as 
ever he did. The Admiralty had re- 
cently been enrolling a large number 
of stokers for the Reserve, and these 
were actually paid 3s. a week more than 
the able seamen who had gone through 
five years’ training. The wages should be 
equal, though the stokers’ wages should 
not be reduced. It was a miserable 
pittance enough for the men on whom 
the Government must rely in time of 
war, because they had not got enough 
men by 10,000 to man present ships if 
they were put into commission. They 
might make their ships in three years, 
but they could not make their men in 
that time. Therefore, they would 
require an additional 5,000 or 6,000, and 
he wanted to know where they would 
get them from if they were not drawn 
from the Mercantile Marine ? We were 
not making sailors in the Mercantile 
Marine. Very few ships carried appren- 
tices. He thought the Government 
eould alter that state of affairs; they 
could pass a law compelling shipowners 
to carry a certain number of apprentices 
on board their ships. Probably there 
were not more than 5,000 apprentices in 
the whole of the Mercantile Marine 
drafted over or stolen from foreign ships 
by the aid of the crimps. There would 
not be enough men even to man the 
Mercantile Marine. Another reason 
which deterred men from entering the 
Reserve was that the privilege of pension 
was not ensured to them until they were 
60 years of age and after 20 years of 
service, and the pension itself was a very 
small one. Few Reserve seamen lived 
to get the pension, and, at the present 
time, although the pension scheme had 
existed 26 years, not more than 100 men 
were now in the enjoyment of it. It was 
difficult for any man over 45 years of 
age to get employment on British ships 
at all. When he showed the sign of 
grey hairs he was told he was not 
wanted. The Government would not 
suffer much by the reduction of age, for, 
after all, it was only a question of £12 a 
year. He thought if the Government 
refused to enter into mail contracts with 
any company except they carried a cer- 
tain number of apprentices it would be a 
useful step to take. He thought the 
Government might also give further en- 
couragement to Naval Reserve officers, 


Mr. J. H. Wilson 
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who would be very useful in case of war, 
Then, again, if they wanted to encourage 
seamen to join the Navy, they must im- 
prove the conditions existing in the 
Navy. If they compared the life of a 
sailor with that of a soldier, he ventured 
to say that the soldier's condition 
was much better than that of any 
seaman in the Royal Navy. There 
was not so much tyranny practised, 
for one thing, upon the soldier as upon 
the sailor. They would have to im- 
prove the condition of the men in the 
Navy all round before they would be able 
to induce the men to come from the Mer- 
cantile Marine into the Navy. The food 
supply also wanted to be improved, for 
now it is far from being satisfactory. He 
thought the question of promotion ought 
to be equally considered. The men in 
the Navy had not the same opportunities 
of promotion as in the Army, and he said 
it was about time that in this country 
it became possible for a man on board 
ship to go from the lowest rung of the 
ladder to the highest. He hoped the 
Government would do their best to bring 
about reforms with a view of encouraging 
employment for the British seamen in 
times of peace. The seamen for over 16 
years had been agitating outside the 
House of Commons for the pension age 
to be reduced from 60 to 50, but no 
attention had been paid by either Liberal 
or Tory Government to that demand. 
Now that they had a Liberal Govern- 
ment in power which was doing justice 
to Government employés, he was sure 
the claim of seamen would not go un- 
heeded, and that what could be done 
would be done on their behalf. 

*Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) said he, in common with 
many Members, had been much disap- 
pointed by the speech he had just heard, 
because he had hoped that from a practical 
seaman they would have had something 
better than a speech which was purely 
theoretical and in the clouds. The hon. 
Member had spoken of the employment 
of foreigners in the Mercantile Marine. 
He spoke in evident ignorance of the 
facts, and did not know that shipowners 
had stated over and over again that they 
were often obliged to employ foreigners, 
because strikes were fomented in this as 
in other industries, not in consequence of 
the industrial necessities of the situation 
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but because professional agitators chose 
to interfere in order to make money for 
themselves. Alluding to other equally 
strange statements in the hon. Member’s 
speech, he said, the fact, however, re- 
mained, that at the present moment more 
men were offering their services as sea- 
men and firemen in the Royal Navy than 
could be taken on. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON: The seamen 
are not offering their services, but the 
superintendents in the Mercantile Marine 
offices are being paid so much for every 
man they can entrap into the Naval 
Reserve. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I am 
certain that is not the case. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON: I say it is 
true. 

*Sirn G. BADEN-POWELL said, it 
was a very grave accusation to bring 
against any Government that they entrap 
men for any purpose whatever, and he 
would leave the Representative of 
the Government to deal with that 
accusation. What he wanted to come 
to was the actual condition of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and he hoped 
they would pass from this cloudy discus- 
sion of theory to the facts of the case. 
For many years past he had taken an 
interest in the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
all his life he had had much to do with 
seamen. It was probably not very well 
known that in yachts there were em- 
ployed something like 25,000 to 28,000 
men who were capable seamen—a class not 
yet drawn upon as reserves, and who ought 
to be most useful in the Navy. There 
were certain grievances of the men which 
ought to be remedied. The present Ad- 
ministration had carried to a successful 
issue some reforms initiated by the pre- 
vious Administration. ‘There were one or 
two points in respect to the firemen now 
pressing for consideration. One was the 
question of certificates of discharge, which 
had to be signed by the engineer before 
the men could receive their retaining 
fee. He thought it would be a great 
improvement if these firemen could re- 
ceive the fee on the Board of Trade 
certificate of discharge instead of having 
to wait for the engineer, Another point 
was that the firemen desired to become, 
as far as possible, on a level with the 
combatant men on board ship. They 
would also like in the different ports to 
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have a representative appointed who 
should look ufter their interests, and 
look after both the registrations and 
applications and the money affairs of 
those already in the Service. Much ob- 
servation and experience had strengthened 
him in the opinion that the Naval 
Reserve seamen were not so well treated 
as they ought to be. He ought to be put 
more on a par with the bluejackets of 
the Royal Navy. He had himself some- 
thing to do with the fight for the reten- 
tion for them of the uniform of the 
Royal Navy, and they managed to retain 
the jumpers. That might seem a small 
matter, but it had a considerable effect ; 
and the more they could do to put the 
men on a level with the bluejackets the 
more grateful they would be. There 
was one great grievance this valuable 
Force had, and this was one which had been 
put by the hon. Member who last spoke, 
and that was the question of pensions. 
That affected them very seriously. Many 
a young man hesitated to join the Force 
because he knew his pension was very 
doubtful in the future. The one main 
point which militated against the present 
policy in regard to the Royal Naval 
Reserve was the total inadequacy of the 
numbers of the Reserve to meet the 
exigencies of the future. The Admiralty 
in their Memorandum said that the men 
came forward “in sufficient numbers,” 
but this meaut merely that the numbers 
were sufficient to reach an inadequate 
limit. Any Admiralty that wished to 
face the difficulties of the near future 
must create a larger Naval Reserve, and 
he trusted that the matter would receive 
the anxious consideration of the present 
Ministry. He himself would never let 
the question drop, and he had nodoubt that 
he would be supported by many Members 
on both sides of the House. As to the 
officers of the Royal Naval Reserve, he 
had seen how much they benefited by 
going to sea for prolonged periods in 
men-of-war, and his experience was that 
the same remark applied to the men. 
Men who served a considerable time in a 
man-of-war acquired habits of discipline 
and got to understand the routine and 
the mechanism of a battleship. He was 
perfectly convinced that in the naval 
battles of the future the place where the 
nerve, the coolness and the courage would 
be most needed would be below decks, 
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in the midst of a mass of machinery. 
The work must be properly carried on 
below decks during an engagement as it 
Was carried on in the engine room of the 
‘Calliope during the celebrated hurricane 
at Samoa in which every vessel but she 
was driven ashore. When one remem- 
bered how largely it would be necessary 
to depend upon the men of the Royal Naval 
Reserve below decks one saw at once how 
necessary it was that they should serve 
for considerable periods on board men- 
of-war. He was convinced from what he 
had seen of the officers of the Royal 
Naval Reserve that if the @icers of our 
Mercantile Marine were favourable to the 
Reserve the men would follow them into 
it. Some of the very bat seamen now 
living were the officers of great hant 
ships. These men if they would enter 
the Royal Naval Reserve would be fol- 
lowed by the very best class of seamen, 
and he thought that everything that was 
possible ought to be done to promote the 
popularity of the Reserve with the 
officers. He was sorry that the action 
which had recently been taken in giving 
precedence to the officers of the Indian 
Marine over those of the Royal Naval 
Reserve had produced a bad effect on the 
Reserve, and he hoped that the just 
grievance felt by the officers of the Re- 
serve on the subject would be done away 
with. He would say no mor esent, 
hut intended to do all iat in his 
power to promote the interests of that 
most necessary portion of our Naval 
Forces, the Royal Naval Reserve. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he was eitirely in accord 
with the hon. Member who had just sat 
down in regard to the pensions of the 
Royal Naval Reserve. He himself 
brought the matter forward last year, 
and strongly urged that the pensions 
should be given at an earlier age than 
60. The suggestion was, however, 
airily and loftily dismissed, as probably 
it would be again dismissed to-night, by 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. An 
hon. Member had put to himself the 
question why seamen would not join the 
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applied to the Navy. The Admiralty 
could always get more candidates for the 
Navy than they could get into it. His 
hon. and gallant Friend (Commander 
Bethell) had suggested that there would 
be a difficulty in filling up the Navy 
from the Mercantile Marine in time of 
war, inasmuch as the rate of wages in 
the Mercantile Marine would at such a 
time be considerably advanced. He 
(Mr. Bowles) believed that the contrary 
would be the case. _Under the Declara- 
tion of Paris we should be bound in case 
of war to give up our carrying tradg@and 
the whole of our trade would necessarily 
have to go into neutral bottoms. The 
result would be that our vessels would 
have to be laid up, and ‘our seamen 
instead of getting more employment and 
higher wages ye get none at all. 
“Commgxver BETHELL was under- 
stood to” say that his hone, Friend had 
misunderstgod his point. 


Wr GIBSON BOWLES went 68 to 
say that @ shout like some explanation 
as to how it was proposed to draft 800 
seamen direct from the Mercantile 
Marine Pe Royal Navy. He saw 
with so ehension and dismay that 
it w sed to commence seven 
battteships all of which, as he understood, 
were to follow the lines of the Magni- 
ficént aud the Majestic. These were 
ships of 15,000 tons, 390 feet long, and 
having a draught of 27} feet. These 
large ships were copied from the 
foreigners. The whole of our naval 
history showed that the best ship did 
not increase in power relatively to her 
size. A ship of 15,000 tons was not 
twice as good as a ship of 7,000 tons. In 
all probability two ships of 7,000 tons, if 
properly handled, would capture a ship of 
15,000 tons. This was the history of 
the Spanish Armada, and of many a 
fight in which British seamen in small 
vessels had captured large ships. 
Another advantage of having small ships 
was that two ships could be in two 
places at the same time, whilst obviously 
one ship, however large, could not. 







Royal Naval Reserve; but none of the|‘Then as to the draught, 2745 feet were 
answers the hon. Member had given to | close upon five fathoms, and a ship of such 
the question were of any service, because | draught would be unable to undertake a 


at the present moment seamen did join | very large number of services that might 
the Royal Naval Reserve, which was | be required of it. It would be prevented 


practically full. 
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whatever, and it would be unable to go 
through the Suez Canal, 

Mr. J. H. WILSON, rising to Order, 
asked whether the question of ships or 
that of men was before the House ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER called 
upon Mr. Bowles to proceed. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
was discussing the general question, 
which he had a right to do, as the hon. 
Member would learn when he had 
acquainted himself a little further with 
the Rules of the House. The hon. 
Member went on to say that the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had learnt from his 
predecessor the very bad habit of increasing 
the Contract Vote by something like 
£200,000 beyond the amount that was 
to be spent in order to apply it either to 
the relief of otlier Votes or to pur- 
poses for which no Vote was made by 
Parliament. He observed that it was 
proposed to obtain the sanction of Par- 
liament to the commencement of several 
large works at Portland. He under- 
stood that what it was proposed to do 
was to build out a breakwater from the 
Weymouth side towards the end of the 
existing Portland breakwater, and that 
the works would last for 10 years and 
gost £1,000,000. [Sir U. Kay-Suvutrie- 
WortH dissented.] He was glad to 
observe that his information was in- 
accurate, but the statement was published 
in The United Service Magazine, over 
which he understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman exercised the supervision of a 
careful editor. At all events, the works 
were to be undertaken to protect vessels 
against torpedo attacks. There were 
three objections to the proposal. The 
first was that it would interfere with the 
mobility of the ships, which would be 
unable to get out of or into Portland 


. | 
Roads with the same ease as at present. 


They would be boxed up under the break- 
water ; and would forma splendid mark for 
a vessel which might be itself below the 
horizon. 
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extraordinary a manner, A third ob- 
jection to the proposal was that it would 
necessitate land defences. Lord Spencer's 
Memorandum stated that the system was 
being further resorted to of putting sea- 
men in barracks on shore. This was a 
very bad system indeed. A practised 
seaman who went ashore very soon lost 
the seaman’s habit. His view was that 
seamen ought to live on ships and acquire 
and maintain seafaring habits. He 
admitted that the system of housing men 
in barracks was convenient, and that it 
was rather good for the health of the 
men ; but, at the same time, the first thing 
that was required of a seaman was that 
he should be a seaman, and a seaman 
soon ceased to be one if he lived on shore. 
He was glad that the Government had 
recognised the necessity for increasing the 
naval armaments, but he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Middlesbrough (Mr. 
J. H. Wilson) that their first object 
ought to be to get men, because the 
Admiralty could build ships more rapidly 
than they could obtain men, Unless 
they had men ready to man the ships 
when they were built they would be so 
much useless ironmongery on their hands, 
That being so, he trusted that the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty would be) able to 
tell the House that he had made some 
arrangement to provide men for the new 
vessels. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I wish to 
consult the convenience of the House as 
to the conduct of this Debate. I had 
hoped ta get the Deputy Speaker out of 
the Chair to-night ; but Iunderstand that 
it is not likely that that will be accom- 
plished, and I want to come to some 
arrangement with reference to concluding 
the Debate and taking the Vote to- 
morrow. It is essential that this should 
be done if we are to adjourn the House 
If the House 


agrees with me I shall not be disposed to 


The second objection to the | 


proposal was tbat if the breakwater were | 


built up to high-water mark they would 
be unable at low water to fire their guns 
over the breakwater, as the tide fell 
25 or 30 feet at Portland. Whilst the 


press for the continuance of the Debate 
now. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON : The arrange- 


' ment, as I understand, that was arrived 


at by mutual consent was that to-day 


| and to-morrow were to be given to the 


breakwater would act as a defence against | 
attacks of the present torpedoes, it would 
give no defence against aérial torpedoes, 
which were now being developed in so’ 





discussion of these Estimates, and that 
to-morrow Vote A and Vote | were to be 
given to the Admiralty with such oppor- 
tunity as may be required by the Admi- 
ralty for making a statement on those 
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Votes. I do not think there will be any 
advantage in continuing the discussion 
now. I think .we should consult the 
convenience of the House by adjourning 
now, on the distinct understanding that 
to-morrow the Deputy Speaker shall 
leave the Chair ; that the two Votes I 
have mentioned shall be taken, and that 
the Admiralty shall be enabled to make 
a statement upon them; but that arrange- 
ment must be distinctly adhered to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Harland.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—RE PORT. 
Resolutions [16th March] reported, 
and agreed to.—[See page 521.] 


MOTIONS. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Secretary 
for Scotland, in pursuance of “The Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1892,” to increase the 
number of Magistrates in the Royal Burgh of 
North Berwick, ordered to be brought in by 
The Lord Advocate and Sir George Trevelyan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 89.] 


NORTH BERWICK 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 1) BILL. 
Resolutions [16th March] reported,and agreed 

to.—[See page 556. } 
Bill ordered to be brought in by The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Sir J. T. Hibbert. 
Bill presented, and read first time. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Ellis, Bill to give 
further facilities for the acquisition of Sites for 
Places of Worship, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. John Ellis, Mr. Billson, Mr. Charles 
Fenwick, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. Perks, Mr. 
Henry J. Wilson, and Mr. Carvell Williams. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 90.] 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Bill to 
amend the Law affecting the formation of Trust 
Companies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wootton Isaacson, Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. 
Lawrence, Major Rasch, and Mr. Henniker 
Heaton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 93.] 


Lord G. Hamilton 
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FOOD ADULTERATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wootton Isaacson, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the Adul- 
teration of Food, ordered to be t in by 
Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Mr. Brooke Robinson, 
Mr. Cremer, Mr. Barrow, and Mr. Graham. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 92.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Neville, Bill to amend 
“The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” and the 
Acts amending the same, and “ The Shipping 
Casualties Investigation Act, 1879,” ordered to 
be ae in by Mr. Neville, Mr. Willox, and 
Mr. W. F. D. Smith. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 91.) 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES’ REGISTER 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Clough, Bill to enable the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies to remove 
the names of companies from the register in 
certain cases, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Clough and Mr. Kimber. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 94.] 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, CODE 1894. 

Copy presented,—of Code of Regula- 
tions for Day Schools, with Schedules 
and Appendices, by the Lords of the 
Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
Copy presented,—of Revised Instruc- 
tions issued to Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
and applicable to the Code of 1894 [by 

Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


EXTRADITION. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
dated 10th March 1894, giving effect to 
a Treaty concluded on the 16th December 
1892, the Ratifications of which were 
exchanged on 31st January 1894 between 
Her Majesty and the President of the 
Republic of Liberia, for the mutual 
Extradition of Fugitive Criminals [by 
Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(PROCEEDINGS). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Pro- 
ceedings during the month of December 
1893 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before One o'clock. 
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Donegal Sessional 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 20th March 1894. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


—_——u_erTeTTo 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 20th March 1894. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


MR, SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of this indisposi- 
tion :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table, and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether, with reference to the proceed- 
ings of the Opium Commission as re- 
ported in the newspapers, Her Majesty’s 
Government are able to announce that no 
part of the cost of that Commission shall 
be borne by the Revenues of India ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow ier, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): There is no intention of 
departing from the arrangement arrived 
at last year as to the distribution between 
the Indian and the British Exchequer of 
the cost of the Opium Commission, which 
was communicated to the House by the 
late Prime Minister. 
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Sr D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
there is any gga for charging the 
Revenues of India with any portion of 
the cost of a Commission issued for this 
country, which was neither asked for nor 
desired by India ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If notice is 
given of that question I will investigate 
the matter. 


SCOTCH SECONDARY EDUCATION 
GRANTS. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland if he has 
received a Memorial from Lismore and 
Appin with reference to the action of 
the County Committee in the allocation 
of the Secondary Education grants ; and 
whether he will take any steps to remedy 
the omission of the important schools in 
the district of Ballachulish ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G, Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have received the 
Memorial referred to, and have carefully 
considered it, and communicated in re- 
gard to it with the County Committee. 
That Committee felt themselves obliged 
to recognise the claims of the various 
parts of the county, and the grounds 
which they showed in support of their 
scheme was so strong that I did not feel 
justified in setting aside the proposals 
of this Committee, which is the Local 
Authority, and have accordingly approved 
the scheme, 


DUNDEE TAILORING TRADE, 

Str J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he can state the number 
of employers in the tailoring trade in 
Dundee who employ outworkers, and the 
number of outworkers employed by 
them ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : Twenty-one em- 
ployers in the tailoring trade in Dundee 
employ outworkers. The total number 
of outworkers employed by them is 48. 

DONEGAL SESSIONAL CROWN 
SOLICITOR. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what are the 
facts connected with the suspension of 
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‘Mr. John Mackey, Sessional Crown 
Solicitor for Donegal; and could the 
depositions in the case be presented to 
Parliament ? 
Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morter, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The accused man, having 
pleaded guilty to a charge of common 
assault on a young woman, was allowed 
by the County Court Judge to stand out 
on his own recognisance to come up for 
judgment on receiving 10 days’ notice. | 
The Attorney General has directed the | 
Crown Solicitor to serve this notice. | 
Pending the final determination of the 
case at the coming April Sessions, it is | 
necessary to avoid prejudicing its result 
by Parliamentary discussion or by pre- 
senting the depositions to Parliament. 








KILRUSH GAS COMPANY. 


} 
| 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, N.): I beg | 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been drawn to the claims made by the 
Local Government Board against the 
Town Commissioners of Kilrush in con- 
nection with promoting a Provisional 
Order in reference to the purchase of the 
works of the Kilrush Gas Company ; 
and whether he will take steps to have 
the claim reduced ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The expenses 
referred to in this question were law 
costs incurred by the Local Government 
Board on behalf of the Town Commis- 
sioners in connection with a Provisional 
Order empowering them to acquire the 
gas works, and to undertake the supply 
of gas to the district. The Order, as 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, provides 
that all the costs incidental to the pre- 

tion and confirmation of the Order 
shall be paid by the Commissioners, and 
these costs—duly taxed and amounting to 
less than £30—were advanced to the 
Exchequer by the Local Government 
Board on behalf of the Commissioners. 
The Board have no power to reduce the 
amount of their claim upon the Com- 
missioners as requested. 
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LISBURN REGISTRAR OF DEATHS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that the Registrar of Deaths in 
Lisburn, County Antrim, has refused to 
issue certificates in the case of death of | 


Mr. T. M. Healy 





Lisburn.” 





Gaol. 
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members of the National Foresters 
braneh there until he wrote to the Re- 
gistrar of Friendly Societies to know if 
the branch was registered, refusing to 
take the printed copy of Rules as 
evidence, thereby causing much incon- 
venience to the relatives of the deceased, 
who were kept six days without the 
money required for burial purposes, it 
being an offence under the Friendly 
Societies Act for any Society to pay 
money except on production of the 
certificate ; and if the Government will 
undertake to prevent such action on the 
part of any Registrar of Deaths ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Registrar 
General reports that in the last printed 
list of Registered Friendly Societies 
there appears an entry of a branch 
whose registered address is “ Smithfield, 
If the party belonged to this 
branch and produced a printed copy of 


the Rules and card of membership, the 


local Registrar should have issued the 


certificate on the proper form without 
further inquiry. 
gistrar had any reasonable doubt as to 
the registration of any particular Society 
he is directed by instructions to apply to 


If, however, the Re- 


the Assistant Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. Further inquiry is now being 


made into the matter. 


LONDONDERRY GAOL. 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the case of 
Patrick M‘Keefery, a prisoner in Lon- 
donderry Gaol, who, while engaged as 
fatigue man under the supervision of a 
warder, in removing oakum had to pass 
a gas jet, and, through no carelessness 
on his part, the oakum took fire, and that 
while, by order of the warder, he strove 
to extinguish it, he was very severely 
burnt, and had to remain in hospital 
until his discharge; whether he is aware 
that, on an application being made to the 
General Prisons Board, Dublin Castle, 
on behalf of M‘Keefery, for compensa- 
tion for the injuries he had received, an 
offer was made to him of £5 in full dis- 
charge of any claim he had against 
them; and if, under the circumstances, the 
Prisons Board could be induced to give a 
more adequate compensation to the 
man ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
generally as stated in the question. The 
matter was fully inquired into at the 
time by an Inspector of the General 
Prisons Board, who were not satisfied 
that M‘Keefery was altogether free from 
blame. The burns on the prisoner only 
extended to his hands and part of his 
arm, and none of them were deep, ex- 
cept on the back of the hands, where the 
skin was superficially destroyed. The 
medical officer of the prison states that 
the burns were all healed at the time of 
prisoner’s discharge. Application for 
compensation having been made on be- 
half of M‘Keefery, Government were 
advised that he should be offered a sum 
of £5 in full compensation for the 
injuries received by him. This offer 
has been refused, and Government have 
no authority to increase the amount as 
suggested ; however, I will look into 
the matter and see whether anything can 
be done. 


NAVAN REVISION COURT. 

Mr. GIBNEY (Meath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the Navan relieving officer, at the 
request of the clerk of the Union, did 
five days’ duty last October in the Re- 
vision Court, in the belief that he would 
be paid for the extra work ; and that the 
Guardians were most anxious to remu- 
nerate him, but the Local Government 
Board refused to sanction this; and will 
he inquire into the circumstances ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board were advised that pay- 
ments could not be legally made out of 
the rates to relieving officers for attend- 
ing at the Revision Courts, and it was 
not therefore within the power of the 
Board to sanction the payments referred 
to in this question. 


RURAL POSTMEN. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavi- 
stock): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether rural postmen at sub- 
offices are placed at a disadvantage in 
comparison with postmen employed in 
town as concerns medical treatment ; 
and, if so, whether steps can be taken to 
allow of medical attendance and supply 
of medicine to all servants of the De- 
partment alike whose pay does not exceed 
£150 a year ? 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
The Department is constantly extending 
its medical system as opportunity offers ; 
but, paid as its medical officers are by means 
of acapitation allowance in respect toeach 
man place under their charge, it will be 
obvious that the system cannot be estab- 
lished except where Post Office servants 
are employed in sufficient numbers. 
Where this is the case, for attendance on 
one Post Office servant who is ill, even 
if the illness be of some duration, the 
medical officer finds compensation in not 
having to attend others whose health 
remains good; but, of course, such a 
system as this, depending as it does 
upon averages, is not adapted to places 
where Post Office servants are employed 
singly or in twos and threes. Under 
these circumstances, I fear I can hold 
out no hope that any system will be 
adopted which would supply every Post 
Office servant in the Kingdom whose 
pay does not exceed £150 with medicine 
and medical attendance gratuitously. 


TORPEDO-BOAT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, S.E., 
Ince) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty of what do the contracts of 
Messrs. Thorneycroft, torpedo - boat 
builders, Chiswick, consist; when each 
contract commenced and _ terminates; 
what is the money value of each con- 
tract; and whether they are higher or 
lower than the contracts of other firms ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SaurtLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Admiralty 
have contracts with Messrs. Thorney- 
croft for five torpedo-boat destroyers and 
three torpedo-boats. I shall be glad if 
the hon. Member will confer with me as 
to the other points in his question. 


SCHOOL BOOKS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &e.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether School Boards have power to 
enforce payment for school books ; whe- 
ther he is aware that payment is enforced 
in numerous districts in Scotland ; and 
whether any representation has been, or 
can be, made on the subject by the Edu- 
cation Department ? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): In answer to previous 
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questions, I have already stated that an 
adequate supply of school books is 
necessary for the efficiency of a school 
upon which efficiency the grant depends; 
and that it is not consistent with Regula- 
tions providing for the relief of fees that 
a fixed charge for the use of books should 
be made. The Department is prepared 
to deal with any case in which either of 
these conditions is infringed. But the 
case is different when the property in the 
books is acquired by the children, and 
the Department is not, therefore, prepared 
to lay down any rule Which can be uni- 
versally applied. 


Second Division 


LEGISLATION ON VACCINATION. 
Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he intends to bring in again the 
Bill to carry out the Fifth Report of the 
Royal Commissioners on Vaccination in 


favour of abolishing repeated prosecu- | 


tions for neglect to vaccinate, and recom- 
mending that the parents committed to 
prison should no longer be treated as 
criminals ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


{COMMONS} 
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a pannikin of salt and water was thrown 
over each boy at the end ; and whether 
the Government will take the needful 
steps to secure fair treatment of the black 
population in the adjacent British terri- 
to 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES er 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I 
have seen ‘the statement referred to in 
The Standard and Diggers’ News. 1 
am not aware, however, that that paper 
especially represents the views of British 
| settlers in the Transvaal. There is, so 
far as I know, no similar law with regard 
| to the flogging of natives in any of the 
British Possessions adjacent to the South 
| African Republic, and I am not aware 
that any special steps are needed to 
secure fair treatment to the black popula- 
, tion in these territories. 





HOURS OF LABOUR IN SHOPS. 
Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew’s): 
In the absence of the right hon. Baronet 
| the Member for the University of London, 
_I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
_the Home Department what steps he 
| proposed to take to give effect to the 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. | Resolution of the House, unanimously 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): After the experi- | passed on the 21st March last, that the 
ence of last Session, I fear that it is hours of labour in shops are excessive 
impossible to hope that this Bill, although and unnecessary, and that it is desirable 
it merely gives effect to the unanimous | to enable Local Authorities to carry out 
recommendation of a Royal Commission, | the general wishes of the shopkeeping 
would be treated as non-contentious. If | community as to the hours of closing ? 
it is not so treated, it has no chance of | Mr. ASQUITH : I am anxious that 
passing into law, and it would be a waste | effect should be given to this Resolution. 
of time to introduce it. | But, so far as the Government are con- 
cerned, the pressure of other claims 
THRASHING BLACKS IN THE makes it impossible for me to hope that 
TRANSVAAL. ‘they can introduce legislation on the 
' Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I .beg subject during the present Session. 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for ' 
the Colonies whether -his attention has | SECOND DIVISION CLERKS. 
been directed to a statement in The) Mr. ANSTRUTHER: On behalf of 
Standard and Diggers’ News, a Johan-| my right hon. Friend the Member for 
nesburg paper, which claims to represent | London University, I beg to ask the 
the views of English settlers in the | Secretary to the Treasury when a reply 





Transvaal, to the effect that 48 boys, of | 
various colours, arrested for walking on | 
the footpaths, had been sentenced to 
receive 10 lashes each for so doing ; 
that the punishment was inflicted with a 
eat consisting of an ordinary two-foot 
stick with nine tails of stout twine, each 
with some knots and some two feet in 
length, the cat being previously dipped 
in a bucket of salt and water ; and that 


Sir G. Trevelyan 





may be expected to the Memorials from 
the clerks of the Second Division of the 
Civil Service, which were sent to the 
Treasury during the Autumn of last 
year ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
It is no more than four years ago that the 
whole conditions of service of Second 
Division clerks were revised and greatly 
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improved in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments, Those recom- 
mendations are being steadily carried out, 
and the Treasury does not consider that 
a case has been made out for any general 
revision of the. settlement of 1890 such 
as the Memorialists desire. In these cir- 
cumstances, it has not been thought 
necessary to issue a Circular upon the 
question. 


Emigrants’ 


COLONEL RICH’S PENSION CLAIM. 

Sir G. CHESNEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, with 
reference to the announcement made by 
him last Session as to the pension claims 
allowed to Colonel Rich and others, he 
is now able to state when the pensions 
of these officers will be adjusted on the 
basis of that decision ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : With one ex- 
eeption, as to which some points remain 
to be considered, all the cases which have 
come before the Treasury have already 


been adjusted, including that of Colonel. 


Rich. 


TRAINING SHIPS FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether, in view of the fact that a 
considerable number of boys from West 
Cork enter the Naval Service, and that 
Bantry Bay is frequently used for Naval 
Manceuvres, he will consider the advis- 
ability of establishing a training ship in 
Bantry Bay ? 

Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) : 
At the same time, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will devote 
an obsolete ship to the establishment of a 
Naval Training School in Cork Harbour? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It is not intended to increase the number 
of boys’ training ships at present. Should 
this become desirable in the future, the 
suitability of Cork Harbour and Bantry 
Bay for the establishment of a Boys’ 
Training School will be considered. 

Dr. FOX: Is it not a fact that there 
is a training ship at Belfast ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Not at present. 


MILITARY WORKS IN BANTRY BAY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether forti- 
fications are to be erected on Bere Island, 
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Bantry Bay ; and, if so, when it is pro- 
bable they will be commenced ? 

*Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campse.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : It isin contemplation to 
strengthen the fortifications in the South- 
West of Ireland, and it is possible that 
Bantry Bay may be included in the 
scheme of defence ; but it would at pre- 
sent be premature to specify localities 
for the works. ‘ 


THE PROPOSED IRISH AGRICULTURAL 
BOARD. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the Government will 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
necessity of a Board of Agriculture for 
Ireland ; and whether he is aware that 
such a Committee sat previous to the 
establishment of the Board of Agriculture 
for Great Britain ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I answered a 
similar question on the 14th of March. 
It certainly is not my intention to ask 
the House to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the necessity of a Board of 
Agriculture for Ireland until the inquiry 
into the working of the Land Acts has 
been completed. 

Mr. FIELD: The point is, will the 
Government favourably consider the 
matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have told the 
hon. Member more than once that the 
Government have had it under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co. N.): 
When will the Select Committee be 
appointed ? ' 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Order of 
Reference has been on the Paper some 
time, and the delay in appointing the 
Committee is due to no fault of mine. 
There are, however, difficulties for the 
moment in the way of the nomination of 
Members, and those difficulties do not 
arise on this side of the House. 


EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been 
called to the passage in the Report of 
the Emigrants’ Information Office for 
the past year, in which it is stated that 
the organisation of the Office is so small, 
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and its work depends already so much 
on voluntary effort, that it is impossible 
for the Committee to undertake as much 
as ‘they could wish ; but they are sensible 
that there is at present a great want of 
good practical guidance for young men 
who are prepared to take q little capital 
out to one or other of the tropical 
colonies of Great Britain ; and whether 
any action is contemplated with a view 
to improving the efficiency of the Office 
aud meeting the particular requirements 
referred to ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The Governors 
of the tropical colonies are about to 
be asked to send home more information 
likely to give guidance to the class 
referred to than has hitherto heen the 
case ; and, with the same end in view, 
the Secretary of State has lately in- 
vited a gentleman closely connected with 
the West Indies to join the Managing 
Committee of the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office; but he is not prepared to 
state definitely at present what further 
steps, if any, can be taken to increase 
the efficiency of the Office, whose 
valuable work, which is in great 
measure dependent on the zeal and 
activity of members of the Committee, 
who voluntarily give their services, is 
much appreciated by the Government, 
as well as by those for whose benefit 
the Office was established. 


DRILL IN NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): 1 beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether, in clearing for 
action, as periodically practised on Her 
Majesty’s ships, all those things are 
habitually done which would have to be 
done on actually going into action, such 
as removing bulkheads and furniture from 
cabins with guns in them, disposing of 
boats and torpedo-boats, and providing 
and fitting splinter nets, where necessary ; 
whether, in the case of ships carrying 
torpedo-boats, provision is made to pro- 
vide a sufficient complement of men for 
them to be sent away if necessary from 
the ship during action; whether the 
signalmen of Iler Majesty’s ships would 
in action be posted under cover or would 
be left to work exposed, and whether 
they are posted at tactics as they would 
be or otherwise than they would be in 
action; and whether the water-tight 
bulkheads and doors in Her Majesty’s 


Mr. Hogan 
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ships are in all cases or generally of such 


strength as would enable them to bear 
the weight of water in case of a com- 
partment on one side of them becomin 
filled without the bulkhead being shored 
up on the other side ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
(1) The captain makes such arrange- 
ments as he thinks most desirable. (2) 
The complements approved are considered 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
Service in action or otherwise. (3) 
Signalmen would be posted in the posi- 
tion considered by the captain to be most 
convenient for carrying out their duties, 
(4) The water-tight bulkheads and doors 
are generally made of adequate strength 
for the purpose described. It is within 
the discretion of the captain to give 
additional support by shoring if he con- 
siders it desirable. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES :. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman for once give us a 
candid and straightforward answer to 
the questions I have asked ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : I donot 
think that is language that ought to be 
used. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman answer my ques- 
tions? I press for an answer; I am 
entitled to one. If the right hon. 
Gentleman refuses to give an answer let 
him absolutely, plainly, and straight- 
forwardly say so. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have nothing to add to the answer I 
have already given except this—that if 
the hon. Member wishes to convey any 
suggestion or instruction to the Board of 
Admiralty or to the commanders of Her 
Majesty’s Navy on the subject of their 
duties in the preparation of the fleet for 
battle we shall receive his suggestions 
and give them the consideration they 
deserve. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : The right 
hon. Gentleman’s insinuation is absolutely 
unwarranted and unwarrantable. 


OIL FUEL FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty have come to 
any conclusion as to the suitability of oil 
fuel for use in Her Majesty's ships ; and, 
if so, whether he will state what that 
conclusion is ? 
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Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : |! 
The conclusion arrived at by the Ad- 
miralty is that, for the pretant, it is 
undesirable to adopt liquid fuel for use 
on board Her Majesty's ships. 


CONDEMNED RATIONS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can state if any person has 
been held responsible for the sum «| 
£588, a loss to the Public Service caused | 
by the condemnation of 22,262 lbs. of | 
salt pork, originally delivered at Haul- 
bowline Yard, and condemned at Devon- 
port, at Gosport, and at Plymouth in 
1892-3, prior to the expiration of the 
two years’ warranty given by the con- 
tractors ; and what steps, if any, have 
been, or will be, taken to enforce the 
responsibility ? 

Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No person could be held responsible, as 
the causes which led to the unfitness of 
the pork for issue, and to the consequent 
condemnation, could not be definitely 
ascertained. With the consent of the 
Treasury the loss was written off as 
irrecoverable. The Treasury Solicitor 
was of opinion that the warranty’ was, 
under the circumstances, inoperative. 





PONDOLAND, 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- | 


pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the terms of the arrangements 
for the annexation of Pondoland are 
finally settled ; whether the territories 
held by the Chief Sigcan are to be an- 
nexed to the Colony of Natal; and 
whether any direct local responsibilities 
are left to the Imperial Government, or 
whether the whole of the duties of 
government are relegated to the Respon- 
sible Governments of the Cape Colony 
and Natal ? 


Mr. 8. BUXTON: The Chiefs of 
East and West Pondoland have just 
signed a deed making a cession of the 
whole of their country, and Sir Henry 
Loch has issued a Proclamation accept- 
ing the cession and declaring the country 
British territory. No official information 
has been received as to details. It was 
laid down by Her Majesty’s late Go-! 
vernment in 1886, and again in 1888 
(see Blue Books 5022 and 5410), that 
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Pondoland could not be united with 
Natal except with the concurrence of 
the Cape Government, and I have no 
information showing that such consent is 
likely to be obtained. It is not contem- 
plated that the Imperial Government 
should bear any responsibility for the 
administration of Pondoland ; but that, 
as in the case of all the other Transkei 
districts, the responsibility should be 
borne by the Cape Colony. 


THE C DIVISION, METROPOLITAN — 
POLICE. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to an article 
in The Pall Mall Gazette of the 17th 
instant, entitled “Why the C Division is 


| demoralised ” (meaning the C Division 


of the Metropolitan Police), in which 
allegations of gross misconduct are made 
against the members of the said C 
Division ; and whether, in the interests 
of the Force as well as of the public, he 
will cause an inquiry to be made into the 
accuracy of such allegations ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to the article, and, after com- 
munication with the Chief Commissioner, 
I am able to state that the whole story is 
untrue from beginning to end. The 
Division is in a high state of discipline 
under the superintendence of an officer 
second to none in the whole Force, and 
regular visits are paid to the locality re- 
ferred to by superior officers both by day 
and night. 


DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether the recent selec- 
tions for assistant bank officer and assis- 
tant desk clerk in the Dublin Post Office 
have yet been confirmed, and if he is 
aware that the gentleman selected for the 
first-named position is junior to 156 other 
officers, and the gentleman selected for 
the other position is still more junior ; 
and whether there is any special reason 
why gentlemen with only two years’ ex- 
perience of the sorting office should be 
promoted above officers of over 10 years’ 
experience ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY: I am making 
inquiries on this subject, and will let the 
hon. Member know the result. ‘“ 
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“INJURIES” TO RAILWAY SERVANTS, 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, as it would 
appear probable from Return 502, Session 
1898-4, that the Returns of the Railway 
Companies as to “injuries” to their 
workmen are based upon widely different 
interpretations of that word, and com- 
parison of the figures is to some extent 
vitiated in consequence, the Board of 
“Trade will take early and effectual steps 
to induce the Railway Companies to come 
to such an agreement as will render their 
Returns as to injuries to their workmen 
more accurate ? 


THE PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Yes, Sir; I agree with my 
hon. Friend, and communications have 
‘already been directed to the Railway 
Association with this object, and I pro- 
pese to appoint a small Departmental 
Committee to consider the question. 


SCOTTISH PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government propose to 
deal this Session with the question of 
Private Bill Legislation for Scotland ? 


Tue SECRETARY’ ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I do not see any prospect 
of this question being dealt with in the 
course of the present Session. 


SCARCITY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft): I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he will issue a 
Circular of Inquiry to all Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors, asking, in general terms, for 
their experience in respect to the alleged 
existence of serious and rapidly-growing 
scarcity among the various classes of 
elementary teachers, particularly having 
regard to the very large increase in 
school attendance since the passing of the 
Free Education Act; and whether he 
will print their replies in full and lay 
them before Parliament in time to be 
considered before the discussion of the 
New Code ? 


{COMMONS} 





Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I have so lately made in- 
quiries on this matter generally from the 
Inspectors that I am unable to issue 
another Circular. The results of the 
inquiry are embodied in the answers I 
gave to the hon. Member for Oxford 
University on the 24th November and 
5th December last. I shall be glad to 
give the hon. Gentleman any further in- 
formation if necessary beyond what is 
contained in those answers, and in my 
answer to the hon. Member himself on 
the 29th December last. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL FINANCES. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education if he is aware of 
the fact that in a large number of volun- 
tary schools it is necessary for the 
managers to become personally respon- 
sible to bankers for overdrafts necessary 
to meet the annual expenditure incurred 
in efficiently maintaining the schools 
pending the receipt of the annual grant ; 
whether he will consider the wisdom of 
recommending an alteration of the exist- 
ing method of payment, so that semi- 
annually a payment of one-half or one- 
third of the grant based on an average of 
the preceding years shall be paid, thereby 
greatly facilitating the work of the 
voluntary schools, and putting them on a 
more equal footing with the Board schools 
of the Kingdom ; and whether, in any 
case, he will impress upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors the necessity of send- 
ing in their Reports promptly, so that 
no avoidable delay may occur in the pay- 
ments of the grants ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am aware of the 
fact stated in the first paragraph of the 
question. In answer to the second 
paragraph, it is not possible to make any 
difference between the mode of payment 
to Board and voluntary schools, The 
difficulty in making any payment of the 
kind indicated, is that the inspection on 
which the grants depend cannot be held 
more than once a year, and if an advance 
were made it might be ascertained at 
the end of the year that no grant what- 
ever was due, and the State would lose 
the amount of the advance. The De- 
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the Inspectors the necessity of sending 
in their Reports promptly. " But I have 
no objection to issuing further directions 
to them to that effect. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL GRANTS 
WITHHELD. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he has 
taken any steps to ascertain the number of 
cases in which payment of the annual 
grant has been withheld in voluntary 
schools upon requisitions by the Depart- 
ment as to stractural or other alterations 
of which no previous notice had been 
given by the Department ; and whether 
he has given instruetions, in accordance 
with the promise recently given by him, 
that, except for grave cases of emergency, 
the grant is not in future to be withheld, 
and an undertaking enforced in any such 
cases ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I have not taken 
any further steps beyond the promise of 
a Return to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rochester, on Friday last. As 
I stated on that day, the grant will not 
be withheld except in serious cases. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER: The right 
hon. Gentleman says “ except in serious 
eases.” Does he mean by that cases of 
insanitation ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I mean it ina 
general sense. I referred to this matter 
in my remarks on Friday. 


THE LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he intends to intro- 
duce and press forward this Session a 
Bill amending the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts, with a view to shortening and 
cheapening the procedure prescribed by 
those enactments ; and, if not, whether 
he will give facilities for the passage 
of such a Bill through the House if 
introduced by a private Member ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : It would, I fear, 
be quite impossible for the Government 
to introduce a Bill having for its object 
the amendment of the Labourers Acts, 
and until I see the provisions of a Private 
Bill on the subject I cannot say anything 
with regard to it. 
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FRAUDS IN THE MEAT TRADE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.); I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether, in the 
evént of his deciding on the appoint- 
ment of a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the working of the Mar- 
garine and Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts, he will include within the scope 
of the Inquiry the sufficiency or other- 
wise of the present law to check the 
fraudulent sale of foreign for home-fed 
meat ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr, H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I do not 
think that. the two subjects to which 
my hon. Friend refers are of a sufficiently 
vognate character to render their con- 
sideration by the same Committee con- 
venient, and I may remind my hon. 
Friend that a Select Committee of the 
other House was appointed last Session 
to consider the whole subject of the 
marking of imported agricultural and 
horticultural produce, and that we are in 
possession of the results of their inquiry 
so far as meat is concerned. 

Sm W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): Arising out of the answer, may 
I ask whether the Department have not 
received from the north and north-east 
of Scotland many complaints and reso- 
lutions about the sale of foreign meat 
professing to be Scotch-grown ? 


Mr. GARDNER: Yes, Sir; many 
resolutions have been received by the 
Board of Agriculture on that subject 
from all parts of the Kingdom. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): And, in the meantime, will the 
right hon. Gentleman not take any steps 
to satisfy the discontent now felt as to 
the inefficiency of the present law ? 


Mr. GARDNER: I have not said I 
am not prepared to take any steps; the 
matter is under the consideration of the 
Government. 


THE WARINA COLLISION. 

Captain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies what pro- 
gress has been made with the investiga- 
tion into the unfortunate collision between 
British and French troops at Warina, 
Sierra Leone; and whether he is in a 
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position to give auy information as to the 
results of such investigation ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
Perhaps I may be allowed to answer the 
question, Reports have been received 
from Sierra Leone which all go to show 
that Lieutenant Maritz’s attack on British 
troops in British territory was due to his 
having mistaken them for Sofas. No 
information has yet been communicated 
to us showing how he came to be 
operating against the Sofas in British 
territory. 

Captain BAGOT: May I ask whe- 
ther the question of compensation to the 
relatives of Englishmen killed in this un- 
fortunate affair has yet been raised ? 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): As three months 
have expired since this unfortunate inci- 
dent occurred, and as the Government 
have received a full Report in writing 
from the Commander of the British 
Force, can the hon. Baronet hold out any 
hope of explanations being offered by 
the French Government at an early 
date ? 

Sir E. GREY: The facts we have 
received have been communicated to the 
French Government, who have expressed 
on their part a desire to make inquiries 
for themselves. There is no reason to 
suppose that the inquiries will be in any 
way unduly protracted, and as soon as 
they are completed no doubt the question 
of compensation will be arranged between 
the two Governments. 


THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TREATY. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether or not the 
Anglo-Portuguese Treaty governing the 
construction of telegraphs and other 
facilities in Africa, and the collision on 
the Zambesi, gives such rights to each 
high contracting party as are reasonably 
necessary for the above purposes, and 
provides that any difference as to the 
execution of such rights shall be referred 
to arbitration ; and whether or not such 
a difference was pending at the time such 
right was asserted by force ? 

Sir E. GREY : Rights, so far as may 
be reasonably required, are conferred by 
the 11th Article of the Treaty. A dis- 
cussion as to the character of reasonable 


Captain Bagot 
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requirements, is proceeding. It began 
before the incident alluded to in the last 
paragraph is said to have occurred, and 
it includes the question whether the 
Article provides in the case in point for 
arbitration. 


SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. HOZIER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether the 
Government intend to deal this Session 
with the question of the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Church 
of Scotland; and, if so, whether they 
will introduce their Bill at the earliest 
possible moment, so that the people of 
Scotland may have some opportunity of 
considering its provisions before it comes 
on for discussion in the House ? 

Sim G. TREVELYAN: The Govern- 
ment will use all their endeavours to pass 
the Scottish measures referred to in the 
Queen’s Speech. They wil! introduce 
those measures in ample time to enable 
them to be considered before the Second 
Reading. The first measure will be the 
Local Government Bill, which will be 
placed before the House on Monday week. 

Mr. HOZIER: I must ask for a 
definite answer to my question. Do the 
Government not intend to give the people 
of Scotland any adequate opportunity for 
considering their Disestablishment and 
Disendowment Bill ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have said 
that the Government would introduce 
their Scotch measures in ample time to 
enable them to be considered before 
Second Reading. 

Mr. HOZIER: What do the Govern- 
ment consider to be ample time for the 
people to discuss such a Bill ? 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) : May I ask my right hon, Friend 
whether, looking to the fact that the 
Government have in the Local Veto Bill 
sanctioned the principle of reference to 
the people on the question of the liquor 
traffic, he will consider favourably the 
propriety of a reference to the electors of 
Scotland on the question of the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the 
Church before the Seeond Reading of the 
Bill? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I think the 
proper parallel to that would be to refer 
it to the inhabitants of every village to 
say whether they want an Established 
Church or not. 
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Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : May I ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman puts the Church 
and the public-house on the same 
footing ? 

[The question was not answered. ] 


IDLE POST OFFICE, 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the postmen 
employed at the Idle Post Office, in the 
Shipley Division of the North West 
Riding of Yorkshire, are worked from 
6°30 to 8 p.m., 13 and a-half hours per 
day, with scant intervals for meals, and 
for a weekly wage of 16s. ; and whether 
he can see his way to shorten these 
hours ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY : I have no reason 
to believe that the facts stated in the 
question are true. The question alr 
appeared on the Paper to-day, and I shall 
be obliged to call for a Report. I will 
inform the hon. Member of the result. 


EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that 40,000 Irish tenant farmers 
have been evicted under the process in- 
stituted by the late Government, 6,556 of 
these cases, together with 494 evictions 
by another process of law, having occurred 
within the year 1893 ; and whether he 
will consider it expedient, as a check to 
future evictions, and for the better go- 
vernment of Ireland, to insert a clause in 
the Evicted Tenants Bill which will 
make it compulsory on landlords to pay 
their tenants, in cases of eviction, the full 
value of the interest in their farms ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Down to the 31st 
December, 1893, there have been 43,457 
ejectment notices under Section 7 of the 
Land Act of 1887, converting tenants into 
caretakers, served in Treland. In the 
great majority of cases, however, these 
notices did not result in actual evictions. 
The number of ejectment notices served 
during the year 1893 was 6,526; but the 
number of tenants actually turned out of 
their houses on the holdings, after service 
of the notices, was 574, of whom 494 
were tenants and 80 sub-tenants. The 
number of evictions under other processes 
of law in 1893 was 444. In answer to 
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the last part of the question, I cannot 
undertake to insert inthe Bill a clause 
to the effect the hon. Member suggests. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): Arising 
out of that answer, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will consider 
the terms of Reference of the Committee, 
so that they may inquire into the work- 
ing of Section 7 of the Act of 1887, 
which, I believe, will not come within 
the terms of Reference as they are at 
present drawn ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not quite 
sure whether the operation of Section 7 
would come within the terms of Refer- 
ence that I have put on the Paper, but 
I think it would. In any case, I am not 
prepared to extend those terms of Refer- 
ence. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Are the 
terms of Reference intended to include 
an inquiry in the working of the Acts, as 
well as the principles embodied in them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think not, 
because the words: mentioned in the 
terms of Reference are “The practice 
and principles of those Acts.” I am not 
quite sure that I appreciate the substance 
of the distinction which my hon. Friend 
is now endeavouring to raise, and if he 
will make it more clear I will give the 
best answer I can. 

Mr. SEXTON : Will the Commission 
be empowered to consider not only whe- 
ther the Commissioners have duly carried 
out the intentions of Parliament in 
principle and in practice, but also whe- 
ther the Acts as passed by Parliament are 
sufficient ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think it would 
be for the Committee itself to consider 
the terms of Reference. My own view 
is that the Committee would be more 
usefully employed if it were to confine 
itself to the extent to which the Com- 
mission, County Court Judges, and other 
persons have carried out the intention of 
Parliament as indicated in the Acts 
mentioned in the Order of Reference. 

Mr. SEXTON: Assuming the Acts 
to be imperfect, would it be beyond the 
power of the Committee to draw atten- 
tion to imperfections in the Acts them- 
selves ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I take it that, 
according to the terms of Reference, the 
inquiries of the Committee would bring 
out whatever defects might exist in the 
working of the Acts, and, as my hon, 
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Friend may remember, the last clause in 
the Order of Reference invites the Com- 
mittee to make any suggestions as to any 
defects that may be brought to light in 
the course of their inquiry. I think that 
that covers the ground which my hon. 
Friend desires. 


Mr. KNOX: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider whether the fact 
that 43,000 tenants have been, if not 
evicted, at any rate, deprived of the 
benefits of the Land Acts, is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That, of course, 
will be for the Committee to determine 
when they meet. The Order of Refer- 
ence covers the whole of that ground, 
and I have no doubt that if it be found 
on inquiry that an extension of the terms 
of Reference was desirable, it would be 
done. 


Mr. CLANCY : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to include or to draw 
attention to the decisions of the Land 
Courts in Ireland, by which, in the opinion 
of many, the intentions of Parliament 
have been defeated ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Those decisions 
will be taken as the starting-points of 
inquiry if, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, the principles upon which the 
decisions are based come within the scope 
of the inquiry. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): 
How is the Committee to arrive at the 
intentions of Parliament except by the 
expressions used in the Acts ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not really 
like to go any further. There is the 
Order of Reference, and the Committee 
will no doubt interpret it for themselves. 
If a discussion on the Order is desired 
then the House can see how far the 
Committee has gone. 


LADO, 

Commander BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether troops belonging to the Congo 
Free State are at Lado ; and if Lado is 
within the British sphere of influence ? 

Sir E. GREY: Lado is within the 
British sphere of influence, and we have 
no knowledge that any expedition from 
the Congo Free State is at Lado. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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UNYORO. 

CommanperR BETHELL : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Colonel Colville 
is about to make war on Unyoro ? 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : At the 
same time, may I ask the hon. Baronet 
whether Kaba Rega, Chief of the 
Unyoro, is known to hold 50,000 Natives 
of the Waganda and other tribes in 
slavery; whether he has for months 
past harassed the British forces, and 
especially the Soudanese established to 
the westward of Uganda; and whether 
the Government have any definite news 
as to adequate measures having been 
taken to uphold our responsibilities and 
carry out our duties in the Unyoro dis- 
trict until such time as a final decision is 
come to on the Uganda question ? 


Sm E. GREY: There is no doubt 
that Kaba Rega holds many nations in 
slavery, but we cannot say exactly what 
number. Owing to his slave-raiding 
propensities, his determined hostility to 
Uganda, and his support of the Mahom- 
medan faction there, it has from time to 
time been necessary to take measures 
against him. We hear by telegraph that 
information has been received at Zanzibar 
that Colonel Colville has recently found 
it necessary to take some such measures, 
but we have heard no details either as to 
what has been done or as to the special 
reason for it. 


UMTASSA’S COUNTRY. 


Mr. E, J. C. MORTON (Devon- 
port) : On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Mid Glamorganshire, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether it is permissible under the law 
affecting British subjects in Umtassa’s 
country for Magistrates in the service of 
the Chartered Company to force natives 
to labour for the Company, and to use 
their powers as Magistrates to establish 
this form of slavery ; and, if not, what 
steps will be taken to prevent the con- 
tinuance of this practice ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: It is not per- 
missible for Magistrates in Umtassa’s 
country to force natives to labour against 
their will. I have no information before 
me to show that any Magistrate has at- 
tempted to act contrary to the law in the 
matter, 
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THE ARREST OF MR. TAYLOR AT ee ee hi eee ee 
MTALI. . 
Police Court, rted in The Dail 

Mu, E. J. C. MORTON : I beg to| News of the 16th of March, of a poor 
ask the Under Secretary of State forthe| \ onan who complained to Mr. de 
Colonies whether he has received any | Rutzen that a clergyman refused to per- 

iculars of the arrest in January last! 04, the ceremony of marriage between 
of Mr. H. J. i an Englishman re-| por daughter and her would-be husband 
sident at Umtali, and agent of a Com-| because she was approaching her con- 
pany holding interests adverse to those | fnement, although the banns had been 
of the Chartered Company ; whether he paid for; whether a clergyman of the 
is aware that Mr. Fort, the Magistrate | Church of England can lawfully refuse 
who tried the case, was also the pro-| 4, perform the ceremony of marriage 
secutor, and in the service of the! tween two persons, not otherwise in- 
Chartered Company; is he aware that capacitated, upon the sole ground 
the offence alleged in the summons is alleged ; and whether, in view of the ex- 
stated to, be that he encouraged the pense and delay involved in a prosecu- 
natives of Manica to believe that he is | tion for such refusal, he will consider 
the Ron or big Chief, and thereby on the | \) other a cheap and rapid remedy could 
6th January caused the Queen Chicanga | }, provided in such a case ? 
to ignore the authority and message of | Mr. ASQUITH : I am not in a 
the acting Resident Magistrate and re" | position to answer this question, as I 
fuse to send in native labour to him ; _ have not succeeded in getting satisfactory 
whether this is an offence against the | explanations from the clergyman in ques- 
law anywhere ; and who appointed Mr. tion. I must ask my right hon. Friend, 
Fort, and who can dismiss him ? | therefore, to further postpone it. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: According tothe) Sim G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
newspaper reports which I have seen of will repeat it on Thursday the 29th 
the affair referred to, the person arrested instant. 
and charged was Mr. William Moncroft | 
Taylor alias “ Umtunga George,” not; PARLIAMENT AND THE NATIONAL 
Mr. H. J. Taylor. Mr. Fort, the Magis- FLAG. 
trate, was appointed and is removable by Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
the High Commissioner. It does not| W.): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
appear from the Report whether he or | sioner of Works whether he expects to 
the police acted as prosecutor. But in | have at his disposal during the coming 
very primitive communities the duties | financial year the sum of £25, stated by 
are often combined. The charges as | his predecessor to be the amount required 
given in the newspaper report do not| to enable him to display the national 
agree with the statement of them set out | flag upon the Victoria Tower during the 
in the third paragraph of the question. | Session of Parliament ; and whether, in 
The actual charges appear to have been | case the sum of £25 can be provided for 
(1) That he interfered with the adminis- | the purpose, he will cause the National 
tration of the Government. (2) That he | Flag to be displayed upon the National 
incited the natives to resist the Govern-| Parliament House, in accordance with 
ment. (3) That he was a_person/ the practice of every country other than 
dangerous to the peace of the district. | the United Kingdom ? 

Charge No. 2 is an offerce in every; Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
country, and charges Nos. 1 and 3 are} WORKS (Mr. H. Guapstong, Leeds, 
offences in many countries. As I have| W.): Arrangements will be made for 
stated, in reply to the Member for West | hoisting the National Flag on the 
Cavan, the Secretary of State has called | Victoria Tower, 

for a Report on the case. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND MARRIAGE Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
LAWS. I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN | chequer whether the Government in- 
(Denbighshire, E.): I to ask the| tend to introduce at once a Bill to 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart-| repeal the property qualification for 
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Justices in the English and Welsh 
counties as promised last Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
Yes, Sir; it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce a Bill on that 
subject. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 

Mr. SEXTON : Can the Chief Seere- 
tary inform the House the probable dete 
of thé introduction of the Evicted 
Tenants Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What I said 
yesterday, in answer to a question, was 
that I was not able to state the exact 


date at which I hoped to bring in an | 


Evicted Tenants Bill; but by that 
answer I did not mean that the prospect 
of bringing in the Bill was adjourned sine 
die. What 1 meant to suggest, and what 
I now say, is that my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House has stated the 
business up to the 5th or 6th of April, 
and the Bill will probably be mentioned 
when my right hon. Friend next states 
the order of business; but the hon. 
Member may rest assured I am too well 
aware of the urgent importance of that 
Bill to allow it to fall back. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [19th March], 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


THE NAVY—THE “ VICTORIA” DISASTER, 

*Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.) 
said, that whilst he heartily agreed with 
the opinions expressed as to the impera- 
tive necessity of our Navy being main- 
tained at a strength fully equal to that 
of any two of the greatest Naval Powers 
in the world—which necessitated, as 
they knew, the expenditure of a very 
large sum of money beyond the amount 
provided under the Naval Defence Act 
-—he felt that in view of the observations 
he had made last year. against the 
construction of the ships of the Navy 
and of the conduct of some of Her 
Majesty’s ships recently he should not be 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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doing his duty if he were not to protest 
in the House against those plans being 
repeated in the vessels which would, 
probably, very soon be built as additions 
to the Navy. He did so with the 
greatest respect to the Constructive De- 
partment of the Navy. He did not 
attach blame to the present Board of 
Admiralty any more than to the previous 
Board. or the Boards previous to that, 
because he believed that in the Naval 
Constructor’s Department it was impera- 
tively necessary that there should be 
continuity, more or less, of design and 
method of construction in the dockyards. 
But it was also necessary that the De- 
partment should be kept as level as 
possible with all the modern, scientific, 
and practical improvements which had 
been so enormously developed in the 
Mercantile Marine within the past few 
years. He had not an opportunity before 
of expressing his views to the House, 
because he had not the honour of a seat 
until after the vessels built under the 
Naval Defence Act had been practically 
all arranged for and brought under con- 
tract. He, therefore, took the first 
opportunity afforded him immediately 
after that most lamentable disaster to the 
Victoria, and again, later, on the Esti- 
mates last year, to draw the attention of 
the House to many of these points. He 
should not to-day be taking up the time 
of the House had the present Board of 
Admiralty taken the slightest notice 
whatever of the important points to 
which he had drawn the attention of the 
House. Judging, as he had been able 
to do, by examination of the plans of the 
vessels recently placed under contract, 
or probably very soon to be placed 
under contract, it was because he 
had observed no improvements in the 
vessels that he felt compelled to place 
before the House very clearly indeed his 
reasons for dissenting from the Admiralty 
having anything like the class of battle- 
ships and cruisers which had been con- 
structed within the past few years. That 
position, he admitted, was a very bold 
one indeed. He felt, perhaps, that he 
was standing in an isolated position, but 
he would remind the House that naval 
officers held various opinions on these 
points founded on their own experience. 
The engineers had their opinions, and the 
shipbuilders, if they were freely and 
openly to discuss and criticise from 
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time to time the’ plans of vessels which 
were about to be built for the Navy, 
would, he thought, express ‘the opinion 
which he was about to give to the 
House. He felt it his duty on naval 
matters generally to take this ‘bold 
front, and cleariy to give his opinion 
to the House at this very critical time. 
In the first place, he must remind the 
House that in the last few years we had 
gone into the construction of a class 
of war vessels totally different to what 
was known in this country some years 
ago—namely, the Monitor class of ships, 
which we had borrowed from the war 
between the Northern and Southern 
States of America. We had followed 
the construction of the Monitor class, 
now called battleships, to such an extent 
that we had arrived at an enormous 
ship, costing pretty nearly £1,000,000. 
It was, therefore, to his mind, a most 
essential thing, when we were about to 
repeat the construction of these vessels, 
that we should be perfectly satisfied that 
they were upon a design, as to magnitude 
and proportions, which would ensure the 
best prospects of success in case of 
war. Whilst he unhesitatingly con- 
demned the relative proportions of all 
the ironclads and all the cruisers we had 
built in this country during the last 
few years, at a cost of something like 
£30,000,000 or £40,000,000, he felt, at 
the same time, he was bound to give to 
the House some idea of what he should 
propose in their place. It was not for 
him to destroy without proposing to con- 
struct. Up to the present these battle- 
ships had been built in length five times 
that of their beam. There was a vessel 
in existence, only 12 years old, the Jn- 
flexible, which was actually not more 
than four and a quarter times her breadth 
in length. It was the question of length 
which he wished particularly to bring 
before the House. Most of the battle- 
ships were five, and most of the cruisers 
six, beams in length. Take the Majestic 
and sister ship just about to be con- 
structed. They were 390 fect in length, 
by 75 in width and 45 in depth, with 
12,000 horse-power, and 1,500 tons 
supposed capacity for coal. What 
he proposed in the case of a ship 
of that character was that she should 
be 60 feet longer, five feet narrower, 
and three feet shallower. She would 
then not only do with 1,500 less horse- 
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power, which was in itself an enormous 
saving, but would earry 500 tons more 
coal. That ship would then be 450 feet 
in length, 70 feet in breadth, and 42 feet 
in depth, She would be of 10,500 horse- 
power, and carry 2,000 tons of coai upon 
18 inches less draught of water than the 
Majestic would require. He now came 
to the Powerful and her sister ship, the 
new cruisers contracted for. They were 
500 feet in length, 70 feet in breadth, and 
45 feet in depth, with 25,000 horse-power, 
and a coal-carrying capacity of 3,000 
tons. He should propose that future 
ships for the same purpose should be 
30 feet longer, two feet narrower, and two 
feet shallower, with 1,500 horse-power 
less, and to carry 500 tons more coal. 
They would then be 530 feet in length, 
68 in breadth, and 43 in depth, with 
23,500 horse-power, and to curry 3,500 
tons. He had no hesitation whatever 
in saying that these ships would not only 
prove themselves much better sea-boats, 
but would have much steadier gun plat- 
forms, would carry much more coal, and 
draw much less water, qualities which 
it was desirable should be secured for 
their ships. In connection with the 
Crocodile and four more of the transport 
vessels, the question arose the previous 
night whether the transport service 
should be continued by the Government 
or through private tonnage. In regard 
to these vessels, he could readily see 
how much loss must fall upon this country 
in the working of these vessels, merely 
by looking at them. They were only 
360 feet in length, whilst 49 feet in width, 
which was really only 7°34 times their 
beam in length. The vessels should cer- 
tainly be 440 feet in length, which would 
have been but nine times their beam in 
length. All the great successful Ocean 
ships now were at least nine times their 
beam in length, and some of them over 
ten times. The commercial firms of this 
country knew perfectly well what was to 
their advantage and what they gained by 
length. It might be said that vessels of 
this great length would be unhandy. He 
held from experience in the manipulation 
of large ocean-going steamers with twin 
screws that that objection no longer 
lasted. If anyone cared to watch any of 
the large Atlantic steamers coming into 
the Mersey, and getting to their anchor- 
age through a crowd of ships, he would 
regard it as perfectly extraordinary how 
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these immense vessels were haudled. 
If naval officers were questioned on the 
subject he was sure they would say 
they would not like to try it. He there- 
fore held that so far as the handling of 
the ship was concerned since the intro- 
duction of the twin screw the objection to 
the length bad vanished. But, strange 
to say, he observed very little, if any, 
extension in the warships since the twin 
screw had been introduced. In fact, it 
was perfectly astonishing how slowly the 
Constructive Department of the Admi- 
ralty seemed to have kept pace with the 
Mercantile Marine in the last few years. 
This was all the more lamentable because 
the money expended in our warships was 
something terrific, and, more than that, 
from the light work they were called upon 
to do during peace, it was probable they 
would last so very long that we should 
be saddled with all their defects for many 
years until some conflict came which 
would clear a number of them out of 
existence. In the meantime, we were 
piling up enormous expenses on the first 
cost of ships, and then also rendering 
ourselves more liable to our enemies, or 
neighbours who might become enemies 
in the future, who would profit by our 
disasters. He had no hesitation in saying 
we had had three disasters within the 
last few months,-which should certainly 
have made the Constructive Department 
of the Navy pause very much before they 
sought to repeat the plans of warships 
which had recently been repeated and 
which were being repeated to-day. Take 
the Atlantic liners, even the small ones, 
and he would ask, whoever heard of a 
small steamer coming back on account of 
the weather ? He guaranteed that in the 
last 10 years no ocean steamer of half 
the tonnage of the Resolution had put 
back for such a reason. In the case of 
the Resolution, he did not blame the 
captain, but the vessel. It was very 
likely the captain used a very wise dis- 
cretion in putting back under the cir- 
cumstances, but he did hold that a ship 
of that enormous tonnage, and with 
enormous power on board, had no 
business whatever to put back under the 
circumstances. That was to say, if the 
material in that ship had been put in 
proper shape and proportions, if the 
intelligence had been brought to bear in 
designing that ship that was brought to 
bear on the smallest merchant ship, she 
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would have been designed on such lines 
that she would not have thought of 
coming back. There was the Gleaner, 
a little bit of a torpedo gunboat, 
which went and finished her voyage 
without turning a hair, The reason 
the Gleaner and other craft of that 
description were such marvellous sea 
boats was because when they were first 
devised as very necessary adjuncts to 
our Navy their designing was left very 
much to two or three private builders, 
The result was that these torpedo-boats 
were nine or ten times the beam in 
length—or, in other words, they were 
constructed after the fashion of the 
Ocean liners. In the early torpedo- 
boats the mistake was that their dimen- 
sions were so diminutive that for any 
practical use in handling them they 
would require men of a height of only 
four feet six, or, at most, five feet. The 
poor seamen told off to man these boats 
came back from a commission almost 
hunchbacked. In the recent torpedo- 
boats this had been changed, and they 
were made larger. His observations re- 
ferred to battleships in the first instance, 
and then to the armoured cruisers. The 
smaller fry he did not wish to be very 
sceptical about, or to express any opinion 
upon. With regard to designs, ship- 
builders were often asked about the 
building of warships, as if responsible. 
But the idea of the Government was 
that private builders had nothing to 
do with the designs of warships; 
no private builder was ever asked 
about the smallest thing in the ship, 
every iota was given to him in drawings 
and directions ; he was not required to 
think, he was no longer the shipbuilder 
requiring to know the hundred and one 
things and to exercise the intelligence 
to the successful application of which the 
Mercantile Marine was a monument, 
He was reduced to nothing better 
than a stonebreaker. He simpiy became 
a contractor, and was not required to 
exercise his own intelligence for fear lest 
there should not be the same uniformity 
and similarity of design in the character 
of the warships. Successive Admiralties 
had lost a great deal, indeed, by requiring 
so uniformly that their designs should 
be left uncriticised and their directions 
carried out to the letter, Many of the 
ships built by private shipbuilders for 
foreign Governments, he did not hesitate 
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to say, had marked improvements over 
those of our Government, particularly as to 
their relative proportions and dimensions, 
the reason being that the shipbuilders had 
some latitude given them, and were able 
to apply their own experience to the 
work. There was another point in con- 
nection with these ships. In the case 
of one like the Resolution, and so long 
as heavy guns formed part of modern 
warfare and there were heavy turrets, 
these had almost unavoidably to be placed 
near the end of the short ship, and at the 
same time, in order to get a perfectly 
absurd speed out of such vessels, they 
were made so fine at the ends that when 
with these big guns and turrets they had 
to face a head sea they were compelled to 
dive into it, for there was no length what- 
ever by which they could be borne over 
the waves. The advantage also of a long 
ship was that it would give them a much 
steadier gun platform. They should en- 
deavour to have their vessels as lovg as 
possible. Take the case of the Royal 
Sovereign, which had now been in com- 
mission for two years, and yet it was 
admitted she did not know what an 
Atlantic gale was. He called such a 
state of things monstrous. The first 
thing she ought to have been told off to 
do was to have made a voyage to New 
York or Halifax in the depth of winter 
the moment she was ready for sea, for the 
reason that she was the first of a number 
of vessels that were to be built, and her 
faults should have been ascertained as 
quickly as possible. He did not think 
the smallest owner in the Kingdom 
would have allowed a new ship, the fore- 
runner of a number of others, to be 
ranked as fit for her work until he had 
tried her thoroughly, whereas the Royal 
Sovereign had not yet seen anything 
like heavy weather. So far as seaworthi- 
ness was concerned, these vessels were 
wretched sea-boats compared with the 
Mercantile Marine, which was entirely 
due to their being absurdly short. In 
other words, while the Navy had been 
growing in length by inches the Mercan- 
tile Marine had been grown by feet. 
At the present time ships for the Mer- 
cantile Marine were in process of 
construction to be 160 feet longer 
than the cruisers which had just been 
laid down, yet be two feet narrower, 
showing what an extraordinary ten- 
dency there was in the Construc- 
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tive Department of the Navy to cling 
to the old-fashioned dimensions. With 
reference to the coaling capacity of the 
ships, could they conceive any more 
lamentable position than that of a battle- 
ship without a single mast or stitch of 
canvas, with empty bunkers and the enemy 
in sight? Either torpedo-boats. would 
attack her by night or the enemy by day 
would fire upon her and send her to the 
bottom. A battleship was looked to in 
the matter of coal by all her torpedo- 
boats. Thus, ifsuch boats anda gunvessel 
or twocamealongside with bunkers empty 
and wanted a few tons of coal from an 
ironclad, and this operation were repeated 
a few times, the carrying capacity of the 
ironclad as at present designed and con- 
structed would be soon exhausted. Again, 
supposing there was heavy weather and 
a collier came to supply the ironclad, 
he had not heard of any arrangement for 
getting the coal out of the collier. He 
fancied the collier would have to drop 
astern and wait for fine weather. But 
if the ironclad was obliged to lie there 
waiting for coal, she would in the mean- 
time be at the mercy of the enemy. It 
was imperative not only that these 
vessels should have sufficient coal and to 
spare, but also that it should be placed 
in bunkers more accessible. The cruisers 
of the dimensions proposed were no 
doubt animprovement on the old cruisers, 
but they were of nothing like the pro- 
portion they should be, and although it 
was proposed to have a coal capacity 
of 3,000 tons they had an enormous 
dranght of water. It simply meant that 
such a vessel could not possibly approach 
a great many of our harbours; she cer- 
tainly could not get through the Suez 
Canal, and, further than that, it rendered 
the navigation of such vessels dangerous 
in the hands of pilots. When a local 
pilot had been in the habit of taking 
charge of the navigation of a vessel of 
a draught of 26 feet and was then given 
charge of one with a draught of 28 or 
29 feet, as in the case of these cruisers, 
there was a tremendous risk of his putting 
such vessels upon the ground somewhere. 
He considered, therefore, that that 
was another drawback. If these new 
cruisers, the Powerful and Terrible, and 
also the Majestic and Magnificent, had 
been made longer they could have 
carried this extra amount of coal upon a 
much less dravght of water, which was 
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a most important matter in connection 
with the Navy. Again, when we fought 
it would probably be from home, It 
was not likely that the enemy would 
attack the British Isles. We should 
be called upon to send armour-clad 
vessels and cruisers to different parts 
of the world ; we should have to fight 
on the enemy’s coast, and we could 
not expect to put into this and that 
port to coal, whilst, if a collier had 
followed our vessels to supply them, 
they would not be able to take it on 
board if the weather were rough. In 
every way, therefore, the fact of their 
building these vessels so short—requiring 
them to draw so much water—making 
them so broad, and thus requiring them 
to have so much more steam-power— 
these were all points ina wrong direction. 
Again, so far as stability was concerned, 
it was a curious fact that the longer the 
ship the more stable she was. He had 
known vessels which could hardly stand 
on their legs until they were lengthened, 
but which, after being lengthened, be- 
came very steady ships. With reference 
to the armaments, he was not competent 
to express an opinion as to what they 
should be, but, whatever weight of 
armour was used to protect the ships— 
be it guns or armour-plate—let them 
always be placed as much as possible in 
the centre of the ship, because, if placed 
towards the end of the ship, they were 
throwing weighty armour away, and 
protecting a part of the vessel which, 
if properly subdivided and arranged, 
would be able to sustain itself for all 
practical purposes. In the case of the 
warship Lepanto, recently built by the 
Italian Government, the four enormous 
guns were practically exactly amidship, 
and yet, from their arrangement, there 
appeared no difficulty whatever in these 
guns being brought to bear together, 
over either the stem or stern of the ship, 
or upon any other point of the compass. 
Now he came to the question of the 
Camperdown, and he thought if anything 
could illustrate a greater want of prac- 
tical knowledge in construction, it was 
the steel snout that was put on this 
vessel without any suitable backing 
behind. The consequence was, that 


when she ran into a steel-sided ship— 
the unfortunate Victoria—she not only 
played havoc with that ship, but she so 
damaged herself that she became a 
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cripple, and gave great anxiety to the 
captain lest she should go down also. He 
held that it was preposterous to expect 
to arm a vessel in the bows like this so 
as to act upon an enemy. They had 
attempted to armour this ship with this 
snout ina way that was impracticable. 
They had scores of vessels armed with 
these rams in them, and he did not think 
that the Admiralty had ever tried them 
against any floating target, as they 
should have done. A few years ago 
there were more of them, but they had 
hardly a depot where there were nota 
number of old warships—hulks, they were 
called—and he could not understand why, 
when these snouts were first made, they did 
not go full tilt into one of these old hulks. 
If they had done that they would have 
been able to have formed an idea from 
the results ; they could then lave ascer- 
tained whether the structure called a ram 
would have injured itself or not. In 
the case of a gun, if every time they 
pulled the trigger the barrel burst or the 
gun came to grief, it could not be called 
a weapon. They should have covered 
one of the old hulks with 18-inch 
armour, and then have gone full tilt at 
her, by which they would have discovered 
the effect upon the ram. Instead of 
that, they did not discover this until 
after the lamentable disaster with the 
Victoria. The Camperdown walked into 
the Victoria at only five or six knots an 
hour, and yet did herself suffic‘ent harm 
to make it requisite for her to go into 
port to get repaired. What they wanted 
was a real ram warship with both ends 
alike, and so constructed that she could 
walk at 14 knots an hour through the 
best armour-clad target they could design 
for the purpose without doing more 
than knock the paint off her prow. 
Until a ram was fit for that she 
did not deserve the name. As a 
practical man, he saw no difficulty in 
producing such a ram, and he would 
guarantee that one ram of that kind 
would send to the bottom half-a-dozen 
battleships in case of a war. There was 
nothing to prevent such a ram being de- 
signed so that shot and shell should have 
no effect on her. If handled by some of 
our splendid old salts, by a commander 
of great coolness, energy, and determina- 
tion, he was satisfied that one vessel of 
that kind—of perhaps two-thirds the size 
of the Majestic, or 10,000 tons, which had 
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not cost more in proportion—would tell 
a story in naval engagements that would 
perfectly astonish old naval officers. 
Generally, men were fond of the ship 
they had been accustomed to, and there 
were only a few of them who were dis- 
posed to take advantage of modern art 
and science and to bring it to bear 
in warfare. Undoubtedly, the next 
war would be an engineers’ war more 
than a naval officers’ war. Then with 
with regard to the cruisers, they had no 
masts or sails, and were practically 
battleships, though it was true they were 
not armoured as battleships ; but, so far as 
working the ship was concerned, it was 
really becoming an engineering question. 
As was stated by his hon. Friend below 
him, the Member for Kirkdale, the more 
serious work in the next war would have 
to be done under the deck in the various 
engine-rooms. So serious would be the 
duties which this branch of the Service 
would be called upon to execute that he 
felt the engineering department would 
have to be looked to much more carefully 
and closely than it had been up to the 
present time. He now came to the 
melancholy loss of the Victoria. When- 
ever they heard of one of these vessels being 
completed, she was described as being 
“minutely subdivided by bulkheads.” 
Up to the present time this minute sub- 
division by bulkheads was simply a trap. 
There was no practical use in it, and 
he made that statement from the Minutes 
of Evidence taken upon the inquiry into 
the loss of the Victoria. Any one from 
that evidence, even an amateur in naval 
construction, would see how deficient she 
was ina proper subdivision by bulkheads, 
nearly all of which stopped at a deck 
with only a freeboard of 2ft. or 3ft. 
If by an ordinary accident any one or 
two of the compartments in the Victoria 
had become injured and flooded they would 
naturally think the vessel might sink 
only a foot or two and be out of trim to 
that extent, when the commander would 
run some water into the corresponding 
opposite compartments so that the vessel 
might be trimmed for the time. But 
here they had an instance where the 
prow of the Camperdown entered two or 
three compartments only. But these were 
joined to other compartments by water- 
tight bulkhead doors, and these doors, it 
was lamentable to relate, were still left 
open at the time of the accident. Many 
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others would have been closed had there 
been a proper design for so doing, and 
what was still more Jamentable was that 
years before the vessel was built the 
Admiralty were aware of a plan for 
closing. bulkhead doors instantaneously. 
Though the Admiralty knew this 
they had never made use of the 
plan, yet other shipowners had never 
ceased to use it since it had been 
designed, for it was a plan never 
patented, and therefore open to everyone. 
When the accident occurred there was 
not time to close the doors, as the par- 
ticular construction used required many 
minutes for the work, whereas by the 
process that ought to have been in use it 
would not have required as many seconds, 
A sad point, too, was that the Admiralty 
Minute on the loss of the Victoria seemed 
to be an attempt to gloss over the loss of 
that ship. He was sorry it was so, be- 
cause it had the effect upon the Admiralty 
or the Naval Construction Department 
of causing them to continue to produce 
plans for shipbuilding with very little 
improvement on the Victoria. When 
anything of this sort happened it was 
their duty to take the full change out of 
the disaster. It was bad enough to 
lose by a disaster; but if they did not 
take any advantage of it, it made 
the loss tenfold. If they had not 
been able to get experience by a 
regular naval engagement, at least 
they should get all the information 
possible out of these terrible disasters 
when they occurred. He saw the gallant 
Admiral, Member for Eastbourne, was 
present, but he felt he must tres- 
pass on his special department. He 
wished now to refef to the matter of the 
manceuvre. He held that the manceuvre 
on the Victoria was one which 
ought not to have been attempted, 
and he would give his reasons for saying 
so. It was a maneuvre in which the 
vessels were directed to turn inwards to 
each other. He held that such a man- 
ceuvre ought to be struck off the Admi- 
ralty books and never allowed to be per- 
formed, especially when they might turn 
outwards, which would accomplish the 
same thing. These ships in line might 
have approached to within 100 yards, 
and then when the order came they 
should have turned outwards. In doing 
so there was no chance of running 
into any of their neighbours. Even if 
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any accident occurred to their steering 
gear, or the screw got disabled, they ran 
no risk in attempting to turn outwards ; 
but in turning inwards they ran very 
great risk if their steering gear got 
out of order, or one of the engines broke 
down, in which case they could not 
have the benefit of the twin screws for 
manceuvring the ship. By turning in- 
wards they gained nothing, and ran the 
terrible risk which resulted in this acci- 
dent that proved so fatal. He might be 
_ told it was all very well to speak after 
the event; but what he wanted to point 
out was that they ought to take advan- 
tage of it after it had occurred ; and when 
they saw that a manceuvre of the kind 
was attended with risk, while the other 
manceuvre was not attended with any 
risk, surely it was unwise to attempt a 
manoeuvre that they knew had been so 
disastrous. In view of all these points, 
on which he had ventured, quite at too 
great a length, to detain the House, he 
felt that when they were on the thresh- 
old of spending at least £10,000,000 
upon further ships, the House should 
insist, before granting such an enormous 
sum of money, upon the necessity or 
desirability of the matter being referred, 
if the House thought proper, to a small 
Committee of this House, or to a Com- 
mittee of the Admiralty, on which he 
thought the engineering element should 
form a part, and upon which he also 
thought some of the shipbuilders of the 
Mercantile Marine should form a part. 
In this way the experience of the Admi- 
ralty and that of the builders of the 
Mercantile Marine would be brought 
together, and they might obtain, what he 
held they had not yet got, much more 
perfect warships. 

Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff) said, that 
in taking note of the remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
he was sorry to say he should have to 
open up a very wide field of differ- 
ence between them, for, certainly, if the 
hon. Member’s speech had brought to 
their notice some points of considerable 
importance, undoubtedly it had opened 
up some of the oddest ideas he had ever 
heard in connection with naval construc- 
tion. For instance, in his disquisition 
the hon. Member told the House that 
the proper thing to have done the first 
time a ram bow was constructed was to 
run it full tilt into a hulk armoured with 
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18 inches of armour to receive it. If 
his hon. Friend would forgive him, he 
would say no Admiralty could ever have 
entered on a more foolish or futile ex- 
periment than that would have been, and 
for the obvious reason that the difficulties 
that occur and the accidents and dangers 
that occurred to ships when ramming 
each other invariably arose from the fact 
that the ship rammed was in motion ; 
consequently any attempt to prove the 
value of the ram by running it square 
into the bottom of a moveless object 
would be quite futile. He remembered 
very well watching and examining in 
Portsmouth Harbour the effect of the 
ramming of one German ironclad by 
another. It would be remembered by 
hon. Members that the Kénig Wilhelm 
was sunk by the Grosser Karfurt off 
Folkestone. Now, what happened in 
that case? The whole effect on the 
Kénig Wilhelm arose from the fact 
that the projecting ram was being carried 
forward by- the onward motion of the 
ship struck, and thus formed a lever, 
which, acting above the struck part of 
the vessel, tore the whole of the stern 
out of its holdings. 

Sir E. HARLAND said, the ram 
which he depicted was one which would 
stand going full tilt into another vessel 
if that vessel were going 15 knots an 
hour. He held it could be constructed 
to go at any angle into another ship, but 
no man would seek to attack at an angle 
if he could get square on, and that was 
one of the things which would show the 
cleverness of the commander. 

Sm E. J. REED said, he did not 
know what ram the hon. Member had 
depicted. What he called attention to 
was this : the difficulty of making a ram 
bow capable of doing what the hon. 
Member's ram bow could do was that the 
bow had to be formed at the very en- 
trance to the vessel, an entrance that 
was very fine, and being very fine was 
very well taken hold of by a passing 
ship. However, far be it from him to 
suggest his hon. Friend could not do 
what he said. If the hon. Member pro- 
duced a ram bow that was not capable 
of being destroyed, capable only of 
having the paint scraped off by collision 
with a battleship, he boped he would 
not think the Admiralty were so back- 
ward in regard to improvements that 
they would not, without the least hesita- 
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tion, accept a ram bow of such a type. 
But if he might venture to say so—and 
his hon. Friend would excuse him for 
being as frank as he had bven in this 
Debate—he would say there was a most 
extraordinary fundamental fault in the 
whole speech and argument of his hon. 
Friend. One phase of that fault was to 
be found in the fact that in the early part 
of his speech the hon. Member described 
the battleship and the cruiser and argued 
as if there were no difference between 
the two, and he made a note at the mo- 
ment intending to express his surprise 
that an hon. Gentleman, an expert ship- 
builder of great reputation and of known 
and undoubted knowledge, should not 
have seen at once the fundamental dif- 
ference that existed between a battleship 
andacruiser. Notwithstanding that, his 
hon. Friend in speaking of cruisers said 
they were in fact battleships. But they 
differed in this respect—that the cruiser 
had nothing, as cruisers were built—he 
was not a great admirer of them himself— 
but as they were built they had nothing 
but a cover for the engines, and so forth. 
Now, his hon. Friend ought to know, as 
a naval desiguer, that when they were 
dealing with deck protection they were 
at perfect liberty to make the length and 
breadth what they pleased, because, as 
any Member of the House could see, 
when they had a given depth of ships 
and wanted to protect a certain amount 
of displacement from vertical attack it 
did not matter swhether they made it 
broad and short or long and narrow ; the 
deck area wus precisely the same if they 
protected the same measure of displace- 
ment with the same deck area of iron. 
That being so with the cruiser, what was 
the state of things with the battleship ? 


His hon. Friend talked as if they 
could go and make a_ battleship 
500 feet long and comparatively 


narrow just as they could do with a 
cruiser. His hon. Friend knew, as a 
naval constructor, the value of length ina 
passenger ship ; but when they came to a 
battleship, when they were going to put 
18 inches of armour on the side several 
feet above water and several feet below 
the water, was it then of no consequence 
what the length of the ship was? [An 
hon. Memper: No.] No; then he 
could only say he had very little respect 
for the opinion of his hon. Friend, and he 
required no further proof that the hon, 
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Member had never designed a ship with 
18-inch armour. 


Sir E. HARLAND said, his hon, 
Friend was contemplating that armour 
would be carried to the end of the 500 
feet, but the plan was not adopted. 


Sir E. J. REED said, if the hon. 
Member would excuse him, he was not 
supposing anything of the kind ; what he 
did suppose was, that they did ndt carry 
their armour approximately to the end 
of the ship ; they had to complete the 
armour protection by seeing that they 
did not necessarily give any great amount 
of weight. His hon. Friend had declared 
himself an opponent of armoured protec- 
tion at the ends of ships. He agreed 
with that to some extent. Personally, 
he had never advocated as a necessity the 
armouring of the tine wedge ends of Her 
Majesty’s ships, and it would be unwise 
to put armoured protection where there 
was no displacement to protect ; but if 
the hon. Gentleman made a fine-ended 
ship, and intended to produce the very 
powerful ram of which he had spoken, he 
would, in the place of the armour which 
he took away, have to put something else 
of a very weighty character. 


Sir E. HARLAND: I quite agree. 


Sir E. J. REED said, the point on 
which he differed absolutely from his hon. 
Friend was where he thought that the 
remedy, in such a case as that of the 
Victoria, would be the adoption of auto- 
matic water-tight doors. 


Sir E. HARLAND: I did not mention 
automatic doors. I did not mean them 
to be automatic. 


Sir E. J. REED said, be thought his 
hon. Friend wanted doors that would 
close instantly, and so be on an automatic 
arrangement, But there was a very 
important question involved in this. 
While his friends at the Admiralty were 
willing to tell the best story they could 
in regard to the Victoria, they took good 
care not to repeat the features of the 
Victoria in the new battleships which 
they were building. What they did now 
was to carry the armour so far forward 
towards the bow that they left unarmoured 
only as much of the ship as they could 
leave unarmoured with safety, and if an 
accident were to occur to one of the new 
battleships like that which happened to 
the Victoria the injury would, therefore, 
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be much more limite! in extent. On the 
question of water-tight doors, he wished 
to say that if they left unarmoured only so 
much of the ends of the ship as they did 
not want to use of the line of the work, 
they might have as perfect a system of 
water-tight doors as they pleased, and 
have them worked automatically, because 
what they wanted when an accident 
happened was to beable to shut off that por- 
tion of the ship in which the accident took 
wey from the working part of the ship. 

ut in the case of the Victoria and of 
all ships of that type, which he had never 
ceased to condemn, the unarmoured part 
of the vessel was the part in which the 
men lived, and iv which the magazine, 
torpedo rooms, store rooms, and other 
compartments were placed, and to which 
the crew must have access during battle. 
If the Admiralty bad sent out a Minute 
instructing the men in Her Majesty's 
ships to close the water-tight doors as 
soon as an accident happened, and so shut 
up their fellows in compartments from 
which tnere was no escape, he hoped the 
men would never carry out such an order, 
because it was against human nature that 
it should be enforced. In passenger 
ships, some of the finest and most suc- 
cessful of which had been designed by 
the hon. Member for North Belfast, 
there were transverse bulkheads, and 
the water-tight doors could be shut as 
rapidly as possible, because they only 
prevented access from one compartment 
to another, and did not prevent access 
from the compartments to the deck above. 
But when, as in the case of the Victoria, 
these was no access to the deck from 
the compartments when the water-tight 
doors were closed, it was cruel and in- 
human to shut up the men in such death- 
traps and leave them to their fate. It 
was an utterly impossible state of things. 
His hon. Friend had confounded the 
cruiser with the battleship, and saw no 
necessity why they should be of very 
different proportions. 


Sir E. HARLAND: I meant that 
there was no external difference between 
them; that if two ships were a mile 
apart no one could tell whether one 
was armed and the other unarmed. 


Sir E. J. REED said, he had not the 
slightest idea that his hon. Friend bal 
been speaking of external appearances, 
and not construction. They were deal- 
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ing with structures which had to be 
packed with guns, arms, and torpedoes, 
and all the experience of his hon. Friend 
wus absolutely at fault if he supposed 
that anything was gained in steam power 
by making a heavily-armoured battleship 
excessively long. From his own expe- 
rience in naval construction he could men- 
tion a ship 300 feet long built by him, 
which accomplished the same results as 
one 400 feet long, the armour, armament, 
engine, and boiler power being the same 
in each case, while the cost of the former 
was £100,000 less than that of the 
latter. They would find that a short 
ship would go as fast as a long one, 
and save £100,000 in the building of it. 
The Member for Lewisham, who sat 
opposite, was the son of the man who 
participated in the experimental inquiry 
which brought about that brilliant sue- 
cess. The displacement was not the 
same in the case of those two ships ; but 
what was the advantage of making the 
displacement the same when they had the 
same capacity for offence and defence and 
the same coal capacity ? He was willing 
to admit that in steaming at sea they 
certainly got an enormous advantage 
from the greater length, and he was not 
sure whether in these days the naval 
mind would not be brought to the accept- 
ance of much greater lengths in Her 
Majesty’s ships than we yet saw. He 
thought his hon. Friend, before address- 
ing the House, ought to have placed upon 
paper his long and nafrow battleship, 
armed and armoured as were Her 
Majesty’s new battleships. He would 
be very much surprised if the hon. Gen- 
tleman attempted to produce such a ship, 
though, indeed, he ought to be careful in 
making that statement, for his hon. 
Friend never put forward anything that 
was not successful. He feared, however, 
that a vessel of that kind, armed and 
armoured as a battleship, would roll not 
as the Resolution rolled, but roll bottom 
upwards, and do that very quickly. 
What was the net outcome of his 
hon. Friend’s advoeacy of great 
length and small breadth ? Let them 
consider what sort our warships were. 
For half its length the ship jwas 
filled up with steam boilers, and maga- 
zines containing powder, torpedoes, dyna- 
mite—in fact, the ship was one mass 
of explosives from stem to stern, and 
utterly unlike the boats, in construction 
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and purpose, which his hon. Friend the 
‘Member for North Belfast built with so 
much merit and success. Their object 
should be to keep the explosive things on 
board battleships as far away from the 
enemy as they could have them. Under 
the scheme of his hon. Friend these ex- 
plosives would be near to the enemy. If 
they had ships broad in the middle they 
could keep the boilers and magazines in 
the centre, at a considerable distance 
from the enemy’s attack, whether by 
torpedo or ram. But if they had narrow 
ships built, and gave them the small 
breadth of which his hon. Friend was 
so fascinated, the enemy could destroy 
them with greater readiness. 


Sir E. HARLAND: I said I would 
give them 70 feet. 


Sir E. J. REED said, he had been 
recently asked by a naval authority what 
he thought of the existing warships in 
this respect, and whether he thought 
them fairly safe from the enemy. He 
had been obliged to answer in the nega- 
tive. What he would like to see done 
was the building of battleships which 
would be’ less of a ship and more of a 
fortress—ships with centre accommoda- 
tion for extensive war material, and with 
less steaming qualities than heretofore. 
He ventured to say that the circumstance 
which had prevented the construction of 
such battleships was the dock accommo- 
dation. But he asked the Admiralty to 
consider whether the time was not passed 
for the making of battleships simply to 
conform to these holes in the ground, 
when there were such capabilities in the 
construction of floating docks to receive 
ships of any depth of water. He appre- 
hended that if everyone present were to 
make objection to the ships about to be 
constructed they would do so without 
doubt. But he would commend to the 
consideration of the Admiralty, with 
regard to the future development of the 
Navy, whether it would not be well to 
make our ships 100 feet broad, or 120 
feet if they liked, if by making them so 
we could keep the enemy away from the 
vital portion of the ship’ and give our- 
selves the chance of winning a great 
battle ? He hoped he would not be told 
by the hon. Member for Gateshead, wio, 
no doubt, would follow him, that he was 
all for breadth and all against length in 
the construction of these ships. No; 
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he was in favour of adapting oar means 
to our ends, and he said that with regard 
to warships and battleships the first end 
was to keep the ship free from the fire of 
the enemy. He should like his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty to give them an assurance that the 
ships about to be built would be Luilt on 
lines that would make them invulnerable 
to guns, rams, or torpedoes. One thing 
he was certain of, and that was that they 
would never get such an assurance with 
respect to any vessel whatever if they 
followed the lines suggested by his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Belfast. 
With regard to the 2esolution, he had 
been asked the other day what he thought 
of her; and while he admitted there had 


been reason for a good deal of anxiety, 


he said there was no danger to the ship. 
He believed there still existed a very 


considerable amount of anxiety, not as to- 


the danger of vessels capsizing, but as to 
their efficiency at sea, and it would 
be well to have it set at rest as 
soon as possible. He thought it 
unfair of his hon. Friend the Member 
for North Belfast—he meant from an 
argumentative point of view—to point 
out that while the Gleaner went well 
ina storm the Resolution rolled heavily. 
Why, a little boat would go well on waves 
that “rolled” a large ship! They 
might have two ships, one of which 
rolled violently and the other went 
smoothly over the same waves one day, 
and yet the one that went well to-day 


might roll to-morrow,and vice versa. To- 


his mind, the fact that a small vessel did 
not roll while a large vessel rolled 
violently did not mean censure for the 
large vessel or praise for the small one. 
In the Report of the Admiralty there 
was a case in point. An Admiral of the 
Channel Squadron had his squadron off 
the Weat of Ireland, and one of the ships 
was ordinarily a very heavy roller. She 
was one of his (Sir E. J. Reed’s) ships, but 
was built for a pacific purpose and with 
a light draught of water. But on the 
West Coast of Ireland, where the Atlantic 
waves rolled in, the usually rolling ship 
was perfectly steady, while the ordinary 
steady ship rolled with as much violence 
that if it did not alarm the Admiral, it 
highly astonished him, and he wrote a 
Report to the Admiralty, as if a miracle 
had occurred. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Belfast had said that when 
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a ship was lengthened her stability in- 
creased. But where was a ship usually 
lengthened ? In the middle part. The 
stability of a ship was derived from her 
middle part. The ends were. unstable ; 
the middle supplied the stability which 
kept the ends up; and if they cut a ship 
in two and added a considerable length 
to her stable part, they, of course, made 
her more stable. That was so obvious 
that he must express his surprise that 
his hon. Friend should bring it forward 
as an argument in supporting his con- 
tention. 


Sir E. HARLAND: Will the hon. 
Gentleman allow me to say —— 


Sir E. J. REED said, that when his 
hon. Friend was in the House as long as 
he was he would not be so anxious to 
keep himself right on all points. He 
intended to put his hon. Friend wrong 
on all points, but he would do it with 
the greatest friendship, and with an ad- 
miration for his hon. Friend’s success as 
a shipbuilder. His hon. Friend made a 
singular mistake in lightly treating the 
necessity for uniformity in the building of 
ships. For his part, he had a complaint 
treasured up against the Admiralty for 
unnecessarily departing, as he thought, 
from uniformity. He thought that when 
they built a number of ships of similar 
sizes and of a similar type, it was of the 
greatest moment that those ships should 
be uniform in their internal arrangements. 
If it were otherwise the men would be 
all at fault. They would have to learn 
every new ship, though, to all intents and 
purposes, it was of the same type and 
character as the others. He was quite 
certain that any departure from uniformity 
would tell against us in many ways. He 
remembered a discussion which took place 
at the Board of Admiralty as to the 
dimensions of shells. One naval officer, 
a very experienced man, said—“ Do not 
let us have 10-inch and 11-inch shells, 
because in the haste of battle the men 
will mistake one for the vther, and the 
use of the guns will be lost. Make the 
difference palpable. Have a 12-inch 
shell ; but do not have shells so nearly 
alike, and yet so different in sizes.” His 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Belfast had said that if the Admiralty 
designed a ship and sent it out to be 
built by a contractor they should be 
satisfied if the general plan were fol- 
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lowed, and let the contractor have scope. 
The hon. Member for North Belfast was 
not the first private shipbuilder that came 
to the House of Commons and told the 
Government that in that respect they 
were wrong. The late Mr. John Laird, 
of Birkenhead, for many years took the 
same line. But while he had been en- 
gaged at the Admiralty he saw too much 
of the departures from the original design 
by contractors to favour such a policy. 
He remembered on one oceasion, when a 
certain number of ships were to be bnilt, 
he said that it was a good time to try the 
result of putting them up for competition 
amongst the contractors. But not one of 
the contractors followed out the design, 
and the Government had to have the 
design followed afterwards. He there- 
fore thought the Admiralty wes right in 
giving out a design and insisting on its 
being carried out. He apologised to the 
House for the length of time with which 
he had occupied them, and thanked them 
for the kind hearing they had given him, 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 
that he had listened with great interest 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
North Belfast and also to those of the hon, 
Member who had just sat down with 
regard to the construction of men-of- 
war. Nodoubt the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Belfast as tothe desiguing of 
first-class merchant vessels stood high, 
but he (Mr. Allan) must take exception 
to a great deal that the hon. Member had 
said when trying to show a similarity be- 
tween merchant vessels and men-of-war. 
The hon. Member had overlooked the 
fact that a ship of war was practically a 
compromise. It would be impossible to 
convert a man-of-war into a merchant 
vessel, or a merchant vessel into a man- 
of-war. In looking at a man-of-war it 
was necessary to take into consideration 
her defensive as well as her offensive 
elements, which made her altogether 
different from a merchant steamer, When 
they came to take into consideration 
those two elements alone, leaving out the 
machinery and coal capacity, they were 
brought face to face with a state of 
things totally different to those which 
applied to a merchant steamer. Merchant 
ships were built low and narrow. An 
Atlantic liner was so constructed that 
she would attain a maximum of speed 
which could not be attained by a man- 
of-war. It was a mere waste of time, 
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therefore, to endeavour to draw com- 
parisons between the Atlantic liner and 
the man-of-war. However, there was 
one point in the hon. Member’s speech 
which he had heard with a great deal of 
pleasure, and that was that the future 
naval wars in which this country might 
have to engage would be engineers’ wars. 
No doubt that would impress itself on the 
House as it impressed itself on him (Mr. 
Allan). For his part, he was perfectly 
willing to leave the subject of the con- 
struction of men-of-war to the Director 
of Naval Construction and naval experts, 
who were fully capable of designing such 
vessels. He should object to hampering 
them by the appointment of a Committee 
of so-called experts. A looker-on might 
feel himself perfectly capable of giving 
instructions, but when set to do the job 
himself—say, for instance, to design a 
battleship—his ability fell very far short 
of his own estimate of himself. But he 
(Mr. Allan) entirely agreed with the hon. 
Member for North Belfast that we ought to 
ensure that our men-of-war had an ade- 
quate complement of engineers. A man- 
of-war ship nowadays was neither more 
nor less than a factory. It was a factory 
of destruction. The men who worked it 
were the engineers. They it was who 
had to give it its true value, and the best 
results would be obtained from that ship 
which had the best men and the best 
machinery in the engineers’ department. 
He feared that the disposition was to 
look too much to ships and too little to 
men, and to fail to realise the great re- 
sponsibility which rested on the engineer- 
ing staff. They had their captains who 
were responsible for the ship’s steering, 
and fighting, and going from port to port. 
They had their surgeons who were 
responsible for the health of the ship. 
They had their paymasters who were 
responsible for the cash book and the 
storehouse. But the engineers, what 
were they responsible for? The House 
would be startled to hear what the en- 
gineers had to do on board a twin-screw 
cruiser of 20,000-horse power under 
forced draught. In such a vessel there 
were 85 auxiliary steam engines, three 
auxiliary steamboats, 24 Whitehead tor- 
pedoes, two submerged torpedo tubes, 
five torpedo tubes above water, 164 
water-tight doors, 30 water-tight 
hatches, 98 water-tight manholes, 
207 sluices and drain valves, 21 venti- 
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lating valves, four Downton pumps, 
23 flooding valves for magazines, 32 
flooding valves for compartments. And 
over and above all this the engineers 
were responsible for all the engine 
fittings—for the breech mechanism and 
other details in connection with the 
armaments of the vessel. To look after 
these things there was only one staff or 
chief engineer, five engineers and assis- 
tant engineers, three chief engine-room 
artificers, and nine engine-room artificers. 
He asked as an engineer, Were these 
enough men to look after the machinery ? 
He said “no.” The engine-rooms were 
undermanned. Compare them with the 
meu ‘in the engine-room of one of the 
Atlantic liners of 15,000-horse power. 
There they had one chief engineer, one 
senior second, two junior second, one 
senior third, five junior third, one senior 
fourth, five junior fourth, three fifth 
engineers, three electricians, two hydraulic 
engineers, and two refrigerating engi- 
neers, or a total of 26 on the engineer- 
ing staff. 

CommanpErR BETHELL : How many 
in each watch ? 

Mr. W. ALLAN: Eight. He had 
not mentioned stokers at all. On a 
man-of-war ship of 20,000-horse power 
there were only 20 engineers as compared 
with 26 on an Atlantic liner of 15,000- 
horse power. What he wished to do 
without going more into detail as to the 
management-of the engine-reoms—which 
he could do, if necessary, to the strength- 
ening of his case—was to impress upon 
the Admiralty the fact that they were 
overlooking entirely the one great ele- 
ment of the safety and usefulness of 
these ships. The hon. Member for North 
Belfast had mentioned incidentally the 
rolling of the Resolution. Well, he 
never liked to look upon the rolling of 
ships in any other light than as the 
general consequence of a ship being at 
sea. It was impossible that a ship could 
go to sea without rolling or taking in 
water. He had never in the whole of 
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his experience found it possible to 
avoid these things; therefore he 
would not in any shape or form 


condemn the officers of the Resolution 
or condemn the ship. It required 
no effort of genius to condemn a thing, 
and he did not mean todo it. He wished 
to show the House the condition of the 
engineers’ department on the Resolution, 
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and to do that he would read a portion 
of a letter which he had received from a 
man in the engine-room. He wrote—' 
“The crank-pits were full of water. Five feet 
of water were in the bilges. We thought the 
sea suck-pipe flanges had drawn through work- 
ing and vibration of engines. We had a very 
anxious time. The sea was six inchesdeep over 
the stoke-hole plates and came down the ash- 
hoist tubes, clearing the men out of the, stoke- 
hole. The forward compartment was flooded. 
All the pumps were me going to try to rid the 
ship of water. The ship was rolling heavily. 
Everybody was on their hands and knees in the 
+ engine-rooms. The sea coming in the forward 
barbettes the barbette screens were unshipped 
and washed overboard. We were hanging on to 
the regulation valves in the engine-room for 
nearly 48 hours, endeavouring to stop the racing 
of the engines. The seas were coming down 
into the engine-room over the upper deck 
combings to the ventilating trunks, which are 
four feet high above the deck. We were all 
battened down except one hatch between the 
funnel casings, and all most uncomfortable in 
the engine-room, with the cranks rising in the 
water ; in fact, a water wheel was nothing to it.” 
He wished to impress upon the House 
that the construction of ships was not the 
chief matter for consideration. Ships 
could be built easily enough, but they 
could not build men. Why was it that 
they did not get engineers for the Navy ? 
Why was it that there had been no re- 
sponse to the advertisements of the 
Admiralty for assistant engineers ? Why 
was it that in five years in response to 
advertisements they had only got nine 
engineers ? The reason why more men 
would not serve in the Navy as engineers 
was that those so serving were 
not treated and paid well enough. 
The anomalies in the Service, so far as 
these matters were concerned, were absurd 
and sufficient to make anyone responsible 
for the Navy blush. He had always 
considered that a man’s pay ought to be 
in proportion to the responsibilities of his 
position, but, unfortunately, that was not 
a rule prevailing in the Navy. A naval 
chaplain was paid £260 a year, whilst an 
assistant engineer, who was largely 
responsible for the safety of the ship, 
only received the miserable pittance of 
£130, and out of that had to buy his 
elothes and pay part of his mess ex- 
penses. The Fleet surgeon received £540 
a year, and the Fleet engineer ouly £390 ; 
the staff surgeon £240, and the staff 
engineer £200. A surgeon, no doubt, 
was useful to take a bolt out of a man’s 
leg ; but what could be do if a steam pipe 
burst, or a shot went through the 
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chimneys? This anomaly was ridiculous, 
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It was not honest. Then the assistant 
paymaster—a mere clerk—received £170, 
and the assistant engineer £130. Shame 
on the Department that was responsible ! 
No wonder engineers could not be in- 
duced to join the Navy. Had he to 
choose himself he would rather break 
stones than serve as an assistant-engineer, 
or stand at a lathe for 30s.a week. The 
engine-room artificers were paid only 
£9 10s. per month—less than a third 
engineer on board a steam collier. They 
had, moreover, no position and no 
prospects, notwithstanding the import- 
ance of their work. He felt very strongly 
on this matter, which was not one of 
political Parties at all. They could only 
look at :the Navy from the lofty point 
of view of national salvation and 
strength, aud he appealed to the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty to take the matter 
up in that spirit, and sweep away all 
existing anomalies. Let engineers and 
artificers be given adequate pay, and let 
the accommodation provided for them be 
improved. Lengthen the ships another 
10 feet, and give them proper housing— 
give them comfortable berths and a com- 
fortable mess-room, and space for a bath 
when they came out of the dirty engine- 
room. Let them do something to en- 
courage young men to enter the Service, 
He had 50 or 60 apprentices at his 
engineering works, and recently he had 
gone up to a dozen of them just out of 
their time and had urged them to enter 
the Government Service, but they had 
every onedeclined. Encouragementshould 
be given tosuch men. ‘The importance 
of treating naval engineers justly could 
not beexaggerated. Upon them, and them 
alone, did the safety of the British Fleet 
depend. 

Mr. PENN (Lewisham) said, he 
noticed with great satisfaction from the 
published statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty that there was to be ap 
increase in the number of engine-room 
artificers. That was a valuable conces- 
sion, but he regretted to see that the 
skilled labourer was not increased in pro- 
portion to the unskilled labourer, although 
the amount of responsibility cast upon 
the former was increasing every year. 
The horse power in the Navy had in- 
creased from 500,000 in 1882 to 
1,500,000. In other words, the men who 
formerly had charge of 700 horse-power 
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were now entrusted with 2,000 horse- 
power, the increase in the number of 
engineers not being atvall adequate to the 
additional work which was imposed 
upon them. That was a point deserving 
of great consideration, because not only 
was the ordinary power over which the 
men were put in charge more difficult to 
manage, but there were now a quantity 
of machines to look after which did not 
exist a few years ago. The increase in 
the number of engineers for the current 
year was only 35. The increase in the 
torpedo destroyers would more than 
absorb that increased number of men. 


Not only was the Fleet increasing nume- | 
rically, but there was a large increase | 


going on in the power of ships. Take 
an old vessel such as the Warrior. That 
was of 9,090 tons and 4,000 horse-power. 
Well, the present torpedo-boat destroyer 
was of similar horse-power, It was clear, 
therefore, that the strainand work thrown 
on these engineer officers was largely 
increased. He was told that in the 
event of an emergency there were suffi- 
cient men in the Reserve. He had 
searched the Navy Estimates through, 
and could not quite see how that could be 
the case. They were, he thought, face 
to face with the difficulty of baving an 
insufficient number of engineers for the 
requirements of the Navy. There were 
370 on the Active List and 217 in the 
Reserve, but that 217 were absolutely 
engaged in keeping many of the ships in 
the First Reserve in a state of prepara- 
tion for war, and they could not be 
removed. There were a few engineers 
in tenders and on other duties who in 
the event of war could be used, and there 
were certain other officers who could be 
put on active service; but in some of 
those cases the removal of the officers 
would cause very considerable disloca- 
tion. There was another souree—but in 
the event of an emergency he did not 
think the Admiralty would be able to put 
its hand at once on the 181 officers of the 
foree or any large proportion of them, 
because they would be at sea—and it 
was a very proper precaution on the part 
of the Admiralty that these men should 
be experienced in the management of 
quick-running steamers. There were 
those who said that quick -ruvning 
steamers should be used as armed cruisers 
in time of war, but they would be the 
very ships that the Shipping Companies 
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would be inclined to keep at sea. That 
there was an insufficiency of engineer 
officers was shown by the fact that 
optional retirement at 50 years of age was 
entirely suspended at the present moment. 
No engineer officer would hesitate to 
place his services at the disposal of the 
Government in the event of war or great 
emergency. But it was a very different 
thing when those officers had their 
retirements taken away ; they were losers 
in every possible way. An engineer 
officer, if paid properly for his services, 
was entitled to £400 a year on retiring. 
If he was kept on against his wish he 
received £401 10s. a year, and was 
therefore serving another five years for 
£1 10s. The £400 was very fairly looked 
upon as deferred pay. Not only was he 
placed in that position, but at 55 he was 
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not as likely to obtain employment as 
‘at 50. He was also liable to the risks of 
| war during the five years, and his com- 
;muted pension was reduced. It was 
| wrong to keep those men serving against 
| their will unless some pecuniary advan- 
|tage was given them; and if the 
| Admiralty would revise their rates of 
_pay, both present and retiring, they 
would have the advantage of keeping in 
| the Service the best men and allowing 
| to retire those they did not care to keep. 
| He was pleased to hear that the en- 
| gineers’ accommodation had been in- 
‘ereased. There were only two sources 
|from which engineer officers entered— 
/one from outside and the other from 
Keyham College. From 1889 to the 
present they had heard that an infi- 
nitesimal number of engineer officers had 
been added to the Navy from outside 
sources, which could not, therefore, be 
relied upon as of any value. As to 
Keyham College, they were faced by the 
difficulty that only 30 engineer officers 
had been obtained from it, which only 
met the absolute waste of the Service. 
If ships and machinery were increased 
somehow or other the entries from the 
outside must be increased also. Five 
years ought to be required to make an 
engineer officer, and it used to take six, 
whereas now a large number were passed 
out after four years. He _ sincerely 
hoped the standard would not be 
lowered on account of this scarcity, but 
that rather superior inducements would 
be held out in order that the best men 
might be attracted into the Service. 
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The number necessary for care and 
maintenance was practically reduced to 
one half of what it ought to be; the 
Regulations gave a certain proportion, 
but only half that proportion was at 
present available. Then came the sub- 
stitution in the engine-room for comple- 
ments for ships of the Navy of unskilled 
labour. He had always urged that this 
was a step entirely in the wrong direction. 
However excellent a stoker might be he 
could not effect repairs to the machinery 
by reason of not having served his time 
to the trade. Stoker-mechanics were 
only the old stokers under another name, 
and not mechanics at all iv the proper 
sense. 

Mr. FORWOOD: They pass a 
mechanical examination. 

Mr. PENN said, as a matter of fact, 
those men had all been represented as 
mechanics, but in point of fact they were 
not mechanics at all. No doubt they 
picked up in the course of their work a 
certain amount of engineering knowledge 
and skill ; but that did not qualify them 
for the position of engineer or engine- 
room artificer. The hon. Member for 
Gateshead had stated the grievances of 
these officers; and though he was not 
their mouthpiece, he thought greater con- 
sideration should be shown to them. 
They could not bring political pressure 
to bear in the matter of votes, and their 
case had been to a considerable extent 
neglected. If he could only induce the 
Admiralty to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Treasury to improve their position so 
that our Fleet should not continue under- 
manned in regard to the skilled men re- 
quired in the engine-room of our war- 
ships, and so that those men who should 
be attracted into the Service should be 
induced to enter it, great advantage to 
the Service would result. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton) said, during the Debate nobody 
had entered a protest against the increased 
expenditure proposed by the Government 
upon naval armaments, although that 
increased expenditure was objected to by 
a large section of the people of this 
country. In the Naval Debate at the 
end of last Session the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) said the demand then being pressed 
on the attention of the House by the 
Opposition was due to outside pressure. 
At the time he (Mr. Cremer) ventured 
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buked for daring to do so. In view 
of that assertion the organisation with 
which he was connected decided to test 
the opinions of representative working 
men upon the subject, not men gathered 
from the hedge-sides, but officers of 
various organisations in different parts 
of the Kingdom. The result of that 
experiment (which had been sent to the 
Members of the House) proved that on 
the part of intelligent working men, 
occupying responsible positions among 
the organised workers of the United 
Kingdom, there was a strong opposi- 
tion to this proposed increase of ex- 
penditure of £3,000,000 upon the Navy, 
Four hundred and seventy signed 
the protest against the proposal, while 
13 declined to do so, and said they were 
favourable to increased expenditure be- 
cause it would give increased employ- 
ment and be, as they believed, beneficial 
to the working classes. If he were to 
read the replies of those 13 individuals 
the House would see what intelligent 
specimens of working men they were, 
and he willingly handed them over to the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham and 
the Opposition as evidence of the public 
opinion they relied upon for proof of out- 
side pressure. He had been told that such 
an expression of opinion as he had quoted 
was not of much value or importance, 
But what evidence had been produced 
that the country desired this increased 
naval expenditure or that it was needed? 
He had carefully watched the mode in 
which this scare had been manufactured. 
It began some months ago with articles 
in certain reviews. The cry was then 
taken up by Party organs ; newspapers 
began to write about it ; and one solitary 
meeting was held at the Guildhall in 
support of the proposal. Beyond that 
one meeting there had not been any 
expression of opinion from any part of 
the country in favour of the proposal 
now before the House. Not a single 
Petition had been presented to the House 
in favour of it. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Yes.] If he was wrong he was open to 
correction ; if any evidence existed from 
outside, either in the shape of meetings 
or Petitions to the House, that there was 
any belief in the necessity for building 
more ships or increasing the expenditure 
on the Navy, let it be produced. He 


was not aware of any, although he had 
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carefully noted the list of Petitions 


on various questions. Did those who 
were promoting this scare expect that 
rational people would accept their state- 
ments as evidence of public opinion upon 
the subject ? The trap had been very 
skilfully baited, and as a supporter of the 
Government he sincerely regretted that 
they had fallen into it. What would 
bably me ror at the next General 
lection ? Members of the Opposition 
would go up and down the country and 
point to the swollen Budget of the Liberal 
Government as evidence of shameful 
waste and extravagance. [Mr. For- 
woop : No,no.] Well, judging by what 
they had done in the past, he concluded 
that was what they would doin the future, 
and the Government should have pre- 
vented them from having the oppor- 
tunity. On the one hand, they (the 
Opposition) pressed for this increased ex- 
penditure upon ironclads, pointing to some 
imaginary danger in some part of the 
world ; while, on the other hand, if the Go- 
vernment had not consented to increased 
expenditure, Opposition Members would 
have gone to the country denouncing 
them as unpatriotic. They were, in fact, 
between the devil and the deep sea. He 
again regretted that the Government had 
fallen into this cunningly-baited trap, 
and that they had not chosen the lesser 
evil of the two, and risked being denounce: 
as unpatriotic. Four years ago, when 
the same question was before the House, 
and the then Government proposed to 
increase our Naval Expenditure by 
£21,000,000, he ventured to move an 
Amendment, and asked a question which 
was not then answered. That question 
he would now repeat—Where was the 
foe? Who was it that was so anxious 
to invade our shores? The number 
of our countrymen who were not in 
the state of continual alarm in which 
Members of the House who belonged to 
the Services seemed to live was growing. 
Would the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
R. Temple), who kept continually 
laughing at his (Mr. Cremer’s) state- 
ments, be kind enough to tell the House 
which nation wanted to come and invade 
our shores, for he apparently possessed 


‘some exclusive information on the subject 


not available to people who took a 
rational and not an alarmist view of the 
situation. The only answer vouchsafed 


‘to him four years ago was that - General 
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Boulanger occupied a very re 
position in France, and that somebody 
somewhere believed that unless we were 
very careful this country would be in- 
vaded by a French force headed by 
General Boulanger. He had the temerity 
| on that occasion to ridicule the idea that any 
| danger existed from that quarter, and to 
predict that the French people would 
soon sweep away that Pretender. Well, 
General Boulanger had disappeared, and 
no danger was likely to arise from our 
French neighbours. He protested at the 
| time against the increased expenditure of 
| £21,000,000 because the foolish example 
| thus set would be sure to be imitated 
| by other nations, and then in the 
course of a few years we should be 
/again asked to vote additional supplies 
for the Navy on the ground that other 
nations had followed suit and had made 
their Navies as strong as ours. That 
prophecy had been fulfilled even sooner 
than had been anticipated, and to-day it 
was urged that because France had done 
whatevery rational man must have known 
she would do, and, following our ex- 
ample, had built more ships, assign- 
ing as her reason for doing so that Great 
Britain had set the example, and they 
must do as other nations were doing 
—because France, Russia, Germany, 
jand Italy had imitated our foolish 
| and wicked example, now, forsooth, 
| the House was asked to again increase 
| the Vote by £3,000,000, and start again 
|in this mad race of naval expendi- 
ture. He was sorry he was precluded 
from dividing the House on this occasion, 
because if only half-a-dozen Members 
had gone with him into the Lobby he 
would have protested by a Division 
against the proposal. An increase of 
the Navy would not be a permanent cure 
for the evil or danger, supposing it to 
exist, but an aggravation of the disease, 
because the bad example would be sure 
to be followed by other Naval Powers— 
unless they became bankrupt before they 
could do so; and in four or five years, or 
even less, another addition to the Naval 
Expenditure of the country would be 
demanded on the ground that the other 
| Naval Powers had increased their Navies, 
| and that we must still lead in this mad 
| rivalry of armaments. His proposal was 
| that Her Majesty’s Government should 
take the initiative in inviting other 
| Powers to confer upon the advisability, 
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not of inereasing, .but of reducing, 
their armaments. He did not know 
why the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
R. Temple) should be _ continually 
laughing at that suggestion. It proved 
that when gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House professed to deplore 
the existence of armaments and to rejoice 
at the prospect of an era of peace they were 
not very sincere in their professions. 
Sooner or later somebody would take the 
initiative in the matter, and the Govern- 
ment of this country was in a better 
position than any other in Europe to do 
so. As to any danger from France, 
what had been said by M. Clemenceau 
and M. Lockroy, who knew the condi- 
tion of the French Navy at this mo- 
ment, proved that such apprehensions 
had no foundation whatever. They 
were told that if the Government 
were to invite the Governments of 
Europe to a Conference of the kind they 
would not attend. How was it known 
that they would not respond favourably 
to such an invitation? They had 
never been invited. He should like to 
know from the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Temple), who seemed to imagine he 
was a great authority upon this matter, 
what proof he had that other Go- 
vernments would not favour an in- 
vitation of this kind? He repeated, 
that fhey had no right to assume that 
they would not get a favourable response 
to such an invitation. Supposing they 
did not reply favourably, then the world 
would know who was the real culprit, 
and who was the stumbling-block. But 
until we had invited them it was unfair to 
assume that they would decline the invi- 
tation. Some remarkable evidence was 
recently adduced in the columns of The 
Times, showing that the French Govern- 
ment, at least, would only be too glad to 
be invited to a Conference upon the sub- 
ject. The Paris correspondent of The 
Times stated that all the leading 
journalists and politicians he had con- 
sulted had declared they would be re- 
joiced if an opportunity were afforded to 
them to consider the question of disarma- 
ment, although France, owing to its 
peculiar position, could not take the 
initiative—but from M. Carnot down- 
wards every man said that France would 
be delighted to have an opportunity 
which might lead to a reduction of arma- 
ments. He thought, at least, it was the 
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duty of the Government to take the 
initiative to afford France and the world 
an opportunity of taking part in a. Con- 
ference, and it was with a view of givi 

effect to that opinion that he had put 
his Motion upon the Paper. _ The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir C, Dilke) stated the 
other night that he believed that every 
Government in Europe looked with an 
envious eye on Great Britain. He heard 
that expression with surprise. Although 
it might be true so far as Governments 
were concerned, he denied it so far as the 
people were concerned. He claimed to 
have as great and practical acquaintance 
with the views of some of the peoples 
of the Continent as the right hon. Baronet 
had with Continental politicians, and 
he unhesitatingly averred from the ex- 
perience he had obtained from attending 
scores of meetings on the Continent, that 
there was not the slightest feeling of 
envy on the part of the people of 
France, or Germany, or Italy, or the 
other countries of Europe. It might be 
that the journalists of France and some 
politicians had, during the last 12 or 14 
months, developed an amount of Chauvin- 
ism which was to be deeply regretted, 
but he was satisfied, from what he had 
seen in France, Germany, and Italy, that 
there was not the slightest feeling of envy 
towards the people of this country. It 
was true they did not make manifest that 
feeling at the ballot boxes, for the reason 
that this issue was never raised at an elec- 
tion on the Continent any more than here. 
It was generally obscured by a series of 
other questions, but if they had a clear 
issue of that nature raised in a distinct 
form before the people of France, Italy, 
Germany, and other countries, then it 
would be seen how strongly they 
would manifest their desire to live in 
peace with the people of this and other 
countries. It might be that at no distant 
date an opportunity would be found for 
raising such an issue by a distinct Motion, 
but in the meantime he asked the Go- 
vernment to weigh well the expression of 
opinion by the body of representative 
workmen to which he had referred, a 
number which could have been multi- 
plied by thousands, who were opposed 
to this increased expenditure on the Navy. 
He also asked the Government not only 
to give heed to such an expression of 
opinion, but to consider whether, at a 
time when the nations were groaning 
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under the terrible burden of their arma- 
ments, they had not a splendid opportunity 
of taking the initiative in. trying to 
reduce armaments. The time would 
come, despite the sneers of the hon. 
Baronet on the other side of the House, 
when that step would be taken, and he 
was sure that whatever Government 
essayed the task and took the first step it 
would cover itself with glory and receive 
the gratitude of the whole people. 


THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have so much sympathy with the 
objects which the hon. Member has in 
view, and which he has well stated 
in the speech he has addressed to the 
House, and I have so much respect for 
the long and consistent part he has played 
in the interests of peace, and in bringing 
on all occasions before this House and 
this country the unutterable evils of war, 
that in the few remarks I have to offer 
he may be certain they will not be ani- 
mated by a hostile spirit. If the Go- 
vernment of the Queen, I care not to 
what Party it belongs, saw that it had 
any possible chance of using an effectual 
influence to diminish what is the greatest 
curse of our time, the militarism which is 
prevailing in Europe, it would be their 
duty, and it would be their first wish, to 
use such endeavours. So far I entirely 
concur with my hon. Friend. He 
may rest assured that the present Go- 
vernment will always consider that as 
one of the first objects which they have to 
place before themselves. But the Go- 
vernment have, I must say to my hon. 
Friend, more authentic means of informa- 
tion even than the Paris correspondent of 
The Times with reference to the chances 
of proposals of that character, and to 
make such proposals and to have them 
met with public rejection would be not 
to advance, but to retard the object my 
hon. Friend has in view. There are some 
things that the hon. Member has said with 
which I entirely concur. I hear with 
great regret public declarations by re- 
sponsible persons that foreign nations are 
our enemies. I donot believe that there 
is any foundation for that statement. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean has said that we are the 
least popular of the Powers of Europe. 
Well, I do not know which is the least 
popular Power in Europe at this moment. 
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Every Power seems to be arming to the 
teeth, and I suppose that these Povers 
armed to the teeth do not regard them- 
selves as popular Powers. There are 
vast military ambitions abroad, ambitions 
which it is difficult to comprehend or to 
appreciate among nations which have 
Empires one would have supposed would 
have satiated any ambition. We have 
no power, unfortunately, to mitigate 
ambitions or to deal with the conse- 
quences which arise from them. I natu- 
rally avoid mentioning the name of any 
particular Power. If it were true that 
any particular Power were the enemy of 
England, I do not think it would be 
politic to speak of it and to dwell upon 
the envies or the hostilities of particular 


| Powers ; certainly I do not think it is a 


wise thing to do so in the House of 
Commons or elsewhere. There is another 
thing in which I concur with my hon. 
Friend, and that is the ambitions are 
greatly more the acts of the Govern- 
ments than the people. I believe that 
what he said is true, that the great mass 
of the people of this country do believe 
what the late Lord Derby truly stated in 
speaking of the interests of England, that 
the greatest of all British interests is 
peace. I believe there prevails through- 
out this country, and I hope through the 
mass of the people of other countries, 
the feeling that there is no greater curse 
that can afflict mankind than war; 
and next to that the greatest of all 
curses are the burdens placed, not 
pecuniarily only but personally, upon 
those who are constantly contemplating, 
anticipating, and preparing for war. I 
believe that is the necessary consequence 
of the state of things which, unfortu- 
nately perhaps, prevails in Europe at this 
time more than any other. I also agree 
with my hon. Friend that great demon- 
strations of shipbuilding or of armaments 
of any description are enormous evils, 
that they set a bad example, which is 
sure to be followed; and therefore if it 
were properly charged against the Go- 
vernment of this country that they were 
setting such an example, I should 
agree in my hon. Friend’s condemnation 
of such a policy. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the Navy of this country, and 
indeed the Navies of all countries, is 
principally and before all things not an 
aggressive but a defensive force. The 
aggressive forces are the great Armies, 
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The Navies have ceased to be in a great 
degree, and have lost in a great degree, 
their aggressive power as compared with 
what they ssed in former days. I 
cannot go into particulars of the conse- 
quences of the Declaration of Paris, but 
it secured the trade of various countries 
from attack under the shelter of a neutral 
flag. There is another thing not suffi- 
ciently observed—a blockade which in old 
days was a very effective aggressive force 
has very much lost its power in consequence 
of the facility of internal communication. 
Irefer to these things in order to point 
out that the Navy is in essence a de- 
fensive and not an aggressive force. 
I will not yield to my hon. Friend in my 
abhorrence of war in all its shapes, nor 
in my deprecation of those armaments in 
anticipation of war, but I have always 
been a strong advocate of the supremacy 
of the British Navy. That is a view I 
stated the other day, and I also stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to make suca proposals as 
would secure in future that the Navy 
should remain and continue to be 
supreme. I will state one of the great 
reasons why, in my opinion, the 


supremacy of the British Navy is a great 
element in the preservation of peace for 


this country. The great fear and 
danger of this country are that we 
should find ourselves in a position in 
which, from a want of sense of security 
and strength, we should involve our- 
selves in the complications of Europe 
and the great military Powers. If this 
country felt that it was not independent, 
that it was not strong, that it could not 
stand alone, it might be forced into 
European combinations or complications 
from which it would be most desirable to 
stand aside. I have always regarded 
the great model, the great example for 
all civilised countries to be the policy 
of the United States, established by 
George Washington 100 years ago. 
That was a policy of peace, a policy of 
abstention from complications with other 
countries. What was the security for 
that policy ? It was the Atlantic that 
rolled between America and Europe. If 
you have a superior Navy you may have 
as great a guarantee of your own neu- 
trality as the Atlantic affords to the 
United States. I desire that the Navy 
should be strong in order that we 
4tmay be neutral, and not be called 
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upon to combine in matters in which we 
have no interest at all, simply for want 
of strength to support our own indepen- 
dence. Happily, from our situation of 
not being bordered, as other foreign 
nations are, by great Armies on their 
frontier, we may, in a superior Navy, 
have that security, and take that course 
of action which, I believe, is the first 
interest of Great Britain. If that is so, 
you must satisfy public opinion on that 
subject, even if the apprehensions of the 
public mind seem to you.to be unreason- 
able. If you are to have that security, 
of which I have spoken, in this country, 
you must have that guarantee which will 
satisfy the public sentiment, even if it 
goes beyond the convictions of my hon, 
Friend. It is perfectly plain that, if 
you have a nation which is alarmed with 
reference to the guarantee of its own 
security, you will havea nation in a con- 
dition in which it is likely to be forced 
into measures which it might be in- 
expedient otherwise to adopt. Though 
we are now supreme, by taking no 
further steps we might cease to be so 
in the future ; and I say you must re- 
assure the people of the country on that 
point and allow no room, even if you 
choose to call it so, for panic or scare, 
Therefore, you must give public confi- 
dence in this, that England can maintain 
her own interests, and that we have no 
object, no intention toattack the interests 
of others, or to meddle in interests with 
which she has no concern—both of the 
highest importance in the policy of this 
country. In my opinion, those are the 
considerations which demand the supe- 
riority of the British Navy. The British 
Navy is the great guarantee of that 
security, of that policy which is the 
policy of the Government, and which I 
hope will be the policy of all Govern- 
ments—namely, that England shall be 
able to rely on the force of the Navy in 
order to defend her shores and her Em- 
pire, and that it should be dealt with and 
placed on a footing so far from giving 
umbrage to other nations as to make it 
clearly understood that it is not intended 
‘or the purposes of aggression, but solely 
for the purposes of defence. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islingtov, S.) said, 
he desired to say a few words on the 


relations of the Navy and the Mercantile . 


Marine, and also to reply to one of the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
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Haggerston, who asked what was the 
feeling of the trading community on this 
subject. He could say that the London 
and Associated Chambers of Commerce 
took such carein the collection of informa- 
tion and statistics that what the Govern- 
ment had determined to do verified the 
statements these Chambers made and the 
ground upon which they had commenced 
action. The hon. Member asked, who was 
going to invade ? That was a question no 
one could answer; but those who had 
charge of the commerce of the country 
felt there must be no risk of invasion or 
attack from any quarter. The very life of 
commerce was not only security, but the 
sense of security. And yet the com- 
mercial community was as strongly in 
favour of peace as any portion of the 
English public. The hon. Member had 
spoken of the hypocrisy of some on this 
side of the House who declared for peace 
and against armaments. He (Sir A. 
Rollit) was one of those who supported 
the hon. Member’s Resolution in favour 
of arbitration with the United States, 
and if they wanted a modern illustration 
of the principle he should point to the 
peaceable partition of Africa under Lord 
Salisbury. They hoped, for the sake of 
commerce, for permanent peace, but, on 
the other hand, there were times when the 
force of right might have to be asserted by 
the right of force, and it was with that 
object only that it was desired that the 
forces of this country should be in such a 
state as would secure those ends which had 
been so eloquently spoken of by the Leader 
of the House of Commons. He wished to 
speak also on the question of the re- 
sources of the Mercantile Marine for the 
manning of the Navy. The observation 
that while they talked of ships they must 
not forget the men was much to the 
point, and he desired to add that 
they must have the best of both. He was 
glad to see that the Government intended 
toadd 6,700 men to the Navy. The figure 
suggested by the London Chamber of 
Commerce was 10,000, and he had seen 
arguments in favour of so high a figure as 
30,000. He acknowledged gratefully the 
fulfilment of the promises made by the 
Government, and what he wanted to 
emphasize, with approval, was that the 
Government were going to draw men 
at once from the Mercantile Marine. 
Supposing the last moment were waited 
for, and, still more, if war were waited 
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for, even if the men were forthcoming, 
there would be a t disorganisation of 
the Commercial Marine, and a depletion 
of the Service when all its resources 
might be required for the supply of 
food and raw material. But in the 
event of war he would ask—and that 
was the serious question he put to the 
Secretary to the Admiralty—would they 
be able to get from the reserves of the 
Mercantile Marine any men beyond the 
number of the reserve itself? They 
would have to supply the gaps in 
the forces which war would create, 
and it must not be supposed that 
even the 235,000 men who formed 
our Mercantile Marine were an 
illimitable resource. The Royal Naval 
Reserve consisted of some 22,000; 
11,000 in the first and 11,000 in the 
second class. With regard to the first 
class, it must be borne in mind that they 
were chiefly on foreign service and 
engaged on long voyages. They were all 
A.B.’s and good men, but there would 
be a considerable delay before that great 
source of strength could be completely 
utilised. What, if they picked out these 
A.B.’s, wotild be the position of the 
Mercantile Marine itself? And, as to 
the second class, the only observa- 
tion to be made upon them was that 
they had only to take 16 drills 
in five years, and that consequently 
they could scarcely be said to he 
qualified to at once take their places on 
board vessels of war, and be expected to 
be familiar with the various demands 
that would be made upon them in a 
modern battleship or cruiser. He 
thought if more interest was taken 
in the Royal Naval Reserve they might be 
made a greater resource. How little was 
the interest taken in our fishermen, who 
were the backbone of the second class. 
The other day a Scotch Fisheries Bill 
was dropped as a matter of little concern. 
A Committee of the House had sat with 
regard to the question of English fish- 
eries, but there was no promise or even 
a hint at legislation. Things were very 
different in France, where there was a 
reserve of 100,000 men, a large number 
of whom were fishermen, and all of 
whom had served in the Fleet. Hence 
the interest of France in her Newfound- 
land fisheries, from Utrecht onwards. He 
took the figures of the Mercantile Marine 
as 235,000. Of these 80,000 were A.B.’s, 
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and from these they must deduct 27,000 
who were foreigners, and who, in the event 
of hostilities, would be liable to serve in 
their own Navy. He desired to say that 
most of them were men of high character 
and chiefly old seamen to a great extent 
of Scandinavian birth. With all de- 
ductions thus made for foreigners and 
men with less than four years’ service 
afloat, the real reserve was reduced to 
the number of the Royal Naval Re- 
serve itself, half of whom would be 
on distant voyages while the re- 
mainder would be destitute of the neces- 
sary skill. He was sorry he could not 
compliment the Government on carrying 
out the suggestion made by the Chamber 
of Shipping that four years’ service 
should be the least qualification for an 
A.B., instead of adhering to the meaning- 
less regulation that a man should not be 
voted entitled to be rated as A.B. 
without four years’ service. He would 
urge again the immediate increase 
of the Reserve, or the time would 
come when, although having these great 
warships, we should not be able to man 
them ; and the Navy itself must train 
up men for its own Service. He 
thought the conditions of our training 
ships needed more attention. He had 
been glad to receive an assurance 
from the Secretary to the Admiralty 
that the health of the Impregnable had 
improved. He hoped, too, more attention 
would be given to the training of the 
boys. The Navy offered a great career. 
It gave excellent education and there 
was admirable discipline, and all they 
had to do was to increase the inducements 
to enter it. He had another word to say 
in reference to our guns. In the Navy 
53 per cent. were, accorling to the 
London Chamber, muzzle-loaders, while 
every other nation had weapons of an 
improved type. We were in want of 
355 guns, and there was a promise that 
they should be rapidly supplied. He 
desired, however, to draw attention to 
the increasing retrocession in reference 
to the output of guns. The figures were 
—1890-1, 147; 1891-2, 71; 1892-3, 31 ; 
and 1893-4, 20. If the people did their 


duty, both as taxpayers and as members 
of our forces, to the State, the State 
must also do its duty to them, by seeing 
that the most recent and valuable re- 
sults of both science and artizan skill 
were placed at their disposal ; and bear- 
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ing in mind that this was the age in 
which the best weapons won, the 
State must take care that our forces 
were armed with the best that could be 
got. He noticed in the Estimates an 
item of some thousands for photograph- 
ing the stars at Greenwich and the 
Cape. This was excellent. Nothing 
had been more fertile in interest or was 
likely to be in utility than cosmic photo- 
graphy, but this work was not very cognate 
to the Navy and should be separated, 
both in cost and performance. Another 
singularity was the Estimate for sig- 
nalling services, or, rather, an incident 
connected with it. This also referred 
to the Heavens; since one Sunday on 
Dover Pier he had asked the officer in 
charge to allow him to look through his 
glass for a moment—a glass be had just 
used. The reply was, it was contrary 
to Regulations to let anyone look through 
iton a Sunday. Was there, could there 
be, such an absurd Admiralty Regula- 
tion? He had only to say, in conclu- 
sion, that some few weeks ago, when 
this question, was raised (with great 
consideration and from no desire to 
create a scare, but the contrary—to pre- 
vent the possibility of one) the Cham- 
bers of Commerce received from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty assurances 
which, so far as he was able to judge, 
were now going to find fulfilment. He 
regarded this increase of armaments, 
however much it was to be regretted, 
as absolutely necessary. So long as 
the very life of commerce was the 
possibility of defending it, we must 
continue to keep our forces in a high 
state of efficiency, and he was glad that 
the Government, realising what he 
believed to be the general bent of public 
opinion, had decided that our commerce 
and our food and other supplies and 
the livings of our workpeople should not 
be jeopardised by any reasonable want 
of security. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Liverpool) : There 
is noone in the House who would not 
cordially echo all the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said as to the desire for the 
preservation of peace; and one of the 
best means for the preservation of peace 
is the maintenance by this country,to which 
peace is all-important and all-vital, of a 
Navy adequate and sufficient for the 
protection of its interests. The question 
of the adequate strength of the Navy 
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has been considered, I think, from too 
narrow a point of view. From the state- 
ment he made last December the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer compared the 
Navy of this country with the Navies of 
two other countries from the point of 
view of mere numerical superiority. But 
we have larger and greater interests to 
preserve and conserve than any other 
nation, and we ought to have regard not 
merely tothe question of whether we have 
in point of numbers, or are providing in 
point of numbers, a sufficiency of vessels 
as compared with two other nations, but 
whether the number we are providing 
are sufficient to perform all the duties 
they will be called upon to perform. In 
1888 the late Board of Admiralty took 
the question up from what, I think, ‘was 
the most practical point of view. It in- 
vited the most competent of its respon- 
sible naval advisers to say what they 
considered should be the Naval force 
required by this country, if, unaided, she 
was to be placed in the position of being 
able to meet, without any doubt of suc- 
cess, a combination of two other great 
Naval Powers, having regard to their ex- 
isting Fleets and the building programmes 
of those two nations. The reply to the 
invitation was the Naval Defence Act, 
with the reservation of the officers who 
made the recommendation that the build- 
ing policy of other nations should be 
closely scrutinised, and by which the 
future action of this country in regard to 
building other vessels ought to be guided. 
I want to compare the position of our 
Navy in 1888 with the position of the 
Navies of France and Russia in the same 
year, and what its relative position would 
be to-day. A very interesting Return 
has recently been presented by the 
Admiralty, classifying the ships as on the 
Ist of January of the present year. The 
force deemed necessary for Great Britain, 
with the ships added under the Naval 
Defence Act, was 20 first-class battle- 
ships as against 15 possessed by France 
and Russia, 12 second-class battleships 
as against 12 possessed by these two 
Powers, and 11 third-class battleships as 
against six which France and Russia had. 
As regards first-class cruisers, it was 
deemed right, for the protection of their 
trade and commerce, that whilst France 
and Russia had 15, Great Britain ought 
to possess 29 ; and that while those two 
Powers possessed 13 second-class cruisers, 
Great Britain ought to have 44. In 
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effect, it was deemed necessary that 
Great Britain should have a superiority 
of five first-class battleships, five third- 
class battleships, 14 first-class cruisers, 
and 31 second-class cruisers. I will 
assume that the vessels now proposed 
to be laid down are completed, and 
that the vessels stated in the Return to 
be constructing by France and Russia 
are also completed, and then it will be 
shown that we possess 29 first-class 
battleships, against 28 by France and 
Russia, 12 second-class battleships against 
21, 31 first-class cruisers against 
25, and 53 second-class cruisers as 
against 27 ; so that, assuming this 
programme completed, we shall still be 
short in our naval force, as considered 
necessary by the responsible men con- 
nected with the Admiralty, by four first- 
class battleships, nine second-class battle- 
ships, eight first-class cruisers, and five 
second-class cruisers. I am_ perfectly 
aware that, in the First Lord’s state- 
ment, we are promised that this is but 
part of a programme, and that, in a 
subsequent year, it is to be further 
developed, and also that it is undesirable 
to make plain to the world what our 
policy is in the following year, for fear 
that others might take advantage of it, 
and go ahead. I traverse that entirely ; 
I do not believe in programmes of 
promises. We want something more 
than promises. But, even if these pro- 
mises are to be fulfilled, I think it will 
be seen, from the figures I have giver 
that if we are to keep up our Fleet to 
the position deemed necessary, these 
promises ought to be fulfilled at a much 
earlier date than in the next two, three, 
or four years. So much for our com- 
parative position. I will now inquire 
what progress we are going to make in 
the work. Taking last year, we voted 
£557,000 for large vessels which were in 
course of construction, and yet we find 
progress only made to the extent of 
£334,000. I find that seven battleships, 
excluding the armaments, are to cost 
£8,500,000 sterling. Yet, to advance 
that large programme, provision only 
appears to have been made for £1,335,000. 
The result of that action is that, next 
year, instead of providing £1,335,000, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whoever he may be, will have to 
provide for an expense of £3,500,000. 
It is one thing to draw up a programme, 
but another thing to make proper pro- 
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vision for it. If this promised pro- 
me is to be continued next year, the 
1,250,000 which will be saved on the 
construction of torpedo-boats will be 
more than required for the extension of 
the programme necessary to get the Fleet 
to that position which is deemed neces- 
sary for the protection of the country. 
Therefore, it is perfectly obvious that we 
are now beginning a large programme 
with a comparatively small sum of money 
provided for it, and that next year the 
Estimates as. regards shipbuilding must 
be increased by £2,000,000 or £2,500,000. 
I should not grudge that increase, 
or any increase that is necessary to 
strengthen-the Navy ; but I think that 
when Estimates fora large programme are 
put forward it is right to examine these 
Estimates closely, and see whether the 
provision for carrying it out is properly 
distributed over the year, or whether it is 
likely to increase burdens as years go 
on. The same applies to naval arma- 
ments. We have in the Estimates to lay 
down a Fleet which, when completed, 
will cost £15,500,000. The armaments 
and reserve ammunition for that Fleet 
will cost £3,800,000, and yet the Esti- 
mates voted this year for these large 
requirements are only £1,300,000, of 
which £500,000 is required for the nor- 
mal services of the year, leaving 
£800,000 towards equipping the arma- 
ments and ordnance stores for this large 
fleet of vessels. On both these matters 
it is clear that, so far as provision in the 
Estimates is concerned, the amount taken 
is small, and we have to trust largely to 
the future and to promises. There is 
another matter in regard to which I 
am satisfied the Admiralty are 
going to find themselves in a 
serious difficulty. They have de- 
cried the Naval Defence Act of the 
late Government, and have endeavoured 
and have succeeded in persuading the 
House to decline to bind themselves to a 
programme by Act of Parliament; but 
there is one difficulty that the Govern- 
ment are going to encounter which was 
obviated by the Naval, Defence Act, and 
that is the difficulty of estimating the 
amount of money that will become due 
next year to contractors. The dockyards 
are pretty well able to estimate the 
amount required in their own depart- 
ments ; but there are so many chapters 
of accidents in contractors’ yards that it 
is impossible to arrive at a very close 
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figure as that which contractors will earn. 
In the course of the Naval Defence Act the 
Estimates of the naval experts were wrong 
to the extent of as much as £1,000,000. 
In the coming year the Contract Vote 
amounts to £2,920,000, and what would 
happen by reason of the repudiation of a 
system like that of the Naval Defence 
Act? The contractors might be largely 
behindhand with their work ;“and if they 
are behindhand to the extent of £500,000, 
that amount will have to be surrendered 
to the Treasury, and will become a charge 
on the taxpayers of the country for the 
same purpose in the following year, with 
the result that the whole of the national 
finances will be thrown out by that 
amount. Ido not think the right hon, 
Baronet in charge of the Admiralty would 
find it possible, if he had any large amount 
of the contract money unearned, to do 
otherwise than return it to the Treasury, 
and every sixpence so returned has to be 
provided by the House in the following 
year. I sympathise with the Admiralty 
in wishing to make use of unexpended 
money upon stores and not being anxious 
to pay it back to the Treasury; but 
the Secretary to the Admiralty has 
complained of the conduct of the late 
Government and myself in doing the 
same thing. With an increase in build- 
ing a reduction on gun estimates and 
projectiles necessarily implies an increase 
in future years. There are several 
other points which I should have 
wished to dilate upon had _ time 
permitted; but I can now only 
summarise them. The type of vessels of 
the Resolution class exhibit a consider- 
able increase in length over ironclads 
previously built. I think we get that 
class of vessels made as long as is 
reasonably possible, having regard to the 
weight of their armour and to the 
armoured citadel which they have to 
carry. I congratulate the Admiralty on 
the greater length, by 10 feet, that has 
been decided upon, for I have had every 
confidence in the stability of great length. 
I assure the House, however, that when 
the designs of these vessels were con- 
sidered, the extreme length was given 
having regard to the work the ships have 
to do, the weights they have to carry, 
and the distribution of their cargo. With 
reference to the Victoria, that vessel, I 
believe, was laid down in 1885 or 1886. 
The present Naval Constructor was not 
in any way responsible for the design. 
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Any imperfections in that vessel as to 
sub-division fore and aft have not been 
followed in the vessels that have since been 
designed. In regard to the Resolution, 
I believe that she is satisfactory, and that 
there is no danger. I believe, moreover, 
that she returned owing to a misconcep- 
tion on the part of her commanding 
officer. It has been stated that the vessel 
returned for coal ; but she had plenty on 
board. The origin of the trouble arose 
from the vessel going to sea in the 
winter, and being exposed to a heavy 
gale in the Bay of Biscay, without the 
necessary steps having been taken by 
her officers to batten down the hatches 
and cover up the ventilators, through 
which the water found its way below. 
There are other matters that I should 
have liked to have dealt with, but I 
understand we are to have an opportunity 
after Easter of dealing more at length 
with the Navy Estimates. As a full 
and free discussion is promised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I postpone 
whatever other observations I desire to 
make. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuutrLewortn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) appealed to the 
House to allow the Deputy Speaker now 
to leave the Chair, and said he would 
reserve the remarks he had to make in 
reply to the various points raised in the 
course of the Debate until they were in 
Committee on the Votes. Gentlemen 
who were anxious to speak would be able 
to do so on Vote A and Vote 1. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he would give way to his hon. 
Friend’s appeal. He wished to say, how- 
ever, that he did not agree with the 
Jingo speech just delivered, and on 
another Vote he should take an oppor- 
tunity of objecting to wasteful expendi- 
ture on the Army and Navy. 


Question, “ That Mr. Deputy Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 
Suprr.Ly,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

NAVY ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 
[Mr. Me.xor in the Chair. ] 
1, 83,400, Men and Boys. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Mr. Mellor, before I proceed to the state- 
ment which it will be my duty to make 
in reference to the new proposals of the 
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Government in connection with the 
Navy, perhaps it will be convenient 
if I deal with a few of the points 
which have been raised in the course of 
the Debate before Mr. Deputy Speaker 
left the Chair. My hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Eastbourne men- 
tioned various points with respect to the 
payment of the coastguard, second-class 
stokers, leading stokers, chief engine- 
room artificers, and warrant officers, and 
suggested that they should be referred to 
the Committee of which the gallant 
officer who a short time ago was First 
Sea Lord—Sir A. Hoskins—is a member. 
There would be some difficulty in re- 
ferring any of these questions to that 
Committee, because it has to do entirely 
with the officering of the Navy and 
with the working of the Childers’ 
scheme; and questions of this kind, 
however important in themselves, are 
not germane to the inquiry of that 
Committee. But if my hon. and gallant 
Friend will bring any of these points 
under the notice of those who are re- 
sponsible at the Admiralty he will find 
that several of them have already been 
looked into, and that others are under 
consideration, and any representation 
which he may make will have most care- 
ful consideration. These matters are, 
however, by no means so simple as they 
seem when they are individually brought 
under the notice of the House by ap 
hon. Member in his position. It is easy, 
for instance, to bring forward the case 
of the stokers or the case of the warrant 
officers, and to make out a very good 
case ; but what the Admiralty have todo 
is to consider the case of any particular 
class of men or officers in relation to 
other classes of officers and men. When 
dealing with one you cannot help touch- 
ing the interests of others, and my hon. 
and gallant Friend need not fear that the 
representations which he made last 
Session were not duly considered because 
I have made no announcement on behalf 
of the Admiralty in the House in regard 
to them. I shall presently have some- 
thing to say about the warrant officers, 
and I assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that the position and pay of the warrant 
officers and the other classes of whom 
he has spoken constantly occupy 
our attention at the Admiralty. I 
am bound to say one or two words with 
respect to what fell from my hon. Friend 
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who asked me why we did not draw 
more men to the Navy from the Mercan- 
tile Marine. If he will look at the 
Statement of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, which is now before the House, 
he will find that we are going to take a 
new departure, and are attempting to 
introduce 800 meu from the Mercantile 
Marine and other outside sources in order 
to meet the increased demands that are 
being made upon us. The hon. Member 
for the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool 
spoke of the officers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, aud I would simply refer him 
to the third paragraph of the First 
Lord’s Statement on this subject, which 
is as follows :— 

“The number of officers to be entered for 12 
months’ training on board ships of the Fleet 
has been raised from 50 to 70.” 

I now turn to the statement I have to 
make, in the course of which I hope to 
refer as far as may be necessary to other 
points that have been raised in the course 
of the Debate. The statement I have to 
make on behalf of the Admiralty re- 
specting the new proposals may suffer a 
little from the mist and drizzle of the 
long Debate, and if it should have made 
my powder a little damp so that my 
projectiles do not go off with energy, I 
hope the Committee will make a little 
allowance for the circumstances under 
which, not for the first time, the state- 
ment of the Representative of the Ad- 
miralty is made in this House. It is not 
necessary that I should enter in full 
detail into all the various parts of the 
scheme which form our complete propo- 
sals, because hon. Members already have 
them before them very fully in print in 
the Statement of the First Lord. What 
I propose to do is to dwell somewhat on 
certain salient points of our scheme, 
and explain them as briefly and as 
clearly as I can. It will be in the 
knowledge of Members of this House 
that when the present Government came 
into Office ships were being built under 
the Naval Defence Act, and I do not 
think there would be any disposition on the 
part of the Committee to find fault with 
the policy of the Government last year in 
introducing a modest programme. The 
noble Lord opposite mentioned a few 
months ago that in the previous year, and 
I think also in 1887, he had introduced 
what he described as a modest pro- 
gramme. Our Estimates last year 
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amounted to £14,250,000—almost the 
same amount as for the three preceding 
years. The year now ending is the last 
of the five years of the Naval Defence 
Act. It appears to be an appropriate 
time, therefore, for examining our naval 
strength as increased by five years’ 
efforts, aud as compared with the strength 
of Foreign Fleets. I will not go into 
statistics as to the relative strength of 
Foreign Navies, as we had a long Debate 
upon the subject a short time ago, 
There has been presented a Return 
which I moved for on behalf of the 
Admiralty which states correctly the 
strength of Great Britain and of five 
Foreign Powers in ships of war. I will 
only say this—that anyone impartially 
considering that Return at the date at 
which I speak—perhaps I might speak 
more emphatically of the coming month 
of April—must come to the conclusion 
that our present strength in battleships 
and cruisers, as compared with that of 
Foreign Powers, is satisfactory, and 
that there is nothing of which we 
need be afraid. But vigorous additions 
have been made for some years past, 
and are being made, to Foreign Navies, 
particularly those of France and Russia, 
and therefore the special efforts we have 
made during the last five years must be 
followed by further efforts continued over 
years tocome. Moreover, the addition 
of the 70 vessels of the Naval Defence 
Act Fleet, and the further additions now 
projected, render it necessary that we 
should have more armaments, more men, 
and more reserves, with consequent in- 
creases in the Wages, Victualling, and 
Medical Votes, and a prospective increase 
of Naval and Marine Pensions. So that 
it is not in shipbuilding only that, the 
tide is rising, and must rise for some 
time. Comparing the Estimates now 
proposed to the House with those of last 
year, the following are the principal 
increases :—Shipbuilding, £2,267,000 ; 
armaments, £68,000; wages nearly 
£300,000; Victualling and Medical 
Votes over £150,000; Royal Naval 
Reserve close on £34,000; works, 
£270,000; other Votes, £37,000 ; making 
a total of £3,126,000. Before I come to 
the great increase—the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme—let me say a few words on the 
two other principal causes of increase— 
first, manning; secondly, works. It 
has been recognised in the criticisms 
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that have been made upon our naval| existing ships are concerned. But we 
strength that, whereas during recent i have to meet the additions to the Fleet, 

yrs very great additions have been | some of which are being rapidly made— 
made to the British Fleet, until last year | for example, the torpedo-boat destroyers. 
no serious effort has been made to meet| We have also to meet the larger 
the increasing necessity for manning the | requirements of our modern ships as 
Navy. A Manning Committee was | compared with the ships which Be 
wisely appointed by the late Government, ceded them. We therefore propose that 
and it made the necessary inquiries;| 800 men shall be entered direct from 
but the chief burden of meeting shore—that is to say, from the Mercan- 
the increasing demand for men falls | tile Marine, the Royal Naval Reserve, 
upon the successors of the late Govern-|&c. Turning to the  engine-room 
ment. [“No.”] TI am surprised to hear | complements, last year I prepared the 
that contradiction ; but I do not wish to| Committee for an addition to the 
go into the matter in a controversial | engine- room and _  rtificer ratings 
spirit. It is obvious, however, that the | proportionate to modern needs. In the 
making of great additions to the Navy : coming year the following additions are 
must leave the legacy to the succeeding | proposed :—100 chief engine-room arti- 
Government of providing the additional | ficers, 250 engine-room artificers, and 
officers and men necessary to man the 2,439 stokers, including 272 chief stokers. 
Navy. I do not wish to carry it further) We have found it necessary to increase 
than that. We have to face that neces-| the higher stoker ratings. Increasing 
sity, and I claim we are facing it without | the number of chief stokers has had 
the slightest hesitation, and are doing | a very beueficial effect in attracting 
what is necessary to meet the necessities | a large number of stokers to qualify 
of the case. The increase we have pro- | as mechanics, and thus become more 
posed this year is a very large one. It | useful. In the case of the stokers, 
has been misstated in some quarters that | as in that of the seamen, the necessity 
the increase has been 5,100 men; but the | of endeavouring to secure a due pro- 
real increase is 6,700 men. Last year I| portion of men on the permanent list, as 
explained the constitution and objects of | distinguished from reserves and new 
the Manning Committee. It consisted of | entries, has led to the decision to make 
three Naval Lords and two naval ex-| these large additions. I think that the 
perts ; and I repeat what I said last year, | Committee will learn with satisfaction 
that we are greatly indebted to the efforts | that in this, as in other respects, we have 
of that Committee for having thoroughly taken measures during the last few 
investigated the question and settled the | months to enable the additions which 
principles on which the manning of the | we propose to be made at once with the 
Fleet should be based. I explained last | least possible delay. The months which 
year that the Committee considered what | have passed since the various proposals 
ships would form the War Fleet of 1894 | of the Government were matured some 
and what should be the revised comple- | months ago have been most beneficially 
ments of the ships. Now, there is a/ utilised, and our plans so arranged that 
permanent Complement Committee which | no time whatever will be lost, and mea- 
draws up the complements for all newly- | sures can be taken at once as soon as the 
designed ships. The number of men | first Vote has been passed by the House 
necessary for the Fleet has to be con- | of Commons. One word, Sir, about the 
sidered by the Committee two years in| interesting and important subject of 
advance. It is necessary to look much | warrant officers. There is not a large 
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further ahead—about 10 years—in order 
to estimate the number of officers we may 
want. The proportion the number of men 
to be drawn from the Reserve for the 
Fleet in time of war should bear to the 
permanent Reserve has been carefully 
settled. We are continuing to enter boys 
at the rate of 3,700 men a year, and as a 
result of that we shall be able to meet 
the wants of the Fleet for 1895, so far as 





addition during the present year. The 
reason for that is that there were other 
points which were more urgent. It is 
considered there would be no difficulty 
in adding sufficiently to the number of 
warrant officers in case of emergency. 
This could be done partly from the, 


| coastguard and partly by promotion of 


tty officers from those who have 
qualified and are on the roster for 
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promotion. The subject of warrant 
officers who will be required to meet the 
increased needs of the Navy is now re- 
ceiving special consideration, and it is 
intended to make sufficient provision 
for future years. I now pass to a 
subject which occupied the time of 
the House for a considerable period 
yesterday evening. I mean the Royal 
Naval Reserve. The importance of 
connecting the Royal Naval Reserve 
with the Service afloat is clearly re- 
cognised by the Admiralty: 700 men of the 
Royal Naval Reserve are now to have 
six months’ training with the Fleet, and 
we are of opinion that if that practice 
be successfully carried out year by year 
the Reserve will be greatly increased in 
value by this training. My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the 
Holderness Division of Yorkshire gave 
some very interesting and pregnant 
observations to the House on the subject 
of the Royal Naval Reserve, and it would 
not be respectful to him if I did not 
briefly notice these observations. If I 
fail to notice some of them I can assure 
him that all will receive due consideration. 
He asks whether the 800 men who are 
enrolled from the shore as seamen in the 
Fleet will be entered for a shorter period 
than other seamen? We are endeavouring 
to attract these men not only from the 
Royal Naval Reserve, but from the 
Mercantile Marine and the seafaring 
population, and we hope to get a good 
number of the fishing population. They 
will be admitted between the ages of 18 
and 28 years. They will sign engage- 
ments either for 12 years’ continuous 
service or for five years’ non-continuous 
service, and they will receive exactly 
the same pay and advantages and pension 
as the other seamen of the Royal Navy. 
I think that is a satisfactory answer to 
the question asked by my hon. and 
gallant Friend. He also put to me some 
questions as to the expectations of the 
Government with respect to the number 
of Reserves who would be available 
for war, and quoted the opinion of 
the Committee presided over by Sir 
George Tryon, that 10,000 men would 
be available at the outbreak of war. I 
may say that the Admiralty share that 
opinion. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man stated his own expectation that we 
should get 20,000 Reserve men after a 
time during war, and he asked what was 
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our opinion. J think his guess is as 
much entitled to receive weight as any 
guess made by the Admiralty itself. We 
think that it is a matter of surmise. 
Perhaps we have our own calculations, 
but we do not wish to hazard any 
surmise of our own in the House. and we 
are quite prepared to accept my hon. and 
gallant Friend’s guess as a very fair one. 
I am sure my hon. and gallant Friend will 
excuse me from going further as to that 
matter, and will recognise that it is a wise 
policy on the part of the Admiralty not 
to explain the details of the manning 
arrangements which they have in contem- 
plation for war time. He thinks that, at 
a small cost, a very considerable Reserve 
may be obtained. I can only refer him 
to the Report of Sir George Tryon’s 
Committee. I can assure him that we 
consider our present Reserve a very satis- 
factory force, but we doubt whether it 
is desirable to have so large a Reserve 
that we should be tempted to have too 
large a proportion of Reserve men in the 
complements of the ships in relation to 
the permaneut men. As I said just 
now, the proportion which the one 
should bear to the other has been care- 
fully considered and settled. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman also asked me 
about the 10 years’ men and the 12 years’ 
men as a source of supply to the Royal 
Naval Reserve. I think he must not look 
too much to that source. In time of 
peace 70 per cent. of these men re- 
engage, and that is a satisfactory fact, 
and shows that the great bulk of the 
men, after serving their 10 or 12 years, 
do not desire to sever their connec- 
tion with the Navy. Out of the re- 
maining 30 per cent. we hope to get a 
good many in time of war. I now turn 
to a subject of great difficulty, upon 
which I can say but littlke—and that is 
the need of officers. The Admiralty have 
taken one important step in respect to 
that, but before I mention it perhaps I 
may say that the lieutenants’ list is now 
beginning to rise. The period of difficulty 
through which we have been passing 
seems to be coming to an end. The sub- 
ject is one of interest and of great import- 
ance. The Admiralty have appointed a 
Committee, upon which Sir A. Hoskins 
and Sir R. Welby have happily consented 
to serve, who are investigating the whole 
of the difficult subject—the numbers, 
promotion, and retirement of executive 
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officers, and the results of the scheme of 
Mr. Childers—and when that Committee 
reports we hope to get most valuable 
light upon the question how to secure 
sufficient officers in the iower rank of our 
Service without unduly flooding those 
ranks and thus stagnating promution. In 
the meantime, the entries of cadets in the 
Britannia will be kept up. In the time 
of the noble Lord opposite they were in- 
creased, and from 1886 until now they 
have exceeded 100 a year, having aver- 
aged 128 in the last four years. On the 
subject of engineer officers, we are making 
an endeavour, which I hope will meet 
with success, to enter engineers direct, 
by which we hope to have a considerable 
accession to our numbers. We are also 
proposing additions to the Engineers’ 
Training School at Keyham. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Gateshead, in his 
picturesque and impressive speech, told us 
that we do not pay our engineers enough, 
and do not treat them well enough, and 
that that is the reason why we do not 
have a sufficient response to our invitation 
to engineers to join. He says that we 
ought to give proper pay and provide 
proper housing for the engineers. I 
would say on this point that my noble 
Friend the First Lord had an interview 
with hon. Members who represent the 
engineers last year, and I think they will 
admit that very attentive consideration 
was given to the points they brought 
before him. If they will again approach 
my noble Friend and the Admiralty and 
give us the benefit of their advice in this 
difficult and important question we shall 
be very happy to consider the whole 
matter in the light of the arguments they 
put before us. I do not, however, think it 
would be useful to enter into a discussion 
on the subject across the floor of the 
House. I would much rather that a 
friendly conference should be brought 
about, such as we had last year, which 
bore good fruit. I think it would bear 
good fruit this year. We fully recognise 
that the engineering element is one of 
the most important elements in the Navy 
in existing circumstances, and I need 
hardly say that one and all of us are 
anxious to do full justice to the engineers 
and éngine-room complements. If there 
is any grievance we are anxious to remedy 
it. I confess that there is one point 
which was brought forward by an hon. 
Gentleman opposite in which I feel that 
there is some apparent hardship, and that 
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is that we have had to call upon our 
engineer officers to give up their optional 
retirement at the age of 50. But that 
has been absolutely necessary in the 
interests of the country. If, however, 
they can show that there is really 
something that ought to be done 
for them in consequence of our having 
called upon them to make that sacrifice 
in the interests of the Navy we are per- 
fectly open to conviction on that point, 
and if my hon. Friend and those who 
have spoken on the subject will bring the 
matter forward we shall be prepared to 
consider it. But I cannot say more 
than that. I do not know that there is 
anything more in connection with engi- 
neers that I need dwell upon to-night. I 
think that everything is covered by the 
assurance I have given that we are ready 
to hear their case—one of the most im- 
portant cases that could be brought before 
us and one which calls for careful con- 
sideration. I have now, I think, dealt 
with the various points in connection 
with the manning of the Navy, and I pass 
on to the consideration of the Works 
Vote. That Vote provides for the dredg- 
ing, and for certain defences of our 
harbours, and the construction of new 
docks ; coaling jetties, naval and marine 
barracks, magazines, and so forth. Last 
year it was evident that the Works Vote 
must rise, although, having had such 
short experience at the Admiralty, we 
were not then prepared to increase it. A 
year’s careful survey of this question has 
convinced Lord Spencer that a large ex- 
penditure from year to year will be 
necessary to meet the necessities of the 
ease. Among the works we have in hand 
at the present moment are the two great 
docks being constructed at Portsmouth, 
which will be capable of holding the very 
largest ships. Progress has been made 
with very important dredging work in 
connection with harbours. The approach 
to Chatham in the Medway has been 
deepened, the approach to Portsmouth 
Harbour has been greatly improved, and 
a beginning has been made of the dredging 
necessary for the mooring of our great 
vessels at Portsmouth, and other dredging 
works are going on at Plymouth. Both 
at Portsmouth and Devonport extensive 
dredging is necessary. The Medway will 
have to be widened in order to make 
the approach to Chatham Dockyard 
satisfactory. The works on the ex- 
tension of the existing mole at Gib- 
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raltar have been begun. The new works 
proposed by the Admiralty in the present 
Estimates are, taking them to some 
extent in their order of importance, first, 
the beginning of the very great work of 
the extension of the docks and basins 
at Devonport Dockyard. That scheme, 
known as the Keyham Extension, has 
been under discussion since 1890 and 
has received very thorough consideration 
at the hands of the present Board of 
Admiralty. It includes three additional 
docks and a large basin area, wharfage, 
and, as part of the new works, a coaling 
jetty. These great works cannot be 
completed in less than 10 years, though 
of course a certain part of them will be 
completed sooner, nor will it be possible 
to commence them before the end of the 
year, until the scheme is quite ready for 
carrying out. Now I come to the ques- 
tion of naval barracks. A few words 
were said upon that subject yesterday by 
an hon. Gentleman opposite. He seemed 
to be under the impression that experi- 
ence showed that it wus desirable 
during the comparatively brief period our 
seamen have to spend in port they should 
be housed in ships rather than in barracks. 
That view has been shared, I believe, 
by some persons of authority, but the 
opinion at which we have arrived is this— 
that to men who have to suffer various 
discomforts during the number of years 
they are at sea, it is a great advan- 
tage to be placed in barracks when 
they are on shore, and we can point to 
the experience gained at the Gunnery 
School at Portsmouth, and at the great 
naval barracks at Devonport, as esta- 
blishing the view that it is an inesti- 
mable advantage to have well-constructed 
barracks to receive our seamen wher 
they come on shore rather than to place 
them in hulks, where they encounter so 
many discomforts and where they are 
exposed to some risk of fire. There 
is also the further objection to such 
an arrangement, that these hulks occupy 
valuable space in our basin area 
which, with our increasing requirements, 
it is most desirable to keep open. In con- 
nection with this subject of barracks, I may 
say that the swimming arrangements for 
sailors and stokers have not been lost 
sight of, aud I hope that before long we 
shall have such arrangements as will 
enable sailors, stokers, and Marines to 
have a full opportunity of learning to 
swim. The convict prison at Chatham 
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being now no longer needed for convicts, 
the Admiralty have been able to com- 
plete a scheme, not without great alter- 
ations and considerable expenditure, to 
alter the present prison-like aspect of the 
buildings and fit them as_ barracks, 
There will also be a considerable ecx- 
tension of the Keyham Training College 
for Engineers, which is now _ over- 
crowded. Another increase in expenditure 
is caused by the necessity of adding to 
the accommodation for Marines—of 
whom 500 were added to the establish- 
ment last year, and 500 this year—at 
the barracks at Walmer. That is a most 
desirable place for training young 
Marines, and at present we are obliged to 
shorten the period. Consequently, it is 
proposed to add to the barracks suffi- 
ciently to enable .us to keep the young 
Marine recruits longer at Walmer. 
With regard to other works, the ex- 
tension of the mole at Gibraltar 
has been taken in hand, but we are im- 
pressed with the necessity, not only of 
carrying out that work, but also of be- 
gioning a further extension on the mole, so 
that the ships within the great harbour 
at Gibraltar may be sufficiently protected 
from torpedo attack. We have also come 
to the conclusion that the time has come 
when a dock must be constructed at 
Gibraltar, and the first step in that direc- 
tion will be taken this year. Stress has 
been laid by an hon. Member on the 
necessity for greater accommodation for 
the storage of ammunition at foreign 
stations. We have introduced into the 
Estimates proposals for adding to the 
magazine accommodation at Malta and 
Gibraltar,and I hope that our stores 
of ammunition at these places will 
be brought up to a_ satisfactory 
amount. I will now turn to the question 
of shipbuilding. The total Shipbuilding 
Vote this year is close on £7,000,000, or 
av increase of £2,267,000 over that of the 
current year. The first point to which I 
wish to draw attention under this head 
is that by a concentration of effort on 
the completion of the Naval Defence 
Act programme we have been able to 
exceed the anticipations we formed at 
the time we took Office. The stock 
complaint made against most Govern- 
ments on first taking Office has been 
that they were so intent on beginning 
new ships that they delayed to complete 
the ships already in hand. But the 
desire of the present Government has 
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been to do the reverse, and in taking this 
course we have acted upon theadvice of the 
naval membersiof the Board of Admiralty, 
who were colleagues of the noble Lord 
opposite, There have been complaints 
from some quarters, however, about the 
eourse we have pursued in pushing to 
completion the ships under the Naval 
Defeuce Act, showing how impossible it is 
for any Government, whatever it may 
do—and especially for a Liberal 
Government—to please some people. 
We have two very good reasons for the 
policy which we have adopted, and they 
are these. In the first place, ships 
pushed forward to completion promptly 
are always cheaper and generally better 
than those whose construction is allowed 
to drag on fora long time. Secondly, 
by this effort we have done our best to 
bring the Naval Defence fleet to its full 
fighting strength at the end of the term 
fixed, and thus to fulfil the hopes of the 
framers of the Act in 1889 and the 
intentions of the Parliament which passed 
that Act. All the 10 battleships which 
were proposed under the Act are now either 
in commission or in such a state that they 
could go into action next week if ueces- 
sary. Of the 42 cruisers all are com- 
plete and ready for service with the ex- 
ception of five, and those are so far 
advanced that we shall be able to finish 
them during the next few months ; and 
of the torpedo gunboats three or four 
only remain to be completed. Coming 
to the year on which we are entering, 
the first object on which part of our 
shipbuilding money has to be spent is the 
completion of the Naval Defence Act 
ships, and for that purpose we propose 
to vote the sum of £281,000. The 
second head of expenditure is the dock- 
yard ships now in hand of the further 
programme not under the Naval Defence 
Act. These are the Renown, the Majestic, 
and the Magnificent—three first-class 
battleships—three cruisers of the Talbot 
class, and two sloops building at Sheer- 
ness. The third division of outlay is the 
contract shipbuilding now in hand, in- 
cluding the Powerful and the Terrible, 
two first-class cruisers, building at 
Barrow and on the Clyde, and 42 torpedo- 
boat destroyers, two or three of which 
are either complete or in an advanced 
condition. There are also 10 torpedo- 
boats of the first class. What I have 
enumerated is vo inconsiderable amount 
of work. But the uew proposals have 
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still to be added, making a fourth head 
of outlay. These are, five dockyard 
battleships, two contract battleships, six 
contract cruisers of the second class, and 
two sloops. Hence the work in hand 


‘in the dockyards will be, besides the 


completion of the five cruisers under the 
Naval Defence Act, eight first-class 
battleships, three second-class cruisers, 
and four sloops, In private yards the 
work will be two first-class battleships, 
two first-class cruisers, six second-class 
cruisers, and 36 torpedo-boat destroyers. 
Complaint has been made that we are pro- 
posing too much money for the Majestic 
and Maynificent, and too little to the new 
ships ; but I am satisfied that the Con- 
troller of the Navy has very wisely dis- 
tributed the money, in view of the way 
in which the Royal Sovereign was 
pushed forward. That was a record, 
but with the Majestic the present Board 
hopes to create a new record, profiting 
by the experience gained on that occa- 
sion. The Majestic is really growing 
at Portsmouth by leaps and bounds, and 
850 tons of material have been already 
worked in. The experience gained from 
year to year at the Admiralty enables 
work to be pushed forward with increas- 
ing rapidity. The total amount, in- 
cluding armameuts, which it is pro- 
posed to vote for new construction 
under these Estimates, is a sum close 
on £5,000,000, or in actual figures 
£4,950,000. For new _ construction 
under Vote 8, exclusive of armaments, 
we propose to vote £4,500,000, as com- 
pared with £2,398,7C0 voted in 1893, 
Taking separately the ships not under 
the Naval Defence Act, including arma- 
ments, we propose to vote for them 
£4,669,000, or excluding armaments 
£4,219,000, as against £1,017,000 pro- 
posed in the Estimates of the current 
year, an increase of £3,202,000 for new 
construction excluding armaments. Out 
of the £4,500,000 for new construction, 
dockyard labour will absorb £800,000, 
and of the balance, £3,700,000, the 
larger part will go to manufacturing and 
other industries outside the dockyards. 
So does a large part of the expenditure 
on armaments. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Ormskirk Division 
made a calculation as to the cost of our 
programme. He took only the proposals 
before the House, for one year, and that 
is not a fair statement of the total cost 
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This Programme will involve for the five 
years ensuing a very liberal provision by 
Parliament of public money to meet the 
needs of the Navy. It will involve more 
money next year, and in the following 
year than this year. Unfortunately, at 
the very moment when the cost of this in- 
creased expenditure falls upon the nation 
we have still the unpleasant prospect of 
having to pay for two years the annuity 
of nearly £1,500,000, or a total of 
£2,857,000, for the contract ships built 
under the Naval Defence Act. Those 
ships have been completed, but the cost, 
£10,000,000, instead of being paid in the 
five years, was spread over seven years, 
of which two have still toran. In this 
statement I do not wish, unnecessarily, 
to open up any controversial topics ; but 
I will just say this. We were told by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, on the 
13th of May, 1889, that— 

“It is an exceptional effort which we are 
making. We are both making up for arrears and 
forestalling the efforts of the future.” 

We were led to hope that we should be 
able, at the end of five years, to revert 
to so-called normal expenditure. This 
anticipation was the justification—the 
only possible justification—for not bear- 
ing in the five years the burden of five 
years’ work. The work under the Naval 
Defence Act, though costly, has been 
good. But of this we feel satisfied: If 
the House of Commons could have 
foreseen the impossibility of returning 
to’ vormal expenditure at the end 
of the five years and the necessity of 
spending another £3,000,000 in excess 
of the normal Estimates, and a still 
further increase in 1895, the House 
would never have assented to this feature 
of the Naval Defence Act, and would 
have insisted that the burden of the five 
years should be borne in the five years, 
and that sufficient for the succeeding 
period would be, I will not say the evil, 
but the burden thereof. After the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff 
I need not go very fully into the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Belfast. 
My hon. Friend said that if the hon. 
Gentleman could produce a ram which 
could do what he said, the Government 
would not hesitate to adopt it. I can only 
invite him to submit his design to the 
Admiralty. We should accept with the 
greatest joy an indestructible ship which 
is capable of going amongst formidable 
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ironclads and destroying them one after 
the other, while it is perfectly invulner- 
able itself. There are hon. Members 
present who have submitted plans to 
the Admiralty, and they have been very 
fairly considered ; and I can only regret 
that the hon. Gentleman opposite did 
not take the opportunity which was 
open to him last week of meeting the 
present Director of Naval Construction 
at the Institution of Naval Architects, 
where the whole of the matters which 
the hon. Member has brought forward 
might have been discussed by experts, 

Sir E. HARLAND: I wish to say 
that at the very time when Mr. White’s 
valuable paper was being discussed I 
was very closely engaged on the Royal 
Commission on Labour. 1} could not 
possibly heve attended, although I was 
most anxious to do so. 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Of course I at once accept what the 
hon. Gentleman has said. I only 
want to indicate that exceedingly 
technical points of that kind can be far 
better discussed among experts than 
across the floor of this House. The hon. 
Gentleman thought it would be desirable 
that designs for warships should be 
referred either to a Committee of this 
House or to a Committee, including 
engineers and representatives of the 
Mercantile Marine. That question 
was dealt with by the hon. 
Member for Cardiff, who objected to 
an embargo being placed on the Con- 
structor of the Naval Department. 
The Admiralty consider themselves re- 
sponsible for designs, and they would 
not be discharging their duty if 
they surrendered that responsibility. 
It is a great responsibility, but they 
have the advantage of first-raté ex- 
pert advice, and the Board consists 
to a very important degree of naval 
men of experience whose opinions 
on such subjects are entitled to great 
weight. I think it is a satisfaction 
to the country that they should accept 
the responsibility for designs of ships and 
not place it on a Committee of the House 
of Commons or any other Committee. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff 
asks for an assurance that the new ships 
will be absolutely invulnerable against 
guns, rams, and torpedoes. He knows 
that is too much to expect ; and I ven- 
ture to say to the House that anyone 
occupying my position ought to be chary 
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of giving any such assurances. The 
next war—long may it be off—will alone 
solve many of these problems, but I do 
say that we believe our new ships will 
be strong enough to keep rams and tor- 
pedoes at a respectful distance, and that 
they possess qualities of offence and 
defence which will not be second to 
those of any of the existing battleships 
of the world. It will be satisfactory 
to the House to know that all possible 
preliminary steps have been taken ia 
connection with the carrying out of our 
rogramme. Orders for commencing the 
two big battleships can consequently be 
given to-morrow. Invitations for tenders, 
with the consent of the Treasury, were 
issued some time ago; they have come 
in, have been examined, and have been 
provisionally settled, and the expendi- 
ture on the earlier dockyard battle- 
ships has already begun. More than 
£350,000 has been taken for the three 
which are to be commenced early, and 
about £60,000 for two which cannot be 
begun at Portsmouth and Chatham till 
the end of the year. It is absolutely 
impossible to commence ships in the 
dockyards without regard to the work 
which is in hand, and that is the reason 
why a comparatively small sum is taken 
for those two ships, though it is double 
the amount which was proposed for two 
battleships which were put in the 
Estimates of 1892-3 by our predecessors. 
For pushing on the Majestic and Magni- 
ficent more than £160,000 in labour 
alone, or more than £836,000, including 
materials and contract work, is taken, 
The Renown will cost about £266,000 
this year. These measures for prompt 
commencement and rapid pushing for- 
ward of ships now in hand are part of the 
fulfilment of the assurance which was 
given to the House by the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian on behalf of the 
Government that steps would be taken, 
with Treasury sanction where neces- 
sary, for hastening preparations and 
avoiding loss of time. I ask the 
Committee also to remember that, as 
we fully maintain our supremacy as a 
Naval Power, so also we maintain the 
superiority in the speed at which we can 
build ships of war. Not only is that the 
ease, but we can build considerably 
cheaper than Foreign Powers. It cannot 
be too clearly understood by our neigh- 
bours that we recognise the fact that the 
United Kingdom cannot afford to allow 
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any combination to endanger our supre- 
macy on the seas. Whatever it may 
cost, whatever sacrifice it may entail, 
we shall keep our Navy capable of 
defending our interests against any 
combination* which can be formed 
against it, and of performing the ex- 
ceptional duties in time of peace, and 
the duties of a different nature in time of 
war, which fall on our ships. This is 
our defence, as an Empire of islands at 
home and in distant seas, an Empire of 
colonies and dependencies throughout 
the world. When we say this, we say 
it in no warlike or defiant spirit, but as 
a truism, as a doctrine which is accepted 
in this country by people of all shades of 
opinion, as a recognition of what is 
vitally essential to our commerce, to our 
security, and to our very existence. We 
are asked in some quarters to publish our 
five years’ programme. I gladly notice 
that by some other critics of both 
shades of polities we are strongly urged 
to do nothing of the kind. The opinion 
of the Government is this—that the only 
possible effect of prematurely publishing 
our programme is to deprive us of an ad- 
vantage which we may as well retain as 
long as possible. It is right that we 
should look ahead ; that what we do 
this year should be part of a scheme 
thoroughly worked out by naval and 
expert authority at the Admiralty, con- 
sidered by the Government, and approved 
in time to allow of the careful prepara- 
tion of designs for various types of 
vessels of improved or novel construction. 
The scheme has been worked out, and will 
remain. The preparation of the designs 
has been commenced, and the newer 
types will be built in the coming 
years of the period; and I may 
say on behalf of the Government 
that it is their deliberate resolve that if 
they have an opportunity they will con- 
tinue theirs effort through the five years 
and carry into full effect their programme. 
That is my answer to my right hon. 
Friend, who says this is a programme of 
promises. He may regard it as such; but 
I ask the House generally to accept our 
word that it is our intention to persevere 
with the programme, and, if we have 
the opportunity, to carry it into effect. 
If hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite take our places and come into 
Office we entertain not the slightest fear 
that they would go back from a pro- 
gramme which has been settled by their 
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predecessors, and which is based on the 
best expert advice. Risk may arise 
of undue stimulus to the increase of 
rival efforts abroad when a five years’ 
programme is announced with a flourish 
of trumpets. We do what we can to 
minimise that risk by confining cur 
published details as to ships and money 
to one year. But how can we best check 
this competitive race on the part of other 
Powers? My answer is this—by evidence 
that one Party is quite as alive as the other 
to the paramount duty of maintaining our 
strength on the sea. And if to that 
evidence he added the salutary lesson 
that neither Party in this House will be 
tempted to Party attack and Party re- 
crimination on the subject of our Navy 
—a subject on which we should all 
agree,and which should be lifted above 
the level of faction and petty wrangle 
—then we may hope that it will be 
once for all understood that nothing 
which any other State can do will pre- 
vent our maintaining the security of 
our commerce, the defence of our posses- 
sions throughout the world, and the 
command of the seas. Sir, I now 
submit these large and carefully-con- 
sidered proposals to the House, in full 
confidence that they will be adopted 
by common consent in the true interests 
of the security, prosperity, and peace 
of our people and possessions through- 
out the world. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealiug): The fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government have proposed to the House 
Estimates so largely in excess of those 
of last year, coupled with the speeches 
of the present Prime Minister and other 
Members of the Government, may be 
accepted by the House as an earnest that 
the Government are determined to do 
their best to bring up the Navy to the 
standard of strength at which both 
Parties in the House agree it is necessary 
it should be maintained. Therefore, I 
feel it is the duty of those who in the 
past have urged upon the Government 
the necessity of increased expenditure, to 
do their best to accept the proposals now 
submitted in the spirit in which they are 
made, to let bygones be bygones, to 
refer to the past as little as possible, and 
to concentrate our attention in trying to 
make the proposal of the Government a 
really workable scheme which shall 
secure for the British Navy a standard 
of strength superior to that of any other 
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two Foreign Powers in the world. The 


difficulty with which we are confronted 
on the threshold is that while the Go- 
vernment ask the House of Commons to 
give them its confidence in respect of a 
five years’ scheme they only reveal to 
the House one-fifth part of that scheme, 
I am bound to say that the reasons which 
have been given for this maintenance of 
secrecy will not stand a moment’sanalysis, 
What is the objection to taking Parlia- 
ment iuto the confidence of the Govern- 
ment ? Every Government has done so 
before. It was done when Lord North- 
cote’s three years’ scheme was proposed, 
And when the late Government brought 
forward their five years’ scheme, not only 
did they tell the House what they pro- 
posed to do, but they gave a full record 
of the financial liabilities which the 
scheme would impose on the revenues of 
the country. It is impossible, therefore, 
for Parliament to have confidence in a 
scheme of the financial magnitude of 
which it has no knowledge. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s objection to the pub- 
lication of the scheme is that foreign 
nations will find out the details. But 
does the right hon. Gentleman really 
suppose that he can keep the scheme 
secret from any Foreign Government 
during five years? The only result will 
be that every Admiralty in Europe will 
be in full possession of the details of the 
Ministerial plans, and the body that will 
be kept in ignorance is the House of 
Commons, which has to vote the money. 
I cannot, therefore, understand why the 
Government will not take the House of 
Commons into its confidence. The 
right hon. Gentleman had gone at 
great length into various proposals 
in connection with his scheme. He 
proposes to spend a very large amount of 
money under the head of buildings and 
works. I have no doubt these are neces- 
sary, but the amounts which it is pro- 
posed to expend during the coming year 
appears in many cases to be absurdly out 
of proportion to the total sum, which is 
put at £4,130,000. For example, they 
propose to spend £940,000 on dredging, 
but the amount taken in the Estimates 
for the year is £85,000, which means at 
this rate spreading the expenditure overa 
period of 12 years. On Keyham Basin 
they propose to spend £2,000,000, but 
the amount taken for the coming year 15 
only £1,000, and at this rate it will take 
2,000 years to complete the expenditure. 
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The next liability is £783,000 for ex- 
penditure abroad. The amount taken 
for the year is £23,000, which means 
that it will take 36 years to pass before 
the work is finished. Then for barracks, 
which are urgently required, it is pro- 

to spend £350,000, and £1,000 is 
all that is asked to be voted now, so that 
these barracks, which are urgently re- 
quired, cannot be finished for 350 years. 
It is, therefore, evident that if the pre- 
sent generation is to have any benefit 
from these works and buildings we must 
contemplate a very much larger expendi- 
ture in future years. I repeat, that it is 
right that the House should be taken 
into the confidence of the Government ; 
because if a change of Government 
takes place, how can the incoming 
Government be pledged to a scheme 
the full extent of which they donot know ? 
I venture to repeat that it is only right 
that the House should be taken into the 
confidence of the Government, because 
if a change of Government should take 
place how could the incoming Govern- 
ment be pledged to a scheme, the full 
extent of which they were not aware of ? 
The only method by which continuity 
can be maintained, and the adherents of 
both Parties in the House kept to a 
scheme of naval construction, is to 
take the House into confidence and 
secure the assent of both Parties to the 
scheme. We should then all be pledged 
to it, and no matter what changes may 
take place the scheme must be carried 
out. As to the Manning Vote, it is 
said that no attempt was made by the 
late Admiralty Board to meet the 
manning difficulties engendered by the 
Naval Defence Act. A more astonish- 
ing statement I never heard, and it was 
denied in the flattest and plainest man- 
ner by Lord Spencer. Six or eight 
months after Lord Spencer came into 
Office he dealt with the question of 
manning. Did the noble Lord then say 
that the late Government made no 
attempt to meet the manning difficulty 
entailed by the Naval Defence Act ? On 
the contrary, the noble Lord, after being 
six months in Office, so far from stating 
that the late Government had neglected the 
manning difficulty held out the hope that 
certain reductions might be made, but that 
they could not be made just then; that 
it was impossible to reduce the number 
of officers and men then serving in the 
Fleet, and that he was not prepared then 
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to suggest any change in that direction. 
The fact is that for years before the late 
Government left Office they raised by 
annual increments the number of men 
from 60,000 odd to 74,000 odd. It is 
therefore an act of gross injustice to say 
that the late Government ignored the 
manning difficulty. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I beg the noble Lord’s pardon ; I said 
nothing of the kind. I recognised the 
fact that the noble Lord opposite 
appointed the Committee, a most useful 
Committee, but I said what was perfectly 
true, that the burden of the increase in 
the number of men had fallen upon the 
present Government. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I differ 
altogether from my right hon. Friend. 
We increased the manning number by 
15,000 men, and the Reserve by 6,000. 
I undertake to say that we provided the 
great bulk of the men necessary to man 
the Fleet as anticipated under the 
Naval Defence Act. Of course, if you 
subsequently add a fresh number of 
ships you must increase your numbers 
of men. I am perfectly satisfied that 
5,000 additional men will cover all the 
requirements, as far as manning is con- 
cerned, for the ships comprised in the 
Naval Defence Act. We are now told 
that there is to be an increase of 6,700 
men, but I cannot see how that total is 
arrived at. But I am quite willing to 
recognise that the Government have dealt 
liberally with the manning difficulty, and 
that their proposals are in the main satis- 
factory. The number seems really to be 
5,700, that is, 1,000 short. Of that 
number, 1,600 is automatic ; 800 are sea- 
men entered direct from the Mercantile 
Marine; there is an increase of 350 en- 
gine-room artificers, 2,450 stokers, and 
500 marines. As far as I can make out, 
500 are boys who have been entered, 
making the number really 5,200. I 
question the policy of the increase of 
stokers, as the duties of stokers and fire- 
men are the same in the Mercantile 
Marine as in men-of-war, and we can 
obtain men when we want them for this 
duty. It is otherwise with trained men. 
Whilst I agree with the proposals re- 
lating to manning, I wish to make a 
suggestion. In the past, when officers 
and men were more than sufficient to 
man sea-going ships, a number of 
secondary and subsidiary duties were 
put upon the men in the Navy, including 
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the surveying and trooping service. I 
have always felt that, as officers and 
men receive more scientific training, it is 
a mistake to use them for the every-day 
purposes where less trained labour would 
answer every demand. It seems to me 
to do so is much the same as using razors 
to chop blocks with. I deprecate the 
mode in which it is proposed to angment 
the number of stokers. I do not believe 
there is any necessity to make the new- 
comers long-service men. To do that 
would be to create an additional expense, 
when stokers, whose work is the same 
on any steamships, can be otained easily 
from the Mercantile Marine. I am 
strongly of opinion that it would be for 
the advantage of the Public Service if a 
change were made in the present arrange- 
ments by which troops are nuw con- 
veyed to and from India, The Indian 
troop service is now composed of old 
troopers. These old ships will soon, how- 
ever, cease to exist, and I am strongly 
in favour of the proposal that trooping 
and transport should be carried out in 
future not by Government ships, but by 
contracts with private companies. In 
time of war these troopers would at once 
have to be laid aside, and every officer 
and man engaged on them now would 
have to be used elsewhere. As that is 
what must happen on the outbreak of a 
war, I cannot but think it would be a 
wise policy to get the transports which 
would then have to be called into requisi- 
tion into something like working order 
during times of peace. I believe there 
are some 60 lieutenants locked up in the 
surveying service. I would not dissociate 
the surveying service from the Navy, 
but I think a good deal of that work 
could be done by hired vessels, leaving a 
considerable number of officers available 
to man our vessels. I am glad to hear 
that a Committee has been appointed to 
consider the question of officers under the 
proposed new arrangements. With regard 
to the subject of increased pay, which is 
from time to time brought forward for 
non-commissioned officers and men, I 
have always maintained, whether I am 
at the time in or out of Office, that if the 
men expect more money in the future 
the conditions of the old régime must be 
very carefully gone into. I regard with 
great satisfaction the action taken by the 
Government with a view of extending the 
scope of the annual mobilisation, and I 
am glad to see that the system is steadily 
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developing and in ing in favour with 
the men. I believe that the change in 
the barrack system is also working good. 
Before I say a few words on the Ship- 
building Vote, I must notice the very 
able speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Belfast (Sir Edward 
Harland) with reference to the Admi- 
ralty business now before the House. I 
could not help feeling that the opinion of 
none of us can stand on equal terms with 
that of a man who has had so many years 
of daily practical knowledge of ship- 
building, when a question has to be faced 
from a purely practical point of view, 
But while I most fully appreciate the 
value of the hon. Member’s remarks as to 
what should in future be done in the way 
of lengthening our war vessels and 
altering their coaling capacity, I would 
very humbly suggest that the experience 
gained in the building of merchant ships 
alone cannot always be applied to the 
building and equipment of men-of-war. 
In building the latter there is one thing 
above all to be considered—namely, where 
and how to place the guns. So difficult 
a question has this always proved that I 
feel I may say that those who have tried 
the building of both kinds of ships have 
come to the conclusion that to build a 
merchant vessel is but child’s play to the 
difficulties experienced in building pro- 
perly a fully-equipped man-of-war. A 
battleship is a fighting machine, and, 
therefore, many things in her design 
must be subordinated to the training of 
her guns and the storing of the ammuni- 
tion for them. I would make one sug- 
gestion, and it is this: that the hon. 
Member for Cardiff, who has achieved 
such success in the designing of vessels 
to cross the Atlantic, shéuld try his hand 
on a cruiser, and that he should take all 
the responsibility for her sea-going 
qualities. 


An hon. Member : Battleships ? 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: I am notso 
sure about the hon. Member’s battleships, 
and therefore I would give him a cruiser 
first. If he could attain success with 
that he would have had the satisfaction 
of proving his theories, and the Construc- 
tive Department of the Admiralty are 
only too glad to welcome outside sug- 
gestions when they can do so with 
reasonable security. The confidence that 
is now pay in the Designing Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty is a contrast to 
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the lack of confidence formerly exhibited, 
and the change may, I think, be taken 
as the measure of the gratitude due to 
Mr. White for his services during the 
past 13 years. If the Committee assent 
to the proposals for increased expendi- 
ture we ought to have a guarantee that 
the money voted will be applied to the 
purposes for which it was asked. Great 
objection was taken by Members of the 
Government to the procedure under the 
Naval Defence Act by which money, 
when voted to particular ships, was 
under the necessity of being devoted to 
those ships alone, and could not be de- 
voted to any other purpose. The 
financial year, which would close on 
April 1, was the first in which the two 
systems had been in operation—the new 
system inaugurated by the Act and the 
old system. The two systems having 
now been in operation side by side, I 
would ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to follow the results of an 
investigation which I have made. The 
amount of money voted under the Naval 
Defence Act for new construction was 
£1,381,000, and every penny of that has 
been devoted to the purpose for which 
it was asked. All the rest of the money 
came under the old system. It provided 
for the commencement of four large ships 
and the building of a number of smaller 
ships and torpedo-catchers. There was 
& unanimous opinion that we should 
push on the building of big ships, be- 
cause we were most deficient in them. 
For that purpose the Board of Admiralty 
took £375,000, and the sum they had 
spent at the close of the present financial 
year was £143,000. There may be 
plausible reasons given for the expendi- 
ture having been kept down—for the 
difference between the actual and the 
estimated expenditure—but as the ships 
were included in the Programme of the 
preceding year, there does not seem to be 
any valid excuse for the difference 
between the sum spent and the sum 
voted. The Admiralty also proposed 
last year to build 14 torpedo-catchers, 
experimental vessels. They were to be 
provided with tubular boilers, on a new 
principle ; and, as we are only in the 
infancy of that experiment, I protest 
against the unwise step of so many being 
built until we have gained experience 
which may suggest improvements. 
Though the House was in continuous 
Session, there was no intimation of any 
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change until December, when the 
Financial Secretury, in a tone of triumph, 
informed the House that instead of 14 
the Admiralty had ordered 36 torpedo- 
boats, costing £34,000 each, thereby 
incurring an additional outlay of 
£800,000 without Parliamentary autho- 
rity. Now, Sir, I own to being very 
much surprised at this occurring with 
the right hon. Gentleman as Financial 
Secretary, because he was so very severe 
on all our Departments when he was 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. What is the consequence? The 
consequence is that a liability of 
£800,000 is carried forward to this year. 
If this unauthorised order for 22 torpedo- 
ships had not been given, that £800,000 
would have been available for big ships, 
and four or five of them might have been 
commenced in private yards. I object 
to this irregularity, from a Parliamentary 
as well as from a naval point of view. 
It is a mistake to order at once such a 
large number of torpedo-boats, which 
require constant care and attention, 
especially when the engine-room artificer 
complement is so short, and when there 
will be a difficulty in obtaining basin 
accommodation for the vessels that will 
be completed this year under the Naval 
Defence Act. Frum the Parliamentary 
point of view I ask what guarantee 
have we, if we are not put in possession 
of the whole scheme, that the same 
transaction may not take place in the 
future op a larger scale? I suppose the 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
will say that when I was in Office I did 
the same thing. Even if I did, that 
would not bea justification, but I did not. 
What I did was entirely different. I will 
tell the Committee what occurred. The 
late Government had trouble with certain 
boilers which leaked badly, and we were 
reluctantly compelled to put in the Sus- 
pense Account £60,000 or £70,000 for 
the purpose of reboilering those vessels, 
if certain experiments failed. But the 
experiments succeeded beyond our most 
sanguine expectations, and that sum was 
not appropriated under the Repairs Act, 
but we asked the Treasury to be allowed 
to devote the money to building certain 
small vessels. But what has the right 
hon. Gentleman done? I quite agree 
that there must be a latitude given to 
First Lords of the Admiralty, so that 
they may make provision for unforeseen 
expenditure out of savings, but there is 
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one Vote to which the power of diver- 
sion ought not to apply, and that is the 
Vote for new construction. My, com- 
plaint is, that not only have the Admi- 
ralty run up unauthorised liabilities with 
regard to small boats, but also with 
regard to big vessels. It is an axiom of. 
nayal finance that no new ironclad is to 
be constructed until the House of Com- 
mons has an opportunity of assenting to 
the commencement of the vessel, but 
during the past year the Govern- 
ment have, without authority, entered 
upon the construction of big  ves- 
sels which in the aggregate will 
cost £2,400,000. I therefore congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman, as the late 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
,mittee, on having beaten the record of 
financial irregularity in running up this 
enormous bill without authority. The 
right hon, Gentleman referred to a 
possible change in the Government. If 
that change takes place, and the right 
hon. Gentleman resumes his functions as 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
"mittee, we shall watch with interest the 
manner in which he will pronounce judg- 
ment himself for this irregularity. If 
Parliament is to have control over ex- 
penditure, such transactions ought not to 
take place. I hope we will have an 
assurance from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that nothing of the kind shall 
occur again. There is no Service which 
is more liable to fads than the Naval 
Service. At one time.it is a torpedo, at 
another time a 100-ton gun, and at 
another a torpedo catcher. All these 
things are good; but do not let the idea 
run away with you. I have always 
believed that the danger of torpedoes in 
warfare has been over-estimated, and the 
more I see and read the more am I con- 
firmed in that impression. These 42 
vessels to which I have referred are of 
no use whatever for offensive purposes, 
and their construction only shows how a 
certain idea carries, away distinguished 
naval officers. Tho. expenditure of 
£4,500,000, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes, is a good round sum. It is 
not quite equal to what France and 
Russia are spending at the present 
moment, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may fairly take credit for the 
greater economy of our method of con- 
struction. The idea is that our Navy is 
to be equal to those of any two Powers, 
and the two strongest Naval Powers are 
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France and Russia. England has now 
22 first-clasz battleships building and in 
commission. With the additional seven 
ships that are to be constructed the 
number will be raised to 29. France 
and Russia have already 28 first-class 
battleships. I therefore imagine that 
the number ‘* seven” was fixed upon in 
order to give England an apparent ad- 
vantage of one over the battleships of 


these two nations. But the bulk of the | 


vessels of these Powers in course of con- 
struction are, however, much advanced, 
and will, I fear, be completed before our 
seven additional ships can be finished. 
France and Russia will, therefore, soon 
be ahead of us. In second-class battle- 
ships there is no semblance of equality 
between ourselves and France and 
Russia, for we have only 12 such ships, 
whilst the two Powers namec have 21. 
In second and third-class cruisers we are 
superior, and we have a certain superi- 
ority in first-class cruisers. What we 
want are big vessels; and, that being 
the case, instead of building six second- 
class cruisers, it would be wiser to build 
four of the first-class, which are vessels 
that can take part in any great naval 
engagement. I wish to say, in conclu- 
sion, speaking for myself and for a 
large majority of those who act with me, 
that we desire to co-operate with Her 
Majesty’s Government in increasing the 
strength of the Navy; but when the 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
stating that he had placed his scheme on 
record, I must point out that that is 
exactly what he has not done. I hope, 
therefore, that the Government will con- 
sider the advisability, in spite of what 
they have said on platforms, of taking 
the House of Commons into their confi- 
dence, and telling it what they really 
propose to do. If they will only do that, 
and give some assurance that what I have 
complained of shall not occur again, they 
will receive every assistance from us in 
bringing to a successful issue any 
scheme for the strengthening of the 
Navy in the interest of the Empire at 
large. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he was by no means satisfied with 
the expressions used by the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty respecting the 
engine-room artificers. In connection 
with that portion of the scheme which 
provided for a large number of stokers, 
the right hon. Gentleman used the singu- 
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lar expression, “the stukers are qualified 
as mechanits.”. Now, the only men who 
were in any sense qualified as mechanics 
were the artificers. These'men had to 
serve & seven years’ apprenticeship to 
fully qualify * ramen as practical 
engineers, ‘and thew they had to pass a 
test examination as to fitness ; and yet, 
after doing all that, they could never be 
promoted from the position in which they 
found themselves on the first day of their 
entry itito the Navy. Their grievance 
was that ‘they could never be promoted, 
and that though they entered the Ser- 
vice a6 nominal petty officers, they had 
not the status, pay, accommodation, or 
authority of petty officers. In all other 
branches of the Service avenues of pro- 
motion were provided. In the Army a 
drammer-boy could become a non-com- 
missioned officer. These men, after all, 
were the really qualified practical en- 
gineers of the Navy. He had nothing 
whatever to say of the so-called engineers 
—so-called, he meant, by the Regulations; 
but he did say that whatever their quali- 
fications might be they had not the 
special qualities which the engine-room 
men had. Engine-room artificers were 
selected for service in torpedo-boats. 
They would not select even engineer 
officers for that onerous post, and yet, 
with the exception of a little extra pay 
while doing such duty, engine-room 
aftificeers went back to the same 
rating as before without any chance 
whatever of promotion. As the right 
hon,’ Gentleman the Member for 

had said, the ships of 
the Navy would have to depend, not on 
the'men on deck, not»on the first-class 
officers, but wpon the men beneath, who 
were in thé engine-room. He therefore 
asked the Financial Secretary, and 
throagh him the First Lord, to consider 
the ' position" of these men. They 
asked for nothing unreasonable. They 
did not ask to be relieved of their 
onerous duties. They did not ask to be 
made gentlemén on board the ships ; but 
they asked’ that they should have the 
chance of ‘promotion like every other 
class in the Service, and that they should 
have accommodation suitable to the posi- 
tions ied: The right hon. 
Gentleman talked sbout: the stokers 
being qualified as mechanics. ‘What did 
he mean by that phrase? The ‘engine- 
room artificers: were the only qualified 
mechanies. If the stoker’ were put into 
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the engine-room as mechanics, with: the 
artificers, the Navy would find itself at 
once, so far as the Regulations would 


‘permit, absolutely without the assistance 


of the very class of men! it. most required 
—[A laugh)—becanse the artificers 
would never allow their places to be taken 
by untrained and unskilled: men, ‘when 
they themselves had spent a. ‘long 
apprenticeship. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Eastbourne laughed: He 
would tell the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man that the workmen had done.so be- 
fore, and would do it again. Heahere- 
fore appealed to the Financial Secretary, 
in the interest of the welfare of the 
Navy, to take the matter into considera- 
tion. It would have to be: dealt with 
sooner or later. He hoped the Con- 
ference suggested would take place at an 
early date, and that the recommendations 
of the men would be attended to by the: 
Admiralty. 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, the hon. Member’ for 
Bethnal Green had said there would be 
a mutiny in the Service if the demands 
of a certain section were not settled. ~He 
did not think the hon. Member meant 
that, and he would pass ‘the expression 
by as a figure of speech. He. didi not 
wish it for a moment to be thought that 
he entertained ungenerous feelings to~ 
wards the engine-room artificers ; butshe 
should say that he thought this case was: 
greatly exaggerated, and that the 15,000. 
stokers who would be required under this* 
Naval Programme deserved even more 
consideration. The leading stokers were 
mechanics. [“ No, no!’"] 

Mr. W. ALLAN: I have been im the 
Navy myself, and I never kuew a fire- 
man to lift a hammer in the repairing” 
room. 

ApmrraL FIELD said, he was sorry 
for having ruffled the hon. Gentleman.; 
but he was right in saying that the leading 
stokers were looked upon as mechanics’; 
that they worked under the engineers, and 
would continue to do so till the end of 
time. There should be no jealousy of 
this kind between branches of: the Ser- 
viee. ‘The sympathies of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were with their pets the 
engine-room. artificers, but he thought 
the stokers were not unworthy of.con-. 
sideration. ‘The hon. Member for Gates- 
head had. called them firemen. i They 
were more valuable than firemen, for 





they were taught what the engine-room — 
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artificers were not taught—how to fight. 
He did not want to be thought ungene- 
rous towards the engine-room artificers. 
Let them get what they could, but let 
their demands be first carefully considered 
by the Admiralty, Passing to the 
general scheme, he should first offer his 
humble compliments to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Financial ‘Secretary for 
the manner in which he had presented 
his statement to the House. He was 
glad that the noble Lord had struck the 
right keynote by promising the Govern- 
ment all the assistance the Opposition 
could give them in the discharge of this 
great duty. This should not be a Party 
question. It was a question of the 
greatest national importance, and it 
ought to be handled in a fitting manner 
by both sides of the House. He did not 
share the objections of the noble Lord 
to the action of the Admiralty in ordering 
these torpedo-catchers without the autho- 
rity of Parliament. He rejoiced that 
they had had the courage to order them 
without that authority. [ Dissent.] Well, 
he was speaking as a naval officer and 
not as a politician, and he did not care 
“ tuppence ” about the authority of Par- 
liament having been obtained or not. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
We had the authority of the Treasury 
for spending the money. 

Apmirat FIELD said, it was enough 
that the Treasury had assented. He 
was afraid that the noble Lord had been 
keeping bad company when he found 
him wanting to abolish the Imperial 
troopships. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Indian 
troopships. 

ApmiraL FIELD: That was not his 
view on a former occasion. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes. 

ApmiraL FIELD did not understand 
so. He was himself strongly opposed to 
the giving up of these troopships. The 
matter had been fully inquired into, and 
the result had been that it was found 
that the troopships had done splendid 
service, and had paid for their cost over 
and;over again ; aud not only that, but 
they had been an admirable school for 
officers and men, and the only efficient 
school that we had. Consequently, he 
did not think that the noble Lord really 
represented the naval view of the sub- 
ject. He thought it would be an admir- 
able plan if we adopted the French 
custom and carried our own troops in our 
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own trans . They would then have 
the Naval Reserve men trained iu 
men-of-war vessels instead of being 
carried about in all sorts of vessels, 
[“ Agreed !”] Well, he thought he was 
entitled to the same consideration as hon, 
Members for the dockyard towns. He 
thought the French were at least as wise 
as we were, and if they thought it desir- 
able to carry their troops in their own 
troopships it was a very curious thing 
that we should be told that we ought to 
abolish our troopships. Then the noble 
Lord wanted them to give up the Survey 
Service. For his part, he wanted to 
increase it. Their complaint was that 
they had not enough of the Surveying 
Service, and that there were not enough 
surveying officers. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not assent to any change 
in the way of decreasing the efficiency 
of that Service. If we were so poor that 
we could not have enough men and 
money to keep our Fleet going, then God 
help us! He should prefer that there 
were more men in the Marines. He re- 
joiced that the Admiralty were going to 
increase the leading stoker class, but it 
was more important to increase the sea- 
men class. He was amazed to see that 
only 500 Marines were put down as in- 
crease. They were the cheapest force 
that could be devised under the Crown. 
They were cheapest as regarded pay and 
provisions, and were excellent men in 
regard to discipline, and valuable gene- 
rally to the Fleet. He hoped the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty would consider 
this point again as to the inferior stoker 
class of men, and he should suggest that 
they knocked off, say, 1,000 of the pro- 
posed increase, and substitute a similar 
number of seamen. The Admiralty 
thoroughly understood the needs of the 
situation both as to works and ships, 
and personnel, and armaments and 
docks, but the Government were 
not able to put forward a complete 
scheme for their acceptance. If they did 
not choose to put forward a complete 
scheme, of course they were masters 
of the situation. He regretted that 
they were the masters of the situation. 
He noticed they had put down seven 
battleships and six cruisers to be built, 
but he did not understand why the eruisers 
were to belong to the second class ; all 
the information they had was in favour 
of vessels of the Blenheim and Blake 
class. But the Government were masters 
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of the situation, and would do as they 
liked, and, no doubt, they would go on 
doing as they liked ; but, at all events, he 
hoped they would do what they could to 
meet the ideas that he had indicated. 
They were promised seven battleships 
and six cruisers. Only five had been 
laid down, and two stood over for two 
years. If the Government was satisfied 
that we were weak in battleships, why 
should not all of them have been laid 
down at the same time? If five of the 
ships were to be advanced rapidly, why 
not the whole seven of them? Allusion 
had been made to the lieutenants’ class. 
The lieutenants’ class was much below 
what was required by the circumstances 
of the present time? That might not be 
the view of hon. Members opposite, but 
he had endeavoured to gather the opinion 
of lieutenants in the Service, and that was 
their opinion ; aud they felt that when 
they were called upon to command im- 
portant vessels, it was a great hardship 
that they should not have the substantive 
rank of commander. The rank of com- 
mander was an ambition desired by every- 
body in the Service, and he thought it 
was worthy the serious consideration of 
the Admiralty whether officers called 
upon to command vessels of an im- 
portant class should not have the 
substantive rank of commander, although 
the seniors might not be promoted 
to the rank of captain. He thought it 
would do a great deal of good if they 
promoted 100 lieutenants to the rank of 
commander. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that, with regard to the engi- 
neer class, the Admiralty were ready to 
hear their case. He, however, would 
rather have a Committee to consider the 
case instead of individuals, and he was 
only sorry that the Admiralty did not 
know more about the subject. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, the most 
remarkable thing about the proposals of 
the Government was that they only 
proposed to spend £1,360,000 out of the 
total of £8,000,000 which their com- 
plete programme would cost. No reason 
could be given by the Government for 
failing to put their complete programme, 
which should be a five years’ programme, 
in its entirety before the country, except 
for the fact that they committed them- 
selves to attacks upon the late Govern- 
ment when they were carrying their five 
years’ programme out. Of course, they 
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welcomed any effort on the part of the 
present Government to bring the Navy 
up to its proper strength, and they 
would support them in all that they 
could do in that direction. At the same 
time, they could not help feeling that the 
programme was begun much later than it 
ought to have been begun. Then the Go- 
vernment had practically wasted 20 
mouths of precious time, and now they 
put forward a new programme of seven 
battleships and six cruisers, but were 
only proposing to spend one-sixth of the 
whole sum involved. He wanted to 
say one word in regard to a work of 
great importance referred to in the 
First Lord’s statement—he meant the 
construction of a naval dock at Gibraltar. 
When the late Government went out of 
Office two years ago they put a sum of 
£2,000 into the Estimates for preliminary 
inquiries and examinations, and now the 
Government came forward with a pro- 
posal to spend several thousand pounds 
on the dock. He ventured to say, al- 
though he made no claim to be an expert 
in the matter, but as one who had studied 
it thoroughly, that of all the necessities 
of the Naval Service the building of this 
dock at Gibraltar was the greatest. He 
would rather see the dock at Gibraltar 
undertaken and finished even if it were 
necessary to give up the construction of 
one of the battleships. What was the 
centre of our, naval power? It was at 
present the Mediterranean. If we were 
forced into a war with France the 
Mediterranean Fleet would be compelled 
to retire to Gibraltar for reinforcements, 
and it was probable that the great naval 
battles of the future would be fought in 
waters close to Gibraltar. Was it credit- 
able that we had not the means of re- 
ceiving and repairing a single battleship, 
or cruiser, or torpedo catcher at that great 
naval centre, which ought to be one of 
the greatest naval centres and dockyards 
in the world? It would be necessary, as 
things stood at present, to send a disabled 
warship 1,000 miles—to Portsmouth or 
Plymouth—against an enemy in posses- 
sion of innumerable torpedo-boats, 
Seven thousand vessels stopped at 
Gibraltar in 1889, and the amount of 
commerce passing through the Mediter- 
ranean in a year was enormous. One of 
the first necessities of the Navy, he 
urged, was the construction of a suitable 
dock at Gibraltar. The work had been 
put off year after year ; and now that the. 
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Government had undertaken it at last, 
they only put £1,000 on the Estimates, 
leaving £366,000 for construction of the 
dock alone to be spent in future years. 
He hoped the Government would -con- 
sider this question, and see if it was not 
possible to advance the work more 
rapidly. It was an undertaking the 
necessity for which was recognised by the 
whole nation, and he did not think the 
money could be better spent. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said’ 
that before the Vote was taken he must 
endeavour to get an answer from the 
Admiralty upon a matter of great in- 
terest to his constituency. The Admi- 
ralty engaged in dredging operations, and 
the stuff the dredgers got up, in defiance 
of remonstrances made, was thrown into 
the fishing grounds of his constituents, 
or, at all events, into waters which were 
under the purview of the Kent and Essex 
Fishery Committee. In order to get an 
answer from the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty he should move the reduction of 
the Vote by £100, 


THe CHAIRMAN: That would be 
out of Order. 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, Dundee) : 
T can assure the hon. Member that this 
work is about to be stopped. I will give 
the hon. Gentleman to-morrow particulars 
of the new scheme of dredging, which I 
am sure will obviate the objection raised. 

Mason RASCH: May I mention that I 
was present at the last meeting of the Kent 
and Essex Fishery Committee, and know 
what is the proposal made. I accept the 
proposal in the sense that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, but I suggest that 
the best plan is to throw the refuse into 
the water from between the Mouse Light 
and the Mouse Sand—if the hon. Gen- 
tleman knows where that is. In that 
case I shall not want to trouble him 
again. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, he could 
not go farther than to promise to consider 
the suggestion. 


Vote agreed to. 

2. £3,918,500, Wages, &c., of Officers, 
Seamen, Boys, Coast Guard, and Marines, 
agreed to. 

Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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ARMY EXCESSES, 1392-3, ‘ 
3. £100, Army (Ordnance Factories) 
Excess, 1892-3. helticats 
Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Haa- 
over Square) : I would venture toask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he can 
give us any idea when he will proceed 
with the Navy Estimates ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : The Govern. 
ment acknowledge the considetation 
shown by the Opposition in the transac- 
tion of Business in difficult circumstances 
before the close of the financial year. I 
hope that during April time will be 
found for the full and fair discussion of 
the Naval Estimates which has. been 
promised. 


Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXCESSES, 1892-3. 
4. £685 14s., Civil Service Excesses, 
1892-3. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow 5 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
control the arrangements for the Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms, in the department of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms attending this House.” —( Mr. 
T. £. Ellis.) 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he had obtained a promise that this 
proposal should not be taken except at a 
reasonable hour, when there would be 
an opportunity of debating it. Acting 
upon that promise a number of Mem- 
bers who were interested had gone away. 
He hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would allow the proposal .to be put 
off. Otherwise, he thought there would 
be an impression that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not acted fairly. 

Str W. HARCOURT said, he cer- 
tainly had every desire to act fairly. 
The hour was comparatively early, and 
if the Committee were not appointed 
supplies might literally be cut off. 

Ye. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said’ that, as one of the Members 
of the Committee, he should have been 
glad if the proposal could: have been 
postponed. Ke was not anxious for any 
unnecessary delay, but it'was idle to dis- 
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guise the fact that some very unpleasant 
expressions had been used in regard to 
the Committee. He had invited some 
of those who had used such expressions 
to make their complaints in the House, 
so that the Members of the Committee 
could answer them. As the Members 
who complained had gone away, they 
could not now express their views, and 
he therefore hoped that the Motion 
would be postponed. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON said, that acting 
upon what he thought was an under- 
standing with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he had told Members who 
were interested in the question that they 
might go away as far as he was con- 
cerned. He should not attempt to dis- 
cuss the question at that late hour. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


- The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Agg-Gardner, Lord 
Burghley, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Fellowes, General 
Goldsworthy, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Jacoby, 
Mr. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Loder, Mr. M‘Arthur, 
Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. Alfred Thomas, and Dr. 
Tanner. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—( Mr. 7. 
E. Ellis.) 


THE SITTING ON THURSDAY. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think it will 
be for the convenience of Members who 
may desire to leave London at a reason- 
able hour on Thursday that the House 
should meet earlier than usual on that 
day. I will therefore put down a notice 
that on Thursday the House shall meet 
at 2 o’clock. There will, I think, only 
be formal business, so that very soon 
after that hour Members will be released. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Francis Powell, Bill to 
make more effectual provision for Prevention 
of the Pollution of Rivers and Streams, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Francis Powell, Mr. 
Henry Hobhouse, Sir John Dorington, Mr. 
Barran, Sir Henry Howorth, and Dr. Far- 
quharson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 95.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 


act (1893) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to amend “ The 
. Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893,” 
in so far as it relates to the Island of Jersey, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Howell, Sir 
Francis Powell, Mr. Bartley, Mr. James Row- 
lands, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, and Mr, Charles 
Fenwick. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 96.] 
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COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION (scoT- 
LAND) EXPENSES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Renshaw, Bill to provide 
for the establishment of a County Councils 
Association in Scotland and to enable County 
Councils to contribute to the expenses of the 
Association, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Renshaw, Captain Hope, Captain Sinclair, Mr. 
Parker Smith, Sir John Kinloch, Mr. Maxwell, 
and Dr, Farquharson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 97.] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS Acts (1887 AND 
1891) AMENDMENT (CUTLERY) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Coleridge, Bill to amend 

the Merchandise Marks Acts, 1887 and 1891, 

ordered to be brought in by Mr. Coleridge, Mr. 

+ ata Mr. Howell, and Mr. Henry J. 
ilson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 98.] 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) EXTENSION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lambert, Bill to extend the 
provisions of “The Ground Game Act, 1880,” 
ordered to be broughtin by Mr. Lambert, Earl 
Compton, Mr, Channing, Mr. Billson, Mr. John 
H. Roberts, and Mr. Luttrell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 99.] 


FOREIGN MEAT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lambert, Bill for the iden- 
tification of Foreign Meat, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lambert, Mr. Yerburgh, Dr. 
Farquharson, Sir John Kennaway, and Mr. 
Billson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 100.] 


SPORT REGULATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. A. C. Morton, Bill to pro- 
hibit the hunting, coursing, and shooting of 
animals kept in confinement, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. Barran, 
Mr. John Burns, Mr. Diamond, General Golds- 
worthy, Major Jones, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. 
E. J. C. Morton, Mr. Schwann, and Mr. Angus 
Sutherland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 101.] 


RETURN TICKETS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. A. C. Morton, Bill to 
enable passengers in railway trains and on 
steamboats, &c., to make use of Return Tickets 
at any time after the date of issue, ordered to 
be brought ia by Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. Bous- 
field, Mr. John Burns, Dr. Clark, Sir John 
Leng, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. Picton, Mr. 
Provand, Sir Albert Rollit, and Dr. Tanner. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 102.] 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to amend “The 
Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886,” 


ordered to be brought in by Dr. Clark, Mr. 
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Sutherland, Mr. Weir, Dr. Macgregor, 
Sir Donald Macfarlane. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 103. | 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to abolish the 
Elective Disabilities of Women, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Clark, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. 
Cameron Corbet, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. C. B. M‘Laren, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Mr. Stansfeld, Sir William Wedderburn, and 
Mr. John Wilson (Durham). 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 104.] 


TENANT FARMERS SPORTING RIGHTS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Luttrell, Bill to give to 
occupiers of land the sporting rights thereon, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Luttrell, Mr. 
Benson, Mr. Burnie, Mr. Billson, Mr. Logan, 
Mr. Halley Stewart, and Sir William Wedder- 
burn. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 105.] 


WORKMEN’S HOUSES TENURE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Donald Crawford, Bill to 
make provision with respect to the Tenure of 
the Houses of Workmen in certain employments, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Donald Craw- 
ford, Mr. John Wilson (Govan), Mr. John Wil- 
son (Durham), and Mr. Philipps. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 106.] 


IRISH EDUCATION AcT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Field, Bill to amend ‘“ The 
Irish Education Act, 1892,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr, Field, Dr, Kenny, Mr. John 
Redmond, and Mr. Clancy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 107.] 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Field, Bill to amend the 
Law for regulating the admission of Law Clerks 
into the profession of Solicitors inIreland,ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Field and Dr. Kenny. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 108.] 


CLUBS REGISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Field, Bill for the Regis- 
tration and Regulation of Clubs in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Field and Dr. 
Kenny. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 109.] 


OUTDOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bartley, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Outdoor Relief in sickness and 
widowhood to the provident r, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bartley, Sir Frederick Seager 
Hunt, and General Goldsworthy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 110.] 


OCCUPYING TENANTS’ ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bartley, Bill to enable 
Occupying Tenants of Houses and Places of 
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Business to purchase the fee simple of their 
holdings, ordered to be brought in. by Mr. 
Bartley, Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, and General 
Goldsworthy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 111,] 


SOLICITORS’ EXAMINATION BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill toamend 
the provisions of “The Solicitors Act, 1877,” 
relating to the examination of persons applying 
to be admitted Solicitors of the Supreme Court 
in England, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Perks, Mr. Billson, and Mr, 
Chance. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 112.} 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL (COURT OF RE- 
CORD) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to better 
define the jurisdiction and to improve the pro- 
cedure of the Court of Record in the town and 
county of the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Aibert Rollit, 
Mr. Charles Wilson, Sir Seymour King, Mr, 
Clarence Smith, Commander Bethell, and Mr, 
Wilson-Todd, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 113.] 


GROCERS’ CERTIFICATES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 

Ou Motion of Sir John Leng, Bill to abolish 
Dealers’ or Grocers’ Certificates in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir John Leng, Mr. 
John Wilson (Govan), Mr. Crombie, and Mr, 
Dalziel. 

Bill presented, and read first-time. [Bill 114.] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(in the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ended the 3lst day of March, 1893, 
the sum of £785 14s. be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

2. Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1895, the sum of £3,918,500 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Com- 
mittee to sit again To-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES.) 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 325 (Germany) [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
MO after Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 21st March 1894, 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposi- 
tion :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded 
to the Table, and after Prayers, took 
the Chair as Deputy Speaker, pur- 
suant to the Standing Order. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (THURSDAY 
SITTING). 
Resolved, That this House do meet 
To-morrow at Two of the clock.—( The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuppLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1894-5 (VOTE ON 


ACCOUNT). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,199,768, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1895, 
viz, -— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I. 

Royal Palaces and Marlborough ... £ 

House cue 5,000 
Royal Parks and ‘Pleasure Gardens .. 16,000 
Houses of Parliament Buildings... 6,000 
Admiralty, Extension of Buildings . 8,000 
Miscellaneous Legal ee Great 

Britain 10,000 


Art and Science Buildings, Great 


Britain ae 5,000 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings... _ 4,000 
Revenue Department Buildings 60,000 
Public Buildings, Great Britain... 35,000 
Surveys of the United Kingdom 40,000 


Harbours, &c., under Board of Trade, 


and Lighthouses Abroad ... oes 3,000 
Peterhead Harbour... ae 3,000. 
Rates on Government Property 105,000 
Public Works and Buildings, Ireland 40,000 
Railways, Ireland jee da “oe 3,000 
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Crass II. 
United Kingdom and England :— 


House of Lords, Offices bia “oe 4,000 
House of Cutianene, Offices ... 5,000 
Treasury and Subordinate Depart 

ments.. 15,000 
Home Office and ‘Subordinate ‘Depart- 

ments... oe one oe 16,000 
Foreign Office ... ove dee ioe §,000. 
Colonial Office .. ov 7,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 

Departments “on 2,500 
Poard of Trade and Subordinate De- 

partments 25,000 


Mercantile Marine Fund, Grant } in 
Be cia 

Bankruptcy De} artment of the Board 
of Trade x ais a oe 3 

Board of Agriculture “oe a eos 


Charity Commission ... 6,000 
Civil Service Commission 7 000 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. - 000 
Friendly Societies, Registry . 1,500 
Local Government Roard ... sae 28,000 
Lunacy Commission ... ose eee 2,000 
Mint (including Coinage) ... eee 10 
National Debt Office ... wae a 2,500 
Public Record Office ... 4,000 
Public Works Loan Commission 1,500 
Registrar General's Office... we 6,000 
oereeery Office and Printing 70,000 
Wood, Forests, &c., Office of 4,000 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of 8,000 
Secret Service . eco oe eee 7,000 
Scotland :— 
Secretary for Scotland esi eee 2,000 
Fishery Board ... pee oes one 4,000 
Lunacy Commission ... 1,200 
Registrar General’s Office o 1,500 
Board of Supervision ... eee ove 1,500 
Ireland :— 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household - 1,000 
Chief Secretary and Subordinate De- 
partments... 7,000 
Charitable Donations. ‘and Bequests 
Office .. oe one 400 
Local Government Board ibe 10,000 
Public Record Office ... one 1,000 
Public Works Office ... ees 6,000 
Registrar General’s Office... aoe 3,000 
Valuation and Boundary Survey ... 4,000 
Crass III. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
Law Charges ... aie 12,000 
Miscellaneous Legal Expenses See 7,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature «- 55,000 
Land Registry wwe eee 1,200 
County Courts... 6,000 
Police Courts (London and Shee rness) 1,000 
Police, England and Wales ... end 10,000 
Prisons, England and the Colonies ... 100,000 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain 70,000 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic “Asylum 6,000 
Scotland :— 
Law Charges and Courts of Law 10,000 
Register House, Edinburgh ... 6,000 
Crofters Commission ... ete 1,500 
Prisons, Scotland ein 15,006 
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land :— 3 
Pag Charge RES IBS te SAE REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
tions .. 12,000 | Customs tse : 50,000 
Supreme ‘Geet of Judicature, and Inland Rev enue. eee eee ++. 100,000 
other Legal Departments... ... 20,000 | Post Office... oe 100,000 
Land Commission ... a s+ 11,000 | Post Office Packet Service ... ee =—-:20,000 
County Court Officers, &c. ... . 18,000 | Post Office Telegrams... own «-- 400,000 
Dublin Metropolitan _— &e. 20,000 ——— 
Constabulary ... oa 280,000 Total for Revenue Departments £670,000 
Prisons, Ireland im 20,000 : op 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools 30,000 Grand Total £4,199,768 


Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 1,500 


Crass IV. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
Public Education, England and 


Wales - 1,160,000 
Science and Art ‘Department, United 

Kingdom 116,000 
British Museum one eee eee 27,000 
National Gallery ace eve ae 3,000 
National Portrait Gallery ... woe 500 
Scientific Investigations, &c., United 

Kingdom _... “se 7,000 
Universities and Colleges, Great 

Britain, and Intermediate Educa- 

tion, Wales ... ae jae «- 14,000 
London University ... eve eee 5 

Scotland :— 
Public Education oes sue «-. 220,000 
National Gallery its _ = 400 
Ireland :— 
Public Education a «-- 250,000 
Endowed Schools Commissioners eee 250 
National Gallery ees eee eee 300 
Queen’s Colleges wad bie HES 500 
Crass V. 

Diplomatic and Consular Services ... 110,000 
Slave Trade Services ... 1,500 
Colonial Services, including South 

Africa .. «. 25,000 
Subsidies to Telegraph ‘Companies, Ke. 17,500 

Crass VI. 

Superannuation and Retired Allow- 

ances 130,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, 

&e. 3,000 


Savings Banks and Friendly | Societies 
Defici iency ... _-_ — 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain.. eee 500 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland an 70,000 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland ... 4,000 


Crass VII. 
Temporary Commissions... ese 9,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses = aes 500 
Diseases of Animals .. 10,000 


Highlands and Islands ‘of Scotland , 5,000 
Repayments to the Local Loans Fund — — 
Repayments to the Civil Contin- 

gencies Fund - — 
Hobart(Tasmania) Exhibition, Te ee 
£3,529,768 


Total for Civil Services 








—_—— 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he re- 
gretted to see that the Secretary for 
Scotland was not in his place, because 
he desired to make some remarks that he 
should like the right hon. Gentleman to 
hear. The matters he wanted to speak 
about had reference to financial ques- 
tions and to questions of policy. His 
remarks would be directed to the Deer 
Forest Commission. The Commission 
got into a bad condition last year, and a 
moiety of the members retired. He 
believed these members had now come 
back. The trouble was a financial one. 
So far as his information went, a job was 
perpetrated. Generally, a job was per- 
petrated on behalf of one’s friends, but 
upon this occasion it had been perpe- 
trated on behalf of the enemy. When 
the Commission was established it was 
composed of gentlemen who were willing 
to give their time free. When they were 
appointed they appointed a surveyor to 
assist them upon fair and moderate 
terms—two guineas a day. This gen- 
tleman did his work forsome time. By- 
and-bye one of the members of the Com- 
mission was asked to act as surveyor, 
not at two guineas a day, but at the rate 
of five guineas a day. And this was 
voted to him by his own vote, and he 
was now being paid, and if they gota 
return from the Secretary for Scotland 
as to the amount of money paid for the 
Commission they would probably find 
that this one individual bad _ got 
more money than all the rest of the 
Commission" put together. He did 
not intend, he might say here, to 
move any reduction of the Vote. The 
Commission was divided into two sec- 
tions. So far as the landlords on the 
Commission were concerned, he thought 
they had shown a gread deal of wisdom 
and acted with fairness, but this gentle- 
man who represented the landlords was 
more a landlord than all the landlords 
there. He had attended the Commis- 


sion, and he had acted as the paid advo- 
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cate of his class. When the question 
came up he should move the reduction of 
the Vote by the sums paid to him on the 
ground, first, that it was unnecessary ; 
and, secondly, that the Commission were 
paying this man by their own votes for 
work which he did before as a member 
of the Commission without salary. 
He hoped that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Secretary to 


the Treasury would see that these 
amounts were paid back into the 
Treasury. A more important point was 


the question of the mode in which the 
Commission was doing its work. He 
understood the Commission was appointed 
for the purpose of seeing whether there 
was any arable land in the Highlands 
available for the crofters. It was 14 
months since they were appointed, and they 
had had no information of what they had 
done. He had seen reports of their 
meetings in the newspapers, but they had 
no official Report of what they had done. 
He wanted to know how long it was to 
go on. He would not be a party to the 
payment of another penny towards con- 
tinuing the Commission. The point in 
dispute was whether ‘there was arable 
land in the Highlands for the crofters. 
That was a question which could be very 
easily settled. If they were going to 
modify the Crofters Act they could very 
easily modify the question at once, and 
they could either give to the Crofters 
Commission or to the Sheriffs the power 
of giving out the land if it was there. 
As to the Crofters Commission, he re- 
gretted that things were going on on the 
same lines, and hoped that with a new 
Government in power they would have a 
change. They had a Commission com- 
posed of a Sheriff, a factor, and a farmer. 
These were men in whom they could not 
have much confidence. As a matter of 
fact, that same class of men were being 
appointed as assessors. There was no 
representative at all of the crofter class. 
The people, he repeated, had no con- 
fidence in this class of persons. There 
were plenty of other men among the 
crofters who could represent them. 
There was another point he wished to 
raise—the salary of the Under Secretary 
for Scotland. He went down to the 
Welsh Land Commission to give evidence 
regarding the working of the Crofters 
Act. His evidence manifested great 
ignorance. Ignorance alone might be 
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excused. But it was worse than that. 
He misrepresented the facts, and traduced 
and maligned the crofter people. That 
was one of the evils which was 
suffered through the sending of these 
well-paid aristocrats all over the country. 
When the Vote came up he thought he 
would be able to convict this gentleman 
of ignorance and arrogance utterly un- 
worthy of a public servant, and unless 
they had some excuse better than his 
letters he should do what he could to 
take away his salary from him as being 
unworthy of the position he held. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll- 
shire) said, he did not mean to travel 
over so large a ground as his hon. Friend, 
but his hon. Friend suggested there 
should be some simpler and more rapid 
mode of ascertaining what land in the 
Highlands was available for the extension 
of erofters’ holdings. His hon. Friend 
did not suggest how it was to be dis- 
covered or to what extent land was so 
available except by travelling over the 
country for the purpose. As to the 
methods of the Commission, he was 
neither going to censure them nor to ex- 
press approval ; but a Commission was 
necessary, because for years past they who 
had advocated the rights of these people 
had maintained there was sufficient land 
available if they could get at it, and this 
Commission was appointed to see whe- 
ther that allegation was true or not, 
and he regretted that the Commis- 
sion had not seen its way to make 
an Interim Report, but at the same 
time he must say they could scarcely 
expect the Government to bring in a 
Bill to deal with the Report of a Com- 
mission whose work was not half finished, 
He understood, however, the Government 
were prepared to support a Bill to amend 
the existing Crofters Act, to include 
leaseholders and other urgent matters, 
but he did not see that they could expect 
the Government to bring in a Bill and to 
legislate for the disposal of available land 
in the Highlands until the whole amount 
of that land was ascertained, and that 
could not be done until the Commission 
finished its work. He hoped it would 
finish its work in a short time. He was 
aware there was a certain amount of 
friction in connection with the surveyor, 
but that had been more or less 
satisfactorily arranged. As to the 
amount of money, it was very small as 
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compared with the magnitude of the sub- 
ject. It was very clear that a job had 
been perpetrated, he would not say by 
what part, but by a part of the Commis- 
sion, to secure a sum that was not neces- 

sary for the work, because they had a 
man appointed regularly to doit. But 
that was immaterial. What they wanted 
to deal with was the large question to 
settle whether there was no land in the 
Highlands for the Highland people. 
He had never himself run, what he might 
call, a-muck at the deer forests ; he was 
quite content the deer should be left 
when the land was not fit for any other 
purpose ; but what they contended, and 
were now proving by the action of the 
Commission, was that a very large area 
of the land occupied by the deer might 
be better occupied as arable or pasture 
land. While he sympathised with the 
object of his hon. Friend, he could not 
entirely agree with him in all the views 
he had expressed. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR said, he should 
defer the remarks he wished to make 
on the condition that he could speak 
on Vote 27. 

Tur CHAIRMAN indicated that the 
hon. Member could do so. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he merely wished to ask a 
question. The Secretary to the Treasury 
was aware that he (Mr. Bowles) had 
moved for a Return of the pluralists, 
simply in the interests of the Public 
Service, and he proposed to call attention 
to the whole question. However, he 
was extremly anxious to save the time 
of the House, and not to be driven to 
call attention to each of these pluralists 
as the name came up in the Votes. 
There were 439 of them, and he did not 
wish to raise 439 discussions. Therefore, 
he would prefer to deal with them all at 
one time by way of a Resolution. Con- 
sequently, he wished to ask if the Go- 
vernment could see their way towards 
affording him facilities to deal with the 
whole of these pluralists at the one 
time ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) 
said, he believed the hon. Gentleman 
had put down a Notice of Motion on 
this subject on going into Committee of 
Supply. He hoped the hon. Member 


would have an opportunity of bringing 
the question forward in that way, which 


Sir D. Macfarlane 
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would be preferable to dealing with the 


subject on many different Votes. If the 
hon. Member was unable to bring the 
matter forward on going into Committee 
of Supply, he would see what could be 
done. 

*THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, the Committee would 
think, as two or three rather serious 
things had been said, that he should say 
a few words in reply to the hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark). He was 
quite sure when his hon. Friend brought 
forward his rather vague questions 
definitely before the Committee, he 
would give him notice not that he had 
not a very good general knowledge of 
the matters about which he had spoken, 
but as some of his charges -were very 
definite, not against himself but against 
certain individuals whom he was bound 
to defend, and with regard to whose pro- 
ceedings he should be glad to have the 
exact facts and figures before him. His 
hon. Friend had treated the matter in a 
slight prefatory manner, He said a job 
had been perpetrated by the Deer Forest 
Commission, and a job on behalf of 
the enemies of the Government; that 
the Commission was divided into two 
sections, the landlord class and the friends 
and representatives of the  crofters, 
and the paid advocate of the landlord 
class had voted himself five guineas a 
day, and that was a job perpetrated on 
behalf of the enemies of the Government. 
With regard to this Commission and the 
classes with whom the Commission dealt, 
the Government had neither friends nor 
enemies : their desire was to haveall classes 
duly represented on the Commission in 
order that they might get a fair Report 
that might command, as far as possible, 
universal confidence. One gentleman, 
placed on that Commission, Mr. Gordon, 
was a very eminent land valuer and sur- 
veyor, and was placed there in order to 
give the Commission the benefit of his 
continuous services. It was not Mr. 
Gordon who voted this five guineas a day, 
but it was done by the Treasury before 
his appointment, on the understanding 
with him that he should have five guineas 
a day for his professional services in ac- 
cordance with the very geveral Treasury 
Rule of which he (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
had already given the House a good 
number of instances. It was left to the 
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Commission to say on what days he should 
be paid this five guineas. In obedience 
to that the Commission passed a vote by 
a majority—it was not the business of 
the Government to inquire into how that 
majority was constituted—that Mr. 
Gordon should be paid on certain days, 
and at the same time, by a majority, they 
requested the Government to take the 
responsibility off their hands, and lay 
down in future for themselves on what 
days Mr. Gordon should be paid this 
five guineas. In both cases the Govern- 
ment accepted, as they were bound, the 
decision of the majority of the Com- 
mission. With regard to his past services, 
they paid Mr. Gordon for the days which 
were recommended ; and with regard to 
his future services they laid down a rule, 
and he had been paid accordingly. The 
Commission had been appointed for 
the purpose of ascertaining what 
land there was in the Highlands avail- 
able for cultivation by the crofters, 
and at the same time what land was fit 
for pasture by the crofters. The hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) said 
the great grievance was that they wanted 
more land. What land? This Com- 
mission had been appointed for finding 
that out. It would not take three or four 
years to make the inquiry ; it had taken 
the working days of one year, and, as far 
as he knew, the crofting districts of 
Scotland would have been inspected in 
the course of the working days of 
another year, and very hard indeed these 
gentlemen worked in order to cover the 
great extent of country they had gone 
over. It had seriously affected the 
health of more than one of them, and he 
must say they deserved the gratitude of 
the House, and not its reprobation. As 
to the Interim Report, it was for the 
Commission to say whether they would 
make one, and it was absolutely im- 
possible for a Government Department 
to dictate to a Royal Commission, and he 
was bound to say that in the reasons 
they gave for making a Report as a 
whole there was a very great deal with 
which the Government was satisfied. 
His hon. Friend referred to the evidence, 
which Sir Colin Moncrieff gave before 
the Welsh Land Commission. That 


Commission was appointed, he took it, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
amendment would be made in the Welsh 
Land Laws, and therefore it was ex- 
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tremely important to ascertain what 
effect the Crofters Act, and the great 
benefits it conferred on the Highlands, 
had produced on the prosperity and 
character of the crofting population. 
With regard to the evidence of the 
Under Secretary, he should say little or 
nothing, for the very good reason that 
the charge which his hon. Friend had 
made against him was of the most 
general nature. The hon. Member said 
the evidence showed ignorance and 
arrogance utterly unworthy of a public 
servant, and that he traduced and 
maligned the people of the Highlands. 
He (Sir G. Trevelyan) thought it would 
have been well if his hon. Friend had 
kept these strong words until he had 
quoted the passage in Sir Colin Mon- 
crieff’s evidence. He (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
was bound to say he had gone through 
that evidence, and he thought Sir Colin 
Moncrieff had given, as far as statistics 
were concerned, an extremely brief, and 
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by no means unfavourable, account 
of the working of the Crofters 
Act. He could not even imagine 
on what passage in his evidence 


his hon. Friend could justify the expres- 
sion “ traduced and maligned the people,” 
except some expressions let drop by Sir 
Colin Moncrieff with regard to the in- 
dustry of the Highland people. On 
that point it was extremely important 
that evidence should be before the Welsh 
Commission and the public as to the 
effect that had been produced by the 
Crofters Act on the Highland people. 
He had evidence given him on high 
authority and in confidence, but evidence 
which the same high authority would 
be quite willing, he was sure, to 
give in public before the Welsh 
Commission. That evidence told him 
that the effect of the Crofters 
Act on the Highland people had 
been greatly to increase their indus- 
try, greatly to increase their self-re- 
liance, and greatly to increase their self- 
respect. On that point he must bear 
witness that the poor homes in which in 
somany cases they often lived had now 
been superseded by excellent well-built 
houses. When once the magic of pro- 
perty came to be realised, the people 
were induced to spend labour and money 
on the improvement of their dwellings, 
and he was informed, likewise, when the 
Commission visited these farms, sugges- 
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tions had been made of better farming, {of Lords, and, therefore, he was not 
which the crofters had most willingly | going to press it to-day, as he did not 
taken up and carried forward with good | think it a proper opportunity, and because 
results. It was extremely important that some allies who supported him last 
the Welsh Commission should have | time were not in their places to-day ; still, 
evidence on this point before it of a| he thought it was a matter on which they 
responsible character, and he had ar- | should have some information. There- 
ranged that such evidence should be | fore, he would like to know how the right 
forthcoming. He had reason to believe | hon. Gentleman proposed to deal with the 
they would be only too glad to hear matter—whether he would suggest a 
evidence from Members of Parliament, | Joint Committee of the two Houses or 
and others, who were thoroughly con- | how the question was to be dealt with; 
versant with the state of the Highlands, | but surely the House of Commons would 
and in one case he knew that that | not desire to pass the same Estimate this 
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evidence had been offered and accepted. 
But on the general question of Sir Colin 


Moncrieff’s evidence, he was bound to say | 


that the charges made in the newspapers 


and elsewhere had not been fair to- | 
wards that public servant, who had | 


taken great care to inform’ him- 


felf before he went to give evi-| 
dence. He (Sir G. Trevelyan) ad-, 


mitted Sir Colin Moncrieff had not that 


personal acquaintance with the High- | 


lands which would enable him to give a 


complete and authoritative statement on | 
P 


the subject, which would not need to be 
supplemented by others, as it would be 
supplemented ; but the evidence was 


given in good faith, and when it was | 
read in extenso it was of a very different | 


nature from that compressed and, in 


some respects, adniterated, edition of it | 


which got into the newspapers the next 


day. With regard to the Bill to amend | 


the Crofters Act, the Government pro- 
mised that this year they would do their 
best—that was to say, they would pass, 
if the House did not prevent them, a 
Bill to extend the advantages of the 
Crofters Act to leaseholding occupiers. 
That was a small promise, but it was 
an absolute one. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
only wished to ask a question of the 
Secretary to the Treasury with regard to 
a Vote which he saw was of the same 
amount this year as it was last, 
although the House of Commons last 
year decided in favour of a reduction of 
£500. He did not presume the right 
hon. Gentleman, in face of the action 
taken by the House, was going to ask 
for the same amount for the House of 
Lords Officers as was asked last year. 
He knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
had been in communication with the 
Chairman of Committees of the House 


Sir G. Trevelyan 


| year as was passed last year. 

| *Sir J. T. HIBBERT thought the 
hon. Member was quite right in raising 
| the question, and he might tell bim that 
a difficulty had arisen in regard to this 
matter. He had made a proposal to the 
/Chairman of Committees of the House 
of Lords, Lord Morley, suggesting what 
he considered the best way out of the 
difficulty—namely, to have a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, who should con- 
| sider the question of the salaries of the 
Clerks of both Houses. He had not yet 
| had any definite reply, but the matter 
was under consideration. He was glad 
the hon. Member did not propose to carry 
the matter further to-day, and before 
they reached the Vote ou the Estimates 
| he hoped he should be able to make a 
communication to the House. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he wished to call attention 
| to a matter of interest to agricultural and 
| rural districts, and in this he hoped he 
| would receive the support of Members 
| for agricultural constituencies. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
| Ona point of Order, asked if the hon. 
| Member was going to move a Resolution? 
| *Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not know, 
| but he is in possession of the Com- 
| mittee. 

| Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, the matter 
| he wished to raise was of very great 
| importance. 

| Dr. CLARK: Do you mean to move 
| a Resolution ? 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON : Yes. 

Dr. CLARK: That will stop all 
our discussion. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, the time 
was so short that he was compelled to 
bring the matter forward, even if it pre- 
vented the other question being discussed. 
The question he had to raise had refer- 
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ence to the attitude taken up with re- 
gard to voluntary schools. At this 
moment, when it was most difficult to 
raise money in rural districts, great 
pressure was being brought to bear upon 
all voluntary schools throughout Eng- 
land to meet the requirements, which 
were of various descriptions ; some of 
which were perhaps necessary, but 
others of which he considered were fads, 
if he might be allowed to use the expres- 
sion. There were in the agricultural dis- 
tricts two things which the people had 
at heart : first, they liked their voluntary 
school system ; and, in the second place, 
they hated rates. If this matter was to 
go on, and pressure was to be put on the 
mauagers of these schools, the voluntary 
schools must go down, and they would 
never be reared again, because if once 
the School Board system was established 
they could not go back to the voluatary 
schools, and the villagers would have a 
school rate which at present they were 
able to escape in so many places, It was 
said on a former occasion that was not the 
right opportunity for raising the question, 
that the proper occasion would be when 
the Vote for the salary of the Minister 
of Education came up. That Vote had 
now come on, and therefore this was 
distinctly their opportunity. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not been slow to 
meet any charges directed against him, 
and had always appeared most eager for 
the contest; but whenever the subject 
had been hitherto debated, it had been in 
the early hours of the morning, or at 
some time when the House was anxious 
to hurry on with other business. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Allow me to make one 
remark, Last week this subject was 
under discussiou—the exact question the 
hon. Member is now raising—and the 
Government made no request that it 
should be put off, or in any way post- 
poned, 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, the point 
he desired to make was not the question 
of the voluntary system as against 
Board schools, but whether pressure 
should be put on the agricultural dis- 
tricts at this moment. He knew nothing 
about the urban districts, with which he 
was not acquainted ; but, as far as the 
rural districts were coucerned, he desired 
to continue his remarks. They had had 
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no opportunity of raising this particular 
point from the views of the agricul- 
tural Members, but there appeared, 
all through last Session, signs that 
trouble, anxiety, and indignation were 
growing throughout the rural dis- 
tricts, for week after week questions 
had been put by Members pointing out 
particular cases of hardship in their own 
divisions, and with so much smoke there 
must be some fire. The fact was, that it was 
well known to every Inspector of Schools 
in England that the right hon. Gentle- 
mau preferred the School Board system 
to the voluntary system. 

Mr. ACLAND : No, I never said so, 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, it was a 
matter of common notoriety. 

Mr. ACLAND: I deny it. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON was very glad, 
was delighted, to have drawn that denial 
from the right hon. Gentleman. He 
hoped it would goforth toevery Inspector 
in England that tne right hon. Gentle- 
man did not prefer the School Board to 
the voluntary system, and perhaps they 
would see that the Inspectors would 
change their tactics. 

Mr. ACLAND: I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to allow me to interrupt him. 
If he makes an imputation of this sort he 
must give some foundation for it. He 
says the Inspectors, as servants of the 
Department, are well aware that I, as 
head of the Department, prefer the 
School Board to the voluntary system. 
That means that they must have some 
official knowledge of it. I must ask him 
to prove it, and I] say it is not proved. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, that he 
had listened to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speeches, and had drawn from them that, 
although he said quite truly that he 
endeavoured to hold the scales equally 
between the two systems, his own opinion 
was in favour of the School Board 
system. This was the view of the In- 
spectors, and it accounted for their in- 
creased assiduity and vigilance in making 
demands on the managers of the voluntary 
schools. If these demands were made in 
the large towns, where there were 
wealthy citizens able to meet them, per- 
haps no great harm would be done ; but 
they were made in the rural districts, 
where the landlord was in a very em- 
barrassed condition, the farmer was little 
better off than the labourers who worked 
for him, and the labourers had no money 
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to spare, however willing they might be 
to subscribe to the voluntary schools. 
The result was inevitable, unless they 
could persuade the right hon. Gentleman 
to stay his hand for the present. If 
Board schools were substituted for 
voluntary schools the country would 
lose subscriptions equal to £750,000. 
They would also lose the greater 
economy of voluntary schools, where 
children were educated for 6s. a 
head cheaper than in Board schools. 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would throw out some hint that zeal 
in bringing about the introduction of the 
School Board rate into parishes which 
were now free from it was not the royal 
road to his favour. The rural schools 
were suffering at present from the utmost 
rigour of what, with all deference to the 
right hon. Gentleman, was called the 
active persecution of voluntary schools 
throughout the country. If only an 
intimation went forth that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not desirous that at the 
present most unfortunate moment that 
rigour should be not only not relaxed 
but increased, something would have 
been gained which would be valued in 
agricultural constituencies. He moved 
the reduction of Item 1, Class 1V., by 
£500. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I rise to 
a point of Order, Sir. If this Amend- 
ment is moved one-half of the Votes 
cannot be discussed or amended. The 
hon. Member, in moving it, is taking 
advantage of the Forms of the House to 
prevent discussion. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: As there are 
seldom any notices of reductions on a 
Vote on Account this state of things 
always happens. It is in accordance with 
the Rules, and if the hon. Member chooses 
to move his Amendment I cannot help it. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I rise to Order, Sir. My hon. Friend 
stated just now that he wanted to deal 
with Class IV. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I have decided 
the point of Order. The hon. Member 
who referred to Class IV. did not move 
on that class. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £1,160,000 for Public 
Education in England and Wales, be reduced 
by £500."—(Mr. J. G. Lawson.) 


Mr. J. G. Lawson 


{COMMONS} 
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Dr. CLARK: I now beg to move, 
Mr. Mellor, that you report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: The Rule is 
perfectly clear, and I cannot put that 
Motion. If there was any doubt about 
the Rule I should do what I could to 
assist those Members who wish to discuss 
earlier parts of the Vote. 

Dr. CLARK : I move te report Pro- 
gress. I say it is utterly impossible for 
us to do our duty if discussion upon 
four-fifths of the Votes before the Com- 
mittee is to be rvled out of Order as it 
will be by the course now taken. We 
shall be unable to discuss the whole of 
Class I., Class II., in which there are 
35 Votes, and Class III., which takes in 
almost everything. It will leave us 
with absqlutely nothing to do. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is not speaking to the Question 
before the Committee. The Question is 
that of the proposed reduction. - 

Dr. CLARK: The Question is to 
report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot put 
that Question, as the Rule is quite clear. 

Dr. CLARK : I am moving a Motion, 
Sir, and I am within my rights in doing 
so. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
dealt with that. I cannot accept the 
Motion. 

Dr. CLARK: It is your function, 
Sir, to maintain Order. If 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Under the Stand- 
ing Order I must decline to put the hon. 
Member’s Motion. 

Dr. CLARK : Sir, I have a right to 
move my Motion and make my speech. 
I demur to your right to decline the 
Motion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): On the 
point of Order, Sir, I understand that it 
is within the competence of the Chair- 
man to decline to put the Motion, but I 
would ask is it not within his competence 
to refuse to have the Motion made ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly. If, 
as I have already said, the Rule were not 
clear I should do what I could to assist 
the hon. Member, because I think it is 
the hard rule, and I must abide by it. 

Dr. CLARK: I have risen to call 
attention to the inconvenience—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That is clearly 
out of Order. 
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Dr. CLARK: It is always a Mem- 
ber’s right to move to report Progress. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I would call my hon. Friend’s attention 
to the fact that he must submit to the 
decision of the Chairman. . He can- 
not inform the Chairman, after a decision 
has been given, of what he thinks 1s the 
proper course. Clearly, if order is to be 
maintained in the House, he must submit 
to the Chairman’s ruling. It is the duty 
of the Chairman to state to the Com- 
mittee the course that must be taken 
under the circumstances that arise. 

Dr. CLARK: I was going to give 
my reasons for moving to report Pro- 
gress, and when I was doing so the 
Chairman rose and said he had put the 
Motion. I do not know whether I have 
a right to give my reasons for moving 
to report Progress. 

Sr W.HARCOURT : I understand 
that when the Chairman has given a 
ruling of this kind, which is within 
his discretion, that ruling cannot 
be argued upon. If we once began to 
dispute the rulings of the Chair we 
should get into a deplorable state of 
disorder. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I desire to ask, Mr. Mellor, whether I 
shall have an opportunity of making 
some observations regarding the state- 
ment made by the Secretary for Scot- 
land ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: When the 
matter arises I will answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I ask, 
Mr. Mellor, whether you can refuse to 
put the Motion for reduction, seeing that 
if you do so it will put us to such a dis- 
advantage, bearing in mind that the 
hon. Gentleman informed you that he 
was going to move in Class IV. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: As I have 
already explained, I am bound by the 
Rule of the House. I have no power to 
alter it. As I have said, I would help 
the hon. Member if I could, but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is perfectly within 
his right, and I am bound to administer 
the Rule as I find it. This has happened 
more than once-on Votes on Account. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
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Regis) : Is it not the fact, Mr. Mellor, 
that there is no point of Order at all, 
and that if a Member who wishes to 
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move a reduction on Class I. finds a 
Member who wishes to move on Vote 7 
is in possession of the House, he cannot 
call upon him to give way unless he 
wishes to do so ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is so; that 
is the Rule of the House. Owing to the 
fact that on a Vote on Account there 
is no list of Notices of Motion, any hon. 
Member who is called upon remains in 
possession unless he chooses to give way. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Then if we 
had Notices on the Paper you would call 
upon us in the order of those Netices ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: When hon. 
Gentlemen give Notice of Amendments 
the Chair calls upon them according to 
their Notices, but on a Vote on Account 
any hon, Member who is in possession of 
the Committee is entitled to move a re- 
duction unless he gives way. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON : Then we could 
give notice on a Vote on Account ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That has been 
done repeatedly. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, 
Oldham): As it is very desirable that we 
should if possible get out of the difficulty, 
I would ask the hon. Member for Thirsk 
(Mr. J. G. Lawson) whether, if he were 
afterwards allowed to continue the dis- 
cussion on the subject he has brought 
forward, he would be willing to with- 
draw his Motion for a reduction, so as to 
give Members an opportunity of discuss- 
ing other matters. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : But I must call 
attention to the Rule. The withdrawal 
of a Motion on a Vote on Account does 
not help the matter. The question is 
whether the Amendment has been put 
from the Chair. My duty is to put from 
the Chair every Amendment moved, and, 
whether it is withdrawn or not, the 
putting it from the Chair has the same 
effect. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) wished to draw attention to 
the fact that on Thursday last a couple 
of hours were spent mainly in discussing 
the general question of the demands of 
the Education Department upon schools 
in all parts of the country, especially in 
relation to buildings. Some conversation 
then took place between the noble Lord 
the Member for Rochester (Viscount 
Cranborne) and himself, and it was 
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arranged that all serious cases in which 
there was any question of withholding 
the grant should be brought before him 
and that the facts should be published, so 
that everybody might know that the 
schools were in danger. The effect of 
this arrangement would be to bring to his 
own notice some of the cases which he 
would not otherwise know of. As he had 
already pointed out, he had no interest in 
the unequal treatment of schools in 
any part of the country. He did not, 
however, object to these discussions if 
they brought him the unusual distinction, 
such as he had received since last Thurs- 
day, of a letter from a rural dean, worded 
as follows :— 

“T see that complaint is made on account 
of orders being given that every school should 
have a cloak-room. For doing this you are 
called a ‘faddist.’ I do not exactly know what 
that means, but if it has regard to cloak-rooms 
and sanitary arrangements, I suffer from the 
same complaint. Whatever politics a man may 
hold, if put down to teach in a school when on 
a wet day the cloaks, hats, bonnets, &c., are 
hung in the schoolroom, he would become a 
‘faddist,’ if that is the proper term for those 
interested. I must add that all the schools in 
my deanery and districts have been treated 
with the utmost courtesy by the authorities, 
and that there have been no ‘ needless orders of 
alteration.’ ” 


This showed that there was, at all events, 
one ecclesiastical authority who was 
thoroughly satisfied with the action of 
the Department. The Reports which 
were coming in from the Inspectors 
stated that the suggestions they had 
made for improvements in the arrange- 
ments had been received with courtesy 
and kindness. The reason why he spoke 
rather warmly to the hon. Member for 
Thirsk (Mr. J. G. Lawson) just now 
was, that he understood the hon. Member 
to be attacking him as a Minister and 
not as an individual, and it was a very 
strong thing to say that the Inspectors 
had had it from him that they were to 
favour one school more than another, and 
were to condemn one class of school 
for the sake of strengthening another, 
Any Minister would deserve to lose all 
his influence with the officials of his 
Department if he gave any directions of 
that sort, even if they merely savoured 
of partiality for one school as against 
another, If his predecessor (Sir W. 
Hart-Dyke), as Minister for Education, 
had been iu Office for the last 18 months, 
be would have had to do a great many 


Mr. Acland 


{COMMONS} 
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things which he (Mr. Acland) had had 
to do. Speaking on the 31st of July, 
1891, the right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. 
Hart-Dyke) said that it would be the duty 
of the Education Department to secure 
greater effort in country schools, and 
that, as far as he was concerned, he was 
prepared to pledge himself and the De- 
partment that the educational methods of 
the country schools must be improved, 
and the excuse of poverty would no 
longer be permitted. If the right hon, 
Gentleman meant to carry out these 
words, and if he had remained in Office, 
he would have had to do a great deal of 
the work that he (Mr. Acland) had done, 
If hon. Members would study The 
School Guardian, as he did, they would 
know that the methods now adopted by 
both Chureh and Nonconformist schools 
were of a somewhat old-fashioned cha- 
racter. It was said that the Department 
was putting on too severe a pressure. 
He admitted that at the present time 
many of the supporters of voluntary 
schools were suffering from want of means, 
but he gathered from the Inspectors that 
there was great willingness in nine 
schools out of ten to meet all reasonable 
demands, and in many cases the friends 
of voluntary schools had raised the funds 
that were necessary. When in any case 
it could be shown that without his 
knowledge, as it usually was, some In- 
spector or official was putting unreason- 
able pressure upon a school, the friends 
of the school ought to do their best to 
let him (Mr. Acland) know, or ought to 
send a firm and respectful protest to the 
Department. He thought that the 
publication of the Returns he had 
promised would help to improve the 
position in all cases where there was any 
chance whatever of a voluntary school 
being condemned without its being 
brought to his knowledge. It was con- 
stantly stated on the platform that he 
was actuated by mere jealousy and envy 
of the voluntary schools. Such was not 
the case. When the State was giving 
more and more grants to these schools— 
and it might interest hon. Members to 
know that the grant actually given to 
voluntary schools this year had increased 
rather more than the grant given to 
Board Schools—it did not look as if he 
had shown any special disfavour to the 
voluntary schools. He said, however, 
that when the State gave from £6,000,000 
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to £7,090,009 to the voluntary schools 
the Government was bound to ask in 
return for thoroughly healthy buildings, 
and thoroughly good apparatus with 
which to carry on the education given. 
Everybody would agree that this was a 
reasonable demand to make. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he had listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement with some 
satisfaction, because it had carried them 
a little bit further than they had hitherto 
been carried in regard to the voluntary 
schools. The right hon. Gentleman 
could not blame gentlemen on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House if they put on 
to his shoulders blame which he might be 
able to shift elsewhere. He could not 
but be aware of the fact that during the 
last 12 months—a period of time almost 
corresponding with the period during 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
been in Office—there had been a strong 
and concerted action taken in the country 
by gentlemen who were supporters of 
the Government in opposition to the 
voluntary schools, and in support of the 
existence of the Board schools. Men 
who were identified with the Liberal 
Party in the districts in which they lived 
had foreed on the creation of Board 
schools by the simple process of with- 
drawing their subscriptions. It was 
understood that the majority of gentle- 
men opposite believed in the Board 
system as being a better one than the 
voluntary system. [“ Hear, hear!” from 
the Ministerial Benches.| That cheer 
was an endorsement of the accusation 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. J. G. Lawson). 
All his hon, Friend had said was that 
the policy of the Government and their 
supporters was to support the Board 
schools as opposed to the voluntary 
schools. All he had meant to convey 
was that if the Government could do it 
they would favour the creation of Board 
schools to the extinction of voluntary 
schools. , 

Mr. ACLAND: What he said was 
that I had done that. 

Mr. W. LONG said, his hon. Friend’s 
statement was that it was a matter of com- 
mon notoriety that the Inspectors knew 
what the policy of the Government wa:,but 
it was not suggested that the Inspectors, 
who, as everyone who knew them would 
admit, discharged their duties with abso- 
lute fairness, integrity, and courtesy, lent 
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themselves to any unfair action. Gen- 
tlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House had felt compelled to represent 
the views which were held by a large 
section of the community on this ques- 
tion, and to present to the Vice Presi- 
dent almost a prayer that something 
more than consideration might be shown 
to them in the circumstances in which 
they now found themselves. This was 
not a matter of politics. There were 
many Liberals in country and small urban 
districts who held the belief that a more 
inopportune moment on which to press 
increased expenditure on those districts 
could not have been chosen. The Go- 
vernment and his right hon. Friend the 
late Vice President (Sir W. Hart-Dyke) 
might say that the plea of poverty could 
not be entertained, but they could not 
deny the most deplorable fact that since 
1891 the circumstances surrounding the 
small towns and agricultural districts 
had changed in a most lamentable degree 
for the worse. Agriculturists now found 
themselves confronted with what many 
believed to be inevitable ruin. They 
had eut down expenditure under all 
heads which might be classed as 
personal luxuries, enjoyments, or amuse- 
ments. Squires bad given up coming 
to London, and given up their horses 
and carriages and their pleasures, 
many of which promoted employment, 
and in some cases they were ouly living 
in their houses because no one would 
rent them. He knew from his own 
experience that rents in some agricultural 
districts had fallen by sums varying 
from 30 to 50 and, in some cases, 70 per 
cent. Even with these heavy reductions 
of rent the farmers found it extremely 
difficult to carry on their industry. It 
was nothing short of a farce and a 
mockery to insist on spending consider- 
able sums in improving school accommo- 
dation when it was difficult to find for 
the labourers wages sufficient to provide 
bread for themselves and their children. 
Members knew very well that if the 
people of a small agricultural district 
were called upon to spend £300 
or £500 on school accommodation the 
money must come out of the pockets of 
the owners, or e'se must be obtained by 
the clergyman and his friends by means 
which were known to everybody. When 
things were in the condition he had 
described it was nothing less than a 
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hardship and a cruelty to come down 
upon the owners and say, “In order 
that the strict letter of the law may be 
maintained you must find money for 
increased expenditure on the schools.” 
Members on his side of the House did 
not differ with the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the provision, for instance, of 
cloak-rooms. No doubt it was undesir- 
able that children and teachers should 
have to stand all day in a room where 
wet cloaks and hats were hung up. It 
was most undesirable that there should 
not be sufficient cubic space, or that all 
the children should be taught in the 
same room. It was very desirable there 
should be different rooms for the dif- 
ferent grades, so that there should vot be 
the confusion which existed in rooms 
where the unfortunate teachers had to 
teach four different classes of children of 
different ages. They believed in all 
these things as much as_ gentlemen 
opposite, but they thought that 
in many agricultural districts they 
were carrying the system of educa- 
tion a little too far, and putting too 
much pressure on the people. The 
Opposition were as much in favour as 
the gentlemen on the Government 
Benches of improvements in sanitary 
arrangements and in the matter of accom- 
modation, and if the time were suitable 
and the money there they would be the 
last to stand in the way. On the con- 
trary, the right hon. Gentleman had 
himself referred to what had been done 
by voluntary means in this country. 
The action of the supporters of the volun- 
tary schools was not to be judged by the 
mere amount of subscriptions and by the 
enormous sums they had spent on 
school buildings, and in other ways, and 
he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
did not say more than the truth when he 
said, in reference to these voluntary 
schools, there was always an earnest 
desire on the part of the people to carry 
out the recommendations of the In- 
spectors, and to find the money for this 
purpose. The view ield by many of 
the poorer and smaller squires and 
clergymen in the country districts was 
that, unless they were able to manage 
to raise the necessary money between 
this and the next visit of the Inspector, 
by one stroke of the pen they would find 
themselves minus a portion of their income; 
whilst to start and collect £200 or £300 


Mr. W’. Long 
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in a rural district of this kind was to 
start an enterprise so difficult that it 
would be almost impossible to carry it to 
a successful issue. It was often urged 
that School Board expenditure was ex- 
penditure by an elected authority, and 
therefore responsible to their constituents, 
and entitled to spend money. But there 
was all the difference in the world 
between the expenditure of a School 
Board and an ordinary elected authority 
such as a Corporation or Local Board, 
The latter bodies were, after all, the 
judges of the necessity of the expen- 
diture, and decided how it should be 
spent ; but the School Boards had no dis- 
cretion at all in the matter, being called 
upon tospend the money at the dictation ofa 
Department in London, and according to 
the terms and conditions laid down. All 
they wished to urge on the Vice Presi- 
dent was that it would be impossible 
immediately to carry out in many rural 
districts the changes required in the 
shape of improved accommodation, and 
that by not pressing the matter at once 
he would be relieving the people of a 
great difficulty and dread, and although 
the Department might not get buildings 
quite in conformity with their present 
views and regulations they would get 
buildings which would be practically 
satisfactory, and they would not find the 
people backward to meet them half way, 
and to do everything they could to make 
the education of children in voluntary 
schools a success. In recommending 
these views to the Vice President they 
were only asking that his Department 
should be governed by the same Rules 
which governed other Government De- 
partments. He had the privilege of being 
associated for six years with a Govern- 
ment Department—the Local Govern- 
ment Board—which had more work to do 
through the medium of Inspectors than 
perhaps any other Board. But in carry- 
ing out its regulations the Local Go- 
vernment Board bad always taken into 
consideration the local cireumstances and 
exercised a discretion before imposing or 
adding to the burden of debt in a par- 
ticular area, That was all they asked of 
the Vice President and of the Govern- 
ment. They did not ask them to relax 
their energies in the direction of strength- 
ening and improving the educational 
system of the country, but they asked 
them not to apply their rule under 
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a set of ‘cast-iron conditions, but 
to have regard to all the local cir- 
cumstances and considerations, to the 


severe depression and real suffering which 
at present existed. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that such a course 
would do no harm, but rather do good to 
the cause of education, whilst it would 
enormously lighten the great burden of 
sorrow and difficulty, which at present 
weighed heavily on the smaller squires, 
parsons, and farmers of this country. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I rise to say 
a very few words to remove an entire 
misapprehension on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman, who has just spoken ina very 
able way, and on the part of the gentle- 
men who sit behind him, They seem to 
be under the impression that my right 
hon. Friend and the Government are 
acting in this matter as if it were a 
question of the Board schools against the 
voluntary schools. My right hon. Friend 
disavows that altogether. The question 
here is not a question between Board 
schools and voluntary schools. It is a 
question between good buildings and 
insufficient buildings. The view of the 
Government is that, considering the 
enormous sums of money which are con- 
tributed out of public taxation towards 
elementary education, it is their duty to 
see that the education is alequate, and 
the school accommodation of a good de- 
scription. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that schovl buildings are 
fairly good buildings. If the argument 
of the hon. Member went for anything 
at all, it was that unfit buildings are to 
be allowed because they belong to volun- 
tary schools and because the agricultural 
interest is depressed. Every one de- 
plores the depression in agriculture, but 
we cannot allow a plea of that kind to be 
set up in defence of insanitary buildings. 
It would be entirely wrong. 


Mr. W. LONG: I did not suggest, 
nor did anybody here, that that plea 
was in defence of insanitary schools. 
If there be anything  insanitary 
it ought, of course, to be immediately 
remedied. All we have suggested is that 
where the improvement takes the direc- 
tion of what may no doubt be regarded 
as an improvement, but one which is not 
absolutely necessary to the health of 
education of the children, that these alter- 
ations should be postponed until the great 
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cloud of depression at present hanging 
over us has disap ° 

Srm W. HARCOURT: I used the 
word “ insanitary ” because of the special 
instance the hon. Member gave us of the 
cubic space for school children. A 
greater sanitary question than that it is 
impossible to conceive ; therefore, he must 
excuse me for taking the illustration out 
of his own mouth. 

Mr. W. LONG: I am afraid the 
right hon. Gentleman did not listen to 
what I said. I did not instance insuffi- 
cieut cubic space nor the keeping of 
children in the same room as being 
desirable, but quite the reverse. I stated 
that sufficient cubic space for the chil- 
dren and the necessary separation of 
classes were most desirable objects which 
ought to be carried out. As to the pro- 
vision of cloak-rooms, corridors, and other 
things, I did not regard them as so neces- 
sary, and suggested that they might be 
deferred. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : [I accept the 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman, and 
I do not wish to misquote him in any way. 
All that the Government and my right hon, 
Friend desire is to insist that the schools 
should be kept in a reasonable condition for 
carrying on their work, and we cannot 
allow the fact that a school is a voluntary 
school to be urged as a reason why it 
should be treated differently to other 
schools. That is the line on which the 
Government ought to proceed and upon 
which they are bound to proceed. That 
is the spirit in which we have acted. 
We have no desire whatever to enforce 
the rule in a harsh or pedantic spirit, and 
we cannot make any distinction between 
volutary and Board schools in respect of 
insisting that they shall be reasonably 
fit for carrying on the work of education. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Durham, S.E.) 
said, he wished to enter his protest 
against the strong language which had 
been used by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Thirsk as to the treatment of 
voluntary schools by the Education De- 
partment. Whenever he had had to see 
the Vice President of the Council he had 
always been met with the utmost cor- 
diality with respect to every question 
which had been raised by the hon. and 
learned Member, and had always obtained 
reasonable satisfaction. Of course, they 
had always gone with a good case ; they 
had not contended that insanitary and 
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bad schools should be continued. In one 
ease the Church of England schools and 
the voluntary schools with which he was 
connected approached the right hon. 
Gentleman together, and they at- 
tained their object. In another case 
the inhabitants of ove rural parish 
with which he was connected found 
themselves unable to bear the burden 
which would have been imposed upon 
them by the establishment of a Board 
school, and consequently it was agreed 
by nearly all to submit to a voluntary 
rate of Id. in the £1 for the purpose of 
carrying on the work of education. 
Even then, however, they still found 
themselves short of money, and the poor 
landowners, of whom he was one, agreed 
to make up the deficiency, contributing 
in proportion to the amount of their rent- 
rolls. And in that place they had earned 
the highest grant of any school in their 
neighbourhood. He thought it might be 
well if hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
endeavour to help voluntary schools in 
the same manner. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President had complained that this dis- 
cussion was now raised for the second 
time this Session. That might be so; 
but this was a matter of absolutely vital 
importance to more than half the elemen- 
tary schools of England, and the oppor- 
tunities of raising a discussion were few. 
Unless they had seized that opportanity 
they might not have had another for a 
very considerable period; therefore they 
must be excused if they once more 
raised the question. In the first place, 
might he remark that the principles 
laid down so very smoothly by the 
Leader of the House were very plausible 
to the ear, but they directly militated 
against the voluntary and in favour of 
the Board school system. It was all very 
well to talk of equal treatment for Board 
schools and voluntary schools. The 
School Board had always the long purse 
of the ratepayers to fall back upon, and 
were able cheerfully to comply with 
requisitions for improvements. The 
Leader of the House spoke of improve- 
ments in accommodation being designed 
to make the buildings fairly good. 
That was an abstract proposition which 
was undeniable, but what was meant 
by “fairly good”? He submitted that the 
presumption that the buildings were 
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fairly good was, prima facie, in favour of 
the voluntary schools, which were at this 
moment advancing more rapidly than 
the Board schools. The argument as to 
eubie space also sounded very plausible, 
but would anyone with a knowledge of 
the subject deny that the bealth and 
appearance of the children in voluntary 
schools were better than in the Board 
schools ? Noone who looked at the rosy 
cheeks and healthy aspect of our children 
in country schools would think much of 
the cubic space argument. The Leader 
of the House spoke of it being impossible 
to favour voluntary schools. But why 
not ? Had not voluntary schools peculiar 
claims on the country in that they had 
saved the general taxpayers sums of 
money not only in the original capital for 
providing the school, but in the cost of 
management ? Did anyone doubt that if 
owing to this new system inaugurated by 
the present Government the voluntary 
schools were to be done away with, 
perhaps £1,000,000 would be added to 
the Budget of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? Therefore, the ‘voluntary 
schools had a claim upon their favour, 
and ought not to be treated with 
cast-iron rules in comparison with Board 
schools. They acknowledged the ex- 
perience, the diligence, and the high 
political reputation of the Vice Presi- 
dent. They admitted he always spoke 
very fairly indeed—in fact, it was 
difficult to take exception to any ex- 
pression with which he favoured them. 
But they had to look at the practical 
result of the action of the Department ; 
and when they came to opinions they 
must beg leave to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that he formed part of a 
Government which had, through its in- 
dividual Members, declared the hope 
that the introduction of the free educa- 
tion system would bring about the 
establishment of Board schools every- 
where. He should be able from the pages 
of Hansard to produce ample proof of that 
contention in the speeches of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite delivered when in Oppo- 
sition. All his hon. Friend the Member 
for Thirsk meant to say was, that the 
Inspectors — gentlemen of culture and 
knowledge—were seised with informa- 
tion of the fact that there was a Go- 
vernment now in power who were con- 
scientiously of opinion that the Board 
school system was better than the 
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voluntary system, and when they saw 
there had been a marked change of policy 
absolutely coincident with the time 
of the accession of the Vice Pre- 
sident to power, they could not be sur- 
prised that those interested in volun- 
tary schools attributed it to the declared 
opinions of the gentlemen who formed 
the Government. The Vice President had 
declared that had there been no change 
of Government many of the things now 
ordered by the Department would have 
been done or ordered by his predecessor 
(Sir W. Hart-Dyke). He might remind 
the Committee that after the introduction 
of the Free Education Act in the Debates 
in which his right hon. Friend’s utter- 
ances were quoted, his right hon. Friend 
(Sir W. Hart-Dyke) remained in Office 
for fully one year, and during that year, 
and after the utterances which had been 
quoted that day, were there any com- 
plaints of this kind? He apprehended 
there were none? There was, no doubt, 
very valuable but judicious improvement 
and progress which were accepted by 
everyone and caused annoyance to no 
one. That went on from the Autumn of 
1891 when the Free Education Act was 
passed to the Autumn of 1892. Since 
1892, however, there had been nothing 
but complaints, incessant and widespread, 
which were deepening every month. 
This was their excuse for again bringing 
this matter under the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The improvements 
which were now being pressed upon the 
voluntary schools were not strietly educa- 
tional but solely material, and were, con- 
sequently, of secondary importance. The 
question was not so much whether a 
school had a good playground and all the 
accommodation that was desired, but the 
far greater question was whether the 
children were healthy and strong, whether 
they were improved in the mind and 
moral discipline and so forth, and in 
all these cardinal respects nothing 
had been said against the voluntary 
schools; therefore, it was very hard, 
at a time when they were doing 
all that which was most purely 
and essentially the work of education, 
that at that very moment the opportunity 
should be taken of compelling them to 
do things dependent upon secondary and 
material considerations quite apart from 
the moral, intellectual, and educational 
question. If the schools had existed so 
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many generations and gone on gradually 
improving under former Ministers, why 
should this particular spurt be put on 
just now at the very worst time when 
pressure could be put on? The schools 
had gone on all these years; they had 
complied with all the Regulations of the 
Education Department, and most of 
these buildings which were found fault 
with now had been approved by suc- 
eessive Education Departments and 
Ministers. Why, therefore, should this 
change be made now? Surely these 
rapid and sudden modifications of policy 
were greatly to be deprecated in such 
matters as these, affecting long-existing 
institutions and also affecting a most 
meritorious class who had long been 
doing a good work and who happened to 
be just now financially depressed. There 
was no doubt that the various Boards of 
Managers fully recognised the duties 
which rested upon them, and were 
anxious and willing to do all in their 
power to meet them. All they asked 
was that they should not be hounded on 
to destruction before they had had the 
necessary time given them in which to 
endeavour to make their arrangements. 
There was no doubt whatever, notwith- 
standing the statement of the particular 
rural dean whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man quoted, that if they could have a 
plébiscite of the rural deans all over the 
country, there could be no mistake as to 
what their opinion was. It would be 
far more satisfactory if they could be 
favoured with the name and locality of 
the rev. gentleman, because if evidence 
of that important character was quoted 
in the House and made the basis of 
Ministerial argument they should cer- 
tainly have some means of judging of the 
value of that evidence. In the absence of 
such evidence the right hon. Gentleman 
must excuse them if, provisionally, they 
declined to attach much weight to the 
case he had quoted. There was a wide- 
spread apprehension in many districts 
that the Inspectors were inclined to press 
every demand they could, and it was 
greatly to be feared that unless money 
could be found the voluntary system 
would be driven from many of the 
poorer country districts. Might he make 
one remark regarding this arrangement 
which he understood to have been entered 
into between the Vice President of the 
Council and the Member for Rochester ? 
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Unfortunately, during that afternoon 
he was extremely busy in the School 
Board for London, and had not the ad- 
vantage and benefit of hearing what the 
Minister said. But, of course, if any 
Return had been promised, and that 
Return had given satisfaction to the 
Member for Rochester, he should also 
be inclined to be satisfied, only he did 
not know exactly what the Return 
was. If it had not been formulated 
and printed in such a way that they could 
examine it they should not accept it as 
satisfactory. He hoped some arrange- 
ment would be come to whereby all the 
demands made upon the various schools 
should be tabulated in a quarterly form, 
so that everyone should know beforehand 
what these demands were. After all, 
what was the particular request which 
was made to the right hon. Gentleman ? 
Those who spoke on behalf of the volun- 
tary system did not deny that, although 
the material condition of these school 
buildings was of infinitely less import- 
ance than the living teaching that went 
on inside them, yet that the school 
buildings and playgrounds were matters 
which ought to be improved with the 
growing requirements of a progressive 
age. But what they said was that, con- 
sidering that they found the money for 
building the schools, that they had kept 
them in repair, and largely through their 
financial exertions saved the ratepayers 
the grievous cost of education, they 
ought to be treated with tenderness, 
moderation, and considerateness. That 
was their claim, and they contended 
that as yet they had not been 
so treated. Perhaps, after hearing 
their constant remonstrances, the right 
hon. Gentleman would now be induced 
to show them that consideration for 
which they asked, and, if so, they would 
forgive him for all the trouble he had 
unnecessarily occasioned. They de- 
manded that time should be given for 
carrying out the requirements of the 
Education Department. The time 
allowed should be two or three years, 
and even then there should be a gradual 
improvement ; and as long as a school did 
a little bit this year, it should be taken 
as a guarantee of the earnest that it 
would do more the next year or the year 
after. [Mr. AcLanp: Hear, hear!] If 
the right hon. Gentleman would translate 
his “hear, hear” into practice, they 
Sir R. Temple 
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shonld be thankful, and if he would only 
have patience’ with them they would 
make all the required improvements in 
due time. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
also had a complaint to make against the 
right hon. Gentleman. It had been 
suggested that the Vice President pro- 
ceeded with the utmost rigour of the law 
against Church voluntary schools, so that 
these schools thad to be closed, and the 
districts had to have Board schools and 
School Boards. His complaint was that 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeded with 
the utmost rigour of the law against 
British schools, which were voluntary 
schools belonging to the Noncon- 
formists. He acquitted the right hon. 
Gentleman of the charge which had been 
absurdly made against him of religious 
persecution, because he was impartial, 
and what he did was to enforce at once, 
and strictly, the Regulations of his Depart- 
ment. He quite admitted that this was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s duty ; but 
what he ventured to submit was that he 
should proceed gently and with caution. 
Tocarry out the Regulations at once would 
mean that unless a great effort were made 
certain British schools in his consti- 
tuency and elsewhere would have to be 
closed. In the agricultural districts, 
especially, there ought to be very gentle 
treatment, for they were a tender part. 
There was only one cure for the 
present state of things, and that was to 
consider the whole question of how far 
it was legitimate to place all these bur- 
dens on the land. He quite understood, 
when the landed interest had protection 
and was treated in a way they now thought 
improper, preferential, and unfair, there 
were good reasons for the imposition of 
such burdens ; but when it had no longer 
this preference, it began to be time 
to see how far the burdens on 
the land should be removed. In 
speaking thus he was not saying apy- 
thing that would be contradicted by any 
Liberal Member who represented any 
agricultural district, and was aware of 
the sad state into which agriculture had 
fallen. In dealing with agricultural dis- 
tricts he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to remember he was dealing with 
places in which there was great depres- 
sion and poverty. No one was more 
anxious than he to see the schools im- 
proved in every respect, but it would be 
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an unfortunate thing to ruin the inhabi- 
tants for the sake of their education. 
He rose because he could not go back to 
the agricultural districts without protest- 
ing against the whole of these increased 
educational charges being always placed 
on the land in all places and under all 
circumstances. 

*Srr W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I have an apology to make to 
the right hon. Gentleman and hon. 
Gentlemen in the House. Unfortunately 
I had to take the chair at a meeting in 
another place, and was unable to be 
present at the commencement of this 
discussion. It is perfectly obvious that 
I am partly, answerable, at all events, 
for the existing state of things from the 
educational point of view. I should be 
the last man to attempt to repudiate for 
one instant that responsibility. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has, I am 
informed, made a_ statement, reply- 
ing to a somewhat severe criticism upon 
the present policy of the Education 
Department, and I am told that he has 
quoted observations of mine in this 
House, and has also made a statement to 
the effect that many of the demands made 
upon voluntary schools are demands 


which would have been equally made 
had I remained in Office. 


Mr. ACLAND: Perhaps I might ex- 
plain to the right hon. Gentleman that 
I only quoted an old quotation which he 
is well aware of, for I quoted it on the 
Estimates last year. 


*Sir W. HART-DYKE: That quota- 
tion was to this effect: that in asking 
the taxpayers of this country to pay a 
somewhat advanced sum for education, 
it was due to the Minister asking for 
that sum, or the Government responsible 
for it, that this sum should not be wasted, 
but that there should be a proportionate 
improvement in our educational system, 
From that pledge I do not wish to take 
away one jot or tittle, but having listened 
to this Debate it appears to me that two 
things are obvious. In the first place, 
there must be some reason for this uni- 
versal outcry in England with regard to 
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the present treatment of these smaller 
voluntary schools in rural parishes by 
the Department, and although I am not 
here to quote instances, yet I think it is 
fair, at all events, to urge this on the 
Committee : that it is impossible to listen 
to these complaints—especially for those 
of us who come from rural districts—with- 
out believing that harsh and cruel treat- 
ment has been somehow or other meted out. 
It has been said that during the year I 
was in Office, after these vast changes in 
educational administration were made, 
there were no complaints, and that that, 
prima facie, points to the conclusion 
that so far as T was concerned no hardship 
was inflicted. However that may be, it 
must be admitted that there is something 
more than a grievance established. I 
think the Department should have pro- 
ceeded more on the lines of common 
sense, and met the cases according to the 
circumstances as they might arise, with 
a full consideration of the financial 
position of those who are connected with 
agriculture and its present disastrous 
condition. The right hon. Gentleman 
has proceeded upon a more hasty and 
determined policy. Instead of allow- 
ing the improvements required to be 
made to be spread over one, two, or three 
years, he has given rise by his action to 
the impression that his policy involves 
the hustling of these unfortunate schools 
out of existence by bringing a strain on 
their finances which they are unable to 
bear. That is the only reason I can 
adduce for the present state of affairs. 
I have known instances myself where 
the managers of small rural schools have 
made complaints of this nature. In one 
case they were called upon to spend £60 
to put their school in perfect sanitary 
condition ; and no sooner had they done 
that—for that demand was one which no 
reasonable school manager would resent— 
than they were asked to spend £50 in 
providing a cloak-room for the girls. 
The right hon. Gentleman may ask what 
I would have done under the circum- 
stances. Iwill tell him. I should have 
considered the small resources of this 
school, and after the school had been put 
in a sanitary condition I should have 
given it at least 12 months’ rest before 
making fresh demands upon it. That 
would have been the policy I should 
have been inclined to adopt. 
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Mr. ACLAND: Where was that 
school ? 

*Sir W. HART-DYKE: At Eyns- 
ford, within half a mile of my own resi- 
dence. That seems to have been the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
do not wish to speak in any bitter Party 
spirit in this matter. I understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman has spoken in 
a somewhat generous spirit in reply to 
the demands made upon him, and that in 
his very moderate speech he has indi- 
cated that he would rather relax the 
strings than tighten them. I think we 
ought to meet him in a fair non-Party 
spirit. We none of us wish the schools 
to fall into decay, and all of us unite in 
the desire to have them made efficient as 
soon as possible. I will submit this 
point. Assuming for a moment that the 
right hon. Gentleman is the oppressor of 
voluntary schools, which many of our 
supporters in this country suspect, 
and that his object is to wreck the 
existence of all these small schools, 
I can assure him that there is no 
more inefficient school than the small 
Board school in a very poor parish. 
That has been proved by very severe 
tests. The tiny Board school in a poor, 
half-starved parish is just as bad, if not 
worse, than the worst voluntary school. 
This matter should, therefore, not be 
discussed from the sectarian or non-sec- 
tarian point of view, or as a question 
between Board or Voluntary Schools. 
The point is how, when agriculture is 
in such a state of depression as we 
have never known before, how to best 
encourage the managers of these volun- 
tary schools to make them thoroughly 
efficient. You wish the school now 
earning a small grant to be converted 
into such an efficient school as_ will 
enable it to earn a grant practically 
sufficient to make it self-supporting. Is it 
common sense, while that process of con- 
version is going on, to so press it from a 
financial point of view as to drive it out 
of existence altogether ? Yet that will 
be the inevitable effect in agricultural 
districts. I trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man will take to heart the discussion 
which has taken place. We do not 
wish to press him unduly, but we do 
ask him to give these voluntary schools 
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a reasonable time in which to make them- 
selves efficient. I have one more word to 
say on a broader question. Comparisons 
have been made between my action and 
that of the present Vice President. I 
wish to press upon the Committee that 
there can be no worse thing in the 
cause of education than anything like re- 
action as to the treatment of the schools 
by one Vice President and another, 
That is a reason why I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to be merciful to these 
schools, so that whoever may succeed 
him may keep an even keel between the 
two contending Parties. I hope he will 
treat voluntary schools with common 
justice, which is all we can demand. 


Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) said, 
that in the district he represented heavy 
charges were thrown upon the managers 
of schools by reason of the demands of 
the Education Department. There would 
be a call on the Archdeaconry for the 
sum of £2,000, and in that district, owing 
to the prevailing depression of trade and 
agriculture, they were at their wits’ 
end as to where to find the money. 
It was impossible to find it at present, 
but it was hoped that with out- 
side assistance it might be collected 
within the next few years. Considering 
the terrible state of agriculture and trade 
in the towns, he need hardly point out 
to the Vice President of the Council the 
immense difficulty of raising these sums 
of money. There was a case in which, 
within his own knowledge, the demands 
of the Department pressed very heavily 
indeed. It was a case of a school which 
had always secured the very best re- 
ports, and in which those who managed 
affairs had from time to time effected im- 
provements even when they had not been 
required by the Education Department. 
If this were a case where the school 
had not come up to the requirements of 
the Department the grievance, he ad- 
mitted, would not be so great. But 
it was not. The difficulty was 
caused by increased attendance of 
children, and because of that in- 
crease and of the requirements of the 
Department the managers had to find a 
sum of over £300. There was no unseemly 
competition between the School Board and 
the managers of the voluntary schools in 
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the district ; ou the contrary, the most 
amicable arrangements existed between 
them; indeed, the authorities of the 
School Board supplemented the wants of 
the voluntary schools where they could. 
The Roman Catholic priest had made 
the same complaint of the want of con- 
sideration shown by the Department. 
All the schools in this district had been 
certified as efficient for years, and it was 
unjust to threaten them iu the way 
which had been done. The difficulty of 
the voluntary schools of the borough 
was that their best supporters were large 
employers of labour; and trade was 
never so bad with them as it had been 
lately. They were the men who had to 
pay the enormously increased rates, and 
now on the top of that came the expense 
of this unjust demand of the Department 
for unnecessary improvements in the 
schools. The circumstances were such 
as would justify the right hon. Gentle- 
man in giving a much longer time for the 
completion of the improvements required. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he was astonished at those who 
professed to be the friends of the voluntary 
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schools raising these constant Debates, 
for he felt convinced that they did the 
schools a great deal of harm. For the 
last 20 years he had been a manager and 
hon. secretary of a voluntary school in 
He was opposed to these 
payments, and thought it was the duty 
of the parents of the children attending 
the voluntary schools to make the build- 
ings decent and respectable. If they had 
these constant appeals for favouritism to 
be shown he was afraid they would in 
the end lead to the closing of the volun- 
tary schools altogether. The people 
would say, “Rather than have a con- 
tinuance of this sort of thing we will 
insist on our rights and have Board 
schools.” Notwithstanding the interest 
he took in voluntary schools, if they asked 
him as a matter of principle which was 
the best system he should say, with more 
courage than the right hon, Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council, that 
undoubtedly the School Board system 
was the best. He was told that in Scot- 


his parish. 


land they had a School Board in every 
parish, and it would not do for hon. 
Members opposite to claim for their con- 
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stituencies that they were more Christian 
and religious than the people of Scotland. 
Therefore, undoubtedly, if there were too 
many difficulties raised the people of this 
country would demand—as they had a 
right to do—that there should be a School 
Board in every parish in the United 
Kingdom. Personally, he was not 
desirous of forcing that system on the 
country too soon, because so long 
as voluntary schools could be worked 
without religious difficulties—as they had 
been able to work them in London—they 
were a saving to the ratepayers. Until 
they could get an alteration of the inci- 
dence of taxation, so as to make free- 
holders pay a fair share of the local 
taxation of the country, it was their duty 
to rate the occupiers and present rate- 
payers as little as they could. As one 
interested in Church schools, and who 
had worked for them, he must say that 
the gentlemen on the London School 
Board and in the House who were rais- 
ing these questions and asking for 
favouritism were doing their best to close 
the voluntary schools altogether. 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked if it was in 
Order on this Vote to discuss the ques- 
tion of the interior management of the 
School Board for London ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot say 
that the hon. Member is out of Order. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
calling attention to the objection raised 
by hon. Gentlemen with regard to how 
Church and other schools ought to be 
treated, and he said distinctly that if the 
policy adopted by a certain majority of the 
London School Board were successful it 
would bring about the closing the volun- 
tary schools altogether, because the people 
would rise and say, “We will have 
nothing of the sort.” He was anxious 
that there should be popular teaching in 
all elementary schools, and that the Bible 
should be read and explained in them. 
The action of the people to whom he 
referred would drive the Bible out of the 
school altogether. It was not the Bible 
they wanted. They wanted to introduce 
the Prayer Book and get rid of the Bible. 
He was anxious to keep the Bible there. 
They heard a great deal of talk about 
Church schools and the necessity of 
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having Church teaching, but, unfortu- 
nately, Churchmen refused to subscribe 
to the schools. If they subscribed to 
them as they used to there would be no 
difficulty in carrying them on, but whe- 
ther by general subscriptions or subscrip- 
tions in churches, Churchmen would not 
support their schools except by talking 
and finding fault with the School Board 
system. It must not be forgotten that 
by means of the fee grant and other 
grants they got from the Government they 
could pretty nearly support the schools. 
It was nonsense, therefore, to say that 
the schools were supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. He admitted that, owing 
to the assistance of voluntary effort like 
that of himself and others, voluntary 
schools were conducted more cheaply 
than {Board schools. That might be 
another reason for keeping them going a 
certain time. And the teaching was as 
good in the voluntary as in the Board 
schools. The criterion of how they 
were getting on was the grant they 
earned, and they could earn as much in 
the voluntary as they could in the Board 
schools. Hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
were so anxious about these Church 
schools, if they would subscribe a little 
more to them, and do a little more work in 
connection with them themselves, so as to 
prevent unnecessary expense, they would 
find that the schools would be able to go 
on. If they continually raised agitation 
in the form of disputes between Church 
and chapel, they would be doing their 
best to bring about the closing of the 
voluntary schools. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that the action of hon. 
Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) side 
-of the House was directed against Board 
schools and in favour of the voluntary 
schools. The contention of his hon. 
Friend and others was that the head of 
the Education Department was _ inter- 
preting in too strict and pedantic a spirit 
the Regulations with respect to schools 
throughout the country. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (interrupting) 
said, that there was no proof of that. So 
far as he was concerned, he had 20 
years’ experience as a manager of volun- 
tary schools, and in that time the De- 
partment had always shown the greatest 
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leniency in the ‘matter of repairs and 
alterations. 


CommanverR BETHELL said, he was 
delighted to have given the hon. Member 
the opportunity of making that explana- 
tion, but it was all a matter of opinion. 
He (Commander Bethell) had risen be- 
cause he had a complaint to hurl at the 
head of the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil. He wished to say that, however 
much the right hon. Gentleman might 
protest, and however good his motives 
might be, the fact undoubtedly remained 
that he had not succeeded in inspiring 
confidence in his administration among 
the managers of schools throughout the 
country. That was what was said by 
hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition side 
of the House. There were two instances 
of the unreasonable demands of the De- 
partment during the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s . administration within his own 
experience. In one case a school had 
been put to heavy expense to build an 
extra cloak-room, which was absolutely 
unnecessary from a scholastic point of 
view or from the point of view of health. 
In the other case the Department re- 
quired certain windows to be put in, when 
the school had been specially ventilated 
and built on the most approved plan, and 
when there was no purpose to be served 
by the alteration but the fulfilment of a 
pedantic interpretation of the law. 


Mr. HUDSON (Herts, Hitchin) 
pointed out that in some districts of the 
country there was a great dearth of school- 
masters and mistresses. 


Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) said, that the Church of England, 
which at one time had charge of educa- 
tion almost exclusively, did not now 


wish to act as adrag on it. This was a 
question affecting not only Church schools, 
but also Board schools, Roman Catholic 
schools, and schools under Nonconfor- 
mist Bodies. The requirements of the 
Department pressed very heavily upon 
schools in connection with which it was 
not possible to raise quite so much money 
now as in better times owing to the 
dreadful agricultural and trade depression. 
The proposed conditions applied to all 
voluntary schools, and the question of 
the minimum space of any room used as 
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a schoolroom became a very serious 
matter. He wished to point out that in 
many country schools the number of 
children who attended might not be 
more than 10 or 15, or even five. In 
such a case the present schoolroom, 
although smaller than the area now 
stated as being in future the smallest 
size that would be allowed to be used— 
namely, 18 feet by 15—was, he sub- 
mitted, in many cases, amply large 
enough. If they were to have these 
large rooms to afford accemmodation to 
such a small number of children the 
result in cold weather would be that the 
children would suffer more from cold 
than overheating. He should like also 
to call attention to the fact that there 
was one stereotyped hard-and-fast rule for 
schools which existed in airy country 
districts and schools which existed in 
overcrowded town districts. Children 
who had to walk a mile to school in a 
country district, and who lived a great 
deal in the open air—their playground 
being outside their cottage door—did not 
suffer so much from being in a small 
schoolroom as children who lived in a 
large town would. He hoped, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
promise that the Education Department 
would not euforce their powers too 
hurriedly. Time should be allowed for 
the carrying out of instructions, and 
before they took steps to pull down the 
old schoolrooms or build new ones in 
agricultural districts, they would make a 
careful investigation into the average 
number of children who attended at each 
particular school. 


Mr. ACLAND said, that he had 
listened with interest to the speeches 
that had been made since he last 
spoke. It had been asked why there 
were no complaints under his prede- 
cessor, especially during his last year 
at the Education Department. One of 
the reasons why there were no com- 
plaints during the time in Office of his 
predecessor was that the managers of 
voluntary Church schools not unnaturally 
received with more willingness any 
direction or request from the Education 
Department when it was under the direc- 
tion of the Party opposite than when it 
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was under a Liberal Government. 
[Cries of “Why?”] Well, he 


thought his right hon, Friend (Sir 
W. Hart-Dyke) would admit that he 
fo-nd voluntary schools more docile, 
although, unfortunately, he was obliged to 
make demands which, if he (Mr. Acland) 
had made them, might have caused 
further ground for complaint. But he 
did not wish to press that point. He 
regretted that in some directions a great 
deal of alarm had been manifested as to 
what steps the Department intended to 
take with regard to certain matters which 
was not at all justified, and in many 
places there was an impression that the 
demand was going to be pressed on with 
great rapidity. He was glad, however, 
to find that all hon. Members were agreed 
on this point—namely, that schools, whe- 
ther in town or country, ought, as far as 
possible, to be decent, respectable, and 
healthy places so as to give every advan- 
tage to the children who attended. He 
would remind hon. Members that he had 
given a promise on Thursday last which 
indicated his desire that the pressure 
should not be too rapid or extreme. He 
hoped that the Return which was being 
made quarter by quarter would enable 
the House to see whether too severe a 
pressure had been exercised, and for 
everybody to be aware of the exact state 
of the facts if the stage of condemnation 
of any particular school was arrived at. 
That should lessen the fear of any under- 
ground action by the Department against 
voluntary schools. The specific cases 
which had been mentioned he would take 
care to inquire into. It was a great 
assistance to him to have these things 
brought to his notice, so that he might 
watch the action of different Inspectors 
and officers to see whether in some parts 
of the country the pressure was more 
severe than it ought to be. The dearth 
of teachers in country schools was receiv 
ing his constant attention, and he hoped 
the Department was not taking any 
action which would make the difficulties 
of little schools more severe than they 
now were. It was not his wish that 
there should be large class-rooms for 
very small schools. He was desirous to 


give reasonable time for compliance with 
the demands now being made, and would 
promise to give the matter further and 
more special attention. 
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Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, after the interesting state- 
ment which had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he did not wish to 
press the Motion, and was willing to with- 
draw it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
rose to call attention to a subject under 
Class VII. of the Vote. 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
J. Gotpsmip) asked whether any hou. 
Gentleman desired to call attention to any 
point in the Vote relating to previous 
classes ? 


Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) desired 
to call attention to the Vote for the 
British Museum under Class ITI. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON rose to a point 
of Order. He desired to point out that 
the Chairman (Mr. Mellor) had given 
a different ruling only a few minutes 
previously. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS wished 
to call attention to a subject under a 
previous class. 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said, 
only one Member could be heard at a 
time. Hon. Gentlemen must wait their 
turn. There had been no different ruling. 
The Chairman had decided that no pro- 

sal could be made with regard to an 
item which had been passed. In order 
to save any question arising he had 
asked whether any hon. Gentleman 
wished to raise a question on a class 
prior to that to which an hon. Gentle- 
man was proceeding to refer. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that was 
refused to him a quarter of an hour ago. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : 
Order, order! Sir Francis Powell. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, an 
announcement had been made in the 
public journals during the last few days 
as to a very considerable extension of 
the British Museum. He hoped the 
Minister in charge of this Vote would 
give the Committee some further infor- 
mation. The reform indicated by the 
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announcement was a very desirable one. 
He was glad to know this National 
Institution was to be rendered more 
secure from fire, for this was a point 
of gigantic importance, and he was con- 
fident the country would welcome the 
proposal without a dissentient voice. 


*Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said, it was quite true that the Trea8ury 
had agreed with the Trustees of the 
Museum for the purchase from the Duke 
of Bedford of a considerable amount of 
property around the present building. 
The cost would be £200,000, but it was 
hoped that by adopting a system of 
annuities the payment, instead of being 
provided for in this or next year’s Vote, 
might be spread over a number of years, 
By that means additions of a large 
amount to the British Museum Vote 
would be avoided. A Bill on the subject 
would in a short time, he hoped, be 
introduced. The whole of the property 
acquired would not be utilised at once 
for the purpose of extension, and so part 
of it would for a time bring in revenue. 
It was, however, proposed at once to 
remove the boilers and other possible 
causes of fire from the basement of the 
building, where they were now con- 
sidered to be dangerous. The House 
would have an opportunity of consider- 
ing the plan when the Bill was brought 
in, and all he would now say was that 
it was very gratifying to have been 
able to secure this property at a moderate 
price, and to know that the taxpayers 
would not have to provide all the pur- 
chase money in one year. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL said, he had 
another question to raise on the same 
Vote. He was thoroughly satisfied with 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
to his last question, and he desired to 
ask him now as to the National Gallery. 
The Trustees of the Gallery in their 
Report spoke in the most emphatic terms 
of the want of space, as not only were 
all the walls fully covered, but screens 
were also used to the fullest extent. 
Were the Government prepared at an 
early date to extend the National Gal- 
lery ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT explained that 
the barracks near the building must first 
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be removed. When that could be done 
the Gallery would be extended. The 
matter, he hoped, had been satisfactorily 
arranged 

Sir F. S. POWELL : Will it be done 


at an early date ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The barracks 
cannot be removed until provision has 
been made for the troops elsewhere. 
The accommodation is about to be pro- 
vided, 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) asked if there were no 
means of separating the modern from 
the ancient school of pictures? If one 
school were removed to another gallery 
it would give a large amount of additional 
space at the National Gallery. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am not 
aware of any proposal to separate the 
two schools. I have received no com- 
munication on the subject, and am not 
aware that the Treasury are considering 
the subject. 


Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD: Was 
there not an offer made by a private 
gentleman to provide a building for the 
modern school ? 


*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: Yes, a build- 

ing is being provided, but I am not 
aware whether it is intended for modern 
pictures now at the National Gallery. 
I will obtain fuller information by the 
time the Vote comes on. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL next asked when 
the Committee might expect the state- 
ment promised by the Vice President of 
the Council with regard to the Vote for 
University Colleges. They had been 
informed they should have a Report on 
the work done before the Vote was 
granted. He hoped the Committee would 
have full opportunity of considering the 
matter. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he was 
sure the Vice President would produce 
the Report in time to ensure its ample 
consideration. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that although he was entitled on 
that Vote to raise the question of our 
continued occupation of Egypt, he did 
not intend to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that he and those who concurred 
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with him had not surrendered their views, 
and that they contemplated moving in 
the matter on another occasion. 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he wished to 
make a few observations on the Franco- 
Siamese Question. We had placed a 
Representative at Bangkok mainly for 
the sake of British interests which con- 
stituted a preponderating item in Siamese 
trade, and in commercial circles very 
great interest was felt in the new Con- 
vention between France and Siam. It 
was feared that France might be ac- 
quiring an overweening and overwhelming 
inflnence in Siam, and that sooner or 
later arrangements would be made inter- 
fering with or hampering, impairing, and 
prejudicing British commercial interests. 
This apprehension was aggravated by 
the great delay in the publication of 
official Papers. There appeared to be 
no means of ascertaining the exact nature 
of the arrangement being made, and 
meanwhile France continued to occupy a 
portion of Siamese territory greatly to 
the injury of British prestige. He trusted 
that the publication of Papers would not 
be delayed until the arrangements re- 
garding the buffer State on the north- 
east frontier of Siam were completed. 
There was anxiety lest some arrange- 
ment should be made at the expense 
of British merchants in favour of 
French merchants. It was the indepen- 
dence of Siam which British merchants 
desired, so that they might be able to 
prosecute the commerce which had be- 
come the main factor in their Siamese 
politics, and they were anxious that some 
Convention should be made between 
France and England in order to guarantee 
that independence, and to secure that 
freedom of commerce which had done so 
munch honour to our national repute in 
the south-eastern portion of Asia, and 
which was essential to the future 
prosperity of Siam itself. He hoped the 
Under Secretary would be able to give 
some additional assurance regarding the 
early production of Papers, which would 
alone enable hon. Members to judge as to 
whether the conduct of the British 
Foreign Office had been worthy of the 
repute of England in Asiatic regions. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to call attention to a matter In- 
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volving a small sum but a great principle. 
It arose on the Diplomatic Vote, and had 
been opened up by the Auditor General. 
It appeared that in the Chinese and 
Japanese Consular Services there were 
apparently no Regulations whatever re- 
garding absence on sick leave and con- 
sequent reduction to be made in pay. It 
was said that there were general Rules, 
but it did not seem to be clear how the 
Rules applied. One officer had been 
absent for two years and another for 18 
months, and yet they had received five- 
eighths of their pay. He asked for an 
assurance from the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, to whom he had given 
notice of the question, that such a state of 
things would not be allowed to continue. 
*Srr E. GREY said, it was true 
notice had been given him; but as he 
received it only an hour previously, he 
had not had time to make inquiry into the 
matter. Inquiries would, however, be 
made, and he would be glad to place the 
information which he obtained at the dis- 
posal of the hon. Member. With refer- 
ence to Siam, he could only repeat what 
he had previously stated, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were anxious to lay 
Papers on thesubject on the Table, but they 
had been waiting until the proceedings 
in connection with the trial of a Siamese 
officer who was accused of the murder 
of Inspector Grosgurin had been con- 
cluded. One stage of that trial had 
been finished, but they must wait until 
they knew whether further proceedings 
were going to take place. As the 
Foreign Office understood the matter, 
this was the one outstanding point at 
present in dispute between France and 
Siam; and having waited so long, it 
would be a pity not to allow the respec- 
tive Governments to come to what, it 
was hoped, would be a satisfactory con- 
clusion before Papers were presented on 
the subject. That was the sole reason 
for the delay. 

Str R. TEMPLE inquired whether 
the first stage of the trial alluded to did 
not consist of the acquittal of the 
prisoner ? 

Str E. GREY: Yes, Sir; that is 
true. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he de- 
sired to move a reduction of Vote 1 in 
Class VII., and thereby to resume the 
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Debate commenced at a quarter- 

12, and subsequently interrupted. The 
Vote he had to discuss was that in con- 
nection with the Deer Forests Commis- 
sion, and, in the first place, he wished 
to object to the charge for a paid Royal 
Commission. There could be no worse 
plan than the appointment of a paid 
Commission to sit on equal terms with 
the unpaid Commissioners, and the ob- 
jection was still more pronounced in this 
case, because it was known that this 
particular Commission held views adverse 
to those entertained by the Crofters. 
This Commissioner, too, used his own 
casting vote in connection with the 
payment to himself of a sum of five 
guineas per day. It had been generally 
acknowledged that the system of having 
one Commissioner on a Board paid while 
his colleagues were not paid was very 
unfair, and, in his opinion, that made the 
paid Commissioner’s Report absolutely 
worthless. If they desired ex pert evidence 
it should be independent, and sot that of 
a paid Commissioner ; and that was why 
he objected to the payment of Sir Colin 
Moncrieff, who was selected to give evi- 
dence by the Welsh Land Commission, 
although it was common knowledge that 
he was in favour of the landlords and 
against the crofters. For his own part, 
he did not believe a Royal Commission 
on Deer Forests was ever wanted. It 
was merely a scheme to .delay the settle- 
ment of the question. Thecrofters were 
not satisfied with the action of the Com- 
missioners who revised their rents, be- 
cause the reductions made were 
notoriously insufficient, and they unani- 
mously demanded more land. Every- 
body knew that that land was to be 
obtained, in districts from which the 
crofters in the past had been driven, to 
enable deer forests to be established, and 
everybody knew, too, that in years gone 
by crofters had been able successfully to 
till that land. Why, then, was a Royal 
Commission needed ? All that was 
necessary was power to take the land and 
re-settle the crofters and their families 
upon it. No Commission could give that 
power ; that could only be granted by 
Parliament. The Secretary for Scotland 
had said that the Commissioners had been 
very hard-worked. Well, it struck him 
they had a very nice holiday all: last 
summer. 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN : 
rough weather. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, his view 
was, the rougher the weather at sea the 
more enjoyable the trip. Of course, he 
was not speaking of those who were 
afraid of water. The truth was, the 
Commission was in the West of Scot- 
land during the summer months, and it 
enjoyed a nice holiday at the public ex- 
pense, while ordinary Members of Parlia- 
‘ment were really working hard in con- 
nection with their legislative duties in 
London. He had to protest against 
the Commissioners’ refusal to present 
an interim Report, and could only 
attribute that refusal to their desire 
to secure another pleasant holiday. 
He had taken all the pains he could, by 
visiting the crofters, to understand their 
position, and he was quite satisfied that 
he knew quite as much about them 
as hon. Members opposite. He had 
gathered from the people themselves 
what their position was. There was ao 
people more entitled to goodwill and 
sympathy than the crofters. And, 
therefore, he could not understand what 
had been done by Sir Colin Moncrieff. 
He was an official witness at the Welsh 
Commission. Evidently he did not know 
much about the matter. He went down, 
as he understood, to give official evi- 
dence with regard to figures which were 
in the office at Edinburgh, and the Go- 
vernment ought to have taken care that 
he did no more than this. He had no 
right to express any opinion whatever. 
[Sir G. Trevetyan : What opinion ?] 
With regard to the crofter population 
generallv. Practically, what bad appeared 
in the papers had not been denied. He 
did not object to the Government send- 
ing a witness down to the Welsh Com- 
mission, but they ought to send somebody 
who understood the matter. Let them, 
for instance, send u crofter who would 
understand the condition and wants and 
requirements of the people, instead of a 
highly-paid official who wasa friend of the 
landlord. The least the Government could 
do when they sent officials to give evidence 
on one side was to send somebody to 
represent the case of the crofters alse. 
He was going to move to reduce this 
Vote by £100. It was an important 
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matter, and it was his desire to assist the 
Crofter Members and the crofters to 
obtain their rights. The crofters were a 
most law-abiding population and were 
entitled to sympathetic consideration. 
They were entitled to the land, which 
they had been robbed of in many cases, 
so long as they paid a fair price for it. 
He was quite willing they should pay a 
fair price for the land, but the land ought 
not to be given up to sporting gentlemen 
who had more money and time than they 
knew what to do with. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £9,000, for Temporary 
Commissioners, be reduced by £100."—(Mr. 
A, C. Morton.) 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
the crofter people were by no means 
satisfied with the Deer Forest Commission. 
They certainly took exception to one man, 
who was the friend of the landlords. The 
valuer of this Commission was receiving 
five guineas a day, while the other Com- 
missioners received a guinea aday. But 
that was notthe point. The valuer ought 
to be in the service of the Commission, 
but in this case he had the right to vote, 
aud upon one occasion he voted, and the 
vote was carried against the crofters. 
The Secretary for Scotland said the 


Commissioners had shown a_ great 
deal of energy. He (Mr. Weir) did 
not think so. No doubt they had 


to put up with Highland weather, but 
did they expect always to get brilliant 
sunshine in the Highlands? Of course, 
in the ordinary course of things they had 
to fortify themselves inside and out 
against the weather, and he saw no hard- 
ship in that. The Commissioners showed 
a distinct lack of energy in the pro- 
secution of their work. Sheriff Brand 
seemed to him to be too frequently in 
the South when he should be in the 
North, and it struck him that Sheriff 
Brand had too many salaried appoint- 
ments. He was Chief of the Crofter 
Sommission, of the Deer Forest Com- 
mission, and the Sheriff of Ayrshire, and 
he did not know how many more ap- 
pointments he held. While this Com- 
mission had been sitting the landlords 
had been increasing the deer forests, 
and they had been doing so ever since 
the Crofters Act was passed in that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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Secretary for Scotland and the Lord 
Advocate both knew that they had been 
doing so. He did not make the assertion 
upon his own responsibility that the 
crofters had been robbed of the land, but 
he would point out that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
in 1887 referred to the necessity of 
amending the Crofters Act, which he 
considered a very imperfect Act, 
and that Lord Salisbury a __fort- 
night afterwards said that the conditions 
with regard to the land were very 
different in the Highlands to what they 
were in the other parts of the country, 
and that the Highland crofters ought to 
have legislation which would enable 
them to go back upon the land. They 
knew that the Tory Government was in 
power for six years, but made no move 
in that direction. He supposed if they 
had another six years of Office they 
would do nothing. He hoped, however, 
that in this Liberal Parliament they 
would be able to pass an amended Act 
during this year. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian had 
said he would support such a Bill if a 
private Member would move it. But 
how could a private Member get a Bill 
through the House? He was very glad 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland that the work 
of the Commission was to be forwarded. 
There was no difficulty in passing the 
Bill if the Government had a real desire 
todo so. They had a willing majority, 
and on their part it was only a matter of 
will and determination, and then the 
measure would become law. As to opposi- 
tion from the other side of the House, 
that would avail nothing if the Govern- 
ment would only lead the way, and fulfil 
their promise. ‘The Secretary for Scot- 
land alluded to the evidence given by Sir 
Colin Moncrieff before the Welsh Commis- 
sion. He was sorry that so amiable a 
gentleman as Sir Colin Moncrieff should 
have shown so much ignorance. He could 
give his words, in which he showed 
himself that he was ignorant of the 
state of affairs in the Highlands, and 
had, in fact, passed most of his life 
in other lands. A highly-paid official of 
the Scotch Office ought not to be 


allowed to publicly traduce the crofters 
of the Highlands, especially when he 
admitted that he knew nothing about 


Mr. Weir 
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the question, But this was how matters 
generally affecting the Highlands were 
treated. As a rule, they were treated 
with contempt. Was it because the 
Highlands were so far from the great 
centre of London? Sir Colin Moncrieff 
was obliged to state that he had to 
depend upon Sheriff Brand for his 
opinion, and he could read other ex- 
tracts showing how ignorant that gentle- 
man was of the condition of affairs in the 
Highlands. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON : Read them all- 


Mr. WEIR: He would like to read 
them all. It was a very serious matter 
that a highly-paid official of the Scotch 
Office should have made these statements, 
It was only because the hour was ad- 
vanced that he refrained from going into 
many of these matters, but he should 
certainly bring them before the Honse 
upon another occasion. There was much 
ignorance of Highland affairs exhibited 
by the Government themselves. The 
Lord Advocate had shown himself to be 
ignorant even of Highland geography. 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. Member will see that that does not 
apply, and is out of Order. 


Mr. WEIR said, he should have 
another opportunity of speaking about 
that matter. He hoped the Secretary 
for Scotland would take care that this 
amendment of the Crofters Act, which 
had been promised so long, would be 
energetically pushed through, and not 
staved off, and that the Government 
would see that full justice was done to 
the crofters. 


*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire) said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether it was 
true or not true that Sir Colin Monerieff 
stated to the Welsh Land Commission 
that the Government had no intention 
whatever of increasing the erofter hold- 
ings ? That, to his mind, went to the 
root of the whole matter. The rest of 
the evidence might be pronounced to be 
matters of opinion. This question ought 
to be answered by the Secretary for 
Scotland. If he was in Order he should 
like under the heading Highlands and 
Islands—— 


Tut DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: It 
would be more convenient that the Secre- 
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tary for Scotland should answer at this 


point. 

*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, his hon, Friend the 
Member for Peterborough had raised the 
question which had been raised earlier in 
the day. He sincerely hoped it would 
not be necessary for him to repeat the 
speech which he made earlier in the after- 
noon. As a matter of fact, it was the 
custom of the Treasury to make a special 
payment for professional services. They 
had done this in the case of engineers and 
land surveyors and medical men, and in 
this case they made the special payment of 
£5 5s. a day to this gentleman when he 
was engaged upon professional duties. 
The Commission decided the details, and 
their recommendations were followed out, 
and that course enabled them to obtain 
the services of an able and eminent pro- 
fessional man upon the Commission. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: Is there any 
Commission sitting where there is a 
similar instance ? — 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Not sitting, 
so far as I know. This gentleman, he 
was told, had done his duty with great 
impartiality, and had rendered good ser- 
vice. When the hon. Member defined 
the duties of the Commissioners asa nice 
holiday, all he could say was that two of 
the members of the Commission had 
already suffered mo&t severely from the 
arduous nature of the work which they 
had undergone. He appealed to those 
who knew the Highlands whether consider- 
able discomfort must not have been 
undergone in the journeys from shooting 
box to shooting box and hotel to hotel ? 
It was not the fact that the Commis- 
sioners wanted to visit a few more places 
so as to complete their holiday. What 
they wanted to do was to complete their 
inquiry. His hon. Friend proposed to 
reduce the payment for the Deer Forest 
Commission to express his sympathy 
with the crofters ; but he (Sir G. Tre- 
velyan) did not think that in proposing 
that reduction and attacking the Com- 
missioners he did not manifest any sym- 
pathy with the crofters atall. What the 
crofters wanted was to get more arable 
land, and what this Commission was 
appointed to do was to find out what 
arable land and pasture land was avail- 
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able, and by reducing the sum payable 
to the Commission was not the way to 
assist the inquiry. As to Sir Colin Mon- 
crieff’s evidence, he had been asked 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: To 
refer to that evidence would be out of 
Order. 


Sia G. TREVELYAN : What he had 
said was that they were bringing forward 
a Bill for the purpose of extending the 
advantages of the Crofters Act, and that 
they would do their best to pass it into 
law. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did 
not know that he should press this 
Motion to a Division, but he must gay 
that it was the only way they had of 
finding opportunity to speak of these 
matters by moving a reduction—not that 
they wanted to take any money from the 
crofters, because he was sure they did not 
want to do that. It was done to con- 
centrate the Debate upon a particular 
matter. He wanted to say that he was 
not satisfied with the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s explanation with regard to the 
Commission, ‘There was no such official 
as a paid surveyor upon the Agricultural 
Commission or the Labour Commission, 
and one would suppose that large Com- 
missions like these would have had one, 
if one was needed anywhere. What he 
wanted to draw attention to was this 
principle—that it was improper to have a 
man paid by a Commission who was also 
a member and had a vote upon that Com- 
mission. Upon another occasion he 
should take the opportunity of calling 
attention to this matter again. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
said, in reference to his having been asked 
as a member of the Deer Forest Commis- 
sion to give an explanation of certain 
doings of the Commission, that he had 
no explanation to offer, because the 
Commission had not finished its work, and 
he would not do anything which-would 
involve a breach of confidence. After 
what the Secretary for Scotland had said 
it was not necessary for him to take part 
in the discussion, and he would only say 
that he had never been engaged in more 
arduous physical labours. The ‘ate 
Prime Minister had expounded the policy 
that was to be pursued with regard to 
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the Highlands, and had laid down that 
the survey of the Highlands ought to be 
made. When they remembered that 
some Royal Commissions had lasted for 
10 years and had cost the country 20 
times as much as this Commission, about 
which they had never heard a word of 
criticism, he was surprised at the attack 
made on this occasion. With regard to 
what the hon. Member for Peterborough 
had said, that question was debated in 
the Commission. A vote was taken 
upon it, and though, he confessed, he was 
a member of the minority 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order! It is very irregular to report 
what has taken place on a still pending 
Royal Commission. 





Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
asked what the Secretary for Scotland 
proposed to do with regard to the Peti- 
tions presented to him on the question of 
the want of roads and steamboat accom- 
modation in the Islands of Inverness- 
shire. A great part of that country 
(Harris) had no roads whatever, and 
was simply isolated from the outer 
world. The whole of the traffic 
across country was carried on the backs 
of the country people. That was 
hardly creditable to a wealthy nation like 
this, which prided itself on being the 
pioneer of civilisation and Christianity. 
In heavy rainfalls the children going to 
school were positively in dauger of their 
lives. People had to walk 10 and 12 
miles to post and receive their letters. 
It was discreditable to our postal system 
that that should be necessary, and what 
made the matter still harder was that the 
mail steamer was positively seen passing 
regularly two miles from the shore with- 
out stopping. When he asked a question 
on the subject he was told that to do so 
would be «a waste of time, and that the 
contractor refused unless he was paid for 
it. It seemed to be merely a question 
of a few miserable pounds whether or not 
people should be allowed to get their 
letters from the steamers. A slight 
amount of attention at the Scotch Office 
would suffice for the adjustment of this 
as a matter of business. He had been 


promised over and over again by the 
Mr. Sutherland 
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rofters Act this Session. It had been 
so often promised and so definitely agreed 
to that he would merely say now that unless 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment showed a decided and early in- 
dieation to introduce and pass such a Bill 
this Session he should have to reconsider 
the disposal of his vote in the House, 
He had a great respect for Imperial 
politics, but could not forget that there 
were local as well as Imperial affairs, and 
he was there to represent a cause which 
ought not to be neglected. There 
seemed no reason why the Government 
having a majority in the House should 
not carry a Bill on this subject during 
the Session. 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN pointed 
out that the question under consideration 
was piers, harbours, roads, and minor 
works in the Highlands, and not the 
work of the Session. 


Dr. MACGREGOR said, he would 
confine himself to that. He complained 
that there were no landing-places for 
the steamers to stop at. How could the 
people on the coast develop their 
fisheries unless a few piers or jetties 
were erected for them? They were 
sometimes told it was the duty of the 
County Council to see to these matters, 
but, on being appealed to, they denied 
that they had any such power. He did 
not wish to intrude himself longer than 
was necessary upon the Committee, but 
he urgently called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to redeem his promises with- 
out delay, and not allow the demands of 
a law-abiding and peaceable population 
to be neglected in this way. He again 
called on the right hon. Gentleman to 
fulfil his promises. Why were hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds given 
to Ireland for light railways and 
other things? Was it because they 
were not peaceable and law-abiding ? 
Why, that was the very way to en- 
courage agitation and law-breaking. If 
this neglect of the crofters continued, he 
would not like to be responsible for the 
Highland people. They were a long- 





suffering people, but their patience must 
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right hon. Gentleman that it should be 
considered. The right bon. Gentleman 
had also on behalf of the Government 
oe them an amendment of the 
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not be taxed too long, and there was a 
limit to it, The promises of the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to be made to be 
broken—like pie-crusts ; but in saying this 
he did not mean anything offensive. 
Sentiment, however, must give way to 
duty, though it was with great reluctance 
and regret that he had given expression 
to these remarks. 


Mr. WEIR said, his hon. Friend had 
omitted to move the reduction of the 
Vote, and he should do so to the extent 
of £100. On Vote 4, Class VII., he 
wished to make an observation with 
regard to the cost of administration of 
the office created under the Highlands 
and Islands Works Act—one of the 
most extravagantly conducted offices, 
he should say, under the sun. There 
had been expended on piers, harbours, 
telegraphs, and minor works £4,131, 
and the administration cost £1,700. It 
was wrong that so large a sum should be 
charged for office expenses in connection 
with so small a capital outlay. It was 
true that £10,000 had to be expended on 
steamer communication, but that entailed 
no further work upon the Department 
than drawing cheques once or twice a 
year in favour of the mail-boat contractors. 
The engineer received a salary of £540, 
and an allowance of £156 for his clerk ; 
then the clerk of works had £164, and 
for non-commissioned officers and other 
charges a sum of £544 was put down. 
He did not see any practical use in 
having a clerk of works to expend £1,000; 
and the cost of £300 for an office appeared 
to have been incurred for the purpose of 
finding somebody a job. They had no 
right to spend £1,700 in that way. The 
unfortunate part of the business was that 
£25,000 of the £41,000 granted by the 
House had gone back, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had put his hand on it. 
There was plenty of scope for spending 
the money in the Island of Lewis, where 
whole districts containing thousands of 
inhabitants were without an inch of roads 
either for vehicles or foot traffic, and yet 
the people had to pay road rates. Why 
was not the money expended in making 
footpaths ? In severe weather the 
children were unable to attend school on 
account of the risk they ran in crossing 
rough and stony ground, swamps, and 
bogs. £15,000 was granted two or three 
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years ago for these purposes, and £6,000 
had. been spent on a road from Carloway 
to Stornoway, which was really not 
required. It was a_ political job 
managed by the Tory Party with the 
view of catching votes at the last Elec- 
tion. However, they did not manage 
to catch a sufficient number to return 
their men. He sincerely hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would see his way 
to giving several times the £3,000 which 
had been mentioned. No doubt it was 
very difficult to get money out of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but why 
should £25,000 have gone back to the 
Treasury ? What had been the result ? 
The Secretary for Scotland had said that 
nothing was wrong in the Highlands, 
and hon. Members might naturally con- 
clude that the people there were con- 
tented and happy and were getting 
larger grants than they could possibly 
use, but that was not the fact. The 
Highlands and Islands Works Act was 
a faulty measure as the Secretary for 
Scotland knew, and why did not he get 
it put right? He had written to the 
Scotch Office time after time as to works 
which were badly needed in various 
parts of the Highlands, and was referred 
to the County Councils, who replied that 
they had done all they could, and that 
the matter rested with the Scotch Office 
or the Board of Trade. That had gone 
on month after month and year after 
year, and it was time such a mode of con- 
ducting business was stopped. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when asked 
for money for the Highlands, wriggled 
out of it on the plea that he had not 
got the money. No doubt times were 
bad and money was scarce, but he hoped 
his right hon. Friend would go to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and insist 
upon having money for these works so 
much required in remote parts of the 
Highlands. He would also press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the importance 
of making communications for the Wes- 
tern part of the mainland of Ross-shire 
with the view of enabling the fishermen 
to send on to the southern markets the 
abundant supplies of fish found off that 
coast. If this sort of thing continued— 
spending £1,700 to expend £4,000—he 
would be driven to the conclusion that 
this was another job. He now moved 
to reduce the Vote by £100. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £5,000, for Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland (Public Works and 
Communications) be reduced by £100."— 
(Mr. Weir. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN said, it might 
be imagined that there were parts of the 
country which had been specially singled 
out for ungenerous treatment, but that 
was far from being the case. The hon. 
Member had just stated that £3,000 was 
was given by his Department for making 
footpaths in the Highlands. It was not 
£3,000 but £10,000 that was devoted to 
the purpose, and every peuny of it had 
been spent. It had also been stated 
that large sums of money were given 
back to the Treasury instead of being 
spent for these purposes, and that it was 
time this mode of doing business was 
stopped. When charges of that sort 
were made they ought to be a little 
closely examined. Undoubtedly the 
Highlands and Islands Act was a 
cumbrous measure, and during the first 
year of its operation the money voted to 
be spent under it was not spent. But all 
the money voted for the Highlands 
and Islands by Parliament last year 
would be spent. The cost of adminis- 
tration, of which complaint had been 
made, was imposed by the Act. In the 
year which was now coming to an end 
all the money which was voted by Par- 
liament under the Highlands and Islands 
Act would be spent. Therefore, he did 
not see that the charge which his hon. 
Friend brought against the Office had 
any foundation at all. His hon, Friend 
proposed to refuse the cost of administra- 
tion, which, he said, was excessive. The 
system of administration was absolutely 
imposed on the Government by the 
Highlands and Islands Act, and it was 
necessary to have Inspectors going over 
the whole of the Highlands and Islands. 
The hon. Member said a job had been 
perpetrated. Well, if, as the hon. Mem- 
ber said, there had been a job originally, 
there was not a job now. An officer 
with a high salary had gone to perform 
other functions, and another gentleman 
had been appointed. So far from there 
having been a job, he (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
had not known the new official before he 
was recommended to him for his profes- 
sional qualifications, and he had not now 
the slightest conception whether he was 
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and he was appointed as a professional 
man. A request was made that steam 
communication should be procured be- 
tween certain islands, but out of this Vote 
it was proposed to pay £10,000 for steam 
communication between the islands. Every 
six months the contracts were revised, 
and if, without any increase of ex- 
pense, some more convenient method 
of arranging stoppages of steamers 
could be carried into effect it should 
be done. He must say that, in the 
present state of the public finances, this 
Vote of £36,000, the equivalent of which 
was not given to any other part of the 
country, was a very handsome Vote to 
give for these services in the Highlands, 
He must say that it was a very poor 
return for spending money in the High- 
lands to be told that the money which 
had been expended on a road in the 
Lewis at the request of those who were 
interested had been throwt away. It 
was desired at the time that the money 
should be spent for this purpose, and 
certainly the expenditure was of the 
greatest service in the district at the time. 
If the money had been badly spent it 
was the Local Authorities and not the 
Government who were to blame. He 
could not think that it was for the benefit 
of the Highlands to call on Parliament 
to reduce the Highland Vote by £100, 
This seemed to him to be a very poor return 
for the beneficence of Parliament, and he 
did not think his hon. Friend would get 
many Members to vote with him. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON desired to sup- 
port his hon. Friend’s request for further 
assistance for harbours of refuge, &c., in 
the Highlands. His right hon. Friend (Sir 
G. Trevelyan) knew very well that the 
moving of a reduction was the only way 
Members had of expressing their opinion 
on the subject. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order, order! The hon. Member said 
that twice on the last Vote. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he would 
not repeat it. The Vote was £5,000 


less than last year, and he thought the 
Government might have granted as uch 
as last year. If the right hon, Gentle- 
man would take a trip, not in a yacht, 
but by the ordinary means of communica- 


He was. 
recommended by his professional chiefs, ; 
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tion, from Glasgow to Stornoway, he 
would find that there was need for 
further harbours and piers. The House 
of Commons could find plently of money 
for the Army and Navy, for the 
Royal Family, for Bechuanaland, for 
Uganda, and for purposes in which only 
those who were connected with company 
promoting took much interest, and he 
said that under these cireumstances a 
few thousand pounds might be provided 
for harbours of refuge, roads, piers, and 
other things that might be necessary for 
conducting the trade and business of this 
country, and for increasing the comfort 
of the people. Radical Members wanted 
the Government to bear in mind that it 
was not speculators and company pro- 
moters that they had to look after but 
the great mass of the people of the 
country. He advised his hon. Friends to 
keep pegging away at the Treasury and 
the Secretary for Scotland until they 
had got the just needs of the people of 
the West of Scotland attended to. If 
his hon. Friends would only adopt the 
tactics of the company promoters they 
would find that there was plenty of 
money to be obtained from the Treasury, 
and of course the money so obtained 
could not be thrown away on costly 
expeditions. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) said, 
it seemed to him that some of the hon. 
Members opposite were beginning to 
realise that a certain number of promises 
which they made to their constituents at 
the last Election did not appear likely 
ever to be fulfilled. 


*Dr. MACGREGOR rose to Order. 
They made no such promises; the 
promises they made were bona fide 
promises, and not only that, but their 
action here to-day was not in conse- 
quence of the insecurity of their seats. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW said, if he 
had offended the hon. Member’s dignity 
he was sorry for it. The hon. Member 
told the Government that if something 
more was not done for the Highlands he 
would not be responsible for the con- 
tinuance of order in the Highlands. If 
the hon. Member withdrew his influence 
for the preservation of order, he (Mr. 
Whitelaw) did not expect it would cause 
a very violent outbreak. With regard to 
the means of communication, he believed 
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the Secretary for Scotland fully under- 
stood more money was required for this 
purpose than was given, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman could get more he was 
satisfied he would do so, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had it in his pocket he 
would give it. So long as they could 
feel more or less confident the right hon. 
Gentleman was getting as much as he 
could out of the Treasury, he did not 
think it fair to make this sudden and 
wholesale attack on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s administration of Highland 
affairs. But he did not think the way 
to advance the interest of the crofters or 
the inhabitants of the Highlands was to 
move a reduction of the Vote that it was 
proposed to give to the Highlands, and 
he did not think the electors of Inverness- 
shire and Ross-shire would be inclined to 
support their Members who had proposed 
and supported a Motion to reduce the 
already too small amount that was to be 
given. 


Dr. MACGREGOR: I made no such 
proposition. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW said, he spoke 
of the hon. Member for Ross-shire, and 
whatever the sentiments of the hon. 
Member for Ross-shire might be, what 
he had actually done was to propose that 
£100 less should be given to this county, 
amongst others, than the Government 
was ready to give. He should take care 
to let all those gentlemen who had been 
the supporters of the hon. Member 
in the past understand the position taken 
up by the hon. Member. 


Mr. WEIR said, the £100 reduction 
which he moved was a reduction off the 
administration expenses, which he took 
to be excessive. However, in conse- 
quence of the promise made by the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Scotch Office 
would spend the full amount of the grant 
this year, he would ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he wished 
to ask one question. He saw there was 
a sum of £200 noted 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order, order! I have put the whole 
Question, and the Committee cannot go 
back on any Vote. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SOPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [20th March] reported, 
and agreed to.—[See page 749. ] 
Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon 
the 19th day of this instant March, was reported 


from the Committee of Supply, and which was 
then agreed to by the House, be now read. 


“ That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 155,347, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland at Home and Abroad, excluding 
Her Majesty's Indian Possessions, during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895.” 


Army (Annvuat) BILL. 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to provide, during Twelve Months, for the 
Discipline and Regulation of the Army; and 
that Mr. Secretary Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, and Mr. Woodall 
do prepare and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the Bill would be printed and circulated ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It will be put down for Second Reading 
to-morrow. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: Will it be 
printed ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It never has been printed. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to make a change, as it 
was not fair to move the Second Reading 
of a Bill that was not printed, and he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
have the Bill printed and circulated. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to tHE TREASURY (Sir J. T. 
Hissert, Oldham) said, a copy of the 
Bill could be obtained on application at 
the Vote Office. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that if the Bill was anything 
like the Bill of last year it was highly 
contentious, and therefore it would be a 
breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
vernment, who gave an undertaking not 
to take any contentious business before 
Easter. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is nothing contentious in it. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES remarked 
that the right hon. Gentleman said the 
same of the Bill of last year, and he 
should object as strongly as he could to 
any contentious business being taken. 


Bill to be read a second time To- 
morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 116.] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolutions [20th March] reported. 

1, “That towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ended 31st day of March, 1893, the sum of 
£785 14s. be granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. 

2. “That towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895, the 
sum of £3,918,500 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) 
Bill, that they have power to make provision 
therein pursuant to the said Resolutions. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Sir J. Gotpsmrp in the Chair.] 

Clause 2. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us what the Govern- 
ment are doing, as there is nothing on the 
Paper about these Amendments ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Merely in- 
serting the money granted last night for 
the Navy. 


Bill reported, with an amended Title ; 
as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS) EXPENSES. 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON moved for— 


“Return showing detailed receipts and ex- 
penditure of Kitchen Committee for the year 
ending the 31st day of December, 1891, the 31st 
day of December, 1892, and the 31st day of 
December, 1893.” 


Tae PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tue TREASURY (Mr. T. E. 
Exu1s, Merionethshire): I hope my hon. 
Friend will not move this to-day, but put 
it down for an early day after Easter. 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON: I shall! be 
most happy to treat my hon, Friend jn a 
more generous way than the Government 
treated me last night ; therefore I post- 
pone it. 
Motion postponed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. J. Morley, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for [reland, under “The Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to the 
rural sanitary district of Waterford, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. J. Morley and Sir J. T. 
Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. | Bill 115.] 


KOAD SUBVENTION ABOLITION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Charles Cameron, Bill to 
put an end to Subventions from one road 
authority in Scotland to another, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Charles Cameron, Viscount 
Wolmer, Mr. Baird, Mr. Robert Wallace, Sir 
James Carmichael, Mr. M‘Ewan, Mr. Cameron 
Corbett, Mr. Paul, and Mr. Provand. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 117.] 


PUBLIC-HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Charles Cameron, Bill to 
amend * The Public-Houses (Hours of Closing) 
(Scotland) Act, 1887,” ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Charles Cameron. Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan), Mr. Hunter, Sir John Leng, and Mr. 
Beith. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 118.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Bolitho, Sir Thomas Lea, Sir 
Mark Stewart, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Colonel 
Bridgman, and Mr. Alexander Cross. 


Bill presented,,and read first time. [Bill 119.] 


JURY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur Williams, Bill to 
amend and consolidate the Law relating to 
Juries, and tv provide for the payment of 
Jurymen, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arthur Williams, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan, and Mr. Havelock Wilson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bil] 120.] 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS acT (1891) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry James, Bill to amend 
“The Factory and Workshops Act, 1891,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry James, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Fen- 
wick. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 121.] 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Mr. Wodehouse be discharged 
from the Select Committee of Public Accounts. 
Ordered, That Mr. Cameron Corbett be added 
to the Committee.—(Sir J. 7. Hibbert.) 
NATIONAL DEBT ANNUITIES. 
Account presented,—of the Gross 
Amount of all Bank Annuities and any 
Annuities for terms of years transferred, 
and of all sums of money paid to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, &c. within the year 
ended 5th January 1894 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. T. E. Ellis.) 


Army Annual BILL. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to make an appeal to the Seere- 
tary of State for War with regard to the 
Army Annual Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to ask that this 
Bill be read a second time to-morrow, 
aud on being reminded that the Bill was 
not printed they were told by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury that a copy could 
be obtained at the Vote Office. He 
went to the Vote Office, and was in- 
formed there that there were no copies of 
this Bill. That alone, he thought, was 
sufficient for the appeal he now made to 
the right hon. Geutleman not to perse- 
vere in his intention to read the Bill a 
second time to-morrow. They had a dis- 
tinct understanding that no contentious 
business should be taken before Easter, 
and so wide was that undertaking that 
even the First Reading of contentious 
Bills kad been postponed. If the Bill 
were urgent he should not be disposed to 
make any opposition even to a guasi 
breach of the undertaking ; but it was not 
urgent, because last year it ouly went up 
to the other House on the 18th of April, 
and consequently there would be ample 
time after Easter to pass it through all 
its stages and send it up to the other 
House for it to have its effect. On the 
grounds that they had not got the Bill, 
that they could not get it, that it was 
unreasonable to ask them to read it a 
second time to-morrow, and that a con- 
siderable number of Members would be 
away to-morrow, he would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman not to insist on 
the Second Reading to-morrow. 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The ordinary course has been followed in 
this matter, and the Second Reading can 
hardly be opposed, even by the “hon. 
Member. If there is anything conten- 
tious it is discussed in Committee, and 
that stage will uot be taken until after 
Easter, so that there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to Members to raise any question. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked if, in 
order to afford a fair opportunity for dis- 
cussion, the Committee stage would not 
be taken after midnight ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That 1 cannot say. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Then we 
gain nothing, and I shall oppose the 
Second Reading. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, as he un- 
derstood it, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not proceed “with the Bill to-mor- 
row, if it was desired that he should not 
do so. He hoped the right hou, Gen- 
tleman would by to-morrow put himself 
in a proper holiday frame of mind, and 
would treat Members of thix House in 
the same generous manner in which 
Members had treated the Government 
with regard to Supply. He was sure 
that in the interests of the Army they 
were not doing their duty without 
thoroughly considering and discussing 
this Bill, and certainly they ought to be 
afforded a proper opportunity for discus- 
sion. He would uot press the matter 
further now, but he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be in an Easter 
holiday frame of mind to-morrow. Before 
sitting down, he would like to ask the 
Leader of the House whether he had any 
further information to give them with 
regard to the remaining aunuity to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, he meant whether 
anything had been done in the matter by 
the Duke and Her Majesty. They would 
have to take a further opportunity of 
discussing the subject, but he should be 
glad if the Leader of the House could 
give them some further information 
regarding it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) said, with regard to the Mutiny 
Bill, he never heard of any opposition to 
the Second Reading of the Bill; any 
changes that were made in the Bill were 
always discussed in Committee, and 
he hoped the same course would be pur- 
sued now. Au ample opportunity 
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would be given for discussion, and he 
hoped the House of Commons would not 
set the example of declining to read the 
Mutiny Bill a second time. With 
regard to the annuity to the Duke of 
Edinburgh, he had to say that he had 
nothing to add to what his right hon. 
Friend (Mr, Gladstone) said on a former 
occasion, 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) asked 
whether it was proposed to legislate 
upon the Report of the Sea Fishery 
Committee. The Report of the Com- 
mittee was practically unanimous, and 
as the condition of the fishing industry 
as a source of food supply and a field for 
producing sailors was most important, he 
hoped there was an early prospect of 
legislation. Then with regard to the 
Conciliation Bill, he trusted the Govern- 
ment would consent to report Progress 
with the Estimates on Thursday week 
at uu early hour in order to give an 
opportunity to Members to make their 
observations upon it. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
asked if the Government would put 
down the Committee stage of the 
Mutiny Bill for some early hour ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he would 
consider that. They would certainly 
put down the Conciliation Bill in time 
for hon. Members to consider it, but he 
considered it was a new and _ hostile 
practice to have discussions on the First 
Reading of Bills. Both sides of the 
House agreed in the importance of the 
Bill, and the First Reading ought to be 
«a matter of course ; it was a most hostile 
practice to discuss a Bill on its First 
Reading. He thought the Goverument 
ought to have the same privilege as 
private Members, whose Bills were read 
a first time without comment. 

Str A. ROLLIT said, he heartily 
supported the Bill, but he understood it 
was the right hon. Gentleman's sugges- 
tion that the Estimates should be post- 
poned in order to take the First Reading 
of the Bill, and his inquiry was simply 
as to the time and with a view only to 
oue or two brief and friendly suggestions, 
based on the experience of the London 
Conciliation Board, and for the improve- 
ment of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half 
after Five o'clock. 





<in Asterisk (~) ut the commencement of a Speech tndicule § revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 22nd March 1894. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indisposi- 
tion :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 
For Lanarkshire (Mid Division), v 
John Wynford +> 3 Esq., Chiltern 
Hundreds.—( Mr. T. E. Ellis.) 


QUESTIONS. 


THE SADDELL TENANCY DISPU™. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate if his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Neil MacDougall, of Saddell, who ob- 
tained a decree against his landlord 
through the Court of Session for the 
destruction of his house in 1889, but 
without an order for costs against the 
defendant ; and whether, under these 
circumstances, the landlord is entitled to 
detain the amount (£40 1s. 10d.) on ac- 
count of costs incurred in his defence, or 
whether he is bound to pay the money 
decreed to the plaintiff by the Court, and 
pay his own costs out of his own pocket ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : I have no 
knowledge of this case, but from the 
statements in the question it appears to 
involve a dispute between two private 
individuals in regard to a money claim, 
a matter with which I have no power 
to interfere. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Is not the un- 
successful party to an action bound to 
carry out the order of the Court ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR was under- | 
stood to reply in the affirmative. 
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HOUSES OF ILL-REPUTE IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been drawn to the Report for the 
year 1893 of the Head Constable of 
Liverpool, and to the statement therein 
that, although during last year 831 
houses in that city were convicted as 
brothels, it has been found impossible, 
owing to the inadequacy of the present 
law, to render a single owner or agent 
of such property responsible for its use, 
or even for its continued use, for immoral 
purposes ; and whether any representa- 
tions have reached him from the Watch 
Committee of Liverpool regarding the 
urgent necessity for an alteration in the 
law on the subject, if owners and agents 
who allow their houses to be used for 
such purposes are to be made amenable ; 
aud, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to take immediate steps 
to remedy the present state of things by 
the introduction of a Bill on the lines 
suggested by the authorities at Liverpool 
| or otherwise ? 
| Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
‘THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): My attention has 
been called to the Report of the Head 
Constable for Liverpool, and the state- 
ments in question as to disorderly houses 
in that city, and I have received a repre- 
sentation from the Watch Committee, 
which has received careful consideration; 
and, after consulting with the Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate, I have come to 
the conclusion that it is not necessary 
to legislate on the subject, as, in my 
opinion, the law is at present sufficient to 
meet these cases if properly and rigor- 
ously administered. 





TRESPASS PROSECUTIONS AT 
DINGWALL. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he is 
aware that, in the case of trespass for 
game tried on 13th February last before 
| Sheriff Hill at Dingwall, in which Baron 
| Middleton of Applecross: was the plaintiff, 
and William Mackenzie, Ardneaskan, was 
defendant, the only witness for the pro- 
secution was a game watcher named 
| Macbeath, who admitted that his know- 
| ledge of Engli®h was very limited, while 
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Sheriff Hill, who sentenced Mackenzie, | . eine 

had no knowledge of Gaelic ; and whe- M weie Ok oF sear e's S 
ther there is any interpreter attached to | a ees SO ee ee ee 
the Court House at Dingwall; if not, | tary for Scotland whether he is aware 


whether it is proposed to engage the | that the Rules and Regulations governing 


services of competent interpreters at those as ype ne. . d 33 reg ay 
places where Sheriffs are ignorant of the | *°TTY ®re Gisregare . bes Miro ant 


9 |that passengers using the present ferry 
mares . er a yaar Sts | boat incur great inconvenience and risk ; 
J.B. :Iec - 


- . - .|and that the landing piers are in a 
cated with Ross-shire when this question dangerous condition; and whether it is 


appeared upon the Paper, but I regret to proposed, in the forthcoming Local 
have to say that a reply has not yet been Government Bill for Scotland, to provide 
received, and Imust therefore ask my hov. | that this and other ferries, as well as 
Friend to’ postpone the question. piers, in the Highlands, now in the 
hands of private individuals, shall be 
FOOTPATHS IN THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. | placed under the control of the County 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- | Councils ? 
tary for Scotland if he is now prepared Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have not 
to state the result of his inquiry into the | received any representation in regard to 
the management of Invergordon Ferry 
referred to by the hon. Member. I 
propose to deal with the regulation of 
ferries in the Local Government Amend- 
ment Bill. 


condition of affairs in the Park District 
of the Island of Lewis, where, owing to 
the non-completion of footpaths, large 
numbers of children are unable to attend 
school during severe weather; and 
whether he is aware that the children 
of Grimshader and Cromore have 
been withdrawn from school for want of 
footpaths ? 


OVERCHARGES ON THE CHATHAM 
AND DOVER RAILWAY. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
; vam | Hoxta ): I beg to ask the President of 

*Tut SECRETARY ror SCOT-| the F ard of Trade whether his atten- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, | tion has been drawn to a case, which is 
Bridgeton) : As I have already stated in | reported in The Standard newspaper of 
reply to the hon. Member, the large pro- 31st January last as having been heard 
portion of £2,000 out of the £3,000 grant | it the Queen’s Bench Division, in which 
to Ross and Cromarty was allocated to the | ® passenger sued the London, Chatham, 
Island of Lewis. ‘The expenditure of | "4 Dover Railway for 4s., being the 
this special grant was entrusted to the | 8"m charged in excess of the maximum 


County Council, who elected to devote authorised by the Company’s Acts be- 
£1,033 to the construction of footpaths | tween Victoria and Calais on an ordinary 


to schools, including those at Grims- first-class ticket, and in which the money 
hader and Cromore, in the Parish of | W@5 paid into Court by the Company ; 
Lochs. The responsibility for the | Whether he can state what number of 
proper expenditure undoubtedly rests | Passengers travelled between London 
with the County Council. Upon inquiry, | #24 Calais by this route during the year 
I regret to learn that the present attend- 1893 ; whether he will take steps, under 
ance at some of the schools is not so good the provisions of 7 & 8 Vict., c. 85, s. li, 
as it should be, but I fail to see any | prevent such overcharge in future; 
reasonable cause, as the approaches to|#2d what are the Acts under the pro- 
such schools are, with the assistance | Visions of which the Company’s charges 
which has been rendered, in a better | ate made ? 

position than they were last year, and| Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
the winter season is over. In the new| or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Shefield, 
Local Government Amendment Bill I | Brightside) : I have seen a report of the 
propose to give power to enable County | case referred to by my hon. Friend. The 
Councils to construct cart roads, foot-| Board of Trade are not in possession of 
paths, and footbridges in accordance | the necessary information to enable me 
with the provisions of the Roads and|to reply to paragraphs 2 and 4 of the 
Bridges Act, 1878. question. With regard to the legal pro- 


Mr. Weir 
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ceedings, I am informed by the Railway 
Company that the case is still sub judice, 
and it would appear from a newspaper 
report that the Court has made an Order 
which enables the plaintiff to obtain a 
decision by a more convenient method 
than that provided by 7 & 8 Vict. The 
powers of that Act should only be used 
in very exceptional circumstances. 


POLICE COURT PROCEDURE. 

Mr. OWEN (Cornwall, Launceston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention 
has been called to the case of “ Pridham 
v. Jennings,” heard before the Magis- 
trates at Stratton, North Cornwall, on 
Monday the 12th instant, where the 
prisoner, accused of a trifling offence, 
elected to be tried summarily, and was so 
tried, pleading not guilty; the Bench 
disagreed, one Magistrate saying the 
accused ought to be discharged, and left 
the Bench, followed by another Magis- 
trate; the two remaining Magistrates 
committed the accused to take his trial 
at Bodmin Quarter Sessions, a long dis- 
tance from Kilkhampton, where the 
accused and his witnesses live, and with- 
out railway communication ; and did the 
Magistrates act within their powers by 
committing the accused after trying him 
with his consent under the summary 
jurisdiction procedure ; and, if not, will 
he take steps in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Ihave inquired into 
the facts of the case referred to, and find 
that the circumstances are not quite accu- 
rately stated in the question. It is true 
that the Magistrates at first intended to 
deal with the case summarily with the 
consent of the defendant, and that subse- 
quently they determined to commit for trial. 
I am advised that in so doing the Magis- 
trates did not exceed their legal powers, 
and that the previous determination to 
deal with the case summarily does not 
render the subsequent committal for trial 
void. It is, of course, a serious irregu- 
larity that a man should be committed 
for trial without the caution required by 
law being administered to him, and his 
statement, if any, taken down in writing ; 
but it is open to the prisoner to use in his 
defence this or any other irregularity by 
which he may have been prejudiced. I 
see no ground for interference at the pre- 
sent stage of the proceedings, which will, 
no doubt, go on in due course of law. 
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THE PROCURATOR FISCAL OF 
LOCHMADDY. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate if he has seen a copy 
of the correspondence between the Pro- 
curator Fiscal of Lochmaddy and Sir 
John Campbell Orde, proprietor of 
North Uist, and his agents, regarding a 
residence for the former at Lochmaddy ; 
whether he is prepared to take any steps 
to adjust the matter in dispute; and 
whether a landlord has power by law to 
deprive a public official, who must live 
in a certain locality, of the right to a 
suitable residence on his estate ? 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I have seen 
a copy of the correspondence referred to, 
and I gather from it that Sir John Orde 
declines to give the Procurator Fiscal a 
feu on which to erect a house. This 
appears to me to be very unfortunate, 
but the question of providing residences 
for officials in the Highlands is a large 
one, and would require legislation, as 
there is no other way in which a pro- 
prietor could be compelled to grant 
ground for such a residence. 


BARLINNIE PRISON. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to build an addition to Bar- 
linnie Prison, to hold 260 prisoners, 
although there is accommodation for 
more than that number in the existing 
prison buildings in Scotland, if prisoners 
were more equally distributed among the 
different prisons; and whether, in the 
interests of economy, he will consider 
the advisability of utilising existing 
prisons by distributing prisoners more 
equally among them, instead of erecting 
new buildings while existing ones are not 
full ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is not 
proposed to enlarge Barlinnie Prison 
beyond the number of cells originally 
intended—namely, 1,000, that is, 200 
more than at present. It is very desir- 
able that prisoners should be detained in 
their own districts, and frequent removal 
of parties of prisoners to distant prisons is 
opposed to the policy of the 1877 Act, and 
the course hitherto adopted in regard to 
the re-arrangement of prisons in Scot- 
land. 
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FINNOR POSTAL FACILITIES. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will explain 
what is the cause of the delay in estab- 
lishing the post office at Finnor promised 
by him last June ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAI, 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
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authority for establishing a post office at | 
Finnor, County Westmeath, has been | 
cancelled under circumstances which | 


recently explained in a letter to the hon. | 
Member for North Westmeath. 


RAILWAY FACILITIES BETWEEN DROG- | 
HEDA AND DUBLIN. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N. : | 
I beg to ask the President of the Board | 
of Trade, with reference to the Memorial | 
recently presented to him from a con- | 
siderable number of the inhabitants of | 
Balbriggan and the surrounding district | 
for permission to the Great Northern | 
Railway Company of Ireland to run a. 
passenger carriage with a goods train | 
from Drogheda to Dublin, whether he will | 
reconsider his refusal to grant the prayer | 
of the Memorial referred to, in view of | 
the fact that the company are willing to 
carry out the suggested arrangement, that | 
that arrangement would involve a saving | 
of time and money to a considerable mer- | 
*cantile community, and that a similar | 
arrangement was till recently in force | 
without any injurious consequences in the 
shape of railway accideuts ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA : I consulted the 
Railway Inspecting Officers upon the 


Memorial referred to by the hon. Member, | 


and they were unanimously of opinion | - 


that it is most objectionable to attach a | 
passenger carriage to a goods train. I) 
am, in consequence of this advice, un-, 
willing to take the responsibility of | 


acceding to the prayer of the Petitioners. | 


The Memorialists should consider whe- | 
ther it is not more expedient to urge the 
Railway Company to give additional 
facilities than to press the Board of 
Trade to revoke an Order made for the 
protection of the public. 

Mr. CLANCY: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman take into account the 
character of this railway ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I can assure the 
hon. Gentleman we are most anxious to 
do everything we possibly can to meet 
the convenience of the inhabitants, but 
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we look on these mixed trains as most 
dangerous. 

Mr. CLANCY : But is the right hon, 
Gentleman not aware of the fact that no 
accident occurred when a similar arrange- 
ment was in force ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A Paper will be 
laid on the Table showing accidents 
which have occurred under these arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. CLANCY : But there have been 
none on this line? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot say 
that. 

Mr.CLANCY : If none have occurred, 
will that alter the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attitude ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


IRELAND AND THE NEW REGISTLATION 
BILL. 

Mr. CLANCY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the new Registration 
Bill will apply to Ireland, or whether 
Irish Registration Law will be dealt with 


in a separate measure ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : I think it must be the 
desire of the Representatives of Ireland 
of all sections that the question of Irish 
registration should be dealt with in the 
measure that applies to England, and 
_ therefore the President of the Local Go- 
| vernment Board will propose to introduce 
| into the English measure a provision for 

the amendment of the Irish Registration 
Law. But I do not want to commit my- 
self absolutely on the point. 
Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Upon what ground does the right hon. 
Gentleman state that this is the desire 
of all sections of the Irish Representa- 
tives? I am not aware that any opinion 
has been expressed on the point. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understood that 
that was so, but perhaps I have mis- 
understood the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends. 

Mr. CARSON: And the hon. Member 
for Longford ! 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man has considered the fact that the 
Irish Registration Law is totally different 
from the English and the Scotch, and 
is most complicated at the present 
moment ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : The complication 
to which the hon. Member refers is a 
very good reason for trying to simplify 
the law. But I think the hon. Member 
should wait till he sees our attempt, and 
finds whether our provisions meet the 
Irish case before he takes objection. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the compli- 
eation to which I have alluded is the 
result of attempting to amend the Irish 
Registration Law in English Acts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of that. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I should 
like to ask whether the Bill will apply 
to England and to Ireland in the sense 
that it will establish the doctrine of one 
vote one value ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
must see that the time for raising ques- 
tions of that kind is when the Bill is 
brought in. 


HILLTOWN TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he will make inquiry as to the «esir- 
ability of establishing telegraph service 
with Hilltown, which is an important 
centre in the County of Down ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The question of 
an extension of the telegraphs to Hill- 
town was considered in 1891. It was 
then found that it would not be remunera- 
tive, and it could not, therefore, be carried 
out except under a guarantee, which was 
not forthcoming. I shall be glad to make 
renewed inquiry on the subject, and I 
will communicate the result to the hon. 
Member. 


FIRING IN HIGHLAND SCHOOLS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether his attention 
has been called to a statement, contained 
ina speech delivered at Staffin Skye on 
the 9th instant by the Rev. Duncan 
Mackenzie, to the effect that, although 
the Education Department had decreed 
the exaction of peats from children at- 
tending public schools to be illegal, he 
had repeatedly during this winter met 
young children of six and seven carrying 
peats to school ; and whether he will in- 
quire into this alleged infraction of the 
order of the Department ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN : The speech 
to which the hon. Member refers gives 
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no particulars, and does not state the 
name of any School Board in the district 
of which the rule has been contravened. 
If any such contravention is brought to 
my knowledge, I shall call the attention 
of the School Board to the rule. 


CULCH ON THE ESSEX FISHING 
GROUNDS. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has been informed of 
the recent collision between fishermen of 
Tollesbury and those of Burnham, in 
Essex, who were removing culch from 
the public fishing ground, to the great 
detriment of oyster culture ther20n ; and 
whether he is aware that the Crown is 
the owner of the soil of such ground ; 
and, if so, whether he will advise the 
putting in foree of the Crown rights to 
protect the public grounds from such 
depredation in future ? ; 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have heard 
with regret of the collision which has 
taken place between certain fishermen of 
Tollesbury and Burnham. It has not, 
however, as yet been possible to ascer- 
tain the full particulars of the occurrence 
and the precise locality from which the 
culch is alleged to have been taken, but I 
am making inquiries. 

Mr. DODD: Assuming that the 
Crown is the owner of the soil on these 
grounds, will the right hon. Gentleman 
enforce the Crown rights ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA ; I can say no more 
till I have the details before me. 


THE CANADIAN CATTLE TRADE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether the 
Colonial Department has communicated 
to him the representations of the Cana- 
dian Government as to the freedom of 
the Dominion of Canada from pleuro- 
pneumonia in cattle ; and, if so, whether 
he will issue an Order forthwith, allow- 
ing cattle from Canadian ports to be 
landed without being subject to slaughter 
or quarantine ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. GarpNer, 
(Essex, Saffron Walden) : I received the 
Papers to which my hon. Friend refers 
on Friday last, and I am giving my most 
careful consideration to the representa- 
tions by the Canadian Government which 
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are contained therein. There are, how- 
ever, one or two matters still upon which 
I wish to receive information from the 
Dominion Authorities, and until this is 
available I shall not be able to say 
definitely what course it will be my duty 
to take in the matter. I quite recognise, 
however, the desirability of my decision 
being made known at an early date, and 
I have written to the Colonial Office to 
ask that I may receive the information in 
question as speedily as possible. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman lay on the Table 
of the House the Papers relating to this 
matter ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: When I have 
received the answer from the Colonial 
Office I shall be glad to consider whether 
the Correspondence can be laid on the 
Table. 


GRESHAM UNIVERSITY DRAFT 
CHARTER. 

Mr.CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to bring in a Bill for giving 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Gresham 
University Draft Charter, or to take any 
other steps in relation thereto ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on the 
Gresham University Draft Charter are 
receiving the careful attention of the 
Government, but the question as to 
giving effect to them must depend to a 
certain extent upon the unanimity shown 
by the different bodies interested in 
accepting the recommendations. 


THE GUBERNADOR ISLAND FATALITY. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government of 
Marshal Peixoto have given compensa- 
tion for the deaths of the three British 
officers who were killed by the deliberate 
explosion of a magazine on Gubernador 
Island in November last ? 
*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The Brazilian Government have not 
given any compensation, but, as has 
already been explained, we have no 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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evidence to show that the explosion was 
an act of deliberation. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Has the request for compensation been 
refused by the Brazilian Government ? 

Sir E. GREY : I stated on a previous 
occasion in this House that the question 
of compensation would have to be dealt 
with when the civil conflict in Brazil 
came to an end. The only addition I 
can make to it is that we have no 
evidence it was an act of deliberation. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Are the Government prepared to press 
this question of compensation ? 

Sir FE. GREY: I have said the ques- 
tion of compensation is reserved to be 
dealt with when the present civil conflict 
comes to an end, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Then it is not settled yet ? 


Sir E. GREY: No. 


PAPERS ON SIAM. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs when the promised 
Papers with regard to Siamese affairs 
will be issued to Parliament ? 

*Sir ©. GREY : I can only refer the 
hon. Member to the statement I made in 
this House yesterday, and that we are 
waiting to lay the Papers until we are 
quite sure the proceedings connected with 
the alleged murder of a French official 
has come to an end. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
WITHDRAWALS. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he can state the number of Savings Bauk 
withdrawals by telegraph during each 
month since the introduction of the 
system, and the average interval between 
the application of the depositor and the 
payment of the sum withdrawn ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The new arrange- 
ments for withdrawing deposits by tele- 
graph from the Post Office Savings Bank 
came into operation on the Ist December 
last. The number of withdrawals in 
December was 1,228, in January 1,446, 
and in February 1,798, making a total 
for the first three months of 4,472 with- 
drawals. In 3,774 cases repayment was 
required on the sameday. The average 
inverval between the application of the 
depositor and the payment of the money 
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was 38 minutes in London, and between 
50 and 60 minutes for the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to whom Questions relating to the 
proceedings of the Charity Commissioners 
should he addressed pending the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Commissioner in 
succession to the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire ; and when such appoint- 
ment is likely to be made ? 

Tse CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
The appointment of a Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner in succession to 
the hon. Member for Merionethshire will 
very soon take place, and in the mean- 
time my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council will answer in 
the House of Commons questions con- 
cerning the Charity Commissioners. 


THE ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he is aware that no copy 
of the Army (Annual) Bill can be obtained 
in the Vote Office ; and whether he pro- 
poses to ask the House to read a second 
time a Bill which it has never seen ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CaAmpBeELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): I have ascertained that 
there are no copies to be obtained, but 
for the information of the hon, Member 
I may say—what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pointed out last night—that 
the Second Reading stage of the Army 
(Annual) Bill is exempt from the ordinary 
considerations. It is a stage which has 
never been opposed in this House, and I 
will repeat my promise of last night that 
the Committee stage will be put down 
after Easter. That is the proper occasion 
for making changes in the Bill, and on 
that stage the matter can be discussed. 
Copies of the Bill will, of course, be 
available for hon. Members before that. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Inasmuch 
as the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
ask us to read a second time a Bill we have 
not seen, will he undertake that the Com- 
mittee stage shall not be taken after mid- 
night, but at some hour when there may 
be adeyuate discussion ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Yes. 


SEA FISHERIES BILL. 

Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
bez to ask if the Government have yet 
considered the Report of the Sea 
Fisheries Bill, and when it is intended to 
introduce legislation ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on Sea 
Fisheries involve very important prin- 
ciples and also an International Conven- 
tion, and I am not prepared, in the 
existing pressure of legislation, to state 
at present when legislation on the sub- 
ject can be proposed. 


THE IRISH LAND ACTS. 

Mr. CARSON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland when he 
proposes to take the discussion on the 
Select Committee on the working of the 
Trish Land Acts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I quite under- 
stand the desire of the hon. and learned 
Member that this matter should not be 
rushed. I will undertake that the dis- 
cussion on the question of the Select 
Committee will not be taken before the 
first week after Easter. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

*THue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Sauttie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): I am 
sorry to have to ask the indulgence of 
the House, but I desire to make a state- 
ment partly personal to myself and partly 
affecting the Department which I repre- 
sent in this House. There is a letter of 
a very unusual character from a Member 
of this House (the Member for West 
Belfast) in The Times to-day. I have 
nothing to do with the first part of that 
letter, in which he refers to a Motion 
which stood in his name on the Navy 
Estimates for Monday and Tuesday 
nights. He says it was the only one 
passed over. I may remark that accord- 
ing to the Forms of the House there was 
only one Motion that could be put. That 
Motion was negatived. Hon. Members 
who wished to deal with other Motions 
duly rose in their place to catch the eye 
of the Deputy Speaker, but I do not 
know whether the hon. Member for 
West Belfast did so, or what measures he 
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took to call attention to the subject. The 
Motion was as follows :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the in- 
formation given to Parliament by the Parlia- 
mentary representatives of the Admiralty with 
respect to naval matters is misleading and un- 
satisfactory, aud is not calculated either to 
inform Parliament or to promote the welfare of 
the Royal Navy.”’ 

The hon. Gentleman, in his letter to 
The Times, says this— — 

“ What I desired to point out was briefly this 
—that without, I believe, one single exception 
every answer which has been given to me 
during the last eight months by representatives 
of the Admiralty has been absolutely at 
variance with the facts, has been calculated to 
mislead the House of Commons and the 
country with regard to important matters of 
fact, and has to my knowledge misled and 
misinformed many persons.” 

I think that the House will agree with me 
that the letter is of an unusual character 
for any Member of this House to address 
to a newspaper, and I do not know how 
many newspapers, with respect to the 
representative of a Government Depart- 
ment in this House. I am not going to 
discuss the matter now. I have given 
notice to my hon. Friend that I in- 
tended to take notice of his letter in 
the House to-day. I am sorry that the 
notice given was necessarily brief, and 
that he is not in his place. I wish 
to say, first of all, that before I give 
an answer to any question in this House 
I always endeavour to sift the matter to 
the bottom and obtain the best information 
that I can. Of course, I am dependent 
on the very trustworthy officials of the 
Admiralty for the information that I give 
to the House in reply to the numerous ques- 
tions put down. My hon. Friend alludes 
specially to an instance of a question which 
I answered in respect to the Royal Marine 
Division at Chatham. With regard to 
that particular instance, I had the 
advantage, I may inform the House, 
of seeing the Colonel Commandant at 
Chatham, and subsequently I saw the 
Deputy-Adjutant-General of the Royal 
Marines, and thoroughly satisfied my- 
self that the facts which I gave the 
House were correct. I saw the Deputy- 
Adjutant-General of Marines again to- 
day, and I am able to stand to the 
answer as not having been misleading, 
but absolutely accurate from beginning 
toend. I really do not need to say more 
than that, except this—that I was per- 
fectly prepared on Monday and Tuesday 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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evenings to meet my hon. Friend on the 
subject of his Motion, and if he will do 
that which I think should be done when 
au imputation of this kind has been made 
on any Member of this House, if he will 
bring the matter forward in the House, I 
shall be prepared to meet him and sub- 
stantiate the answers I have given. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
As a matter of indulgence, I should like 
to say that I am quite sure my hon. 
Friend did not impute to my right hon. 
Friend anything personal in the state- 
ment he has made as to the information 
being accurate. I believe he is not in 
London and has not received the notice 
forwarded as to this matter being men- 
tioned. When he returns, I have no 
doubt he will be prepared to offer an 
explanation, which I hope will be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
whether in the case of a Moiion being 
brought forward relative to the insuffi- 
ciency of the answers the right hon. 
Gentleman would procure an opportunity 
for discussion ? 

[No answer was given. } 


THE COOTEHILL GUARDIANS AND THE 
LABOURERS ACT. 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the majority of the Guardians 
of Cootehill Union have persistently re- 
fused to make a scheme for providing 
suitable dwellings and allotments under 
the Labourers Acts; whether several 
labourers have frequently asked the 
Local Government Board for an inquiry 
under the provisions of the amended 
Act; is the Local Government Board 
aware that three-fifths of the elected 
Guardians are -in favour of making a 
scheme ; and whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board, after the proceeding of the 
Guardians on 23rd February, will order 
an inquiry forthwith ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have been in- 
formed that the Guardians of this Union 
have up to the present time declined to act 
on representations made to them under 
the Labourers Acts. Complaints from 
individual labourers have occasionally 
been received by the Local Government 
Board, but it was only during this 
month that application was made for an 
inquiry under the provisions of Section 
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5 of the amended Act. The Board is 
not aware that three-fifths of the elected 
Guardians are in favour of making a 
scheme, but a proposal for such a scheme 
was defeated at a meeting of the Guar- 
dians by 13 votes to 11. The question 
of holding an inquiry in the district will, 
on the receipt by the Local Government 
Board of certain documents which they 
require to be furnished with by the 
Guardians, be considered. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): Is it not 
the case that in the Cootehill Union, as 
well as in the Bailyborough Union, there 
are a large number of non-elected ex 
officio Guardians who are opposed to the 
administration of these Acts; and will he, 
taking the serious reports as to the con- 
dition of labourers’ dwellings in these 
Unions into consideration, endeavour to 
increase the number of popularly-elected 
Guardians ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I will direct the 
attention of the Irish Local Government 
Board to the matter. 


THE DE FREYNE EVICTIONS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
compensation has yet been paid to those 
evicted tenants on the De Freyne estate 
whose goods were confiscated by mem- 
bers of the Constabulary ; and, if not, 
will he direct that no further delay be 
allowed to take place in the matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: My right hon. 
Friend the Chanceller of the Duchy, in 
reply to a question on the same subject 
on the 2lst of December, stated that 
inquiry had been directed with a view 
to ascertaining whether the charges pre- 
ferred against the police had any founda- 
tion in fact. These charges have been care- 
fully investigated on the spot by the Divi- 
sional Commissioner, who is the highest 
officer in the district, and he has arrived 
at the conclusion that there is no founda- 
tion for them. I concur in the opinion 
that the case against the police has been 
disproved after examining this officer's 
Report and the statements made by the 
persons concerned. It is'a fact, how- 
ever, that one constable was charged 
with larceny while on patrol duty. He 
pleaded guilty, was convicted and 
punished, and dismissed the Force. 
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THE IRISH CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will grant » Return of 
the number and names of the persons 
employed in the High Court of Justice 
in Ireland who have attained the age 
limit fixed for retirement in the Civil 
Service ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have given in- 
structions that a letter be written to the 
hon. Member stating there would be no 
objection to a Return of the kind asked 
for if moved for in the usual way. It 
will be necessary to substitute for the 
words following “ in Ireland” the words 
“above the age of 65 years.” 


Mr. HAYDEN: I will make that 
change. 


LOANS TO IRISH TENANTS. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will explain why a tenant 
farmer in Ireland, the Poor Law valuation 
of whose holding is £7, could obtain a 
loan of £50 from the Board of Public 
Works for the improvement of his holding 
two years ago, but cannot now obtain 
more than £21 ? 


*Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
It is true that for a certain period ante- 
rior to 1891 a tenant-farmer could have 
obtained a loan of £50 on a farm valued 
or judicially rented at £7, but this under 
conditions. The highest loan permitted 
since 1891 was £35, or five times the 
valuation or judicial rent, and a loan to 
that amount can still be obtained on a 
£7 holding if one of three conditions is 
fulfilled, namely: (1) If the landlord 
postpones rent to the Board’s loan ; (2) 
if satisfactory collateral security is 
offered ; (3) if the rent is so low as to 
be virtually nominal. If none of these 
conditions are fulfilled, the limit of the 
loan would be three times the valuation or 
judicial rent, but, as the minimum loan 
permitted under the Land Law Act is 
£35, no loan of £21 could be granted. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is it not inadvisable 
that the Irish people should be allowed 
to suffer owing to the action which the 
House of Lords have taken. Can the 
right hon, Gentleman afford the House an 
opportunity of considering the question ? 
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*Sir J, T. HIBBERT : We have been 
anxious to secure an amendment of the 
law by which the loan could be secured 
on the holdjng in view of the possibility 
of evictions. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : Were the altera- 
tions made in the conditions under which 
loans are now granted to Irish tenant 
farmers sanctioned by any change in the 
law ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The altera- 
tions were made on the authority of the 
Treasury. 


THE CONVICT MICHAEL WALSH. 

Mr. HAYDEN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland will he explain why it was 
that a convict named Michael Walsh was 
removed in a dying condition from 
Mountjoy Prison to the Mater Misere- 
cordia Hospital, Dublin, about a month 
since, receiving 15s. out of £3 10s, 
earned by him while confined, and that 
he was discharged in prison clothes, 
which he is still wearing ; whether it is 
usual to give prisoners civil outfit and all 
their earnings on discharge ; and, if so, 
why was this man differently treated ; 
whether he is aware that this man is 
anxious to go to his family in America ; 
whether it is usual to give discharged 
prisoners means to go to their relatives on 
discharge ; and will he order that suit- 
able clothes be supplied to this man at 
once, and that the balance of his earnings 
in prison be given to him, and that he 
will be provided with the passage fare to 
America when sufficiently recovered to 
undertake the voyage ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The General 
Prisons Board inform me that it is not a 
fact that the convict Walsh was removed 
to the hospital in a dying condition 
from Mountjoy Prison. The medical 
officer of the prison states that on the 
convict’s removal he was quite fit to be 
removed, though he was suffering from 
pneumonia. The gratuity payable to him 
was £3, not £3 10s. as stated in the ques- 
tion, and out of the former amount he 
received 15s. on his discharge, the custom 
being to hand to the convicts portion 
only of their gratuities on their discharge, 
and to remit them the balance when they 
have returned home. I think the hon. 


Member will see that there is some pru- 
dence in not paying the full gratuity until 
the prisoner has returned to his home. 


Mr. Sexton 
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The object of this arrangement is to pre- 
vent men suffering from reaction on their 
discharge after long imprisonment 
frivolously squandering the whole of 
their gratuities. He was not dis- 
charged in prison clothes, but in an out- 
fit of Irish tweed. He did not say to 
the Governor of the prison that he in- 
tended to emigrate. It is the practice 
to defray the expenses of the convicts to 
the place of their arrest or conviction, or 
any other place which they may select 
which would not involve greater expense. 
In the present case, Walsh has not 
applied for his travelling expenses, but 
as soon as he does so they will be pro- 
vided in the ordinary way. The Prisons 
Board have no funds at their disposal to 
defray the cost of his emigration to 
America, but 1 may add, however, that, 
in addition to the 15s. given to him on 
his discharge, the Governor handed 
over to hima sum of £5 private cash, 
which, though speaking from memory, I 
am inclined to think was sent him from 
America, 


LUNATICS IN BELFAST WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state the number of additional nurses 
and officials appointed to the lunatic de- 
partment of the Belfast Workhouse since 
lst November last ; also the number of 
deaths in the lunatic department since 
that date, and the number on which 
inquests have been held ; whether the 
epileptics are still kept in the lunatic 
department, and if the Local Govern- 
ment Board has instructed the epilepties 
to be so kept there ; whether, at a recent 
inquest on an epileptic who died in that 
department, held in Beifast, the coroner’s 
jury strongly protested against this prac- 
tice; whether he will state by what 
authority epileptics are placed there, or 
lunatics kept under restraint in the 
workhouse ; whether he is aware of the 
practice of exchanging patients carried 
on between the workhouse authorities 
and the Governors of the asylum at Bel- 
fast ; and if some inquiry will be made 
into the whole system in relief of these 
helpless afflicted persons ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I regret that I 
am not in a position to. reply to-day to 
my hon. Friend’s question, as I have not 
yet received from Ireland the Report for 
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which I have ealled. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the question will be put down for a 
future day. 


BALLINA LIGHT RAILWAY. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, in 
the construction of the Ballina and Killala 
Light Railway, a deviation from the 
deposited plans has been made—namely, 
in ending the line and erecting the ter- 
minal station at the Killala end, 250 
yards short of the point shown on the 
plans ; if so, why the line as constructed 
has been approved of by the proper 
authority, and whether that authority will 
now recall its approval and compel 
adherence to the deposited plans ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : It is provided 
in the Second Schedule of the Order in 
Council, paragraph 3, that the company 
shall construct the— 

“railway in accordance with the deposited 
plans and sections, as modified by the working 
plans and sections,” &c. 

The line is constructed in accordance 
with these latter, which have received 
the approval of the Board of Works. 
The change of the station site was made 
because, in the opinion of the Board, the 
new site was more convenient for the 
town, more economical as regards con- 
struction, and better facilitated the work- 
ing of the line. 


TOWN PARKS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord: Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware of the 
general dissatisfaction in Ireland, par- 
ticularly in Ulster, with reference to the 
present state of the law relating to town 
parks; whether his attention has been 
called to the decision of the Land Com- 
mission in the case of Mrs. Letitia 
M‘Cann, tenant, and the Marquess of 
Downshire, landlord, wherein the village 
of Dundrum, County Down, which had a 
population of only 372 in 1881, was 
decided to be a town to which the ex- 
emption from the benefits of the Land 
Acts applied ; is he aware that the Land 
Commission had previously decided that 
Dundrum was not such a town at the 
passing of the Act ; whether he is aware 
that the Cowper Commission recom- 
mended that the exemption should not 
apply to any town under a population of 
5,000, and that the late Government 
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accepted in the House of Commons, in the 
Land Act of 1887, an amendment provid- 
ing that the exemption should not apply 
where the population was under 2,000 ; 
and whether some steps will be taken to 
preserve to tenants in towns in Ireland 
their property in such lands held outside 
the towns ? At the same time, I may ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware of the large number of tenants in 
Ireland whose holdings have been ex- 
empted from the benefits of the Land Acts; 
whether his attention has been called to the 
case of Mr. John Robb, of Belfast, tenant, 
and the Marquess of Downshire, landlord, 
where the Land Commission decided to 
fix an extra renton the improvements 
made by the tenant, without any contri- 
bution from the landlord, on the ground 
that such improvements were too good 
for the holding ; and whether the terms 
of Reference to the proposed Committee 
will be so extended as to include inquiry 
into the eases now excluded by the de- 
fects of the Land Acts, but which are 
equally entitled to the benefits which 
these Acts were intended to confer on all 
the farmers of Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the Judicial Commissioner is at pre- 
sent absent from Dublin hearing fair rent 
appeals. There has not been sufficient 
time to communicate with him in the 
country since the questions were put on 
the Paper, and, therefore, I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will postpone them. 

Mr. SEXTON : I should wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether cases 
of the class referred to in these questions 
would not come within the scope of the 
proposed Committee to inquire into the 
working of the Land Acts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: | have not con- 
sidered that question, and I would rather 
not answer off-hand. 


BELFAST ASYLUM. 

Mr. M‘*CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that a 
strong feeling exists among the Governors 
of the Belfast Asylum in+ favour of 
having the asylums of Belfast and County 
Antrim managed under one Board of 
Governors, as suggested before the Com- 
mittee of this House on the Belfast 
Asylum Bill; and whether, considering 
the advantages to the patients likely to 
arise from this course, the Local Govern- 
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ment Board will take into consideration 
the advisability of carrying it out ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that at a recent meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Belfast Asylum a pro- 
posal to consider a scheme for the 
management, under the joint control of 
the Town Council and the Grand Jury, 
of the present city asylum and the new 
county asylum for Antrim was negatived 
by 10 votes to7. Under the provisions 
of the Belfast Asylums Act (1892), 
which constitute the city and county 
separate asylum districts and requires 
the appointment of separate Boards of 
Governors, it would not be competent 
for the Board of Control to sanction the 
re-amalgation of the two districts ; but 
the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums, I 
may observe, ure of opinion, so far as 
their judgment goes, that the amalga- 
mation of the two districts would not be 
advantageous. 


THE EVICTIONS ON LORD DILLON’S 
ESTATE. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary a question of which I 
have given him private notice. Is he 
aware that eviction proceedings were 
commenced yesterday agaiust the entire 
population on a portion of Lord Dillon’s 
estate in County Roscommon; that 
although many of the tenants were not 
in arrears of rent, yet several families 
were evicted ; that three of these families 
have been refused re-admission even as 
caretakers ; were the police present at 
the evictions; were the forces of the 
Crown used for the purpose of protecting 
emergencymen engaged in throwing 
down houses; and will the right hon. 
Gentleman, in order to prevent further 
proceedings of this kind, endeavour to 
have the Second Reading of the Evicted 
Tenants Bill taken before Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not in a 
position to give an answer in detail as to 
the transactions that took place yester- 
day. I am aware generally that these 
proceedings were announced, and that 
police protection was required, and was 
granted, as the law obliges us to do. 
The particulars about so many families 
having been evicted, and so forth, I 
cannot answer, as there has not been 
time for me yet to receive any details, 
The police, I presume, were present at 
the evictions. The forces of the Crown 


Mr. M‘Cartan 


{COMMONS} 
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have not been used to protect emergency- 
men in throwing down houses in other 
cases, nor will they in this. I cannot 
say whether we shall have the Second 
Reading of the Evicted Tenants Bill 
taken before Whitsuntide, but, of course, 
I shall do the best I can to press the 
measure forward. 


ADJOURNMENT (EASTER). 
Resolved, That this House at its rising this 
day do adjourn till Saturday next, and at its 
rising on Saturday do adjourn till Thursday, 
29th March. That on Saturday, as soon as the 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill has been 
d, Mr. Deputy Speaker do adjourn the 
ouse without Question put.—(Zhe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [21st March] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1894-5 (VOTE ON 
ACCOUNT). 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,199,768, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charges for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1895, 
viz. :—[See page 78% | 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that although he had no desire to 
detain the House for many minutes, yet 
he wished to call attention to one or two 
matters which he was precluded from 
mentioning on the preceding day by the 
Rules of the House. In the first place, 
he wished to ask his right hon. Friend 
the new First Commissioner of Works if 
he would consider the advisability of 
appointing a Select Committee with 
regard to the offices in Parliament 
Buildings. He thought the dining, 
smoking and other rooms might very well 
be re-arranged, and if the whole question 
could be systematically considered by a 
Select Committee having the plans of 
the building before it, and if, too, some 
of those now residing on the premises 
could be induced to give up their 
residences, changes greatly in the interest 
of the general convenience might be 
effected. Many improvements were 
required, especially in connection with 
the Reporters’ Gallery and rooms. Some 
sanitary matters also required attention, 
and he therefore hoped he would receive 
a promise that this question should be 
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considered even if no definite undertaking 
were forthcoming that a Select Com- 
mittee would be appointed. The next 
matter to which he wished to refer was 
as to the Commission instituted by Act 
of Parliament in 1812 for the manage- 
ment of business connected with the 
House of Commons. So far as he could 
understand, that Commission had not 
been in the habit of meeting. Certainly 
it did not, under these circumstances, do 
much harm, but of course it did no good, 
and he would suggest the appointment of 
a Select Committee to deal with the 
question. There were precedents for 
this course, such Committees having sat 
in 1833, 1835, 1836 to 1849, and it need 
not therefore be suggested that the 
appointment of another Committee would 
be an undue interference with the Act of 
Parliament constituting the Commission. 
Of course, a very different state of affairs 
to that existing in 1812 now prevailed. 
At that time there were many offices 
which were now non-existent. Officers 
were allowed to appoint deputies to do 
their work for them, and there were 
extraordinary methods of paying them. 
But that had all now been altered, and 
simple business arrangements were the 
rule. But the great fault of the present 
system was that there was apparently no 
one who had control over or could answer 
questions in the House relative to these 
matters. He wauted to know if the 
Government would allow a_ Select 
Committee to be appointed later on 
to consider the question? He thought 
that some of the lower class of 
officers in the House of Commons— 
the men at the bottom of the list— 
were not properly paid at the pre- 
sent moment. This was a matter that 
ought to be considered, with the view of 
paying them a little better for the amount 
of work they did. He had intended to 
have a discussion upon the appointment 
of the Kitchen Committee and the nomi- 
nation of the Members the other night, and 
he thought the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had promised that the Motion for 
its appointment would be brought on at 
a reasonable hour. As a matter of fact, 
it had been brought on exactly at 12 
o'clock. He found that a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to deal with the 
subject of refreshments in the House in 
1849, although the Kitchen Committee 
was then in existence, and he did not see 
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why asimilar course should not be adopted 
now. There was, he found, general com- 
laint with regard to all sorts of things. 
PLaughter.} Hon. Members might 
laugh ; but if they wanted all the things 
enumerated, from cabbages to cham- 
pagne, he could enumerate them for 
them. He had been asking for some 
years that the Kitchen Committee should 
issue a balance-sheet. He had placed a 
Notice on the Paper on the subject, and 
the late Chairman (Mr. S. Herbert) of 
the Committee had told him that he 
would object to giving any balance- 
sheet. The Committee made a Report 
about the end of December, and since 
then they had not held any further 
meetings, but had allowed the kitchen 
and refreshment-rooms to run them- 
selves. He wanted to know why they 
should not have a detailed balance- 
sheet. For a number of years the 
House had been voting £1,000 a year to 
the Committee, and they were, there- 
fore, entitled to a balance-sheet. But 
whether they voted money or not, 
they had a right to an account of the 
receipts and expenditure of anything 
connected with the government of the 
country or the management of the House, 
with the exception of the secret service. 
He was of opinion that the Secret Ser- 
vice Fund should cease to be secret, but, 
however that might be, he wanted to 
know why the proceedings of the Kitchen 
Committee should be on a par with the 
Secret Service Fund. Was there any- 
thing that should be hidden or concealed 
from hon. Members? Was there any- 
thing that was wrong going on? His 
experience of the munagement of public 
funds told him that as surely as there was 
secrecy there was something to conceal. 
He should like some assurance from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
would allow a Return to be made, 
whether the Kitchen Committee liked it 
or not. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I would point out to my hon. Friend that 
the Kitchen Committee and other Com- 
mittees do not stand on the same footing 
as Her Majesty’s Government. We are 
here to be attacked and denounced, and if 
we conceal things of course it is supposed 
there is something wrong. That is our 
mission in life. 
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*Mr. A. C. MORTON: 
attack the Government. I said the 
Government always gave particulars. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I would point | 


out that the Kitchen Committee is a 
gratuitous Committee, whose Members 
are kind enough to give their services to 
this House. We are extremely grateful 
for those services. 
I am quite sure, as well as they can, and 
when they have taken a great deal of 
trouble on our behalf I am not disposed 
to criticise or interfere with them. If a 
Return is not made I think it is entirely 
within their competence to deal with the 
question. The Government, however, 
are not responsible for the Kitchen Com- 
mittee or for the viands which they 


supply. I disclaim all responsibility 
for the action of the Kitchen 
Committee, although as a Member 


of the House and a Member of the 
Government I wish to tender my thanks 
to them for the trouble they have taken. 
As regards the accommodation in the 
House, my right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works will answer my 
hon. Friend’s observations. On the sub- 
ject of that celebrated “* Commissioner,” 
my hon. Friend has at length got hold of 
the right Minister by the ear. I am the 
Minister who am the Commissioner. The 
real truth is that these matters are sub- 


stantially conducted by the Speaker, the | 


First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
have been no formal meetings, but every 
matter affecting the officers of the House 
has to be settled by the three persons I 
have named. I am not aware myself of 
any ground for complaint. If the House 
is dissatisfied with the arrangements 
made respecting the staff of this House 
they can deal with the matter when the 
ordinary Vote is taken. I do not think 
there is any occasion for any complaint 
of the kind. J think the arrangement 
satisfactory, and I am not aware that the 
majority of Members have any reason to 
distrust the method by which the present 
system is administered. If my hon. 
Friend is, however, able to make out a 
ease for inquiry that is another thing. 
My hon. Friend apparently has in view 
a rise of salaries. Of course, he cannot 
expect the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to sympathise with such a proposal, 


{COMMONS} 
I did not} 


They do their work, | 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON: I only re- 
| ferred to those officers who are at the 
_ bottom of the list. 

Str W. HARCOURT: I know 
nothing myself of any matter in regard 
_to the organisation of the staff of the 
|House which is not satisfactory, and 
therefore, as at present advised, I cannot 
see that there is any particular occasion 
| for action. 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstons, Leeds, 
W.) : I came down to the House prepared 
/to answer a question that was to have 
| been put by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Central Sheffield (Colonel Howard 
| Vincent), and to say that, having regard 

to the statements made by my right hon. 
Friend the present President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
| Lefevre) last year, and to what, I think, 
is the prevalent feeling in the House at 
| the present time, I shall be prepared, on 
the part of the Government, to assent to 
the appointment of a Committee to con- 
sider the general question of the accom- 
modation of the Members of this House. 
No doubt, that Committee will be able to 
take cognisance of the points raised by 
'my hon. Friend. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : That Com- 
mittee will have power to consider the 
whole question ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE : Yes, that 
is SO. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
| ston) said, he regretted that the question 
/of the increased grant.to the Kitchen 
| Committee had been raised at a time 
_ when everybody was anxious to get away. 
| Some time ago a question was raised as 
;to the advisableness of abolishing the 
| “tipping ” of waiters in the dining-room. 
[Cries of “Ob!”] He was sorry that 
anyone should express dissent, because 
to him and to some others the question 
was of great importance. He had never 
known a body of men who lived on 
“tips” who had anything like manliness 
or independence about them. When a 
Sub-Committee was appointed a short 
time ago it was decided that before a 
serious attempt was made to abolish 
“tipping ” the waiters should have their 
wages raised. A deputation then waited 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir W. Harcourt), who promised to 
grant £1,000 in addition to the £1,000 





already annually granted, on condition 
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that the “tipping ” system was abolished. 
The wages of the waiters had since been 
raised 1s. a day all round, but the 
“tipping” system still continued in 
existence. As the condition on which 
the extra grant was promised had not 
been carried out, he felt himself justified 
in joining bis hon. Friend in protesting 
against any increased grant being given 
from the Imperial Exchequer until that 
condition had been faithfully and honour- 
ably fulfilled. A body of hon. Members 
continued to tempt the waiters by 
offering “ tips,” and some of the waiters 
had told abominable falsehoods, to the 
effect that they had not had their wages 
raised and that they were being made 
martyrs of. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would say that the extra 
£1,000 should not be granted unless 
“tipping” were abolished, he (Mr. 
Cremer) would be glad to withdraw any 
further opposition to the Vote. As to 
the question of a balance-sheet, it seemed 
to him that when the House voted money 
for any purpose it had a right to know 
how that money was expended, and ever 
since he had been a Member of the 
Kitchen Committee he had urged that-a 
financial statement should be made by 
the Committee. This had not yet been 
done, but he hoped hon. Members would 
insist upon having it done, especially if 
an increased grant were made. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he did 
not see why money should be voted by 


Parliament to the Kitchen Com- 
mittee at all. Hon. Members ought 
to pay the full price for their 


teas and dinners. The Chairman of the 
Kitchen Committee (Mr. S. Herbert) two 
years ago when the question was dis- 
cussed said he would take the money 
voted by Parliament and spend it as he 
liked without giving the House any state- 
ment as to how it had been spent. If 
hon. Members voted money to themselves, 
as they were doing in this case, an account 
of the way in which it was spent ought 
certainly to be given. He hoped the 
Committee would be able to abolish 
“tipping” by paying the waiters proper 
wages. He begged to give notice that 
when the Vote was taken he should 
oppose the grant of an extra £1,000. 
The Kitchen Committee did not tell 
Members what the money was for. 


Mr. CREMER : Yes they do. The 
money was asked for to enable us to 
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increase the wages of the waiters and to 
abolish the system of “tipping.” My 
complaint is that the wages have been 
increased 1s, a day and yet the system of 
“ tipping ” still prevails. 

Dr. CLARK said, the House had 
never been told what the money was for ; 
whether it was for wages or whether it 
was needed because the price of teas had 
been reduced from 9d. to 6d. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he desired to call attention to what, 
as reported, seemed to him to have been 
a very unprovoked attack by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 
on one of Her Majesty’s Judges in Ire- 
land on that day week. The statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which he 
thought were entirely unfounded, had led 
to a good deal of discontent amongst 
many people in Ireland, and were calcu- 
lated to weaken the administration of the 
law in that country. 


Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. and learned Member will not be in 
Order in dealing with that question. 


Mr. CARSON said, he was sorry he 
could not refer to the subject, but he 
would call attention to the administration 
of the law in the County of Clare, out of 
which the matter arose. Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, at the last Clare Assizes, 
pointed to what seemed to be a very 
alarming state of facts with reference to 
the administration of the law in that 
county. The House was asked to vote 
a very large sum for public prosecu- 
tions in Clare,and he (Mr. Carson) 
wished to point out that those prosecu- 
tions had hitherto proved absolutely 
abortive for the purposes for which they 
were instituted. Since the present Go- 
vernment came into Office there had been 
three Assizes held in Clare. At the 
Spring Assizes in 1893 seven cases were 
tried—a very small number compared 
with the amount of crime there had been 
for the previous six months in the 
county. Out of the seven cases there 
was only one conviction. Mr, Justice 
O’Brien, referring to this fact, said that 
the law had entirely failed to Lring the 
offenders to justice in spite of every care 
and vigilance used to attain the result. 
On the matter being brought before the 
House the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
made some very disparaging remarks 
about Mr. Justice O’Brien. He (Mr. 
Carson) rather thought the right hon. 
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Gentleman afterwards regretted having 
made those remarks. It must be re- 
membered that Mr. Justice O’Brien 
was the one Judge in Ireland who, owing 
to the arduous duties he had had to per- 
form, was obliged to have police protection. 
It was to be deprecated that a Cabinet 
Minister, a Minister of the Crown in- 
terested in the administration of the law 
in Ireland, should in any way lend him- 
self—even assuming there were any 
grounds for so doing—to an attack on a 
Judge under such circumstances as these. 
This Assize passed over, and the Summer 
Assizes came on when the trials were 
before an entirely different Judge. He 
had not the figures before him of what 
took place on that occasion, but in the 
Summer Assize of 1893, so far as he could 
recollect, there was not, in any important 
case, any conviction, and Mr. Justice 
Gibson said that in trying cases there 
they were engaged in a solemn comedy, 
and that such a travesty was perfectly 
melancholy. At the Assizes which had 
just closed Mr. Justice O’Brien said that— 
“It was not possible to bring any criminal 
case into that county without it resulting in 
open contempt of the law.” 
The net result of these three Assizes at 
Ennis was that there was no important 
conviction, and only three altogether. It 
might be said that he had omitted to 
mention that at Cork, under the Winter 
Assizes Act, there had been 11 Clare 
cases and seven convictions. But what did 
that prove? It proved that when they 
had a change of venue and tried Clare 
cases elsewhere, they got a fair percentage 
of convictions, and he could not under- 
stand a stronger argument for putting in 
force those powers of change of venue 
which still existed than the argument 
that at the recent Winter Assizes 
at Cork they got seven conviec- 
tions out of 11 cases, because the 
eases had been taken from the intimida- 
tion that existed in the County of Clare. 
He thought that when the Judges in 
Ireland were bold and free enough to 
draw the attention of the Executive of 
the country to the failure of juries to 
carry out the law, which, he said, came 
within the duty of the Judge—when 
they had the courage and boldness to do 
this, and had the manliness to discharge 
their duty, so far from being met with 
any opprobrium from those who were 
entrusted with the supervision of law 
and order, they ought to receive the 


Mr. Carson 


{COMMONS} 
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commendation of those who were in high 
quarters. He could not imagine anything 
more likely to lead to a recrudescence of 
crime or to disrespect of the law than 
attacks on Judges, and the right hon, 
Gentleman would best consult his own 
dignity and the material welfare of Ire- 
land if, instead of attacking Judges when 
they were compelled to draw attention 
to the failure of Juries to do their duty, 
he would back up the Judges and try to 
find some method by which crime might 
be punished and the law respected. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has so concluded his remarks that 
I have no right to complain in any way; 
but I say, in what the hon. Gentleman 
has had to say about Clare, I really fail 
to see what point he has brought against 
myself or Her Majesty’s Government. 
He evidently intended torefer to aremark 
or two which I had occasion to make on 
the Charge of Mr. Justice O’Brien the 
other day, but into that we are not 
allowed to-day to go. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has gone over ground 
which has already, I should have 
thought, been abundantly traversed ever 
since the present Government came into 
Office; the state of Clare has 
received more attention from this House 
than almost any other factor in regard to 
the condition of Ireland. I think there 
were four or five elaborate Debates on 
Clare last year, and I do not think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has adduced 
one single new consideration throwing 
any light whatever on the attitude the 
Government ought to take up. I have 
not by me the figures as to the convictions 
in the County of Clare, but I will take 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s account 
as substantially accurate. It is no doubt 
lamentably true that out of the total 
number of offences of a certain kind com- 
mitted in the County of Clare very few 
persons are made amenable. It is further 
true that at the Winter Assizes at Ennis, 
in the County of Clare, there have not 
been as many convictions as the Crown 
would desire, or as any impartial person 
might have hoped for, but, if my recol- 
lection is right, the four cases in which 
the jury failed to convict were not cases 
of that particular crime as to which, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman knows, 
miscarriage of justice almost systemati- 
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this. The hon. Member talks of the 
prosecutions that have been proved 
abortive since we came into Office, but I 
believe I should have no difficulty in 
showing, if I had the figures by me, that 
we have been as successful in securing 
convictions in the County of Clare, that 
we have obtained as good a percentage 
as was the case with the late Government. 

Mr. CARSON: We never got any 
in Clare, and gave up trying them there. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Well, I will take 
my own ground, and that, if I may say 
so, is the ground on which I take the 
liberty of quarrelling with the line taken 
by the learned Judge at Ennis. It 
cannot be denied that the state of 
Clare has since December last shown a 
marked and decided improvement. Now, 
the learned Judge seemed to deny that 
proposition, and I would undertake to 
say that there is not a single man of 
authority and responsibility in Clare, 
beginning with the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county himself, and ending with the 
humblest private constable, that there is 
not one person with the means of judging 
and forming a responsible opinion, who 
would not tell you that the state of Clare 
shows a decided and remarkable improve- 
ment. In the month of December there 
were only four agrarian offences in the 
County of Clare. I do not make any 
boast of that. I never like to make any boast 
about Clare, because there might be a 
recrudescence of crime in Clare next 
month or the month after; but what I 
complained of was, that instead of con- 
gratulating the county on the improve- 
ment that had taken place, and which had 
undoubtedly taken place in Clare during 
the last four months, instead of congratu- 
lating the Grand Jury on the position of 
the county or of saying nothing about it, 
the learned Judge unfortunately thought 
it his duty to represent the state of the 
County of Clare as rather showing no 
improvement. I say it is not the duty 
of a Judge going Assizes to express 
opinions upon the general social state of 
the county, when those opinions are in 
entire disaccord with the views of those 
who are responsible for what goes on, 
and whom, I contend, from the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county down to the 
humblest private constable, will show 
there has been a marked improvement. 
The hon. and learned Member made some 
remarks in vindication of Mr. Justice 
O’Brien himself. I have nothing to say 
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against those remarks; he is the last 
Judge on whom I would wish to pass 
any hostile criticism ; but when the hon. 
and learned Member says we ought to 
be careful in criticising the action of 
Judges bold enough and free enough to 
express their opinions, and that when we 
do that we are tending to disparage the 
administration of the law, then I dis- 
tinctly and diametrically differ from 
the hon. and learned gentleman. There 
are many Judges on the Irish Bench who 
dislike and condemn these general social 
Charges, and think that a Judge would 
do far more to bring the administration 
of the law into respect if he steered as 
clear as he possibly could of disputed 
ground and political controversies. It is 
the Judge who imports into his Charge, 
which ought to be cold and judicial, poli- 
tical considerations, and who identifies the 
administration of the law with a certain 
set of political opinions which tends to 
make the administration of the law sus- 
pected and disregarded. Ido not think 
I have passed over anything calling fora 
reply. If it had been in Order, I should 
have been prepared to justify every re- 
mark I have made, by reference to chap- 
ter and verse upon the Charges of Irish 
Judges. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
that yesterday he had, by the Rules of 
the House, no opportunity of referring to 
matters which he wished briefly to deal 
with. The first matter had reference to 
the Fishery Board. It would be in the 
recollection of the House that the ques- 
tion of trawling off Ross-shire and the 
Island of Lewis had been brought up time 
after time during the existence of the 
present Government. He had brought it 
forward himself, and had been told there 
was no money in connection with this 
work. The fishermen had been told that 
they ought to report any trawlers they 
might see to the official of the Board at 
Stornoway. But how could these men 
be expected to walk 30 or 40 miles ? 
A gunboat, the Foxhound, had been sent, 
which could steam only six or seven 
knots, while the trawlers could go at 12; 
and, moreover, it lay in Stornoway Har- 
bour for weeks because it could not face 
the weather, which, however, did not 
keep the steam trawlers idle. Last year 
he found that £1,409 odd was returned 
to the Treasury by the Fishery Board, 
and he hoped that the Secretary for 
Scotland would this year take care 
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that the whole of the money granted 
was expended in connection with the 
work of the Fishery Board, and mainly 
in connection with trawling. He wished 
also to refer to the Board of Supervision. 
A few years ago the Secretary for 
Scotland admitted it was a very unsound 
and badly-managed Board, and required 
new construction. He would like to 
know whether anything had been done 
in that direction, or was it going on in 
the same sluggish fashion. He would 
also like to know whether Sir Donald 
MeNeil was connected with the Board, 
and whether he was not the same man 
who associated himself very actively, 
two or three years ago, with the colonisa- 
tion scheme, which was a scheme pro- 
moted by commercial speculators? He 
would not, however, deal further with 
the Board of Supervision, which was a 
very unsound and a very corrupt Board 
to-day [Cries of “Oh!”] It was 
shockingly bad, and so corrupt that the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of it in that 
manner. 

*THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : No, never. 

Mr. WEIR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that it was unsound 
and badly managed. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: But you 
said corrupt. 

Mr. WEIR said, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman did not say it was corrupt he 
(Mr. Weir) did. Then there was a very 
large item for law charges. When he 
had spoken on these in connection with 
Highland matters, the Lord Advocate 
had shown the greatest ignorance of the 
geography of the Highlands. When 
he showed that a man had to travel on 
foot, in connection with a poaching case, 
from 30 to 35 miles to Dingle, and the 
same distance home again, the right hon. 
Gentleman persisted in saying it was 
only a distance of six or eight miles. He 
would really appeal to the Government to 
furnish the right hon. Gentleman’s Office 
with an ordnance map, in order that these 
stupid blunders might not be made. 
Further, he had occasion to ask what 
number of Gaelic-speaking Sheriffs, Pro- 
curators Fiscal, and other officials there 
were in the Highlands; he asked for a 
Return, and was told it was not in the 
public interest that it should be supplied. 
What was there that it was necessary to 
keep dark? But he had obtained the 
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information in spite of the right hon- 
Gentleman, though he did not think that 
Members of the House should be called 
upon to spend their time, their energies, 
and their money in getting information 
that was available to the Departments of 
the Government. He hoped that the 
Lord Advocate and the Secretary for 
Scotland when other appointments were 
made of Sheriffs in the Highlands would 
take care that Gaelic-speaking men were 
appointed, and that Edinburgh advocates 
should not be pitchforked into these posts 
by the Lord Advocate, men who had no 
knowledge of Gaelic or of the customs 
of the people of the Highlands. He did 
not think it was right that the Highland 
people should be treated in this manner. 
Perhaps to-day he might get some ex- 
planation as to the caseof John MacLean. 
This was an old man who was 80 years 
of age, and on the 19th of July last he 
was charged with allowing trout to get 
into his net. [Laughter]. It was not 
a laughing matter. If the trout was ear- 
marked as the property of the landlord, 
then the fisherman could give instrue- 
tions for it to keep out of his 
net. This man was not summoned 
to Dingle, a distance of 30 or 35 miles, 
until winter time, and that could only be 
in order that he might be convicted in his 
absence, as it would be impossible for him 
to walk that distance in the winter. 
That was how the Lord Advocate 
allowed these matters to be conducted in 
the Highlands of Scotland. He found 
that three of the Sheriffs received £450 
for services to the Board of Supervision 
—he supposed £150 each—and he wished 
to know why they were on the Board 
of Supervision at all, when what was 
wanted were men with a knowledge of 
sanitary matters, and not lawyers? Talk 
about tipping in the dining-room of the 
House of Commons! why tipping was 
carried out by the sanction of the right 
hon. Gentleman to an alarming extent. 
Even the fiseals were paid by salary and 
commission, What did they get com- 
mission on ; was it the number of conviec- 
tions they managed to secure, or what 
was it? Perbaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man would tell them what they paid 
these Commissions for? The whole 
system, it appeared to him, of the 
administration of the land in the High- 
lands was one of trickery and jobbery. 
*Sir G. TREVELYAN was certainly 
surprised that any gentleman should 
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have accused him of having charged the 
Board of Supervision with being corrupt. 
He should have as soon expected to hear 
Mr. Speaker rise in his chair and charge 


Army 


the officers of this House in being 
corrupt. He never used, with regard 
to the Board of Supervision, any of 


these adjectives. He said that the 
members of the Board of Supervision did 
their duty with great knowledge, ex- 
perience, zeal and energy, but that the 
system was one which was not well 
organised, and that he intended to alter 
the system by a Bill which he proposed 
to introduce on Monday week next. The 
hon. Gentleman referred to the want of 
protection against trawing in the Western 
Highlands. But in England there was 
no protection at all. In Scotland that 
sort of protection existed, but was 
deficient in quantity. In no case could 
they expect to have a gunboat, or steam 
launch, or police launch, every 20 or 30 
miles along the coast so as to obviate the 
necessity of the fishermen keeping their 
own eyes open, so as to report illegal 
trawling to the ministers of justice, who 
existed for the purpose of receiving 
complaints of private individuals on land 
and sea alike. It was not the case at 
all that this system had failed in being 
efficient, because quite recently a fine of 
£50 was inflicted on a trawler ia these 
seas, and any case brought before a 
Procurator Fiscal would be looked into 
carefully. It was quite true that a sum 
of money had been taken to provide an 
additional steamship for protective pur- 
poses this year, but it was impossible for 
him to break through the well-recognised 
financial system under which the Go- 
vernment was carried on, and because 
there was £1,300 or £1,400 unexpended 
on a Vote of £20,000 or £30,000 to seize 
that money, and utilise it for a purpose 
quite different to that for which the 
money was obtained. As regarded the 
complaints of the hon. Member about 
justice in the Highlands, he did not 
know even what the hon. Member 
meant. He had no notion what the hon. 
Member meant by saying that Sheriffs, 
Deputy Sheriffs, and Procurators Fiscal 
lived by the process of tipping and 
pilfering. When he knew that he wonld 
inquire into the matter, but until then 
he should not do the Sheriffs and Pro- 
curators Fiscals the ill compliment of 
defending them against the accusation of 
tipping and pilfering. His own belief 
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was that the general administration of 
justice in the Highlands was, on the 
whole, trusted by the great mass of the 
population, and to their judgment he 
left it. 


Resolution agreed to. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—(No. 116.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
wish to oppose the Bill, but he did wish 
to say that his right hon. Friend pro- 
mised that the Bill should be obtainable 
in the Vote Office before 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have explained that. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON was aware of 
this, but was not satisfied with the ex- 
planation that had been given. It was 
all very well to say they ought to allow 
the Bill to be read a second time without 
Debate. As he understood it, the Bill 
concerned the comfort especially of the 
private soldiers, and whether the Go- 
vernment liked it or not they would be 
compelled in the future to take more 
notice of the comfort and convenience of 
the private soldiers than they had done 
before, because even if the soldiers could 
not vote their friends could. Now that 
the franchise had been extended the 
friends of the soldiers would take more 
interest in such questious, and would in- 
sist that in future the soldiers should be 
better looked after. As the Bill largely 
concerned their welfare, comfort, and 
perhaps even their lives, they ought, 
before the Second Reading, to know if 
the Bill contained any new matter. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My hon. Friend has asked me whether 
there is any new matter in the Bill this 
year. There are only two or three 
Amendments of a purely verbal kind, 
merely of this nature—to insert the year 
1893 instead of the previous year where 
reference is made to some previous Act 
of Parliament which was altered last 
year. There is just one exception to 
these verbal Amendments. My hon. 
Friend the Memberfor Roxburgh brought 
forward a Motion last year enabling 
soldiers to be assisted by counsel when 
they were tried before District Courts 
Martial. I have promised to introduce a 
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word or two in order to carry out that 
which was obviously the intention and 
the wish of the House. That is entirely 
in the direction of extending the comfort 
and welfare of the soldiers, so that I do 
not think the hon. Gentleman will ob- 
ject. That is the only alteration. The 
main point is this—this is a Second 
Reading which affirms the principle that 
the law is to be applied to a certain 
number of soldiers and marines of the 
numbers voted by Parliament. The 
question before the House is the principle 
of the Bill. When we come to the Com- 
mittee stage my hon. Friend may raise 
any objection he likes, but this is not the 
time to do so. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES did not 
think, after the undertaking which had 
been given that they should have a 
proper opportunity of discussing the Bill 
on the Committee stage, that there should 
be any opposition tothe Second Reading. 
Atthesame time, hedid not quite agree that 
the Second Reading of a Bill of this kind 
should be considered absolutely a matter 
of couree, 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not say so. If the hon. Gentleman 
objects to applying military law to the 
whole force of the Crown, that is the point. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
was, of course, rather a serious matter, 
because it deprived nearly 250,000 of our 
subjects of their civil rights. He did 
not say it was not a thing to be done, 
but it was a serious thing, especially in 
the case of a Bill the Second Reading of 
which was to be passed sub silentio, and 
which had not yet been printed. He 
thought, however, that upon this 
occasion the Bill should be allowed 
to pass the Second Reading in con- 
sideration of the undertaking that in 
Committee there should be a proper 
opportunity of discussion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 29th March. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the urban sani- 
tary districts of Bristol, Dover, Henley-upon- 
Thames, Idle, Nottingham, Padiham and 
Hapton, Tunbridge Wells, and Wells (Somer- 
set), ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter 
Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 122.] . 


Mr, Campbe!l-Bannerman 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time upon Saturday. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Four o'clock till Saturday, 


~oee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 24th March 1894. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indisposi- 
tion :— 
Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL, 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, he had a few remarks to make rela- 
tive to the Ordnance Vote. He hoped 
the Secretary for War would take care 
that in the future some substantial 
alterations were made in the maga- 
zine rifle (Mark I.) and not the miser- 
able changes which he had indicated im 
answer to questions in June last. He was 
sorry the Secretary for War had no 
technical and practical knowledge of this 
work. If he had possessed that know- 
ledge he certainly would not have de- 
scribed as alterations the miserable 
changes that had been made in the 
rifle, and he would have realised how 
necessary it was to reduce the friction 
now so marked a feature in some parts 
of the rifle. He questioned whether the 
magazine rifle was made as cheaply as it 
might be. The system vf maintaining 
two factories, each only partially working, 
was extravagant. Irrespective of the 
double charges for establishment, rifles 
could be made more cheaply at Enfield 





than at Birmingham, and he therefore 
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suggested that the factory at Enfield 
should be kept in full operation, and that 
that at Sparkbrook should be used as a 
reserve factory. Why was the Spark- 
brook factory being maintained, and how 
was it that an order for 15,000 magazine 
rifles had recently been sent there ? Was 
this a sop to Cerberus? Hitherto hon. 
and right bon. Members for Birming- 
ham had been very loquacious in regard 
to the Sparkbrook factory? Wag there 
now a conspiracy of silence? People 
would have their opinion as to that, and 
would be asking, Were the Members for 
Birmingham masters of the situation ? 
Was the War Office controlled by the 
Cabinet or by the Members for Birming- 
ham? If by the Cabinet, then why were 
not the magazine rifles made at the 
factory where the expense was the least ? 
They ought to have only one factory— 
that at Enfield. It might suit the Secre- 
tary for War to seud the work to Bir- 
mingham, but it would not suit the tax- 
payers. It was not business; but he was 
not surprised at that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War had 
no commercial experience. Again, he 
hoped the Bagot Street repairing shop 
would be closed, and he must ask how 
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it was that 54,000 rifles were to be 
sent there to be “browned.” That, 
surely, was not the work of a 
repairing factory. Now he came 


to the Navy. He was glad to see 
present the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
who was about to engage an additional 
number of men for his Service. He 
wanted to impress upon him that he 
ought not to gather these men from the 
slums of our great cities. There were 
many meu available for the Service who 
were, so to speak, “ to the manor born” ; 
they were men born on our sea coasts, 
and he thought it very regrettable that 
the Admiralty should lose sight of such a 
magnificent recruiting ground as was 
presented by the Island of Lewis. If 
they would only send training ships there 
they would get the best possible material 
for the Navy, and officers and men could 
do good work, instead of wasting their 
time at Sheerness or Chatham, or in 
some of the Mediterranean ports. It 
would be far better to send them North, 
where they would breathe fresh air. 
The officers might not be invited to so 
many balls and tennis parties, but they 
would become very much healthier, and 
would be all the more fit for work if 
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ever required for active service. Now, 
he understood that the Marines had not 
yet been provided with the Martini- 
Henry rifle. Why was that? Surely 
they ought to have the best possible 
weapon, seeing that they formed part of 
our first line of defence. When our new 
ships were completed and sent out to 
show the greatness of this great Empire we 


-hoped the crews would be properly armed, 


and that officers and men would not be 
allowed to spend their time in idleness. 
They were told that a certain personage 
was strolling about finding mischief for 
idle hands, and he was sure his right hon. 
Friend would net encourage that. Let 
him, then, see that the men did not waste 
their time in southern ports while their 
ships were rotting in harbour, and let him 
send them on cruises in the Northern 
Seas, which would keep them fit for work 
and the machinery of their ships in proper 
order. They might, too, be supplied 
with Maxim guns to deal with the sea 
thieves who so infested the Northern Seas. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he had one or two observations to 
make. [Cries of “Oh!”] He should 
like to take this opportunity of congratu- 
lating Ministers on the improvement 
which he saw had taken place. He never 
saw so many Ministers attending Prayers 
before. This question between Spark- 
brook and Enfield had been before the 
House previously, and it was found that 
the rifles could be manufactured at Enfield 
for much less than at Sparkbrook. That 
had been proved. He did hope that, after 
having gone to the expense of building 
most splendid works at Enfield, the Go- 
vernment would make the best and most 
use of them. In this £10,000,000 there 
was included part of a very large increase 
in the National Expenditure—between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000. They had 
not had any proper time to debate that, 
and he did not suppose they would have 
very much opportunity during the 
Session. He always noticed that when 
the Government had got the money 
there was not much time given for 
discussion. The Government had not 
actually got this money yet, and he hoped 
that when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed means to produce it, 
he would take care that it was not to be 
dragged out of the pockets of the poorer 
classes of the United Kingdom, but that 
the incidence of taxation would be fairer 
in the future than in the past, This 
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was not a matter that he wanted to 
detain the House upon. [Cheers and 
eries of “Oh!”] It would be. well for 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen to remem- 
ber that these cheers were very much 
out of place. Hon. Members if they 
liked could take this opportunity of 
making their remarks. They had a 
right to take an opportunity which was 
given to them by the Constitution of the 
country, of the House, and of the Go- 
vernment, as the guardians of the rate- 
payers’ inoney, to criticise the proposals 
of the Government. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppett-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The hon. Member for 
Ross-shire and the hon. Member for 
Peterborough have seized this oppor- 
tunity, to the obvious inconvenience of 
Ministers and Members and the officials 
of the House, to bring up certain subjects 
for the discussion of which there has 
already been abundant opportunity during 
the week or 10 days that have elapsed 
since the beginning of the Session and 
for the discussion of which there will be 
ample opportunity hereafter. I cannot 
conceive anything less convenient than 
the course which has been taken. I, of 
course, have had no definite answer at 
this moment that I can give to the hon. 
Member for Ross-shire that can be 
supported by facts and figures on the 
subjects which he has brought forward. 
With regard to the magazine rifle, 
the hon. Member has said that I 
have no technical knowledge. It is a 
very good thing that I have no tech- 
nical knowledge, because this is a matter 
in which a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing—as we sometimes see 
exemplified. All I can say of the new 
rifle is that, in the first instance, it has 
the whole approval of those skilled 
technical men who conduct the Govern- 
ment manufactories, and, in the next, 
that in practice it has been found to 
work well, and to answer all the 
necessary requirements in the hands of 
the soldiers who use it. I rely upon 
the opinion of these two classes of men 
who have technical knowledge in sepa- 
rate ways, and I am bound to say that, 
as they do not point out any serious 
faults, I am willing to accept the 
Weapon as a satisfactory one. As to 
the matter of the Birmingham manu- 
factory, we had that discussed only two 
or three days ago. My right hon. 
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Friend who sits behind the hon. Member 
knows what has happened with regard 
to it. There is a possibility of further 
discussion when the Army Estimates 
come on at a later period, and I do not 
think it necessary to delay the House 
upon it now. I may say the same with 
regard to the points raised in regard to 
subjects with which the Secretary to 
the Admiralty has to deal. He will be 
ready. to answer any point at a proper 
time other than at the present. To-day 
we have met to pass the Third Reading 
of this Bill, and Members having come 
here at great inconvenience—not Mem- 
bers of the Government only, but other 
Members—to discharge that duty, and 
being anxious to do that, and having 
the one desire to get away as soon as 
possible, I am sure I should be ill 
consulting their feelings if I said any 
more now. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of 22nd March, Mr. Deputy 
Speaker adjourned the House until 
Thursday 29th March without Question 
put. 

House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


before One o'clock, till Thursday, 
29th March. 


SNR 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 26th March 1894. 


ADDRESS. 

The Queen’s Answer to the Address of 
Monday the 12th instant reported ; and 
Address and Answer to be printed and 
published. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XX XIX. con- 
sidered (according to Order), and dispensed 
with for this day’s Sitting. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 1) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; Then 
Standing Order No, XX XIX. having been dis- 
pensed with) Bill read 2*; Committee nega- 

tived ; Bill read 3*, and passed. 

House adjourned at half past Four 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 29th March 1894. 
v 





COMMISSION. 
The following Bill received the Royal 
Assent :— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1). 
House adjourned at half-past Three 


o'clock, to the 9th April next, at 
a quarter-past Four o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 29th March 1894. 





MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,—Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 1) Bill, without any 
Amendment. 

Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned :— 


ROYAL ASSENT. 
Mr. Derury Speaker reported the 
Royal Assent to,— 


1, Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Act, 
1894, 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
The Vice Chamberlain of the House- 
hold reported Her Majesty’s Answer to 
the Address as followeth :— 
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: “I thank you for your loyal and dutiful 
; Address. 


You may rely on My cordial co-operation in 
your endeavours to promote the well-being of 
My people in all parts of My Dominions.” 


QUESTIONS. 


IRCHESTER RAILWAY FATALITY, 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) : On behalf of the hon. Member for 
East Northamptonshire, I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been called to the in- 
quest, on 8th March, on the body of a 
platelayer, named Cross, who was 
knocked down and killed at Irchester, 
on the Midland Railway; whether he 
has observed that it appears from the 
evidence that a curve in the line anda 
bridge prevented Cross from seeing in 
| time the engine which struck him down ; 
whether previous accidents of a similar 
character have occurred in the same 
locality ; what precautions are taken on 
the Midland line for the protection of 
platelayers under such circumstances ; 
and whether he will have an inquiry 
made by a Board of Trade Iuspector into 
the circumstances ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 

or, TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): My attention has been 
called to the accident in question. I 
-understand that the railway is on a 
slight curve only, the radius being 70 
/chains, and that there is no bridge or 
other obstruction to the view of the line 
in the direction of Bedford for the dis- 
tance of about 400 yards from the point 
where Cross was working. The Mid- 
land Company have Rules for the guid- 
ance of their servants, and one of them 
(347) is specially directed to men work- 
ing on the permanent way. A coroner’s 
inquest has been held, and the coroner 
reports that a jury of practical men, one 
of whom had been an engine driver, re- 
turned a verdict of accidental death. 
The Board of Trade have been in com- 
munication with the Railway Company 
on the matter, and I have come to the 
conclusion that further inquiry would 
not throw any additional light on this 
sad occurrence. 
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THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Maustield) : I begto ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education when Mr. Austie ceased to 
act as a Charity Commissioner; and 
whether, by the terms of his appoint- 
ment, he was appointed as a permanent 
Commissioner, or only as a temporary 
Commissioner in connection with the 
administration of “ The City of London 
Parochial Charities Act, 1883 ” ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I am informed that Mr. 
Austie ceased to act as a Charity Com- 


missioner on the 30th of September, | 


1892, being the day on which the 
extended period prescribed by the City 
of London Parochial Charities Act, 
1883, for the duration of the powers and 


duties vested in, or imposed upon, the | 


Charity Commissioners by that Act, 
expired. Mr. Austie was appointed a 
Charity Commissioner under the power, 
given to the Crown by the above-men- 
tioned Act, of appointing paid Charity 
Commissioners to hold office during the 
pleasure of the Crown, and his salary as 
Commissioner ceased to be paid on the 
expiration of that Act as thereby pro- 
vided. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
with reference to the recent Return of 
Charities within the County of London, 
the trustees of which have omitted 
during five years to transmit to the 
Charity Commissioners copies of the 
annual accounts of the charities as 
required by law, whether the Commis- 
sioners have taken any, and what, steps 
to obtain compliance with the law ; and 
whether any, and what, steps have been 
taken by the Commissioners in the case 
of numerous trustees of charities in 
other parts of the Kingdom who, during 
the same period, have omitted to transmit 
copies of their accounts to the Commis- 
sioners ? 


Mr. ACLAND: I am informed that 
the Charity Commissioners have taken 
steps to procure the Return of the 
accounts of the charities in question, 
and have already received the accounts 
in several cases; and that in every case 
in which such an omission is brought to 
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: the notice of the Charity Commissioners 
a compliance with the law is at once re- 
quired and enforced. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION FOR VOLUN- 
TEER OKFICERS. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware that great difficulty has recently 
been placed in the way of Volunteer 
officers, who are anxious to make them- 
selves efficient, at Wellington Barracks, 
Hythe, and other Military schools ; that 
one officer of the lst Volunteer Battalion, 
Royal West Kent Regiment, who ap- 
plied early in February for admission to 
Wellington Barracks in March, was 
refused on the ground that the school 
was full in March, and on subsequently 
| applying for April was informed that in 
April there would be no school at all; 
and that another officer in the same 
regiment, who applied last December for 
admission to the School of Musketry at 
Hythe for any month in 1894, was 
refused on the ground that there were no 
vacancies at Hythe in 1894 at all; and 
whether he will consider the possibility 
of giving increased facilities to Volun- 
teer officers of obtaining military in- 
struction ? 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamppBeL_- BaANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : Referring to the specific 
instances quoted, the officer who wished 
to attend at Wellington Barracks in 
March, when there was no vacancy, has 
been informed that he can attend the 
April class. At the Hythe School of 
Musketry the only vacancy available in 
1894 for the Militia and Volunteers of 
the Thames District was filled before 
| this application was received. Speaking 
generally, the numbers which can be 
taken at the several Schools are neces- 
sarily limited; but, subject to those 
limits, there is every desire to afford 
Volunteer officers all possible facilities 
for making themselves efficient. 





SEA FISHERIES. 

Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): 1 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has yet considered the 
Report of the Sea Fisheries Committee ; 
and whether, and when, he intends to 
propose legislation in pursuance of its 
recommendations ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I regret that, 
having regard to the number of measures 
proposed by the Government, I am 
unable to promise legislation on this 
subject at present. 


STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg. 


to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether the proposed Committee on the 
structure and arrangements of the House 
of Commons will have power to inquire 
into the want of proper accommodation 
for Representatives of the Press ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Gravsrone, Leeds, 
W.): Yes, Sir. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON COMMISSION, 

Sir A. ROLLIT: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
and when, it is intended to propose legis- 
lation in pursuance of the Report of the 
University of London Commission, and 
what will be the general character of 
procedure in reference to the subject ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
It is impossible to introduce legislation 
in pursuance of the Report of the Uni- 
versity of London Commission this 
Session. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AND THE 
SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY— 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the indulgence of the 
House while I make a very brief personal 
explanation. On Thursday last the 
Secretary to the Admiralty made a refer- 
ence to me in this House. It would be 
quite out of place for me to go into the 
subject-matter of that statement. I wish, 
however, to say that my absence from 
this House was a misfortune which no 
one regretted more thau myself. I 
recognise the courtesy of the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty in giving me 
notice of his intention ; but owing to 
what was perhaps the necessarily short 
character of that notice, I did not receive 
it till the following morning. I desire 
nothing better than to have an oppor- 
tunity of stating my case before this 
House, but I fear from the reply given 
to the hon. Member for King’s Lynn by 
my right hon. Friend that I shall not be 
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allowed such an opportunity. I must, 
therefore, endeavour to state elsewhere 
what [ should have preferred to state in 
this House. I may add that, despite the 
very categorical statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I still find 
myself so sharply at issue with him that 
I do not feel justified—taking the view I 
do of what is the public interest in this 
matter—in allowing a misunderstanding 
of this kind to remain unexplained. I 
can only repeat, as my right hon. Friend 
seems to think otherwise, that this is in 
no sense a personal matter with me, and 
no hon, Member can point to a word of 
mine which justifies such a belief. I 
thank the House for its indulgence in 
hearing me, and I trust I have made it 
clear that it is by no wish of my own 
that I failed to support the exact terms 
of my Motion. 


THE ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford): 
Is it proposed to take the Army (Annual) 
Bill to-night ? If so, after what hour 
will it not be proceeded with ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked if 
there was not a distinct understanding 
that up to the 29th of March no con- 
tentious business should be brought 
forward, and if the Secretary of War had 
not violated that understanding before 
Easter by getting the Second Reading of 
the Army (Annual) Bill without notice 
and before the Bill itself had been 
printed ? He further inquired whether 
the Government really intended that 
night to proceed with this most con- 
tentious piece of business before hon. 
Members had had an opportunity of 
putting down Amendments to it ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
replied, that if there was any general 
feeling in the House, or any feeling at 
all, against the Committee stage of the 
Army (Annual) Bill being taken that 
night, it would not be taken. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN, 
Ronald Craufurd Munro Ferguson; 
esquire, for the Leith District of Burghs. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Loss or THE “ Port YARROCK.” 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON, Mem- 
ber for Middlesbrough, rose in his place, 
and asked leave to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of 
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discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, “ the loss of 
life caused by the loss of the British 
sailing vesse! Port Yarrock;” but the 
pleasure of the House not having been 
signified, Mr. Deputy Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the 
Motion to rise in their places, and less 
than 40 Members having . accordingly 
risen :— 

The House proceeded to the Business 
of the Day. 


Equalisation of Rates 


MOTIONS. 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : I have to 
ask leave to bring in a Bill to make 
better provision for the equalisation of 
rates as between different parts of London. 
This measure, I may explain, is the same 
measure which was introduced last 
Session by my right hon. Friend now 
Secretary of State for India. The Bill 
of last Session was introduced with a 
short statement on the understanding that 
anything like a general discussion should 
be deferred till the Second Reading, a 
stage which was not reached not because 
of any opposition on the part of hon. 
Members, but simply for want of time. 
On this occasion I propose to defer any 
general statement to the Second Reading, 
and the Government will endeavour to 
put down the Second Reading for as 
early a day as possible. We have every 
desire for the fullest discussion, for we 
regard the measure as one of great im- 
portance, and will endeavour at the 
earliest possible moment to carry it into 
law. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make better provision for the Equalisation of 
Rates as between different parts of London.” — 
(Mr. Shaw- Lefevre.) 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought the House was entitled to hear 
something more concerning this measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them it 
was exactly the same Bill as was intro- 
duced last year, but that Bill was not 
discussed, and it would only have been 
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courteous to the House to at least have 
stated the general line on which it was 
framed. They were certainly all agreed 
that there should be some re-arrange- 
ment of the system of local taxation in 
London ; but it was a peculiar thing to 
bring in a measure of this great im- 
portance, which affected a larger popula- 
tion than did the Home Rule Bill, with- 
out a single word of explanation. The 
Bill raised many questions which no 
doubt were more or less matters of 
detail and would be better discussed 
when the Bill had been printed, but the 
general question involved that of the re- 
arrangement of the whole system of Metro- 
politan taxation, and was so important 
that he thought London had not been 
treated with due respect by the introduc- 
tion of the Bill without a word of ex- 
planation from the Minister in charge. 
They ought to have some general idea 
of the Bill before they read it a first 
time. Although they desired that the 
burdens of local taxation should fall 
more lightly upon the poorer districts, 
they realised that a re-arrangement would 
have to be made with great care or else 
the general burden might be made more 
heavy in the future than it had been in 
the past. What had -to be guarded 
against was the danger that drawing 
from a common fund would lead to ex- 
travagance, which would ultimately in- 
crease the burden of the rates even in 
the poorer districts. He had the honour 
to represent in that House a district in 
which there had been extremely careful 
administration of local funds and in 
which the average expenditure was lower 
than in other poor districts. Probably 
this Bill would at first have the effect of 
reducing the rates even in that district, 
but he feared that ultimately the system 
of drawing upon a general fund would 
produce higher expenditure and greater 
extravagance with consequently increased 
burdens on the unfortunate ratepayers 
that he therefore held that they ought 
to be informed what safeguards were 
provided in the Bill against these evils. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
No doubt there are a great many ques- 
tions in this Bill which constitute proper 
matter for discussion. But the other day, 
when the question of First Reading was 
mentioned, I ventured to make an appeal 
to the House, which I understood to be 


( London) Bill. 
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favourably responded to from both sides 
of the House, aud it was that there 
should be no discussion on the First 
Readings of Bills. It is almost unknown 
to have anything in the nature of a First 
Reading discussion on the introduction 
of private Members’ Bills, and until very 
recent times it was extremely unusual to 
raise discussion on the First Reading of 
Government Bills that were not in the 
proper sense of the term highly contro- 
versial, like the Home Rule Bill and the 
Bill for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Bills of the character now proposed it 
has not been the custom to discuss on the 
First Reading. The House has suffered 
greatly from want of time to transact its 
business, and to make a practice of dis- 
cussing Bills on their introduction will 
have a prejudicial effect. I am not speak- 
ing merely in the interests of this Go- 
vernment, for it is equally in the interests 
of both sides of the House and of any 
Government that Bills of this character 
should be laid on the Table without dis- 
cussion and that debate should be 
deferred to the Second Reading. In the 


interests of the business of the House and | 
of all parties who might be responsible | 


for legislation, I venture to appeal to the 
House not to discuss at this stage a Bill 
on which they are not fundamentally 
divided. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : I will so far respond to the 
appeal which the right hon. Gentleman 
has just made as to refrain myself from 
discussing the Bill at this stage. It is 
true the Bill was introduced last year 
and that there was some little discussion 
upon it, but I would remind the right hon, 
Gentleman that we have practically 
abolished discussion on two stages of 
Bills—on going into Committee and on 
the Report stage. Therefore, we can 
searcely be bound by the procedure in the 
past when discussion on these stages 
was allowed. I agree generally with 
what the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated, but I make this reservation. 
There were good reasons last year for 
discussing Bills on the Motion for First 
Reading, because it was evident that 
those Bills were introduced mainly to 
show the intentions and indicate the pro- 
gramme of the Government, and because 
there was no prospect of the Bills reach- 
ing the Second Reading stage. There- 
fore, the First Reading was the only 
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opportunity the Opposition had of show- 
ing what was their attitude towards the 
measures of the Government. This is a 
new Session, and, without being autho- 
rised to say so, I venture to think that, 
if more Bills are introduced without a 
prospect of* their being brought to the 

Second Reading, it will be the duty of 
the Opposition to discuss them on the 
First Reading. In this case I do not 
wish to prolong the discussion upon the 
Bill itself. I only desire to enter this 
caveat as regards the general principle 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman, 
I have no wish to assume an unfriendly 
attitude on the present occasion. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, he 
wished earnestly to appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill to 
allow some considerable and sufficient 
interval between the First and Second 
Reading to enable the Local Authorities 
of London to consider and express their 
opinions on the Government proposal. 
Although there was some little discussion 
on the measure last year, it was under- 
stood that, in consequence of the pressure 
of highly controversial business, there 
was a great likelihood that the Bill would 
be dropped after the Second Reading, 
and therefore it did not receive the con- 
sideration it required. The right hon. 
Gentleman might rely on the _ co- 
operation of hon. Members in pass- 
ing the Bill into law, but he must 
bear in mind that the practical 
merit of the measure depended on its 
details, which were nevessarily of a com- 
plex nature, and it was therefore desir- 
able that the Local Authorities which had 
practical knowledge of the subject 
should have ample opportunity of con- 
sidering the details before their Repre- 
sentatives were asked to give an opinion 
on the Second Reading. 

*“Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he wished to support the 
appeal of the hon. Member for Chelsea, 
for he very much doubted whether the 
Local Authorities were so well acquainted 
with the provisions of the Bill as the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think. 
The hon. Member for Islington had 
asked some very pertinent questions, 
and he regretted that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not thought fit to 
give any answer, which he might have 
done in less time than he had occupied in 
stating his reasons for giving none. He 
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would like to remind the Leader of the 
House, too, that there was a great deal of 
difference between Government Bills and 
private Members’ Bills. Progress with 
the latter could practically be stopped 
by any Member or section of Members. 
Opportunities for rejecting private Mem- 
bers’ Bills were, in his opinion, ample ; 
but Government Bills stood in a more 
favourable position, and he there- 
fore thought it was desirable to have 
a discussion on the First Reading. 
It was impossible for Members to be 
always present in their seats, and, there- 
fore, if there was a discussion and a vote 
taken immediately, a great many Mem- 
bers would have to give their votes 
without having heard that discussion. 
They were told that most of the districts 
in the Metropolis were favourable to the 
Bill, which was not surprising consider- 
ing that its effect would be to reduce the 
rates in most parishes and to increase 
them in a few. But then they had 
to consider the question whether it 
was fair to a district which, by 
economy and prudent management, had 
kept down its rates that it should not 
be allowed to continue to derive the ad- 
vantages following from that manage- 
ment. If they had two districts, one of 
which had managed its affairs with 
economy and care, and another district 
which had not been so fortunate before 
they made a prudent district contribute 
to the other, they ought to have clear 
and conclusive reasons. In the present 
ase no such reasons had been given. 
There might be cousiderable safeguards 
in the Bill, but they bad not been indi- 
cated ; and it was quite clear that unless 
there were some safeguards the re- 
sult might be that, although there 
might be at first a diminution in the 
rates throughout the greater part of the 
Metropolis, the sense of responsibility 
and the feeling for the necessity of 
economy would be weakened and the 
rates eventually be generally increased. 
He iid not see why they should stop at 
the Metropolis in this matter. Why not 
allow the proposal to be carried out in 
other districts ? In too many cases they 
legislated for the Metropolis in a hurry 
and on the spur of themoment. Last 
Session, with no notice to London, with 
no opportunity for the Local Authorities 
to consider what was being done, this 
House introduced clauses into a Bill 
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which not only entirely altered the 
management of the Metropolis generally, 
but placed it upon a different footing 
from that which prevailed in other large 
cities. He joined in expressing regret 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not 
thought fit, on the introduction of the 
Bill, to give them some statement as to 
the character of the measure. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 5.) said, 
he would express a hope that this period 
of consideration would not be too long. 
This was the same Bill as the Bill of last 
Session, and he remembered that there 
was a large amount of literature which 
reached him from the Local Authorities 
it in the shape both 


bearing upon 
of Petitions against it and of 
recommendations in its favour. As 


far as Islington was concerned—{Mr. 
BartLey : South Islington.] No ;— 
Islington ; he spoke for the whole parish, 
for the Vestry had itself passed a 
resolution and sent him a Petition 
in favour of the Bill—he »elieved they 
were generally in favour of the Bill, and 
that it would help them to do what 
they had been doing steadily ever since 
the London Health Act was passed for 
the benefit of its own district and the 
general health of the community, and it 
was desired that the measure should 
receive early consideration. Having 
regard to the fact that the Session was 
of doubtful duration and that the Bill 
was introduced last Session and was lost, 
and inasmuch as he was prepared to 
support it on behalf of his constituency, 
he hoped the interval would not be too 
long. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he did not want to go into 
the particular merits of this Bill, which, 
apparently, there was no very great 
desire to subject to exhaustive discussion 
at this stage; but he must make a few 
remarks with reference to what had 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to the general principle 


of the House reserving to _ itself 
the right to discuss measures on 
the motion for their introduction. 


He must remind the House that formerly 
there were five stages in which a Public 
Bill was subjected to discussion in the 
House as to its principles—the introdue- 
tion, Second Reading, the Motion for 
the Speaker to leave the Chair, the 
Motion that the Bill, as amended, be 
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considered, and that the Bill be read a 
third time. While those five opportuni- 
ties remained it was usual to waive the 
first of them, and, generally speaking, 
in dealing with Bills of a not very con- 
tentious character, it was usual to leave 
the remaining four stages for the discus- 
sion of their principles. But now that 
the opportunity had been removed from 
Members of discussing the principle of 
a Bill except upon the Second and Third 
Reading, he thought the House had been 
very wise in reserving to itself the right 
which, he hoped, it was distinctly under- 
stood they did reserve—to discuss Bills 
upon the Motion for their introduction. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Walter Foster, and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 124.] 


CONCILIATION BILL, 
MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I ask leave, Sir, to intro- 
duce a Bill to make better provision for 
the settlement of labour disputes. I 
think it may be regarded almost as a 
non-contentious measure by all sections of 
the House. [Mr. J. Lowrner: What 
is it about ?] My right hon. Friend says 
he does not know what it is. If he will 
allow me I will supplement what I have 
to say by a few preliminary remarks, 
This Bill, in substance, was before the 
House last Session, but I shall be very 
happy to state to the House shortly the 
provisions of the measure, and when I 
have done that I hope we shall allow the 
Bill to proceed as rapidly as we possibly 
can with a view to its speedily becoming 
law. The Bill of last year gave no 
powers of initiative to the Board of 
Trade, but the present Bill does, and to 
that extent it differs from the previous 
Bill. It states that— 

“ Where a difference exists or is apprehended 
between an employer or any class of employers, 
or between different classes of workmen, the 
Board of Trade may, if they think fit, exercise 
all or any of the following powers :—First, to 
inquire into and report the cause of the differ- 
ence, 


Then, it may go further: it may invite 
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the parties to meet together by them- 
selves, or through their representatives, 
under the presidency of a chairman 
mutually agreed upon or nominated by 
the Board of Trade, with a view to an 
amicable settlement of the difference. 
That is precisely following the lines that 
were taken with regard to the coal dis- 
pute last year. So far, that is an addi- 
tion to the Bill of last year. The Board 
of Trade may also take the initiative, and 
where there seems to be a deadlock may 
intervene and endeavour to bring the 
parties together and constitute a Board 
with a view to an amicable settlement. 
The next clause is simply to take power 
to appoint a conciliator or Board of 
Conciliation in the case of any difference. 
As in the foregoing section, the Board 
of Trade, on the application of any em- 
ployer or workmen interested, and after 
taking into consideration the cireum- 
stances, may, if it thinks fit, set up a 
Board of Conciliation in that district in 
order to deal with the special dispute. 
That can only be done, as in the Bill of 
last year, on application to the Board of 
Trade either by the employer or em- 
ployed. There is a sub-section which 
says— 
“Tf it is agreed or arranged ” 

—this goes beyond conciliation— 

“to refer any such difference to a person ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, or to two or more 
persons, one of whom is to be appointed by the 
Board of Trade, the Board of Trade may, if it 
think fit, make an appointment accordingly ; ” 
that is to say, the Board of Trade may 
appoint an arbitrator ; and it is proposed 
that it shall keep a list of persons who 
are willing to act in that capacity. 
There are many men at this moment in 
England who for the last 20 years have 
been doing admirable service as arbi- 
trators or umpires. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of those services, 
Mr. David Dale, for example, has been 
engaged in this work for more than a 
quarter of a century, and has done the 
noblest service to the industries of the 
country. So has Dr. Spence Watson, 
and in the last Report he presented he 
stated he had just issued his 50th award, 
and that never in a single iustance had 
any award been disputed, and others I 
might mention—Sir Rupert Kettle and 
Members of this House—who have done 
excellent service in this way, and who, 1 am 
sure, will allow their names to be placed 
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on aroll, or a list of honour, as men who 
are willing to give their impartial services 
for the promotion of conciliation. I see 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James) sitting in his place. 
We all know what he has done in the 
shoe trade during the last few years, his 
admirable services, and the success with 
which he has intervened in disputes 
in Lancashire, Leicestershire, Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire ; 
and how he has prevented again and 
again the most serious outbreaks of in- 
dustrial war, so to speak, in that great 
trade. Clause 3 gives power to aid in 
the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion. In any districts where disputes are 
frequent, and adequate means do not 
exist to deal with them, the Board 
of Trade may appoint a person or 
persons to inquire into the condi- 
tions of the mischief and to confer 
with the employers and employed, with a 
view to aiding and assisting the bringing 
into existence of a Board of Conciliation. 
Practically, the object of this Bill may 
be summed up as a Bill to call, as far as 
possible, Boards of Conciliation into 
existence, to assist their organisation 
with such information, and such Rules, 
Regulations, and methods as have proved 
successful in the past, and to record and 
publish their decisions. It is part of 
their business to do all this to give proof 
of their usefulness and to enlist intelli- 
gent public opinion on their side. The 
fourth clause simply provides that there 
shal! be a register of Conciliation and 
Arbitration Boards kept by the Board of 
Trade. The fifth clause requires that 
there shall be an annual Report made to 
Parliament of the work of these in- 
stitutions. When we consider the vast 
mischief accruing to the industries of 
this country from labour disputes, I think 
we shall all agree that anything that can 
be done by this House to give sanction, 
aid, and assistance to institutions of this 
kind will be of the greatest pessible 
benefit. The number of disputes re- 
corded by the Labour Department during 
1893 was 638, involving more than 
600,000 persons. Of these, 525 ended 
during the year, of which the result is 
known, and the workmen were successful 
in 229 cases, involving 400,000 persons ; 
they were partly successful in 110 cases, 
involving 140,000 persons; and they 
were wholly unsuccessful in 186 cases, 


Mr. Mundella 
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involving about 70,000 persons. It is 
impossible to consider the mischief 
that was caused to the industries of 
this country by the coal dispute of 
last year without our doing whatever 
lies in our power to minimise such evils. 
The mischiefs which accrued from that 
dispute did not terminate when the dis- 
pute was ended. We know that our 
supremacy in industries is no longer in 
dispute. We have fierce foreign com- 
petition. We cannot afford these in- 
dustrial wars. The effect of them is that 
our competitors find new customers, and 
trade once diverted into a new channel 
does not easily revert to the old one. At 
least we lose some of it, and our people 
in consequence suffer miseries, starvation, 
and a load of debt, which are always the 
consequence of long-continued strikes. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of London (Sir J. Lub- 
bock) has a Bill before the House on 
behalf of the Chambers of Commerce, and 
I know he desires larger compulsory 
powers, to take evidence on oath, and to 
compel the production of books, &e. 
When we come to the Second Reading 
I hope we shall have an opportunity of 
discussing the desirability of extending 
the Bill, or otherwise ; but I am quite sure 
the right hon. Gentleman’s object is the 
same as that of the Government—to 
facilitate, as far as possible, the introduc- 
tion of pacific measures rather than in- 
dustrial war, and to minimise the mis- 
chief which at present results from strife 
between capital and labour. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make better provision for the settlement of 
Labour Disputes.”—(Mr. Mundella.) 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he was very glad the right hon. 
Gentleman had enlarged the scope of 
his Bill as compared with what it was 
when introduced last year, and he should 
be very glad to co-operate with the right 
hon. Gentleman in making it as effective 
as possible. He had had some experi- 
ence in thismatter. He hoped, however, 
that facilities would be giveu for discuss- 
ing the broader question put forward in 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Lubbock), because, after all, the 
Bill of the Government was only a 
tentative measure. They wanted to go 
a little further. They wanted to put 
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into motion two Acts of Parliament 
already on the Statute Book, neither of 
which, for some reason or other, had ever 
been applied to labour disputes. But 
anything that could be done to induce 
both employers and employed to settle 
their differences by a system of concilia- 
tion—and, if that failed, by arbitration— 
would certainly receive his support. 


Tae Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, he would like 
to say a few words in answer to what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said as to the 
Bill of last year being treated as con- 
tentious. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I beg pardon ; 
I made no statement about the Bill of 
last year being treated as contentious. 


THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that he hoped this 
Bill would not be considered contentious. 
[Mr. MunpeLta: Hear, hear!] He 
thought that observation meant that the 
Bill of last year was treated as conten- 
tious. He, for one, pleaded guilty to 
having used the ordinary Forms of the 
House to prevent that Bill being taken 
at an unseemly hour because he and his 
friends thought it only touched the 
fringe of a great question, and he thought 
that this Bill now was of very much the 
same nature. He himself believed that 
the same good work that had been done 
by gentlemen in the past, to whom 
allusion had been made, could be done in 
the future without Act of Parliament at 
all. He complained that the Govern- 
ment, in dealing with this question, had 
omitted all power of making the decision 
of the Board of Conciliation binding upon 
either party. Yet without such a power 
the Bill would be absolutely useless. 
The question had been very carefully 
considered, and had been gone into very 
fully by the Labour Commission, and it 
appeared to him that it would be far 
better for both parties if the Government 
weuld wait until the Report of that 
Commission had been issued before pro- 
ceeding far with the present Bill. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he regretted 
as much as the noble Lord who had just 
spoken that there was no power con- 
tained in the Bill which would make the 
award of the Conciliation Board binding. 
He fully saw how difficult it would be 
to carry this out in all cases, but he be- 
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lieved that many disputes would occur 
in which both sides would be willing to 
agree to such a provision. He suggested 
that the Second Reading of the Bill 
should be taken at an early date. It 
was essentially a non-contentious mea- 
sure, and, therefore, no great time need 
be occupied over it. His other objection 
to the provisions of the Bill as they now 
stood was that they did not go far 
enough. When the proper time came 
he believed they would be able to 
satisfy the right hon. Gentleman that 
there was a strong desire on the part of 
both employer and employed throughout 
the country to have stronger powers than 
those suggested in the Bill. The Bill as 
now brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman would not effect very much, 
and, all things considered, he thought it 
would be desirable to have a Committee 
appointed on the subject to take a certain 
amount of evidence. He urged the Go- 
vernment to take the Second Reading of 
the Bill at au early date and to refer the 
measure to a Select Committee, in order 
that the whole question might be 
thoroughly gone into. 

*Str A. ROLLIT asked whether the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
be willing to refer the Bill, backed by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Lub- 
bock), himself and others, and promoted 
by the London Conciliation Board, to the 
same Committee, so that the suggestions 
contained in it might have full con- 
sideration? He was quite prepared to 
admit that some of the present proposals 
were improvements, but he suggested for 
the consideration of the President of 
the Board of Trade how the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator was to be 
of practical value unless there was 
some means of carrying out and en- 
foreing his awards. If the parties 
agreed that an arbitrator should be 
appointed, surely it might be assumed 
that they would not object to his award 
being made the final determination of 
the matter. The power to administer an 
oath to witnesses, in order to secure the 
truth, and to summons witnesses, were also 
subjects for the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman suggested by the experi- 
ence of the London Conciliation Board. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) asked whether it was 
desirable to deal with this subject by 
Bill at all? He doubted whether the 
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right hon. Gentleman could show that 
the Bill enabled him to do anything 
which he could not do already. He 
would probably say, as he said last year, 
that for what he proposed to do he 
wanted to have some kind of Parliamen- 
tary sanction. But in order to get that 
sanction it was not necessary to subject 
this grave and important question to the 
delays and difficulties incident to legisla- 
tion. A Vote in the Estimates to meet 
the necessary expenses of conducting the 
inquiries and making the appointments 
would have secured all the Parliamentary 
sanction desired. That course had been 
adopted in regard to the appointment of 
Labour Correspondents, and he did not 
see why it should not have been taken 
last year in connection with this sub- 
ject. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Secretary Asquith, and 
Mr. Burt. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 


[Bill 125.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 


CIVIL SERVICE. —-RESOLUTION. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
rose to move— 

“That it is desirable to recruit the First 
Division of the Civil Service by promotion 
from the Second Division.” 

In submitting the Motion he said he did 
not represent a Civil Service constituency, 
nor was he aware that any such con- 
stituency existed, but he and those hon. 
Members who had promised to support 
the Motion were actuated only by 
adherence to the principle of general 
utility which ought to be the mainspring 
of political action both inside and 
outside the House. It was strenuously 


asserted that the written promises and 
implied contracts between the Govern- 
ment and the Civil servants had not been 
fairly carried out, and if any reasonable 
doubt remained at the present time as to 


Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
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the conditions of engagement and pro- 
mises, surely the time had come when a 
clear and definite understanding should 
be arrived at. This great branch of the 
Public Service for which he spoke ought 
not to be conducted on haphazard 
chances or in irregular proceedings such 
as undoubtedly had occurred in the pro- 
motion and changes since 1870, when 
the pernicious system of patronage was 
abolished and open competition intro- 
duced instead. A quarter of a century 
ought to be a sufficient period of time 
for successive Governments to have made 
up their minds as to the best plan of 
governing the Civil Service. He had 
brought forward this Motion in conse- 
quence of attending an enthusiastic 
meeting in Exeter Hall, and ‘he took up 
the question entirely on its merits. The 
fact of such a meeting being held showed 
that the gentlemen concerned were not 
afraid to appeal! to public opinion ; yet, 
at the same time, he thought that 
matters of that kind could be carried too 
far. But public opinion should be the 
breath of the law ; and if the Govern- 
ment sought to evade discussion of the 
points which would be raised in this 
Debate, then he submitted they must 
have a case which would not bear dis- 
cussion. At the meeting to which he 
referred the Member for South Isling- 
ton was in the Chair, about two dozen 
Members of this House of different 
Parties were present, and co-operated 
in ventilating the grievances of the 
Civil servants, whilst many apologies 
were received from other Mem- 
bers, and also from Civil servants 
from all parts, who, while regretting 
their inability to attend, expressed their 
sympathy with the objects of the meet- 
ing. He should mention that the 
meeting invited analytical examination 
of the complaints put forward. In view 
of such a great demonstration, and the 
importance of the interests involved, the 
matter could not be lightly minimised by 
the Government officials who were con- 
cerned. This was a great question cou- 
cerning the administration of the country ; 
it was a matter of Imperial magnitude, 
and if ignored might tend to impair the 
efficiency of the administration in the 
most important Departments charged 
with responsibility. ‘The Service should 
be contented and satisfied to be com- 
pletely efficient, and this satisfaction 
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could be easily accomplished, as the claims 
of the Second Division were founded on 
justice and reason, The first resolution 
at the meeting protested against the un- 
fair treatment which had been accorded 
to the Second Division by the permanent 
authorities, who, notwithstanding the re- 
commendations of the Ridley Commission, 
and repeated promises of the Treasury 
both in and out of Parliament,persistently 
ignored the claims of the Second Division 
to promotion to the First Division, filling 
such appointments from without instead 
of by promotion from within the Service ; 
whilst the second resolution protested 
against the delay of the Treasury in 
dealing with the other points referred to 
in the Memorial of last year. The con- 
tention of the Second Division clerks 
was not for more money, but they asked 
that the conditions under which they 
entered the Service should be faithfully 
observed, and they were able to advance 


claims to show that the highest 
posts now given to young untrained 
men outside ought to be given 


to the trained officials who were in 
the Public Service. The House of 
Commons had been most reluctantly 
chosen as the tribunal of appeal. Memo- 
rials sent through the usual official chan- 
nels to the Treasury praying for redress 
had remained unanswered, and, therefore, 
it had become necessary to appeal to 
Parliament, as no other channel remained 
open to the gentlemen of the Second 
Division, numbering 3,500—and whose 
numbers would probably be augmented 
to 5,000 in a few years—and to respect- 
fully submit and urge that the requisition 
placed in the hands of each candidate for 
a Second Division clerkship, stating that 
under certain circumstances he might 
look for promotion after eight years’ ser- 
vice, should be adhered to. They main- 
tained that this condition had not been 
loyally or justly carried out. In a Trea- 
sury Letter of the 19th June, 1884, deal- 
ing with the question of the number 
of Second Division Clerks promoted to 
the First Division, the Lords of the 
Treasury stated— 

“Although the number of Second Division 
¢clerks promoted to the First Division must 
always bear a small proportion to the number 
hot so promoted, it is not necessary that they 
should be an insignificant proportion to the 
First Division. On the contrary, my Lords 
look forward to that Division being largely re- 
plenished in certain Departments from the best 
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members of the Second Division. It will pro- 
bably always be necessary to reserve a power 
of direct appointment to the First Division ; 
but there are many Departments in which this 
power need not, so far as my Lorus can foresee, 
be exercised habitually or even frequently. 
Promotion from the Second to the First Divi- 
sion may therefore fairly be considered as a 
legitimate aspiration for the superior members 
of the former.” 

He contended that that, to a certain 
extent, proved the case he had laid down. 
Again, it could not be asserted that there 
was an insufficient number of eligible 
second-class men to furnish the necessary 
recruits for the First Division. The 
Ridley Commission reported very highly 
of their ability, and one member of that 
Commission, the/hon. Member for Preston, 
declared that they were of as good stuff 
as any of the First Division, whilst the 
examiners and beads of Departments 
bore eloquent testimony to their ability. 
On the 6th of February of last year the 
Secretary for War, in reply to a ques- 
tion, admitted that in his Office he had 
men fit for promotion, but said that a 
compact between the Treasury and the 
War Office prevented this promotion. He 
would like to kuow if there was any 
reason to believe there was a similar 
compact in force throughout the Civil 
Service where the heads of the Depart- 
ments had made recommendations for pro- 
motion which, as a result of unwritten 
negotiations, had been for some time 
withdrawn? The Secretary to the 
Treasury would probably reply chat a 
large number of promotions had been 
made from the Second Division. A 
Return was rendered in February last 
which showed that some 109 promotions 
were made to the First Division, and to 
the intermediate division between that 
and the Second Division. But was it 
fair to term them the First Division pro- 
motions when a large number were really 
not to the First Division? He would 
like the right hon. Gentleman to say 
what promotions bad been given to the 
Second Division in the Treasury itself, 
in the War, the Colonial, Home, Foreign, 
Education, Charity Commissioners, and 
Post Office Departments. He would also 
like to know the number of direct 
appointments from the outside to the 
First Division since the Report of the 
Ridley Commission. He believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman stated on the 
18th December last that, while there had 
been only three promotions from the 
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Second Division to the First Division 
since the date of the Ridley Commission 
Report, 19 had been appointed from out- 
side. He was informed that that was 
not the entire truth, but that 56, and not 
19, such direct appointments had been 
made. Nineteen of these had been ad- 
mitted into Class I. under examination, 
leaving 37 which had not been accounted 
for. The Second Division clerks con- 
tended that every class of superior clerk- 
ship was regarded by them as their 
natural inheritance, and they further 
submitted that every young untrained 
man who entered by such means as those 
to which he had reverted filled up a 
place which ought to be occupied by 
themselves, who had been trained in the 
business of their own Departments. The 
Ridley Commission declared that it was 
unnecessary to bring in young men into 
Class I., and in their Second Report they 
stated 








“ We think the doors of promotion to all the 
upper posts should be open to any clerk who 
shows that he possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions for discharging the duties of the posi- 
tion.” 

That was arecommendation which, coming 
from such a quarter, was deserving of 
serious consideration. The Commissioners 
further stated that the prizes of the 
Service should be open to exceptional 
fitness, and they advised that some 
definite aud clear scheme of promotion 
should be formulated. Probably, at some 
times it might be possible that a gentle- 
man could not be found in one particular 
office to suit the appointment vacant, 
but surely out of 3,500 gentlemen an 
efficient and capable officer could be 
found without bringing in outsiders. In 
the various ranks of the Second Division 
there were men fit to occupy the highest 
positions in the Service, whilst most of 
the eminent men who now filled with the 
utmost ability the various responsible 
positions under the Crown were those 
who had climbed from the lowest to the 
highest rung of the ladder. This was 
not a Party question, but a question of 
the efficiency of the Public Service of 
this great Empire, which was deserving 
of the most careful consideration. He 
hoped he should receive a sympathetic 
as well as a definite and clear statement 
of what would be done with regard to 
these promotions in the future, or other- 
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wise he should be compelled to press the 
matter to a Division. 

*Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
seconded the Motion from the firm con- 
viction that it was undesirable in the 
interest of the country that a large body 
of public servants, numbering some 
3,500, and who would probably even- 
tually number 5,000, should continue to 
perform their duties while feeling upon 
the one hand aggrieved, and upon the 
other hand filled with chronic discontent, 
It might be asked whether he, having 
for a number of years served where great 
weight was attached to discipline, thought 
it desirable in the interests of the public 
that certain bodies in the Public Service 
should combine for the purpose of bring- 
ing their grievances to the House. As 
a broad rule he did not; but when he 
found that a body of public servants 
had their Memorials unceremoniously 
consigned to the waste-paper basket, 
without the common cuurtesy of a 
reply; when he found they had 
been refused permission to approach 
the heads of Departments by means of 
deputations, and had had recourse to the 
columns of the public Press, and that 
none of these courses had procured the 
smallest redress, then he was prepared 
to exonerate them completely from any 
desire to overthrow discipline when they 
came to this House as the final Court of 
Appeal. What was the demand of the 
Second Division clerks? It was nota 
demand for higher salaries or shorter 
hours, but a demand for fair play. It 
was a demand that the conditions under 
which they entered the Public Service 
should be neither minimised nor miscon- 
strued, but loyally adhered to, and they fur- 
ther demanded that the recommendations 
contained in the Report of the Ridley 
Commission should be faithfully carried 
out. It was acknowledged that when 
each candidate for a clerkship in the 
Second Division presented himself for 
examination a paper was passed into his 
hands which left the impression upon 
his mind—and which it was shown 
was the impression the Government 
intended to convey—that if to continued 
industry and uprightness of character he 
added a certain amount of ability supe- 
rior to that of the other clerks he might 
reasonably hope at the expiration of 
eight years to be promoted to the First 
Division. How had successive Adminis- 
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trations dealt with the Second Division 
clerks, who had been led to believe that 
the First Division should be largely 
replenished from the Second? It was 
said that 107 appointments had been 
made from the Second Division to the 
First, or to posts higher than the Second, 
but when investigated they were found 
to be promotions only in name. It was 
admitted, in reply to a question in this 
House, that only three promotions had 
been made from the Second Class to the 
First, whereas 19 promotions had been 
made from the outside, and this was not 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. As a matter of fact, 56 
promotions were made from the outside 
by means of first-class examinations and 
other methods, and the Second Class 
clerks considered themselves aggrieved 
in this matter, because they looked upon 
all promotions which were made from 
the outside—that was, when inexpe- 
rienced, untried, and untrained men were 
brought into the Service over their 
heads—as an infringement of their legi- 
timate rights. The right hon. Gentle- 
man would perhaps tell them what pro- 
motions had been made in all the great 
Public Offices since the recommenda- 
tions of the Ridley Commission. No 
excuse could be made that the Second 
Division did not produce a sufficient 
number of men suited for promotion, 
because, as the Member for Dublin had 
pointed out, the Secretary for War had 
admitted that in his Department there 
were men suitable for promotion, but 
that he was unable to carry out the 
contract owing to an arrangement which 
had been agreed upon between the Trea- 
sury and the War Office. To him, asa 
Radical, there would seem to be some- 
thing of a social question at the bottom 
of this, and as if it was a case of birth 
and not worth, or rather of money, for, 
after all, toa great extent, a University 
education and high educational examina- 
tions meant a case of money and not 
brains. The fact that many of the men 
who came up for the examinations of 
the First Class Division were University 
graduates had been dwelt upon, but as a 
matter of fact there were many Uni- 
versity graduates among the Second 
Division clerks, and graduates, too, of a 
University whose curriculum for the 
pass degree was higher than any other— 
namely, the University of London. The 
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question of competitive examinations 
had been spoken of. Familiar as he was 
with University and many other forms 
of examination he should not attempt 
to belittle examinations. Competitive 
examinations were excellent tests as com- 
pared with favouritism and _ similar 
methods. They were the best test known 
for untried, untrained, and inexperienced 
men, but were a very poor test as com- 
pared with the test of a man having per- 
formed satisfactorily for many years the 
very duties which these candidates were 
about to learn. It was asked why did not 
the Second Division clerks present them- 
selves for examination? Many of them 
for the very cogent reason that they 
were already beyond the age limit. Was 
it fair to expect that a public servant, 
after toiling for years at seven hours each 
day, could enter a competitive examina- 
tion on anything like equal terms with a 
young man fresh from a University, and 
having every hour of the day practically 
at his own disposal? It was demanding 
a double test from the Second Division 
clerks. It was as if the Military 
Authorities were to tell a man who had 
entered the ranks, and by long service, 
good conduct, and practical experience in 
the various duties of the profession, had 
worked his way up through the non- 
commissioned grades, and had arrived at 
the point to be promoted to a commission, 
that he should compete in the complicated 
and difficult examination demanded of 
candidates from Sandhurst. It was un- 
fair to ask the Second Division clerks to 
perform their duties on the one hand, and 
to prepare for the examination on the 
other. He regretted to say that there 
was a tendency recently to take the 
Second Division men off the first-class 
work and put them on the lower work, 
and when their turn came for promotion 
to tell them they were not fit to perform 
the work which they had been performing 
when First Division clerks were absent. 
That was scarcely straightforward treat- 
ment; indeed, he might say it was a 
subterfuge. Again, it was not an un- 
common thing for the heads of the 
Departments when they found an aspir- 
ing, zealous, and superior young man to 
recommend him for promotion. But the 
heads of the Departments knew that in 
doing that they were taking part in a 
screaming farce, because the recommen- 
dation was not worth the paper it was 
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written on, for, as the Secretary for War 
had said, there were many men in the 
Department fit for promotion, but he was 
not able to promote them owing to the 
fact that an arrangement existed between 
the Treasury and the War Office. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
was understood to say that the Treasury 
had made concessions to the Second 
Division clerks in the matter of pro- 
motion. 

*Caprain NORTON said, that what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said was 
true, and yet was not true. The Second 
Division clerks had been given to under- 
stand that they would be promoted to 
the First Division, and then the First 
Division was largely reduced without 
any adequate compensation been given 
to the Second Class clerks. All the 
Second Class clerks had had from the 
Treasury was their sympathy. That 
sympathy was a very valuable thing, no 
doubt, but the Second Class clerks would 
appreciate it more if it showed itself in 
providing a certain nnmber of promo- 
tions. The hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) once said that the Ridley 
Commission recommended that the gulf 
which divided the First Division from 
the Second Division should be bridged 
over. But ever since the Ridley Com- 
mission the Government had been doing 
everything to widen the gulf. They 
heard a great deal about legitimate aspi- 
rations. It was said that every Second 
Division clerk on entering the Service 
carried in his knapsack the proverbial 
Marshal’s baton ; but when he placed his 
foot on the first rung of the ladder of pro- 
motion new, raw recruits, who en- 
listed nnder different conditions, jostled 
him out of his place. The Govern- 
ment should understand in this matter 
that honesty was the best policy. Some 
time ago it was the custom to cap- 
ture recruits for the Military Service 
by representing that they would be paid 
ls. per day, but the recruits soon found 
out there were so many arbitrary de- 
ductions from the ls. that they did not 
get half the sum. The result was a 
falling-off in recruits. But, latterly, the 
authorities had modified their system of 
deception with very good results. Surely, 
the Government must know that they 
could no more succeed in deceiving the 
Civil servant than the soldier. He 
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would call upon the Government to act 
up to their pledges, and discontinue the 
present system which was crushing all 
hope out of the hearts of the Second 
Division clerks, by bringing in over their 
heads those untried and untrained men. 
There were two courses open to the 
Government. They could either revert 
to the original system under which all 
started at scratch and even weights, 
instead of some, as now, being handi- 
capped to such a degree that they were 
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practically weighted off the course of ° 


promotion. The old system had given 
the best officials the country could desire. 
Under it, the heads of Departments 
entered the Service by one single 
channel, and worked their way up from 
the bottom to the top. But if the 
Government did not revert to the old 
system, they could settle the matter by 
giving the Second Division clerks a 
certain proportion of the promotions— 
say one-half; and undertaking that, in 
the event of it being considered necessary 
to further reduce the First Division, 
adequate compensation would be given 
to the Second Division clerks for having 
their chances of promotion damaged. 
Until some such course was followed by 
the Government great discontent would 
continue in the Service ; and it was on 
account of that firm conviction that he 
called upon the Government, in the inte- 
rests of justice, efficiency, and economy, 
to deal fairly and honestly with the 
Second Division clerks. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, 

“Tt is desirable to recruit the First Division 


of the Civil Service by promotion from the 
Second Division,’—(CWVr. Field,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hresert, Oldham): 
In rising to reply to the observations made 
by the Mover and Seconder of this 
Resolution, I do not wish to find fault 
with them in any way for the mode in 
which they have brought forward the 
question, because 1 admit readily that 
the Second Division clerks have long had 
what they consider to be a grievance. 
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We heard of it in this House last year. 
We know that they have given utterance 
to it at meetings in Exeter Hall, and they 
have brought it before many Members of 
Parliament. I will not say that they 
had no right to attempt to influence 
Members in their favour, but I think it 
very doubtful whether their attempts 
should have been as vigorous as they 
have been. I do not refer to the Second 
Division clerks only, but also to other 
persons who are in the employment of 
the Government and who use _ their 
influence on Members of Parliament with 
the object of getting their demands 
brought before the House of Commons 
when they might have their cases treated 
in another and more satisfactory way. I 
will say at once that the Treasury have 
attempted to act, in connection with the 
Second Division clerks and the question 
of their promotion, in a straightforward 
and honest manner. From the first the 
Department have thought it their duty 
to follow strictly the recommendations of 
the Playfair and Ridley Commissions, 
and I think I shall be able to show 
that the grievances said to exist are not 
such as has been alleged by the two 
hon. Members. The Playfair Commis- 
sion recommended that there should be 
two Divisions—the Higher Division and 
the Lower Division. I will read an 
extract from their Report— 


“the amount of simple routine work in the 
bulk of Public Offices is very great in proportion 
to the amount of work of a higher class. The 
mechanical and monotonous labour on which 
clerks must, under such circumstances, be so 
long and continuously employed, in offices 
where no division or an inadequate division 
of labour exists, does not by any means, as a 
matter of course, fit them for discharging the 
duties of those higher posts in the Service 
which involve responsibility, discretion, and 
power to direct work, and to deal with the out- 
side public in such a manner as to uphold the 
credit and efficiency of their Department.” 


To carry out this division of work it was 
necessary that there should be— 

“two separate and distinct schemes of exa- 
mination for admission to the Public Service, and 
two separate and distinct grades of clerks.” 
Then I come to the question of pro- 
motion. From what has fallen from the 
Seconder of the Resolution it would be 
thought that the Second Division clerks 
had a perfect claim to promotion into the 
Higher Division. That is not so at all. 
The Ridley Commission recommended that 
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clerks might be promoted from the Second 
Division to the higher, but that such pro- 
motions should be exceptional and not the 
rule. This Motion would be contrary to 
that recommendation. It would make pro- 
motion the rule, and not the exception. 
The Playfair Commission had laid 
stress upon the necessity of strict divi- 
sion of labour between the higher 
and lower ranks in the passage which 
I have already quoted. The Ridley Com- 
mission, in like manner, considered 
that the routine work of the Second 
Division was not work that fitted every 
man in that Second Division for under- 
taking the duties of a First Division 
clerk, and they expressed the following 
emphatic opinion :— 

* We have no doubt that it will always be 
necessary to introduce a very limited number of 
men by means of a higher examination, to fill 
directly some of the more important posts of the 
Public Service. We think it an object of the 
most serious importance that men of the same 
standard of liberal education as those who now 
adopt the open professions should be attracted 
into the Public Service and trained there, for 
selection for the highest permanent posts.” 

*Srr A. ROLLIT: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the words 
he has read do not mean, not that 
every Second, Division clerk is unfit 
for the First Division, as he has wrongly 
implied, but that there are certain high 
and responsible positions, in which orders 
and directions are given, which might 
be otherwise filled ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I did not say 
that there were not clerks in the Second 
Division fit for the higher work. 

Sir A. ROLLIT : I amspeaking of your 
interpretation of the words you quoted. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I wish now 
to draw attention to the difference in the 
competitive examinations for eutry into 
the two divisions of clerks. The com- 
petition for the Second Division consists 
of ten subjects—handwriting, ortho- 


Service. 


graphy, arithmetic, copying MS. (to 
test accuracy), English composition, 


geography, indexing or docketing, digest- 
ing returns into summaries, English 
history, and book-keeping. The examina- 
tion for entry into the First Division is very 
much wider. It consists of 13 heads of 
subjects—English composition (including 
précis-writing), History of England (in- 
cluding that of the Laws and Constitu- 
tion), English language and literature, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian 
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languages, literature, and history, 
Mathematics (pure and mixed), Natural 
Sciences, Moral Sciences—that is, logic, 
mental and moral philosophy, Jurispru- 
dence, and Political Economy. That 
shows a difference in the examinations 
for the two classes. No doubt many 
men who enter the Second Division 
are competent to undertake the work 
of an Upper Division clerkship. Many 
of them are University men, and many 
are members of the London University, 
where the standard is very high ; but I 
must draw attention to the fact that there 
is nothing to prevent Second Division 
clerks from going in for the examination 
for Class I. Not only can they go in, but 
they have five extra years in which to 
do it. While a candidate from outside is 
obliged to compete between the ages of 
22 and 24, a Second Division clerk can 
compete up to the age of 29. That isa 
very great advantage. This Resolu- 
tion may be read in the sense either 
that all appointmants to the First 
Division must take place from the 
Second Division, or only that such pro- 
motions should take place as are pos- 
sible. It is not very clear. In the 
limited form the Government could accept 
it at once, but it cannot be accepted in 
the wider sense. If it were to stand in 
its larger form it would injure a very 
large section of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Now, everybody in the United Kingdom 
can compete in the examination for 
Class I., whereas if all appointments 
were to be made from the Second Division, 
everybody would be shut out except 
those who happen to be in _ that 
Division. I think some notice ought to 
be taken of that point. Then comes the 
recommendation of the Playfair Commis- 
sion with reference to promotion from 
the Lower Division to the Higher. They 
say— 

“ Promotion from the Lower to the Higher 
Division of the Service should be a matter of 
rare occurrence. This is necessary if there is 
to be any educational test for the Higher Divi- 
sion ; and it is reasonable, not only because the 
original qualifications are lower, but also because 
the character of the work in the inferior grades 
will be rarely caleulated to develop supericr 
capacities. Such a promotion should not take 
place without a certificate from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners granted upon a special recom- 
mendation of the head of the Department, and 
with the assent of the Treasury, and should be 
published in The Gazette. 


The Ridley Commission also reported— 
Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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“We are of opinion that it is desirable to 
secure young men of more liberal education for 
those posts in the Service which are not simply 
clerical, but demand a wider and more culti- 
vated view of public affairs than can, as a rule, 
be expected from youths entering by the lower 
examination. We with the Playfair 
Commission that the best preparation for the 
Upper Division is not to be found in the purely 
clerical routine of the ordinary clerkships, 
though there may be exceptions. We are of 
opinion that. on the whole, open competition is 
the best method of selection.” 


I do not for a moment wish to cast any 
reflection upon the Second Division 
clerks. I have no doubt that numbers of 
them are quite capable of competing in 
Class I., and of taking high places in it; 
but I wish to be allowed to say that the 
Ridley Commission recommended that 
promotions from the Second Division 
should be the exception. I think I am 
perfectly justified in saying that. It is 
said that the War Office have gentlemen 
who are fitted for promotion, but who 
cannot be promoted because some 
arrangement has been made between the 
Treasury and the War Office. Arrange- 
ments were made by the Treasury, not 
only with the War Office, but with other 
public Departments, to carry out the 
recommendations of the Ridley Com- 
mission to the effect that it was neces- 
sary to reduce the numbers of the Upper 
Division, and it is owing to this neces- 
sary reduction in the Upper Division 
that these promotions cannot take place. 
An advantage has been secured by this 
reduction of the Upper Division, 
which is that it has enabled a 
larger scale of salaries to be paid. 
Therefore, certain advantages do accrue 
from the reduction. Now I come for a 
moment to the question of the number 
of promotions that have been made—and 
here I think there has been a certain 
amount of misrepresentation. The 
number 56 has, I think, been mentioned 
by more than one speaker, but I have 
not been able to discover that there is 
any ground for it. I have never said 
anything of the kind, and I cannot find in 
the Treasury anything which bears it out. 
During the time which has elapsed since 
the issue of the Second Report of the 
Ridley Commission to the present date 
the total number of appointments from 
the Second Division to the First Division 
and to staff places together has been 132. 
There have been 12 appointments from 
the Second Division to the First, and these 
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are appointments ordinarily filled by 
Class I. competitions. And during the 
same period, how many appointments does 
the House suppose have been made under 
open competition? Why, only 20. 
That, therefore, shows a large number 
of appointments from the Second Division 
—a larger proportion than even the 
Ridley Commission would have led the 
Second Division clerks to expect. In 
addition to these 12 promotions there 
have been 46 others which formerly, 
though not now, were classed as Class I. 
appointments. The 132 appoint- 
ments have been divided between 
the Departments as _ follows :—The 
Admiralty 23, the Board of Agriculture 
2, the Board of Trade 3, the Bankruptey 
Department 6, the Patent Office 2, the 
Office of the Chief Secretary (Ireland) 4, 
Customs 2, Scotch Fishery Board 1, In- 
land Revenue Department 58, Irish Land 
Commission 2, Local Government Board 
(England) 5, Local Government Board 
(Ireland) 1, Paymaster General’s Office 
1, Public Works Office (Ireland) 8, Post 
Office 1, Science and Art Department 2, 
Secretary for Scotland's Office 1, Trea- 
sury 1, the Valuation Office (Dublin) 7, 
War Office 1, Woods and Forests 1. That 
is a total of 132. In connection with these 
promotions, I think I ought to state to 
the House that up to the present time, 
from the commencement of this new 
system, the Treasury have never hesitated 
to sanction recommendations made for 
promotion from any Department, and, 
therefore, whatever my hon. Friends 
wish to say as to the action of the Trea- 
sury they cannot say that we have not 
assented to the promotions proposed by 
the Departments. Itdoes not rest with the 
Treasury to suggest these promotions, but 
with the different Departments. The 
Treasury have no authority to make 
recommendations, but they have to con- 
sider the proposals when they come 
before them. If any Public Department 
has a vacancy which it thinks can be 
adequately filled by an able man from 
the Second Division, if it makes a repre- 
sentation I can assure the House that 
that recommendation will be favour- 
ably considered by the Treasury in the 
future as it has been in the past. With 
respect to the general question, I can 
ouly say that I have been rather twitted 
with having expressed sympathy with the 
Second Division clerks. I would assert, 
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however, that I have a real sympathy for 
them. I know them to be aspiring, and 
hoping to rise to positions in the First 
Division. I sympathise with them in 
that aspiration. I can only say that the 
matter will always be dealt with sym- 
pathetically by the Treasury. I have no 
doubt it will be dealt with sympatheti- 
eally by the Departments ; but I do hope 
that if my hon. Friend thinks it proper 
and necessary to carry his Motion to a 
Division the House will consider 
seriously before it passes such a Resolu- 
tion. ‘The Civil Service of this country 
is a very important body—one of the 
most important bodies in the country— 
and bears favourable comparison with 
similar bodies in any other country. 
I should be sorry if the House should 
think proper to pass a Resolution 
which would tie the hands of the 
Treasury or of the Government with 
respect to these appointments. On those 
grounds whilst, as I say, I sym- 
pathise in the strongest way with 
the aspirations of these gentlemen I 
do not think that they have made 
out their case against the Government. 

I consider that the Report of the Ridley 
Commission has been carried out honestly 
and fairly in their interest as well as in 
that of the State, and I see no reason 
why, as time goes on, there should not be 
an increased number of promotions made 
from the ranks of the Second Division as 
vacancies occur. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I cannot but feel that I 
have a certain responsibility in this 
matter as having preceded the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite at the Treasury, 
and having been in Office when the 
Ridley Commission issued its Second 
Report. The House will feel that I am 
only doing my duty in stating my view 
with regard to the matter before the 
House. It would be wrong for anyone 
who has held the Office that I have held, 
and who has had the same long experi- 
ence of the Civil Service, to refrain, 
from whatever motive, from giving his 
opinion frankly to the House. With 
regard to what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in his last words : 
he spoke of the high character of our 
Civil Service. I believe there is no 
country which has a Civil Service so 
good as this country. It has served 
us in excellent stead, and what- 
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ever changes there may have been 
in the. eurrents of public opinion 
the British Civil Service has always 
maintained its high and intelligent posi- 
tion, and has never gone back in public 
estimation. Weare far from the days 
when it was considered that clerks in the 
Civil Service played from 10 till 4. 
They work hard, and their work is 
highly appreciated, both by their em- 
ployers—the public—and those who are 
immediately placed over them. I would 
make an earnest appeal to the House not 
to tamper in any way with the general 
principles of our Civil Service, of which one 
of the chief is that new recruits are to be 
taken from all classes of society. The 
large majority are taken from those—to 
whatever class they may belong—who 
are able to passa certain high examination. 
I regret when I heard an hon. Member 
opposite speak about “birth.” Birth 
has absolutely nothing whatever to do 
with the matter. The question is whe- 
ther it is desirable that a certain number 
of men should still be admitted to the 
Civil Service who are able to pass that 
extremely difficult examination. Hon. 
Members may say, “ What is the use of 
requiring Civil servants to be acquainted 
with those branches of study in which 
they are examined; is not the experi- 
ence gained in the Second Division 
sufficient ?” Well, I say as a tax- 
payer aud a Member of Parliament who 
has taken a great interest in this matter 
for many years that the examination for 
the higher positions in the Civil Service 
should be such as to enable the country 
to secure the pick of the best men in 
the country so that we should not be 
obliged, as a rule, to resort to the 
Second Division. There is nothing 
anti-democratic in that—nothing that 
can jar on the sensibilities of the most 
advanced Radical. We ought to be 
able to secure the most intellectual por- 
tion of the public for the public Civil 
Service, as it is secured in other branches 
of life. I would remind the House how 
we have arrived at this general position, 
and why there is this discontent to a 
certain extent, which I deplore, and 
which I hope will be removed as time 
goes on by the promotions which will 
take place and to which the Government 
have pledged themselves. At the same 


time, let me say this—that it is one of the 
mischiefs of Motions like the present 


Mr. Goschen 
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that they tend to tempt Ministers to say 
just a little more and to hold out a few 
more hopes thai they afterwards are able 
to fulfil, and in this way expectations 
are raised, the failure to fulfil which is 
brought forward subsequently as a breach 
of faith—and we know on what slight 
foundation these charges are made. If 
any other Minister speaks, I urge him 
—and I do this quite as much on behalf 
of Civil servants as against them—to let 
the House know as clearly as possible 
what the Government iutend to do, and 
do not let them hold out vague hopes of de- 
parting from what has been recommended 
by the Playfair and Ridley Commissions. 
There were phrases in the Report of the 
Ridley Commission which might be in- 
terpreted in different ways. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of accepting the 
Motion if it were slightly modified. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I do not think 
I went as far as that. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think he did. 
Well, I should deprecate any such 
course. Let there be a clear understand- 
ing on this matter. I believe the general 
principle to be this—that a certain number 
of the Second Division are to be pro- 
moted, not, however, as the rule but as the 
exception, and that exception is to be based 
on the recommendation of the heads of 
Departments. I am glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman say that the Trea- 
sury have not interfered but have sane- 
tioned all the recommendations made to 
them. Now, how did they arrive at that 
position? The Report of every Com- 
mission has been founded on a desire for 
a reform in the Civil Service. The 
country desires economy, and, although 
by the abolition of a certain number of 
places a certain immediate economy is 
effected, discontent is raised in the ranks 
of the Civil servants, and there are heard, 
as the House has had experience to-day, 
suggestions of compensation for loss of 
prospects. I can understand that there 
should be compensation for loss of pro- 
spects, but it is a very elastic principle 
to introduce. There are hon. Members 
who hold the view that the State is 
almost prohibited from diminishing the 
number of appointments, all of which 
are not necessary for the Public Service, 
because of the fear of disappointing the 
expectations of those who have joined 
the Civil Service. If there are a certain 
number of higher posts and a certain 
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number of lower, I can quite conceive 
that those in the lower will consider it 
a grievance if the number of higher posts 
are reluced. The country should know 
its own mind; it ought not first to 
abolish posts upon grounds of economy 
and then compensate discontented public 
servants for that abolition. I have 
thought it right to mention this to the 
House. I do not think I have exceeded 
my duty in doing so. In the alterations 
made in the reforms in the Customs there 
was discontent engendered. It slum- 
bered for a time, but the nation had 
to repay in the end a portion of the 
amount saved by the posts that were 
abolished. The upshot of this part of 
my remarks is this—that I would urge 
the House not to interfere too much 
with the Executive Government in the 
management of the Civil Service. It is 
often urged that the Government should 
conduct its business on the same footing 
as a private firm; but how, I would ask, 
could a private firm conduct its business if 
its employés were able to appeal to the 
outside public in regard to questions of 
promotion and salary ? It would be im- 
possible. The Government find their 
friends ever ready to support them on 
political questions, but their friends some- 
times find it difficult to give that support in 
regard to executive functions. I strongly 
sympathise with the Civil Service; but, 
impressed as I am with its excellence and 
industry, I consider it to be my duty in 
cases like this to support the Executive 
Government, and to allow no feeling of 
Party and no political differences to pre- 
vent my speaking out on a question like 
that involved in the present Motion, 
which really affects the whole Executive 
Government. I should look upon it as 
a disaster if this Motion were carried. 
It would be, indeed, difficult for the 
Executive Government to carry on the 
daily work of the nation if the House of 
Commons interfered too frequently be- 
tween the employer and the employe, 


and, therefore, on behalf not only of the | 


Government, but of the taxpayer, I make 
an earnest appeal that the Motion should 
not be carried. 

*Sin W. HARCOURT : I hope that 
the important speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite will have all the 


weight which it ought to have with the | 


House, for there is no one who has had 
fuller experience or is better able to 
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| judge of facts of this kind than the right 
hon. Gentleman, I rise thus early in the 
' Debate in order to save the time of the 
_ House by expressing clearly the view of 
the Government now responsible in this 
matter. Of course, one of the first 
objects of any Government is to give 
satisfaction and contentment to every 
branch of the Civil Service, whether it 
is the highest or the lowest. I hope 
nobody will controvert that obvious fact. 
The principles on which these different 
classes of Civil servants are established 
were set forth in the language of the 
Reports of the two Commissions to 
which reference has been made. One 
paragraph, to which I would specially 
call attention, is in these words— 

“We have no doubt that it will always be 
necessary to introduce a very limited number of 
men, by means of the higher examination, to 
fill directly some of the more important posts 
in the Public Service.” 

Anybody who has occupied a responsible 
position in the Executive Government 
must know that the administration de- 
pends on keeping the more important 
posts in the hands of men of the very 
highest ability aud education, and to 
depart from that would be to break down 
the just pride of this country in the effi- 
ciency of its Civil Service. The principle 
upon which Class I. is founded, and 
which was laid down by the Playfair 
Commission—a Commission composed, 
by the way, of men in non-official posi- 
tions—is that it should be open to all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, irre- 
‘spective of birth or social position. 
In this way we get the pick of the 
nation. The Second Division is chosen 
from a different class—not socially, but 
as regards the educational test. They 
are men who represent, only in a much 
better form, those who in the old days 
were called “ supernumeraries,” though 
the latter were no doubt introduced with- 
out examination. The view taken of 
Class II. by the Ridley Commission is 
that they are required on account of the 
amount of simple routine work being 
very great in proportion to the work of 
the higher class. The work falling to 
members of Class II. is not, as a rule, of 
'a kind that fits them for the highest 
| posts. If the House considers this 
matter it will see that from the manner 
| in which these appointments are made, the 
| men of the Second Division are not prima 
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facie of the order best fitted for the First 
Division. They. can, of course, take part in 
thecompetitive examinations for the First 
Division if they are fit for it. The whole 
object of the scheme proposed by the 
Commission was that there should be 
two separate and distinct grades of clerks, 
the positions in which were to be com- 
peted for in two separate and distinct 
examinations. It has been remarked in 
the course of the Debate that in all trades 
and professions promotion is from the 
ranks, but it could scarcely be contended 
that a gasfitter is necessarily qualified 
for the post of chief engineer. The re- 


commendation of the Ridley Commission 
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Second Division have been fully met. 
As my right hon. Friend has pointed out, 
there have been, since 1888, 12 promotions 
from the Second to the First Division, 
whilst the number appointed to the First 
Division from outside has been 20. That, I 
submit, shows a fair proportion of promo- 
tions from the Second to the FirstDivision, 
and is an adequate fulfilment of the 
policy recommended by the last Com- 
mission. I have taken great interest in 
this matter. I have watched the promo- 
tions from the Second into the: First 
Divisions, and what happens is this— 
though the work in the Second Division 
is not of the highest order the heads of 


as to promotions from the Second to | Departments are enabled to pick out in it 
the First Division has been closely | men of high natural ability who, by 


observed. 


I may say, on behalf of the | sedulous devotion to the Public Service, 


Treasury and the Government, that | show themselves capable of discharging 
whenever the head of a Department has | the duties of the First Division. Men 


reported, as has occurred from time to | 
time, that certain members of the Second | 


Division have shown exceptional capacity 
and such qualifications as would fit 
them for the First Division, they 
have always received such appoint- 
ments. That, I believe, will satisfy, 
as it ought to satisfy, the House. The 
hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Field) says 
he has received a large number of com- 
munications upon the subject, and I 
regret to hear it, because a question of 
this kind ought not to be made a matter 
for a personal canvass. The right hon. 
Gentleman oppos‘te and myself, acting 
under a fullsense of official responsibility, 
believe that the principles laid down in 
the recommendations of the Commissions 
are perfectly sound, and that if the 
House of Commons were hastily to en- 
deavour to set those principles aside they 
would do infinite mischief, and would 
strike a fatal blow at the organisation of 
the Civil Service. Let the House con- 
sider for a moment what has been done 
in this matter. Complaint has been made 
that promotion is slow in the Civil 
Service. Promotion has undoubtedly 
been slow, but that has been caused by 
the necessities of the case, the great 
object having been to have a few men at 
good salaries for first-class work, and a 
number of men at sufficient salaries for 
inferior work. Steps have been taken 
for the purpose of accelerating promo- 
tion, including the creation of a number 
of staff appointments, so that the reason- 





of that character become known in their 
office. Not long ago the President of the 
Local Government Board recommended a 
man from his Department, and the pro- 
motion was immediately assented to. 
Whenever a fit persén is recommended for 
promotion in this way the Treasury 
has never refused, and will never 
refuse, to make the appointment. 
I cannot believe that there can be any- 
body in this House who will say that no 
man is to go into the First Division who 
had not been a Second Division Clerk. 
Nobody, I think, can maintain such a 
proposition as that, for it would neces- 
sarily lower the whole character of the 
First Division. Instead of opening the 
competitive examination to the whole 
country you would confine it to persons 
who have been deliberately admitted tothe 
Civil Service upon a lower scale of ex- 
amination. Anything that would be more 
destructive of the Public Service of this 
country it would be impossible to con- 
ceive. What the Second Division have 
a right to ask is that those amongst them 
who in the work of their Departments 
have shown themselves capable men, and 
men on a level with the men of the First 
Division, should be admitted to that 
Division. That is a view that the Go- 
vernment accept. If there have not 
been more promotions it has been be- 
cause there have been so few vacancies. 
I think I am right in saying that during 
the time the late Mr. W. H. Smith was 
First Lord of the Treasury by his direc- 


able expectations of the clerks in the | tions no appointments were made from 
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outside at all. This was necessarily so, 
in order to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission that all vacancies 
in the First Division should be filled up by 
transfer. I have endeavoured to state 
the view of the Government on this sub- 
ject. We stand upon the Report of the 
Ridley Commission and the Playfair 
Commission, both most capable bodies, 
and we would advise the House to do the 
same. If, as representing the Treasury 
in this matter, I might add anything to 
what has been said by my right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. T. Hibbert), I would ask 
the House not to wreck that which is per- 


haps more than anything else essential to | 


the good administration of the country — 
namely, the organisation of the Civil 
Service, and at the same time not to 
let it be believed that there is any 
wish whatever that the clerks of the 


Second Division should be treated with | 


any unfairness. We desire to give what 


was called in revolutionary France a career | 


open to talent in every form. We appeal 
to every class in the country to compete 
for situations in the First Division, while 
as to the clerks in the Second Division 
who were appointed on a lower examina- 


tion, we say that if they prove their | 


capabilities for occupying the highest 
positious they will have the good will and 
the cordial good wishes of the Executive 
Government. I hope that, with these 
assurances, my hon. Friend will be satis- 
fied, and that he will not presshis Motion 
to a Division. 

Mr. W. FIELD said, that after the 
speeches of the two right hon. Gentle- 
men, he did not deem it wise to trouble 
the House any further in the matter, but 
he trusted that the Secretary to the 
Treasury and the Leader of the House 
would take to heart the arguments he bad 
laid before them and that the claims of 
the Second Division clerks would in the 
future receive every consideration. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed, “ That 


Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


LAW OFFICERS (PRIVATE PRACTICE). 
RESOLUTION. 

_Mr. HANBURY (Preston), who had 
given notice of his intentidn to call 
attention to the Treasury Minute of 
December 1892, regulating the official 
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fees and the private practice of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General ; and to 
move— 

“That this House regrets that the public re- 
muneration of the Law Officers having been 
increased in consideration of the arrangement 
as to private practice therein specitied, that 
arrangement has been widely departed from,” 


said, his Motion was not aimed in any 
way against the Law Officers of the 
Crown. Had he been in the position of 
the Attorney General, and had be had a 





Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal with 
| who would have allowed him to draw 
larger fees than were ever drawn before 
/by a Law Officer, be should have done 
exactly the same as the present Attorney 
| General (Sir C. Russell) had done. If 
/he brought any charge at all it was 
| against the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| (Sir W. Harcourt) for not having acted 
‘upon his own Treasury Minute. That 
Treasury Minute certainly led laymen to 
suppose that the private practice of the 
Attorney General and Solicitor General 
would be very largely reduced, and in 
fact that they would have no private 
practice whatever except upon re- 
tainers given to them before they 
took Office and practice in two specified 
Courts. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was the guardian of the Public 
Purse, and it was of no use to put extra 
pennies on the Income Tax if he did not 
, keep a very strict eye on the way in 
which money leaked out of the Exche- 
quer. Above all things, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to be careful to prevent 
any expenditure which was in distinet 
violation of the Treasury Minute being 
indulged in for the benefit of his col- 
leagues on the Treasury Bench. One of 
the great benefits which the country 
was to have derived from the new sys- 
tem started by the present Government 
in regard to the payment of the Law 
Officers of the Crown was that of 
| greater clearness. As a matter of fact, 
he (Mr. Hanbury) thought the country 
had been rather mystified under the new 
system. The information given with 
regard to it was at present very scant 
indeed, Under the new arrangement the 
Law Officers obtained larger fees than 
formerly, whilst a new Office was set up. 
It was due to the public that they should 
know precisely what the arrangement 
was. Hitherto a Return had always 
been printed showing what remuneration 
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the Attorney General and Solicitor! fessed his complete ignorance of the 
Geveral received. He (Mr. Hanbury) | whole subject. 

asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer! Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
the other day whether he would present | to say that he had not stated that he 
such a Return this year, and the reply | was ignorant. 

was that no such Return would be given. Mr. HANBURY said, he had ques- 
The House had been told that the new | tioned the right hov. Gentleman with 
arrangement would save the money of | regard to two retainers. One related to 
the public, whilst at the same time the| the Salt Union and the other to the 
public were to be entitled to a greater | Sutherland case. Well, the Treasury 
portion of the time of the Law Officers. | Minute dated back to the appointment 

' 





It was said to be monstrous that the Law | of the present Attorney General and 
Officers should be paid high fees, and | Solicitor General. He wished to know 
yet be able to give practically all their what was meant exactly by the words— 
time to private practice. He himself | «Retainers accepted before the appointment 
had always protested against that sys- | of the present Law Officers.” 

tem, and had especially objected to cer-| As a layman, he confessed he did 
tain fees that used to be taken by the not exactly understand what the 
Attorney General. Well, everybody had | word “ retainers ” covered, but he was 
supposed that, after all the parade of |told by his legal friends that it 
virtue that had been made by the preseut | might cover a vast amount of ground. 
Government, the public would have| Jt might mean that if the Attorney 
obtained more of the time of the Law | General or the Solicitor General had 
Officers. It turned out that there was | been engaged by any private client for a 
a great deal more hidden under the word particular suit before his acceptance of 
“appear” in the Treasury Minute! Office he should be allowed to conduct 
than Members had been led to believe. | that suit, and he (Mr. Hanbury) would 
It seemed that the Attorney General and | not complain of an arrangement of that 
the Solicitor General were only prevented | kind) He was also told, however, by 
by the Treasury Minute from actually | lawyers that it might mean that one 
appearing in Court, and that they were | of the Law Officers had accepted a sort 
perfectly at liberty to take any private of general retainer to act on behalf of 
practice whatever in their chambers, so any particular Railway Company or 
that there was, in fact, practically no | other company which was always having 
alteration in the system, inasmuch as the | lawsuits, and that in that case he was 
Law Officers might devote a great deal | at liberty to appear in every action that 
of time to their private practice as long | Company might bring or defend. If so, 
as the public did not know of it./ it was a farce, and they ought to know 
Formerly the private :practice was done | what was the meaning attached by the 
openly, and he contended that the public | Chancellor of the Exchequer to his own 
had no idea whatever that when the | Treasury Minute. He would now pro- 
change in the system was introduced it | ceed to the other portion of his case, 
would still be possible for the Law! which was this: The Chancellor of the 
Officers to act secretly in Chambers | Exchequer had said that he was ignorant 
although they could not appear in open | of the two particular cases which he (Mr. 
Court. The Chancellor of the Ex-|! Hanbury) had mentioned — the Salt 
chequer, in answering the question he} Union case and the Sutherland case. 
(Mr. Hanbury) had put to him on the | ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
subject, quoted the words of the Attorney | very specific in the answer which he 
General and acted as the Attorney | made, and so was the Attorney General. 
General’s mouthpiece. He (Mr. Han-/ He did not deal with these retainers as 
bury) had some reason to protest against | though they were general retainers given, 
this. The Chancellor of the Exchequer | say, by a Railway Company, but the 
was responsible for the Treasury Minute, | Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking as 
and he ought to act as a check upon the | the mouthpiece of the Attorney General, 
action of the Attorney General, and | said that in each of these two cases the 
ought to see that his own Treasury | retaining fee had been given before the 
Minute was carried out. The Chancellor | acceptance of Office, and with reference 
of the Exchequer the other day con- | to the litigation referred to in the ques- 
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tion. 
mentioned these two cases because he 
saw in the newspaper reports that. 
the Attorney General or the Solicitor 
General had received very large fees, | 
and because it was possible there 
might be other cases of the kind; and 
as the Treasury would not publish this 
arrangement, or tell them what was 
meant by this retainer under which the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor | 
General acted, the public must, of course, 
protect its own interest in the matter, and 
know what the Treasury meant by 
having a Return delivered of the fees 
which its own public officers received 
from private clients. To take the 
Sutherland case :—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told him, in answer to a 
question specifically directed to the Suther- 
land case, that the Attorney General had 
received his retainer before he accepted 
Office. This statement came from a 
Minister who was responsible for the 
Public Purse, and not only that, but from 
a Minister who was specially responsible 
in this case, because by his own Treasury 
Minute he constituted himself the sole 
check upon the Law Officers of the 
Crown. Obviously the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had paid no attention to 
this case, and it seemed that the Attorney 
General was in ignorance too, not as to 
the Treasury Minute, but as to the date 
of the death of the Duke of Sutherland. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: What has 
that to do with it ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Everything, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the retainer was given before the present 
Government took Office, and that the 
retainer was in reference to the litigation 
in the Sutherland case. [Sir W. 
Harcourt dissented ]. 


Law Officers 


he said, was this— 
“In each of the cases a retaining fee had 
been given before the acceptance of Office and 
in reference to the litigation referred to in the 
question.” 
What was the litigation in the Suther- | 
land case? It arose out of the will of | 
the late Duke of Sutherland. 
" a hl a Pun ta ,wOw rw se | 
fue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | 
C. Russett, Hackney, 8.): Partly. 
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will of the Duke of Sutherland ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL: Yes. 

Mr. HANBURY: What I want to 
point out is that the Attorney General 
‘lid not take Office until six weeks after 
the Dake of Sutherland died. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laug ‘ed at 
Well, they knew how trustworthy 
a guardian of the Public Purse he was. 
Surely the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to guard the Publie Purse parti- 
cularly well when he was under a Trea- 
sury Minute to be sole judge as to how 
far it must be departed from, and the 
public money expended upon his own 
colleagues without the return which 
they had been led to expect. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not entitled 
to langh at that. It was a matter with 
which the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to deal stringently. It was certain that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
ignorant as to these two cases, although 
they were cases which ought to have 
been referred to him. The Minute said 
that in all cases of doubt—and surely 
the Sutherland case is one of doubt— 
reference was to be had to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was this 
question ever brought before him ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Certainly 
not. 


Mr. HANBURY: That showed the 


loose way in which this business had 


been transacted. Somebody was to blame 
in the matter. This Treasury Minute 
had been very loosely interpreted. He 
must ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 


| quer whether the Treasury Minute had 


The Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer shook his head. What, | was under a misconception that last year 


been carried out, and whether any case 
of this kind had been brought before his 
notice? The Treasury Minute from first 
to last had been a gross deception, and it 


they voted a large sum of money for the 
support of a new office and to raise the 
amounts of the fees of the Law Officers 


lof the Crown, which he was told were 


upon an enormous scale, and based upon 
the fees paid to the Attorney General 
for private practice. Nobody was more 


ready than himself to acknowledge the 


| abilities of the Attorney General. It 


should not be supposed that he wanted 


Mr. HANBURY: Is the hon. and | to depreciate the enormous talents of the 


learned Gentlemen ouly going to deal | 


with a part of the case ? 


hon. and learned Gentleman; but he 


Is he going to.| would say that it was dangerous to set 
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up such a standard as that. Having once 
set up a standard of that sort, they might 
hereafter have men of inferior ability 
filling the office, but yet the standard of 
payment must remain the same. His 
chief object in bringing this matter before 
the House of Commons was to get infor- 
mation, and to whom to appeal for in- 
formation he really did not know. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon his 
own confession was ignorant, and did not 
know what was going on. He did not 


know the cireumstances in regard to the | 


Sutherland case. He was not aware that 
this case had arisen after his own Go- 
vernment had come into power. 

Str W. HARCOURT: It did not 
arise. 


Mr. HANBURY: Then they knew 


how this Treasury Minute had to be | 


interpreted. They knew the loose way in 
which it was to be interpreted. If that was 
the case—-if they had the distinct state- 
ment from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that in his opinion, under the 
Treasury Minute, the language was so 
loose that it was quite possible for the 
Attorney General or tie Solicitor 
General to get large fees in connection 
with the will of a man who died six 
weeks after the Government came into 


Office, although that Treasury Minute dis- | 


tinctly said that they might act only upon 
retainers given before the Government 
came into Office, then he said that this 
Treasury Minute was not worth the paper 
upon which it was written and was a mere 
farce, and that the public was entitled, in 
view of the confession of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to have more definite 
information, and that they ought to have 
laid upon the Table of the House the 
terms of the precise arrangement come to 


between the Treasury and the Law) 


Officers of the Crown, so that the House, 
when upon the Estimates they voted the 
salaries of the Law Officers, should have 
the full information before them. He 
begged to move his Motion. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : I beg to second the Motion. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, 

“This House regrets that the public re- 
muneration of the Law Officers having been 
increased in consideration of the arrangement 
as to private practice therein specified, that 
arrangement has been widely departed from.” 


—(Mr. Hanlury.) 
Mr. Hanbury 
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' Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russett, Hackney, S.): I thank 
the hon. Member for his tone of 
personal courtesy to myself. He 
has travelled considerably. wide of 
the Resolution which is on _ the 
Paper. I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the precise point which «is 
raised. It is no longer a discussion 
on the original arrangement in the 
' Treasury Minute of 1893. The com- 
| plaint is that the Minute has not been 
| observed by the Law Officers. The 
‘question of the new arrangement was 
discussed, and discussed at considerable 
length, upon two separate occasions in 
the month of March 1893, and the 
House approved of the arrangement 
which had been entered into with the 
Law Officers. The point now is whe- 
ther the Law Officers have observed the 
terms of the contract with the Treasury. 
I will say in a sentence ‘that not 
only according to the letter but 
-according to the spirit of that arrange- 
ment the Law Officers of the Crown 
have adhered to the terms of that Minute. 
I will say more—and I speak for my 
colleague and myself—that we have 
not exercised the rights we might 
have exercised under the Minute, 
and have declined to act in many 
-eases in which, under the Minute, 
we should have been entitled to act. 
The hon. Member also complains that he 
has had no Return of fees paid to the 
Law Officers. Let me remind him that 
he has had that information in the most 
specific form in which it could be 
_given for the only complete year 
|of Office of the present Law Officers. 
On the 12th of January he put on the 
| Paper a question which asked for the 
fees paid in previous years, as con- 
trasted with the amounts paid to the 
i Law Officers under the new arrange- 
/ment, and on the 12th of January these 
| figures were given by me in answer to the 
hon. Member for Islington ; and that 
| answer was given in full, and will be 
found in the Parliamentary Reports 
of the 13th of January. I come to the 
‘question of what this Minute means. 
On two occasions in March—the hon. 
Member for Birmingham will probably 
| 
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recollect it—I stated that according to 
the construction of this Minute the Law 
Officers were entitled to act upon the 
reservation expressly made—namely, 

“Except upon retainers delivered before the 
acceptance of Office.” 

I was asked the question whether that 
included general retainers as well as what 
are called special retainers. At that time 
the hon. Member for Preston, who knows 
a good deal but does not know every- 
thing, was under the impression that a 
retainer was the retainer of the solicitor. 

Mr. HANBURY: What I said was 
that a retainer for a Railway Company 
or a company of that kind would cover 
the cases in which they might engage, 
but I did not say from a solicitor. 

Si C. RUSSELL : I thereupon 
pointed out that a retainer was not the 
retainer of the solicitor but the retainer 
through thesolicitor fora particular client; 
in other words, that it was the retainer 
of the client. In regard to the case of 
general retainers for Railway Companies 
or other bodies of the sort the question 
was asked, Are the Law Officers to act 
upon such retainers ? My answer was Yes, 
they are entitled to do so, but speaking 
for myself, I should not act upon any 
general retainer for a Railway Company 
or any other similar body in frequent 
litigation. 

Mr. HANBURY : Both Law Officers ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL : My colleague was 
not here, but I added that I had not the 
least doubt that he would come to the same 
conclusion. I have never admitted that 
we should not be entitled to do this as a 
right, so far as it is consistent with the 
discharge of our public duties. But, as 
I say, we have not insisted uponit. The 
hon. Gentleman has said that under this 
new arrangement enormous fees are paid 
to the Law Officers of the Crown for 
the contentious work that they do—fees 
vastly in excess of what they got under 
the old system. I only wish that that 
were true. My clerk has furnished me 
with five specimen cases showing 
the amount of fees paid by the private 
litigants as against those paid by a liberal 
Treasury and by an extravagant Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, it is said, 
does not safeguard the Public Purse, to the 
Law Officers of the Crown. The counsel 
engaged in those five cases were Sir 
Horace Davey, Sir Edward Clarke, Sir 
Henry James, Mr. Findlay, and Sir 
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Richard Webster—counsel who are 
leading men at the Bar and of the same 
standing as ourselves. The total fees 
paid in those cases to th: leading private 
counsel were 585 guineas. According 
to the hon. Member for Preston, the 
counsel for the Crown ought to have 
had at least 585 guineas. He received, as 
a fact, 235 guineas. Therefdre, I com- 
plain that under the parsimonious influ- 
ence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the Treasury do not act up to the spirit 
of the Minute. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Did 
the counsel for the Crown appear ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL: Yes, they did 
appear; and not only did they appear, 
but they are not even entitled to be 
briefed, and are not briefed, unless they 
are expected to appear. 

Mr. HANBURY : Was this amount 
divided between the five counsel, or did 
they each get 585 guineas ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL: The total fees in 
the five or six cases I have mentioned 
paid to the private counsel were 585 
guineas. The amount paid by the Trea- 
sury to the Law Officer of the Crown 
was 235 guineas; in other words, con- 
siderubly less than half. ‘Therefore, it is 
all moonshine—this extravagant and 
ridiculous statement about the enormous 
fees paid to the Law Officers. I feel 
a little strongly upon this point, be- 
cause I have taken the liberty of insisting 
that, if it is a proper provision of the 
arrangement that the counsel for the 
Crown should be paid fees in contentious 
business at all, it is not right they 
should be paid on an inferior scale 
for the same class of work. Therefore, 
it is that in the Minute it expressly pro- 
vides that in contentious business the 
counsel are to be paid such fees as 
counsel of like standing would properly 
expect to receive from clients under 
like circumstances. The figures I have 
quoted show that the Minute is not acted 
up to by the Treasury. 

Mr. HANBURY: But the new 
scale was an advance upon the fees pre- 
viously paid. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: I have shown 
the hon. Member how this proposed new 
scale works out in fact and in practice. 
Now, with regard to Chamber practice. 
Let me say for myself that I do not be- 
lieve I have earned or received five 
guineas for Chamber practice since I 
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became a Law Officer of the Crown, 
nearly two years ago. My hon. and 
learned Friend’s business in advising was 
always greater than mine. He will tell 
you that he has practically abandoned 
giving opinions in Chambers altogether 
—not that he has not the right to do so, 
but because of the demands on his time 
by reason of his public duties. As the 
House knows, I was not in favour of the 
change personally, and I came into the 
arrangement with a certain amount of 
unwillingness ; but I feel bound to say 
that with the enormous increase of busi- 
ness of a public character which the Law 
Officers have to deal with, especially 
within the last five or six or 10 years, I 
believe this Minute points in the right 
direction, and that in order to do the public 
work well the Law Officers of the Crown 


must be practically confined to the 
discharge of their public duties. 


I say this, although I felt, and feel, 
strongly that the Law Officers of 
the Crown should be, in fact, the 
leaders of the Bar as well as the 
titular leaders of the Bar. Now 
with regard to general retainers. It 
happens, in my case, that I have a 
general retainer for a very large number 
of uewspapers in London, In _ the 
case of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, for whom I have had the honour of 
acting for many years, and who has 
been considerably engaged in litigation, 
I have had recently, in the Zierenberg 
case, to refuse to act upon a general 
retainer. Only a few days ago Sir E. 
Lawson, of The Daily Telegraph, was 
brought up for alleged contempt of Court. 
I have had also the honour of a general 
retainer for that journal formany years, but 
in this case I felt that I could not act upon 
it, because it came within the category 
of clients who may be in frequent litiga- 
tion. I could mention many other illus- 
tratious. Now I come to the next 
question. With regard to the Suther- 
land case, my retainer from the present 
Duke, the then Marquess of Stafford, 
was given on the 29th of January, 1892. 
I did not accept Office antil the 20th 
August, 1892. That general retainer 
was in relation to litigation between him- 
self and the late Duke—I am sorry to go 
into all this—which litigation was con- 
sidered important in the interests of the 
Marquess of Stafford, and which has 
culminated in the disputed will case 
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now pending. The state of the 
facts is, that I received the retainer on 
the 29th of January, 1892; I accepted 
Office on the 20th of August, 1892 ; the 
late Duke died on the 27th of September, 
1892; and the Treasury Minute is dated 
the 5th of December, 1892. These are 
the exact facts. I received the Salt 
Union retainer on the 10th of May, 1892; 
the writ in the specific action was issued 
ov the llth of July, 1892; and as I 
have said, I did not accept Office 


until the 20th of August, 1892. 
Now, I do ask whether it is not 
monstrous, in view of these facts, 


to make such a charge as the hon. 
Member has made ? Not only have we 
acted up to the letter, but I say we have 
acted entirely up to the spirit of this 
Minute. I know, speaking both for my 
learned Colleague and myself, that our 
sacrifices have been considerable. We 
have tried, in discharge of our public 
duties, to do our best, and certainly with 
the most thorough desire to fulfil them 
in good faith. The point of this Resolu- 
tion is an assertion on the part of the hon, 
Member, which, if he will forgive me for 
so saying, he ought not lightly to make, 
that the arrangement made has been 
widely departed from by the Law Officers, 
I absolutely deny that there is any foun- 
dation for such an assertion, and I assert 
again that we have acted entirely up to 
the spirit of this Minute. 

*Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8S.) said, the Motion conveyed 
to the House the idea that the Law 
Officers of the Crown had trespassed 
beyond the limit with regard to private 
practice. That was an accusation which 
it was necessary to meet, and he was 
bound in fairness to say that the hon. and 
learned Member in the cases mentioned 
had given an effective answer. But 
after all, that was not the real question. 
The real question was, what was the 
amount of public money which the Law 
Officers of the Crown were receiving from 
year to year ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, that 
was not the question which was raised by 
this Amendment. 

Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS was 
not proposing to argue that question now, 
which must be raised at another time 
upon a specific Motion to reduce the Vote 
for the remuneration of the Law Officers. 
He might be allowed to say, however, 
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that there was a prevalent impression 
that the present arraugement gave the 
Law Officers of the Crown no less a sum 
annually than aboat £27,000. If that 
was so, it would be a very serious matter 
for the House to consider, when the 
proper time arrived, and it would then 
have to be determined whether that 
was «a rate of payment which 
could be continued. They could get 
three Archbishops for that sum, 
and the House would have to consider 
whether the services of two Law Officers 
of the Crown were of equal value to 
those of three such eminent ecclesiastics. 
This matter could not be allowed to rest 
where it was, for there was a far wider 
and more important question behind it, 
which, if nobody else would do so, he 
would raise when the proper time 
arrived. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, when the 
time came to vote upon the remunera- 
tion of the Law Officers he should have 
no hesitation in regard to the Lobby he 
should go into. However, that was not 
what the House had then to deal with. 
What they had to do with at the moment 
was a deliberate accusation against the 
Law Officers of the Crown of having 
done for their own personal advantage 
that which they ought not to have done, 
and which he certainly ought to have 
restrained them from doing under the 
terms of the Treasury Minute. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he had dis- 
tinctly stated that he made no charge 
whatever against the Attorney General, 
but that the Treasury Minute had not 
been conformed with. That was al! he 
had said. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the hon. 
Member had said quite enough, and a 
great deal too much, on the subject. He 
had made an accusation, for which he 
had no foundation whatever, against two 
as honourable men as ever filled these 
important Publie Offices—made it on 
grounds as ridiculous as they were un- 
founded. He had referred to the mare’s 
nest called the Sutherland case, and had 
asked whether the proceedings of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General had been 
watched, and whether they were entitled 
or not to the fees they took. He could 
only inform the hon. Member that he 
had other things to do, and that that 
was no part of his duty. He had 
simply, knowing the Attorney and Soli- 
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citor General to be men of honour and 
integrity, handed to them the Treasury 
Minute, relying upon them to act upon 
it both in letter and spirit. They had 
acted upon it both in letter and spirit, 
and the accusation that they had departed 
from it was baseless—founded upon no 
facts whatever ; and he asked the House 
without further discussion to negative 
the Motion. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that no such charge as the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated had been 
made against the Attorney General. The 
allegation was that a Treasury Minute 
having laid down the conditions under 
which the Law Officers of the Crown 
were henceforth to be employed and re- 
munerated, the meaning of that Minute, 
so far as appeared to any outside lay- 
man, had been departed from. How 
did it start? It started by saying that 
an arrangement had been made—and 
this was the statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer—limiting 
the business in which a Law Officer 
might appear as counsel for private 
clients to cases in the House of Lords 
and Privy Council. The whole Minute 
was founded upon that principle ; that 
was the main part of it, and the rest was 
mere ornament. Was the Duke of 
Sutherland’s case a case before the House 
of Lords or Privy Council? Certainly 
not. It was the duty of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (who had just run 
away from the House) to satisfy himself 
whether the cases mentioned came within 
the true meaning of the Minute or not. 
The Attorney General had given illus- 
trations of a case in which larger fees 
were paid to the other counsel than to 
the Law Officers. Yes, but the other 
counsel had not £13,000 a year, like the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, to divide 
between them. That fact had a very 
important bearing upon the case. What 
was complained of was that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not performed 
his duty as guardian of the Public Purse. 
The right hon. Gentleman was always 
inveighing against extravagance, but in 
this particular instance he had not acted 
properly as guardian of the public money. 
As to the question of general retainer, 
they quite understood the principle which 
the Attorney General had laid down, 
that he and his colleague had a right to 
accept gencral retainers from public 
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companies exposed to constant litigation, 
though they did not exercise that right. 
But the Attorney General was not the 
judge in the matter. The Treasury 
Minute laid down the broad principle he 
had stated. Foreseeing, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did, that questions 
might arise it laid down two things—first, 
that any question arising should be. sub- 
mitted to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whose decision should be final ; 
and, secondly, that a copy of the 
Minute should be <ent to each 
of the Law Officers. When the 
question was raised whether the Duke of 
Sutherland’s case came within the 
Minute, the Attorney General and Soli- 
citor General knew that it was their 
duty to submit the case to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. That was not done, 
and thereby they had all failed in their 
duty. The Law Officers had acted upon 
what they conceived to be their right, 
but they were not the judges; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the 
judge, but again in this as in many 
another case the right hon. Gentleman 
had abandoned his post and had not 
fulfilled the duty imposed upon him. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed. 


QUARANTINE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES ealled at- 
tention to the system of quarantine. 
He said, the late President of the Loca! 
Government Board and he had had a 
difference upon this matter. What was 
quarantine Asa means of preventing 
the spread of disease by infection it was 
ridiculous. Forty days were prescribed, 
as though “forty ” had some magic in it ? 
He might refer to the lazaretto which 
had been built on the Chetney Hills in 
Kent, to which persons were sent who 
were likely to convey infectious disease 
to Her Majesty’s subjects. Quarantine 
did not only extend under the Act 
6 Geo. III. e. 7 to yellow fever, as the 
late President of the Local Government 
Board had stated; on the contrary, 
yellow fever was never meutioned at all 
in either that or succeeding Acts, except 
in an exceptional mavner. Quarantine 
applied to any infectious disease or 
distemper highly dangerous to the health 
of His Majesty’s subjects. It ineluded 


cholera, and might be held to apply to 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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swine fever. The provisions for carry- 
ing it out were the most ridiculous, 
oppressive, expensive methods ever made 
in a civilised country. What was our 
system for protecting people from in- 
fection? We had four old hulks in the 
Soleut, where they were established 
originally because vessels came generally 
to Southampton from the Mediterranean 
coast of Africa or Turkey, where the 
plague was supposed usually to exist. 
The lazaretto in Kent he had already 
referred to. Those were the means 
employed to prevent the spread of in- 
fection. But what was the case now ? 
For one person who reached this country 
by way of the Solent hundreds and 
thousands came by Dover, Harwich, and 
other parts along the coasts. If we were 
going to maintain a system of quarantine 
it should, in the first place, be extended to 
the vholera; and, in the second, preven- 
tive methods should be applied where 
they were most needed, at the points of 
largest influx of foreigners into this 
country. It was perfectly ridiculous if 
we were to allow streams of people to 
come in by Folkestone, Dover, Harwich, 
and so on without question, to maintain 
those four erazy old hulks in the Solent. 
Such a system of quarantine afforded no 
protection whatever to the country 
against the spread of infectious diseases. 
If we were to have quarantiue at all the 
matter could not stop where it was, be- 
cause the great streams of foreigners now 
entering the country were untouched by 
our present system. But even supposing 
it were intended to make the system a 
reality instead of a sham, he very much 
questioned the wisdom of so doing, for 
quarantine did no good, but on the con- 
trary it did a great deal of harm. Per- 
sons coming by sea required less quaran- 
tine than others, having by their voyage 
automatically quarantined themselves, so 
to speak. Confining people for a num- 
ber of days in a ship or lazaretto was 
eminently calculated to spread any 
germs of disease if they existed or to 
produce them if they did not. Ridiculous 
as the present system was, even if made 
more effective, it would still be bad, for 
it would not prevent the spread of in- 
fectious diseases. He ventured to say 
no one on the opposite Benches could tell 
the House why such a system was kept 
up. No doubt abroad it was maintained 
as a kind of system of outdoor relief for 
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Vice Consuls, providing them with fees 
in lieu of paying them salaries. For 
instance, the Spanish Government re- 
quired a health certificate to be viséd at 
a charge of a few shillings by the Vice 
Consul of the place—an unnecessary visé 
by a person who did not know and could 
not know that a certificate given by a 
person who did know was‘ correct. If 
the right hon. Gentleman was going to 
abandon his system of quarantine and 
call in the assistance of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that would be a clear con- 
fession that his system was of no use ; 
but if he intended to try and make it of 
use, let him apply it as the Act intended 
it should be applied. In that case, in- 
stead of having £1,600 or £1,700 put 
on the Estimates for quarantine expenses, 
the cost would be spread over the whole 
country. He had said enough to show 
that the present quarantine system was 
extremely useless, ridiculous, and ex- 
pensive, and ought to be abolished. 
The time had arrived when we must 
either extend or abandon altogether this 
ancient system of quarantine, and he 
would be glad of an assurance from the 
Government on the subject, or that at all 
events they would promise the familiar 
remedy of a Select Committee. The only 
explanation of this old system having 
been allowed to go on was that its 
existence had been forgotten. For more 
than 100 years we had put up with it, 
but the time had come when an end should 
be put to an ancient and stagnant abuse. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I do not 
think the hon. Member opposite is quite 
justified in saying that the Act of George 
IV. contemplates yellow fever simply. It 
applies to infectious diseases. 

Mr.GIBSON BOWLES said, he had 
stated that it was not exclusive of 
them. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, there had 
been five cases of vessels detained through 
yellow fever during the last few years, but 
such cases could be quite well dealt with 
under the Ordinances relating to the 
public health. That being so, it did not 
appear that there was any necessity, from 
the point of view of public health, for 
maintaining the quarantine law. The Go- 
vernment, however, were bound by certain 
Conventions with other Powers to main- 
tain the quarantine regulations. In conse- 
equence of the Debate that arose on the 
Civil Service Estimates last Autumn, the 
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Government had been giving their atten- 
tion to the matter, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board had been in correspondence 
with the Departments concerned on the 
subject. Inquiries were being made as to 
theattitude of Foreign Powers, and as soon 
as replies were received to those inquiries 
the Government would be able to deal 
with the question. He did not think it 
would be necessary to have a Select 
Committee such as the hon. Member had 
suggested. Probably a Departmental 
Committee would be better. As he had 
said, however, the Government were 
bound by the Conventions, and until 
they obtained the views of the Foreign Go- 
vernments could not act. They agreed 
that there was no longer any sanitary 
reason for maintaining a system which 
was to a large extent practically obsolete. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Mem- 
ber would be satisfied to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Government. It was 
receiving the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and would certainly not be lost 
sight of. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN NON-BOARD 
SCHOOLS, 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston), 
who bad given notice of the following 
Motion :— 

“ That this House is of opinion that full and 
reasonable time, without prejudice to the 
allowance of grants which may have been 
earned, should be allowed to non - Board 
schools, not supported by the rates, for carry- 
ing out such material improvements as the 
Education Department may, after considering 
all the circumstances, have ordered,” 
said, he believed he was precluded from 
moving it, but he wished to make a few 
remarks on the subject. Just before the 
Easter Recess the House had had the 
advantage of a tolerably free discussion 
on the subject, during the course of which 
the Minister for Education (Mr. Acland) 
gave some assurances which, though they 
were not perfect, were in some degree satis- 
factory, for all of which mercies he was 
infinitely obliged to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The Motion was, however, 
placed onthe Paper before that discussion 
took place, and, inasmuch as during the 
Easter Recess further confirmation had 
been received for the necessity for having 
something done, he thought it well to 
revert to the subject. In his native 
County of Worcestershire there had been 
abnormal activity in respect of the 
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repairs and sanitation of voluntary 
schools. This was owing to the excep- 
tional vigour of the Inspector who was 
appointed in that county. So great was 
the anxiety with regard to the poorer 
village schools that the rich landlords— 
if any landlords could in these days be 
cailed rich—and many small country 
gentlemen like himself had been obliged 
to raise a fund for the purpose of enabling 
the managers to meet the requirements 
of the Education Department. In the 
same way, in the part of Surrey which he 
represented, the people had been obliged 
to make great efforts to raise funds in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
Department. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Acland) very well knew that some- 
what suddenly within the last year 
or two demands for material improve- 
ments which had never previously been 
pressed had been made. School commitiees 
had been going on for generations without 
any marked complaint being made to the 
Education Department, and although 
some further requirements were antici- 
pated when the Free Education Act was 
passed, a year or so of gradual progress 
elapsed after its passage, and it was not 
until the present Government came into 
Office that demands were urged with 
what he regarded as exceptional and 
abnormal vigour. The schools to which 
the demands applied were, of course, more 
or less poor, and those who supported 
them were suffering from agricultural 
depression. He was sure that the vivid 
and graphic description recently given of 
them by the hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) would be still fresh in the 
recollection of the right hon. Gentleman. 
It was under these circumstances of 
poverty and depression that the school 
managers were required to redouble 
their efforts for improving the buildings. 
The demands which had been made upon 
them were of such a character as in their 
opinion to endanger their position. They 
were apprehensive that they would not 
be able to raise the funds needed within 
the requisite time. No complaints were 
made respecting the efficiency of their 
school management. Their management 
was admitted to be good. They actually 
were making greater progress relatively 
than the Board schools, who had all the 
advantages of the rates to fall back upon. 
It was considered to be hard that at a 


Sir R. Temple 
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time when, despite all the enervating and 
depressing influences of the day, they 
had managed to maintain their schools in 
a state of efficiency which if it was 
equalled was scarcely surpassed by 
the Board schools, pressure should 
be put upon them for what was, 
after all, a very secondary matter, 
That was the shell of the grievance, so 
to speak—the framework of the educa- 
tional picture painted by skilful artists 
with the best of colours. It was for the 
sake of the frame that the picture was 
being imperilled. It did seem hard that 
when schools were kept up by voluntary 
effort they should be placed in a position 
of pecuniary embarrassment for the sake 
of such matters as the provision of a 
cloak-room or a few hat-pegs. Those 
things as affecting sanitation, he ven- 
tured to say, were grossly exaggerated, 
The idea of the health of the children 


being- endangered by reason of a 
few wet cloaks being hung up 
about the place was. really ab- 
surd. He admitted that cloak-rooms 


and hat-pegs should be provided, but 
to say that the health of the children 
was placed in jeopardy by the absence of 
these things was ridiculous. Look at the 
children—at their vigorous gait and rosy 
cheeks. They were far healthier than 
the children under the London School 
Board. Was there any danger to their 
health ? Of course not. The provision 
of cloak-rooms, and so on, was not urgent. 
The want of them was not likely to pro- 
voke epidemics or juvenile complaints. 
The children on the whole were healthy, 
and on the whole were progressive, and 
on the whole were doing well. Why, 
then, should the schools be worried to 
death for the sake of material improve- 
ments of a secondary character? There 
was this further grievance—that the 
buildings were erected with the approval 
of the Education Department of their 
day, and had existed under similar 
sanction for more than one generation. 
There could be no particular reason—in 
the present year, at any rate—for en- 
forcing these hitherto unprecedented de- 
mands. He (Sir R. Temple) and his 
friends submitted that the schools had 
claims of the first character on the Esti- 
mates. These were the schools that 
existed before Board schools were known. 
They were the pioneers of education in 
the country. They held'up the light of 
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knowledge at a time when there was 
general darkness among the humbler 
classes ; and these were the institutions 
that had provided a vast amount of 
educational capital for school buildings— 
to be counted by many millions sterling— 
and these were the institutions which 
now for several generations had saved 
the pockets of the taxpaying rate- 
payers. They were saving the rate- 
payers now, at a time when all other 
rates was rising. He did not say they 
saved much to the taxpayer. They re- 
ceived as much as the Board schools, 
but they saved the ratepayer. And, 
further, they maintained the good old | 
English idea—differentiating from Scot- 
land and Ireland, and every other 
nationality under the sun in the employ- 
ment of private enterprise in the sacred 
cause of education. Elsewhere these | 
things were done by the State, but in 
this country they were largely done by 
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private enterprise. This gave them a 
claim upon the nation. They did not | 
deny that material progress must be made | 
and goon pari passu with moral and | 
intellectual progress. Poor as they were | 
they were willing to make these material | 
improvements, but they asked to be! 
allowed reasonable time for the purpose. 
It made all the difference next year or 
the year after—that was to say, compared 
with the present year—between death 
or survival. That was the point. It 
was time they asked for. They even 
ventured to demand it, and they ven- 
tured to conclude their plea with the 
assertion, “Have patience with us and 
we will make thee all the improvements 
that are fairly to be required of us.” It 
was in order to obtain, if possible, some 
additional assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman and also to show their educa- 
tional friends who were regarding this 
question with great anxiety in all parts 
of the country that they in the House 
who were in favour of the voluntary 
system were not silent, but were firm 
in urging their case that he again 
brought this subject before the right 
hon. Gentleman—though he was pre- 
cluded from moving a Resolution. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I do not want to say any- 
thing discourteous to the hon. Baronet 
and his friends, but to raise the question 
for the third time within the seventh 
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Parliamentary day is really a little hard 
on the Minister in charge of the subject. 
Oa both previous occasions I have done 
my best not merely to receive the state- 
ments made with sympathy, but to show, 


| by the announcement I made as to the 


Returns I proposed to obtain and the 
Circulars I was going to publish, that I 
honestly mean to try and meet in some 
reasonable degree hon. Members them- 
selves. I hope the hon. Baronet opposite 
will pardon me for saying that I am not 
prepared to go again into the general 
question. I know that my statements 
have been considered satisfactory by 
those interested in voluntary schools 
from the many letters I have received 
from clergymen and others. If the hon. 
Member had been able to move the 
Motion I should not have been able to 
accept it, as it would draw a distinction 


| between Board and voluntary schools as 


to the way in which they are to be treated 
in this matter. What the Education 
Department has to do is to adapt its 
demands to the circumstances of the case, 
and that is what it is prepared to try and 
do; but a Motion which would give a 
special position to the voluntary schools 
is one that could not, and would not, be 
accepted by the House. It is the duty 
of every Minister of Education to see 
that in return for the enormous grants 
that are made to these schools by the 
country the schools shall be healthy and 
in a good condition. And if hon. Mem- 
bers desire information as to the condition 
of some of the voluntary schools I should 
advise them to read the addresses of the 
President and members of the National 
Union of Teachers. The hon. Baronet 
and his friends accepted in the most 
friendly spirit what I formerly promised, 
and I am not prepared to say anything 


/more on the subject. 


GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to the remarks which had 
been made on this subject on previous 
occasions. Well, many of them enter- 
tained strong feelings on the subject of 
the voluntary schools. Many people did 
not care about children being educated at 
all if they were not educated in voluntary 
schools. Even when Board schools were 
close to them they sent their children long 
distances to voluntary schools. They 
paid rates to maintain the Board schools, 
but derived no advantage from them. He 
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had himself contributed largely to Board 
schools, but he also contributed to volun- 
tary schools, in which he was more imme- 
diately interested. While no objection 
was raised to pay for Board schools, those 
persous who supported voluntary schools 
felt that they had not thesameadvantages 
as compared with the Board schools, of 
dipping into the ratepayers’ pockets. 
In the past they knew that an endeavour 
had been made to rundown the voluntary 
schools by means of the Board schools, in 
which low fees were charged. This was 
done in his district, but it was felt that 
religious education was necessary for the 
children. Whilst accepting the statement 
of the Vice President of the Council, that 
he was anxious to be fair to all classes of 
schools, they could not refrain from point- 
ing out that in such serious times of 
agricultural depression as the present 
some consideration should be paid to the 
voluntary schools if only for the sake of 
saving the pockets of the ratepayers. He 
did not say any more than the right hon. 
Gentleman, that they should have the 
voluntary schools in an insanitary con- 
dition or with worse internal arrange- 
ments than the Board schools, but he held 
that alterations which were not abso- 
lutely necessary should be postponed or 
spread over a number of years. The 
supporters of the voluntary schools did 
not wish to see such schools crushed by 
unnecessary demands being made upon 
them. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Deputy 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
SupprLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS (ESTIMATES), 1894-5. 

Crass I. 
1. £31,526, to complete the sum for 
Royal Palaces and Marlborough House. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON desired to call 
attention to one or two matters on the 
Vote for Royal Palaces, and to ask for a 
little information. He would first, how- 
ever, congratulate his right hon. Friend 
on his appointment as First Commissioner 
of Works, and express the hope that 
General Goldsworthy 
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they might expect a little more sympathy 
from him than they got from the old 
hand. With regard to the Windsor 
Royal Kitchen Garden, he saw there was 
down in the Vote £1,015, as against 
£978 last year. He was always careful 
not to say much about Palaces which 
were occupied by Her Majesty, and he 
had no desire to alter the arrangements 
made when she came to the Throne. He 
could not, however, see why they should 
keep up the kitchen garden. Surely 
that ought to be kept up by the Civil 
List, and he should like to know why 
they were asked to pay for the garden ? 
The next item was Kensington Palace, 
£2,415, as against £2,125 last year, 
There was no explanation of that increase 
/as far as he could see. He objected to 
their being asked to pay for the repair of 
these Palaces at all. These buildings 
belonged to the nation, but they gave up 
their use of them. The Queen nomi- 
| bated certain persons to reside in such 
| Palaces, and, living there rent free, the 
very least that could be expected from 
‘them was that they would :.eep them in 
a good state of repair. The people who 
oceupied the Palaces were well-to-do 
and did not require to receive this kind 
of outdoor relief; but, in addition to 
this, it was not fair to call upon the 
already too-heavily taxed people of 
this country to pay for the expenses of 
repairing these Palaces. There was an 
increase in the expenditure of over £600 
in regard to the White Lodge, Richmond 
Park. He should like to know who 
occupied the White Lodge, and why they 
were called upon to pay thissum? The 
same remarks applied to Pembroke 
Lodge and the other buildings enume- 
rated in the Votes. He desired explana- 
tions on these points. The next item to 
which he wished to refer was in respect 
of Holyrood Palace. He had for a 
number of years been calling attention 
to the bad state of repair of the Scottish 
Palaces and Castles, but so far he had 
got little sympathy from the Government. 
He hoped the present First Commis- 
sioner of Works would take some little 
interest in these buildings, and sympa- 
thise with the desire to have them kept 
in a proper state of repair. They were 
now, he was sorry to say, to some ex- 
tent tumbling to pieces. With regard 
to the chapel that used to be attached to 
Holyrood Palace, the roof had tumbled 
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in, and the building gone to ruins. He 
suggested that something like £10,000 a 
year should be taken for 10 years to put 
these Palaces and Castles into a proper 
state of repair. He would ask the First 
Commissioner to visit Holyrood and 
Linlithgow Palaces during the summer, 
and he would be satisfied that their present 
condition was a disgrace to the nation, 
and that they sorely needed repair. Part 
of Edinburgh Palace came under this 
Vote, and that structure also required 
some money spending on it to put it in 
good repair. A Mr. Nelson, a citizen of 
Edinburgh, formerly spent £20,000 out 
of his owa pocket, not to embellish or 
decorate it, but to put it into a 
decent state of repair and prevent it 
falling to pieces. It was disgraceful 
that it should be necessary for a private 
eitizen to do any such thing. Part of 
Edinburgh Castle was sold to a Railway 
Company some time ago, and the pur- 
chase money so received, instead of being 
spent on the building, had been put into 
the capital account of the Royalty fund. 
It was through the exertions of the 
Edinburgh Corporation that they got that 
money, and the least that could be ex- 
pected was that the money so obtained 
should be spent in connection with the 
repair of that part of Edinburgh Castle 
under the charge of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. 

Mr. THORNTON did not often find 
himself in accord with the hon. Member 
for Peterborough, but ou this matter of 
Scotch Palaces and Castles he was most 
thoroughly in agreement with him. He 
had visited Holyrood in the course of , an 
historical tour he made over Scotland 
last year, and there was a danger of the 
chapel and other parts of the building 
falling into a state of disrepair, which 
would be disgraceful to this country. 
After all, if there was no absolute en- 
gagement made at the time of the Union 
to keep these Palaces and Castles in 
repair he considered it to be a moral 
responsibility. Holyrood was of pro- 
found historical interest in Scotland—in- 
deed, it did not sink beneath that of 
Royal Windsor itself. Such an important 
historical building as Holyrood should 
be kept up, and the necessary funds 
found for that purpose. 

Mr. HANBURY desired some in- 
formation in regard to the large expendi- 
ture of £8,500 required for new drainage 
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at Buckingham Palace. He had very 
often had to complain of the serious 
danger and risk to health and life in our 
Public Offices on the part of the Civil 
servants engaged in such Offices. The 
condition of the War Office a few years 
ago was disastrous owing to the bad 
state of the drainage, and now they had 
the matter come home to Buckingham 
Palace itself. Of course, when the 
health of the Royal Family and Royal 
visitors at Buckingham Palace was con- 
cerned it was a serious thing. The fact 
that the drainage was in such a bad con- 
dition as to require the expenditure of 
£8,500 emphasised the desirability of a 
public inquiry into the condition of our 
Public Buildings, most of which he be- 
lieved to be in a thoroughly insanitary 
state. The Government ought to set an 
example in this respect, and have build- 
ings in such a sanitary state that those 
who worked or lived in them should not 
have their health endangered or injured. 
He did not grudge this amount. He 
could quite believe the money would be 
well spent, and he should like to see 
more going in the same direction, but 
the Government must not ask them to 
vote such large sums in the dark. This 
item appeared in the Votes for the first 
time. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hrs- 
BERT, Oldham) : It appeared last year. 

Mr. HANBURY said, they did not 
have any explanation last year, and he 
hoped, therefore, they should be told 
what had been the defects in the drainage 
of Buckingham Palace, how the money 
would be expended, and whether suffi- 
cient guarantees would be taken that this 
would be a final sum ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) desired to know what system of 
drainage it was proposed to introduce at 
Buckingham Palace? The drainage 
system was remodelled some years ago, 
and the system known as the pneumatic 
system, which had always worked with 
great satisfaction, was iutroduced. Was 
that the system which it was now pro- 
posed should be adopted ? With regard 
to the Windsor Royal Kitchen Garden, 
he noticed that there was an increased 
charge this year. What became of the 
produce of this kitchen garden? The 
Royal Family were very seldom in resi- 
dence there, and he should like to know 
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kitchen garden? If it found its way to 
Covent Garden, or if anything was made 
out of it, why should it not be applied 
in the reduction of the expenses. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES remarked 
that the Secretary to the Treasury was, 
no doubt, aware that Windsor Castle 
was not the property of the Sovereign 
as such, neither was it personal, but it 
was the Palace of the Order of the 
Garter, and was occupied by the Sove- 
reign not as Queen of England but as 
head of the Order of the Garter, and if 
it were a conceivable thing that any 
other Sovereign could be the head of the 
Order of the Garter, that Sovereign 
would occupy the Palace at Windsor ; 
consequently, it did seem to him that 
Windsor Castle stood in a somewhat 
different position to Buckingham and 
St. James’s Palaces, which were no 
doubt personal Palaces—personal to the 
Sovereign as Sovereign. He was 
not sure whether, if the strict right of 
the matter were followed out, Windsor 
Castle should not be charged with the 
other paraphernalia of the Garter, of 
which they made a separate Vote in 
other departments of the Estimates. 
There was another subject to which he 
wished to call attention. For many 
years there had been two services held 
in St. James’s Chapel, one at 10 o'clock 
in the morning, to which everybody was 
admitted, and another at 12, for which 
tickets were required. The 10 o’clock 
service, which he had long been in the 
habit of attending, was a most beautiful 
service, conducted with the utmost dignity 
and propriety, and had been regularly 
held up to last year, At the time of the 
Royal Marriage last year both services 
were interrupted at St. James’s Chapel 
Royal, and were transferred to the 
German Chapel, of which he would only 
say that neither in propriety, in acoustic 
qualities, nor in appearance, was it at all 
comparable with the other, and, instead 
of being a delight and a pleasure to attend 
the service there, as it was at St. James’s 
Chapel, it was rather a trial of patience. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That question 
does not arise on this Vote. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
he only wished to complain that while 
part of the service had been restored to 


St. James’s Chapel, the beautiful 10 
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o’clock service was carried on in the 
German Chapel, and was spoiled by the 
acoustic properties of the chapel. He, 
therefore, hoped that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works would see his way to 
restoring the service to the Chapel 
Royal. 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstong, Leeds, 
W.) said, he was not aware why the 
change in the service in the Chapel 
Royal alluded to by the last speaker had 
been made, but he would inquire into the 
matter. The expenditure on the kitchen 
garden of Windsor Castle was for 
structural improvements, and the outlay 
upon Kensington Palace was attributable 
to ordinary repairs. ‘The expenditure in 
connection with the White Lodge, Rich- 
mond Park, which was in the occupation 
of the Duke of Teck, was owing to the 
decrease in the water supply in the well. 
In order to insure an adequate supply in 
case of fire it was found necessary to ex- 
pend several hundred pounds. In regard 
to Holyrood Palace, he quite agreed 
with the historic importance of the old 
ruin, and it would be his duty to look 
very closely into that matter. His pre- 
decessor in Office had, however, satisfied 
himself that there was no danger from 
deterioration, and the Surveyor of the 
Office of Works, who had gone 
very carefully into it, had said that 
there was no ground for apprehension. 
He would undertake that the whole 
condition of the building should be care- 
fully watched, and a further Report called 
for in the course of the year. In regard 
to Buckingham Palace, the underground 
drains had all been taken up, the line 
altered, and new pipes put in on the best 
system. The item this year was, no 
doubt, very heavy, but was calculated to 
cover the cost of all the heavy work. He 
would endeavour to profit by the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Preston on the 
subject of drainage generally. Com- 
plaint had also been made of the condi- 
tion of the buildings of the War Office. 
Those buildings were very old, but before 
very long the War Department would 
have a new house in which the sanitary 
system would be as satisfactory as sani- 
tary science could make it. The ques- 
tion as to what became of the produce of 
the Windsor Royal Kitchen Gardens 
was outside his province, as it was & 
private matter. — 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for the way in 
which he had met them in regard to 
Holyrood. As to the occupants of the 
White Lodge, if their well- watér 
gave out, why should they not have 
the Water Company’s supply laid on, 
and pay water-rates, just as other people 
had todo? They got the house rent 
free, and the least they might do was to 
pay the water rate. He also thought 
that the occupants of the buildings, to 
which the Queen had the right of 
nomination—such as the White Lodge, 
Sheen Lodge, and Straw Lodge—should 
be obliged to keep them in a state of 
repair, An arrangement had been made 
by which these people were obliged to 
keep the buildings in repair inside, and 
he thought they might be asked to look 
after the outside as well, as they had the 
houses rent free. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
whether the Observatory at Kew was 
the place to which chronometers and 
nautical instruments were sent to be 
tested ? He noticed under the heading of 
“* Palaces "—stud-house, Hawthorn Lodge 
and Kew Observatory. The category of 
Palaces had been greatly extended when 
they included a stud-house, an observa- 
tory, and a lodge. 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he was 
unable to answer the question of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. With 
regard to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough, he could not under- 
take to say that the charge for the out- 
side repairs would be thrown on the 
occupants of the houses mentioned. The 
owners of houses usually did the inside 
repairs, in order to ensure that the build- 
ings were properly preserved. 


Mr. CONYBEARE asked why the 
well-conditioned lords and ladies who 
occupied these Palaces, cottages, lodges, 
or whatever they were, rent-free did not 
pay for their “fuel, lights, water, and 
household articles”? He accepted the 
explanation of the right hon, Gentleman 
with regard to the produce of the Windsor 
Kitchen Garden. Perhaps Her Majesty 
had a right to make as much as she 
could out of the kitchen garden; but 
surely these people who had those build- 
ings rent-free should pay for light and 
water and household articles. 
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Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 


Friend was under a misapprehension. 
The occupants of those Palaces did pay 
for their gas and fuel. The item referred 
to was for gas and fuel used in the 
Public Works Department in respect to 
these edifices. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, that raised 
another question, which was whether the 
right hon. Gentleman so analysed the 
accounts as to apportion to each Palace 
its respective portion of the expense 
under this head ? 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he would like 
to point out, in answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough, that it would be 
impossible to ask the Royal occupants of 
those Palaces to undertake the repair of 
the outside of the buildings. Those 
Palaces were national property; they 
had been erected by the Crown or by 
Parliament, and no one should be allowed 
to touch them on the outside except 
under the authority of Parliament or the 
Royal authority. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he desired 
to say, in reply to the question of the 
hon. Member for Lyna Regis in reference to 
the Royal Kew Observatory, that the Ob- 
servatory had been built in 1778 by Sir 
Thomas Chambers for George III., but 
since Her Majesty had come to the Throne 
she had allowed it to be used by the Royal 
Society, which looked after the internal 
repairs, while the outside repairs were 
done by the Board of Works. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Kingston did 
not seem to understand what he had said 
about the repairs of the Palaces. They 
had already made an arrangement 
whereby they compelled the people who 
lived in those buildings to keep them in 
repair internally, and he thought the 
principle should be extended to outside 
repairs, just as vicars or rectors were 
obliged to keep parsonage houses, which 
were also national property, in repair, in- 
side and outside. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
agreed with the hon. Baronet that it 
was absolutely impossible to allow people 
to work their fancy on the outside of the 
Palaces, and that if any work of the 
kind was neéded it should be done by 
the Board of Works. For instance, if 
the hon. Member for Peterborough 
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occupied one of those buildings, he 
should not like to allow the hon. Mem- 
ber his way on the outside of the house, 
for he would probably spoil it. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £79,228, to complete the sum for 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, ‘that last 
year the First Commissioner of Works had 
promised him to provide additional seats 
in Hampton Court Park and Pleasure 
Gardens, and as the seats were very 
much required by the public, he would 
like to know whether the promise had 
been carried out. He also urged last 
year that a refreshment booth for the 
supply of temperance drinks should be 
erected in those grounds. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Why limit 
them to temperance drinks ? 

Mr. A. C. MORTON replied that a 
licence would have to be obtained, and 
that no doubt would be opposed by the 
public houses, which were kept up by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite so carefully. 
At any rate, all he desired was that the 
public who frequented those Gardens 
should be able to obtain temperance re- 
freshments. He should also like to ask 
what became of the thousands of bunches 
of grapes which grew on the celebrated 
Vine at Hampton Court? So far as he 
could make out the grapes went to 
Windsor—what for he did not know— 
but as they belonged to the people, he 
thought the First Commissioner of 
Works should be able to give them to 
the hospitals for children in the Metro- 
polis. With regard to Linlithgow 
Palace, he had again to complain that it 
‘was not in a proper state of repair. The 
walls of the Palace were still in a good 
and staple condition, and he thought the 
building might be roofed in and made 
use of. When Scotland got Home Rule 
the Palace might be used for the Governor 
of the country. He had received numerous 
complaints of the want of sanitary ac- 
commodation in Hyde Park, while the 
open spaces in the charge of the London 
County Council were admirably supplied 
in that respect. A little money spent 
wisely in that way would greatly benefit 
the people and visitors to London. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he noticed 
that £400 a year were charged to India, 
in respect to services rendered to that 
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country by Kew Botanic and Pleasure 
Gardens. He should like to know what 
those services were. Complaint was con- 
stantly made about India being overbur- 
dened with taxation on behalf of England, 
and he thought this small sum might 
very well be paid by this country, rather 
than be charged to India. It was a mere 
trifle, and not worth talking about ; but 
he raised the subject as a question of 
principle. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 
that with regard to Linlithgow Palace, he 
was aware a considerable difference of 
opinion existed in Scotland as to the way 
the building should be treated, and there- 
fore no decision should be come to without 
careful consideration. 


*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that 
additional seats had been provided in 
Hampton Court Gardens, and he would 
consider the question of providing a 
Kiosk, as in Kew and other places, for 
the supply of light refreshments. The 
grapes of the Vine at Hampton went to 
their owner, Her Majesty. ° 


Mr. CONYBEARE : I thought we 
were the owner. 


*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that 
with regard to the £400 charged on India, 
it was a very trifling matter, but as he 
had great sympathy with the views ex- 
pressed by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Camborne, he would look into the sub- 
ject.. As the hon. Member for Clapham 
had stated, there was a difference of 
opinion about the treatment to be given 
to the ruin at Linlithgow, and apart from 
that, it was a matter that required careful 
consideration. The question of sanitary 
accommodation in Hyde Park would also 
be attended to. 


Str R. TEMPLE said, he would like 
to know what had become of the Report 
of the Committee which sat in 1892, and 
perhaps 1893 also, to inquire into the 
emoluments of the establishment at Kew 
Gardens ? It would be remembered that 
the men employed at Kew desired that 
their emoluments should be rendered 
equal to the emoluments of similar 
establishments within the Metrcpolitan 
area. It was said that there were cer- 
tain advantages at Kew, which were not 
enjoyed in the Metropolitan Parks, and 
that living was cheaper there. To that 
the men replied that living was dearer at 
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Kew, and probably they were right. 
The Committee was appointed—he 
thought, under the auspices or executive 
control of the late Chief Commissioner 
of Works. For his own part, he had 
never heard that the labours of the 
Committee had had any result. Possibly 
something might have been done, for he 
had not heard a complaint for the past 
year or so. It would be satisfactory, 
however, if some statement were made 
on the point. In regard to the bill 
which was brought against India by 
Kew he believed it to be bond fide. No 
doubt Kew Gardens did furnish seeds 
and specimens for the Botanical Gardens 
at Caleutta and elsewhere in India. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, that if 
similar services were rendered to the 
Colonies and not charged for why should 
India be charged ? 


Str R. TEMPLE said, he did not 
know whether Kew Gardens supplied 
specimens to the Colonies or not. He 
would point out that the residents at 
Kew had a standing grievance in respect 
of the lofty wall enclosing the Gardens 
on the south western side. The wall 
was a great eyesore to the inhabitants 
of a very long row of houses, and it 
would be a great boon to them if it 
could be replaced by iron ralings. It 
might be said that as the removal of the 
wall would tend solely to the benefit of 
the residents in the neighbourhood they 
ought to be asked to defray part of the 
expense. That clearly was a matter for 
negotiation between the responsible 
Minister and the residents. He wished 
to thank the Government for throwing 
open the Home Park at Richmond to 
the inhabitants of Kingston and Surbiton. 
There was still a question as to whether 
equestrians were allowed to ride through 
itor not. He should like to press the 
Minister in charge of the Vote to con- 
cede this privilege. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that as to this 
charge in India, though a small one, it 
was a shabby one. They were far too 
much inclined to put every charge they 
could on India. They had seen many 
evidences of that lately, and he protested 
against it with the hope of seeing 
the habit put an end to, The habit was 
the result of the policy of days gone by, 
when the House was only too ready to 
pile up small charges against the Indian 
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Exchequer. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Kingston that, no doubt, 
India did derive benefit from Kew, but 
he thought it a little unjust that these 
charges should be imposed on India, 
whilst they were not imposed on self- 
governing or Crown Colonies. If India 
benefited from Kew, did not Kew, on the 
other hand, benefit from the Botanical 
Gardens of India? If so, was not the 
present arrangement under which India 
alone was charged rather one-sided ? As 
the Government had promised to consider 
the matter, he did not think it was worth 
while going to a Division against the 
item. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE ssaid, the 
hon. Baronet opposite had pointed out 
that, in consequence of the representa- 
tions he had made, a Committee had been 
appointed to consider the emoluments of 
the labourers at Kew Gardens. The 
Committee eventually reported. They 
did not recommend any general rise of 
wages. They made, however, a number 
of recommendations with regard to small 
improvements in the wages of labourers 
in the Royal Parks generally, and all 
those recommendations had been carried 
out. The wages of the labourers at Kew 
had been raised, not to any great extent, 
but sufficient to keep them in correspond- 
ence with the policy of the Government 
in regard to other Departments of the 
Publie Service. If it were possible in 
future to go further and raise the minimum 
rate of wages throughout the Public 
Service, the labourers generally at Kew 
would, of course, participate in the 
advantage. 

Mr. CONYBEARE ssaid, he had 
understood the hon. Gentleman who had 
replied to him on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to express such sympathy with the 
view he (Mr. Conybeare) had expressed 
that he did not think it necessary to press 
his Motion to a Division. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he agreed 
that it was ridiculous to make India pay 
the money to which reference had been 
made. He hoped uo further charge 
would be made on that account. On 
another point, so far as his (Mr. Morton’s) 
acquaintance with the Scotch Societies 
went, they all objected to keeping Holy- 
rood Palace as a ruin. They said they 
wanted it roofed ir—especially the old 
Parliament House. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
road in Richmond Park on the east side 
of Pembroke Lodge was in a bad condi- 
tion, and very dangerous for riding pur- 
poses. It was a series of abysses, and a 
person riding on it was likely at any 
moment to come head over heels. It 
was badly kept, and in wet weather was 
simply a morass, For years they had 
been promised an entrance to the Park 
from London in Priory Lane. The lane 
ended ina gate, where there was a Royal 
lodge inhabited by a Royal keeper, who 
was paid for out of the Estimates. This 
parkkeeper, when applied to by a person 
—as he (Mr. Bowles) had himself applied 
—for egress, said, “I cannot let you go 
through this gate unless you get the per- 
mission of Mr. Hugh Smith, who lives 
down the lane.” He (Mr. Bowles) did 
not know who Mr. Hugh Smith was. 
It was not the Queen of Eng- 
land who was to give permission 
for a Royal Park Gate to be used; it 
was not even the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but Mr. Hugh Smith. He took 
no interest in Mr. Hugh Smith—he only 

+took interest in the Park and in the 
Estimates. This system of keeping up 
a Park Gate for the behoof of a private 
individual who was to give permission to 
his private friends to use it had been 
going on for years. They thought last 
year that it was to be put an end to, but 
apparently it still continued. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE suid, the 
hon. Member was quite right about this 
gate. It was not open to general use, 
because the road leading to it was pri- 
vate property—the property, he believed, 
of the landowner to whom the hon. 
Member had referred. The gentleman, 
however, was quite ready to hand over 
the road to the public if some security 
were given that it would be kept in 
proper repair. The difficulty was as to 
who was to repair it. The Local 
Authorities were certainly the persons 
who ought to undertake that work. He 
had entered into communication with 
them on the subject some time ago, but 
they were not disposed to keep in repair 
a road which simply led to a Royal 
Park. The cost could hardly be placed 
on the public funds. The owner, Mr. 
Smith, had made a most generous offer 
to the public, and it was a pity it could 
not be availed of. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 


wished to call attention to the Vote 
for keeping Hyde Park in order. He 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would agree with him that the money 
might be spent in a more advantageous 
manner, for it seemed as if work were 
purposely made in Hyde Park. Just 
now the authorities were putting down 
an expensive stone kerbing which was 
not only absolutely unnecessary, but 
which would probably become a source of 
danger by reason of horses stepping upon 
it. Why they were putting such a kerb- 
ing alongside Rotten Row he could not 
conceive ; they had done without one 
for centuries, and the only explanation 
for laying it could only be that there was 
some money in hand which it was desired 
to spend. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I know 
nothing against this kerbstone, but I will 
make inquiry. I may point out to the 
hon. Member that the Vote covered ex- 
penditure in St. James’s and otiier Parks, 
as well as Hyde Park. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £30,855, to complete the sum for 
Houses of Parliament Buildings. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he noticed 
a charge for double sashes for the dining 
and grill-room windows. Similar items 
appeared on the Estimates two years 
ago, and he would like to know if the 
money then voted was expended on 
different works? He should watch 
this matter with some _ suspicion, 
as he feared there was a_ tendency 
to divert money for the purposes 
for which Parliament granted it. The 
promise of a Committee to consider the 
question of the structure and arrange- 
ments of the House of Commons rendered 
it unnecessary for him to go at any 
length into some of the matters he had 
intended to discuss. He did think there 
was a necessity for enlarging the post 
office, while the store rooms connected 
with the Vote Office were both ill-lighted 
and badly ventilated, being really unfit 
for any one to work in. Next, he wanted 
to know if the men employed in the 
House had been granted an eight hours 
day ; surely they ought in this respect 
to be treated in the same manner as the 
employés in the Army and Navy 
Departments. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE said, he was glad 
to hear that a Committee was to be 
appointed to discuss matters in connec- 
tion with the arrangements of the House. 
He quite agreed with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Peterborough that the post 
office was not large enough, and he held 
further that the staff of clerks was in- 
adequate. But he wished the right hon. 
Gentleman to direct his attention to the 
condition of St. Stephen’s Crypt Chapel. 
This was an exceedingly beautiful build- 
ing, but all who had visited it recently 
would have noticed that the frescoes and 
other decorations were becoming fright- 
fully disfigured by damp. It would bea 
very great pity indeed if the damp were 
allowed to increase the mischief. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would take speedy steps to see that 
that was put right. There was 
another department in which he was 
much interested, and that was the Library. 
He had repeatedly raised questions as to 
the provision of which he might call the 
necessities of their existence. For 


instance, if they wanted certain Law 
Reports they had to go to the Lords’ 
Library for them. He objected to having 


to do that, in view of the friction between 
the two Houses. Was it not ridiculous 
that the real legislators should be com- 
pelled to go to the House of Lords to 
look up the records as to the practical 
effect of their own legislation ? During 
the Debates on the Local Government 
Bill it was frequently necessary to refer 
to the Law Reports for decisions on 
certain points, but the volumes were only 
to be had from the Lords’ Library, and it 
was often the case that when reference 
had to be made that Library was closed 
and the officials had gone home. Now, 
he was not asking that the shelves of the 
Library of the House of Commons should 
be encumbered with a lot of musty old 
tomes, but he believed that the Council 
of Legal Education had recently prepared 
a new edition of Law Reports which had 
brought within a reasonable compass all 
the important decisions of the last 30 
years, and he thought that that would 
prove a useful addition to the Library. 
He was not asking that the edition 
should be obtained in the interests of the 
lawyers who came down there to study 
their briefs, but he advocated it in view 
of the convenience of hon. Members 
generally. He wished, finally, to com- 
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plain of the character of pens placed in 
the corridors and Library. 

Tue Margvess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, he wished 
to direct the attention of the First 
Commissioner of Works to the question 
of the want of accommodation on the 
floor of the House. This was an incon- 
venience not experienced by Members 
and ex-Members of the Government; 
it was felt solely by private Members, 
Of course, the Benches on ordinary 
oceasions were not crowded ; but there 
were times on which private Members, 
unless they could spare time to come 
down to the House early in the day, 
found it impossible to get a seat from 
which they could hear what was going 
ou. He hoped that the Government 
would take into their serious considera- 
tion the question of enlarging the House, 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I admit that 
the occupants of the two Front Benches 
may not be the best witnesses on this 
question of the accommodation, but I 
would suggest to the noble Lord that 
hon. Members must look at the con- 
struction of the House not from the 
point of view of exceptional occasions, 
but from the point of ordinary use, when 
the attendance is nothing like that which 
would call for the provision of 670 seats. 
The House, as at present constructed, is 
not badly designed for every-day pur- 
poses; and I am not sure that by en- 
deavouring to secure the convenience of 
hon. Members during a few excep- 
tional sittings, the convenience of the 
many would not be sacrificed. That is 
a point well worthy the consideration of 
the House at large. 

Mr. CONYBEARE hoped that 
neither the present nor future Govern- 
ments would not go on the line of in- 
creasing the size of the House. What 
they wanted to do was to reduce the 
number of Members to about 450, which 
would be sufficient for all legislative 
purposes ; for such a number the accom- 
modation was ample. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) desired to draw the attention of 
the First Commissioner of Works to the 
absence of any means of communication 
between the House itself aud other parts 
of the building. There ought to be 
some easy mode of communication be- 
tween the House and the smoking-room 
and the Library, instead of Members who 
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had to deal with a vast mass of corre- 
spondence being kept in total ignorance 
of what was going on in the Chamber. 
He was well aware of the fact that the 
Party Whips preferred the present sys- 
tem, as being better calculated to ensure 
Members voting straight. Some years 
since, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University was 
First Commissioner, he, upon the right 
hon. Gentleman’s suggestion, got up a 
Memorial in favour of some change in 
this respect, in order to strengthen the 
right hon. Gentleman’s hands against the 
Treasury. He induced at least half the 
Members of the House to sign it, and 
then presented it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman took it away to some foreign 
watering place to consider, but nothing 
was done, and he had since regained 
possession of the document, which he 
intended to keep as an_ interesting 
memento of his first and last effort to 
get up a Memorial. He believed that 
the Exchange Telegraph © Company 
offered to supply information of what 
was going on in the House to the 
Smoking Room and the Library for a 
sum of £500 or £600, if an operator 
and machine could be placed behind the 
Speaker’s Chair, but their offer had not 
been accepted. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree to devote some 
consideration to this matter. 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he desired to 
strongly confirm what the hon. Member 
for Camborne had said with regard to the 
beauty of the architecture of the crypt, 
which was being destroyed by damp. 
The chapel was a structure well worthy 
of preservation in the utmost possible 
efficiency ; it was the finest one of its 
kind in the Kingdom, and probably could 
not be surpassed by any structure of its 
description in the world. The interesting 
small room used as the cloak-room was 
also a fine specimen of architecture, and 
it ought to be kept in a condition worthy 
of the House of Commons. He com- 
plained that the tea room was not 
sufficiently lighted in the afternoons. 
Seeing that hon. Members were com- 
pelled by reason of their legislative 
duties to remain within the precincts of 
the House, he thought they ought at 
least to have the tea room as, well 
lighted as the tea-rooms in their own 
houses. 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to support the First Commissioner 
of Works in the refusal which he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman was about toe 
give to the request that the House should 
be enlarged. In his opinion, the House 
was quite large enough for the purposes 
for which it was used. He was entirely 
opposed to any proposal that would 
deplete the Benches of that House by 
supplying information of what was going 
on in it to hon. Members in the smoking- 
room or the Library. It was the duty of 
hon. Members to attend m the House, 
and they ought not to ensconce them- 
selves in the Library and smoking-rooms. 
But he was bound to admit that the 
writing, smoking, dining, and tea-rooms 
were too small. Hon. Members must 
eat, drink, and smoke, and sufficient 
accommodation should be provided for 
them. The occupants of the Front 
Benches, he believed, had their private 
rooms behind the Speaker’s Chair, but 
private Members had no sucel. privileges, 
and they had to struggle for the writing 
tables and for the pens in most unseemly 
fashion. Many people could not write 
without smoking, and some even could 
not think without smoking, and he did 
hold it to be rather hard that the accom- 
modation in this respect should be so 
restricted. Every Member knew what 
the smoking-room was like, and the 
accommodation in that respect should 
have been doubled or trebled years ago. 
If two or three other smoking-rooms 
were provided, they would not be too 
much. The same thing might be said of 
the accommodation for writing. There 
was no doubt about it that the writing 
and smoking-rooms were most uncom- 
fortably crowded whenever the business 
occupying the attention of the House 
was not of very general interest. He 
hoped that steps would be taken to con- 
siderably increase the present quite 
inadequate accommodation given to hon. 
Members. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE was under- 
stood to point out that it was impossible 
to alter the windows while the House 
was sitting, but the work was to be 
carried out as soon as possible. The 
question of St. Stephen’s Chapel and 
the chamber adjoining the cloak-room 
should receive immediate attention. 
Some minor matters had been alluded to 
by various hon. Members with regard to 
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the accommodation of the House, the 
post office, tea-rooms, and so forth, all of 
which appeared to him questions that 
should be settled by the Committee. He 
had no doubt that the Committee which 
it was proposed should be appointed 
would keep in view all questions re- 
lating to the general convenience of 
Members. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, he raised 
the question last year as to the accom- 
modation in the Gallery, and asked 
whether the Committee, when it was 
appointed, would see its way to improve 
the present troublesome restriction which 
did not allow ladies to be accompanied 
by their husbands and brothers, but com- 
pelled them to sit away by themselves. 
It was a curious fact that ladies were not 
regarded as “strangers,” and that, there- 
fore, the arrangements which he proposed 
for their comfort last year were passed 
over. He trusted this question of better 
accommodation for ladies visiting the 
House would be brought forward for 
discussion before the Committee. Unless 
the right hon. Gentleman would promise 
that, he should oppose the appointment 
of the Committee. ; 


THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
thought that ladies should only be 
allowed access to certain portions of the 
House as now, and not to the Galleries 
generally all over the body of the House. 
If the Committee were to be empowered 
to make alterations in that direction, he 
would do all he could to prevent the 
appointment of the Committee at all. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON, referring to an 
item for £450 for lamp oil, said, he never 
saw a lamp in any part of the House, nor 
could he find out how that sum of money 
was expended. He hoped some explana- 
tion would be given, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman would inquire into the matter 
he would probably find that a saving 
under that head might be effected. 


Coroner LOCK WOOD (Essex, 
Epping) pointed out that the accom- 
modation set apart for the public was 
already extremely limited. If ladies were 
allowed to occupy seats in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, which was already insufficient 
for the public, he should oppose the 
innovation. The space at present so 
limited for the use of the public should 
not be still further diminished. 


{29 Marcu 1894} 
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*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he 
would see that the question of the oil 
lamps received proper attention. He 
did not say the Government could give a 
day for a discussion, but they were 
perfectly willing, if it was the wish of 
the House, to assent to the appointment . 
of a Committee ; and he would suggest 
that some Member might put down a 
Motion for appointing a Committee for 
the purpose. The remarks made that 
evening showed clearly what the wish of 
many Members was. His idea was that 
such questions as that of the admission of 
ladies to the Strangers’ Gallery might be 
referred to a Committee. That question 
had not been included in the Reference 
to previous Committees. He did not 
like to express a personal opinion on the 
merits of any particular proposal ; but it 
seemed to him that it would be ac- 
ceptable to Members generally if a repre- 
sentative Committee were appointed to 
consider the whole question. With 
regard to the hours of labour of the work- 
people employed by the Office of Works 
in the Houses of Parliament, it was not 
possible to consider them without refer- 
ence to all classes of workpeople em- 
ployed by Government. It was his 
intention to consider the question as a 
whole. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he was a Member of the last two Com- 
mittees upon whose recommendations 
certain changes had been made. When 
the appointment of another Committee 
was proposed he would suggest “ Let 
there be a discussion, so that it might be 
known what it was desired that the 
Committee should consider.” On the 
last Committee the question arose 
whether the wording of the Reference 
would allow the Committee to consider 
the admission of ladies to the Strangers’ 
Gallery, and it was decided that it 
would not. A discussion would now be 
the best means of elucidating the points 
to be considered by the Committee. As 
to the expenditure for oil, each suc- 
ceeding First Commissioner had his 
attention drawn to it and gave the same 
answer—that the matter should be 
looked into. He did not know what 
troubled waters were calmed by the oil 
provided, or what light was thrown upon 
their proceedings by this expenditure of 
£1,300. 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston) thought 
the First Commissioner was under some 
misapprehension in treating the question 
of eight hours a day for those employed 
about the Houses of Parliament as part 
of the larger geueral eight hours question, 
because he understood they were not 
Government servants at all. They were 
in the hands of that mysterious Com- 
mission mentioned the other day, whose 
existence was unknown to the Members 
of it. Therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not get out of an answer on 
the general plea he had given, as they 
were not Government officials, and the 
House was entitled to some explanation 
from the right hon. Gentleman upon this 
particular Vote—how the servants about 
the Houses of Parliament would be 
dealt with in this particular matter. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that 
the persons he referred to were em- 
ployed directly by the Office of Works. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras) 
said, the question of the accommodation 
for Members was not left in a satisfactory 
position. If a Committee was to be 
moved for, it ought to be moved for by 
the Minister responsible for the arrange- 
ments. He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman to show a little more back- 
bone in the matter; and if there were to 
be a Committee appointed, to move for it 
himself rather than leave the responsi- 
bility to any individual Member. He 
made that suggestion in a friendly spirit, 
and trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept it. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, the only 
desire of the Government was to meet 
the general convenience of Members. 
He should be ready to put down a Motion 
for a Committee on the understanding 
that the Government were not prepared 
to make any promise as to giving time 
for a discussion. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID did not think 
that the few minutes that might be de- 
voted to the discussion of the terms of 
the Resolution would be a serious loss 
of time to the Government. 

Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, that last Session he had so 
many applications from his constituents 
for admission to the House that at one 
time he had 100 names on his list. If 
ladies also were to be admitted to the 
Galleries he would have nothing else to 
do but keep a list of applicants. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HERBERT (Croydon) regretted 
that of the several demands made upon 
the Government by the Refreshment 
Committee only one was provided for. 
All the alterations and improvements 
which had been suggested were post- 
poned ; and this was particularly dis- 
appointing to Members as regarded the 
suggested communicatioa between the 
dining-room and the kitchen, for by that 
alteration alone could any real improve- 
ment in the arrangements be effected. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, that no Public 
Body, whether County Council, local, or 
otherwise, would be so slow in moving. 
It had always taken years and years 
before anything was done, and he felt 
sure, unless some effort were made, these 
matters would again take four or five 
years in carrying out. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £31,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1895, for the Extension 
of the Admiralty Buildings.” 


*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked 
how it came about that the original 
Estimate of £195,000 had been exceeded 
by £100,000 ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought 
that the new buildings promised to be a 
very handsome pile, but it was dis- 
appointing that their completion should 
be so long delayed. Until they were 
completed the much-needed thoroughfare 
between the Mall and Charing Cross 
could not be made for the enormous traffic 
between the lower part of Regent Street 
and the Strand. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN pointed 
out to the hon. Member that that was 
not the question before the House. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES explained 
that the failure to open a thoroughfare 
arose from the delay in carrying out the 
Admiralty buildings, and he pressed for 
accelerated speed that the traffic might 
be relieved. In that respect the delay in 


completing the buildings was very serious, 
and he would be glad of an assurance 
from the right hon. Gentleman in the 
matter. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that the 
increased cost of the buildings had been 
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due partly to a considerable rise in 
wages and in the cost of material, but 
more particularly to the necessity for 
laying the foundations deeper than had 
been at first anticipated. The buildings 
were by far the best Government Offices 
which had yet been built. As to the 
opening from the Mall to Charing Cross, 
that could not be made until the present 
block was completed. The question 
would then be considered. He could 
not enter into the matter more fully 
now, because a large expense was en- 
tailed, and it depended upon financial con- 
siderations as to how quickly the work 
could be pushed forward in future years. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he had noticed 
on the east side of the building an ex- 
traordinary cupola, which in two days 
had disappeared again. Might he ask 
for an assurance that it would not be 
adopted as a permanent portion of the 
structure ? He noticed that there was a 
sum of £5,000 down in respect of 
Block 1 for the removal of the staff of 
the Admiralty. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman contemplate the removal of 
any portion of the staff into the new 
building during the present year ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he hoped 
that might be done. With regard to the 
cupola, he was bound to say that the 
first inquiry he made upon entering the 
Office of Works was with regard to the 
structure to which the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had alluded. The architect 
came to the conclusion that the base of 
the cupola was too heavy, the finial too 
high, and that the curves were wrong. 
The alteration was being carried out now. 

Mr. HERBERT: Will there be 
another experimental exhibition of the 
cupola ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I do not 
know that it will be necessary, after the 
experience from the section that was put 
up. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
pretend to lay the responsibility upon his 
right hon. Friend, who was now First 
Commissioner of Works, but it appeared 
to him that there was great delay with 
regard to these buildings. It might be 
thought that they were saving money ; 
but they were not doing that, and instead 
were losing money, because of the rent 
they had to pay for the wretched old 
rooms in which much of their business 
had now to be transacted. He hoped 
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the Government would push on these 
works as fast as they could, and he be- 
lieved they could do so without loss to 
the Public Purse. With regard to the 
foundations and extra basement, it seemed 
to him very extraordinary that the cost 
should amount to £110,000, or more than 
50 per cent. of the original Estimate. 
He should like to have some details as 
to what was being done with the money. 
He had said that the First Commissioner 
was vot responsible for the matters he 
had mentioned, but he was, at all events, 
responsible now for carrying on the work 
as fast as possible. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) 
said, that last year when they were dis- 
cussing this question the then First 
Commissioner of Works held out a 
rather gloomy prospect as to the time 
when this Admiralty building would be 
completed. He said it would take two 
years from that time to finish Block 1 
and seven years to finish Block 2. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: What I 
said was that it would take two years 
before the second block was commenced. 


Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not wish 
to insist upon his recollection as against 
that of the right hon. Gentleman, He 
was glad to see from the preliminary 
statement affixed to the Estimates that it 
was hoped the first block would be 
finished at the end of the summer or at 
the beginning of autumn. If that were 
so, it would be very satisfactory if some 
hope could be held out that the second 
prediction of the First Commissioner of 
Works would not turn out so badly as he 
feared. It seemed an extraordinary 
thing that it should take seven years to 
complete this block. 

Mr. SHAW -LEFEVRE: What I 
said was that seven years would elapse 
before the time of the completion of the 
whole building. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, as he understood, 
the first block was to be completely finished 
and ready for use by the autumn of the 
present year, and that a sufficient amount 
of money had been taken for completing 
the furnishing of the building as well as 
for the building itself. He did not know 
whether the First Commissioner of 
Works could hold out some better pro- 
spect as to the completion of Block No. 2. 
He would venture to ask him when the 
second block wouid be finished ? 
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*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
he did not think they ought to miss so 
important a point as that raised by the 
hon. Member for Peterborough without 
some explanation from the Government. 
A difference of 50 per cent. upon an 
Estimate was almost unheard of, and 
would not be tolerated by any private 
individual. There were two grounds in 
respect of which he saw reasons for the 
increase—wages were higher, and the 
additional storey might account for 
another portion of it. But the cost of 
material had not increased. In fact, it 
ought to be less, and he must say that 
with the two exceptions he could not 
see any ground for so large an increase. 
If it were a matter for their own private 
expenditure the architect would be 
seriously taken to task for such an out- 
rageous increase over the Estimate. The 
difficulty as to the foundations was one 
which ought to have been discovered 
before by means of borings. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE  (Northamp- 
ton): Is not the increase due to the 
fact that although this is supposed to be 
a brick building there is a vast amount of 
stone put into it ? 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, there 
was no doubt that the building had cost 
a great deal more than was estimated ; 
but he was not responsible for that. He 
merely carried on the contract which was 
entered into by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and he himself was anxious 
that the work should be completed 
within as short a time as possible. The 
delay which had taken place had its 
origin in the mode in which the work 
was carried out from the beginning—by 
the erection of the building in two 
blocks instead of as a whole. It was 
the late Government that determined 
that it should be erected in two blocks. 
The first block would be completed at 
the end of this year—that was to say, at 
the end of the two years that he antici- 
pated when he spoke last year. The 
second block would then be commenced, 
and, judging from the progress made 
with the first block, the second block 
would be completed at the end of four years 
from the beginning, which would make 12 
years in all from the commencement of 
the scheme. That was not altogether a 
satisfactory state of things, but, as he 
had said, it arose from the decision of 
the late Government to erect the build- 
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ing in two blocks instead of one and 
from the unforeseen difficulties with 
regard to the foundations. The building 
extended 35 feet more into the Park than 
was originally intended, and instead of 
adhering to the original design it was 
decided to transfer the Admiralty staff 
into the first block, and for that reason 
the character and size of the rooms had 
been altered. That was the best expla- 
nation he could give of the various 
causes of the increase, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman opened up a matter of 
grave consideration. He had told them 
that the character of the rooms in the 
building had been completely altered, | 
Those who remembered the discussion 
upon this building in 1887 knew what 
took place. The building was erected in 
accordance with the recommendation of a 
Committee which sat in that year. Great 
trouble was taken by the Committee upon 
the point of the construction of the rooms, 
and they thought it desirable that instead 
of everybody having a small room to him- 
self the work should be done in larger 
rooms, 80 as to provide for greater economy 
and better supervision. Now it appeared, 
as the explanation of the increased cost 
of the works, that this careful decision of 
the House of Commons bad been reversed 
by the Government, and that they had 
gone back to the old system of small 
rooms, which was condemned by the 
Committee. This was a question of prin- 
ciple, and far more important than that 
of cost, which, as a fact, had not been 
satisfactorily explained at all. The 
increase of 50 per cent. had not been 
accounted for, unless it was said that it 
was owing to the alteration of the rule 
laid down by the House of Commons 
—to resort to the old system of small 
rooms. ‘That seemed to be the only ex- 
cuse for this 50 per cent. increase—that 
the Government had upset the deliberate 
decision of Parliament. He had been 
in the Civil Service for many years, and 
he knew it was generally acknowledged 
that in the interests of the Public Ser- 
vice it was better that the officers should 
occupy large rooms. The House of 
Commons had given the Government no 
authority to act in this way, and they 
were entitled to know why the change 
had been made. The plans of the 
building were exhibited, and he 
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asked a question as to whether this 
arrangement was being carried out, and 
Mr. Smith and the Chairman of the 
Committee distinctly stated that the 
recommendations of the Committee had 
been adopted. He thought that the late 
First Commissioner ought to tell them 
upon what authority the Government 
changed the plans of the building as they 
were decided by the Committee. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the time re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
just now was the time when he was at | 
the Office of Works. It was an entire | 
misapprehension, which he did not think 
was intended, to assume that the recom- 
mendations of the Committee had been ; 
departed from in this matter. There | 
would be in the building large rooms as | 
recommended by the Committee, and it | 
was quite a mistake to suppose that that | 
principle had been abandoned. The | 
only changes which had been made, and | 
which would cause but a very slight | 
difference in the number of large rooms 
available for the use of the clerks, were 
made upon the earnest representation of | 
the Admiralty, with whom they were in | 
communication at that time. His noble | 





Friend who was then First Lord con- | 
sulted his staff, and it was upon the urgent 
advice of the authorities at the Admi- | 
ralty that the changes were made; but 
the number of large rooms available for | 


the purposes of the clerks had not been | 
substantially reduced at all. There cer- 
tainly was no intention to depart from the | 
recommendation of the Committee, and, 
so far as he knew, the recommendation had 
not been departed from. He believed that | 
one or two rooms had been changed in 
allocation, but there was no change of | 
small rooms for large rooms. He did 
not want in the least degree to shelter 
himself behind the Report of the Com- | 
mittee, but he did say that they tried to | 
carry out the Report of the Committee | 
as far as possible to the letter, and that | 
any departures made as to the distribu- | 
tion of the rooms in the new building | 
were made under the express advice of | 
the authorities of the Admiralty. . He 
was glad to hear from the right hon. | 
Gentleman that they might hope that 
within a period of four years this build- 
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would undoubtedly be a great conveni- 
ence and do much to facilitate traffic. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peter 
borough) said, he had no doubt the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman 
was all right, except that he said the 
alterations were made by the Admiralty 
themselves. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I said upon the 
advice of the Admiralty. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, of course 
these were the very people who would 
want to alter the large rooms into small 
rooms. It was these officials against 
whom the Committee was fighting in 
order to get these large rooms for the 
better carrying on ‘of the work of the 
public. He did not say that the Com- 
missioner of Works was responsible, but 
this was a matter which was not to be 
looked over very lightly. The Govern- 
ment had said that the building would 
be erected for a certain sum, and then it 
turned out that there was an increase of 
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110,000, or 50 per cent. upon the Esti- 
mate. He had no doubt they would 
hereafter have other increases, perhaps 
to the extent of £40,000 or £50,000. All 
Governments ought to get proper esti- 
mates, and let the House know what 
was going to be the cost. He hoped 
the present Commissioner of Works 
would get this building completed as 


soon as possible. 


Mr. HANBURY said, it was difficult 
to arrive at the facts in this case. The 
reason given by the late Commissioner 
of Works for some. portion of this in- 
creased expenditure was that the plans 
had been altered, and that there were a 
good many small, instead of large, rooms. 
No sooner was that statement made than 
up jumped the previous Commissioner of 
Works and said that there was not this 
number of small rooms in the building. 
It was important that they should know 
the facts in this matter. It was not only 
that the House had been deceived, but 
the Committee had been deceived also. 
The Committee went very thoroughly 
into the question, and witnesses were 
called who said that not only in the in- 
terests of economy, but of good manage- 
ment, the clerks should cease to sit 


ing would be completed, and not only | in the small rooms, and it was arranged 
that, but he assumed that they would have | that there should be large rooms in the 
the advantage of the way being opened up | new building. He contended that they 
from the Park into Charing Cross, which | were throwing away all the benefits that 
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they had expected to get from the new 
Admiralty Buildings if the clerks were 
going to be placed in a series of small 
rooms. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough that the Admiralty 
officials were the last people who should 
be consulted upon this matter. They 
had got into a groove with regard to a 
good many things, but to the best of 
his recollection there was not one wit- 
ness who came before the Committee 
that did not impress upon them the 
desirability of enlarging these rooms. 
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While one evil was being remedied 
another of a similar character was being 
perpetrated, and the result would be that 
the annual cost of the Admiralty Office | 
would be as great in the future as it had 
been in the past. As there was a differ- | 
ence of opinion between the two ex-First | 
Commissioners as to the course that had | 
been taken, he should like to know what | 
were the facts of the case. Was one 
right hon. Gentleman right when he said 
there was a system of large rooms in 
the Admiralty, or was the other right 
hon. Gentleman right when he said there 
were a series of small rooms ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : I should be 
very sorry to be in conflict with my right 
hon. Friend, but what I understand is this. 
According to the plan of 1887 the prin- 
cipal officers were to be in the old building. 
The Admiralty Office, however, made a 
requisition that they should be allowed 
to remove their principal officers to the 
new building. Those officers do not 
want large rooms. The new building, as 
I understand, was to be laid out wholly 
in large rooms. The removal of the 
principal staff necessitates the provision 
of small rooms, which are of a more expen- 
sive character, for their accommodation 
No doubt the old Admiralty will be re- 
modelled in parts and larger rooms will 
then be provided. The principle of 
having large rooms for large bodies of 
clerks will, no doubt, be carried out. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he understood, then, the cause of the extra 
expense was that the new building, which 
was to have been made in large rooms, 
had been made in small rooms for the 
admirals, secretaries, and people of that 
kind, and, further, that another sum was 
going to be spent in making large rooms 
in the old Admiralty for the clerks. 
It was extraordinary that after Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned the expenditure of 
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£195,000 the Government should, with- 
out authority, have altered the plans and 
thereby incurred additional expenditure, 
in order to provide certain officials, he 
supposed, with better rooms than they 
had at present. He said that no Go- 
vernment had any right to alter the 
building, at a’ large cost, without con- 
sulting Parliament. He moved the re- 
duction of the Vote by £1,000, in 
order that Members might have an 
opportunity of considering the question, 
and of obtaining an undertaking that 
the original plans and the alterations 
would be exhibited in the tea-room. It 
was quite clear that the late Commissioner 
had had a great deal to do with the 
alterations. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That £30,200 be granted for the said 
Service.”— (Mr. Bartley.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he did 
not think the proposed reduction would 
be uf any value. As a matter of fact, it 
was the ex-First Commissioner on the 
other side of the House (Mr. Plunket) 
who made the changes, and they had been 
actually carried out. He supposed that 
the only thing that could now be done 
was to sue the right hon. Gentleman and 
the late Government for spending the 
additional money. 


Mr. PLUNKET: As far as I am 
concerned, I have no objection whatever 
to the suggestion of my hon. Friend, that 
an opportunity should be given of show- 
ing exactly what alterations have been 
made. I venture to say that the result 
will be to show that the alterations are 
very small indeed. The idea that the 
system of large rooms has been sacrificed 
is an entire mistake, and the amount of 
money actually expended on the altera- 
tions forms a very small part of the in- 
creased expenditure. It will be found, I 
believe, to be something less than a tenth 
part of the whole additional expense. 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE : £12,000. 


Mr. PLUNKET: Yes; £12,000 
was the whole expense which was in- 
curred by these alterations, and the sacri- 
fice of the principle of large rooms can 
hardly be said to exist at all. No doubt 
some of the rooms in the new building 
have been allocated in a different way 
from what was originally intended when 
the plans were made, but any changes 
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that were made during the time that I 
had any knowledge of the Office of 
Works were made at the instance and by 
the advice of the officers of the Admi- 
ralty. I have no reason to think that 
they sacrificed to their personal conve- 
nience the whole of the Service, and I 
believe that the more this matter is in- 
quired into the more it will be found 
that there is really no substantial ground 
for the grave view that has been stated 
by some Members of the Committee. I 
do not in the least wish to shelter myself 
from responsibility. I shall be very glad 
if the matter is inquired into, as I con- 
sider that a totally different complexion 
will then be put upon it. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I shall be 
very glad to have the plans showing 
precisely the difference between the 
original plan and the alterations that 
have been made placed in the tea-room. 
As the money has been already spent 
on the building, I hope the hon, Gentle- 
man will not press the reduction. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it would quite 
satisfy him if the plans were produced. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would also 
issue a statement showing how the excess 
sum was made up ? 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE: Yes, I will 
do that. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


5. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £59,278, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1895, for Expenditure 
in respect of Miscellaneous Legal Buildings— 
viz., County Courts, Metropolitan Police Courts, 
and Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he saw that a large sum of money 
was included in the Vote for the Metro- 
politan Police Court Buildings. He had 
frequently protested against such expen- 
diture out of Imperial funds on the plain 
and simple ground that outside London 
each town paid for its own police courts, 
whereas London did not. He believed 
he almost carried an Amendment on the 
subject at one time, and he had certainly 
thought that some alteration should have 
been made. 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am not sur- 
prised at my hon. Friend bringing this 
subject forward again. He brought it 
forward last Session, and in the discussicn 
that took place upon it my right bon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir W. Harcourt) promised to take steps 
to transfer these courts to some Local 
Authority. Within a very short period 
after the discussion in this House we 
communicated with tie London County 
Council, and proposed that they should 
take over the police courts. The matter 
is a very complicated one, and we have 
been in communication with them ever 
since. We have had three or four inter- 
views with representatives of the County 
Council, and only about a fortnight ago 
we had our last interview. Weare still in 
treaty with the County Council for the 
purpose of getting them to take the courts 
over. They do not refuse to take them 
over, but they, of course, would like to 
have a guid pro quo, It is very natural 
that when they are asked to take overan 
expenditure of this kind they should 
desire to have something in return. I 
was hopeful that before the Vote came 
on this Session the buildings would be 
transferred. I amsorry to say that that has 
not yet been done. I think there is every 
prospect of making an arrangement, and if 
my hon. Friend will only give us a little 
more time I hope to be able to succeed 
in carrying out the object he has in view. 
I entirely sympathise with that view 
myself, and have always done so since I 
have been in the House. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: The 
announcement which has just been made 
by the right hon, Gentleman is a very 
serious one, ; Not only is the matter 
very complicated, but it will require 
legislation to effect this transfer. 
Those who have listened to previous 
discussions on this subject will re- 
member that it has always been men- 
tioned and never disputed that if you 
are to effect this transfer of charge from 
the Imperial Exchequer to the London 
County Council, or in some other form to 
the shoulders of the London ratepayers, 
there will inevitably be put forward 
claims for a set-off in respect of burdens 
which the London ratepayer at present 
pays, and which it is arguable that rate- 
payers in similar communities in other 
parts of the country do not have to bear 
—in other words, you will have in some 
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way to revise the arrangement of 1888, 
under which the London County Council 
area was created, and under which the 
Exchequer contributions were made. 
Therefore, it comes to this: that for the 
sake of this purely theoretical re-arrange- 
ment of burdens under which if any- 
thing the Exchequer will be a loser 
rather than a gainer, for the sake of 
making the arrangement respecting these 
police courts square with what I may 
call the copybook theories of Radical 
legislators, the Government are bur- 
dening themselves with further legisla- 
tion in spite of the fact that they have 
more already on their hands than they 
can hope to get through. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he did not concur in 
the argument used by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. He (Mr. 
Powell Williams) did not see why 
the taxpayers of Sheffield should 
contribute anything whatever towards the 
cost of the police court at Wandsworth. 
He did not understand on what ground 
the London County Council demanded a 
quid pro quo for the taking over of these 
charges. He should have thought it was 
the other way about. It seemed to him 
that the ratepayers of London for a 
long series of years had been receiving in 
regard to their local legal administration 
assistance to which they were not entitled 
and which no county or borough in the 
country received. Under these cireum- 
stances, he should have thought that the 
Government might have demanded from 
the London County Council assistance in 
the other direction. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I wish 
to point out that I did not say that the 
claims to sets-off would be in all cases 
just, but that they would be arguable. 
What I meant was, that in regard to such 
financial re-adjustments you had better 
“let sleeping dogs lie.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to be under the im- 
pression that, although the demand of the 
London County Council would be unjust, 
if it was arguable it ought not to be 
contested, because otherwise money 
might be lost over it in a Court of Law. 
On that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House Members were in favour of action, 
not because it was not arguable, but because 
it was just. He thought they were suffi- 
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ciently powerful to deal with the London 


Members, and to let them look 
after their own pickpockets and their 
own gaol-birds. It was 25 years ago 
that he first called attention to this 
matter, and he had gone on preaching in 
the desert ever since. He did hope the 
Government would bring in some sort of 
legislation on the subject. Let there be 
a proper adjustment by all means, but 
let the question not be postponed because 
they were to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 
Who were the “sleeping dogs”? He 
saw the hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. 
Burns) opposite, and he was sure the 
hon. Member would not suggest that 
anything unfair had been done in asking 
that London should pay for its own 
police courts. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, that as a 
Metropolitan Member, he had always 
taken the view that London ought to 
look after her own police courts. He 
could not, however, see the logic of the 
present position. If London ought to 
pay for the police courts, surely the 
County Council ought not to demand 
something to compensate them for doing 
so. If they were to be compensated, 
things might just as well go on as at 
present. If the London people were 
going to be so wonderfully virtuous, let 
them be virtuous for once, but do not let 
them say they would be virtuous on 
condition that they would be paid 
for it. Of course, they all knew 
what was at the bottom of this. 
The County Council wanted to get posses- 
sion of the police. They would be a 
long time in getting that, and the Go- 
vernment ought to put their foot down 
and say so. The County Council were 
trying to use this question as a lever in 
order to get possession of the police, 
which no Municipal Authorities in any 
capital city in the world had yet ob- 
tained. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I think my 
hon. Friend is very unfair and unjust to 
the London County Council. They made 
no proposal to the Government in respect 
of this matter. The Government made 
a proposal to them, and I have every 
confidence that the County Council will 
treat the matter in a fair spirit. 

Mr. BARTLEY : But I think it was 


the right hon. Gentleman himself who 
said that they wanted a guid pro quo. :, 
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Sm J. T. HIBBERT : Yes, I know 
that I said so, but that is no reason why 
we should give it. I have every confi- 
dence in the London County Council 
dealing with this matter in a fair way, 
and if it comes to an arrangement with 
the County Council hon. Members will 
have every opportunity of expressing an 
opinion when the Bill is brought forward. 
The County Council made no proposal to 
us; it was we who made a proposal to 
them. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he objected 
to the people of Peterborough having 
to pay for the London Police Courts. 
He did not understand why there should 
be a quid pro quo, and he trusted that the 
London County Council would give way 
to the Government and pay for their own 
police. 

*Sm A. ROLLIT said, be did not 
think the London Members would be un- 
reasonable in a case of this kind. In the 
ease of the local administration of justice 
the principle that was applied to every 
other borough applied to London. So far 
from a guid pro quo being necessary, it 
seemed to him that if the London rate- 
payers ought to pay for the police courts 
they ought to pay for the Magistrates. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS wished 
to know from the right hou. Gentleman 
whether in the negotiations with the 
London County Council he had raised the 
question of the payment of the Magis- 
trates in London? In all cases in the 
boroughs of England the Stipendiary 
Magistrates were paid out ofthe borough 
funds, and he thought that the same 
system should prevail in England. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
considered that the questions involved 
were far too large and important for the 
discussion to be confined to the mainte- 
nance of the Metropolitan Police Courts 
merely. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS ealled 
the attention of Mr. Deputy Speaker to 
the fact that it was now after 12 o’clock. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule had been sus- 
pended. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
only wished to point out that the question 
was ove which could not be considered 
wholly as one of the maintenance of the 
Police Courts. 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he agreed 
that it was a much larger question than 
that involved in the maintenance of the 
police courts. But the Government 
had thought it advisable to take one 
step ata time, and had not dealt with 
the question of the payment of Magis- 
trates or the taking over of the 
staff. If they could see their way to 
carrying that one step out it would clear 
the ground for taking further action at 
some future time. 


Mr. HANBURY wished to point out 
the peculiar position in which the Com- 
mittee were placed. This was a large 
subject, and it was impossible that it 
could be fully threshed out to-night. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to say whether there was not an under- 
standing that this discussion should cease 
at 12 o’clock. The Committee could 
very well discuss the question further on, on 
the Vote for Magistrates’ salaries. There 
had not been a single Division since the 
Deputy Speaker left the Chair, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not press for any Vote after this to- 
night. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he desired 
to report Progress after this Vote had 
been taken. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 3.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—(No. 1.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 2.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 





BEHRING SEA AWARD BILL. 


On Motion of the Attorney General, Bill to 
provide for carrying into effect the Award of 
the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted under a 
Treaty between Her Majesty the Queen and the 
United States of America, ordered to be brought 
in by The Attorney General, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 123.] 
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MERCHANDISE MARKS (FILES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, Stuart-Wortley, Bill to 
amend the Merchandise Marks Acts, 1887 and 
1891, in respect of the marking of Files, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. 
Coleridge, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, and 
Colonel Howard Vincent. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 126.] 


HOP SUBSTITUTES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Brookfield, Bill to regulate 
and restrict the use of Hop Substitutes, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Chan- 
ning, Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Mr. Rankin, Colonel Warde, Mr. 
Griffith-Boscawen, and Mr. Godson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 127.] 


NAVY (VICTUALLING YARD MANUFAC- 
TURING ACCOUNTS, 1892-3). 

Annual Accounts presented,—of the 
Cost of Manufacturing, Provisions, 
Victualling Stores, &c., at the Home 
Victualling Yards for 1892-3, with the 
Report of the Comptrollor and Auditor 
General thereon [hy Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


NATIONAL DEBT (SAVINGS BANKS). 

Copy presented,—of Balance Sheet 
setting forth the Assets and Liabilities 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt, in respect of 
Trustee Savings Banks on 20th Novem- 
ber, 1893 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 14th March, 1894, declaring that 
Henry Highman, Inspector of Telegraph 
Messengers, Post Office, was appointed 
without a Civil Service Certificate 
through inadvertence on the part of the 
Head of his Department [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND 
ANNUITIES. 

Accounts presented,—of moneys re- 
ceived and disposed of, and of contracts 
made, for the grant of Deferred Life 
Annuities, and for Payments on death, 
during 1893 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ARMY (PENSIONS OF SOLDIERS.) 

Copy presented,—of Further Regula- 
tions relative to the Pensions of Soldiers 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
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TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES.) 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1331 (Greece), 1332 (France), 
and 1333 (Portugal) [vy Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on §nb- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 326 (United States) [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES.) 

Copy presented,—of Statement show- 
ing the Expenditure from the Grant for 
Public Education in England and Wales 
in the year 1893 upon Annual Grants to 
Elementary Schools, also the number of 
Elementary Schools on 31st August, 
1893, &e. [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EDUCATION (EVENING SCHOOLS) CODE, 
1894, 


Copy presented,—of Code of Regula- 
tions for Evening Continuation Schools, 
with Explanatory Memorandvim, Sche- 
dule, and Appendices [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS, AND WELSH IN- 
TERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 

Management of the Funds applicable to 

the Intermediate and Technical Educa- 

tion of the inhabitants of the county of 

Flint in the matter of Samuel Smith’s 

Gift, of the Hawarden Free Grammar 

School, &c., of the Holywell Grammar 

School, and of the St. Asaph Grammar 

School, &c. [by Act]; to lie upon the 

Table, and to be printed. [No. 44.] 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS, AND WELSH IN- 
TERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889, 

Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 

Management of the Funds applicable tothe 

Intermediate and Technical Education of 

the inhabitants of the county of Angle- 

sey in the matter of the Free Grammar 

School and Almshouse founded by 

David Hughes in the parish of Beau- 

maris [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 

and to be printed. [No. 45.] : 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 30th March 1894. 


Mr, SPEAKER’S INDISTOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposition:— 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order, 


QUESTIONS. 


RECORDS OF PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS, 

Mr. E. SPENCER (West Bromwich): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether it is the 
custom in many Police Courts for the 
Magistrates, prior to hearing charges, to 
be furnished with information of the 
previous convictions (if any) of the par- 
ties charged ; and, if so, will he issue 
instructions that such information shall 
not in future be furnished until after the 
Magistrates have decided to convict ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Before 
that question is answered I should like to 
ask whether it is not also true that pre- 
vious convictions are put before Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions and Judges of Assize 
before they sum up to the jury, and 
whether at certain Petty Sessions the 
procedure by which previous convictions 
of prisoners is proved is often very lax 
indeed ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): In reply to the 
question of the hon. Member for West 
Bromwich, I have to say that I have no 
reason to think that it is customary for 
Magistrates, prior to hearing cases, to 
be furnished with information of previous 
convictions (if any) of the parties charged. 
Such a practice is, in my opinion, to be 
strongly deprecated, and in the Metro- 
politan Police Courts it is not allowed. 
In answer to the hon. Member for Pres- 
ton, I may say I believe that what the 
hon. Member states is the case, in some 
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parts of the country at any rate. In my 
opinion, that information ought not to be 
supplied until the time of passing 
sentence. I think it might possibly pre- 
judice the case of the prisoner even in 
the mind of a perfectly fair and impartial 
Judge that he should know what the 
prisoner’s previous criminal record was. 
As far as my influence is concerned, it 
will be in the direction for the discon- 
tinuance of the practice. I agree that 
the present system of identifying pri- 
soners is very unsatisfactory. I recently 
appointed a Departmental Committee to 
consider this matter. The Committee 
have presented their Report, and I hope 
to be able to give effect to its recom- 
mendations, under which I trust the 
possibility of mistake, if not altogether 
prevented, will be largely diminished. 


Commission. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner whether it is intended to add 
to or alter the composition of the Charity 
Commission in order to enable that body 
to carry out the new duties imposed upon 
them by the recent Local Government 
Act, and to obtain Returns of charity 
accounts from the numerous charities in 
which such Returns are now in arrears ; 
and whether it is intended by that body 
in carrying out such new duties to apply 
at once or gradually the Resolution of 
this House of 18th May, 1886, that 
every scheme ought to provide for the 
majority of the trustees or managers 
being directly elected by the ratepayers 
in the locality to which the charity ex- 
tends ? 

Tue -VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) (who replied) said : (1) The 
question of making proper provision to 
enable the Charity Commissioners to dis- 
charge, consistently with the due execu- 
tion of their other duties, the particular 
duties mentioned in the question, will be 
raised at the proper time ; meanwhile, 
the Commissioners have no information 
upon this point. (2) It has been stated 
in the Report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for 1892 that for many years past 
they have introduced into their schemes 
the principle of the representative anpoint- 
ment of trustees, and that the represen- 
tative element has not infrequently 
been placed in a majority by those 
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schemes. The Commissioners do not 
propose to recede from the practice thus 
stated in the administration of the Local 
Government Act of last Session. 

Mr. DODD: May I ask what, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is the proper 
time at which these questions should be 
raised ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I suppose some time 
between now and November. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : Is it a fact that subsequent to 
the Resolution being passed by this 
House in May, 1886, a Select Committee 
reported they had satisfied themselves 
that the Resolution could not be practi- 
cally carried into effect ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I think it very likely 
they said that in reference to certain 
eases. The hon. Gentleman must under- 
stand I am only acting temporarily on 
behalf of the Charity Commission, and I 
can only give him the information they 
have forwarded to me. 


THE ESSEX FISHING GROUNDS. 

Mr. DODD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
soil of the public fishing ground in 
Essex, where the recent collision took 
place between fishermen of Tollesbury 
and fishermen from Burnham, is vested 
in the Crown or in whom it is vested; 
and, if it is vested in the Crown, whe- 
ther he will advise the putting in force 
of the Crown rights in order to preserve 
the soil of the public fishing ground from 
being removed by the Burnham men to 
their private oyster grounds to the 
destruction of the oyster culture on such 
public fishing grounds, or what steps he 
will take to prevent the public fishing 
ground being destroyed ? 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Har- 
wich) : At the same time I may ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what course either 
he or the Fishery Department propose to 
adopt in order to preserve the public 
fishing ground of the Colne and Black- 
water from further depredations in respect 
to removal of cultch ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The soil of the fishing 
ground where the recent collision took 
place between fishermen of Tollesbury 
and fishermen of Burnham is prima facie 
vested in the Crown, and cannot, there- 
fore, be claimed by one set of fishermen 
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more than another; but I am advised 
that it is a question of great legal nicety 
whether the cultch which lies on that 
soil is the property of the Crown or not. 
The best way of protecting these fisheries 
would appear to be to enlarge the powers 
of the Sea Fisheries Committees to make 
bye-laws, and this will require legisla- 
tion. I will consider how far this is 
practicable. 


DANGEROUS DERELICT. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he is aware that, 
on the night of 28th February last, 
the rudder of the S.S. Larne was 
smashed by a floating derelict in latitude 
47° 27' N., and in longitude 12° 2’ W., 
the bearing of the Lizard at the time 
being N. 60° 49’ E., 310 miles ; and will 
the Government cause inquiry to be made 
into the matter, and immediately concert 
such measures as will avert a similar 
catastrophe happening to our passenger 
and Mercantile Marine service in our 
trade routes between here and America ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA : Fron the depo- 
sition regarding this casualty, which was 
taken on the 5th instant at the Custom 
House at Falmouth, and is on record at 
the Board of Trade, it appears that while 
the S.S. Larne was running under steam 
and sails before a fresh south-westerly 
gale accompanied by a very heavy cross 
sea, her rudder broke across horizontally 
at the water line. The casualty was 
attributed by the master as being “ pro- 
bably due to striking a floating spar.” I 
am advised that with equal reason it may 
be attributable to the rough state of the 
weather. To search for every floating 
spar in the North Atlantic and else- 
where, and take it out of the water, 
would be a serious undertaking, but on a 
later question I will explain what the 
Government propose to do in the matter. 


PRISON WARDERS’ HOURS. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can hold out any hope of being able to 
introduce such reforms into the adminis- 
tration of the prisons as will shorten the 
long hours of the prison warders, and 
such alterations as will tend to make 
promotion more equal and rapid through- 
out the whole Service. 
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Mr. ASQUITH : The whole question 
of the long hours of prison warders was 
gone into in 1891 by a Departmental 
Committee, of which the hon. Gentleman 
was a Member, and which suggested 
many improvements in the conditions of 
service, since carried into effect. The 
whole subject is engaging my attention, 
but I am not at present in a position to 
say more. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS ON 
INTEMPERANCE, 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is prepared to recommend, as 
part of the curriculum of our elementary 
schools, such instruction, either by 
coloured drawings or otherwise, as will 
show the evil consequences on the body 
and mind of drinking intoxicating 
liquors ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Code and Re- 
vised Instructions to Inspectors already 
make provision by which lessons on the 
subject of temperance can be given, and 
there isa slight addition to the New 
Code on this matter. The provision of 
drawings and the like, which may be 
valuable as_ illustrations, rests with 
managers and Boards, and not with the 
Department. 


WORKING HOURS AT THE CENTRAL 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 
Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether telegraph clerks are 
employed on special wires in London 
from 6 p.m. until 6. a.m., whereas two 
clerks are employed in the country dis- 
tricts to perform special wire duties ; 
whether clerks in the Central Telegraph 
Office, after having performed a week’s 
duty of six days of 10 hours’ duration, 
are called upon to work 12 hours’ 
additional duty on the Sunday; and 
whether, having regard to the exhaustive 
character of the work, he will follow the 
example set by the Government with 
reference to employés, and grant an 
eight hours day for telegraph clerks ? 
Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : (1.) 
It is the fact telegraphists are employed 
on special wires in the offices of pro- 
vincial newspapers in London from 
6 p.m, to 6 a,m., whereas at provincial 
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offices the duties are divided. Formerly 
the same arrangement obtained in the 
provinces as in London, and it is only 
from a desire to meet, as far as possible, 
the wishes of the Press and the con- 
venience of the staff that the duty is not 
yet divided in London. (2.) In order to 
avoid calling upon the telegraphists to 
give two attendances in tne day, the duties 
are so distributed as to give a working 
day of 10 hours and a working day of 
six hours, instead of two working days 
of eight hours each; and for the con- 
venience of the staff themselves these 
long and short attendances are taken on 
alternate weeks, I find that in two or 
three cases telegraphists, after working a 
long attendance during the week, have 
given a further attendance on Sunday of 
12 hours. And I have given instruc- 
tions that this shall not be permitted in 
future. 


CUSTOMS STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Mr. GROVE (West Ham, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the annual allowances of money, 
granted in addition to salary for special 
work, to abstractors and clerks in the 
Customs Statistical Department, and to 
second officers at certain of the Customs 
outports, are in accordance with the 
terms of the Orders in+Council, which 
abolished duty pay ; and, if not, whether 
such allowances can properly be granted 
in other Departments of the Service ? 

THe SECRETARY v0 THE 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Old- 
ham): There is no analogy between the 
allowances referred to (wliich are of the 
nature of allowances for acting in a 
superintending capacity) and the duty 
pay forbidden in the cases of certain 
classes of Civil servants by the Orders in 
Council. There is no ground for ex- 
tending the system of allowances in 
other branches of the Department or in 
other Departments. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the Government intend to 
complete the equipments necessary to 
Haulbowline, so as to enable all kinds of 
repairs to be finished in the dockyard as 
originally intended; whether any por- 
tion of the enormous naval expenditure 
will be expended in Ireland; whether 
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H.M.S. Warspite is to be towed across 
to Devonport for repairs; and whether, 
having regard to the want of employ- 
ment at Haulbowline and Passage, the 
Admiralty will give a fractional share of 
the work to those places ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtre- 
worTtH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): (1.) 
While there is no intention of fully 
equipping a sixth dockyard, the Haul- 
bowline Yard plant is being rendered 
more and more capable of repairing 
ships in case of emergency. (2.) Yes; 
both at Belfast and Haulbowline there 
will be expenditure during the year 
1894-5. The coastguard vessels on the 
Irish coast are repaired at Haulbowline, 
as well as the Warspite,so far as her 
repairs can be conveniently arranged for. 
(3.) When the Warspite proceeds to 
Devonport it will be under her own 
steam. (4.) The Admiralty have done, 
and will do, their best to allot to Haul- 
bowline Yard and to contractors in the 
neighbourhood of Cork any work that 
can be done there with due regard to 
convenience and economy. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF DERELICTS. 

Mr. MACDONA: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
is aware that a deputation waited upon 
the Prime Minister on the 16th instant 
to lay before him a Petition signed by 
about 900 masters of vessels, representing 
about 31,000 seamen, praying the Govern- 
ment to take immediate action in concert 
with the United States Government for 
the destruction of floating derelicts, now 
so numerous and so dangerous to the lives 
of passengers and seamen crossing the 
Atlantic; whether the present Prime 
Minister is as willing to act in concert 
with the American Government as the 
late Prime Minister stated himself to be 
in January last ; and what steps do the 
Government propose to take to bring 
about so desirable an undertaking ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My right hon. 
Friend has requested me to answer this 
question. The Prime Minister has for- 
warded to me for consideration the 
Memorial referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber. It bears the signatures of 891 
persons stated to be masters of British 
ships. Conferences have already taken 

lace between the Admiralty and the 
ard of Trade on this question, and, in 
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concert with the First Lord, it is arranged 
to appoint a Departmental Committee, 
on which the Admiralty and the Board 
of Trade are to be represented, to con- 
sider and report on the Memorials which 
have been received, and the correspon- 
dence which has taken place on the sub- 
ject of floating derelicts. 


CLUBS AND EXCISE LICENCES. 

Mr. DODD: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether clubs at 
which alcoholic liquors are sold to mem- 
bers are exempt from the necessity of 
taking out licences in cases where the 
profits of such sales go to the individual 
proprietors of such clubs, or in cases 
where the club is under contract to take 
such liquors from individual vendors or 
brewers so as to be in effect a tied house ; 
if such clubs are exempt, whether he is 
aware that such clubs compete seriously 
in many places with inns paying heavy 
Licence Duties ; and whether he proposes 
to make any alteration in the matter ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
There is not any exemption inr-favour of 
clubs from the Licence Duty payable in 
respect of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
under the conditions mentioned in the 
question. In any case, therefore, of a 
proprietary club at which the liquors 
supplied are the property of the pro- 
prietor and are sold by him to the mem- 
bers penalties are incurred, under the 
Licensing Acts and the Excise Acts, 
unless the proprietor is the holder of a 
licence authorising the sale; and where 
evidence of sale has been forthcoming 
there have been successful prosecutions 
in such cases. 


THE DISARMAMENT QUESTION. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
looking to the reported expressions of 
the King of Denmark to the effect that 
he knows that Russia, Austria, and pro- 
bably Italy, are willing to enter into 
negotiations with other nations for a 
general reduction of armaments, the Go- 
vernment are now prepared to take steps 
with the object of bringing about a con- 
ference on the subject ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Of course, I 
cannot answer for reported statements of 
the King of Denmark. I will only repeat 
what I said the other night, that the 
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Government will take every opportunity 
which appears to them to be favourable 
to promote the object indicated in the 
question. It is not possible at present to 
make any further statement on the sub- 
ject. 


INCOME TAX RETURNS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he will issue a Return, in 
continuation of No. 228 of Session 1890, 
on Income Tax Assessments, made up to 
5th April, 1893 ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The Return 
for which the hon. Member asks can be 
given in about six weeks. If he wishes 
it, a Return made up to April, 1892, 
could be presented more quickly ; but 
probably he would be willing to wait for 
the more complete Return. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON COMMISSION. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
beg to give notice that, in consequence 
of the answer given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer yesterday, that it is not 
intended this Session to propose legisla- 
tion in pursuance of the Report of the 
University of London Commission, that 
I will on Friday, April 20, draw atten- 
tion to the Report, and move a Resolu- 
tion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 


CHARITY COMMISSION (PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONTROL). 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 

Rushcliffe) said, he had to move, as an 
Amendment, 
_ “That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire whether it is desirable to take measures 
to bring the action of the Charity Commission 
more directly under the control of Parliament, 
and to give it more effectual means of dealing 
with the business which will come before it.” 


The Charity Commission, the hon. Gen- 
tleman pointed out, consisted of two 
parts—one constituted 41 years ago for 
dealing with charitable trusts, and the 
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other constituted 25 years ago for dealing 
with endowed schools. The major depart- 
ment, as he might term it, for dealing with 
charitable trusts had its origin in a very 
long continued and exhaustive inquiry by 
a Royal Commission, which sat from the 
years 1818 to 1837. Then in 1835 a 
Select Committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons, it being composed of 
its most experienced Members, and in- 
eluding Sir Kobert Peel and Lord John 
Russell. That Committee drew up a very 
interesting and valuable Report, which 
formed the basis of a Bill that was not 
passed till 1853. By that Act the 
Commission was constituted for dealing 
with charitable trusts. The Act was 
amended in 1855 and amplified in 1860. 
The Act of 1853 fell far short of the 
recommendatious of the powerful Select 
Committee of 1835. It, however, gave 
considerable powers of investigation ; it 
enabled the Commissioners to apply to the 
Court of Chancery for orders with 
respect to charities ; and in case these 
proceedings were insufficient, it em- 
powered the Commissioners to introduce 
new schemes into Parliament, which 
schemes had to go through all the stages 
of Bills. Application to the Court of 
Chancery was found to be a cumbrous 
and costly proceeding ; and the passing 
of schemes through Parliament fell 
through and became abortive. A Select 
Committee of the House in 1884 again 
examined into the matter, and in their 
Report drew special attention to the 
fact that the Charity Commission was 
not represented in Parliament, that there 
was no Minister responsible for its 
schemes, and that no Members were 
interested in conducting them through 
the various stages. This was the reason 
why the system became abortive. 
By the Amending Acts of 1855 and 1860 
some defects were remedied ; but the 
remedies applied by the Act of 1855 
did not nearly approach the recom- 
mendations of the great Committee of 
1835. An Amendment introduced 
into the Act of 1860 had a more vital 
effect, by exempting charities of a 
greater annual value than £50 from the 
prescribed procedure, and by that Amend- 
ment the Act was shorn of much vitality 
and force. The Charitable Trusts De- 
partment was thus founded upon three 
Acts of Parliament, the latest of which 
was passed 33 years ago; and that fact 
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alone was sufficient to show that occasion 
must have arisen for some change in the 
matter of procedure. He had been very 
much struck by the magnitude of the 
interests affected. It was difficult to get at 
accurate figures, but a voluminous and 
careful Digest, which occupied many years 
in preparation, was laid before Parliament 
in 1876. It showed that the cases 
known to the Charity Commission at 
that time numbered 36,000, that the 
trustees connected with them held 
524,000 acres of land, and that the 
income administered amounted to 
£2,200,000. Since that time a great 
many additional trusts had been dis- 
covered. Of the total number of trusts 
no fewer than 4,805, with an annual 
income of £227,000, had been founded 
since 1837. He now had to deal with 
the Endowed Schools Department of 
the Commission which was created in 
1869 by an Act of Parliament. It was 
admittedly more or less of an experiment, 
and the duration of the Act was limited 
to four years. In 1873 there was another 
Committee, into whose inquiry more 
or less acute political and even re- 
ligious controversy entered. The result 
was that in 1874 an Act was passed 
which put an end to the Endowed 
Schools Commission as constituted, and 
transferred all its powers and duties to 
the Charity Commission, to which two 
members were added. The Act expired 
in 1879, and he believed he was correct 
in stating that since that time the Com- 
mission had been kept alive by the Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Act. Such 
briefly, and without minute details, were 
the origin and objects and powers of the 
Charity Commission. As to its constitu- 
tion, it was sufficient to point out that 
_there was a Chief Commissioner, with 
second and third Commissioners on the 
charitable trusts side, and 10 Assistant 
Commissioners (five of whom appeared 
on the Estimates, however, as temporary 
Assistant Commissioners); and on the 
endowed schools side there were two 
Commissioners and seven Assistant 
Commissioners. Thus the whole staff of 
the Commission consisted of one Chief 
Commissioner, four Commissioners, a 
Secretary, and 17 Assistant Commis- 
sioners. He left out of sight the posi- 
tion of Parliamentary Commissioner, 
which had been filled by the hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Front Opposition Bench 


Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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(Mr. J. W. Lowther), and also 7 the 
hon. Member for Merionethshire (Mr. T. 
Ellis), but at the present moment it was 
not filled by anyone. The expenditure 
of the Commission was £15,000 in 1854; 
£27,565 in 1874; and the Estimate 
this year was £40,380. He thought he 
would carry with him the assent of the 
House when he said it was eminently 
desirable that there should be occa- 
sional investigation into the working of 
these extra-Parliamentary bodies; and 
even the Commissioners would assent to 
this, because their Reports were strewn 
with suggestions as to the modifications 
of their powers, which could hardly be 
carried out in legislation without being 
first embodied in the Report of a Select 
Committee. There were ample precedents 
for this Motion. In 1873 they had an 
inquiry by a Committee into the opera- 
tion of the Endowed Schools Act ; they 
had similar inquiries in 1884 and 1885 
into the working of the Charitable Trusts 
Department, and again in 1886 and 1887 
into the endowed schools work. Some 
very valuable recommendations were 
made by these Committees. Eight or 
ten years having gone by he thought his 
proposal one which would commend it- 
self to the House. And he believed it 
would be felt by many Members that this 
was a particularly opportune moment for 
his Motion. The Local Government Act 
of last Session, which would ever be 
associated with the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Secretary of State 
for India, who displayed so much tact 
and statesmanship in conducting it 
through the House, cast new and onerous 
duties on the Charity Commissioners. His 
Motion was divided into two parts. 
But the first and, he was free to confess, 
the vital part—that portion relating to the 
new duties he bad just touched upon— 
was as to whether it was desirable to 
take measures to bring the action of 
the Charity Commissioners more directly 
under the control of Parliament. He 
thought it would be agreed that the 
present position of things was incon- 
venient. The Government were not 
responsible for the Charity Commis- 
sioners. They had a Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner who sat at the 
Board, and was therefore a connecting 
link, but he had no controlling or 
dominant voice in the work of the Com- 
mission, and really Parliament had no 
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control over the Commissioners them- 
selves. They might one day have the 
reductio ad absurdum of the system in 
seeing .the Government compelled to 
support the grant of money in the Esti- 
mates for a policy of which they did not 
approve. The Committee of 1884 sug- 
gested the appointment of a Sessional 
Committee to deal with schemes just as 
the Commons Committee now dealt with 
enclosure proposals. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1886-7 were to 
the effect that the responsibility of the Com- 
mission to Parliament should be clearly 
defined and made complete. It was in 
the hope that that might be the outcome 
of the proposed Committee that he brought 
forward this Motion. Finally, a word as 
to the spirit in which he made his pro- 
posal. He indulged in no carping criti- 
cism as to the labours of the Charity 
Commission. They had in the Commis- 
sion a great engine for good. They had 
there men of high character and great 
ability, who were doing their duty to the 
State. To the Chief Commissioner and 
the indefatigable Secretary he was much 
indebted for their unvarying courtesy. 
But no human institution was perfect ; 
and he had no doubt the Commission in 
its working might be improved by a 
healthy examination by a carefully con- 
stituted Select Committee. When one 
went into the rooms of the Commission at 
Whitehall he found them rather stuffy : 
they smelt rather of the schools ; but if 
the windows were thrown open a little 
wider, and the healthy breezes of public 
opinion admitted, they would get more 
business-like common sense in its pro- 
ceedings. It was in no spirit of hostility 
or carping criticism that he brought 
forward his Motion, but he earnestly and 
respectfully commended his Motion with 
the belief that its acceptance might 
strengthen and develop the powers for 
good of the Charity Commission. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) said, he proposed to follow the 
example of the hon. Member for Rush- 
cliffe in casting no aspersions on the con- 
duct or policy of the Charity Commission, 
and he did not think it would be neces- 
sary for him to detain the House at any 
great length. The Motion was one 
which he thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might accept without demur. 
He might remind the House that when 
a Select Committee was appointed some 





years ago the whole question of the 
charities was in a state of chaos. There 
had been a very long investigation, and 
many important facts had been brought 
to light, but there had been no well- 
defined policy ; indeed, he ventured to 
say there was still no such policy in re- 
gard to the poorer charitable institutions, 
But since then circumstances had vastly 
changed. The changes which had been 
continually taking place and the cireum- 
stances of the people rendered it neces- 
sary to deal with the charities which had 
been left, and which might be given in 
the future, in a somewhat broader spirit 
than had been exhibited hitherto. 
Indeed, Parliament had found it necessary 
to apply many charitable bequests to 
purposes differing from those for which 
they were originally left ; although, of 
course, the purposes were kept as nearly 
analogous as possible. He believed that 
the Commissioners themselves felt that 
they required larger powers and greater 
freedom in dealing with these charities, 
for at present they were constantly bound 
and hampered by existing provisions 
which were really out of date. It was 
with a view of enlarging and defining 
their powers that this investigation was 
now asked for. He hoped that hon. 
Members would agree with him that the 
proper time for making that investigation 
had come, and for having a Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner in the House in order 
to give Members a better means of deal- 
ing with the subject. At present the 
position was peculiar, as the Government 
had to defend acts and expenditure for 
which they were not responsible. They 
ought to have in the Housea Representa- 
tive able to answer all questions and to 
indicate the policy of the Commission. 
The position of the Commissioner would 
not be actually on a par with those of the 
other Charity Commissioners. He hoped 
that such an appointment would be made, 
for it seemed to him that if such a Com- 
missioner were appointed he would have 
a very practical position in the House, 
and would be found of great service and 
assistance in dealing with the various 
questions as they came up. The Act of 
last Session proposed that there should 
be some Representative of the Charity 
Commissioners appointed with a seat in 
that House. He trusted that this part of 
the subject needed no further arguments 
on his part to induce hon. Members to 
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assent to a Select Committee being 
shortly appointed. As to the second part 
of the Motion—namely, the desirability 
of bringing the action of the Charity Com- 
missioners more directly under the control 
of Parliament—such a course was un- 
questionably now necessary in conse- 
quence of the growing need of the 
country. What was essential was that 
they should have the charities honestly, 
faithfully, and well administered, with 
due regard to the intentions of the 
testator, and ensuring that the class in- 
tended by him to be benefited should 
reap the benefit. He could not suggest 
a better way of securing that than by 
having a careful investigation made in 
the first instance of those charities which 
seemed specially to require to be under 
the direct control of Parliament. He was 
sure that if a Committee were appointed 
they would deal with the question faith- 
fully and well. At present he did not 
think it could be said that many of the 
charities were properly and satisfactorily 
administered, or that they were adminis- 
tered with a due regard to the provisions 
under which they were specially be- 
queathed. He did not think that a 
lengthy investigation by the Committee 
would be necessary, looking at the facts 
that they would have before them ; but 
he did think that if a Select Committee 
were appointed, it could do much to 
further the object in view, and if it were 
not too hampered by the terms of Refer- 
ence the result of their investigations 
would be of the greatest value, and some 
useful legislation would be the result. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words— 


“ A Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
whether it is desirable to take measures to 
bring the action of the Charity Commission 
more directly under the control of Parliament, 
and to give it more effectual means of dealing 
with the business which will come before it.” 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J.W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said, nobody would complain of 
the length of time occupied by the 
Mover and Seconder of the Resolution ; 
on the contrary, any criticism made 
would be on the ground that their 
speeches had treated the matter too 
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superficially, and had glossed over alto- 
gether the really important points where 
difficulties might be expected. The hon. 
Member for Rusheliffe gave a very rapid 
historical survey of the causes which had 
led to the appointment of the Charity 
Commission, but he made no sug- 
gestions for improving the present 
method of administration; he did not 
deal with the causes which were said to 
necessitate the present steps being taken, 
nor did he make a suggestion as to the 
way in which the Charity Commissioners 
were to be in fact brought under the 
more direct control of Parliament in the 
future. He was very anxious to be in- 
formed on these two points ; but, to his 
regret, as soon as the hon. Member got 
to the crux of the question, he looked at 
it steadily in the face and then quickly 
passed on to some other unimportant 
detail. A good deal of the speech of the 
hon. Member was taken up in considering 
the question of how far the Commission 
could be brought more directly under the 
control of Parliament. That was a 
separate question. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The words of my 
Motion are— 

“ To give it more effectual means of dealing 
with the business which will come before it.” 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he 
would deal with that presently. But 
the main point before the House was the 
proposal that the Charity Commissioners 
should be represented by a Minister in 
the House—a Minister to be called, he 
supposed, the Charities Minister, or the 
Minister of the Interior, He thought 
the House might have fairly looked to 
the hon. Member himself for some light 
and leading in the matter. He had per- 
formed a prominent and useful part on 
one of the Committees in connection with 
the matter, but he had now given them 
no indication of his views. The House 
might fairly ask why a Select Committee 
was now thought to be necessary at all. 
They had a great mass of evidence on 
the subject of charities already to hand, 
and no new subject for inquiry had been 
mentioned. Those who wanted informa- 
tion had only to turn to the Blue Books 
for the past few years, and to the Annual 
Reports of the Commissioners themselves. 
The question had also often engaged the 
attention of the House, and several Bills 
had been introduced, some of which had 
passed the Second Reading, and therefore 
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most hon.Members were familiar with the 
subject. He ventured to suggest that 
there was ample material to work upon 
already to hand, and that the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee was un- 
necessary. If the charities were so badly 
managed now by the Charity Commis- 
sioners at Whitehall, he failed to see 
how the fact that they were to have a 
Ministerial Representative in the House 
would in any way secure the better 
administration of the charity trusts. His 
hon. Friend had pointed out numerous 
cases in which Special Committees had 
been instituted with reference to particu- 
lar charities, but he seemed to have for- 
gotten altogether the fact that nearly the 
whole of one Session in 1883 was given 
up by a Committee to the subject, as was 
also the Session in the following year. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The hon. Gentie- 
man is not quoting my words. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he 
thought he was fairly quoting the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member, which was 
that the numerous inquiries which had 
taken place formed a precedent for a 
further inquiry. He would go further, 
and state that a great part of the Session 


Charity Commission 


of 1883 was taken up by an inquiry into 
the working of the Endowed Schools 


Act, in the course of which the 
action of the Charity Commission 
was thoroughly inquired into. The 
whole of the Session of 1884 was 
taken up by a Select Committee which 
was appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Charitable Trusts Act as 
worked by the Charity Commission. The 
whole of 1886 was taken up by the 
Select Committee that inquired into the 
working of the Endowed Schools Act as 
administered by the Charity Commission, 
and a considerable portion of the Session 
of 1887 was similarly taken up, and then, 
after the lapse of only seven years, the 
hon. Member came and said now was the 
time to have a thorough and a searching 
inquiry into the whole working of the 
Charity Commission. It seemed to him 
that they did not let the plant live, be- 
cause they were always pulling it up to 
see how it was gettingon. He regarded 
it as a most unnecessary proceeding to 
inquire into the whole working of 
the Charity Commission, because, as the 
hon. Member pointed out, the latter part 
of his Instruction to the Committee would 
raise the whole of that question. The 
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hon. Member must know, from having 
served on the Commission, what very 
delicate subjects were touched upon, and 
what considerable friction frequently 
arose ; and when friction arose, it meant 
a great expenditure of time in investi- 
gating and getting to the bottom of the 
matter, so that it was not very likely a 
Committee with such a wide Instruction 
as this would be able to conclude their 
investigations this Session, beginning at 
so late a period as it would be before this 
Committee was appointed. But, in addi- 
tion to that, the hon. Member also in- 
formed them that the very point which 
he was now anxious to refer to a Select 
Committee had so recently been inquired 
into as last Autumn. The hon. Member 
informed the House that a Departmental 
Inquiry had been ordered and held by the 
Treasury, and he did not think he was 
committing any breach of confidence 
when he said that amongst others, he 
(Mr. Lowther) himself was summoned 
by Sir Robert Hamilton, the Chairman of 
that Committee, to give evidence before 
them, and he detailed his evidence before 
that Committee. The Report of such 
Committee, he presumed, was now in the 
hands of somebody, probably the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He had not 
received a copy of the Report, and, so 
far as he knew, it had never been made 
public ; but the Report was in the office, 
and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Vice President of the Council 
would lay that Report upon the Table of 
the House, at all events the House would 
be in a better position to judge how far 
this very question, which the hon. Mem- 
ber now desired to go into, had been 
considered, and what were the views of 
Sir Robert Hamilton and the other very 
capable gentlemen who acted with him 
on that Committee in this particular. 
So much for past investigations. But 
the hon. Member said that the present 
was a very suitable time to inquire into 
the whole working of the Charity Com- 
mission ; that the Local Government Act 
would come into force in November, and 
that it was desirable, if it was to do any 
good, that the new Minister for Chari- 
ties and the whole paraphernalia which 
was to be set up, should be established and 
in working order before that Act was in 
force. Was that a reasonable proposal to 
make ? Was it possible, with all the 
work the House had before it, and so short 
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a time in which to transact it, that so 
thorny and difficult a subject could be 
adequately dealt with before that period ? 
The hon. Member said it was a good 
time to inquire into the working of the 
Charity Commission. Of course, if they 
were making such inquiry it would neces- 
sitate the constant attendance of at least 
two of the Commissioners and probably of 
the Secretary. Already the work of the 
Charity Commission was considerably 
increasing in consequence of the Parish 
Councils Bill being about to come into 
force. Already applications were arriv- 
ing at the Commission daily, and almost 
hourly, asking for advice, assistance, and 
instruction as to how far the Parish 
Councils Act, when it began to operate 
in November, would affect the particular 
charities in each locality. The work of 
the Commission, therefore, was already 
beginning in this very particular, and it 
seemed hardly a suitable time to take 
away two Commissioners and the Secre- 
tary twice a week for the whole of the 
Session in order that they might attend 
regularly upstairs instead of allowing 
them to carry out their duties in their 
office in Whitehall. He thought both 
the Mover and the Seconder of this 
Motion fell into one great error in the 
general view they took of the work of 
the Charity Commission. That great 
error was that they seemed entirely to 
have overlooked the fact that the great 
bulk of the work of the Charity Com- 
mission was construing Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The Charity Commission, when 
they were established, were established 
almost as a branch of the Court of Equity. 
They had to administer the law. They 
could not, in the great bulk of the work 
that they dealt with, give scope to any 
private opinion which they might have, 
or to any great views of policy which they 
might desire to introduce into the ad- 
ministration of the charities. They had 
to administer the law as they found it, 
and not as they would wish it to be. 
They were, just as much as the Court 
of Chancery itself, bound by former 
decisions of the Court; they were 
tied up very narrowly by the Acts of 
Parliament of 1853, 1855, and 1860, 
and other Acts; they could not go 
outside the corners of those Acts, 
and he could not think that a Minister 
would be in a position, unless he were a 
legal gentleman, to administer these Acts 
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of Parliament and to construe them, 
which was at present the ordinary every- 
day duty of the Charity Commission. 
If the hon, Member would look at the 
words of the Act which constituted the 
Commission, he would find that out of 
the three Commissioners two were 
obliged to be barristers of 12 years’ 
standing. Why was that provision intro- 
duced, and a standing so very high as 12 
years, which was an unusually long 
term, insisted upon? The reason was 
because it was intended that the Com- 
mission should relieve the Court of 
Chancery of a great part of the work 
which they did, and, therefore, it was 
necessary that the Acts should be ad- 
ministered by gentlemen of legal training 
who were capable of construing the diffi- 
cult Acts with which they had to deal. 
During the four or five years he was at 
the Charity Commission he was certainly 
very strongly impressed with the fact 
that practically it was so difficult to put 
one’s own views and desires into the ad- 
ministration of these charities because of 
being tied up in certain directions by the 
law which the Commission had to ad- 
minister. There was another inquiry on 
this matter—that of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission—who reported that the work 
of the Charity Commission was divided 
into five heads. The first of these 
was the protection of charities against 
frauds or adverse claims. Surely 
that was a matter with which the 
Charity Commission were fully as 
capable of dealing as a Minister sit- 
ting in this House. It was not a matter 
in which policy could enter at all, but 
was solely and simply a matter of the 
construction of legal rights. The second 
head was “the authorisation of leases, 
mortgages, and sales.” The same remark 
applied here. The third head was “the 
appointment of trustees,” and there he 
admitted that questions of policy might 
arise, and he was sorry to think that 
questions of Party policy might very 
likely enter into that. He thought it 
was very desirable that they should not 
enter, and that was why he should be 
strongly against a Minister having’charge 
of this matter, and its being taken out 
of the hands of an independent body 
who were not swayed and did not alter 
from time to time, as the gentlemen who 
came and went from the Treasury Bench. 
The next head was the removal of 
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trustees or masters, and, lastly, the 
power of framing new schemes. There, 
again, the matter of policy did enter to 
some extent ; but in that very matter of 
framing new schemes the Charity Com- 
mission were uot able to go one inch 
outside the doctrine of Cy-prés as laid 
down by the Court of Appeal. In his 
opinion, it would cause great mischief 
to introduce a Minister to deal with these 
matters, which it would be far better 
to leave in the hands of an adminis- 
tration independent of the changing 
politics of the day. That was the 
original recommendation made vy Lord 
Brougham’s Commission; made by the 
House of Commons Committee in 1835, 
and made by Lord Chichester’s Commis- 
sion in 1849. These three inquiries 
went fully into the matter, and recom- 
mended as the result of their investiga- 
tions that this Commission should be an 
entirely independent body. Nothing had 
occurred since to alter the status of the 
Commission, and it would be a great 
mischief if Party politics were allowed to 
enter into the administration of these 
charities. As he said, during the course 
of the Debates on the Parish Councils 
Bill, the Charity Commission was not a 
very popular body. The Tory Party 
thought it too Radical, and the Radical 
Party thought it too Tory ; therefore, the 
probability was, that it did justice. 
Lord John Russel! was strongly of that 
opinion, because he said in introducing 
the Bill to the House— 


* It would be better that the question of the 
general superintendence and administration of 
charities should be altogether separated from 
any political question and from the interests of 
any Party.” 

There was one other matter. As he had 
said, the action of the Charity Commis- 
sion was subject to appeal to the Court 
of Chancery. If any person was 
aggrieved by any decision arrived at in 
the construction of different Acts, that 
person had the right of appeal to the 
Court of Chancery. He should not envy 
the position of a Minister in that House 
if his decisions were appealed from to the 
Court of Chancery and he was overruled. 
If it happened once, it might pass ; but if 
it happened more than once, he thought 
the Minister would never hear the end 
of the mistake which the Court of 
Chancery would have held he had made. 
He remembered some years ago his hon. 
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and learned Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth, who was Solicitor General, made 
some obiter dicta with regard to licences, 
and it was afterwards held that his view 
of the law was not eorrect. It was a 
great many years before his hon. and 
learned Friend heard the last of that from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the position of a Minister would be even 
worse if he, in the capacity of a Minister, 
gave a judgment which was subsequently 
overruled by the Court of Chancery. 
He had only this to add: If the Govern- 
ment thought it was a desirable and 
opportune moment to hold a full in- 
vestigation into the uffairs of the Charity 
Commission, and to inquire into this very 
matter upon which they themselves, 
through their agents, were at the present 
time informed, it did not rest in their (the 
Opposition) mouths to oppose them. He 
was speaking entirely in his individual 
capacity, and not in any way as repre- 
senting his hon. Friends on that side of 
the House when he said that he could 
not conceive a more inopportune moment 
for the sake of the Charity Commission 
and for the sake of the House itself. 
It was admitted it was impossible to 
make any change before November, and 
any changes which would have to be 
introduced would have to be introduced 
by legislation. He fully admitted that 
the powers of the Charity Commission 
required alteration, but he was sure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would admit 
that to attempt seriously to deal with a 
Bill of that kind, which would largely 
increase the powers of the Charity Com- 
mission, would be adding to such an 
extent to the already heavy load he had 
to carry that it would really break his 
back. He should regard it as a very 
mischievous thing if they were to intro- 
duce anything in the nature of Minis- 
terial control which would tend in any 
way to bring Party politics to bear in 
these matters. He would only say that 
during the four or five years he had the 
honour of a seat at the Board of the 
Charity Commission be found no diffi- 
eulty and no friction arising. His posi- 
tion was simply this : that he was in the 
House to answer any questions that 
might be put during the course of the 
Session. When the Vote came on, 
although he was not responsible for the 
details of the Vote, he was responsible 
for, and ready to reply upon, any points 
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relating to the policy of the Commission. 
If any point had arisen upon which 
the judgment of the majority of the 
House was contrary to the policy 
of the Commission, then there was 
no doubt that a Vote would have 
been passed at the instigation of 
the Government stating their view as 
to the policy that ought to be followed, 
and there was no doubt that in sucha 
case the Charity Commission would have 
at once followed the policy indicated. 
He hoped that no friction had arisen— 
although he was rather inclined to think 
such was the case from the way the 
matter was dealt with by the Mover of 
the Motion—between the hon. Member 
whom he saw opposite who had acted as 
tke fourth Charity Commissioner in this 
House 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: No such infer- 
ence must be drawn from anything I 
have said. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER was glad to 
hear it, because he was afraid, from the 
way in which the hon. Member put 
a hypothetical case, that friction had 
occurred. He believed that the fact of a 
Commissioner being present in the 
House, and being in touch with hon. 
Members both in the Chamber and also 
privately in the Lobbies and elsewhere, 
was a great advantage both to Members 
of the House and also to the Charity 
Commission itself, and he should be very 
loth to disturb an arrangement which 
had been so highly recommended by 
those who had considered the subject. 

Srr W. HARCOURT said, he was 
very glad to hear the Mover and 
Seconder of this Motion say that they 
had not in their mind any desire to pass 
any hostile reflection upon the Charity 
Commission, or upon the able men who 
administered the work of that Commis- 
sion. He believed they had the entire 
confidence of the House and of the 
country, and he hoped that anything 
said of these gentlemen would be said 
entirely upon that footing. The hon. 
Member for Cumberland had spoken, in 
the able way he always spoke, on a 
matter with which he was very well 
acquainted ; but he was sorry that the 
hon. Member, during the five years he 
was at the Charity Commission, thought 
lre was a member of an unpopular body— 
being unpopular with the Tories for one 
reason and with the Radicals for 
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another. There was an intermediate 
body which was strongly represented at 
Birmingham, but no commendation of 
the Charity Commission had come from 
the right hon. Members for West Bir- 
mingham and Bordesley, so that the 
Commission was unfortunate in the re- 
spect that it had been criticised in many 
quarters. One reason for that was not 
the fault of the Commission or of the 
Commissioners, but the fault of the 
position which it occupied. The hon, 
Member had referred to Lord Brougham’s 
Committee in 1835, and to its having 
represented in its constitution a Com- 
mittee independent of Parliament. 
There was another Commission at 
that time still more important—namely, 
the Poor Law Commission—and that 
Commission was independent of Par- 
liamentary control. One of the most 
acute and intelligent writers who had 
ever treated of the constitution of such 
bodies—the late Mr. Bagehot—said of 
the Poor Law Commission— 

“ The experiment of conductizg the adminis- 
tration of a Public Department by an indepen- 
dent and unsheltered authority has often been 
tried, and has always failed. Parliament always 
talked at it until it made it impossible.” 

That was the position of the Charity 
Commission. Parliament talked at it and 
criticised its action. The hon. Member 
said there had been Committee after 
Committee on this subject. Why had 
there been? They had had Committee 
after Committee because there was 
something with which Parliament was 
dissatisfied. In spite of the ability and 
character of the gentlemen who composed 
the Poor Law Commission, it was found 
impossible to sustain it. The same ob- 
jection applied in a great degree to all 
independent authorities of this kind. Par- 
liament became inquisitive; it became 
more or less a judge when they had 
bodies of that kind; and unless they 
could satisfy Parliament and the House 
of Commons that the matters were being 
administered in the way that was desired, 
they would always have Debates, Com- 
mittees, and Inquiries of this character. 
The hon. Member for Cumberland had 
given a great many reasons why this 
Motion should not be acceded to. He 
understood the hon. Member himself said 
that he considered the Commission was 
too much tied up. That was the very 
reason why the Commission should 
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have Parliamentary representation. A 
Parliamentary Representative would state 
what should be done. There were, for 
instance, restrictions which ought to be 
removed, and provisions passed for pro- 
tecting and freeing the hands of the 
Commission so as to enable them to do 
what they ought to be able todo. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that the 
legislation with regard to charities and the 
Charity Commission, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, could not be altered. 
That was not so, and the moment they 
brought the Commission into Parliament 
they would find what were the obstacles 
in the way of its legitimate and beneficial 
action, which could be best removed by 
legislation. The hon. Member also said 
that the Commission consisted of 
lawyers of 12 years’ standing, and 
that led him to think that the Bills 
must have been drawn up by lawyers. 
In moving for this Committee there was 
no intention to declare in any manner the 
exact method in which the change pro- 
posed should be carried out—whether it 
should be in the relation in which the 
Local Government Board stood towards 
the Poor Law, or in the relationin which 
the Treasury stood to the Commissioners 
of Woods. Whatever might be the 
arrangement, he could not but think it 
would be to the advantage of the Com- 
missioners themselves, as well as to the 
interests with which they were entrusted, 
that they should be brought more directly 
into relation with Parliament. With that 
portion of his hon. Friend’s Motion, 
therefore, he was in accord. As to the 
second part of the Motion, it had been 
urged by the hon. Member for Penrith 
as an argument against the appointment 
of a Committee that the demands upon 
the Charity Commissioners at the pre- 
sent time were so heavy that a member 
of that body could not be spared to 
attend to give evidence. That was 
hardly to be regarded as an argument 
against the adoption of the Motion. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, his 
point was that it was not an opportune 
moment, just at the time when applica- 
tions were pouring in from all sides. to 
compel the attendance of two Commis- 
sioners, and perhaps the Secretary, before 
a Select Committee. , 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that no 
doubt the House of Lords had, in the 
Local Government Bill, thrown some 
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additional work on the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and this furnished an additional 
argument for giving them more effectual 
means to enable them to carry out their 
useful work. He should be extremely 
sorry to think that the Motion had any- 
thing of a Party character about it. But 
he did think that it would be well to 
give the Commissioners some more effec- 
tual means of discharging the onerous 
duties which they had hitherto so well 
discharged. Therefore, he heartily 
assented to the Motion. 

Sir 8. NORTHCOTE (Exeter) said, 
he did not know whether the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council would take part in 
the discussion; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman did so, he hoped he would 
take the opportunity of informing the 
House whether the Government had 
come to any decision with regard to the 
Departmental Report which had been 
alluded to by some of the preceding 
speakers. He thought it was a pity that 
they were not put in possession of 
the views of the Government on this 
Report, and also made in some degree 
acquainted with its contents. With re- 
gard to the general question, he thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
fairly to be congratulated on the light- 
ness of heart with which he had 
accepted a proposal to add to the 
already formidable body of his col- 
leagues in the Government. If the 
Charity Commission was strengthened 
in the manner the right hon. Gentleman 
had indicated, the Department would 
undoubtedly benefit by having a high 
official to fight their battles in Parlia- 
ment ; but he was not convinced that 
there would be any corresponding ad- 
vantage to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He agreed that it would be 
well to give the Charity Commissioners 
more effectual means than they at pre- 
sent possessed to discharge their duties. 
He referred particularly to a point that 
had not been touched upon—namely, the 
very inadequate means the Commis- 
sioners had of securing the proper audit 
of the charity accounts, and he hoped 
the Treasury would afford them increased 
facilities in this direction. The remarks 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the hon. Member for Penrith must have 
convinced the Mover and Seconder of 
the Resolution that the question was one 
which could hardly be disposed of so 
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speedily as they seemed to think possible, 
and that such changes as they ap- 
peared to indicate would involve long 
and anxious consideration in that Hoase. 
The hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
had spoken of securing greater local 
control over the charities, but hon. 

Members who remembered the discus- 
sion on this point in connection with the 
Local Government Bill would probably 
feel that any proposal to further divert 
existing charities from the purposes for 
which they were intended would meet 
with strong opposition. He shared the 
opinion that the present was not an 
opportune moment for the appointment 
of a Select Committee, especially as the 
effect of the Reports presented by Com- 
mittees during the past 10 years had 
been that, on the whole, the duties of 
the Charity Commissioners had been 
faithfully discharged. No complaints 
had been made of the manner in which 
the Commissioners had discharged their 
duties by the hon. Member who moved 
the Motion. He confessed, therefore, 
that the programme of the Government 
was sufficiently full to make it perhaps 
advisable that any step of the kind 
suggested should be postponed until 
some further acquaintance with the 
working of the Local Government Act 
was obtained. He feared there was a 
disposition to enter with too light a 
heart on the question of transferring the 
working of our charitable system from a 
non-political body to members of a 
political Party. He was persuaded that 
any such change would be disadvan- 
tageous to the administration of charity. 
The Commissioners, in their Report for 
1893, stated that their action in applying 
to the relief of the sick and aged charities 
hitherto distributed in doles had en- 
countered frequent opposition ; but that, 
when once established, the system was 
most free from friction and discontent. 
He believed that there was considerable 
danger that if the Department were 
presided over by a gentleman with a seat 
in the House, it would find it less easy 
to resist the political pressure of certain 
constituencies, and the change would 
not be at all conducive to the fair and 
proper distribution of the charities. 

*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, there was no want of inquiry 
into the subject of the Charity Com- 
mission, but there was a want of the 
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House in carrying out the results of the 
inquiries which had been held. A very 
good Commission sat in 1884 under the 
presidency of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and the recommendations of that 
inquiry had not been carried out. For 
three years he, with a number of hon, 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
and with the general approval of the 
two Front Benches, had endeavoured to 


carry # Bill to put the recommendations — 


of the Commission into operation. But 
as the Leader of the House had pointed 
out, every effort at making the Charity 
Commission more effective for its work 
had been stopped by the action of the 
right hon. Members for West Bir- 
mingham and Bordesley, whose most 
violent energies were always aroused 
against every effort to reform the Charity 
Commission. He had listened with 
great interest to the speech of his hon. 

Friend the Member for Nottingham in 
introducing this Motion ; but he thought 
his hon, Friend had rather nisplaced the 
importance of the two parts of his 
speech. It was useless to alter the 
constitution of the Charity Commission 
unless they gave them power to carry out 
the work they had to do. The Com- 
mission had no power in the case 
of a charity over £50 a year with- 
out calling into action the power of the 
Attorney General and a very expensive 
Chancery suit that might almost swallow 
up the charity. The Charity Com- 
mission was utterly powerless in those 
very cases where its powers were most 
needed, and there had been an absolute 
waste of the charity funds of the 
country and an absolute loss of money, 
owing, he believed, to the delay in 
carrying out the very moderate and very 
sensible recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of 1884. He thought there was 
no use in inquiring further into the 
matter unless the Government intended 
to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Committee, and give to the Charity 
Commissioners the powers necessary 
to save those charity funds which were 
now wasted. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that as he had had the honour of serving 
on the Committee of 1886 and 1887 
perhaps the House would bear with him 
while he isubmitted a few cursory ob- 
servations ou the Motion. He could not 
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help learning from his experience on the 
Committee how severe was the injury 
doue to the Charity Commission by the 
conduct of that inquiry. The Sati 
mittee had had before them as witnesses 
members of the Commission, and some 
were constantly in the room ; but it must 
1 be borne in mind that all the time was 
not occupied in the room, for the Com- 
mittee had to make inquiries in the office 
of the Commission itself in consequence 
of complaints made and accusations 
' brought before the Committee. He had 
reason to know that the service of the 
Commission had been greatly injured 
by that long inquiry; and if the 
House granted a new Committee 
fresh difficulties would be created for 
a body they all desired to strengthen. 
He wished to confirm what his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carnarvon had said 
with regard to the recommendations of 
the Committees not having been carried 
into effect by the House. The Commit- 
tee of 1887 had made several recom- 
mendations, none of which had been 
carried into execution. One was—and 
he doubted the wisdom of its policy— 
that every new scheme of the Charity 
Commission should be submitted to a 
Standing Committee. Another recom- 
mendation was that the Commission 
should be strengthened by the enlarge- 
ment of the numbers of the Assistant 
Inspectors. That recommendation had, 
to a certain extent, been carried out—not 
by the Treasury, but by the County 
Councils. Power had recently been 
given to the County Councils to contribute 
to the expense of inquiries ; Inspectors had 
been appointed to hold the inquiries, and 
the cost fell very largely on the County 
Councils, A further recommendation 
/was that the official staff should be 
| strengthened and increased, but that had 
, not been carried into effect either. In 
| fact, if there had been any shortcomings 
on the part of the Commission during 
the last few years, he believed they had 
arisen from the neglect of the Treasury 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
various Committees. He was all the 
freer to make that remark, as a Conser- 
vative Government had been in Office 
during many of those years,: and, there- 
fore, he was complaining of his own 
political friends. A desire had been ex- 
pressed that there should be more com- 
plete control by Parliament over the 
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Commission. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Motion had quoted the re- 
commendations of the Committee in 1887 
in that respect, but he had entirely 
omitted to quote the Committee’s con- 
eluding words. The Committee, after 
stating that the responsibility of the 
Commission to Parliament should be 
made more clearly defined, added— 
“This may be more readily accomplished by 
appointing a Minister of Education.” 
That was a clear and definite recom- 
mendation, but it had not been carried 
out. It referred, however, to the educa- 
tional side only, and had no reference 
whatever to the Charity Trust side of the 
Commission. He believed there was a 
great danger, if they had a Minister in 
charge of charities, of bringing the 
political element into the administration 
of the Charities. In the case of the 
Local Government Act, which was passed 
last Session, with the agreement sub- 
stantially of both political Parties, 
the only time when any heat arose 
was when the question of the chari- 
ties came up for consideration ; and he 
thought they should avail themselves of 
the lesson thus emphatically taught them. 
Another reason against such an appoint- 
ment was that the work done by the 
Charity Commission was essentially 
judicial. The making of law was a good 
thing,.and the administration of it was a 
good thing ; but what he believed to be a 
bad thing was confusion between the 
administration of law and the making 
of law. They would have in the changes 
of Parties—the right and proper changes 
of Parties—in the House from time to 
time sudden changes of policy with regard 
to the charities, and those changes of 
policy must interfere in a manner highly 
dangerous with the administration of the 
trusts. He felt, however, that although 
the Charity Commissioners were not 
fully represented in the House, they had 
always responded to public opinion in re- 
eent years. Therecould be no doubt that 
many of the complaints made before the 
Committee in 1886 and 1887 had re- 
ceived full attention from the Commis- 
sioners. They had taken less money 
from the purposes of doles for the 
purposes of education, and had given 
more prominence to the technical 
side of education than formerly. In 
these points the Commissioners had 
acted in accordance with public opinion. 
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He doubted very much whether there 
would be anything gained by a fresh in- 
quiry, but as the Government had 
assented to it he would not express his 
opposition to it further. The Charity 
Commissioners had passed safely through 
the somewhat severe ordeal to which 
they were exposed by the inquiries of 
1884, 1886 and 1887. Though those 
Committees did make some recommenda- 
tions, the action of the Commissioners 
was substautialiy vindicated, and they 
came forth from the inquiries with in- 
creased public confidence and with greater 
strength in the powers of a moral 
character which they possessed and 
which they had used so much to the 
advantage of the country. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, that two complaints had 
been made in the course of the debate 
against the Mover and Seconder of the 
Motion before the House. One was that 
they had presented their case in so super- 
ficial a way as scarcely to justify the House 
in adopting the Motion, and the second was 
that they had suggested nothing in the 
way of remedy or change. With regard 
to the first complaint, he thought he was 


Charity Commission 


right in attributing the course pursued 
by his hon. Friends to a motive which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite should not fail 


to appreciate. His hon. Friends did not 
wish to appear, in asking for this Select 
Committee, to be moving a vote of censure 
on the Charity Commission. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Penrith had 
admitted that the Charity Commission 
was a very unpopular body. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated one cause; it 
would be quite easy to name others. 
But he intended to follow. the good 
example of the Mover and Seconder. 
There were, however, two points to which 
he would make reference, because they 
formed part of the case for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. One was 
the delay—the intolerable delay as some 
expressed it—that took place in the dis- 
eharge of certain duties of the Com- 
mission. He wasnot referring to the pre- 
paration of new schemes for the adminis- 
tration of charities, because those schemes 
might require protracted consideration. 
He was referring to the appointment of 
new trustees and matters of routine, 
which many people thought might be 
disposed of more quickly than they had 
been hitherto. He was in possession of 


Sir F. S. Powell 
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information which showed that in some 
eases such matters had been in hand 
9, 12, and even 15 months, when a 
much shorter period would have sufficed 
to deal with them. Ten years ago so 
many complaints were made, that pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the Commis- 
sioners, with the result that there was 
considerable improvement ; but now he 
was informed that the delays were as 
great as ever. The second point to 
which he wished to refer was the arrears 
of work which the Commissioners them- 
selves acknowledged. His hon. Friend 
behind him said, “ What is the use of 
considering the constitution of the Com- 
mission unless you give them more 
power?” Well, he (Mr. Carvell Williams) 
would ask, “ What is the use of giving 
the Commission more power if they do 
not make use of the power they already 
possess?” The Report of 1892 con- 
tained the admission that there were 
2,474 charities, the particulars of which 
had come into the possession of the 
Charity Commissioners, but which they 
had not yet had time to enter on their 
Registers. A second statement was that 
the accounts rendered by the trustees of 
charities to the Charity Commissioners, 
in accordance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment, were nearly 8,000 fewer in 1892 
than they were in 1889. The Commis- 
sioners accounted for that falling off partly 
by reason of the increased employment 
of their staff in preparing Statistical 
Returns for the County Councils and 
partly because of increased applica- 
tions for information; so that it was 
impossible for the staff to give the 
same amount of attention to the ac- 
counts as was given in previous years. 
Well, if that had been the result of the 
creation of the County Councils, he left 
the House to judge how much greater 
results were likely to follow the passing 
of the Act to which reference had already 
been made. The hon, Member (Mr. 
Lowther) himself had told them that 
already applications for information were 
coming in at a great rate. The hon. 
Member might be sure that these were 
but as the drops before the coming 
shower. The hon. Member behind him 
(Mr. Rathbone) had on this occasion, as 
on some others, insisted on the necessity 
for investing the Commissioners with 
greater powers than they now possessed. 
He (Mr. Carvell Williams) said frankly 
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that he had always opposed that, because 
neither he nor a large section of the public 
had confidence in the administration of the 
existing Commission. They thought that 
it was not constituted so as to adequately 
represent public opinion, and tbat its 
methods and procedure were not in har- 
mony with the characteristics of the times. 
As soon as the required changes in that 
direction were made, he for one should 
cease to be an opponent of the powers 
of the existing Commissioners. Complaint 
had been made by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Lowther) of the absence of re- 
medial suggestions. Well, he (Mr. Car- 
vell Williams) was inclined to suggest 
that, while on the one hand they might 
increase the powers of the Charity 
Commissioners, and give them more 
work to do, it would also be highly 
desirable to relieve them of some 
portion of their burdens. Their work 
was very easily divisible, and he 
eould see no reason why the work of col- 
lecting information, and such like, should 
not be put upon County Councils and 
other Loeal Bedies. He was in favour 
of the adoption of the principle of devo- 
ution in the case of the Charity Com- 
mission, and of the popularising of that 
body. It had betn pointed out that the 
functions ofthe Charity Commissioners 
were, to some extent, legal functions, 
and that they could not be discharged 
except by legal experts. He had no 
desire to take out of their hands work 
which required legal knowledge and 
experience. But there were other 
functions which might with great 
advantage be placed in other hands than 
theirs. He thought, too, that the Local 
Authorities should have much greater 
powers than they now possessed in regard 
to the framing of new charity schemes. 
He did not share in the feelings expressed 
very frequently while the Local Govern- 
ment Bill was before them, as to the 
paramount necessity of having regard to 
the wishes and intentions of donors and 
pious founders. He would modernise 
the charities, and remove the power of 
the dead hand as much as possible ; but 
so long as these charities existed he 
desired that, by meansof the Charity 
Commission and legislationin the House, 
they should be administered so as 
to produce the greatest good for the 
greatest possible number. 
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Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he only desired to emphasise one 
remark, and that was as to the powers of 
Local Authorities and the consideration 
paid to them by the Charity Com- 
missioners at the present time. His 
experience showed that the representa- 
tions of Local Bodies to the Charity 
Commission, with reference to schemes 
bearing upon personal aggrandisement 
affecting their localities, had not received 
the attention they ought to have received. 
He thought that Local Authorities ought 
to have greater power to make their 
voices heard, and when the Committee 
came to consider the work of the Charity 
Commissioners they should take that 
into consideration. Another thing he 
strongly protested against was the aver- 
sion of the Commissioners to anything 
like popular control. They had erected 
barriers against the appointment of local 
trustees, thoroughly cognisant of the 
needs of a locality, in the shape of a 
rateable qualification. In this way they 
had prevented men being appointed as 
trustees, although the people in the dis- 
trict who were mainly interested in the 
trusts had conferred the highest honour 
upon those men by choosing them as 
their Representatives in Parliament. He 
thought that the time had come when 
the Charity Commissioners ought to pay 
more heed to local demands than they had 
paid in the past, and he hoped that one 
of the results of this investigation would 
be the sweeping away of the barriers to 
which he had referred. It was only with 
the one desire of emphasising the absurd 
position taken up by the Charity Com- 
mission that he had risen. He was 
delighted that a Committee was to be 
appointed. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, it 
was to be regretted that both the last 
speakers had introduced an element of con- 
troversy into the Debate which, happily, 
had been absent until now. For his own 
part, he welcomed more Parliamentary 
interest—he would not speak of control 
—in the administration of the Charity 
Commissioners. He would add that he 
hoped Parliament would do more now in 
relation to these matters. It was well 
to have control, but had Parliament 
always exercised that supervision and 
care in relation to the work of the 
Charity Commission which it should 
have done? He ventured to think that 
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in the past Parliament had neglected its 
duty in two respects. Educational 


schemes had been systematically brought 
before the House at a time when Par- 
liamentary criticism was impossible— 
namely, after 12 o’clock at night. From 
that point of view Parliament itself was 
very much to blame, and if delay had 
taken place Parliament had contributed 
to it by its inability or unwillingness to 
find time to discuss these subjects. Take 
another case in which Parliament had 
neglected its duty. The Charity Com- 
mission was unpopular a few years ago 
because of the diversion of charitable 
funds to educational purposes. He did 
not say there was nothing to be said for 
it. In some cases the charitable funds 
were wasted and were better applied to edu- 
cation ; but, on the other hand, the House 
had now come to the conclusion that that 
policy was both wrong and a mistake— 
that the diversion from the poor to the 
middle classes of those funds originally 
left for the poor was unjustifiable both 
in principle and practice. Parliament 
was to blame in consequence of the un- 
seasonable hours at which such matters 
were discussed. He hoped that Parlia- 
ment would take care in future that such 
discussions should take place at a time 
when they would be effective. They 
should give Local Bodies more control 
over the administration and application 
of charities. These bodies were on the 
spot, and had a better opportunity of 
judging what would be advantageous to 
them than anyone else, and a reform in 
that direction might very well take place. 
He only wished to add that, in his opinion, 
the Commissioners had done a great 
public work in the help they had given 
to technical education in London. Their 
action had not been marked by those 
delays and subjects of criticism which 
had been applied to them in other direc- 
tions. As a Metropolitan Member, he 
thought London was greatly obliged to 
them for the gradual rise of those indus- 
trial institutions which were so material 
to the development of London. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire whether it is desirable to take 
measures to bring the action of the Charity 


Sir A. Rollit 
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Revolvers Acvidents. 


Commission more directly under the control of 
Parliament, and to give it more effectual means 


of dealing with the business which will come 


before it. 


Resolved, That this House do im- 
mediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply.—(Mr. Acland.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS ACCIDENTS. 
Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, he was anxious to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the large 
number of accidents caused by the indiscrimi- 
nate carrying of Pistols and Revolvers calls for. 
immediate legislation.” 

He did not think he need offer any 
apologies to the House for bringing 
this matter before it. It was a sub- 
ject he had taken an interest in for 
a long time, and the object of the 
Motion was one which he knew had the 
sympathy of many Members in all parts 
of the House. He had seen it stated in 
several newspapers that his bringing the 
matter forward was a work of superero- 
gation, the Government having shown 
that they were in favour of the principle 
of the Motion. He was aware that the 
Government had brought in a Bill, and 
no one regretted more sincerely than he 
did that that measure had failed to pass 
into law, but he did not think the Motion 
was a work of supererogation, for the 
reason that he had put the word “ imme- 
diate” into it. His only fear was that 
perhaps the insertion of that one word 
would prevent the proposal being received 
with favour by the Government, because 
he felt sure that if it had not been in- 
serted the Government would have had 
a great deal of sympathy with the Motion. 
He had put the word in, because he felt 
that the time was come when this great 
and growing evil must be seriously and 
determinedly grappled with. He did not 
propose to go into the merits of the 
Pistols Bill of last year. He did not 
know that it would be in Order to do so, 
but he might be permitted to say that 
the Bill was in a rather peculiar position. 
The whole Session was a peculiar one, 
because, while it was practically given 
over to one Bill, the Government gave & 
pledge that no measure of a con- 
tentious nature should be proceeded 
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with. There was one hon. Member 
who took a strong and active part 
against the Bill, and, unfortunately, that 
Member was able to procure 37 hon. 
Gentlemen to go into the Lobby on a 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
Debate, and these were quite sufficient to 
show the Government that there was 
some contentious matter in the Bill. 
The Government having given that 
pledge, of course there was nothing 
further for them to do but postpone the 
Bill. What hon. Gentlemen could have 
found contentious in the Bill he was 
bound to say he could not understand. 
They were not friendly to armed burglars, 
and they could not be in favour of 
allowing young children—mere babies— 
to go about carrying these absolutely 
useless and extremely dangerous weapons 
to the great danger of themselves and 
their unfortunate neighbours. Here was 
a case reported in all the newspapers 
yesterday— 


“Fatal Revolver Accident.—A Jarrow Cor- 
respondent states that between 4 aud 5 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon Miss Kathleen O’Brady 
Jones, daughter of the Rev. O’Brady Jones, 
Vicar of St. Luke’s, Wallsend-on-Tyne, met 
with her death under painful circumstances. 
She had been taking part in a rehearsal for a 
concert which was to have been held yesterday 
evening, and was leaving the hall with friends, 
when a boy named Dewar, aged 15, presented 
a revolver with which he was playing and 
pulled the trigger, under the impression that it 
was unloaded. The weapon went off. the 
bullet being lodged in jthe girl's right temple. 
She died half an hour later. The revolver 
belonged to another lad, and was only purchased 
yesterday morning. Dewar, who is the son of 
respectable parents residing in the neighbour- 
hood, is now in custody. The affair seems to 
have been purely accidental.” 


In this case he did not ask for legislation 
against the boy. One sympathised 
almost as much with him and his rela- 
tions as one did with the relations of the 
victim, but one did ask for legislation 
which should make it impossible for 
mere babies to go about carrying these 
very dangerous and useless weapons. 
The Home Secretary knew very well 
that the case was not an isolated one by 
any means. He could give the House 
countless instances of the same kind. It 
was the Home Secretary, he thought, 
who disliked so much legislation by Press 
Cutting Agencies. But Press Cutting 
Agencies had their uses. He (the 
Marquess of Carmarthen) had been for 
years a subscriber to Press Cutting 
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Agencies, and the only information he 
asked them to send him was accounts of 
accidents caused by pistols and revolvers. 
Since the Home Secretary introduced his 
Bill, he had asked from one of these 
Agencies the comments made upon the 
measure in the Press. He had been 
supplied with a large number, and they 
were all favourable to the Bill, save as 
to one or two practically small matters of 
detail. A further point was this—the 
coroners in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Devonshire had strongly supported the 
Pistols Bill, and juries had in every 
instance endorsed their remarks as to 
the danger attending the indiscriminate 
carrying of firearms. That alone was 
sufficient testimony to give him the right 
to demand legislation. But there was 
further evidence. There was the in- 
formation supplied by the Home Office. 
The Return supplied last year showed 
that the number of fatal cases of this 
kind treated at hospitals was, in 1890, 
10; in 1891, 22; and in 1892, 27; 
while the number of non-fatal cases 
was, in 1890, 59; in 1891, 72; 
and in 1892, 95; so that in each 
class there had been a steady increase ; 
and he believed that that increase had 
been maintained in 1893, although the 
Returns supplied did not go beyond 1892. 
Of course, there were a number of cases 
which were not treated in the hospitals. 
In like manner the number of inquests in 
such cases had grown from 139 in 1890 
to 180 in 1891, and to 217 in 1892. As 
he said, he had not the statistics for 1893, 
but from all he had been able to learn 
there was quite as much—he thought 
even more—injury inflicted by revolvers 
in 1893 than in 1892. An hon. Mem- 
ber for one of the Divisions of Lanca- 
shire, who opposed the Bill last year, 
said, “ Why should not Englishmen have 
the right of protecting themselves ?” 
No one wanted legislation, or asked for 
legislation, which would prevent re- 
sponsible householders from arming them- 
selves against burglars if they thought 
it right. What he did ask for was legis- 
lation which would strengthen the 
ordivary law, which would make it im- 
perative on every one who carried arms 
to take out a licence, and would prevent 
young children from carrying dangerous 
weapons about. He had, he thought, 
said enough to show that there was some 
reason for this legislation. If the Go- 
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vernment took exception to his proposal 
that there should be “ immediate ” legis- 
lation, he hoped they would, at any rate, 
re-introduce the Pistols Bill, and send it 
to a Committee. They should do some- 
thing to put a stop to this great and 
growing evil. He was conscious that he 
had not made out so strong a case as 
might have been made out. He wished 
some one of more power and influence had 
taken it in hand, but he had interested 
‘himself in the subject for a considerable 
time and felt keenly in regard to it. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
would only say one or two words in 
reference to the Motion, as the noble 
Marquess had really exhausted the sub- 
ject. It was within the knowledge of 
everyone that pistol accidents were in- 
creasing day by day. The law was 
already very stringent with regard to the 
carrying of revolvers by burglars. The 
punishment meted out to a robber who 
was armed was always much more severe 
than that to one who was unarmed. The 
proper way to deal with the indiscrimi- 
nate use of revolvers was to place a 
heavy tax upon them. He should think 
that revolvers and pistols ought to be 
dealt with under the gun licence ; and he 
should suggest to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was, as he understood, 
somewhat short of money, that he should 
put the heaviest possible tax upon 
revolvers. This would be a very useful 
tax. The evil was growing year by 
year, and these weapons were becoming 
more and more toys, and could be bought 
for a very few shillings. From the in- 
stances quoted by the noble Lord, it was 
evident that they had become mere play- 
things in the hands of children. He did 
not think the word “immediate” ought 
to present any difficulty to the Govern- 
ment. An opportunity would occur when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
deal effectually with this growing evil by 
the simple expedient of putting a heavy 
tax on revolvers in the Budget Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, 

“In the opinion of this House, the large 
number of Accidents caused by the indiscrimi- 
nate carrying of Pistols and Revolvers calls for 
immediate legislation.” —( The Marquess of Car- 
marthen.) 


The Marquess of Carmarthen 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The noble Lord 


who moved this Motion, and the hon, © 


Gentleman who has just sat down, must 
know that so far as I am concerned they 
have been preaching to the converted. I 
have more than once expressed pretty 
much the same opinion as they have now 
expressed upon the danger of the indis- 
criminate carrying of revolvers, and last 
Session I did what I could to provide 
legislation to put a stop to the practice, 
I believe that if the House had not 
treated the measure which was_intro- 
duced as a contentious measure we should 
have already seen its fruits, and that 
many of the accidents which had recently 
happened would have been «voided. I 
do not recede from the position I then 
took up, and I should only be too glad to 
see a Bill of the kind passed into law. I 
do not adopt the view altogether of the 
hon. Member for Preston that this is a 
matter which can be efficiently dealt 
with by taxation. Inquiries which we 
have made convince us that it would 
not be sufficient to meet the evil to impose 
a higher tax. I am satisfied that the lines 
upon which we proposed to proceed were 
right—that any person who buys one of 
these pistols should be compelled to pro- 
duce a licence ; that each pistol should 
be identified by a particular mark ; and 
that the seller should enter the name 
and address of the purchaser in a book, 
just as is now done in the case of the 
sale of poisons. These are practically the 
proposals which were in the Bill of 
last year, and it is not thought 
that these provisions would hamper or 
seriously injure the trade. The Motion 
of the noble Lord asks us to say that 
this is a matter which calls for immediate 
legislation. I say frankly that if I saw 
a possibility of the Bill which I intro- 
duced last year being treated as a non- 
contentious measure I would re-intro- 
duce it with pleasure; and if in the 
course of the Session I receive satisfac- 
tory assurances which convince me that 
it will pass as a non-contentious mea- 
sure, I will undertake to say that I will 
re-introduce it. At the same time, I am 
bound to acknowledge that after the 
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experience of last year, when no less than 
37 hon. Gentlemen voted for the ad- 
journment of the Debate, thereby strang- 
ling the Bill for the Session, I do not see 
any prospect that the measure, if re-in- 
troduced, would be treated as non- 
contentious. Therefore, I do not see how 
I can accede to the Motion of the noble 
Lord, which declares that this is a matter 
for immediate legislation. If I were to 
do so on the part of the Government the 
Bill would enter into competition with, 
and even take precedence of, other mea- 
sures to which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are already pledged. While agree- 
ing most heartily with the noble Lord as 
to the necessity for legislation on the 
subject, I am afraid that I must ask the 
House to negative the Motion as intro- 
duced. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, it ought to be borne 
in mind that the claim was put forward 
that certain Bills should be treated as 
non-cuntentious at a time when the 
House was brought together under 
exceptional circumstances. What took 
place was the outcome of an attempt to 
improve the Bill. Apart from that, he 
must say that there were many Parlia- 
mentary chances arising during the 
Session which might be taken advantage 
of if proper vigilance were exercised in 
order to pass the Bill. But, meanwhile, 
he should like to ask the Home Secretary 
whether it was not possible to do more to 
meet the necessities of the ease by ad- 
ministrative action? When he was in 
the Department a Circular was sent out 
to the authorities inviting them to in- 
creased vigilance in prosecutions for the 
carrying of pistols, the idea being to 
bring home to the public mind the fact 
that a pistol was a gun under the Gun 
Licensing Act of 1870. There was no 
doubt that many people were under the 
impression that a pistol could be carried 
without a licence, and that they believed 
that it was only for the carrying of a 
gun that a licence was required. He 
must say that he had found a ‘certain 
supineness on the part of the Inland 
Revenue Authorities in prosecuting 
persons who carried revolvers without a 
licence. Their object was to get as much 
as possible for the Revenue, and they did 
not see any use in attempting to exact a 
£10 penalty from the class of people 
whom they wished to stop carrying 
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closer administrative action. He 
did not quite see why the Motion of 
the noble Lord should be negatived, be- 
cause it was not at all necessary 
to adhere to the word “immediate” ; 
and he contended also, that even if that 
word were adopted, it would not involve 
the dislocation of the Government pro- 
gramme of legislation. He remembered 
an o¢casion when the Conservative Party 
was in Office, when a Motion was brought 
forward relating to the use of schools for 
public meetings. The Motion was not 
resisted, and it was passed unanimously ; 
and the claim was put forward that the 
Government ought to postpone all other 
legislation in order to comply with the 
terms of that Motion. But that, of 
course, was an untenable claim, and he 
was sure that the Home Secretary need 
not oppose the Motion of his noble 
Friend upon any such ground. He could 
promise that the same amount of support 
would be again received from the Oppo- 
sition for the Bill. It was his belief 
that the central principle of the Bill of 
last year was a most valuable one, and 
he thought it should be made an offence 
for a person to carry a revolver ina 
public place. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Giapstone, Leeds, W.) 
said, he desired to cordially acknowledge 
the support which the Bill of last year 
had received. He did not agree with the 
last speaker that there had been supine- 
ness on the part of the Inland Revenue 
Authorities. There were very great 
difficulties in the way of the Inland Re- 
venue officers, because it was not easy to 
ascertain who were carrying revolvers, and 
who were not. Unless in the actual com- 
mission of an offence the necessary evidence 
was not forthcoming. Moreover, they 
found that it was of no avail to prosecute 
children for offences against the Inland 
Revenue. Magistrates would not con- 
viet in eases of the kind. Another point 
in connection with the matter was that 
there was no power to confiscate the fire- 
arms. The Government, however, would 
do what they could to ascertain the 
feeling of hon. Members who opposed 
the Bill last year, and if it appeared that 
the measure would not be further opposed 
the Government would re-introduce it. 
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_ Sm R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 

said, that with all deference to what had 
fallen from the First Commissioner of 
Works he wanted to point out that the 
real matter of complaint was that the 
gun licence was not applied to pistols 
aud revolvers. Ifa man carried a gun 
without a licence he was prosecuted, but 
if he carried a pistol without a licence 
he was not prosecuted at all. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: It is a ques- 
tion of evidence. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Evidence in re- 
gard to a pistol would be as good as 
evidence in regard to the carrying of a 
gun. Ifa man is proved to be carrying 
a pistol without a licence he is liable to 
prosecution, and ought to be prosecuted. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: You can 
see if a man is carrying a gun, but you 
eannot see if he is carrying a pistol. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: But our argument 
is that there is always evidence of the 
pistol having been carried in all cases in 
which an accident happens. Why are 
not the persous who carry these pistols 
prosecuted ? We believe that it is the 
slackness of the authorities in prosecuting 
that is accountable for this condition of 
things. If the right hon. Gentleman 
asks what we propose, we say that more 
stringent steps should be taken by the 
Executive at once, and that the Public 
Prosecutor and his officials should be 
more vigilant in enforcing the law with 
reference to the carrying of pistols with- 
eut a licence, especially in the case of 
young people. When an _ accident 
happens, there is never any doubt as to 
the actual carrying of the pistol, but the 
difficulty is that there has been no 
prosecutor. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 118 ; Noes 
54.—( Division List, No. 8.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


THE INCOME TAX. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) drew 
attention to the necessity for some juster 
system of Income Tax being adopted by 
which a lower rate of tax should be 
charged on incomes derived from industry 
to that charged on incomes derived from 
realised capital. He said, it was some- 
what unfortunate that this could only be 
an academical discussion, as tae Rules of 
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the House prohibited more than one 
Division, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to be grateful to him for 
bringing forward the subject in time for 
his Budget arrangements. This was a 
most opportune moment for discussing 
the incidence of the Income Tax. For 
four or five years past he had always 
been met by Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer on both sides of the House by the 
objection that, however much they sym- 
pathised with the general principles of 
the Motion, however much there was to 
be said for it, they had arranged their 
Budgets, but would think of it for another 
year. A new Budget of a most startling 
character was now promised, and he 
would suggest to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a solution of a very difficult 
problem. This was not a new subject. 
The incidence of Income Tax had been 
a burning question for many years. It 
had heen found that the more the screw 
was put on, the more the tax realised, 
though he did not wish to say fora 
moment that the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was anxious to screw 
out more than his predecessors. But 
the fact remained that year by yeara 
larger amount was being realised by the 
Income Tax, and raised from a deeper 
and poorer stratum of society. Many 
thought that trade and industry were 
not affected by this tax, but, in fact, no 
tax more affected the trade and com- 
merce of our country than this particular 
one. Glancing at its history, in 1842, 
when it was reintroduced by Sir Robert 
Peel on its present basis, ld. in the £1 
brought in £850,000, while at the present 
time ld. in the £1 produced more than 
£2,000,000 sterling, showing how the 
tax had been developed in the last 50 
years. That was, no doubt, a satisfac- 
tory proof of increased prosperity and 
wealth, but it had another side. It had 
been said that this being a tax upon 
the rich which they could afford to 
pay it did not matter much what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer imposed, 
but that was not the fact, for yearly the 
tax was pressing harder upon the lower 
middle and poorer classes of society who 
were engaged in the work of the country. 
By the last Returns in 1889 under Sche- 
dule D., which included all the workers, 
professional persons, merchants, people 
in trade, and others earning incomes, 
representing one-third of the whole pro- 
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ceeds of the tax, 436,000 persons paid. 
Of those, 215,000, or about half, paid upon 
incomes under £200 a year. That was 
a very startling fact. Another quarter 
of the whole number, 106,000, paid on 
incomes of £200 to £300, and 63,000 
from £300 to £500. In fact, the 385,000 
persons paid on incomes of £590 and 
under, while only 50,000 paid on more. 
It would be interesting to know that 
only 21,000 paid on £1,000 4 year and 
upwards. This referred to England and 
Wales. In Ireland, of course, the pro- 
portion of small incomes was even larger. 
A slight study of the Returns showed that 
more and more the tax was pressing 
upon the poorer classes of society. From 
1843 to 1870 the numbers assessed at the 
poorer end remained almost stationary, 
but in the 15 years from 1874 to 1889 an 
immense change had taken place in the 
incidence of the tax upon these classes 
of the community. ‘The smaller incomes 
partially exempted had largely decreased 
from £21,500,000 among 358,000 persons 
to £8,750,000 among 215,000 under 
£200 a year. The slightly larger 
incomes had increased from nearly 
£9,000,009 among 39,000 persons in 
1874 to nearly £13,000,000 among 
106,000 persons in 1889. This was 
very hard upon the lower middle 
classes, and showed that the net was 
always being drawn tighter and tighter. 
From £300 to £500 there had also been 
a large increase, bnt only a slight increase 
from £500 to £1,000, while upon the 
incomes above £1,000 paying the tax there 
had been a considerable decrease. Those 
facts would not be gainsaid by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and they showed 
that more and more the Income Tax was 
being paid by the lower middle and poorer 
classes of the community, the classes 
who ought, on the contrary, to receive 
the most consideration, and whose in- 
dustry was largely instrumental in 
making the country. That consideration 
alone ought to force on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the importance of 
imposing a fairer incidence of this tax 
than existed at present. It was origi- 
nally intended, as its name implied, to 
be assessed upon incomes ; but it was 
now far more, for it was charged upon 
gross not nett income. No allowance 
was made for repairs to property or de- 
preciation of machinery ; assessments 
were made upon buildings and plant 
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with absolutely no set-off. Again, in 
many cases, the tax was levied upon 
much larger incomes than people actually 
enjoyed. That also had a very im- 
portant bearing upon the subject. It 
was often said that many people made 
false returns and paid upon less than 
they really earned. That might be so, 
but these matters were looked after very 
carefully, and in most cases people paid 
upon more than they should rather than 
upon less. Another great grievance in 
connection with this tax was the mode 
of collection. They were grateful to 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
abolishing the system of poundage, but 
there was stilla grievance in reference 
to appeals. The whole system of appeal 
was, according to many letters he had 
received on the subject, a farce. The 
unfortunate person assessed was not 
allowed any advice or even to be pre- 
sent in the room while the assessors 
fixed the assessment, and there was no 
appeal whatever. An amusing instance 
at Ealing had come to his knowledge, 
where the owner of a property stated 
exactly its cost, and was supported by a 
surveyor, but, nevertheless, he was 
assessed at infinitely more than the pro- 
perty should have carried. Taking all 
those points into consideration, it was clear 
that a much fairer system was demanded 
by the public. The only way in which 
this tax could be fairly adjusted was by 
making a distinction between industrial 
and spontaneous incomes derived from 
real property or securities. Spon- 
taneous incomes and those derived 
from labour should not ‘be as 
at present, assessed in the same way. 
An enormous difference existed between 
the positions of two men receiving £200 
a year each, one from, say, Consols, and 
the other from his work, whether as 
professional man, doctor, clerk, or shop- 
keeper. In the one case the man might 
fairly spend every shilling of his income; 
but the man who had to earn his £200 
was already taxed to an enormous extent. 
As a prudent man he must insure his 
life, and he must put by something to 
provide for accidents or being out of 
employment. He would probably be 
taxed by the exigencies of life as a wise 
and thrifty man to the extent of £30 of 
his income, or 15 per cent., paying 
ordinary taxes in addition like everybody 
else. ‘That £30 a year the other man 
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might spend, and to tax both equally 
was absolutely to discourage and even 
prevent provision for the future in the 
case of the income-earner, who would so 
far be greatly handicapped. In foreign 
countries—France, for example—spon- 
taneous incomes only were taxed. 
Nobody would gainsay that the two 
classes of incomes were totally different, 
and that a man who had an income 
coming in whether he was well or ill, 
working or idle, which would on his 
death be continued for his wife and 
family, was in an entirely different 
position from a man whose income was 
absolutely dependent upon his continuing 
in health and work. This had been 
pointed out long ago. In 1842, when 
Sir Robert Peel reintroduced the tax, 
Lord Brougham said in the House of 
Lords— 


“It is expedient to make a distinction be- 
tween incomes arising from capital of every 
description and incomes arising from labour 
merely by levying a smaller proportion upon 
the latter than upon the former.” 





Lord Brougham was a great authority, 
and so far from being an aristocrat in 
anything he was one of the Leaders of 
the Democratic Party at the time. In 
the House of Commons also an Amend- 
ment was moved to omit the words “ pro- 
fession or trade, employment oravocation.” 
That was the very question he was now 
raising, and the Amendment was sup- 
ported by such well-known men as Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Hume. Against 
the opinion of such authorities, it was 
strange that this tax should have been 
allowed: for 50 years to go on being levied 
insoobviously unfair a manner. Certainly, 
it was only regarded as a temporary tax 
in the first instance, and it was supposed 
would soon be given up. But it had 
always been, and probably would always 
be, found one of the main taxes onjwhich 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
rely. He thought he had made out a 
clear case, that it was most unfair to levy 
this tax upon spontaneous and industrial 
incomes alike. But it had been said that 
if a change were made, rich people 
receiving industrial incomes would benefit, 
large merchants, bankers, barristers, and 
others, who could afford to pay a higher 
rate. That was quite true, but the ob- 
jection could easily be got over by fixing 
a limit, no.matter where it was put, 
£1,000 or £500, so long as the principle 
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was adopted that industrial incomes 
should not be taxed at the same rate as 
those otherwise derived. If that could 
be carried out, it would be the beginning 
of a great change, and would certainly 
make the Income Tax fairer in every sense. 
Another objection was that poor people 
sometimes had small and spontaneous 
incomes. But those persons were so far, 
of course, better off than people dependent 
upon industrial incomes, and there would 
be no objection to their being allowed a 
rebate at present under a certain amount. 
A third great objection was, that it would 
cause enormous trouble to make a change. 
No doubt ; but that was no reason why 
the change should not be carried out, if it 
was fair and reasonable. It was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s business 
so to frame his Budget that it would 
work fairly smoothly, and without 
hardship or injury to any particular 
class. However, we had at present 
a system of differential rates for 
different classes of income. Schedule B 
was not only at a different rate from 
other Schedules, but it varied for different 
parts of the United Kingdom. Different 
rates were imposed for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Taking all these 
facts together, he urged that he had 
distinctly made out a case for an altera- 
tion in the present system of levying the 
Income Tax. The Income Tax repre 
sented more than a sixth of the taxes of 
the country. There had no doubt been 
several Committees on this subject, 
including one which sat in 1861, and in 
connection with which separate Reports 
were issued by the late Mr. Lowe, the 
late Mr. Hubbard, and the late Sir 
Stafford Northcote. In 1861, however, 
the whole subject of taxation was 
different from what it was now, and it 
was pointed out at the time that it would 
not be fair to alter the system of the 
Income Tax unless there was an altera- 
tion of many other taxes, and especially 
of the Succession Duty. Since that 
time great changes had taken place, and 
the pressure of the Income Tax had 
been growing more and more upon the 
middle and lower strata of society. It 
was urged by some that there should be 
a graduated Income Tax. In one of the 
organs of the Government it had been 
suggested that persons with an income of 
£100 should pay a Id. tax, and persons 
with £200 2d., the tax increasing by 1d. 
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| for every £100 of income. Well, he had 
| always held the opinion that the poorer 

ns in this country paid more per £1 
than the richer persons, but he believed 
that a differential Income Tax was 
practically impossible to carry out. 
There would be so much temptation on 
the part of men to reduce their incomes, 
because if they went up to a certain 
amount the rate at which they would 
have to pay would be very largely 
increased, that he thought such a system 
would be very pernicious. The proposal 
he advocated was, however, of a totally 
different character, and was _ infinitely 
fairer in every way than that of a 

uated Income Tax. The pressure 
upon industrial incomes was becoming 
greater and greater. The amount of the 
incomes derived from past savings was 
becoming greater from year to year, and 
the relative proportions of the two kinds 
of income showed that the spontaneous 
incomes were much larger than the 
industrial incomes. It might be 
asked what effect the system he 
advocated would have upon the Revenue. 
Of course, hon. Members could not con- 
¢eal from themselves the fact that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was more 
in need of money than he had been on 
former occasions, and it might be said 
that this was an inopportune time for 
raising the question. He could not see 
that this was so, because his argument 
was not that there should be a decrease 
in the burden, but that the burden should 
be better adjusted. - If the smaller in- 
dustrial incomes were relieved or were 
not increased it would be perfectly fair 
to add to the spontaneous incomes an 
amount which would be quite sufficient 
to make up the difference. He acknow- 
edged fully that in his view the tax on 
industrial incomes might ultimately be 
done away with altogether, as in France, 
and that the Income Tax might be levied 
on spontaneous incomes only. He did 
not, however, propose this at present, 
although such a system would do away 
with nearly all the difficulties of taxa- 
tion. All he proposed now was that 
they should get the wedge in, and 
should make some difference between the 
two classes of income. It was possibly 
unwise from one point of view to tax 
past thrift, but what was desired was to 
encourage people to be thrifty, The 
difference between the spontaneous in- 
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come and the industrial income was so 
great, however, that some such proposal 
was necessary. The man who had to 
work his hardest in order to pull along 
was handicapped by the Income Tax. 
He was bound to set aside from 10 to 
15 per cent. of his earnings in order to 
provide against sickness, want of work, 
early death, and other contingencies. 
When people, however, pointed out that 
they were taxed on their small in- 
comes on the same scale as men 
who derived an absolutely permanent 
income from an investment, hon. Members 
would see that it was very difficult for 
those who advocated thrift to reply to 
them. He trusted that, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must be cogitating how 
to arrange the fiscal burdens of the 
coming year, the right hon. Gentleman 
would take this great opportunity of 
saying that he would even in a small 
degree make a change by which a man’s 
industrial income should be taxed at a 
lower rate than his spontaneous income. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would do 
this he would do that which he (Mr. 
Bartley) was sure would appear just and 
fair to a large part of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The object of this Debate is to induce 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
eve of the Budget, to discuss the exact 
principles on which particular taxes 
should be levied. I have never known 
such an attempt succeed, and I have 
never known such an attempt made in a 
bolder, or, I may say, a more audacious 
manner than this has been made by the 
hon. Member. He must, however, 
excuse me if I say that “in vain is the 
net spread in the sight of any bird.” I 
will not discuss with him whether there 
ought to be a graduated Income Tax, or 
whether there should be a difference 
made between small incomes and large 
incomes, and whether there ought to be 
distinctions made in the incomes derived 
from one source and incomes derived from 
other sources. Such a discussion would 
be premature to-night. The hon. 
Member will have opportunities of 
expressing his opinions in a much 
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more effective manner than he can 
do at the present moment, and I 
will, therefore, ask him to allow 


me to postpone my statement until it can 
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have more real effect than it can have on 
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the present occasion. With reference to 
his arguments, they are, no doubt, excel- 
lent, but they are not novel. 1 have 
heard that speech made for 25 years. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I said so several 
times. 

Str W. HARCOURT : I shoald say 
that altogether I have heard that speech 
and these arguments 45 times in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Never answered. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: It was sup- 
posed that there was an answer given in 
1853 by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone). The speech has been made year 
after year. Mr. Hubbard, a lineal ances- 
tor, in a financial sense, of the hon. 
Member, brought the subject for- 
ward year after year, and _ stated 
precisely the same arguments. In 1861 
a Committee was appointed, of which 
Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Hubbard 
were leading members. As the hon. 
Member says his arguments have nevér 
been answered, I would ask him to see 
the Report prepared by Sir Stafford 
Northcote as a Member of that Com- 
mittee. I think everybody would con- 
sider that Report a conclusive answer to 
the hon. Member. If you were to apply 
to a man with an industrial income a 
lower rate of tax than you applied to a 
person who had an annuity of £100 in 
the funds, the result would be to create 
an absurdity. The distinction between 
various incomes must depend rather upon 
the amount than upon the character of 
such incomes. It could not be contended 
that the owner of a great brewery, 
for example, should pay at a lower rate 
than an annuitant, because the annuity 
proceeded from a different source. There 
is a great deal in the hon. Member’s 
speech with which I agree, and a great 
deal with which I differ, but he must 
excuse me if I postpone until another 
occasion telling him with what part of 
the speech I agree and with what part I 
differ. 

*Srr J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he did not think the very in- 
teresting figures brought forward by the 
hon. Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley) had justified the conclusion he 
had adduced from them. ‘The hon. 
Member said that only 50,000 of the 
taxpayers in Schedule D paid on incomes 
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of over £500.. It would, however, be 
found that an immense number of those 
who had incomes of over £500 under 
Schedule D had also incomes which came 
under other Schedules. Then the 
hon. Member said that there were only 
20,000 persons under Schedule D with 
over £1,000 a year, and that the number 
was decreasing. He (Sir J. Lubbock) 
did not think anyone could imagine 
for a moment that there were really 
fewer persons with incomes of £1,000 





a year under Schedule D than there 
were some years ago. Surely every- | 
body knew that the number of such 
persons must be much larger than it 
was formerly. Perhaps the explana- 
tion was, that there had been a great 
tendency of late years for small firms 
to be absorbed into larger ones, small 
breweries and other undertakings to be 
absorbed into larger ones, so that the 
returns which used to be made by a con- 
siderable number of persons were now 
made as one Return by a Joint Stock 
Company. The hon. Member had sug- 
gested that the owner of Consols ought 


to pay at ahigher rate than the person ~ 


who derived his income from his own 
exertions. Consols, however, could not 
be taxed as Consols, or faith would be 
broken with the public taxpayer, and a 
very bad example would be set to foreign 
countries. It would be inequitable to 
tax Consols as such, nor did we do so—we 
taxed income, and the holder of Consols 
paid on his income. A higher rate of 
tax could, therefore, not be equitably 
placed upon Consols than upon other 
incomes. 
Mr. BARTLEY said, he had not sug- | 
gested anything of the kind. He had 
only referred to Consols as one of the 
specimens of spontaneous incomes. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, his point was 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not deal with Consols unless he 
was dealing with all incomes. Consols 
could not be taxed, although the income 
derived from them could be. The next 
item of spontaneous income referred to 
by his hon. Friend was that derived 
from land, but it had been a very de- 
creasing income of late years, and he 
could not think that this would be at all 
a happy moment to choose for adding to 
the burdens now resting upon the agri- 
culturists. As to honses, a diffi- 
culty of a different character arose. 
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The amount required for repairs | injustice was made upto a certain extent 
differed immensely in different kinds | by the Income Tax, and in that way one 
of houses. The moment the ques- | tax to a certain extent compensated for 
tion of an allowance for repairs was | the inequalities that existed in another. 
introduced the Chancellor of the Ex- |The matter was very carefully gone into 
chequer would be landed in a labyrinth | by the very strong Committee of 1861. 
of difficulties from which it would be im- | Nobody could read the very interesting 
possible to escape. His hon. .Friend Blue Book which related to that Com- 
said that it would be easy to distinguish | mittee and fail to see the extraordinary 
between “ spontaneous ” and “industrial” | difficulties there was in dealing with the 
incomes. He thought it would be almost | question in the manner proposed by the 
impossible. His hon. Friend said that | hon. Member. At the same time, great 
a man who had a spontaneous income | injustice would be done unless the In- 
was secure, and need not save. Income | come Tax was kept within a moderate 
from savings might be spontaneous, but | and reasonable limit. If it were raised 
was not necessarily secure. Could it be | much more than at present all the evils 
said that a man whose money was in-| that had been pointed out would be 
vested in such securities as Portuguese or | aggravated. There were two points 
Greek funds had a secure income, or that | which he thought it desirable that the 
the income of a man who had invested in Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
some industrial undertaking was neces- | consider in his Budget. He had never 
sarily secure? Then, how was a dis- | himself been able to see why the English 
tinction to be drawn between incomes | farmer should be called upon to pay @ 
derived from Bank of England Stock and | different rate of Income ‘lax from the 
incomes derived from the Stock of a small | Scotch or the Irish farmer. If there 
bank, or hetween incomes derived from a | was any reason for a difference origi- 
small brewery and a large brewery? nally there was no such reason uow, 
The hon. Member had suggested a_ particularly at a time when the agricul- 
different kind of tax upon concerns turists were suffering so greatly. Heurged 
making £1,000 a year from that upon tnat they should be placed on the same 
concerns making £500 a year, but of footing. The other point on which he 
course the number of shareholders or | wished to say a word was as regards the 
partners would have to be taken into assessment of industrial incomes. One 
account, and here another difficulty | great compensating circumstance in con- 
would arise. The hon. Member added | nection with the Income Tax used to be, 
the injustice of Income Tax was worse be- | that in the case of incomes derived from 





cause it had been going on for so long. | trade it was taken on the average of three 
He (Sir J. Lubbock) should rather have | years. If a man had made an average 
drawn the opposite inference, because, | income of £1,000 a year for the previous 
happily, an inequality which might be | three years and made more than that 
very great at first was, if continued long | amount he could not be called upon to 
enough, compensated for to a certain | pay more than he returned, but if he 
extent by other considerations. It was, | made less than the £1,000 he was allowed 
however, perfectly true that the members ja rebate. It was calculated by the Head 
of the legal and medical profession de-|of the» Inland Revenue Department 
rived their incomes from the exercise of | before the Committee of 1861 that 
their brains, and that other persons | this privilege was practically equivalent 
might perhaps derive a similar amount of | to an allowance of 30 per cent. That 
income without any exertion to them- | had been altered without, so far as he 
selves. The truth was that no tax could | could learn, any sanction to the change 
be a just and fair one. We must regard | having been given by the House, and he 
the taxation of the country as a whole, | submitted that the old method of cal- 
and if we found that some taxes pressed | culation should be revived, which would 
heavily on some classes, we should find | to some extent meet the objections urged 
that others pressed heavily on others, and | by the hon. Member for Islington. 

the result was that some sort of justice GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
was arrived at. ‘Taxes derived from the | mersmith) said, he should like to point 
Customs pressed, no doubt, with severity | out a case of great hardship in the levy- 
on certain classes of the people. That ‘ ing of Income Tax on industrial incomes. 
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It was the case where male and female 
school teachers married. When single 
their incomes were exempted from the 
tax, but when married the joint incomes 
were liable. In some cases the expenses 
of married couples might be less than 
those of the parties when single, but that 
could not be so where there were 
families. He trusted the Secretary to 
the Treasury would look into the matter. 
There were not very many cases, he 
should imagine, but there certainly were 
some. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that no doubt the difficulties in the 
way of making distinctions as to the 
manner in which income was derived or 
in graduating the Income Tax were 
almost insuperable ; but the difficulty had 
been overcome in some of the Colonies 
by substituting for a tax on income a tax 
on property. If the House would con- 
sider the matter for a moment they would 
see that this met all the difficulties and 
all the objections urged against making 
the suggested distinctions. Forexample, 
a person possessed £100,000 ; whether 
he invested the money in Consols or in 
foreign securities he paid equally on the 
£100,000. Though his income from 
foreign securities would be larger his risk 
would be greater. The system adopted 
with reference to incomes derived from 
trades or professions was to fix the number 
of years’ purchase which a trade or pro- 
fession was worth. A man who was 
making £3,000 a year from any trade or 
profession would not pay in the same 
way as the man who had invested 
£100,000 in Consols ; he would pay 10 
years’ purchase, or £30,000, In this 
way the distinction would be kept up 
very clearly between incomes derived 
from investments and incomes which 
were not of that permanent eharacter, 
derived from trades and professions. This 
had been done in the colonies, and he 
had never clearly understood why the 
same system had not been adopted in 
this country. He was not going into 
the question raised by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. The hon. Gentleman had 
fairly stated his case, and, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said, it had 
been stated again and again that the 
objections to it were technical. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London) said, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had treated 


General Goldsworthy 


{COMMONS} 
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the interesting speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Islington with hardly as much 
respect as it deserved. He had said that 
he had heard it 45 times before. Well, 
he (Mr. Gibbs) should certainly think 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
reply had been made 45 hundred times 
before. There were two answers always 
made to anyone who proposed to lighten 
any tax. The first was that the Budget 
had not yet been brought out, and that 
therefore the thing was altogether pre- 
mature; and the other was that the 


Budget had been settled upon, and it was | 


altogether too late. It could hardly be 
denied that the hon. Member had made 
out a very good case, whether it had been 
made out before or not, and so far as he 
(Mr. Gibbs) understood, the only thing 
urged against it was that it was very 


difficult to amend the tax. No doubt it 
was difficult, but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his officers 


were, as they all knew, very clever 
people, and he was sure that it was not 
beyond their powers to lighten the 
burden. It had been pointed out very 
clearly what great injustice was done 
by the way in which taxes were 
altered in the House without anybody 
knowing anything about it. The manner 
in which the Income Tax was assessed 
had been altered, and many people were 
very much surprised when by practical 
experience they discovered that that 
alteration had been made. He trusted 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
consider these matters, and endeavour to 
give some relief where it was very much 
wanted. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I wish, for the convenience of the 
House, just to mention that I do not 
intend to bring forward the Motion 
which stands in my name upon the 
Paper with regard to alien emigration. 
Looking at the present state of the 
House, it seems to me desirable to post- 
pone that Motion to some more favour- 
able opportunity. But before the dis- 
cussion in which the House is now en- 
gaged terminates, I should like to enter 
a caveat against the presumption that 
the Members of the Opposition generally 
endorse the doctrines which my hon. 
Friend has laid down. My hon. Friend 
holds views with regard to taxation with 
which I, at any rate, cannot concur. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer has stated that a case 
has never been known in which a gentle- 
man holding his position has been 
“drawn.” The right hon. Gentleman 
has no disregard for the process of 
establishing precedents, and I think 
that everyone who listened to his 
reply to my hon. Friend must have 
come to the conclusion that my hon. 
Friend, at anyrate, has beaten the record 
in having been the first Member who has 
succeeded in “drawing ” a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I am bound to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
reply to his own argument as to what 
had been the invariable practice in regard 
to his predecessors, for he certainly was 
most successfully “drawn.” As to the 
reply of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I do not wish to go into the points 
on which he dwelt. I was relieved to 
find that he does not contemplate in his 
Budget embarking in some of the tran- 
sactions suggested by my hon. Friend. 
My hon. Friend guarded himself against 
being supposed to favour rash experi- 
ments of the kind he spoke of ; but, at the 
same time, if incomes below a certain 
point are to be exempted from taxation, 
then the bulk of the Revenue must be 
raised from a small portion of the tax- 
paying community, and when that is 
taken concurrently with the suggestion 
which, I am afraid, is not altogether with- 
out sympathy on the Treasury Bench, 
under which those who are to pay the 
great bulk of the taxes have less electoral 
power than even that which they now 
possess, I think it will make most of us 
chary of endorsing such a proposal. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of 
attempts which have been made to 
discriminate between various classes 
of incomes. As I understood my 
hon. Friend, he proposed that  in- 
comes derived from what he called in- 
dustries, including profits in business 
and trade, whether great or small, were 
in a different category from incomes de- 
rived from settled property, whether real 
er personal. My hon. Friend does not 
speak benevolently of the unfortunate 
small freeholder. I for some years re- 
presented a large number of small free- 
holders, upon whom I know well that 
taxation presses very hardly. My hon. 
Friend says he does not propose to 
diminish the amount of money at the 
disposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer, but that he only proposes to make 
the knapsack fit more evenly on the 
shoulders. What does that mean? It 
means that under my hon. Friend’s sug- 
gestion the other Income Tax payers 
would pay more than they have done 
hitherto, which I think would be a great 
hardship upon them. I must own there 
is something to be said as to the different 
sources from which incomes are derived. 
My hon. Friend was on fair ground when 
he dwelt on the general proposition, but 
the moment he came to deal with it in 
detail his difficulties commenced. Now, 
my hon. Friend spoke of the interest a 
person has in a sum of money during his 
lifetime, and suggested that at his death 
that interest is available to those who 
succeed him. I am not sure that that 
is always the case. My hon. Friend 
knows very well that there are settle- 
ments which preclude persons entitled to 
a beneficial interest for life from disposing 
of the funds in a manner in which they 
may think fit. Then my hon. Friend 
talked about insurance. He said that a 
prudent person in receipt of an income of 
modest dimensions is bound to set aside a 
part of his income, at least, as an insurance 
fund. I would remind him that a pra- 
dential consideration would equally apply 
in a large number of cases to persons in 
receipt of incomes even from settled 
funds. The Secretary to the Treasury 
realises that. What I wish to enter a 
protest against is any system of what is 
called graduated taxation. I understood 
my hon. Friend to suggest the exemption 
of incomes up to £200 a yeur from In- 
come Tax. I do not think that that 
would be at all wholesome advice for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take as 
tendered to him on behalf of the Con- 
servative Party. As I say, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, unlike any of his predecessors, 
has been “ drawn,” and I hope the result 
of this discussion will be to show that 
any wild scheme that might have been 
suggested by hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House tending in the 
direction of differential taxation and 
graduated Income Tax would certainly 
not meet with the approval of the great 
mass of Members in this House. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he wished in a word to en- 
dorse what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet in regard to the taxation of 
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farmers’ incomes. It bad been a matter 
of complaint for years that farmers’ 
incomes were taxed on different scales in 
England to those in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and he would respectfully suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that this 
would be a particularly happy year to 
put the English farmer on the same 
footing as the Seotch and Irish farmers. 
Scotland and Ireland had been favoured 
by Providence with a particularly bounti- 
ful season, while the English farmer had 
been impoverished to an unprecedented 
degree. It would make small difference to 
the Revenue, and would be a welcome 
mark of sympathy with the English 
farmer, who would be still more grateful if 
he could be furnished at all with an 
income on which to pay, but he 
was afraid that to furnish that was 
not in the power of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In regard tothe main ques- 
tion they were debating, it should not be 
forgotten that the Income Tax was only 
a matter of pence in the pound after all ; 
but the rates were a matter of shillings 
in the pound, and personal property and 
earned incomes were exempt from the 
burden of the rates. 


FLOATING DERELICTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) said, he wished to call attention 
to the danger to life resulting from 
floating derelicts in the Atlantic. He 
should not attempt to occupy the time of 
the House except for two reasons : first, 
because he believed the matter to be one 
of very great urgepcy—a matter of very 
great importance to large numbers of 
people not only in this country but of 
every country in England and America. 
Great numbers of passengers crossed the 
Atlantic every week, and those pas- 
sengers were all subject to the possibility 
of a momentary catastrophe which they 
could not very well contend against. 
The catastrophe was very different to 
every other danger to which sailors were 
liable. There were remedies against 
other risks, such as fire, but at night 
they had no remedy against floating 
derelicts, which were absolutely unseen. 
He had done all he could as a private 
Member to direct the attention of the 
Government to this most important sub- 
ject. He had put questions to them, 


Mr. Everett 
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been received with great courtesy by the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. These 
gentlemen, however, had shuffled off re- 
sponsibility from one to the other. The 
question was one which could not be 
deferred, and, in order that it might re- 
ceive the attention it merited, he took 


upon himself to ask a question of the | 
late Prime Minister, which was one of | 


the last questions which the right hon. 
Gentleman answered on the Treasury 
Bench. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given a most satisfactory answer, stating 
that the matter was one of very great 
importance, and that it would receive 
the attention of the Government. 
It did, in fact, receive the attention of the 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had not sent despatches, as had 
hitherto been the practice, but in answer 
to urgent questions put fror: time to time 
he had telegraphed to Washington to 
obtain further information. That further 
information had been asked for since, and 
they had been told that the Government 
were considering the matter. Questions 
of this kind the Government had been 
considering for a long time, and it 
appeared to him that the time had now 
come when the House ought to take some 
action for themselves. A Petition had 
been presented to the present Prime 
Minister signed by 800 masters of vessels, 
representing 31,000 sailors. The lives 
of these 31,000 sailors were of as much 
concern to the House of Commons as the 
lives of anyone in the country. They 
should look after those who were in peril 
on the seas, and they should take care 
they were not liable to this terrible and 
sudden catastrophe. It was their duty 
to limit the danger as much as possible, 
and they had the experience of another 
Government as to what could be done, 
because the American Government had 
had two of their men-of-war fitted up for 
the destruction of these derelicts. 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
Order! I have just ascertained that 
notice has been given for the Second 
Reading of a Bill on this subject ; there- 
fore, the discussion is out of Order. 


FRANCE AND SIAM, 
Sir R. TEMPLE hoped he should 
not be out of place if he once more pressed 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
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question of the production of the Papers 


i relating to Siam. They had been pro- 


mised from time to time that these Papers 
should be produced, but the hope deferred 
by the Government made the heart of the 
Opposition sick. This question of Siam 
was one on which large sectiops of Her 
Majesty’s subjects felt considerable 
anxiety. They feared the British in- 
terests had to some extent been sacrificed, 
that the commercial interests especially 
had not been safeguarded, and that 
France had been allowed to obtain a 
position with regard to Siam that might 
seriously compromise the independence of 
that country in the future. He was 
sorry the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs was not in his place, but it was 
well known that they intended to raise 
this question, as their object was to obtain 
the production of the Papers so as to 
enable them to judge how far their Foreign 
Office had been able to go with the Go- 
vernment of France in this matter; 
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had not got these Papers. Their French 
neighbours had got their Papers; the 
French Parliament, the French public 
and French politicians all knew the 
French view of the question; but the 
British Parliament and public did not yet 
know the views of their own Govern- 
ment. They did not know how these 
Papers would affect the general question 
between the two nations, how far they 
would be able to vindicate their own 
rights and position, or whether or not 
they ought to be satisfied with the posi- 


and Siam. 


| tion of Siam. All interested in this really 


burning question, which might be of 
enormous importance in the future, were 
unaware what considerations were hung 
up until they could understand what the 
Papers would show. The future inde- 
pendence of Siam was really the main 
object, and he would warn the Govern- 
ment that, unless some joint under- 
standing could be arrived at between 
France and England in respect to the 


whether the Siamese had really been | future of Siam, that India would pro- 


victimised, and whether the independence 
of the Kingdom, which was co-terminous 
to the south-eastern portion of our 
Eastern Empire, had been properly pro- 
tected or not. The extraordinary delays 
on the part of the French Government in 
bringing matters to an issue had, he 
would not say been viewed with sus- 
picion, but had caused grave apprehen- 
sion as to whether or not France con- 
templated the ultimate absorption of 
Siam. They were loth to take an un- 
kindly view of the motive and conduct of 
our gallant neighbours, but there had 
been so much high handedness in the 
conduct of France, such undue precipi- 
tancy in proceeding against Siam, such 
excessive severity in the execution of 
terms, that our French neighbours must 
not be offended with them if they desired to 
make a stand on behalf of the British side 
of the question, and endeavour to press 
the matter forward. He was glad the 
hon. Baronet had now come to his place, 
and he hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
be able at once to inform them whether 
there was a chance of these Papers being 
soon delivered. They were told before 
Easter that immediately after Easter the 
Papers should be presented, but Easter 
had come and gone, and yet they did not 
obtain the Papers. If they seemed un- 
duly hasty in the matter their answer 
was that they were the only parties who 


| 





bably not be safe. This was becoming a 
double pressure; it was a double-bar- 
relled opposition to the progress of the 
British Empire in the East. There was 
a war-cloud hanging over both Con- 
tinents, one on the side of Russia and 
the other on the side of France, and he 
did not know which cloud was darkest 
or the most menacing ; but it would be 
a most dangerous concatenation of events 
for England if ever there should be a war 
in which France and Russia were on the 
one side and England on the other. Just 
imagine India between two such fires, but 
that was what they were being threatened 
with by Russia on the one side and 
France on the other. He had no doubt 
all this was as well known to Her 
Majesty’s Government as it was to them, 
but they would like this knowledge to 
show itself in such vigorous action as 
might keep back. those two advancing 
Powers, that should keep Russia in check 
on the one side and France in check on 
the other. There was no doubt this 
matter of Siam had greatly increased the 
risks and peril of India which, Heaven 
knows, were great enough before. He 
did not think anything so serious to the 
future safety of India could have 
happened than this matter of Siam. It 
had long been foreseen by Anglo-Indian 
statesmen, and warning after warning 
had been given. Atter ail, what did the 
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British Government say ? That England 
had no immediate concern in the quarrel 
between France and Siam. England had 
the most vital concern, and to say that, 
on the part of the British Government, 
was entirely to give the case away and 
throw it to the wolves. That was what 
had happened, and he said it with great 
regret, because in all other respects he 
was one of those who’ greatly admired 
the manner in which our foreign affairs 
had been built up. The hope that after 
all some remedy might be found to 
mitigate this danger must be the 
excuse for troubling the Govern- 
ment in the matter. No doubt, it re- 
minded them of the hammer and the 
tongs, but they were obliged to go on 
hammering. These warnings from Anglo- 
Indian sources ought to be far more 
respected by the British Parliament than 
they were. Every one of the misfor- 
tunes that had happened in Central 
Asia had been predicted. Every single 
prophecy in regard to the advance of 
Russia had been verified. Now similar 
warnings were given in respect to the 
advance of France, and they saw how 
little they were regarded. Still, they 
would go on warning and warning in 
order that the perils that threatened 
India might be somewhat mitigated. If 
a sound and conciliatory policy on the 
one hand, though firm and resolute on 
the other, were adopted, it would be still 
possible to preserve the independence of 
Siam. 

*TuHE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) said, he did not propose to follow 
the hon. Baronet in the discussion of 
the general question because it had been 
discussed in the House on previous occa- 
sions, and since it was last discussed 
nothing new had happened in the situa- 
tion to render it desirable that it should 
be again discussed on the part of the 
Government. The hon. Baronet’s views 
had often been expressed, they were 
always received with attention, and they 
were well known to Her Majesty, but 
he must dissent from one statement, 
which was, that the Government had de- 
clared that this country had no interest 
in Siamese affairs. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he had not 
said that ; what he said, and stil] said, was 
that Her Majesty’s Government declared 


Sir R. Temple 
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that when the quarrel arose between 
France and Siam on the banks of the 
Mekong that England had no immediate 
interest in that quarrel. 


Str E. GREY said, that if he 


remembered aright he did not think any- ff 
thing more was said than this, that Eng- [ 
land had no immediate interest in certain |} 
But another } 


incidents of that quarrel. 
statement was made last year, to the 
effect that the Government considered 
this country had considerable interest in 
the maintenance of the independence and 
integrity of Siam, and, of course, those 
two statements must be taken together. 
With regard to the production of Papers, 
he had explained about 10 days ago that 
the Government were delaying because 
they thought it desirable. that a final 
settlement of te points at issue between 
France and Siam should be arrived at 
before Papers were presented. He under- 
stood that now there only remained one 
point outstanding and still unsettled. 
That point was the question of the trial 
of a Siamese official accused of the 
murder of a French officer. One stage 
of the trial had resulted in the acquittal 
of the official. They were not quite cer- 
tain, but what they heard rather went to 
show it was probable that there would be 
further proceedings. He hoped and ex- 
pected, however, that the final result of 
this trial would not be long delayed. It 
was thought desirable still to refrain for 
a time from publishing Papers, in the 
hope that a satisfactory settlement of this 
outstanding point would be arrived at 
shortly. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


SuppLy,—considered in Committee. 
[Mr. Mettor in the Chair. ] 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS (ESTIMATES), 1894-5. 


Crass 1. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £28,614, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the Fe ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1895, for iture in 
respect of Art and Science Buildings, Great 
Britain,” 
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Mr. BARTLEY said, he should like 
to ask for an explanation of the reduction 
of £2,000 in the item of new works, 
alterations, and additions in connection 
with the British Museum, and for a state- 
ment from the Government as to the 
truth or otherwise of the rumour that it 
was proposed to add four or five acres to 
the site occupied by the Museum. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) was 
understood to complain of the incon- 
venience which had been caused by the 
conversion of certain rooms in the 
Museum. 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, there were 
several additions to the British Museum 
buildings, such as new wings, still incom- 
plete, which must, no doubt, imperil the 
safety of the edifice. But notwithstand- 
ing that there was a diminution in the 
Vote for buildings, one would have 
thought the object of the authorities 
would be to complete the buildings as 
soon as possible. He would like to know 
why the buildings were left in an incom- 
plete state, and when they would be 
completed ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said that, as he 
had stated upon the Vote on Account, it 
was quite true that the Government pro- 
posed to purchase a considerable property 
from the Duke of Bedford. The amount 
would be borrowed and spread over a 
number of years, so that the payment 
would not form a very serious item of 
increase upon the ordinary Vote for the 
British Museum. Extensions of the 
building would probably be made from 
time to time, but at present there was 
no immediate intention of adding to 
the edifice. A Bill would have to be 
introduced into the House for the purpose 
of carrying out the transfer of the new 
plot of ground, and that would be the 
time to have the whole matter discussed. 
One or two matters were somewhat press- 
ing upon the authorities, and among those 
was the question of removing some rather 
dangerous boilers from the lower portions 
of the building. Those would be re- 
moved on the first opportunity. 


Mr. HANBURY thought an excellent 
Opportunity now existed for adding to 
the collection of Syrian sculpture in the 
British Museum by the purchase, at a very 
small cost, of samples of Syrian art and 
archeology, which were lying exposed to 
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the sun and weather in the neighbourhood 
of Nineveh and along the head of the 
Tigris. He had had the opportunity of 
visiting Nineveh, and bad been much 
struck by these priceless archeological 
treasures, with their inscriptions, which 
furnished the key to Syrian history, 
lying neglected and unprotected. The 
Pasha of the district has expressed his 
readiness to sell them for a very moderate 
sum indeed, and the cost of transport 
would be small. There ought to be some 
Member of the Government to whom 
they could appeal, and who would take a 
special interest in matters of this kind. 


*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that his 
responsibility was concerned with the 
fabric and with any structural alterations 
which might be decided upon. He would 
not therefore follow the last speaker's 
remarks, though no doubt the Trustees 
of the Museum were fully alive to the 
subject. He was not personally re- 
sponsible for framing the Estimates, but, 
as far as he was aware, no demand by 
the Trustees of the Museum for money 
for necessary alterations had been refused 
by the Government. He did not think 
there were any unfinished building work 
at the Museum. 


Sm R. TEMPLE said, there were 
scaffolding up outside portions of the 
building. 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he was 
not aware of any new work. Though 
the inquiry of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) rightly referred 
to a subsequent Vote, he would say that 
it was not part of the duty of the First 
Commissioner of Works to interfere with 
the discretion of the Trustees in such a 
matter. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Com- 
mittee were asked to vote money for 
alterations in the Museum buildings, and 
he thought it was the duty of the Min- 
ister in charge to give some reasons for 
carrying out these changes. He believed 
the proposed change in the rooms for 
gold ornaments and medals would not 
tend to the security or safety of the 
gold ornaments, and that was why he 
urged this matter on the attention of the 
First Commissioner. 


Se., Estimates, 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he did 
not think the matter came within his 
Department. 


He understood that the 
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change in the rooms had been sanctioned 
either last year or two years ago; but 
had not yet been completed. The 
Trustees considered the re-arrangement of 
the rooms desirable, and so far as he was 
voncerned his responsibility lay entirely in 
any structural alterations of the building. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was sure 
the Committee did not wish to press the 
right hon. Gentleman as to matters of 
detail connected with the Department 
which they were all so glad to see, him 
presiding over ; but some protest should 
be made against the doctrine laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Trustees of the British Museum were 
the authority to which in these matters 
Parliament should bow. The Govern- 
ment were responsible to Parliament for 
the expenditure of this money, and Par- 
liament was entitled to an explanation 
with regard to it from the Government. 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that all 
he had stated, or meant to convey, was 
that the matter did not come under the 
jurisdiction of his Department, which 
was interested only in questions affecting 
the Museum buildings. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT explained that 
all applications by the Trustees of the 
British Museum were first considered by 
the Treasury—which had full control— 
and approved of before being laid before 
Parliament. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, the First Com- 
missioner had stated he was not aware 
that there had been any refusal on the 
part of his Department of anything the 
Trustees of the Museum wanted in the 
way of building. As he had spent a 
good deal of his life connected with one 
of the Public Departments, he could say 
that the Departments were always most 
anxious to obtain money for their pur- 
poses, and he was sure that this money 
would not have been given up by the 
Trustees of the Museum unless great 
pressure had been brought to bear on 
them by the Treasury to reduce their 
demand for money for repairs and new 
buildings to the lowest possible amount, 
especially us they were in want of addi- 
tional accommodation for their treasures. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he could 
give a satisfactory answer to the hon. 
Gentleman. The £1,000 had been spent 


last year on the basement for the 
Mr. H. Gladstone 
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Assyrian sculpture, and, as ‘that work 
had been completed, it was not n 

to ask for any more money for the pur- 
pose. The Trustees also knowing that 
the Government had in prospect this 
large scheme for obtaining additional 
land around the Museum, involving an 
expenditure of £200,000, thought it wise 
to hold their hands for a time before 
they asked for money for further ex- 
tensions, for they would under this 
scheme be able to extend their buildings 
in a more satisfactory way. 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he had 
learned that the scaffoldings referred to 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kingston were put up for the ordinary 
external repairs, and had nothing to do 
with any unfinished new work. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON thought that 
enough money had now beeu spent on 
Assyrian bulls. If the Government had 
any other bulls in view—such as Irish 
bulls—the House might consider whether 
it ought not to vote more money for their 
purchase. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, the matter 
he had called attention to referred to 
alterations in structure, and was there- 
fore relevant to the present Vote. He 
objected on principle to being referred to 
the next Vote, and when that Vote came 
up and lie asked for particulars of the 
re-arrangement of the rooms to be told 
that he was not in Order, as the Vote for 
structures had been disposed of. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
that outside the very high railing in 
front of the British Museum there was a 
small railing, breast high, enclosing five 
or six feet of the footpath. The small 
railing had probably been put up about 
30 years ago to keep off boys from 
climbing up the main railing, but as the 
latter was now sufficiently intimidating, 
and as there were policemen about night 
and day, the small railing might be 
removed and five or six feet added to the 
footpath, which was all too narrow for 
the crowds of people who visited the 
Museum on holidays. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I will look 
into that matter. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked for 
some information regarding the item of 
£950 to provide additional space in the 
copyright department. Was it con- 
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nected with any new development, or 
expected development, of the Copyright 
Law? That law was not in a satis- 
factory position at present; it would 
certainly have to be attended to in a 
short time, and unless there was some 
completed plan with regard to the Law 
of Copyright, he doubted the wisdom of 
this large expenditure. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he did not 
know why there should be an annual 
charge of £1,000 for furniture for the 
British Museum. It was not an insti- 
tution where one would have thought 
there was a constant demand for fresh 
furniture; and if this sum were spent 
yearly the Museum must be crowded 
with old furniture, for there was never 
any mention of an appropriation in aid by 
the sale of old furniture. He would 
like to know what became of the old 
furniture. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
glad to see a Vote of £3,850 for Bethnal 
Green Museum. Instead of spending all 
the money on the West End of London, 
where those who called themselves the 
aristocracy lived, some of it should be 
devoted to the East End or the South 
West. He should like some explanation 
of the item of £3,500 for rent of Gal- 
leries at South Kensington, and why it 
was required to spend £4,500 on tem- 
porary buildings in that Museum. There 
was also an item of £860 for rent of 
galleries, in the Imperial Institute which 
showed an increase of £110 over the 
Vote of last year. He objected to the 
Vote last year because it looked like a 
subsidy to the Imperial Institute, which 
was, generally speaking, regarded as a 
sham and a farce, in which no one 
took any interest except a few ad- 
venturers and company promoters. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to state to the 
Committee how far the completion of the 
South Kensington Museum building was 
being proceeded with. To their present 
unsightly condition as seen from the 
publie road it would be difficult to find 
a parallel in this or any other country. 
He had been unable to find that any pro- 
gress had been made in that direction. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that it 
was hoped a beginning would be made 
with the new buildings at South Ken- 
Sington next year. There were obvious 
reasons for not going on with them this 
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year. By the completion of a number 
of new and heavy works in the course of 
the present year a sum of £60,000 would 
be set free, so to speak, without sub- 
stantially adding to the Votes for Public 
Buildings next year. In the meantime, 
a sum of £4,500 was asked for this year 
to provide temporary accommodation for 
the South Kensington staff. Hon. Mem- 
bers would agree that the Department 
was acting wisely im equalising the ex- 
penditure year by year, and money would 
be saved in the long run by the erection 
of temporary buildings. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
plans had been adopted for the new 
buildings ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, plans 
had been approved. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, it 
was desirable the plans should be ex- 
hibited. 

Mr. BARTLEY, speaking from con- 
siderable experience of expenditure on 
the South Kensington buildings, objected 
to an expenditure of £4,500 on tem- 
porary buildings which would have to be 
pulled down to make room for the per- 
manent structure. There were several 
acres of land at South Kensington merely 
covered with grass, and which might be 
built upon, and common-sense would 
surely dictate that this money should be 
expended in making a commencement 
with the permanent buildings there, 
leaving the boilers alone. It seemed 
most extravagant to employ the money 
as proposed upon a building in which 
the staff were to be placed temporarily 
while the pulling down was going on. A 
block of buildings might be put up at the 
south-west corner, where at least a 
couple of acres of land were available, 
and the “ Boilers” would, of course, ulti- 
mately have to come down. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the plan 
contemplated building over a considerable 
area, part of which was not at present 
occupied at all. Undoubtedly some provi 
sion must be made for the accommodation 
of the staff. He had understood that the 
new buildings erected on the vacant site 
would be utilised for that purpose, and 
the £4,500 should be employed in that 
way rather than in the erection of tem- 
porary buildings which would have soon 
to be removed as absolutely worthless. 
The Committee ought really to be further 
informed as to the progress of the build- 
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ings and the expenditure of the money 
voted for them. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS sug- 
gested that the Government should take 
this opportunity of making known to the 
House of Commons generally what plans 
had been approved for these buildings. 
He, at any rate, had not seen them. 
That was the more desirable, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had told them he 
was going to ask Parliament for a Vote 
for these buildings next year. Surely 
they should know what the buildings 
were to be like. Another important con- 
sideration was that they should not be 
built of unsuitable materials for the 
atmosphere of London, as had occurred 
in other instances where white stone and 
red brick, both easily spoiled and defiled, 
had been used. Terra cotta would 
much more successfully resist the ill- 
effects of our London atmosphere. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE stated that the 
plans were approved by the late Govern- 
ment. He would be glad to arrange for 
the plans being exhibited in the tea- 
room. As to the charge for furniture 
for the British Museum, he was informed 
that certain things had to be supplied 
in the nature of fittings for certain 
official residences, but the larger part of 
the money was expended in cases and 
necessary furniture for the Museum. 
With regard to the rent paid to the 
Imperial Institute, an arrangement had 
been made that, for the gallery occupied 
by the Department, it should pay 
annually 3 per cent. on the cost of that 
part of the building. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON objected to the 
Department occupying any part of the 
Imperial Institute, and to public money 
being paid to an Institute which did no 
good whatever, and was got up to pro- 
vide salaries for adventurers. He was 
afraid this was a subsidy to the Imperial 
Institute, which was shoved into the 
Estimates for the first time by the late 
Government. 

THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 


Mr. A. C. MORTON was only 
pointing out that these arrangements 
were a sham and were merely a fraud 
upon the public. Why was it necessary 


to give public money to the Imperial 
Institute ? 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, it struck him 
that, instead of pulling down the “ Boilers” 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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and erecting temporary buildings at 
a cost of £4,500, it would be better 
to commence permanent buildings at 
once ; and, if necessary, to house the staff 
temporarily in the permanent buildings. 
That would be far more economical than 
to put up temporary buildings at a con- 
siderable cost. And there was always 
a danger of their being maintained 
when once erected, however little that 
might have been at first intended. He 
remembered a good many years ago some 
temporary buildings being put up, and 
Parliament, as so much money had been 
spent upon them, ultimately made them 
permanent, so that they remained an eye- 
sore to this day. The expenditure of 
large sums upon temporary buildings was 
very bad in principle. No doubt the 
Vice President wanted his staff to be 
properly housed somewhere er other, but 
that was no reason why these buildings 
should be pulled down and temporary ones 
erected, when a commencement might 
be made on the permanent structure else- 
where. Theright hon. Gentleman would 
have to offer a better explanation if he 
would satisfy him and a good many other 
Members of the House. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, it was 
only after the most careful consideration 
the conclusion had been come to that the 
wiser course was to build accommodation 
for the staff on the site of the “ Boilers,” 
which at present were in themselves a 
source of eonsiderable danger, although 
that was not the principal reason for 
removing them. There was not the 
slightest wish to expend large sums on 
temporary buildings, which he agreed 
would be great waste. This was the 
most convenient pluce for locating the 
staff. He would be very unwilling to 
authorise temporary buildings unless it 
was absolutely necessary to do so. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) 
said, it was certainly desirable that those 
hideous things called the “Boilers” 
should be removed, but he would ask 
whether they were to understand that 
the erection of temporary buildings 
was to serve as an excuse for postponing 
the commencement of permanent build- 
ings, in order that another year might 
elapse before the House pledged itself to 
the larger expenditure. They had spent 
money on good plans which had been 
exhibited and approved; and he should 
like an assurance that the works were 
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really going to be taken in hand and 
earried through. The only way to ensure 
something being done was to get the 
opinion of the House of Commons upon 
the'matter. Of course, the Treasury was 
naturally anxious, as always, to postpone 
the incurring of considerable expenditure. 
He had had that struggle many a time, 
and could assure his right hon. Friend 
he also would have to undergo it. He 
wanted an undertaking that the Office of 
Works would not put off the House of 
Commons with this small expenditure, 
but that they would obtain the consent 
of the Treasury at the earliest possible 
moment to the principal scheme being 
carried out. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 
already, in the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman, stated that next year the 
Treasury would present an Estimate 
for the commencement of the new 
buildings. It was not possible to do it 
this year on account of the large expen- 
diture for other works, which would be 
completed within the year. The Public 
Buildings Vote showed an increase of 
£20,000 for works which would be 
completed within the year; and to that 
extent the Department would be set free 
for next year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man would recognise that the Depart- 
ment could not commence the whole of 
the buildings at once. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the explana- 
tions given were so unsatisfactory that 
he should conclude by moving the reduc- 
tion of this item. There was no doubt 
the Government could spend this £4,500 
in erecting permanent buildings in which 
the staff could be temporarily housed, 
and thus obviate the necessity for erect- 
ing temporary buildings. The rough 
estimate of the whole expenditure to be 
incurred was about £500,000 ; and that 
showed the size of the site that had to 
be covered. It did seem a most extra- 
ordinary way to set about this work to 
begin by erecting temporary buildings. 
The “ Boilers,” as they were called, 
were only to be temporary buildings 
when they were erected in 1857 ; and if 
temporary buildings were put up now 
they would probably remain as long as 
the “ Boilers” had done. The assurances 
that had been given might be given in 
good faith, but they were not worth 
very much, because, before next 
year, another set of officials might 
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reign at the Treasury who might 
have different views on the matter. 
The whole system upon which the ex- 
tension was being carried out was very 
unsatisfactory. He objected to the 
hiring of these spaces on the other side 
of the road. he country was paying 
many hundreds a year for the rental of 
these buildings outside, when there was 
as a fact plenty of space otherwise. It 
seemed to him that the whole system 
was in a state of chaos. The present 
proposal was to put up temporary sheds, 
which would be as ugly as the old 
“ Boilers.” He said that the time had 
come when they ought to stop this hap- 
hazard expenditure. They ought to have 
proper plans submitted to them, and 
those plans ought to be carried out. In 
the interest of the taxpayers and of the 
South Kensington Museum itself, he 
should move a reduction of this sum of 
£4,500, so that they might really test 
the feeling of the Committee upon the 
matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Item J, for Science and Art Depart- 
ment Buildings, be reduced by £4,500, in 
respect of Temporary Buildings at South 
Kensington.”—(¥Vr. Bartley.) 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
said, that the report which reached him 
was that the “ Boilers” were used for 
an entirely different purpose from the one 
pointed out by the Vice President of the 
Council. They were used now and then 
for the purpose of examining plans which 
were sent up from the country, and were 
not oceupied by the permanent staff. The 
permanent staff were housed near the 
Oratory. He wanted to know whether 
it was not possible to economise by be- 
ginning to build at the other end, near 
the buildings where the permanent staff 
was now accommodated, leaving the 
“Boilers” to be dealt with last, when 
their temporary occupation could be 
made permanent. It struck him that, 
instead of pulling down the “ Boilers ” 
in order to erect temporary buildings at 
a cost of £4,500, it would be far better 
to commence permanent buildings at 
once in which the staff could be housed. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
there seemed to be some misapprehen- 
sion with regard to this Vote. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down 
thought that the “Boilers” were a 
series of iron sheds, and he believed 
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that they were not used for the 
purposes of the staff, but were deposito- 
ries for the examination of plans. Whe- 
ther they were used for plans or for 
offices, the “ Boilers” occupied the site 
that the Government ought to start upon 
at once for the finishing of the buildings. 
[An hon. Memper: No!] Well, he 
knew South Kensington just as well 
as the hon. Gentleman who cried “no.” 
They had at least to complain that the 
appearance of one of the most beautiful 
buildings in London—he meant the 
Brompton Oratory—was spoiled by the 
unfinished state of the South Kensington 
buildings; and, consequently, he said 
that they ought to start with the com- 
pletion of the frontage of those buildings 
as near to the Oratory as possible. When 
they found that that was the point at 
which some of the staff were situated it 
seemed to him that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had made out a strong 
case for getting rid of the “ Boilers” and 
completing the front of the Museum. 
The hon. Member for Kensington said 
that the staff could be accommodated by 
starting a new building at the other end 
of the premises. He thought that by the 
time the “ Boilers” were pulled down, 
and the temporary building erected, they 
would find that there was no necessity 
for completing the new block at the 
south-west corner of the Museum, because 
by that time public opinion in London 
would protest against the Imperial Insti- 
tute being used for its present purposes, 
and would demand that it should be 
handed over to the South Kensington 
Authorities, and be devoted to mechani- 
cal engineering, instead of being devoted 
to the uses of “ Diplomatic Johnnies and 
Colonial Bounders.” It was his opinion 
that they ought to have the staff housed 
in a portion of the building in close prox- 
imity to the Oratory, and that they ought 


to have these dangerous “ Boilers ” pulled’ 


down at once. Although he was opposed 
to the general system of temporary build- 
ings of any kind whatever, he thought 
that, under the circumstances of the case, 
the Government were entitled to ask for 
a sum of money to complete the front of 
the Museum, so as to place it in harmony 
with the beautiful buildings both right 
and left. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE aid, that 
this proposal for the erection of tem- 
porary buildings was not a new one. 


Mr. John Burns 
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It was decided upon by the late Go- 


vernment two years ago. He was not 
more desirous than the hon. Gentleman 
opposite to see temporary buildings 
erected. The immediate necessity, how- 
ever, was the provision of a building for 
the staff. The staff was very insuffi- 
ciently provided for at present, and it 
was absolutely necessary that the first 
extension made should be devoted to 
their purpose. The hon. Member for 
Islington said it would be a wise course 
to erect a portion of the building and to put 
the staff in it, and then to remove it again. 
The effect of that would be that they 
would have to erect in another portion of 
the ground a building for the staff, which 
would afterwards have to be used for 
exhibition purposes. As it was obvious 
that no building could be equally suit- 
able for both purposes, he could only 
say that that course did net commend 
itself to his mind, and that he did not 
think it would commend itself to the 
Committee, if they had the plans before 
them. The course now recommended to 
the Committee seemed to him to be the 
wisest one that could be followed, and 
indeed the only one that could be 
adopted. 

Sm H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said, 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
had agreed to exhibit these plans afresh 
in the tea-room. He was not aware him- 
self that the opinion of hon. Members 
had been invited upon the plans. The 
impression left upon his mind was that 
the style of architecture adopted was 
neither _ classical nor Gothic, nor 
Renaissance, nor English domestic archi- 
tecture. It was totally a new school. 
There was, undoubtedly, great merit in 
originality, but he should be glad to 
know whether there was any chance of 
the plans being reconsidered. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he should not go into the 
various styles of the architecture of the 
building, but should address himself to 
the sole question whether they were 
going to spend £4,500 on a temporary 
building or upon a permanent build- 
ing. The hon. Member for Battersea 
had argued that they should erect a 
temporary building because a permanent 
building would never be required, inas- 
much as he intended to turn the Imperial 
Institute into a school of mechanical 
engineering. He had said that they 
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had these buildings called “ Boilers.” 
In these “ Boilers” was housed the staff 
of South Kensington Museum. They had 
also acres of ground vacant, upon which 
at some time they were going to erect a 
permanent building. How were they 
going to erect this permanent building ? 
They might begin by erecting a part of 
the permanent building on the vacant 
ground. But the hon. Gentleman said 
that, first of all, they must pull down the 
“ Boilers,” and then erect the temporary 
building. He presumed that what was 
meant was that the temporary building 
was to be erected first, and then the 
clerks and staff were to be transferred, 
and that afterwards a permanent building 
was to be erected, and at some future 
time the staff and clerks were to be trans- 
ferred frem their second temporary home 
into their permanent home. It seemed 
to be plain that the whole of the money 
proposed to be devoted to this building 
would be absolutely thrown away. 
Let them take the £4,500 and begin 
upon the vacant ground with the per- 
manent buildings. It would be as good, 
at any rate, as any temporary building 
that could be erected, and useful as well 
for other purposes. They would then 
save the'£4,500, instead of putting it into 
a building which must hereafter be taken 
down, and they would be putting an end 
to the system of temporary buildings, an 
arrangement which was a disgrace to 
South Kensington, and had made the 
building ridiculous in the eyes of the 
artistic world, 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, he should 
like to know where it was intended to 
erect these temporary buildings? He 
was inclined to think that the staff who 
were said to be now occupying the 
“ Boilers” might prefer to remain in their 
present quarters rather than be removed 
along way away from their work. He 
was glad to see that the Vice President 
had come back to the House, because 
they would be pleased to know how he was 
going to arrange for the housing of the 
staff who were temporarily accom- 
modated in the “ Boilers.” They had 
heard that a good portion of the per- 
manent staff occupied the “ Boilers,” but 
he understood that it was only a portion 
of the staff which was sent into the 
“Boilers” in order to examine the plans 
which came up from the country, and 
that they were not occupied by the 
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regular permanent staff. It was necessary 
that they should have some explanation 
as to how this matter stood, and as to 
what was really intended to be done. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, that the present accom- 
modation was absolutely unsuitable for 
the staff. Hon. Members seemed to think 
that providing proper accommodation for 
the staff was a very immaterial matter. 
If, however, they would take the trouble 
to go down one day and inspect the 
“ Boilers” they would find some well- 
known and distinguished men like Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Crane located there. He 
thought that was a disreputable place for 
them to be in. They were just as much 
members of the permanent staff as any 
others. He understood that the building 
was to be on the other side of the Ex- 
hibition Road, A very important part of 
their work was carried on on the other 
side of the Exhibition Road, but as a 
fact it did not really matter on which side 
the buildings were placed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that nobody 
had addressed himself to the practical 
question involved inthe Amendment. Why 
could not the Government commence by 
erecting permanent buildings on the 
vacant ground? Why could they not 
commence their expenditure upon that 
portion of the ground which was now 
vacant, and house the staff in the build- 
ings so erected, thereby saving this 
expenditure of £4,500 ? 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
glad the Government had promised to 
exhibit these plans again in the tea- 
room. He must say he had been a pretty 
regular attendant at the House, but he 
had never seen these plans. Possibly 
they were put in the tea-room during 
the time of the General Election. As he 
understood, they were not bound to these 
plans although a tender had been 
accepted. It — to him that the 
auswer of the Government was not a 
very good one as to the erection of tem- 
porary buildings. He did not suppose 
that they wanted to waste the money of 
the taxpayers, which could be very much 
better expended in other parts of London. 
The Museum ought not to be made a 
lounge for the aristocracy. It was not 
clear to his mind that it was necessary to 
spend this money on temporary buildings. 
He thought it could be spent upon new 
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buildings, and so saved. It was all very 
well to say that the matter had been well 
considered, but they were not bound by 
the official mind. He found that what 
the officials wanted was money, and they 
knew that a great deal of it was wasted. 
He hoped the Government would con- 
sider whether this money could not be 
saved by spending it upon a part of the 
permanent buildings instead of upon a 
temporary building. They might put it 
upon what side they. liked, but let them 
put it where it would be permanent. As 
at present contemplated the money would 
be wasted. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, that what- 
ever might be the merits of the question 
he did not think that they could be 
satisfied by the explanation of the Vice 
President. The right hon. Gentleman 
wanted to get the staff out of their 
temporary accommodation in _ the 
“ Boilers,” and yet he proposed to put 
up another temporary building for their 
accommodation. It would be a great 
deal better that a permanent buildirg 
should be constructed; and in the 
interests of economy, and the carrying 
out of public works for the public advan- 
tage, he thought that the Committee 
ought to express its view against this 
proposal. 


*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that the 
only desire of the Government was to 
carry out the work as economically as 
possible. By the pulling down of the 
“ Boilers” the staff would be displaced, 
and up to the present time it had not 
been found possible to find accommoda- 
tion for the staff in any other way than 
that suggested. If they could find 
temporary accommodation in the neigh- 
bovrhood they would endeavour to obtain 
the sanction of the Treasury to alter the 
proposal so that the staff could be placed 
in any accommodation so found. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, the Committee 
now heard that although the Govern- 
ment were asking for £4,500 for 
temporary buildings, that between this 
and the erection of the building they 
would, if they found it convenient, go to 
the Treasury for power to expend the 
money in a direction different to the 
verdict expressed by Parliament. Their 
argument was that they ought to begin 
the permanent buildings. What the 
Vice President had told him was that 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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the “ Boilers” were used for looking at 
the national competition drawings. If 
there was a place that could be used with 
advantage for the purposes suggested he 
should say that it would be one of the 
new courts of the Museum. Nothing 
could be better than that one of these 
new courts should take the place of the 
present “ Boilers.” The hon. Member 
for Battersea had said that he wanted to 
beautify the space between the Museum 
and the Oratory. There was ample room 
at the bottom of the building next to the 
Oratory to put up a new block quite as 
large as the “ Boilers” themselves. The 
“ Boilers ” were not next to the Oratory, 
There was no question whatever that if 
the Government thought proper to do it 
they could set to work and put up one 
section of the new building which would 
do perfectly well for all the purposes 
required. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that the 
plans had been accepted, and that altera- 
tions, though possible, would involve a 
severe fine. Some provision must be 
made at once, otherwise it would not be 
possible to house the staff. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 25; 
Noes 82.—(Division List, No. 9.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Str R. TEMPLE ealled attention to 
the next item, £2,800 odd, for the pur- 
chase of property adjacent to the Bethnal 
Green Museum. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the Committee something 
about it—what that property was, what 
purpose it was to serve, and to what 
extent the Museum would be benefited 
by it? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE explained that 
the expenditure was to acquire a small 
amount of property which projected into 
the open space at present existing, and 
which was a source of danger from fire. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON asked for an 
explanation of an item of £860 paid to 
the Imperial Institute. He said, he ob- 
jected to any form of subsidising out of 
public money the Institute, which he 
regarded as a fraud on the nation 
altogether. Public money had been ob- 
tained and buildings promised, but the 
money had been spent elsewhere. He 
asked whether any agreement had been 
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made in this matter, and if so what it 
was ? 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, the sum 
was a terminable payment for rent .of 
rooms in the Institute, space being wanted 
at South Kensington. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS called attention 
to an item of £3,850 for the purchase of 
houses adjacent to the Bethnal Green 
Museum in order to pull them down. 
He stated that the London County 
Council had recently acquired seven or 
eight acres of ground near the Museum 
for an open space, and suggested that 
the First Commissioner of Works should 
confer with the architect of the County 
Council with a view to the work being 
carried out as a whole in a symmetrical 
way. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE undertook to 
do this. 


Sm R. TEMPLE asked what had 
been done to improve the accommodation 
for the Art students at South Kensington 
when they assembled there for examina- 
tion. What had been done with the 
land required for the examination build- 
ings? He believed some plan had been 
proposed for some fine new buildings, 
but was not aware what progress had 
been made with it. 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, his right 
hon. Friend the late First Commissioner 
had made the best arrangements he could 
for the present to improve the accom- 
modation without spending too large a 
sum upon that particular item. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £21,161, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1895, for Ex- 
we in respect of Diplomatic and Consular 

uildings, and for the maintenance of certain 
Cemeteries Abroad.” 


CotoneL TOMLINSON (Preston) 
could understand charges for proper 
repairs, but not that the charges should 
extend to providing furniture, in a build- 
ing account. 

Mr. HANBURY asked for an ex- 
planation with reference to the contribu- 
tion of India towards the rents of Legation 
and Consular buildings in China. 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON referred to the 
charge for municipal and State taxes, 
ineluding insurance at Berlin, and asked 
whether this country was to be asked to 
continue the payment of those taxes, 
when Great Britain made an exemption 
in favour of other Powers? He also 
objected to the poor people of India being 
called upon to make contributions which 
the British authorities ought to pay out 
of Imperial funds. The China rents also 
included a sun of £490 for taxes, which 
seemed very large, and satisfactory 
information should be given about these 
contributions towards the China rents. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE was under- 
stood to say that there was a certain 
amount of reciprocity observed with 
regard to the payment of rates and taxes, 
and that the payment by India towards 
rents of Legation and Consular buildings 
in China had been made for many years. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that it 
would be only fair that notice should be 
given to the Embassies that the Local 
Authorities of London would charge 
them rates and taxes, and that we should 
insist upon reciprocity in this matter te 
the advantage of the ratepayers of 
various parishes as the case might be. 


Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton) asked whether it was not the 
universal practice in all foreign countries 
toexempt Diplomatic and Consular Repre- 
sentatives from the payment of rates and 
taxes, and why the rule was not observed 
in Berlin and Vienna ? 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) was bound to say that 
he did not think that India contributed 
too large a share towards the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services of this country 
when they considered the enormous 
advantage which she derived from them. 
No doubt the time had come when there 
might be some reconsideration and revi- 
sion as to the particular cases in which 
she should contribute. But he thought 
that the result of any such revision 
would be to increase and not to diminish 
the extent of the Indian contribution, 
and that it would not be a good thing 
for India if the matter were re-considered. 
For instance, the expenditure in Eastern 
Africa, partly colonial and partly foreign, 
was almost entirely incurred on behalf 
of Indian subjects and Indian trade. 
Both the Indian subjects and the Indian 
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trade had an enormous interest in the 
East Coast of Africa. The whole matter 
was very thoroughly considered in the 
famous investigation into the finances of 
India which took place upon the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Fawcett some years ago, and 
there was no case made out for India 
ceasing to pay towards the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services. . There 
was another matter which arose upon 
this Vote under several different items, 
It would be improper to discuss a ques- 
tion of policy upon a Vote which was 
simply a Vote for buildings. At the 
same time, there were certain matters in 
the Vote in regard to which this was the 
only opportunity for discussion, and if 
they were not mentioned upon this Vote, 
they could not be mentioned at all. 
There were items of expenditure on be- 
half of British Central Africa and Zauzi- 
bar, some of which did not arise upon 
any other Vote; and in this connection 
it was desirable to take notice of how 
far the Foreign Office was becoming a 
Colonial Department. He held that the 
proper policy of this country was to 
place protectorates, which were virtually 
colonies, under the control of the Colonial, 
and not the Foreign, Department. With 
regard to Central Africa, there was no 
other opportunity of making mention of 
the fact, that British Central Africa 
was practically a portion of the British 
Empire—— 


*Sir E. GREY said, there would be 
opportunity for further mention of this 
matter. 


Sir C. W. DILKE said, that although 
he might have an opportunity of men- 
tioning Central Africa again, there were 
other items in the Vote which he could 
not mention. All he could say was, to 
take the case of Africa, that there were 
now in Africa a large number of establish- 
ments for which they were paying in 
this Vote in regard to places which were 
paying their running expenses out of the 
revenue they received; and there was 
no Budget presented by these colonies, 
as they virtually were. The proper 
thing was to place these colonies under 
the Colonial, and not under the Foreign, 
Office. He would not, however, discuss 
the matter further now, as he should be 
able to refer to it on Class V. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that before 
they entered upon this large field which 


Sir C. W. Dilke 








the right hon. Baronet had 
them, they should clear up the question 


of the position which diplomatic resi- 


dences in this country occupied in 
regard to local rates. The right hon. 
Baronet, who had a practical knowledge 
of the Foreign Office, said that the houses 
occupied by the Foreign Representa- 
tives were exempt from rates. If that 
were carried out strictly it would be un- 
just to localities from the local taxation 
point of view. He was under the im- 
pression that the Imperial funds made u 

to the localities for the sacrifice to which 
they were subjected in the Imperial 
interest. That was so, he thought. [An 
hon. MemsBeEr: No.] If, for instance, a 
house in a parish in London where a 
diplomatic residence was situated, for 
Imperial reasons was purchased for 
diplomatic purposes, it became extra- 
territorial. Certainly the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ought to come to the rescue of 
the parish in cases of thet kind. He 
thought that in the cases of diplomatic 
residences there should be exemption 
from rates. But before they entered upon 
any larger topic, he would like to call 
attention to the item for the accommoda- 
tion of our Residences in China, Now, 
India was largely benefited by our diplo- 
matic expenditure in China, and he 
thought that it should devolve on the 
Revenues of India to make us some re- 
compense. He did not champion the 
British Empire against the British tax- 
payer. It was considered to be patriotic 
to say that the British taxpayer ought to 
doeverything,and to be very generous with 
his money, and that he ought to contri- 
bute towards all sorts of Imperial expen- 
diture. He was glad to find that India 
did contribute semething towards the 
expenses of these Services, but he 
thought they ought to know exactly 
what the proportion was. He was not 
saying that India ought to contribute 
anything at all, but inasmuch as there 
was a contribution, he should like to 
know what the details were. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he should 
like to state what was the position of the 
case in regard to houses occupied by the 
Representatives of Foreign Powers. It was 
not the case that all the Representatives 
had their houses exempted from local 
rates. Formerly these houses were liable 
for rates, but the Foreign Representa- 
tives were not liable to be proceeded 
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against for non-payment of rates. That 
question was brought up upon complaints 
made by the Local Authorities to the 
Government in 1891, and complaints 
were also made by the Diplomatie Body 
as to the trouble to which they were put 
in this matter. The Treasury at that 
time made a proposal to the Diplomatic 
Body and to the Foreign Office, which 
was accepted by all parties. The pro- 

| was that local rates for the relief of 
the poor, School Board, police, baths, and 
washhouses, public libraries, and Burial 
Board were to be borne by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and that the local rates 
for sewerage, drainage, maintenance 
lighting and improvement of streets, and 
fire-brigade were to be borne by the Diplo- 
matic Body. This arrangement was only 
operative in cases where our Representa- 
tives in foreign countries received the 
same treatment. There was to be a 
system of reciprocity ; and he had a list 
of 19 or 20 countries which adopted the 
system. The plan now adopted was that 
the Government paid both classes of rates 
in the first instance, and obtained repay- 
ment through the Foreign Office of that 
portion for which the Diplomatic Body 
was responsible. The plan worked most 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the German Goverument came under 
this arrangement ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that Ger- 
many already had a long pull at the 
British purse, and he wished to be sure 
that they had no more. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he must ask 
for an explanation of some of the figures 
of the Estimate. From an accountant’s 
point of view the particulars given were 
not intelligible. Was the original amount 
£1,490, from which £490 was deducted 
for the Indian contribution, or was it 
that the gross sum was £1,000, to which 
India contributed £490. The specifica- 
tions said under Subhead E (China 
Rents) that the amount was for “ Rents 
of the Legation and Consular Buildings 
in China, in respect of which the Indian 
Government contributes, including £490 
for taxes.” What was the total amount 
of the contribution of India ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, it was all very 
well for the Member for the Forest of 
Dean to say that if this matter were re- 
considered India might have to pay a 
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larger amount than she was paying at 
this moment. Four Ministers were 
interested in the Vote, and yet they were 
unable to get any answer to their ques- 
tions. He thought they ought to know 
exactly what the Indian contribution 
was, and except he got an answer show- 
ing that Ministers knew what the con- 
tribution was, he should move a reduc- 
tion. He begged, in order to get an 
answer from the Government, to move to 
reduce Sub-head E by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item E., for China Rents, be reduced 
by £100, in respect of Rents for Legation and 
Consular Buildings in China.”—(Mr. Han- 
bury.) 

Mm TOMLINSON said, he noticed 
that in regard to the expenses for Lega- 
tion and Consular Buildings in India 
the Vote was smaller this year than last 
year. He suggested, therefore, that a 
larger contribution was being made by 
India. That was quite consistent with 
such information as had been furnished 
to them. It seemed to him strange that 
there should be a reduction of the rent of 
the Consular Buildings from £1,270 to 
£1,000. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he did 
not know whether the Estimates were 
intended to be read according to the 
ordinary construction of the English 
grammar. He did not know whether it 
was to be supposed that the contribution 
of the Indian Government was £1,000. 
He was rather shocked to observe that 
the Minister for India was not in his 
place. The right hon. Gentleman would 
no doubt be able to tell them what was 
the amount that India did contribute. 
He, as the guardian of the Indian purse, 
would no doubt know whether India was 
or was not contributing a fair share of 
these rents. The definite question to 
which they wanted an answer was the 
amount contributed by the Government 
of India, 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that he 
was not possessed of full information 
on this point, and he could not answer 
for all the details of «a Vote for the pre- 
paration of which he was not responsible. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, that the 
contribution from India was £12,500. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, the right hon. Baronet 
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had correctly stated the contribution of 
India to be £12,500. He had no objec- 
tion to hon. Members raising the ques- 
tion as to whether that contribution was 
too much, but he might say that those 
who took the deepest interest in Indian 
finance were content with the arrange- 
ment under which that contribution was 
paid, and were not desirous that the 
matter should be re-considered. 


Mr. HANBURY said, that he must 
consider the question from the British 
taxpayers’ point of view. Justice ought 
to be done between the two countries, 
aud if India ought to pay more why 
should she not pay more? He wanted 
to know what the particular contribution 
of India was to these China rentss He 


' must insist upon the reduction which he 


had moved. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was 
very clear that there was a lump sum of 
£12,500, on account of the Consular and 
Diplomatic Services, paid by the Govern- 
ment of India, and whether that sum was 
paid for buildings or for salaries did not 
seem to him to matter. What did it 
signify whether it was paid under one 
particular item or another? The tax- 
pavers benefited to that extent. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that it 
made this difference, that they did not 
know what the cost of the Services was. 
They knew that they were contributing 
£1,000, and they knew that India was 
contributing something out of the 
£12,500, but they did not know what it 
was. He thought the Estimate ought 
to be made up in such a way that they 
would know what was being contributed. 
They were entitled to some explanation 
as to how this £12,500 was divided. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member opposite was an experienced 
man of business, and he knew that the 
nsual way of settling contributions 
either between one Corporation or an- 
other, or between one part of the Em- 
pire or another, was to ascertain what 
was the gross sum to be paid by the 
contributing party in regard to the whole 
service rendered. It was not practicable 
to divide and apportion the money in the 
detailed manner suggested. Competent 
authorities representing the British 
Authorities on one hand and the 
Indian Authorities on the other 
agreed that the sum of £12,500 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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was a fair amount for India to 
pay, and for England to receive. 
The Government took this Service as a 
whole, and said India derived great 
advantages from it, and that it was fair 
that she should pay £12,500 a year to- 
wards this part of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service of Great Britain. If 
the hon. Member wished to re-open the 
question, he believed there was a Motion 
on the Paper complaining that India 
paid too much. To ask how the money 
was divided was to ask a question which 
could not possibly be answered. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
the £1,000 was the whole of the cost of 
the communication with China ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that up 
to a few years ago one-third of the sub- 
head they were now considering was 
charged on the Indian Government. A 
change was made, and the sum included 
in the £12,500 now contributed by India 
in respect to the Consular Service. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner (Mr. H. Gladstone) has 
performed what the Secretary of State 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) described as an im- 
possible task. He has told us that the 
contribution of India was not fixed at the 
sum of £12,500 as a matter of arrange- 
ment between the United Kingdom and 
its great Dependency, but was made up 
by calculating the fair share of each of 
the items concerned. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us that the Indian con- 
tribution was estimated at one-third, 
The Secretary for India has just told us, 
from his official knowledge I presume, 
that in the interests of the Indian tax- 
payer he would recommend that this 
matter should not be further pursued. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : No, I did not 
say that. I did not express any opinion 
of my own on the question. WhatI did 
was to communicate to the House the 
opinion of the India Office. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Well, that is 
better still. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave us not his views, but the 
views of his official advisers, who are 
those most competent to form an opinion 
upon the subject. In the opinion of the 
experts who advise the right hon. Gen- 
tleman India pays too little. That, of 
course, is a subject which, when it comes 
up for the consideration of the House, 
will have to be diseussed. The question 
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js whether this is a reasonable and fair 
arrangement. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he had no 
doubt it seemed a little hard that the 
Secretary for India should be expected to 
understand these points, and perhaps a 
little hard that the new First Commis- 
sioner of Works should have to under- 
stand them, but the Committee reall 
had a right to expect that the Govern- 
ment which had been in Office for a year 
and a half should present their Estimate 
in an intelligible manner. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE : It has been 
in the same form for the six years 
preceding. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he did not 
think that it was in exactly the same 
form this year as it had been before. It 
was impossible to understand the words 
as they stood. They did not constitute 
an English sentence, and they meant 
absolutely nothing. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I understand 
that for many years past no notice has 
been bestowed upon this matter. I quite 
admit that the Estimate might be worded 
more clearly, and I will see that this 
shall be done in another year. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the point was that the 
Committee was asked to vote £1,000, 
although, as a matter of fact, £1,000 was 
not needed. The amount needed was 
£1,000, to be reduced by some sum not 
named, and of the amount of which no 
Minister was cognisant except the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Glad- 
stone), who had made a shot of £300. 
It was very important that the Committee 
should know exactly what they were 
voting. Hon. Members had been en- 
tirely unable to elicit the slightest in- 
formation either as to finance or as to 
grammar from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 16; 
Noes 92.—(Division List, No. 10.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I see 
that all through these various European 
capitals in the case of repairs the archi- 
tect always has a fee of £24; but when 
we come to Washington the fee is £50. 
I do not know whether this increase is 
due to the blessings of a Republican 
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Government or to exigencies of Federal 
currency, but perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will explain that on the 
Report stage. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether the 
new Agency House at Cairo was com- 

leted. He wished to know what the item 

or maintaining the Agency grounds and 

He knew that there was 
a very nice garden round the Agency 
House, having seen it when he was re- 
cently in Cairo, and he wished to know 
whether the Ambassador was to pay 
half the cost and the State the other 
half ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
noticed on page 28 the item of “ Prisons.” 
This involved a claim to go into certain 
countries and put the subjects of those 
countries into prison. He was aware that 
under what were called the Capitulations 
we undoubtedly had the power in Turkey 
of putting Turkish subjects into prison 
under certain circumstances. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not see 
how the question of the Capitulations 
can be dealt with under this Vote. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, his 
point was that the items for prisons was 
unnecessary. There was a sum of £450 
put down for Consular Offices, Prisons, 
and Post Offices. He wished to know 
how much of the £450 was applicable 
for the prisons. If the question could be 
raised on any other Vote he would will- 
ingly defer it, but his contention was 
that no prison should be maintained by 
the Sovereign of this country in another 
country in derogation of the power of the 
other Sovereign. The maintenance of a 
prison in Constantinople was, in his 
opinion, very unjustifiable. 

*Sir E. GREY: I cannot state the 
exact sum which is spent upon prisons, 
but I gather from the speech of the hon. 
Member that his object is to object to the 
whole sum which is spent upon prisons, 
because he disapproves of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction. Well, Sir, that raises a very 
grave question of policy connected with 
the Capitulations in Turkey. If we were 
to renounce our rights under the Capi- 
tulations it would mean that British sub- 
jects residing in Turkey, or being in 
Turkey for any length of time, would 
become subject to the Turkish law, and 
could be placed in Turkish prisons. That 
is a course of policy which Her Majesty’s 


Government have no intention of embark- 
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ing upon, The present system has ex- 
isted for a very long time, and the Go, 
vernment have no intention of renouncing 
their rights under the Capitulations. .,;I 
do, not think it would be a wise step to 
take, and I am surprised that the ques- 
tion should be raised by the hon. Gentle- 
man, as it would mean the sacrifice. of 
British interests. 

Mr, GIBSON BOWLES said, under 
those circumstances he should be obliged to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
whole sum of £450. He said boldly 
that if a British subject went into Turkey 
he should become subject to Turkish law, 
just as British subjects who went into 
Russia, oreven into the Argentine Re- 
public, became subjeet to the laws of 
those countries. 

Sir E. GREY: I look upon this as a 
matter, not only of policy, but of. very 
large policy indeed, and .[ should have 
thought that a more suitable occasion 
to discuss it would, have. arisen either on 
the Foreign Office Vote jor else on the 
Vote for the Under Secretary’s salary. 

Mr. GIBSUN BOWLES : That being 
so, I will not press the matter now. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Agency House at Cairo was absolutely 
finished. The contribution to the Agency 
garden was on account of the special cost 
of water in Egypt. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


SPORT REGULATION BILL.— (No. 101.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
—(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER : This Bill seems 
to me to be as grotesque an example of 


attempted grandmotherly legislation as | pose 


was ever submitted to Parliament. The 
hon. Gentleman who introduced it has 
been so good as to supply us with a 
Memorandum which states its aims and 
objects, Of course, it is easy enough to 
say that any particular sport is open to 
objection. No doubt, every sport taken 
in detail would be open to some objection, 
and I have no doubt that there may be 


Sir E. Grey 
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persons who would be glad to put down 
all sport. Here is the hon.. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr, A. C. Morton) 
who singles out many sports, some of 
which are more especially the aqevte of 

the 


the people of this country, 
Northern and Midland Counties rabbit 
coursing prevails very largely. I confess 
that it) is not a sport of which I have 
any personal knowledge, but those who 
take part in it have not the means of 
engaging in the more expensive forms of 
sport. They cannot have hunters or keep 
fox-hounds, or indulge in, any other of 
the more expensive amusements. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Wednesday 
next. 


NORTH BERWICK PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 89.) ' 
Read a second time, and committed. 


MAGISTRATES’ QUALIFICATION BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Dodd, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Qualification and Appoint- 
ment of Justices of the Peace in Counties, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dodd, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Mr. Arch, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Charles Fenwick, Mr. Carvell Williams, and Mr, 
Neville. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 128,] 


CORPORATE ASSOCIATIONS (PROPERTY) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill for the better 
securing their Property to Corporate Associa- 
tions, and for preventing the Alienation of their 
Funds, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Barrow, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Benn, Mr, 
Cremer, Mr. Frye, Mr. Montagu, Mr. Pickers- 
g.ll, Mr. Rowlands, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr. 
Stewart Wallace. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 129.] 


VALUATION (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Pickersgill, Bill for better 
securing uniformity in the valuation and assess- 
ment of rateable property in the Administrative 
County of London ; to establish a tribunal to 
deal with assessment appeals ; and for other pur- 
s, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pickers- 
gill, Mr. Cohen, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. James 
Stuart, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Howell, and 
Captain Norton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 180. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [29th March]. reported, 
and agreed to.—[See p. 963. 


House adjourned at five minutes after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 2nd April 1894, 





QUESTIONS. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING 
RIOTS IN INDIA, 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
if the India Office has yet received a copy 
of the recent Instructions issued by the 
Government of India, ordering that in 
future the police in dealing with a riot 
shall not use blank cartridge but use only 
ball cartridge ; if so, has this Order re- 
ceived the sanction of the Secretary of 
State; and will he lay the Instruction 
and any correspondence thereon upon the 
Table of the House ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow rer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): No definite Lustructions 
have yet been given on this subject. The 
question is under the consideration of the 
Local Governments, by whom the Orders 
will have to be issued eventually, and the 
precise line to be taken will not be de- 
termined until the Government of India 
is in possession of their views. When 
the Correspondence is complete there 
will be no objection to its being presented 
to the House. 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India if he is now able 
to lay upon the Table of the House some 
information, in the shape of a Return or 
otherwise, showing the composition of 
the recently elected Legislative Assem- 
blies throughout British India, and the 
method pursued by the various Governors 
and Lieutenant Governors in carrying 
out the provisions of the Indian Councils 
Act ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A Return 
showing the composition of the several 
Legislative Councils has been received 
from India, and the Papers showing the 
method pursued by the various Local 
Governments are being collected. If my 
hon. Friend will move for the Papers I 
shall have great pleasure in presenting 
them to the House. 
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CHARGE AGAINST A HINDU DEPUTY 
COLLECTOR. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India is he aware 
that a Hindu deputy collector of Mala- 
bar, Mr. C. Kunhi Kannan was, on the 
ex parte Report of the acting District 
Magistrate, prosecuted by the Madras 
Government for alleged bribery in 
October, 1888, without being given any 
opportunity of explanation ; and whe- 
ther sworn evidence has been forthcoming, 
since the prosecution was ended, proving 
that the prosecution was the result of a 
conspiracy, and that the Madras Go- 
vernment has refused to order an inquiry ; 
and, if so, will the Secretary of State 
eall for copies of Petitions, dated 19th 
May and 21st December, 1893, with a 
view to considering the advisability of 
directing the Madras Government to hold 
aif inquiry into the case ? 


*“Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Mr. C. 
Kunhi Kannan was prosecuted before a 
Court of Law to which he had the oppor- 
tunity of submitting such explanation or 
defence of his conduct as he might have 
to offer. The result of the trial was, 
however, that he was convicted of bribery, 
and sentenced to imprisonment. Since 
his release he has petitioned the Govern- 
ment of Madras for a further inquiry, 
alleging that his conviction was the 
result of a conspiracy ; but, as the trial 
had taken place in the ordinary way be- 
fore the Sessions Court, the Government 
of Madras pointed out that his proper 
course was to apply to the Sessions 
Court for sanction to prosecute his accuser 
for perjury, or to move the High Court 
to take up the matter in exercise of its 
powers of revision, and that an investiga- 
tion by a special officer would, by com- 
parison, carry no weight, and would have 
no legal authority. In this view I am 
disposed, as at present advised, to concur. 


THE BALLADHUN MURDER CASE, 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if the full 
Report of the Balladhun murder case 
as tried before the Sessions Judge, 
Mr. John Clark, at Silchar, 29th Sep- 
tember, 1893, and the full Report of the 
appeal against the verdict, heard before 
Justices Prinsep and Amir Ali, who 
delivered jadgment 11th November, 


1893, has now been received by the 
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India Office; and, if so, will he lay 
them upon the Table; whether Mr. 
Clark is still in the service of the 
Government of India ; and, if so, in what 
capacity ; and, if so, will he order his 
suspension, pending a searching public 
inquiry into the grave charges against 
him? At the same time, I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware that 
it was stated, during the hearing of the 
appeal against the conviction and sen- 
tence of certain prisoners to death and 
penal servitude by Mr. John Clark, 
Sessions Judge of Cachar, 11th No- 
vember, 1893, in the High Court at 
Calcutta, that Police Inspector Joy 
Chunder was sent down from Sythet by 
the Assam Government to obtain evi- 
dence, with a promised reward of 
Rs.2,500 if he obtained a conviction ; 
and that, on arrival at Balladhun, the 
place where the murder was committed, 
Inspector Joy Chunder arrested a large 
number of people indiscriminately, re- 
gardless of sex, and by prolonged im- 
prisonment, torture, and threats, worked 
up a case based upon tutored approvers’ 
evidence ; if it is true that the village of 
Balladhun, and others in the neighbour- 
hood, were placed under: punitive police 
supervision ; is Inspector Joy Chunder 
still in the employ of the Government of 
India; and has any action been taken to 
bring him to trial for the outrages 
charged against him ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
that allegations have been made with 
respect to the proceedings in connection 
with the Balladhun murder case which 
require the fullest investigation. The 
Viceroy has instructed the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam to inquire iato all 
the circumstances. I understand that 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam will 
shortly make his Report, and I believe 
that the Papers on the subject should 
reach me about the middle of next month. 
At present no official Papers relating to 
the ease have been received in the India 
Office, and I am unable to give any fur- 
ther answer with respect to the details of 
this case. 


Mr. CAINE: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that I put this question 
two and a-half months ago, and that I 
was then promised that an inquiry should 
be made? Is it the case that nothing 
official has yet been done ? 


Mr. Caine 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon. 
Friend did, no doubt, put the question, 
and the result was that the Viceroy was 
communicated with, and he directed an 
inquiry. Until that has been completed 
no Papers can be given. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING IN THE MORAY 
FIRTH. 

Sm W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) : Ibeg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, with reference to the alleged 
illegal trawling in the Moray Firth on 
Sunday, the 4th of March, whether he 
is aware that numerous witnesses at 
Portknockie are prepared to testify that 
the vessels in question were engaged the 
whole forenoon, from 8 o’clock to 12, 
working under steam within a radius of 
four miles, doubling, crossing, and re- 
crossing in such a manner as to show 
that they were trawling ; whether any 
official visit of inquiry from H.M.S. 
Jackal, or from any other quarter, has 
been made to Portknockie with referetice 
to this case; upon what evidence the 
Commander of the Jackai' considered 
that the vessels in question were pro- 
bably steam liners and vessels in passage; 
and how many days since last September 
the Jackal has spent off the coast of 
Banffshire ? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I am informed that it is the 
case that certain persons at Portknockie 
are prepared to testify that vessels were 
seen as stated in the hon. Member's 
question. But as the hon. Member is 
aware, unless offending vessels can be 
identified, nothing further can be done, 
and no evidence of identification has been 
laid before the Fishery Board. No 
official visit of inquiry has been made 
by the Fishery Board, as the information 
received from the Commander of the 
Jackal, the fishery officer at Buchie, 
and other sources did not point to inquiry 
serving any useful end, The view of 
the Commander of the Jackal was based 
upon his general knowledge of the local 
movements of steam liners and other 
vessels. The Jackal has been off Banff- 
shire for 19 days since September last 
on watching duty, in addition to 14 days 
on scientific duty. 
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THE DEER FORESTS INQUIRY. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he will explain why 
the Jabours of the Royal Commission on 
Highland Pasture and Deer Forests are 
confined to the six counties in which the 
Crofters Acts are at present in force ; 
and whether, as the same conditions of 
agriculture obtain in Moray and Nairn 
as in these six counties, Her Majesty's 
Government will direct the Commission 
to extend its labours to these counties ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Royal 
Commission was appointed in order to 
obtain information with regard to those 
counties to which Parliament by the Act 
of 1886 applied the provisions relating 
to the enlargement of crofters’ holdings. 
The Government are not prepared to ex- 
tend the operation of the Commission 
beyond the bounds of those counties 


SAMOA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can state which of 
Her Majesty’s ships is now at Samoa, 
and the date of her arrival there; and 
whether he can give the House any 
further information as to the deplorable 
events reported to have occurred there, 
and the course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to pursue ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
There is no British ship of war at 
Samoa at present. Her Majesty’s 
Consul reports by telegraph on the 22nd 
ultimo that there has been some trouble 
in Samoa, but that the presence of a 
man-of-war is not at all necessary, as an 
armistice has been arranged and a satis- 
factory peace is certain. 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
TREATY, 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether a copy of the Commercial Treaty, 
recently concluded between Russia and 
Germany, has been received at the 
Foreign Office; when the said Treaty 
will come into force ; and whether, under 
the Most Favoured Nation Clause, what 
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British goods, if any, will be favourably 
affected ? 

*Str E. GREY : The text of the Com- 
mercial Treaty recently concluded be- 
tween Germany and Russia has been 
received at the Foreign Office, and is 
now in force. Its effect in regard to 
British goods is shown in a statemeut in 
The Board of Trade Journal published 
on the 15th of this month, page 291, to 
which I must ask the hon. Member to 
refer for details. 


KIANG HUNG. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecelesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is a fact, as stated by 
Mr. Holt Hallett, that Her Majesty’s 
Government are about to cede to China 
the Burmese district of Kiang Hung, 
through which the British railway to 
Yunnan and the South-Western Pro- 
vinces of China must pass ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The cession of the 
rights of Burma in Kiang Hung, which 
we found under Chinese administration, 
is one of those questions dealt with in 
the Convention relating to the Burmese 
frontier recently signed with China. As 
that Convention has not yet been ratified 
it would not be in the interests of the 
Public Service to make any declaration 
with regard to it at the present moment. 


RANGES FOR THE LEE-METFORD 
RIFLE. 

Sir H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War how many ranges are now available 
for troops armed, and about to be armed, 
with the Lee-Metford rifle, and to 
specify the places in each military divi- 
sion in the United Kingdom; and what 
number of targets can be used at the said 
ranges ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): There are at present 48 
ranges available for the troops armed, or 
about to be armed, with the Lee-Metford 
rifle. I have here a list of the places, if 
my hon. Friend wishes to see it. 


MILITARY BILLETS AT WAKEFIELD 

Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the troops billeted or quartered 
at Wakefield during the late labour dis- | 
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putes were paid for by the Government 
to the local innkeepers at a rate higher 
‘than the statutory payments made for 
‘billetting on the ground that it was a 
large and unusual burden upon such inn- 
keepers ; and whether the same rule will 
be applied to Pontefract, where the inn- 
keepers had a similar burden cast upon 
them ; and, if not, upon what ground a 
difference is made ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The local Military Authorities paid the 
innkeepers at Wakefield in regard to 
troops billeted there at the highest rate 
allowed by the Army Act for more days 
than the Regulations are held to justify. 
This was a mistake, and it was dis- 
covered before payment at Pontefract 
was made. 


THE INDIAN STAFF CORPS, 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether any Despatch has recently 
been received from the Indian Govern- 
ment relating to the complaints made as 
to the slow rate of promotion in the 
Indian Staff Corps; and when it may 
be expected that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will arrive at a decision on this 
subject ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A Despatch 
on the subject has been received by the 
Secretary of State, who is in communica- 
tion with the War Office on the subject. 
I regret the delay ; but, in view of the 


‘importance and difficulty of the subject, 


it is not possible to state when a decision 
will be arrived at. 


_ LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AT LEIXLIP. 


Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has 
received a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Leixlip branch of the Irish In- 
dustrial League urging upon the Local 


_Government Board for Ireland the neces- 


sity of having labourers’ cottages speedily 
erected for the Leixlip district ; if he 
can state what steps have as yet been 
taken by the Local Government Board 
and the Board of Guardians to provide 
labourers’ cottages for this district ; and 
whether, in view of the well-known un- 
sanitary state of the present dwellings 
of the poor at Leixlip, he will direct the 


. ‘Local Government Board to hasten the 
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completion of a scheme to provide better 
accommodation ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I have received a copy of 
the resolution referred to. The Local 
Government Board are now preparing 
an Order for the erection of nine la- 
bourers’ cottages in Leixlip, and will 
endeavour to expedite the building 
operations by every means within their 


power. 


INCOME TAX COMMISSIONERS. 
CotonsL HOWARD VINCENT 

(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he can 
state the number of Income Tax Com- 
missioners who are traders, bankers, or 
bank directors in their respective loca- 
lities ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hresert, Oldham) : 
No information is available on this point. 
The Income Tax Commissioners are 
appointed by the Land Tax Commis- 
sioners (who are themselves appointed 
by Parliament), and are not bound to 
furnish any information except their 
names and addresses. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Can a Return be obtained ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I see no means 


of obtaining such a Return. 


DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee) ;: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
he has had his attention directed to the 
Atlantic Pilot Chart, dated February, 
1894, in which are marked the places of 
22 derelicts, which, when last seen, 
were drifting in the track of vessels 
between the coasts of the United King- 
dom and the chief ports of the United 
States; ‘whether one of them, the 
schooner Fannie G. Woolston, which 
appears in the chart a little to the north 
of Cuba, has had her drift marked since 
October, 1891 ;.and whether, in concert 
with the Government of the United 
States, anything can be done to remove 
such dangers to the navigation of the 
Atlantic ? 
Tae SECRETARY To tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuuttLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Board of 
Admiralty have been in communication 





with the Board of Trade on the subject 
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of floating derelicts, and it has been 
decided to appoint a small Departmental 
Committee to consider and report on the 
Memorials which have been received and 
the correspondence which has taken 
place on this subject. Pending the 
Report of that Committee questions like 
those of my hon. Friend, which are 
covered by this larger inquiry, will 
probably not be pressed. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Will the right hon. Baronet also 
take into consideration the recommenda- 
tions of the Maritime Conference which 
sat at Washington in 1889 on this 
subject ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have no doubt the Committee will take 
the whole subject thoroughly into con- 
sideration, and, therefore, they can 
scarcely overlook those recommenda- 
tions. 


CHRISTMAS PAY IN THE MANCHESTER 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General will 
he explain why the town postmen of 
Manchester are only paid for work on 
Christmas Day at the ordinary day rate, 
whereas by legislative enactment Christ- 
mas Day is to be observed as a Sunday, 
and therefore they ought to be paid at 
rate and a quarter, at which rate other 
employés of the Manchester Post Office 
working indoors on Christmas Day are 
paid ; will he explain why the town 
postmen themselves, who work indoors for 
some eight or nine hours (and only twoand 
a half or three hours outside) under in- 
spection of an officer, do not come under 
the higher rate paid without difficulty to 
‘the said inside employés ; whether he 
will inquire into this grievance and cause 
it to be remedied ; and will he inquire 
whether several of the hours worked on 
Christmas Day should be considered 
night duty ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
Tam not aware that Christmas Day is 
by legislative enactment to be observed 
as Sunday. Postmen employed in the 
delivery and collection of letters receive 
at Manchester, as elsewhere, an extra 
day's wages on Christmas Day for all 
work performed, including the prepara- 
tion of the letters for delivery, which 
must, of course, be done indoors, before 
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they start upon their delivery ; and it is 
not proposed to alter this rate of pay- 
ment. The principle under which the 
indoor staff .of the Post Office are paid a 
rate aud a quarter or the overtime, rate 
for work done on Sundays and Christ- 
mas day has never been applied to the 
staff employed on outdoor duties, who 
are not paid for overtime. 

Mr. SCHWANN asked if the men 
did not, as a rule, consider it a greater 
hardship to be kept at work on Christmas 
Days than on Sundays ? 


[No answer was given. } 


STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES RAILWAY. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther the time originally fixed for the 
completion of the Stranorlar and Glenties 
Railway, County Donegal, has been over- 
passed by about two years; whether the 
extension of time granted by the Irish 
Privy Council is now nearly expired, and 
that the works are still in a very back- 
ward condition; whether the county 
surveyor has recently reported that the 
Glenties extension is making very slow 
progress, and the time of completion is 
very uncertain; whether he is aware 
that the people of the district which 
would be served by this line of railway 
have frequently complained of the dilatory 
conduct of the contractors for those 
works ; whether, under those circum- 
stances, he will take steps to cause those 
contractors to make more rapid progress 
with works intended by Parliament for 
the benefit of an impoverished district, 
and for which publie money has been 
voted ; and whether the Government 
intend to require that the line shall be 
completed at any particular time ; and, if 
so, will he be so good as to name the 
time ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The state+ 
ment in Paragraph | is correct, but the 
time originally fixed by Order in Council 
was not fixed with any prospect of the 
line being finished within the time, 
Though the progress of the line has not 
been rapid, I understand that the works 
are not, on the whole, in a very back- 
ward condition, and one of the chief 
causes of the delay has been the difficul- 
ties met with by the contractors in 





getting possession of the land. The 
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Board of Works have never relaxed their 
efforts to expedite the construction of the 
line, but no doubt some small extension 
of time will have to be applied for. It 
is not, however, for me to say what the 
decision of the Irish Privy Council may 
be when the application is formally 
made. 


GERMAN PRISON-MADE GOODS. 

Cotonet HOWARD VINCENT : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the Report of a Commissioner despatched 
to Germany by The Hardwareman, and 
published in the issue of that journal of 
3rd March, to inquire into prison work 
and the exportation to England of prison- 
made hardware, hosiery, brushes, litho- 
graphic and other printing, whips, joinery, 
and other articles, many stamped as 
“ perfection,” “reliable,” and other 
British words, with a view of misleading 
the English purehaser; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government will cause imme- 
diate steps to be taken to put a stop to 
such competition with British workmen 
and workwomen, having regard to the 
successful protests made by Trade Unions 
and other Industrial Organisations against 
the competition of prison labour at 
home ? 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Before the question is answered I 
should like to ask you,Mr. Speaker, if the 
words “with a view of misleading the 
English purchaser” are in Order ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot see with 
what object the words are used, unless 
it is to mislead. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Yes, Sir; since the hon. 
and gallant Member put down his Ques- 
tion I have seen the statements referred 
to. There is no power to prevent the 
importation of such goods unless they 
contravene the provisions of the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, and on this point I 
am making further inquiry, They 
might be exported to the United States 
without being subjected to this risk. 

CotoneL. HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the Government use their influence 
with the German Government to secure 
that these goods shall be marked as 
prison made ? 

*Mr. MCNDELLA: I do not think 
we could get the Germans to doit; I 
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doubt whetber we do it in our own 


prisons. We import carpets from India ; 
some are made in prison and some are 
not; it is impossible to discriminate 
between them. 


THE UNDERMANNING OF BRITISH 
SHIPS. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the President o 
the Board of Trade if he has considered 
the decision given at the Board of Trade 
inquiry, held at Glasgow on the 27th 
March, in regard to the wreck of the 
Port Yarrock, by which the whole crew 
of 21 persons were drowned; whether 
he is aware the Court held that the 
vessel was neither properly nor efficiently 
manned, and that the disaster was con- 
tributed to by the vessel being short- 
handed; and if it is his intention to 
obtain authority to compel British vessels 
leaving the United Kingdom to carry 
competent and sufficient crewe ? 


*Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention has 
been called to the case to which my hon. 
Friend refers, and the circumstances 
under which so regrettable a loss of life 
occurred are receiving careful considera- 
tion with a view, if possible, to further 
proceedings in the matter. The fact is, 
that at the present moment the case is 
before the Law Officers of Scotland to 
ascertain whether, under Clause 4 of the 
Act, we can take proceedings. I fully 
recognise the importance of British 
merchant ships being manned with 
competent and sufficient crews, and I 
am taking advice as to the best means of 
securing the seaworthiness of merchant 
vessels in so material a_ particular, 
As the hon. Member behind me (Mr, 
H. J. Wilson) has been informed by you, 
Mr. Speaker, that he cannot bring on 
the case of the vessel named, I will add 
that this question of undermanning has 
already received the attention of the 
Board of Trade, and we intend to pursue 
it still further. Up to the present time 
the Merchant Shipping Act does not 
allow of a ship being stopped in port on 
account of its deficient equipment in 
men ; there is nota single precedent for 
a ship being sostopped. We intend that 
a thorough and explanative inquiry shall 
be made by a Committee, including ship- 
owners, representatives of seamen, and 


experts of the Board of Trade. 
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1105 London 
Mr. PROVAND: Will the Com- 


mittee include Members of this House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is premature 
to say how the Committee will be con- 
stituted, but I suppose there will be 
Members from both sides upon it. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : Was not the subject of the loss 
of life at sea inquired into by a Royal 
Commission 10 years ago; did not that 
Commission report on the subject of 
undermanning, and has the Board of 
Trade ever taken action on that Report ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There were 
Commissions in 1888 and in 1876. One 
Commission reported that undermanning 
was a source of danger, and a second did 
not touch the question at all. In 1884, 
in answer to a question in the House, 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham said that more harm would be 
done by fixing a minimum scale than by 
leaving the question open, because the 
general effect might be that the average 
equipment would be reduced. Every- 
thing that is possible will now be done to 
prevent the recurrence of such a disaster 
as that mentioned in the question. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON(Middlesbrough) : 

Would it not be possible to have an in- 
quiry into the abilities of the seamen 
shipped as well as the number of 
them ? 
_ Str A, ROLLIT (Islington, §..: Is 
it to be understood that the port 
officer of the Board of Trade has no 
power to prevent a vessel that is 
undermanned proceeding to sea ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : There is no such 
power unless it is a passenger vessel. 
There is no standard scale laid down for 
the manning of a ship unless it is a 
passenger ship. With regard to the 
suggestion made by the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough, I cannot give a promise 
until the time comes for the constitution 
of the Committee ; but, so far as I am 
able, I will see that all desires as to the 
scope of the inquiry are satisfied. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: How many 
wrecks and casualties were reported last 
year from undermanning ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : There were five 
such losses reported, but all losses from 
undermanning would not be reported as a 
rule. Inthe case named the loss was 
obvious because it vecurred in the bay 
off Brandon, but if it had happened in 
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the open sea the Board of Trade would 
have heard nothing about it. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON : I had intended 
to move the adjournment of the House 
on the question of the undermanning of 
ships, but, owing to the satisfactory 
auswer that has been given me by the 
President of the Board of Trade, I do not 
intend to proceed with it. 


RETIREMENT REGULATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether any, and what, steps have 
been taken by the Lord Chancellor of 
England, the Lord President of the Court 
of Session in Scotland, and the Lord 
Chancellor in Ireland, in the Departments 
of the Public Service under their control, 
tc carry out the spirit of Clause 10 of 
the Order in Council of the 15th of 
August, 1890, as to the compulsory 
retirement of officials above the age 
assigned in that Order as the period of 
superannuation ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: A Bill will be 
at once introduced giving the necessary 
powers, as regards England, to the Lord 
Chancellor and the Treasury. It has 
been thought desirable to defer legislation 
affecting Scotland and Ireland until the 
Bill in question has become law, as the 
conditions are somewhat different in the 
three countries. 


LONDON BAKERIES. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
Report of Dr. Waldo on the deplorable 
conditions under which a large proportion 
of the bakery business is being carried 
on in London; and whether the Local 
Authorities are impotent under the pre- 
sent law to enforce sanitary remedies ; 
and, if so, will further legislation be in- 
troduced at the earliest possible oppor+ 
tunity toveffect the object ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): I have communi- 
cated with the authorities on the subject, 
and will, as soon as I get an answer, ine 
form my hon. Friend of the result. 


) 
. 
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LONDON BUILDING BYE-LAWS, 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a Private 
Bill of the London County Council to 
consolidate and amend the enactments 
relating to streets and buildings in Lon- 
don; whether he is aware that the Bill 
proposes to deal with and to repeal cer- 
tain Public Acts relating to the Metro- 
polis, such as the Metropolitan Building 
Acts and the Metropolis Management 
Acts, many of the enactments in those 
Acts being repealed by the Schedule to 
the Bill; and whether, in view of the 
wide extent and far-reaching conse- 
quences of the Bill, the Government will 
consider the advisability of proposing to 
the House that it should be treated as a 
Publie Bill ? 

Str A. ROLLIT: Will the Bill in 
the ordinary course, like other Municipal 
Bills, go before the Police and Sanitary 
Committee ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot answer 
that without notice. With reference to 
the question on the Paper, the matters 
referred to should have been raised on 
the Second Reading. The matter is one 
over which the Home Office have no con- 
trol. 

Mr. HOWELL: Have not these 
matters hitherto been administered under 
the Home Office? The Bill was read a 
second time on the Thursday before 
Good Friday, when no one seemed to 
know anything about the Bill. Every- 
body was taken by surprise. I ask the 
Speaker whether the Bill does not come 
within the purview of the ruling as to 
another Bill for the whole of London ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Any point of Order 
should have been raised before the 
Second Reading, but I am advised that 
the promoters were perfectly within their 
rights in bringing the Bill in as a Private 
Bill. There is no reason why it should 
not be introduced as a Private Bill. If 
the Bill raises a question of public 
policy, that is a question which should 
have been raised at the proper time, 
but a question of Order does not now 
arise. 

Mr. HOWELL: Has the attention 
of the Home Office been called to the 
sharacter of the Bill ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : Yes, Sir. 
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Mr. HOWELL : I suppose the only 
thing I can do now is to give notice that 
ou the Third Reading I shall move the 
rejection of the Bill. 


IRISH SLATES. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is proposed to carry out 
further building operations at the Cur- 
ragh ; and, if so, will a preference be 
given to tenders from Irish slate quarries, 
provided the quality is as good and the 
price as low as tenders from other parts 
of the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The contracts made for the erection of 
buildings at the Curragh include the 
supply of materials ; and I shall be very 
glad if the contractors are able to use 
Irish slates. 

Captain DONELAN: May I ask 
whether the invitations for tenders con- 
tain any stipulation with regard to the 
use of Irish slates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Not that I am aware of. 

Captain DONELAN : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman satisfy us by giving 
orders in that direction ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I believe it has been tried on previous 
occasions without success. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MARRIAGE 
LAWS. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
a case in the South Western Police 
Court, reported in The Daily News, 
16th March, of a poor woman who com- 
plained to Mr. de Rutzen that a clergyman 
refused to perform the ceremony of mar- 
riage between her daughter and her 
would-be husband because she was ap- 
proaching her confinement, although the 
banns had been paid for; whether a 
clergyman of the Church of England 
can lawfully refuse to perform the cere- 
mony of marriage between two persons, 
not otherwise incapacitated, upon the 
sole ground alleged; and whether, in 
view of the expense and delay involved 
in a prosecution for such refusal, he can 
take steps to prevent its recurrence in 
future? In putting the question the 


right hon. Gentleman said he understood 
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now that the clergyman had thought 
better of the matter and that the couple 
in question had been married by him, but 
he must press the matter, as it involved 
a question of law. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have been in 
communication with the clergyman, who, 
it appears from what he tells me, thought 


it his duty, before pronouncing the bless- | 


ing of the Marriage Service, to require 
some assurance of their sorrow for their 
past. He therefore suggested that they 
should be married at the Registry Office. 
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Having received satisfactory evidence of | 


their sorrow for their offence, the couple 
were married by him. With regard to 


the last two paragraphs, it appears to be | 
a question of ecclesiastical discipline. I 


have no authority in the matter. I do 
not think a clergyman of the Church of 
England can lawfully refuse to marry a 
couple, solely on the ground alleged. I 
do not see that any alteration of the law 
is rendered necessary by the occurrence. 


ALLEGED BOYCOTTING AT KELLS, 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the speeches 
made at Kells by hon. Members of 
this House on the 4th of February last, 
at a meeting held for the purpose of de- 
nouncing a gentleman resident in the 
district ; whether the said meeting, hav- 
ing regard to its avowed object and the 
language used, was a legal assembly ; 
whether any proceedings have been 


at Kells. 1110 


the person referred to in the question in 
taking and holding this farm. As re- 
gards the effect of the speeches, however, 
they appear to be innocuous, and the 
police moreover were informed by the 
person who held, and still holds, the 
farm referred to that he did not care 
whether the meeting was held or not. 
The Government. were advised by their 
legal advisers that there were not suffi- 


} cient grounds for interfering with the 


meeting, and it was afterwards considered 
that proceedings with respect to the 
speeches made at the meeting would not 
be expedient. As the hon. and learned 
Member is aware, prosecutions, though 
sometimes justifiable, do more harm than 
good, and the present is just one of those 
cases. With regard to the effect of these 
speeches, I am informed that it is not 
correct to say that the man in question 
has been severely boycotted. It is true 


that several of his customers have with- 
‘drawn from his milling business ; other- 


taken against any persons in respect of | 
this meeting ; whether he is aware that | 


the gentleman referred to and denounced 
at the said meeting has been and is 
severely boycotted; and whether any 
steps have been taken to put an end to 
such boycotting ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention 
was drawn at the time to a report of the 
speeches delivered at this meeting. The 
notice convening the meeting, which I 
have examined, did not, as stated in the 
question, disclose or advocate any illegal 
object, the professed and avowed object 
being perfectly legal. It is true that in 
the course of the speeches made at the 
meeting references were made to the re- 
taking of evicted farms in the locality, 


| wise he has not suffered serious incon- 


venience. He buys and sells cattle at 
fairs without being in any way obstructed. 
The police are using, by my directions, 
the greatest possible vigilance to prevent 
any acts of intimidation, and so far they 
have been successful in their efforts. 

Mr. CARSON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that within the last 
month two additional meetings have 
been held for the purpose of adopting 
methods to secure a more effectual 
boycotting of this gentleman, and has the 
right hon. Gentleman taken any steps to 
deal with them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I was aware 
that these meetings had been held. I have 
watched this case carefully, and my in- 


formation has been all the way through 


| 
| 
| 





that this man—of course, for obvious 
reasons, I will not mention his name— 
has not suffered any harm, and, indeed, 
apprehends none. The police hold a 
similar view. Of course, they will not 
relax their vigilance in the slightest 
degree. 

Mr. CARSON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow these meetings to go 
on until this man’s trade is ruined ? We 
have already seen that his milling busi- 
ness has suffered. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : As soon as I find 


and there can be very little doubt, I | the effect of any meetings of this kind to 
suppose, that the promoters of the meet- | be injurious to the man in his business 
ing had specially in view the action of | or otherwise, I shall take such steps 


} 
| 
; 
' 
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as may be deemed necessary by the 
law adyisers. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman advised by the Irish Law 
Officers that the facts are sufficient to 
warrant a prosecution for criminal con- 
spiracy ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir; 1 have 
not been advised to that effect. Some 
phrases have been used which might, no 
doubt, point to what is technically a| 
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likewise the permanent President of the 
Medical Board at headquarters. 


THE NOTTINGHAM EXECUTION, 
Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether any medical 
inquiry was held at Nottingham Gaol 
into the mental condition of Walter 
Smith after his condemnation for 


murder ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: At the trial there 


conspiracy ; but, taking the speeches as | was no allegation that this prisoner was 
a whole, I have been advised that they | suffering from insanity, and not a par- 
are not such as to warrant a prosecu-| ticle of evidence to that effect was put 


tion. 


forward by his counsel. 


On the con- 


_ trary, it was said he was a steady man, 


DOCKYARD PENSIONS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
. Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
Board of Admiralty will take into their 
favourable consideration the unanimous 
request of the hired men in the dock- 
yards, that when they are placed upon | 
the establishment the time they have | 
served as hired men should be counted | 
for pension ? 


THe CIVIL LORD or THE AD- | 


devoted to work. The first representa- 
tion that he was mentally unsound was 


‘received by me the day before the execu- 


tion in the form of a telegram from his 
uncle; but that gave no particulars, and 
there was never any Report or suggestion 
from the Medical Authorities of the gaol 
that the man was mentally unsound or 
that his mind was affected. 


WALES AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ACT. 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, 





MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, Dun-! &¢,) ; I beg to ask the President of the 
dee) (who replied) said : The Regula- | Local Government Board how soon he 
tions under which pensions are awarded | expects the translation and publication 





in the dockyards are common to all oq 
labour employed in the service of the | 
Crown, and are based upon the Super- | 
annuation Act, and the Treasury Minutes | 
issued thereunder. The hon. Member | 
will therefore see that it is not in the | 
power of the Admiralty to take in-| 
dependent action of the nature suggested 
in his question, although they have 
given careful consideration to the state- 
ments of the men. 


WAR OFFICE MEDICAL DIVISION. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what are the duties per- 
formed at the Medical Division of the 
War Office by the officer desiguated the 
“ Professional Assistant” to the Director 
General ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Professional Assistant to the 


Director General of the Army Medical 
Department is his deputy in all matters, 
acting for him in his absence and assist- 
ing him generally when present. 


Mr. J. Morley 


He is 





in the Welsh language of the Local 
Government Act to be completed ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I am 
arranging for a translation into the 
Welsh language being made of the 
Local Government Act of last Session, 
but I cannot at present state when the 
translation will be completed. 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 

Mr. W. KENNY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury from what 
date the new Treasury Rule (referred to 
at page 12, House of Commons Paper, 
No. 515), under which members of the 
Civil Service are not allowed additional 


| years on abolition of office, takes effect ; 


and whether the Rule applies to existing 
members of the Civil Service at the date 
when it came into force ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : This Rule has 
been in operation since August, 1889, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated to the House that addition of 





~ 
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years for abolition of office should orly 
be granted in exceptional cases. The 
Rule applies to all Civil servants then 
serving or subsequently appointed. 


SOLDIERS’ INSTITUTES IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is in contemplation to 
start a second Soldiers’ Institute in Dublin 
under the patrouage of Lord Wolseley ; 
whether any of the Catholic clergy are to 
be upon its Board of Management ; and 
whether any, and what, religious services 
are to be held in it ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Nothing is known in the War Office of 
this preposed Institute, but I intend to 
make inquiries into the subject. 


LETTERKENNY DISTRICT ASYLUM. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Jreland whether it is in contem- 
plation to spend a large sum, and, if so, 
how much, on the District Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Letterkenny ; how much is to be 
expended on the residence of the Medical 
Superintendent ; what will be thereafter 
the total annual charge upon the rate- 
payers of the district in respect of the 
asylum ; and whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board have given their sanction to 
the details of the scheme ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: An expendi- 
ture of £26,100 has been authorised by 
the Privy Council on works at the 
Letterkenny District Lunatic Asylum to 
provide against overcrowding, and for 
other urgent and necessitous wants of 
the Institution. This amount includes a 
sum of £2,300 for a detached house for 
the Resident Medical Superintendent. 
The present residence of this officer is 
situated in the centre of the asylum, and 
occupies some of its most important space, 
and it has been considered desirable to 
utilise this portion of the building for 
asylum accommodation, and to erect a 
new residence for the Medical Superin- 
tendent. The sum of £26,100 will be 
repayable to the Treasury in 20 years 
with interest at the rate of 3} per cent. 
per annum ; but the Treasury may, under 
the provisions of the Public Works 
Loans Act of last Session, extend the 
time of repayment to a period not ex- 
ceeding 50 years. The Board of Control, 
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who are the authority in this matter, and 
not the Local Government Board, have 
approved of the details of the scheme for 
the additions and improvements now 
being carried out. 


ALLEGED “CORKAGE” AT TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTELS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether his attention has been 
drawn to the practice of certain so-called 
temperance hotels of admitting visitors 
with their own supply of alcohol, and 
charging corkage ; and whether this 
practice renders such hotels liable to the 
publican’s licence ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The answer to the question is in the 
negative. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE IRISH 
LAND ACTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Will the Chief Secretary for Ireland state 
when he proposes to move the appoiut- 
ment of the Select Committee on the 
working of thé Irish Land Acts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am quite ready 
to move the appointment of the Select 
Committee at any moment. ‘There is no 
difficulty on this side of the House, but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, I understand, 
wish to have a discussion on the nomina- 
tion of the Committee. I am not with- 
out hopes, however, that I may so alter 
the form that the hon. Members opposite 
will assent to it without discussion. I 
hope to be in a position to make a further 
statement to-morrow. 


THE BUDGET. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : May I ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he can name a day 
for making the Budget Statement ? 

Sirk W. HARCOURT : [hope at pre- 
sent to be able to introduce it on the 
16th of this month. I cannot, however, 
say definitely. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I see 
the Army (Annual) Bill is down in the 
Orders after Report of Supply. Is it 
intended to bring it on to-night ? J under- 
stand the opposition to the Second Read- 
ing was withdrawn on the understanding 
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Standing Committee 


that Committee should be taken at a 
reasonable hour before midnight ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not apprehend there is any chance 
of its being taken to-night. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Thomas Shaw, esquire, for the Hawick 
District of Burghs. 


Harold John Tennant, esquire, for the 
County of Berwick. 


Arthur Charles Humphreys Owen, 
esquire, for the County of Montgomery. 


MOTIONS, 


LAW LIBRARY, FOUR COURTS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Mr. J. MORLEY, in asking for leave 
to bring in a Bill to authorise an advance 
out of the general fund of moneys be- 
longing to suitors of the Supreme Court 
in Ireland for the purposes of the 
Library used by the Bar of Ireland at 
the Four Courts, Dublin, said : I think a 
few sentences from me will be sufficient 
to indicate the object of the Bill which I 
have now to ask the House to give me 
leave to bring in. It is to authorise an 
advance out of the Suitors’ Fund of the 
Supreme Court in Ireland of a sufficient 
sum for the purpose of altering and im- 
proving the Library of the Four Courts 
in Dublin for the use of the Bar in Ire- 
land. It is an object which everybody 
in Ireland desires to see fulfilled. It has 
been found that the present Library of 
the Four Courts is inadequate, both in 
ventilation and otherwise, and it is 
necessary to make arrangements for im- 
proving the Library. All the parties in- 
terested are agreed on this subject. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Would 
the right hon. Gentleman kindly say 
what sum it is proposed to advance ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My hon. Friend 


will allow me to postpone stating the 
exact figure. The Bill will be printed 


in the course of to-morrow or next day, 
and there are some details to be settled 
with the Treasury. 
large sum. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Is_ it 


money ? 


Mr. Hanbury 


It is not a very 


public 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : It is from the 
Suitors’ Fund, which is a fund derived 
from money paid in on account of actions 
and not disbursed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
authorise an advance out of the genera] fund of 
moneys belonging to suitors of the Supreme 
Court in Ireland for the purposes of the Library 
used by the Bar of Ireland at the Four Courts, 
Dublin.” —( Mr. J. Morley.) 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. J. 
Morley and Sir J. T. Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 131.] 


STANDING COMMITTEE (SCOTLAND). 
RESOLUTION, 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) rose to move— 

“That, in addition to the two Standing 
Committees appointed, under Standing Order 
No. 47, a Standing Committee shall be appointed 
for the consideration of all Bills relating ex- 
clusively to Scotland which may, by order of 
the House, be committed to them, and that the 
provisions of Standing Order No. 47 shall apply 
to the said Standing Committee ; that the said 
Standing Committee do consist of all the Mem- 
bers representing Scottish constituencies, to- 
gether with 15 other Members, to be nominated 
by the Committee of Selection, who shall have 
power from time to time to discharge the Mem- 
bers so nominated by them, and to appoint 
others in substitution for those discharged ; 
that Standing Orders No. 49 and 50 do apply 
to the said Standing Committee.” 

He said: I beg to propose this Resolution 
the considerations in connection with 
which are so bound up with the daily ex- 
periences of hon. Members in the proceed- 
ings of this House and the effect of those 
proceedings upon the progress of Scoteh 
legislation that I think a plain and brief 
statement of the requirements and facts 
upon which it is founded will best show 
what I believe to be the strength of the 
case which I propose to lay before the 
House. When one brings forward a 
proposal to this effect it is necessary to 
prove three things—first, that the exist- 
ing state of things imperatively demands 
a remedy; secondly, that the remedy 
proposed will be efficacious, and that the 
dangers and difficulties which it brings 
with it do not approach in gravity to 
those which it removes; and, thirdly, 
that the informed public opinion of those 
who are most interested in the question 
is in favour of the change, or, at any 
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rate, in the same direction. If I can 
make good these propositions it only 
remains that the Government should be 
ready to go through with this change, 
and on that point I can assure the House 
that nothing will be wanting. We do 
not regard this as a partisan measure. We 
look upon it as a practical and business- 
like measure for getting more time for the 
Public Business of the House, and for 
doing justice to a great class of 
Members whose interests have had scant 
justice done them in the past. And we 
put it forward as a proposal for dealing 
with a state of things which must be 
dealt with decisively and at once. If 
anyone doubts that the present state of 
things must be altered, it is not the Scot- 
tish Members. They know how the 
business of their country has. been left 
undone. They know the value of the 
time which is due to Scotland, and of 
which they get such a scanty share. I 
have often thought that the worst effect of 
the faulty custom of business to which 
men have become accustomed is that it 
lowers their standard from what is pos- 
sible and what ought to be done; and I 
am quite certain that hon. Members who 
are not Scottish Members do not realise 
the plight in which Scottish Members 
are—not only are in this, but have been 
in all Parliaments. I am sure Scottish 
Members have been told in many a Ses- 
sion before this—and it is a very common 
thing to be told—* Oh, yes; you have 
no important Scottish Bill this Session ; 
you had none last Session ; but the Ses- 
sion before last you had such and such a 
Bill.” Now, is it not in itself an abuse of 
very great magnitude that 70 busy men, the 
Representatives of a certain country, 
should come to Parliament, and only 
every other year be able to do important 
business about the country which they 
represent ? If that was the case in any 
other trade or calling than that of a 
Member of Parliament, we should say it 
was a state of things which absolutely 
required to be remedied. Whoever is 
satisfied with this state of things, it is not 
the Scottish Members. The Scottish 
Members have taken every opportanity 
which they could to testify their dissatis- 
faction. In this Parliament they have 
only had one such opportunity, and then 
the hon. Member for: Caithness moved— 


* “That, in consequence of the pressure of 


-Public Business and the failure of this House 
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to deal with Scottish affairs in accordance with 
the wishes of the Scottish people, it is desirable 
to devolve on a Scottish Legislature all matters 
exclusively relating to Scotland.” 


Now, this expression of the grievance of 
Scotsmen is very strong; the remedy 
proposed is very strong ; and Scottish 
Members voted in favour of that 
Resolution by two to one; whilst I 
believe that there were many who 
agreed with the preamble of that 
Resolution who only differed from the 
conclusion about Home Rule. If the 
Resolution had been plainly put to the 
House I believe that almost every Scots- 
man would have voted for it. But it 
may be said that this is a temporary 
feeling in this Parliament. What was 
the feeling of the Scottish Members in 
the last Parliament about Scottish busi- 
ness? That was a Parliament when 
there were fewer Members who belonged 
to that Party to which we on this side 
for the most part belong. It was a 
Parliament which was very heavily 
worked, but less overburdened than this 
Parliament ; and Scottish opinion was 
that Scotsmen ought to manage their 
own business much more in their own 
fashion, and with a greater command of 
public time. In May, 1889, a Scottish 
Local Government Bill was read a second 
time, and it was moved that it should be 
sent to a Committee of the whole House. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Leeds 
moved that, instead of sending it to a 
Committee of the whole House, it should 
be sent to a Select Committee com- 
posed of all the Scottish Representa- 
tives and of 30 other Members to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. Thirty-five Scottish Members 
voted for this Resolution and 15 against. 
In 1890 the Scottish Burghs Police 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
and then my hon. Friend the Member 
for Dundee, now Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, moved that it should be re- 
ferred to a Committee consisting of 
Members representing Scottish constitu- 
encies. On that occasion 31 Scottish 
Members voted for the Resolution and 13 
against; and in the same Parliament 
the Resolution which I am now moving 
was moved very much in the same shape, 
and 30 Scottish Members to 16 voted in 
favour of it. The Scottish feeling, 
therefore, is permanent ; it was the same 
in the last Parliament as it is in this 
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Parliament, only in those days the 
Ministry, for reasons which I do not 
criticise for a moment, invited the great 
majority of Members to go counter to the 
wishes of the Scottish Members. That 
is not the course we take to-night. We 
offer the Scottish Members a proposal 
for enabling them, at one of the most 
important periods of process in the 
manufacture of their Bills, to have those 
Bills moulded in accordance with Scot- 
tish opinion ; and as far as we can in- 
fluence and devise Euglish, Welsh, and 
Irish Members, we shall ask them not to 
thwart the Scottish Members, but to 
assist them in obtaining what we 
know to be the wish and what we 
believe to be the interest of Scotland. 
If hon. Members for other parts 
of the country will look at this matter 
calmly they will see that it is in the 
interest of the whole House, and not of 
Scotland alone, that this proposal is 
brought forward. The Parish Councils 
Bill for Scotland, according to all the 
Rules which govern the sequence of 
business in this House, is a debt to Scot- 
land which must be paid out of the 
general time of the House. The Scottish 
Parish Councils Bill raises as many 
important questions as the English Bill 
—questions as thoroughly understood by 
Scotland’s Representatives, and exciting 
quite as great interest in Scotland as the 
English provisions did in England. The 
English Parish Councils Bill took 42 
days of the time of the House in Com- 
mittee. How long will the Scottish 
Parish Councils Bill take? I think it is 
not an exaggeration to say that 15 or 16 
days are the very least that Scottish 
Members will have to demand from the 
general time of the House for the pur- 
pose of passing the Parish Councils 
Bill through Committee ; and the Parish 
Councils Billis only the first of a good many 
items and measures which are due to Scot- 
land. Scotland has a very large population. 
It is a country very highly organised, and, 
therefore, dependent to a remarkable 
degree upon legislation for the free 
working of its administrative machinery 
and for its social and commercial progress. 
I do not think it is too much to say that 
not a week passes but some Scottish 
Local Body that thoroughly understands 
its business comes to the Scottish Office 
and asks that some statute passed in 
former years should be altered in an im- 
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portant particular, and saying that with- 
out this alteration the Statute will not 
work. The Burgh Police Act is one in 
which many alterations have been pro- 
posed. Then there are the private 
Members. This year the Scottish 
Members have not been. very fortunate 
in the Ballot ; and yet I already see on 
the Table of the House at least eight 
very important Scottish Bills, and I know 
that a good many more are in prepara- 
tion. It requires almost endless patience 
and perseverance, and it requires almost 
humiliating appeals to the indulgence of 
English Members, to get one of those 
Bills occasionally passed between 12 
and 1 o’clock in the morning. This 
proposal, therefore, to obtain time 
which is not taken from the gene- 
ral time of the House is a_pro- 
posal for the advantage of Scotland 
indeed, but likewise greatly to the ad- 
vantage of England and the rest of the 
Kingdom. I see that there are certain 
signs on the Order Book. -One hon. 
Member, who agrees, I fancy, with this 
general proposal, thinks it does not go 
farenough. We are asking the House 
to take a new step, and therefore it is 
better and wiser to proceed on the old 
lines where they have been found effi- 
cient. We have followed carefully the 
old proposals with regard to Grand 
Committees. The number of Members 
proposed on this Grand Committee is 
almost the same; the quorum is the 
same; the Members who are not Scot- 
tish Members are to be selected by the 
same impartial body, and the Chairman 
is to be chosen by the same method from 
the experience, almost professional, of 
the Chairmen’s Panel. In all respects 
the proposal is on the old model except 
in the business that is referred to the 
Committee and in the number of Mem- 
bers specially interested in the business, 
who are greatly increased in proportion. 
And, now, Sir, we place all the Scottish 
Members on this Committee. If you 
cannot put all the Members from Scot- 
land on the Committee, I think you 
might as well leave it alone for a very 
obvious! reason. If 30 or 40 Members 
were excluded, and if they know that 
business intimately connected with the 
country they represented was done in 
their absence, then the whole of: the 
business would have to be done over 
again in the House, which would not be 
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the case if this proposal is adopted. I 
remember that we have often been told 
that the Grand Committee ought to be 
the microcosm of the House in Com- 
mittee of the whole House. This is the 
great argument I advance for the Com- 
mittee which we propose to set up. 
This Scotch Grand Committee will not 
ouly be a sort of microcosm of the House 
in Committee of the whole House on 
Scotch business ; it will be the House in 
Committee on Scotch business itself. 
What is the House in Committee on 
Scotch business? Before that Com- 
mittee has gone on 10 minutes all the 
Members except the Scotch Members 
have left the House. No one but a 
Scotch Member speaks ; no one listens— 
[ Opposition laughter ]|—but ScotchMem- 
bers. But I am sorry to say that the Mem- 
bers who are in the precincts of the House 
come in to vote. Nothing is more striking 
—it is one of the best-known phenomena 
of Parliamentary life—the indifference 
which English Members show to the de- 
tails of Scotch Debates. Ido not care 
much for the amusement which I have 
caused amongst hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
for I am speaking’ now to Scotch Mem- 
bers, who know that what I am saying is 
the fact, and who have felt it long. 
This indifference of English Members is 
very remarkable ; and if you read the 
London correspondents’ writing in the 
English provincial papers, you will see 
that they seem to grudge the time given 
toa Scotch Debate on Scotch business. 
Anyone who will read the English news- 
papers the day after a Scotch Debate 
on a Scotch question will see that what 
I say is precisely true. But Scotland is 
quite unconcerned at this indifference of 
Englishmen, if only Scotchmen are to be 
allowed to do tieir business in their own 
manner and at their own time. In Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Scotch 
business you have every possible disad- 
vantage, and you have not the great 
advantage which the proposal before the 
House will give—that in this Scotch 
Grand Committee you will get the 
opinion of Scotland. This proposal will 
enable you at a most important stage in 
each Scotch Bill to get the real opinion 
of Scotland ; and my belief is that, in 9 
cases out of 10, or 19 cases out of 
20, Parliament will be only too glad to 
know what Scotland thinks, and will 
endorse its ascertained opinion. I have 
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shown that the present state of things 
requires a remedy, and I have shown that 
this remedy, whatever else it will be, 
will be efficacious. I have shown also 
that the Scotch Members desire it. I 
will now refer to the question whether 
the evils and objections of this proposal 
outweigh the advantages. What are the 
dangers and disadvantages of this pro- 
posal? Are they dangers to the Empire 
or to the Kingdom at large? No Im- 
perial question can possibly come on 
before this Scotch Committee. No 
question that can seriously affect any 
other part of the Kingdom directly can 
come before this Committee either. I 
shall soon introduce the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Scotland, which will effect 
very large changes in all departments of 
Scotch life. I speak quite sincerely and 
honestly when I say that there is abso- 
lutely nothing in that Bill which can 
affect England, Ireland, or Wales, except 
as far as England, Wales, and Ireland 
are affected by the increased or diminished 
prosperity and content of Scotland. If 
anything is brought forward which 
touches other parts of the Kingdom the 
Chairman will rule it out of order, and 
if anything is brought forward which can 
injure the interests of other parts 
of the Kingdom there will be Members 
from other parts of the Kingdom 
to know what is being done in the Com- 
mittee and to bring it before the atten- 
tion of the House afterwards, and I 
venture to say that the House will take 
very sharp notice of it. But I believe 
the danger to be absolutely illusory. 
We are making a machinery which is to 
be worked by men of sense. And 
Scotch Members are men of sense. They 
know that this Scotch Grand Committee 
would not be worth a single Session’s 
purchase if its Members used it to 
meddle with the affairs of other parts of 
the country. I suppose that the main 
argument which will be brought against 
this proposal will be the argument which 
was put forward—not at great length, 
but with great animation—by the right 
hon. Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in the course of last month, 
There was one particular sentence in that 
speech to which I wish to refer, and the 
right hon. Gentleman will admit that it 
is the cardinal sentence. He said— 


“It would be utterly unfair to English 
interests that, while the English were to have 
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no voice in the framing of Scotch measures, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen should determine the 
form in which English measures were to be 


passed, 


But are the English to have no voice in 
the framing of Scotch measures? First 
of all, leave has to be obtained to intro- 
duce the Bill, and with a contentious 
measure that is a serious stage. Then 
the House as a whole must approve or 
reject the principle of the Bill on the 
Second Reading, and in full House In- 
structions will be moved on going into 
Committee. Aftewards the House will 
revise the work of the Committee on the 
Report stage, with the Speaker in the 
Chair, and consider the measure in its 
final shape on the Third Reading. With- 
out the concurrence of the English 
majority, over and over again given, no 
Scotch measure can possibly become law; 
and we do not endeavour to get the con- 
currence of that majority by any Parlia- 
mentary device. But we expect to get 
a very favourable hearing from the 
majority of the House when they find 
out what the Scotch opinion is on Scotch 
measures, and we believe that the House 
will treat that opinion with great respect. 
England, therefore, will have a voice in 
Scotch business ; and what is the extent 
to which Scotchmen will interfere with 
English business? By far the most of 
the measures which are discussed in Com- 
mittee of the whole House are not English 
measures in the sense that they are mea- 
sures peculiarly for England alone. Elec- 
torate Bills, trade Bills, agricultural Bills, 
Bills affecting the factory laws, India, the 
Colonies, the Army and the Navy—in all 
these Scotland has as much interest as 
England. That is one class of the Bills 
in which Scotchmen will have a voice. 
Then there are the English Bills 
which go to Grand Committees, 
and I venture to say that the 
number of these will be considerably 
increased, because when purely Scotch 
Bills are referred to this Scotch Grand 
Committee the time which Scotch busi- 
ness now takes before Grand Committees 
will be saved, and there will be more time 
for referring English Bills to the other 
Grand Committees. What are these 
Grand Committees? When English 
business comes before them they are 
almost completely English bodies. Even 
when Scotch business comes before a 
Grand Committee and 15 extra Scotch- 
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men are put on, the English Members 
still have a very large majority. Now, 
when a Scotch Bill comes before this 
Grand Committee which we propose 
there will be a very large majority of 
Scotch Members. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks us whether England is 
to have reciprocity. This seems to me 
to be exactly reciprocity. ‘This seems to 
me to be fairness and justice, the proposal 
that a Grand Committee on Scotch busi- 
ness should be managed by a majority of 
Scotch Members, just as English business 
is managed by a majority of English 
Members. I quite admit that something 
still remains, and the benefit of that ad- 
mission it will be cheaper to concede at 
once to the right hon. Gentleman. I 
admit that from time to time a Bill will 
come before the Committee of the whole 
House affecting England, Wales, or Ire- 
land, on which Scotchmen will have a 
vote on the same day that they have 
been disposing of Scotch business with 
only a small infusion of English Mem- 
bers. So far that is an anomaly, but it 
is not sufficiently serious that for the 
sake of it you ought to defeat a scheme 
which I believe to be useful and work- 
manlike ; and I am sure that anomaly 
will not be regarded as a sufficient 
answer to our proposals by that practical 
nation the method of conducting whose 
business we are now discussing. I thank 
the House for the patience with which I 
have been listened to, and I have now, in 
conclusion, a word to say on some non- 
contentious topics. It is the great ad- 
vantage of this proposal that it promotes 
public work without doing an injury to 
any individual. I refer to the problem 
of the private Member, which always 
presents itself when we discuss the pro- 
cedure of this House. This scheme 
makes no demand on the time of the 
private Member, but it gives a great 
value to that time which it does not now 
possess. What method have private 
Members of initiating business of their 
own in this House? They may bring 
forward a Motion on Tuesday or Friday, 
or they may introduce a Bill for Second 
Reading on a Wednesday. But what is 
the use of bringing forward Resolutions 
in favour of legislation and of ripening 
questions for legislation when there is no 
time to legislate? What is the use of 
getting Bills read a second time on # 
Wednesday when there is no public time 
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to pass them through Committee? But 
here you will have a special body to 
facilitate the transaction of special busi- 
ness which, I veuture to say,-in five years 
will have passed those private Scotch 
Bills best worth passing, and which, if a 
Scotch Member carried a Resolution in 
favour of legislation on a Tuesday or a 
Friday, will give the Government time 
to pass a Bill and carry that Resolution 
into law. Again, we do not push for- 
ward business by suppressing free speech. 
That is an argument which seems to be 
universally popular. Instead of cutting 
short the opportunities of speech we in- 
vite into the sphere of Debate many and 
many a man who now thinks he can best 
promote public business by his silence. 
[Laughter.] I do not see anything to 
laugh at in that. There are many such 
Members in this House, and we hope to 
give them a field in which they canspeak 
by giving them an audience they like, 
and an audience which likes nothing so 
much as substance, point, and brevity. 
The Committee of the whole House is 
very different from what it used to be in 
the old days. I remember very well the 
time when it was a most exceptional 
thing to make a peroration in Committee, 
but now perorations in Committee are 
the commonest things ; and what is a 
more serious reflection is that, if you 
want to go back to the old Committee 
limit of 1¢ minutes for a speech, it is to 
the Grand Committees, and not to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, that you 
must go. My belief is that on this 
Scotch Grand Committee business will 
be done after the good old Scotch 
fashion, which is so well known in 
Scotch Town Councils, County Councils, 
Ecclesiastical Assemblies, and Confer- 
ences of Town and County Local Bodies. 
[An hon. Memper: What is the Scotch 
fashion ?] Ifthe hon. Gentleman wants 
to know what the Scotch fashion of 
doing business is let him ask my hon. 
Friend the Member for Renfrewshire to 
lend him a copy of the proceedings of 
the Conference of County Councils, and 
there he will see in what a short time, 
with what practical argument, and with 
what large divisions the most important 
questions connected with the coming 
Scotch Local Government Bill were 
discussed and settled. This proposal 
is not made for the purpose of 
getting time for the advantage of the 
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Government. I refuse to separate the 
Government from the House on a ques- 
tion of the importance of passing legisla- 
tion. The Government have no more 
interest than the rest of this House in 
carrying good legislation. I believe 
there are two motives that induce hon. 
Members to enter Parliament. One is 
the honourable ambition to take a per- 
sonal part in the business of the nation, 
and the other is a desire to assist in 
passing measures iuto law. | To hon. 
Members who are actuated by these 
motives—and I believe they are an enor- 
mous majority of this House—the pro- 
posal of the Government, if they carefully 
examine it, will, I think, be found ac- 
ceptable. It is a proposal to give Mem- 
bers genuine work of a sort in which 
they are specially interested ; work the 
object of which they see and the con- 
duct of which they can hope to influence. 
It is a proposal, likewise, to enable good 
measures to be carried, which most 
Scotchmen—in some cases almost all 
Scotchmen—desire, but for which under 
the present system no time can be found, 
or will be found, I am afraid, for years 
to come. These are the two main recom- 
mendations of our proposals, and against 
them, in themselves, I do not think any 
man will find anything to say. Objections 
of principle—still more objections of 
precedent and custom—will be found, and 
will, no doubt, be eloquently and forcibly 
put forward agaiust the proposal ; but, 
none the less, the Government, with the 
lenowledge of all that can be said against 
it, confidently recommend the proposal 
to the approbation of Scotland, to the 
sympathy of Members from other parts 
of the Kingdom, and to the judgment of 
the House of Commons. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in addition to the two Standing Com- 
mittees appointed under Standing Order, No. 
47, a8 ing Committee shall be appointed for 
the consideration of all Bills relating exclu- 
sively to Scotland which may, by Order of the 
House, be committed to them, and that the pro- 
visions of Standing Order, No. 47, shall apply 
to the said Standing Committee. 

That the said Standing Committee do consist 
of all the Members representing Scottish con- 
stituencies, together with 15 other Members, to 
be nominated by the Committee of Selection, 
who shall have power from time to time to 
discharge the Members so nominated by them, 
and to appoint others in substitution for those 
discharged. 
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That Standing Orders Nos. 49 and 50 do apply 
to the said Standing Committee.”"—(Sir G. 
Trevelyan.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Mr. Speaker, in almost the closing 
words of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, he informed us that the Govern- 
ment were aware of everything that 
could be said against the proposal which 
he has laid before the House. I confess 
I never should have conjectured that 
from the speech to which we have 
listened. Nothing more amazed me in 
that speech, considering the occasion on 
which it is delivered, than the absolute 
ignorance, apparently, on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he and the 
Government of which he is a Member 
are endeavouring to make a change in 
our procedure which, I do not hesitate to 
say, would revolutionise the practice of 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
either knows, or does not know, of the 
Parliamentary arguments, the arguments 
drawn from Constitutional and Parlia- 
mentary practice, which may be urged 
against this proposal. If he does not 
know of them, what are we to think of a 
Government which allows itself to be 
represented by a Minister who, on an 
occasion of this sort, puts on one side all 
the really great issues on which we are 
called upon todecide, and occupies our time 
with a discussion, not unimportant in its 
proper place, of the precise opportunities 
which Scotch Members have of delighting 
each other with their own eloquence ? 
What are we to think of him if he did 
not know of these arguments? But, if 
he did know of them—if he had them in 
his mind, and refused to touch upon 
them—what are we to think of the 
guidance given to the House on an im- 
portant occasion like this by those who 
are responsible, after all, for laying be- 
fore us the main considerations on which 
we ought to base our decision? Some 
of the arguments which the right hon. 
Gentleman used I do not think it worth 
while to touch upon. He told us, and I 
gathered from him—and apparently some 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite agreed with him—that he re- 
garded the manner and character of 
Scotch speakers as of so admirable a 
kind—so far above the head of a mere 
English Member—that it would be 
grossly unfair to ask them to perform in 
an empty theatre, or to unsympathetic 
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auditors, and that they ought really to 
be collectively relegated to some large 
room neur the grand staircase where 
there would be the perfection of per- 
formances and the most appreciative of 
audiences. Well, Sir, as a Scotchman, 
I protest against this. I love to speak 
to my countrymen, but I do not wish to 
be confined absolutely to them. I prefer 
to lay my views, such as they are, 
before larger and more mixed audiences. 
Though that is not an important argu- 
ment, yet it is almost the most important 
argument which the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave us, except only the argument 
of the neglect, or alleged neglect, of 
Scotch business. I have never concealed 
from the House that with regard to legis- 
lation for Scotland, and also for England 
and Ireland, the machinery of this House 
very often does not supply the means for 
passing measures as quickly as many of 
us desire. There are occasions on which 
this would be a very proper tspic to bring 
before the House, but I venture to say 
it is not a proper topic or argument on 
which we are to be asked, for the first 
time, to introduce this principle of nation- 
ality into our Grand Committees—to 
construct those Committees and to frame 
them in a manner absolutely subversive, 
as I shall show directly, of the imme- 
morial precedents set by this House in 
that matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
asks us what dangers to the Empire 
follow from his plan? I say I do not 
think that any dangers do follow to the 
Empire; but, after all, there are interests 
other than those commonly described as 
Imperial which are very much threatened 
by it, and interests which, in my judg- 
ment, really and truly in strictness de- 
serve the full epithet of being as wide in 
their importance as those affecting the 
whole Empire over which Parliament is 
called upon to rule. For what is the 
issue ? It is the constitution of Parlia- 
ment itself. It is the constitution of the 
most important branch of the Legislature, 
and nothing of that kind can be put off, as 
we have been asked to do to-day by gentle- 
men who think that no argument ought 
to be touched upon in dealing with this 
question except that which concerns 
legislation affecting the northern portion 
of this island. What is the procedure of 
the Government ? Having determined 
apparently to upset our immemorial 
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the whole bearings and results of which 
we can see and understand—not in a 
scheme which applies to England and 
Ireland as well as to Scotland, but in a 
scheme confined to one relatively small 
portion of the 35,000,000 of population 
over whom we directly rule. The 
enormous issues which are really at stake 
are deliberately concealed from us by 
the procedure the Government have 
adopted, and before I sit down I shall 
move an Amendment asking the House 
to refuse altogether to consider these 
piecemeal proposals, and to wait before 
finally approving or, as I hope, finally 
condemning any plan of this sort until 
we see it, in broad and unmistakable 
outlines, logically extended to every por- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and in all 
its bearings clear before us and the 
country. I have complained of many 
omissions made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his speech, but I am glad he made 
one omission. He made no appeal to 


Scotch national sentiment. He told 
us a good deal about Scotch 
business, but of Scotch national 


sentiment he said nothing, and 
in this, I think, he acted well. I, 
Sir, am one of those who have always 
believed that these subordinate patriot- 
isms, if I may use the expression, are a 
most useful element in our public life, 
and I should be the last person in this 
House to say one single word in dis- 
paragement of Scotch patriotism. But 
the right hon. Gentleman has shown 
clearly, by his own speech, that this is 
no question of Scotch patriotism or 
nationality. It is a question of carrying 
through rather more quickly, or rather 
more slowly, a certain amount of Scotch 
legislation. That is the only argument 
upon the one side, whereas on the other 
side there are arguments which I venture 
to lay before the House which ought to 
make it hesitate, not once or twice, but 
many times, before lending itself to any 
device of this description. I should like 
to know when the Party opposite were 
converted to this plan. I see before me 
one of the greatest independent authori- 
ties upon the business of this House, the 
hon. Member for Bedford City. A 
speech of his has just been put into my 
hands, delivered a few years ago—subse- 
quent to the conversion to Home Rule 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite—in which 
this very proposal was discussed, and 
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the Member for Bedford, while advocating 
Grand Committees as a plan for aid- 
ing Scotch legislation, distinctly laid it 
down that if the proposal was that this 
Committee should consist of Scotch 
Members exclusively, or that on the 
Committee the Scotch Members should 
so preponderate in number as to over- 
bear all other opinions, it was a 
bad and a dangerous proposal, and 
would only tend to accentuate the 
differences that might possibly exist 
between the two countries. These were 
words of sense, sobriety, and wisdom, 
and I quote them the more gladly be- 
cause I think I gathered from the atti- 
tude taken by the hon. Gentleman this 
afternoon that he proposes to give us 
some further observations on the same 
topic to-night. I trust those observa- 
tions will be in the same strain. Letus 
consider for one moment what this Com- 
mittee is to be. It is to consist, to begin 
with, of all the Scotch Members, and 
the right hon. Gentleman quietly assumes 
that the mere fact of putting all the 
Scotch Members on the Committee is, 
by that process alone, an adequate 
method of representing Scotch opinion 
upon the details of local legislation. I 
deny that proposition altogether. I 
traverse it; I differ from it in foto. 
Why are Scotch Members elected by 
their various constituencies ? Are they 
elected simply and solely because of 
their views on such legislation as is 
described in this Resolution—“ Resolu- 
tion solely relating to Scotland” ? They 
are nothing of the kind; they are elected 
as part of the general system. They are 
elected in reference to an Imperial Par- 
liament, in which Parties have a certain 
balance, and in which the various 
Parties have a certain policy. And if 
you were to grant Home Rule to Scot- 
land to-morrow, as some gentlemen 
desire ; if you were really to have in that 
country a separate Legislature—which 
Heaven forbid !—do you imagine for one 
moment that the representation in that 
separate Legislature would follow the 
lines adopted by the Scotch consti- 
tuencies when they are sending Members 
to the Imperial Parliament? Clearly it 
would not. The most elementary student 
in Constitutional Government knows that 
it would not. When I am told Scotland 
thinks this or that, all I know is that 
gentlemen have been sent here to sup- 
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port one or other of the great Parties in 
the State, that Scotland may be taken to 
uphold these Parties in proportion as it 
sends Members to support one Party or 
the other. In that sense they represent 
Scotch opinion. Bat to tell me that they 
hold this or that opinion upon a sub- 
clause in a Parish Councils Bill, and there- 
fore that is the voice of Scotland upon 
it, is to talk nonsense, and nonsense to 
which I absolutely decline to listen. The 
truth is, that upon a large number of 
these questions Scotch Members are no 
more experts—indeed, are not so great 
experts as a large number of English 
Members. What special qualification for 
dealing with the details of a County 
Council Bill applying practically solely 
to the rural districts has a gentleman 
who, so far as we know at all events, 
represents a strictly urban constituency, 
and that alone? Why, he has none. 
Again, what special qualification has 
a Member representing the High- 
lands for dealing with the problems of 
the Lowlands? The Lowlands of Scot- 
land, agriculturally speaking, are incom- 

rably nearer in all their conditions of 
ife to the North of England than to the 
Highlands, and if you want expert 
opinion you had better travel to North- 
umberland or Cumberland rather than to 
Inverness-shire or Ross-shire. Does any- 
body doubt that? If so, he is not 
qualified to talk about Scotland. But, 
after all, I decline to consider this ques- 
tion as a Scotch question in the sense 
in which the right hon. Gentleman con- 
siders it. To begin with, is there such a 
thing as a Bill relating exclusively to 
Scotland ? There is no such thing. The 
idea that we can legislate either for Ire- 
land, or Scotland, cr Wales, or England, 
and that that legislation passed for these 
countries does not react upon the other 
countries, is a fantastic absurdity. That 
is why I think Scotchmen as Scotch- 
men, and having in view the legislation 
of their own country, should resist this 
proposal. It must, if you carry it, be 
followed in the long run by a similar 
proposal for England ; and if Scotland is 
to be excluded from her share of legis- 
lating for England, the result will be 
that Scotland will not have a greater but 
a lesser power over the legislation not 
merely of the United Kingdom, but of 
Scotland itself, than she possesses at the 
present moment. Therefore, in the in- 
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terests of Scotchmen desiring to legislate 
for their own country, I protest against 
this scheme. But Scotchmen have an 
even deeper interest than the mere legis- 
lating for their own country. he 
greatest interest of Scotland is the 
greatness of the House of Commons, 
The greatest interest that Scotchmen 
can have is the ancient traditions of this 
House ; and if you destroy them in the 
pretended interests of Scotland, then 
depend upon it a judicial revenge at no 
distant date will come upon you, and 
you will find Scotchmen excluded from 
their fair share of their inheritance of 
the legislation for these Three Kingdoms. 
I should like for a moment to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what on earth he 
means by saying that in the proposed 
Grand Committee the ancient Rules go- 
verning Grand Committees have heen 
carefully followed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman evidently has not made himself 
acquainted with the method in which 
Grand Committees are constituted. I will 
endeavour to enlighten him. The mode 
by which Grand Committees are formed 
is this: An endeavour is made by those 
responsible for the selection of the original 
members of these Committees and of the 
added members to make the Committee 
as a whole the most perfect reflex possible 
of the constitution of this House, sofar as 
regards the great Parties into which this 
House is divided. That is the principle 
which has governed not merely the con- 
stitution of Grand Committees, but all 
Committees, and, as I shall show, it is 
not merely the traditional practice, but a 
practice absolutely necessary if we are to 
maintain Governmental responsibility in 
matters of-legislation. Now, what is the 
proposal of the Government—a proposal 
made without a word of explanation and 
without giving the House the slightest 
hint that they were initiating any new 
policy ? As I understand, they mean to 
put every Scotch Member upon the Com- 
mittee. There are 72 Scotch Members, 
49 or 50 of whom are supporters of the 
Government, and 22 or 23 opposed to 
them. I may be allowed, perhaps, to 
state in passing that that distribution of 
Members by no means represents the dis- 
tribution of opinion politically in Scot- 
land. In fact, it has no resemblance to 
it whatever, for whereas the relation of 
Scotch Members in this House is as be- 
tween 22 to 50 or 23 and 49, I believe 
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the actual votes cast in favour of the 
two Parties respectively is as nearly as 
possible equal; and if these 72 were 
divided according to the votes of the con- 
stituencies, and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had no advantage from the method 
in which the seats are divided, the 
Members on this side of the House, 
instead of numbering 23, would number 
nearly one-half of the whole 72, But 
I only make that remark in passing, 
because I am quite ready to take for the 
purposes of the argument the present 
representation of Scotland in this House. 
To the 72 Scotch Members you propose to 
add 15, making your total up to 87. And I 
presume the Committee of Selection, in 
choosing the 15, would follow the 
immemorial principle of giving the Go- 
vernment eight and the Opposition seven. 
That would give the Government 57 and 
the Opposition 30 Members on the Com- 
mittee. Is that the proportion between 
the two Parties inthe House? Can you 
describe a Committee in which the 
Parties are divided in the proportion of 
57 to 30 as having the slightest re- 
semblance to « House of 670 Members, 
in which the majority of the Govern- 
ment is not so great as it would be in 
the Grand Committee? Why, a more 
shameless proposal surely was never 
made. To listen to the right bon. 
Gentleman they were carrying on the 
ancient traditions of Grand Committees ; 
but we find, when we look into the 
figures, that it is only a concealed dodge 
for giving the Government in the Com- 
mittee stage of Scotch Bills a power 
which they have not got and cannot get 
in the House of Commons as at present 
constituted or as it is likely, as far as I 
can judge, to be constituted in the future. 
I do not know what answer the Govern- 
ment will give to that ; but one thing is 
perfectly clear, that this circumstance to 
which I have called your attention. is 
alone sufficient to upset the Government 
scheme, because if you once admit it 
you will never again be able to apply 
the immemorial principle on which we 
form our Committees, and never again 
will a Committee, Grand or Select, be a 
reflection of opinion in this House. But 
that is not the conclusion of the case 
against the Government proposal. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not in his 
Speech mention Ireland. He mentioned 
England very perfunctorily, but Ireland 
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not at all. After all, England and Ire- 
land are portions of the United Kingdom,,. 
and when you are introduciag a new and 
revolutionary scheme for dealing with 
the legislation of one part of the United 
Kingdom the least you can do is to tell 
us how your scheme will operate when 
by an inevitable logical process it is 
extended to other parts of the Kingdom 
also. Well, I take the case of Ireland 
first. Do you mean to extend this plan 
to Ireland? Is that your intention ? 
It appears to me that the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman could have 
been made word for word in favour of 
the application of such a plan to the 
case of Ireland, except that I suppose he 
would not have uttered a long and elo- 
quent eulogy upon the brevity of Irish 
speaking. With that single exception 
there is no argument brought before us by 
the right hon. Gentleman which would not 
justify a precisely similar scheme if 
applied to Ireland. Well, then are you 
prepared to apply it to Ireland? I can 
only tell you that if you do a more 
chaotic condition of Irish legislation than 
that into which you will undoubtedly 
plunge can hardly be conceived. Hon. 
Members opposite may affect to think 
that that can only happev when a 
Unionist Government is in Office, and that 
if a Government of Liberal complexion 
holds the reins of power there will be 
harmony, and that nothing will be done 
in the Grand Committee by the majority 
of Members representing Irish constitu- 
encies to which the Government could 
object. But everybody knows that that 
is not the case. Everybody knows that, 
whilst hon. Gentlemen opposite may be 
perfectly prepared to wash their hands of 
Ireland and to allow Irishmen to cut their 
own throats in their own way in their own 
country, they would not allow Irishmen in 
this Honse to use this House for purposes 
which they knew to be unjust. There- 
fore, I believe that the Government will 
never dare to extend this plan to Ireland, 
although they think it can be safely ex- 
tended to Scotland. But, after all, the 
case of Ireland is not so important or so 
serious as the case of England. The 
case of England was alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but it does not 
appear to us that he really understood the 
difficulty, which he certaiuly failed to sur- 
mount. I will take a concrete case. I 
will take the case of the Bill to which 
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the right hon. Gentleman referred, the 
Scotch Parish Councils Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to hand over 
his Parish Councils Bill for Scotland to his 
new Grand Committee, and in that Grand 
Committee Scotchmen as Scotchmen and 
Home Rulers as Home Rulers will have 
it all their own way and will be able to 
do exactly what they liked with the Bill. 
Now, consider what happened in the case 
of England. You brought forward a 
Parish Councils Bill for England, but 
you did not send it toa Grand Committee 
composed of Englishmen with a small 
pruportion of Scotchmen and Irishmen 
added. If you had done so a very 
different Bill would have emerged from 
the Committee to the one which you 
have lately passed into law, and I want 
to know whether you think that unequal 
treatment of that kind will be acquiesced 
in indefinitely by England? I speak 
uvon this point as a Scotchman, and I 
say that no greater danger menaces the 
political interests of Scotland than the 
danger that by our insane action we may 
arouse England to a sense that she is an 
oppressed nationality, and compel her to 
use the power which she undoubtedly 
possesses to exclude from all share in 
her affairs those who do not happen to 
live within her borders. Then I should 
like the Government to consider this 
question of England from another point 
of view. The whole system of Con- 
stitutional government as developed in 
modern times is this :—A certain number 
of gentlemen are selected by the Crown 
who have the confidence of a majority 
of this House, and upon those gentle- 
men is thrown the burden not 
merely of administering the Army, 
the Navy, and all the Public Offices 
from day to day, but of directing and 
guiding the course of our legislation ; 
and if you take away from the re- 
sponsible Government of the day the 
power of directing our legislation you 
strip them of half their functions. What 
would be the position of a Government 
if there were an English Grand Com- 
mittee of which they did not happen to 
possess the confidence? The Govern- 
ment will read a Bill a second time by 
the aid of their small Party majority. 
They will then send it to the English 
Grand Committee, and that Committee 
will deal with it as it thinks fit, and will 
then send it back to the House very likely 
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in a strangely different guise from that in 
which it was originally presented. The 
unfortunate Ministerial author of the 
measure, beaten time after time in the 
Grand Committee, will have either to 
drop the Bill, to accept it as it is, or to 
reverse on the Report stage everything 
done in the Grand Committee. Of 
these three possible alternatives which 
is the one the Government would desire ? 
Would they like to have to fight on the 
Report stage a Bill of which they dis- 
approve ; would they prefer to drop their 
favourite measures rather than see them 
passed, or would they reverse on the 
Report stage everything done in the Com- 
mittee stage, having before them the 
certain conclusion that they would be 
told on every platform throughout Eng- 
land that they had gone against the 
declared wishes of the English people as 
expressed in the Grand Committee. I say 
their position would be intolerable, and 
that Government would no more trust a 
plan by which they would hand over their 
English legislation to a Grand Com- 
mittee than they would dare, for ex- 
ample, to carry into effect many of the 
reforms which are so glibly advocated 
on platforms during bye-elections. I 
wish the Government would explain to us 
on what principle they mean to refuse 
this boon to England, and if they do not 
mean to refuse it, how they mean to 
carry on the Government with the Grand 
Committee system applicable to Eng- 
land. They are in this absolute dilemma: 
Give this to Scotland and refuse it to 
England, and you will make every Eng- 
lishman and every English Member feel 
that he is not allowed to legislate for his 
own country as Scotchmen are allowed 
to legislate for their country. Grant 
it to England, and you make legislation 
by a responsible Government an absurdity 
whenever a Government happens to be 
in Office which does not command a 
majority of English votes. I have often 
thought of this question, and have asked 
myself how that dilemma is to be avoided. 
Never have I found anybody who could 
tell me a method of avoiding it, nor have 
I ever myself been able to devise any 
such method. I do net know that it is 
necessary for me to add anything to the 
arguments which I have endeavoured to 
address to the question—in that respect 
breaking away from the example set me 
by the right hon. Gentleman; but I 
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think, if the House realises that one 
consequence of this must be as regards 
Scotland that in every case in which 
the House reverses the decision of 
the Scotch Grand Committee you 
will embitter Scotch feeling, and that 
you will give occasion for friction be- 
tween the two countries which does not 
exist at the present time; if you reflect 
on that in the first place—if you reflect, in 
the second place, that this scheme of ap- 
pointing a Grand Committee is nothing 
more than a device by means of which 
the Government are to obtain an influence 
over the Committee stage of Scotch Bills 
outside the walls of this Chamber which 
they never could obtain inside it ; if you 
reflect that this is an absolute departure 
from every tradition that has hitherto 
guided this House in framing these Com- 
mittees; if you reflect that this is an 
outrage upon England if you do not extend 
this privilege to her, but the destruction 
in this House if you do extend it to her 
of Parliamentary Government by a re- 
sponsible Minister in this House ; if you 
reflect, as I am bound as a Scotchman to 
reflect, that these sham gifts to my 
country are necessarily but the prelude 
to depriving her, as I think, of some of 
her most valuable political privileges ; 
and if, lastly, you remember that it is a 
change which goes to the very root of 
our whole Parliamentary system, which 
has not been proposed as an organic 
scheme, has not been laid before us with 
all its logical consequences, has not been 
presented to our judgment in a form 
in which we can finally decide upon 
it,, then I think you will agree 
with me that we ought absolutely to 
decline to consider for one instant a pro- 
posal which, if made at all, must be pre- 
sented to us in a very different guise and 
a very different speech to that which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made. As 
embodying, not indeed my views upon 
the broad principles involved—those I 
have endeavoured to state in my speech 
—but, as involving my views upon the 
procedure of the Government in this 
matter, I beg now to ask the House to 
accept the words of an Amendment to 
the Motion of the right bon. Gentleman 
which I have placed, Mr. Speaker, in 
your hands. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question,’ in order to add the words— 
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“This House, declines to sanction, in re- 
gard to Bills relating to one portion only of 
the United Kingdom, any plan by which the 
ancient practice as to the constitution of Com- 
mittees of this House shall be fundamentally 
altered until it has had an opportunity of pres 
nouncing upon a general scheme which shall 
extend a like treatment to Bills relating to each 
of the other portions of the United Kingdom.” 
—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘in addition to the two Standing Com- 
mittees appointed under Standing Order, 
No. 47” stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) said, that 
in rising to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had last spoken, he did not for 
& moment suppose that he could meet 
him on equal terms in argument, and his 
only excuse for taking the course he had, 
perhaps rashly, taken was because he 
thought it desirable this question should 
not be discussed entirely by means of one 
of those oratorical duels between the 
Front Benches which were the subject 
of such general admiration and instruc- 
tion to them, but which sometimes pre- 
vented the views of an independent 
Member being heard. He wondered, in 
listening to the eloquent speech of the 
right hon, Gentleman, in which he 
described the proposal made by the 
Secretary for Scotland as subverting the 
ancient traditions of this House, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had in his mind 
the remembrance that a similar proposal, 
not applied to Scotland but Ireland, had 
been made many years ago by Mr. John 
Bright, who was not distinguished by a 
rash desire to subvert the ancient 
traditions either of this House or of the 
British Constitution ? The right hon, 
Gentleman told them that as a Scotch- 
man—apnd he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of living Seotchmen—much as 
he enjoyed addressing his countrymeu he 
did not desire to be confined to that privi- 
lege, but that he desired a larger and 
more varied audience than he would have 
under this proposal. In the first place, 
the right hon. Gentleman did not number 
among his many distinctions that of 
being a Scottish Member, therefore his’ 
privileges were not attacked in this 
Motion ; and, in the second place, if he 
were, and thought fit in pursuance of his 
duty to take part in the proceedings of 
the Standing Committee, that would not 
prevent him or any Member of that Com- ~ 
mittee from afterwards taking partin the , 
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proceedings of the whole House. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that Scottish 
Members were not elected by their con- 
stituencies solely to deal with Scottish 
questions. No, but they were elected in 
the first instance to deal with Scottish 
questions. If he might venture upon a 
general criticism of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman he should point out 
that he had treated the whole question 
as regarded these Committees from a 
Party point of view. He seemed to 
assume that any Scotch Bill sent toa 
Committee of Scottish Members would 
divide them, as they were divided now, on 
great principles in this House. He (Mr. 
Paul) did not believe that would be the 
result. His own experience had been 
very small, but he did sit upon a Stand- 
ing Commiltee which dealt with a 
Scottish measure—the Fatal Accidents 
Inquiry Bill. He and other Scottish 
Members took a great interest in that 
Bill, and hedid not find on the Committee 
that they were divided in accordance with 
their opinions on Home Rule for Ireland 
or Home Rule for Scotland. And was 
the Scottish Local Government Bill a 
measure which would naturally divide 
the Scottish Memters in accordance with 
Party? No, he believed they would be 
always found voting on it independently, 
and regarding it as a measure on which 
every Scottish Member would endeavour 
to do what was best for the 
national interests, what was best 
for Scotland and the conduct of 
local government in that country, and for 
this purpose alone. The right hon. 
Gentleman said there were Highland 
Members who might not understand the 
position of the Lowlands, and Lowland 
Members who might not understand the 
position of the Highlands. Yes, but 
they would be all there. All parts of 
Scotland would be represented, as all 
parts of the Kingdom were supposed to 
be represented on Standing Committees 
dealing with an English Bill. He was 
told that England had an equal right to 
a Standing Committee on an English 
Bill. He most frankly and fully ad- 
mitted it. He would take the case to 


which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
—the case of the Local Government 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the English Members were out-voted 
by the Members from Scotland and Ire- 
land, and if that, in any case, were so, 
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he (Mr. Paul) must bear part of the re- 
sponsibility, and he bore it very cheer- 
fully ; for what happened when that Bill 
went upto another place? Very consider- 
able alterations were made in it, most 
restrictive alterations going in the same 
direction—but very much further—as the 
Amendments moved from the Opposition 
side in Committee. The House of Com- 
mons rejected all these alterations of the 
slightest importance, and he believed 
that in every single case the rejection 
of these Amendments on a Division 
was supported by an English majority, 
because he knew that gentlemen 
opposite who supported the Lords 
Amendments did not receive the assistance 
of the followers of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, who were 
accustomed to act with them in general 
politics. This, therefore, was not an in- 
stance in which an Act had been altered 
and amended over the heads and against 
the opinion of the majority of English 
Members. He did not believe, in the 
case of Scotland, that that was a real 
danger at all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Secretary for Scotland 
had said nothing about national senti- 
ment. What had national sentiment to 
do with it? This was a matter of busi- 
ness. It was an attempt—the right hon. 
Gentleman thought an unfortunate at- 
tempt—to get Scottish business done 
with greater celerity, not in accordance 
with the views of any one Party in Scot- 
land, but in accordance with the general 
opinion of the Scottish public on matters 
which they understood. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that that (the Liberal) 
side of the House would have an unfair 
preponderance on the Standing Com- 
mittee, because they would have a 
majority of 27. If this Committee was 
appointed, and if the Scottish Local Go- 
vernment Bill were sent to it, there 
would not be aseries of Party Divisions, 
but a series of businesslike discussions. 
Why any English Member should desire 
the privilege of taking part in the details 
of Scottish business he could not con- 
ceive. He was sure he did not regard it 
as any privilege to take part in the details 
of a Bill which purely related to England, 
although it happened to be his own coun- 
try, and he was quite willing to leave it 
to the Representatives of English con- 
stituencies. He would point out, if this 
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man considered unfair, were used for 
purposes which he considered illegitimate, 
it was open to the right hon. Gentleman 
or any Member of his Party to raise any 
question again in this House upon 
Report. He did not believe that would 
be done unreasonably or in small cases ; 
but if there were any reason to sup 

the Standing Committee had abused the 
powers entrusted to it, it would be open 
to anyone to invite the House to reverse 
the decision of the Committee. He sup- 
ported this proposal, not from any Party 
point of view, but because he believed it 
was really a business-like reform, which 
was intended to, and which he was sure 
would conduce to the despatch of 
Scottish business, and he was persuaded 
when it was tried it would be generally 
accepted by public opinion as being, not 
a proposal for subverting the traditions of 
the House of Commons, or any other 
traditions, but a proposal for a reason- 
able, sensible, moderate, and practical 
purpose. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8S.) said, 
that curiously enough his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, who introduced ths proposal, 
was an Englishman representing a 
Scottish constituency; his right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition, who followed him, was. a 
Scotchman representing an English con- 
stituency, whilst the third speaker, the 
Member for South Edinburgh, was an 
Englishman representing a Scottish con- 
stituency. That showed how they 
worked in and in, in regard to nationali- 
ties, and how there ought not to be any 
hard-and-fast line drawn between the 
politics of the three countries. He would 
like to ask his hon. Friend whether he as 
an Englishman so represented South 
Edinburgh, because he was specially 
acquainted with Scottish business ? 
[Mr. Paut: ] endeavour to learn.] At 
the same time he did not think an ap- 
prentice, however willing, was the sort of 
person they ought to employ as an expert 
inimportant business. He congratulated 
the Secretary for Scotland upon the mag- 
nificence of his courage. He could imagine 
no courage greater than for the right hon. 
Gentleman to lay down the proposition that 
this was a non-partisan proposal, and then 
support his statement by proving that his 
own Party were the only people who had 
ever voted for it. Again, the right hon. 
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Gentleman said it was exactly the same 
as the other Grand Committees, and its 
opinion ought to have every possible 
weight, because the talk in the Grand 
Committee was to be an absolute reflex 
of what the talk was in the House. But 
it was the reflex of votes in the House 
itself that they ought to have in the 
Grand Committees. They did not care 
much about the talk, but it was because 
a Report which came from a Grand 
Committee was supported by votes 
which were a reflex of the majority 
of the whole of this House that such 
Reports of Standing Grand Committees 
had so much weight in the House itself. 
The Secretary for Scotland went on to say 
that this Scottish Grand Committee was 
a charming substitute for the gag, and he 
appeared to consider it a magnificent thing 
for the Scottish Members to be able to air 
their eloquence in a Grand Committee, 
instead of being closured and gagged in 
the House of Commons. Possibly that 
might please some people, but it did 
not hold out any special attractions to 
him. This proposal was that the Com- 
mittee should consist of the whole 
of the Scottish Members with 15 ad- 
ditional Members to be added by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. These 15 were added 
no doubt for one of two reasons. In the 
first place, perhaps, to enable Scotchmen 
who sat for English constituencies to take 
part in the deliberations, and to give the 
Scotch Members the benefit of theiradvice 
and experience, because many Scotchmen 
sitting for English constituencies had 
very great experience of Scottish busi- 
ness. But, on the other hand, these 15 
might be added so that a sort of super- 
vision might be exercised over the 
Scotchmen, to see that they acted exactly 
as they ought. He was inclined to think 
that these 15 were, as a matter of fact, to 
be added as a sort of sop to meet the 
scruples of hon. Members, who were very 
well represented by the hon. Member 
for Bedford city. That hon. Gen- 
tleman was pre-eminently qualified to 
speak on this subject from his long 
experience on the Committee of Selection. 
He would ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether the addition of 15 Members, 
most of whom might very possibly be 
Scotchmen, to the Committee of Scottish 
Members numbering 72, would prevent 
the Scottish Members from so prepon- 
derating in numbers as to override all other 
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opinions? Unlessitdid prevent them from 
so preponderating it was, in the opinion 
of the bon. Member for Bedford him- 
self, a bad and dangerous proposal. 
From the time he first had the honour of 
entering the House he had listened very 
attentively to the words of wisdom which 
had fallen from the lips of the hon. 
Member for Bedford. At first he nsed to 
look with admiration at the hon. Gentle- 
man, who stood up as a sort of umpire be- 
tween the two Parties. As time went on, 
however, and as he studied the hon, 
Gentleman’s declarations, he was sorry to 
say he had been obliged to come to the 
conclusion that this self-constituted umpire 
was rather too much like those extremely 
useful umpires at cricket who invariably 
gave their own side “not out,” and he was 
inclined to think that on the present ocea- 
sion they would find the Member for 
Bedford would give his own side “ not out,” 
certainly by vote, probably both by vote 
and voice. But there was another body 
of Members whom this addition of 15 
would rather annoy. For instance, the 
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instance, they passed the Local Govern- 
ment Act for Scotland, the Burgh Police 
Act—ahout the biggest Act of Parlia- 
ment ever passed—the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, Free Education, and so 
on, whilst, at the same time, Scotland 
was deriving benefit from such general 
measures as the Mines Regulation Act. 
But there was no doubt there was a most 
lamentable neglect of Scottish business 
at present. As far as he knew, the only 
Scottish measure that had been passed 
during this Parliament was the County 
of the City of Glasgow Act, a small, 
comparatively unimportant, and entirely 
non-contentious measure, Two other 
Scotch measures were indeed intro- 
duced, and it was entirely owing to the 
present Government that any time at all 
was wasted upon them. One was the 
Scottish Sea Fisheries Bill, which was 
received with howls of execration by the 
people whom it principally concerned, 
and the other was the Suspensory Bill 
for Scotland, which was simply laughed 
| out of court. That was the whole of the 








hon. Member for Dumfries said, on the | programme as regarded Scotland, every- 
6th March, 1888, that he would not for | thing else being indefinitely postponed 
a moment ask for or care to see a Com-| and deferred by the present Govern- 
mittee which did not consist exclusively | ment. Even the Scottish Education 
of Scottish Members. How would he| Estimates for last year were not 
like this Committee to which 15 addi- | brought before the House until the 28th 
tional Members were to be added ? The | of July, and even then they had to be 
hon. Member on the same occasion | discussed before the Scotch Education 
further said that, as a Scottish Member, | Report was issued. That showed gross 
he would never think of voting against | mismanagement. Yet never was a Go- 
English opinion on any Bill exclusively | vernment in such a position as the present 
relating to England. He supposed | Government to deal with Scottish ques- 
the hon. Member for Dumfries | tions. Six Members of the Cabinet, 
bere that in mind during the | ever since the formation of this Govern- 
whole of the proceedings on the English | ment had been closely connected with 
Parish Councils Bill, and he trusted he | Scotland : besidesmany subordinate Mem- 
would also bear it in mind when the | bers of the Government were also Scotch 
subject of Sunday closing for England Members, and would anybody tell him that 
came to the front. The Secretary for | in these circumstances they had not got 


Scotland gave no reasons for this pro- 
posal, but he fancied the reasons in 
the view of the Government were, 
first, the neglect of Scottish business ; 
and, second, that this Committee. was to 
be a sort of means of giving effect to the 
Home Rule principle. As to the neglect 
of Scottish business, no one realised more 
than he the lamentable remissness on the 
part of the present Government with re- 
gard to Scottish business, but that was 
not always the case. From 1886 to 1892 
even the Scottish Gladstonian papers 
were perfectly astonished at the progress 
they made with Scottish business. For 
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the power if they only had the will to put 
Scotch questions toithe front ? But as 
the Opposition had always pointed out, it 
was perfectly impossible to expect the 
present Government to proceed with 
Scotch and English measures while they 
were hampered with Home Ruleand loved 
Irish questions alone. Ireland was, as a 
matter of fact, the spoiled darling of the 
present Cabinet, whilst Scotland and 
England got all the kicks and none of 
the halfpence. As he had said, @ 
second reason for the introduction of 
this proposal was that it would be 
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Home Rule principle. He would, | question of temperance, on which the 
however, point out that the Scottish |Gladstonian Members pretended to be 
Home Rule Association, of which the | qualified to speak, they were, in the last 
Member for Caithness was President, | Parliament, utterly wrong so far as these 
scouted the very idea of this proposal for | two important Societies were concerned. 
a Grand Committee, and further, that the | But even in this very Parliament, when 
hon. Baronet who represented the Col- | his right hon, Friend introduced the first 











lege Division of Glasgow, on March 6, 
1888, said— 

“ As for this peddling and pottering through 
Grand Committees it was not wanted by the 


people of Scotland. It would not satisfy them, 
and it would not cure the evils complained of,” 


In reality, legislation raised much more 
questions of community and identity 
of interest than of community and 
identity of nationality. The interests of 
his constituents in Lanarkshire were 
infinitely more bound up with the in- 
terests of Lancashire and Yorkshire than 
with those of Orkney and Shetland, or, 
indeed, with any of the seaboard coun- 
ties of Scotland. But if they did go in 
for this proposal of a Grand Committee 
on the score of nationality they must 
bear in mind that Englishmen or even 
Seotchmen domiciled in England were in 
no way Scottish National Members. As 
a matter of fact those hon. Members who 
were, in reality, much more English than 
Scotch, though they happened to re- 
present Scottish constituencies, felt them- 
selves bound, as Anglo-Scottish Mem- 
bers, to be much more Scotch than the 
Scotch themselves. They were the 
people who were always talking of 
Scotch opinion being overridden, and he 
found when they spoke in this strain they 
always meant Scottish Gladstonian 
opinion. Had this so called Scottish 
opinion—which he called Gladstonian 
opinion—always proved to be in the 


right? In the last Parliament the 
temperance question was brought 
prominently forward in connection 


with the Local Government Bill for Seot- 
land. There was a proposal made that 
the licensing question should be handed 
over to the County Councils, the Glad- 
stonian Party saying it was the will of 
Scotland that this should be done. He 
had the Circular of the Independent 
Order of the Good Templars of Scot- 
land in his hand who, having cousidered 
this proposal, said that nothing could te 
more monstrous or lamentable, whilst 
the Scottish National Temperance Con- 
vention said that no proposal could have 

worse. Therefore, on this great 


; Chequer as possible. 


| Education Minute, several Gladstonian 
Members got up, and professing, as 
always, to speak for the whole people 
of Scotland, stated that was not at 
all what was desired. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland withdrew his first 
and introduced his second Education 
Minute, and Circulars were sent out to 
all the different Committees in Scotland 
to ascertain their views. He had the 
Report of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, which showed that of 39 Educa- 
tional Committees 24 preferred to adhere 
to the first Minute, while only 15 
were in favour of the second, showing 
that the Scotch Gladstonian Members 
were again utterly wrong. The Report 
of the Education Department stated— 

“ Notwithstanding the divergence of opinion 
| shown, and the large support which their origi- 
nal proposal has met with, my Lords,” 
|that was, of course, the Secretary for 
Scotland— 
| “feel bound to attach great weight to the strong 
expression of opinion by the Scottish Repre- 
sentatives during the Debate upon the subject, 
and they hesitate in view of it to limit further 
than is absolutely necessary the freedom of 
local action.” 
The Scottish Gladstonians were thus 
clearly wrong with regard to temperance 
and Scottish education, and they were 
equally wrong in wishing that a sus- 
pensory Bill for Scotland for that pro- 
posal had been howled out of court with 
shrieks of execration. With regard to the 
Sea Fisheries Bill, never had there been 
a measure so discredited and disgraced, 
though it was praised by most of the 
] Seeete Gladstonian Members. With 
reference to the proposal before the 
House, there were many objections and 
difficulties in it connected even with 
procedure, not the least being the 
financial difficulty. He, therefore, 
regretted the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not present, but he could 
promise the right hon. Gentleman there 
would be absolute unanimity among the 
Scottish Members on this financial 
question. They would all try to get as 
large grants from the Imperial Ex~- 
If the Sea 
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Fisheries (Scotland) Bill passed _ it 
would not be the local rates but the 
Imperial funds that would be called upon, 
But he would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the great difficulty, which 
was really the erux of the whole matter. 
It was embodied in the familiar proverb, 
“What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander.” If Scotch Bills were 
sent to a Committee of Scotch Members 
then Irish Bills must be committed to 
Irish Members, Welsh Bills to Welsh 
Members, and, above all, English 
Bills must be sent to a Grand 
Committee of English | Members, 
Just consider for a moment how 
that would work out. How would 
the present Government like to 
send their Evicted Tenants’ Bill to a 
Committee of the Irish Members ? How 
would they like to send their Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill to a Committee com- 
posed of Welsh and English Members ? 
Again, how would they like to have sent 
their English Parish Council Bill— 
which, by-the-bye, as Lord Rosebery 
boasted in Edinburgh, had been passed by 
Irish votes—to a Committee composed 
of English Members? Or, how would 
they like to hand over such a question as 
English Sunday Closing to a Committee 


of English Members ?_ But it might be | 


urged that the Government would never 
commit so suicidalan Act. They knew 
they were in a minority in England, which 
Lord Rosebery called the “ predominant 
partner” of the United Kingdom. Let 
it be remembered that the present Go- 
vernment would not always be in power. 
Before many months, possibly before 
many weeks were over, another Govern- 
ment might be in power which would 
have a majority in England, “the pre- 
dominant partner” of the United King- 
dom. Then what a precedent would have 
been set by the adoption of this proposal. 
Was it supposed that the predominant 
partner in the United Kingdom would 
consent to be domineered over by the 
other partners? They would find, he 
thought, that the predominant partner 
would insist upon having predominance. 
As to the details of the Bills, measures of 
all kinds throughout the United Kingdom 
had to be framed more or less in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Government 
of the day, and the Government of the 
day and its policy were guided by the 
wishes of the majority in the House of 
Commons as a whole. Englishmen who 
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were good enough to represent Scotch 
constituencies were naturally obliged to 
talk a great deal about Scotch nation- 
ality and Scotch opinion, They had to 
out-Herod Herod. In ordinary life it 
was only a “parvenu” who was 
always posing as being a  descen- 
dant of the Plantagenets. The 
posing patriots from Putney and the 
Highlanders from Hampstead were about 
as contemptible as the posing parvenu, 
Curiously enough, he (Mr. Hozier) loved 
Scotland more than any Englishman 
who ever yet sat fora Scottish consti- 
tuency, and could afford to be perfectly 
frank. Scotland had always been, and 
please God always would be, a nation— 
unlike Wales, she need not pretend to bea 
nation. The right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir G. O. Morgan), no doubt, had told 
Scotchmen they had no language, but only 
a dialect, but at all events Scotland had 
clearly defined boundaries, and they re- 
quired no qualification, as was necessary 
with Welshmen in speaking of “ Wales 
including Monmouthshire.” A Scottish 
King succeeded to the English Throne, 
and Scotchmen were proud to think that 
England was therefore part of Scotland, 
and that London was the capital of the 
United Kingdom. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, one very short answer 
to the suggestion of the right hon. Member 
opposite, that Scotch Bills should not be 
sent to a Scotch Committee without 
at the same time sending English Bills 
to a Standing Committee composed of 
Englishmen, was, that a Committee com- 
posed of all the English Members of the 
House would be a practical impossibility. 
There were about 400 English Members 
in the House, and a Standing Committee 
composed of all those Members would 
not be able to find accommodation within 
the precincts of Westminster. A new 
room would have to be provided for 
that Committee, as large as the House 
itself. As Chairman of Grand Com- 
mittees of six years’ standing, he 
could speak with practical experience on 
this subject. In the first place, the for- 
mation of a Scotch Committee composed 
entirely of the Scotch Members would 
practically exclude Scotchmen from 
serving on any Committees relating to 
other matters, for no man, however 
eager for work, could possibly serve 
on two Standing Committees. But 
there was another nationality, who were 
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even more entitled than Scotchmen to 
have their affairs referred to their own 
Representatives. He referred to Wales. 
He was not expressing his own opinion 
alone, but would quote the words of the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian, whose 
opinion he was sure the hon. Member 
would respect, in one of the last speeches 
he made in that House. Speaking in 
answer to the hon. Member for North 
Denbighshire, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“T should be very glad indeed, after we have 
seen what practical progress carn be made with 
the Scotch measures, to see what better pro- 
vision can be made for Welsh measures, for 
it will be felt that Wales should not, I think, 
stand in a worse position.” 

He had at one time thought of putting 
down an Amendment which would extend 
the Resolution to Wales, but unfortunately 
such Amendments were like red herrings, 
to draw the attention of the House from 
the issue upon which it should be con- 
centrated to side issues. When once the 
experiment had been made in regard to 
Scotland he hoped the Government would 
see their way to extending the operation 
of the Resolution to Wales. However, 
it was with Scotland that they had to do 
at present. The hon. Member spoke of 
this as a dose of Home Rule. But it 
was a very infinitesimal dose. What 
would happen was that Scotch Bills 
would, after being introduced and read 
a second time, be referred to a Com- 
mittee consisting not entirely of Scotch 
Members but with 15 others added— 
why, he did not know. For his own 
part, he should have thought it would 
be better to send them to the Scotch Mem- 
bers. The measures having, in effect, 
been referred to the Scotch Members 
would come back to the House itself and 
be discussed finally on Report. Certain 
results would follow from adopting that 
course. In the first place, discussions 
upon them in Committee of the whole 
House would be avoided ;in the next place, 
such Committees did not, as a general 
rule, act upon Party lines. It had been 
said that there would be an enormous 
preponderating majority of Liberals on 
the Committee ; but he understood gen- 
tlemen opposite to say that the next 
General Election would reverse all that. 
Anyhow, he did not think it would make 
the slightest difference, because, as a 
matter of fact, in nearly every case when 
he had sat as Chairman of a Grand 
Committee there was no such thing 
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as a Party vote. During last Session 
he had, as Chairman of qa Grand Com- 
mittee, taken a course which some con- 
sidered to have been dictated by Party 
spirit. After a discussion had gone on 
for, as he considered, an almost inter- 
minable time, he had ruled that the 
Question should be put. It was said 
he did so to prevent an Amendment of 
a political opponent being discussed. 
That was quite untrue, for he should 
have done just the same thing in the 
case of a Liberal Member. At the same 
time, he might say that although he 
thought his action was technically right, 
and although it was afterwards approved 
by the Speaker, he regretted it now, 
for it was impossible for a Chairman 
on these Grand Committees to be too 
careful to avoid even the semblance of 
partiality. But really the great argument 
in favour of them was that the services 
were obtained of men who understood 
the business brought before them. How 
many of the entire 670 Members of the 
House knew anything about such matters 
as were ordinarily referred to Grand 
Committees ? As a rule, no one attended 
them but those who were interested in 
the question ; and if Scotch measures 
were referred to a Scotch Committee it 
would only be attended by men who 
understood and were really competent to 
discuss the matter brought forward. That 
was the result of his own practical ex- 
perience on the Bail Bill (Scotland) 
Committee, when every English Member 
as soon as the discussion had been com- 
menced fled from the room as if it was 
infected by the plague. One of the 
Amendments was proposed on the ground 
that the Motion did not go far enough, but 
the answer to that had been given by the 
Secretary for Scotland. Another Amend- 
ment had been placed on the Paper by the 
hon. Member for Wigtownshire, that the 
Motion was eontrary to the usages of 
Parliament. But the Standing Com- 
mittees themselves were an innovation 
upon the usages of Parliament, and 30 
years ago they would have been resented 
as an infraction of the privileges of 
Parliament. Besides, this proposal was 
not quite so novel an experiment as had 
been represented. When he first entered 
the House it was the custom for Scotch 
measures to! be referred to’ an informal 
meeting of all the Scotch Members. 
There was a general consensus of opinion 
among sensible men that measures 
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affecting Scotland should be discussed 
by Scotchmen, and at these informal 
meetings the opinions of the Scotch 
Members were elicited ; on those ex- 
pressions of opinion changes were made 
in the Bills, and the result was that 
Scotch measures used for a long time to 
be passed through the House of Commons 
with the greatest ease and rapidity. It 
was only by adapting our old institutions 
to the changed conditions of the times 
that we could hope to preserve the one 
or satisfy the other. 

*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR (Leeds, Cen- 
tral) said, the remarks which had fallen 
from the right hon. Member for East Den- 
bighshire raised the question what kind of 
Bills it was proposed to refer to this 
Scotch Grand Committee. The right hon. 
Member had suggested that it would be 
unnecessary to appoint a similar Grand 
Committee for England, because the 
Scotch Members would have their whole 
time taken up by their attendance upon 
the Committees on Scotch Bills, and would 
naturally be unable to sit upon Com- 
mittees dealing with English measures. 
But what of those English Bills which 
were now discussed in Committees of the 
whole House? He would ask whether 
or not it was proposed that Bills of a con- 
tentious character should be sent to the 
Grand Committee? Hitherto, only Bills of 
a non-contentious character were sup- 
posed to be referred to Grand Committees. 
But it was rather difficult to distin- 
guish between contentious and non-con- 
tentious measures. A very good illustra- 
tion of that difficulty occurred during 
the last Session of Parliament in the 
case of the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
If the House could be assured that it 
was intended to refer to this Scotch 
Committee only Bills of a non-con- 
tentious character much of the objection 
would be removed; but the House had 
had no such assurance given, and the 
idea seemed to be that Bills of every kind 
should be so referred. If it was intended 
to refer such a measure asa Parish Councils 
Bill to a Scotch Grand Committee, how 
eould it be maintained that the two 
countries were receiving equal treatment ? 
Unless this proposal could be applied to 
the other parts of the United Kingdom 
as well as to Scotland it stood con- 
demned. If this Resolution were passed, 
and the Government refused to extend 
it to England, their successors would 
have to retrace the step now taken. The 
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only alternative would be to complete 
it by extending these Committees, at all 
events, to England. All the hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken in favour of this 
Resolution had endeavoured to 1ninimise 
its partisan character. But its partisan 
character could not be concealed, In 
1884, when the extension of the fran- 
chise was being considered, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
put forward a most extraordinary and 
fantastic theory of representation—that 
the number of Representatives should be 
larger in proportion to the distance from 
the centre, thus giving to Ireland and 
Scotland a larger number of Representa- 
tives in the House than their population 
would strictly entitlethem to, That theory 
was laughed out of court at the time; 
but the Party opposite were trying 
to adopt it in practice. They acted 
upon it last year when they pro- 
posed to bring Irish Members here to 
vote on British questions, while British 
Members were to be prevented from 
having a voice in Irish quesiions; and it 
was very much the same thing in this pro- 
posal. The proposal of the Government 
was so constructed as to enable a Radical 
Government to pass Radical measures 
distasteful to the majority of English 
Representatives by means of Scotch and 
Irish votes, and when a Unionist Go- 
vernment came into power, to make it 
impossible for them to introduce a 
measure dealing with Scotland with- 
out danger that that measure would 
be fundamentally altered in Grand Com- 
mittee to such an extent as would make 
it no longer acéeptable to its authors. 
The scheme was obviously inequitable, 
unless extended to England and Ire- 
land. Yet it could not be so ex- 
tended without danger to national unity. 
He was a Scotsman, like the Leader 
of the Opposition, sitting for an English 
constituency. Personally, he regarded 
himself, in the first instance, as @ 
citizen of the United Kingdom, and a 
Scotsman only in the second instance. 
He did not want to reverse that order, and 
become a Scotsman first. In both these 
capacities, however, he objected to the 
Resolution, even if it were extended to 
England and Ireland. He felt convinced 
that such a scheme would weaken their 
common country by tending to split it up 
into nationalities, If they once embarked 
upon this policy, it would ultimately have 
the effect of rousing England to assert 
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her claims as against other parts of the 
United Kingdom, and that could only 
have one end—namely, the degradation 
of Ireland and Scotland into the position 
of subordinate provinces. 

*Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) 
said, the Committee must always repre- 
sent the Party that was in power at the 
time. The Liberal Party was at present 
in power, aud the Scottish Members were 
Liberals, The Scottish Committee would 
therefore have a Liberal majority. It was 
perfectly true that that majority would 
not exactly correspond to the majority in 
this House; but that, after all, was a 
matter of very little object. If questions 
rose on Party lines in such a Committee 
—which he did not think they often did 
—the Party in power would still be in a 
majority, and it seemed to him a very 
small affair whether this majority was a 
large one or a small one. He main- 
tained that the cases of England 
and Scotland were entirely different. 
Scotland required this scheme, and 
England did not. In this Parliament 
Scottish affairs did not get their requisite 
attention, and English affairs did. If 
Scottish affairs were attended to as 
English affairs were, as many laws 
should be passed for Scotland as for 
England, Population was not a thing 
that settled the legislative demands of a 
country. They were going to introduce 
a Parish Councils Bill. If Scotland had 
40,000,000 of inhabitants instead of four, 
would they need 10 Bills? They might, 
under certain circumstances—if every 
4,000,000 additional inhabitants were 
entirely different from each other and the 
first 4,000,000. In- fact, the question 
depended on the complexity of the social, 
commercial, industrial, aud political life 
of the country. That was the real mea- 
sure of the legislative necessities of a 
country. In this case, he maintained, 
Scotland was the same as England, and 
Scotland offered as great a field for legis- 
lation 2s England itself. Did Scotland 
get it? The Imperial Parliament passed 
certain measures which were applicable 
to England and Scotland both, and it 
passed certain measures applicable to 
Ireland and Wales. He put these out of 
the question. There remained the mea- 
sures which applied to England and 
Scotland alone. If Scotland got fair 
treatment, there would be as many 
measures passed for Scotland as for 
England. In the 12 years from 1880 to 
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1892 there were three different Par- 
liaments and four different Governments 
in Office. One half of the time the 
Conservative Government ruled, and the 
other half the Liberal (overnment. 
During that time 318 measures were 
passed for England exclusively, and for 
Scotland only 102. That was to say, 
three times as many for the one as the 
other. That showed distinctly the in- 
equality of legislative treatment, and it 
was in order to redress that inequality 
that he, for one, was willing to support 
the presept proposal for a Committee. 
He did not regard it as a step towards 
Federalism, which was a much wider and 
more important proposal, but he regarded 
it as a simple temporary alleviation of 
the block in Scottish business. 

*Sirn H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said, 
it was extremely refreshing to one who 
had occupied a seat in the House for 
some years to receive an assurance from 
a Member who had sat in the House for 
as many months that they might accept 
this proposal with every assurance of 
safety. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just finished a most interesting and too 
brief a speech had told them that there 
was no ground whatever for the appre- 
hensions on that side of the House 
because of the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 
land; but he thought it would be 
admitted both by his own friends and by 
Members on that side of the House also 
that he entirely forgot to adduce any- 
thing in the shape of argument in support 
of that contention, and that they might 
therefore be forgiven if they still enter- 
tained a considerable feeling ef appre- 
hension as to the ultimate effect and 
conclusion of the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had given notice 
upon the Paper of an Amendment to 
the Resolution of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, He did not propose to move that 
Amendment, for this reason—that his 
right hon, Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition had already moved an Amend- 
ment which, if it did not go quite as far 
as his own, still embodied the principle 
which he wished the House to take into 
consideration, If he might express any 
preference in favour of bis own Amend- 
ment it was in this respect—that it 
seemed to him possible that there might 
be placed upon the terms of his right 
hon. Friend’s Amendment a construction 
which he was sure he had guarded him- 
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self against, and which the words them- 
selves were not intended to bear. Under 
the guise of an apparently simple 
Amendment of the Rules of Procedure 
the Secretary for Scotland had put 
before them an insidious and far-reaching 
measure. He proposed to ask the House 
to regard it in two aspects—first, its 
result on the character of the Imperial 
Legislature; and, secondly, its re- 
sults as affecting the standing and 
convenience of the Scotch Members. 
The second, of course, was by far the 
least important. He proposed to take 
it first. The'Scotch Members were not 
merely delegates returned to give voice 
upon affairs restricted in scope to the 
material interests of limited localities, 
but upon Imperial matters which affected 
the Scotch people just as much as they 
affected the people South of the Tweed. 
That was the interpretation which he put 
upon their Constitutional function—that 
was the mission on which they were 
sent from the last General Election. What 
they had to consider was how far their 
ability to discharge that function and to 
carry out that mission would be interfered 
with by the pressure of the additional 
duties which would be thrown upon them 
under the Resolution of the Secretary for 
Scotland. He believed it was admitted 
generally that there were limits to 
physical endurance. Both Houses of 
Parliament had been largely occupied of 
late, and rightly so, in consideration of the 
conditions of and the hours of labour. 
They had had a Sweating Commission, and 
there had been legislation also upon the 
hours of labour of railway servants, and 
it was only two or three nights ago that 
they were listening to the hon. Member 
for Peterborough, who was urging the 
Committee to take into consideration the 
hours of attendance of messengers and 
others employed about the Houses of 
Parliament. Members of Parliament 
were made of the same material as 
messengers of Parliament, and there was 
a limit to their physical endurance, just 
as there was a limit to the endurance of 
the messengers of Parliament, and it 
was time that a word should be put in 
upon their behalf lest their hours of 
labour should become excessive also. If 
this Resolution was carried they would 
have the Grand Committee meeting at 12 
o’clock in the day. Of course, it would 
be the desire of every Scotch Member to 
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take a full part in these proceedings, and 
he would be expected by his constituency 
to do so. The proceedings of the Grand 
Committee would last until 3 o’clock, and 
then the Scotch Members were to be 
asked to come down to that House to take 
part in discussions upon questions of the 
highest and greatest importance—ques- 
tions of peace and war, of public liberty, 
of commerce, agriculture and education. 
Would they be, under those circumstances, 
in the same position as English and Irish 
and Welsh Members? Would they be 
as fresh when they had to undertake 
business in the House as other hon. 
Members, or would they not rather find 
themselves at a great disadvantage ? 
Was it not conceivable that after having 
their minds saturated with the subtleties 
of the hon. Member for Ross, or wearied 
with the witticisms of the hon. Member 
for East Edinburgh, they would be at a 
disadvantage compared with the Members 
who came down to the House without 
these exhausting preliminaries? Of 
course, it might be said that in this 
respect they would‘be on a yar with the 
Members who took part in Com- 
mittees and Royal Commissions. But 
the fact was that at the present time 
they took their full share of the work 
done upon the Royal Commissions and 
Committees. He himself served upon 
one Royal Commission, four Committees 
of the House last year, and a Depart- 
mental Committee besides. It was 
not for him to say that the presence 
of Scotch Members upon these Com- 
mittees was essential, but he might 
say that Parliamentary life would be 
shorn, so far as the Scotch Members 
were concerned, of a great deal of the 
interest which it at present possessed if 
they had not an opportunity of discharg- 
ing their duties upon these Committees. 
It was his desire that the Scotch Mem- 
bers should take their full share in the 
proceedings of the Imperial Parliament ; 
and they were extremely loth to sur- 
render any part which they now took in 
those proceedings. Then, were Scotch 
Members to be debarred from serving on 
Private Bill Committees ? 
Scotch Members would not feel the 
deprivation very keenly if that were 80, 
but, at the same time, it would hardly be fair 
to English and Irish Members to throw 
upon them the entire burden of the 
Private Bill legislation upstairs. Attend- 
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ance upon Private Bill Committees 
was compulsory, and that rule would 
debar the Scotch Members from taking 

rt in the proceedings of the Grand 

mmittee, and therefore one of two 
things must happen—the Scotch Mem- 
ber must be a less useful Member in-the 
respect that he would not be available 
for the purposes of Private Bill legisla- 
tion, or he would be obliged to sacrifice 
his duties as a Seotch Member of 
Parliament. If that was the case iv 
regard to private Members, how did it 
operate with regard to the occupants of 
the Bench opposite ? There were sit- 
ting on that Bench the Members for 
Forfar, Stirling Burghs, East Fife, the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, Leith 
Burghs, Dundee, the Border Burghs, and 
the County of Clackmannan, all of whom 
were Members of the present Government. 
He was sure that Members of the present 
Administration would agree with their 
predecessors that it was a sufficiently 
full tax upon a man’s energy to transact 
the work of a Public Department, and 
afterwards to represent that Department, 
and his constituents also, in this House, 
without the additional duty of repre- 
senting the interests of Scotland at the 
same time upon a Grand Committee. 
Even the present Members of the 
Ministry had not succeeded in finding a 
solution of Sir Boyle Roche’s problem. 
He yielded to no man in admiration for the 
abilities of the Secretary of State for 
War, but he believed that it was even 
beyond his power to attend to his busi- 
ness at the War Officeand simultaneously 
to watch over the interests of the people 
of the Stirling Burghs at the grand 
Committee. The Home Secretary, 
too, was popularly supposed to be no 
sinecurist, but the good folk in the East 
Neuk o’ Fife would expect him to have 
some care for their affairs before the 
Grand Committee, and it must come to 
this—that either the business of a great 
Department must be neglected, and the 
Ministers must attend the meetings of the 
Scotch Grand Committee, or that, upon 
the other hand, the proceedings of that 
Committee must be carried on in the 
absence of some of the ablest of Scottish 
Representatives. He should be told, per- 
haps, that he took an exaggerated view 
of the amount of business that would be 
relegated to these Grand _ Committees. 
(Hear, hear !”] The hon. Member for 
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Caithness said “Hear, hear!” Well, 
one of two things must be the 
truth — either this Scottish business 
was so moderate in amount that it 
would not overtax the energies of the 
Scottish Members in the way in which 
he had sketched, or it was so great and 
pressing that it was utterly beyond the 
powers of the Imperial Parliament, as 
such, to transact it. One of these two 
alternatives must be the truth. If the first 
was the truth, then he submitted there was 
no case for the change. If Scottish busi- 
ness was so moderate in amount that it 
would not overtax the energies of Scottish 
Members, then it must be the method 
and not the machine that was at fault— 
the administration of business, and not the 
extent of it. But if the second was the 
case, that Scottish business was so large 
in bulk as to have got beyond all control 
of theHouse, then Scottish Members would 
certainly be under the disability he had de- 
scribed. The hon. Member who spoke last 
had made an allusion illustrated by a pro- 
fuse amount of figures which he (Sir H. 
Maxwell) confessed he was not able to 
follow as to the amount of Scottish 
business transacted in the last 12 years 
measured by the number of Bills. Well, 
he would not go back 12 years. If, as 
the hon. Member said, 102 exclusively 
Scottish measures passed into law in 
those 12 years and at the same time 318 
exclusively English measures passed into 
law, he did not think there was much to 
complain of. England was more than 
three times as large as Scotland, and the 
calculation of the hon. Member had only 
given England three times as many Bills 
as Scotland. 

Mr. CROMBIE said, he had tried to 
explain that population should not be 
the measure. 

Sir H. MAXWELL said, that was a 
matter of opinion. England had nine 
times as many people as Scotland, and if 
the measure were, as some people thought 
it ought, by population England 
should have nine times as many Bills as 
Scotland instead of three times as many. 
He would go back no farther than last 
Session. Last Session was exceptional 
in many respects, though not exceptional 
in the amount of Scottish business pre- 
sented for the consideration of the House. 
There were two Bills mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, and one of them was 
proceeded with. There was the Seottish 
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excite very much enthusiasm either | it was lost, not on account of proceedings 
within the walls of the House or without | in the House, not on account of obstrue- 
them, and there was the Scottish Fishery | tion or delays in the other House, but 


Bill. The latter measure he would not | on account of the imperfection of the 


say was an average example, but it was 
a very striking example of the manage- 
ment of Scottish business in the House. 
They should scrutinise it a little closely 
in order to find out where the flaw really 
existed. Was it in the method, or was 
it it in the machine—was it in the Legis- 


lature itself, or was it in the Executive ? | 


The Scottish Fishery Bill was a measure 
which Scottish Members in all parts of 
the House were anxious to see passed 
into law. They were willing to make 
sacrifices of their own views; they were 
willing, even, to accept a measure less 
perfect in many respects than, in their 
opinion, it might have been, in order that 
the important interests to be affected by 
that Bill might receive the attention which 
was undoubtedly their due. But no sooner 
was the Bill introduced to the House than 
it was seen to be an infant that could not 
live. It lingered on during the summer 
months. By heroic measures the Secre- 
tary for Scotland was able to get it 
through Committee as a non-contentious 
measure, and it went to the House of 
Lords. No sooner did it go there than 
the monstrous deformity of the produc- 
tion was recognised in the land that was 
to be affected by it. Numerous deputa- 
tions came up from most influential 
towns in Scotland, and implored Parlia- 


measure and of the obstinacy and, 
he -was bound to add, the incom- 
petency, of the Minister in charge 
of it. He hope the right hon. Genile- 
man would understand that he did not 
use the word “incompetence” in any 
but the most limited sense. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s reputation in other fields 
was far too high for him (Sir H. Maxwell) 
to wish to attempt to put any slight 
upon it. He wished to be understood as 
restricting the observation entirely to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s administration of 
affairs at the Scotch Office, on which he, 
at least, was unable to compliment the 
right hon. Gentleman. This seemed to 
him (Sir H. Maxwell) to be an instance 
of a Scottish Bill which, by the co- 
operation of the Scottish Members among 
themselves, might at this mument have 
been an Act of Parliament had it been 
workable. It was the defects of the 
measure, and not the opposition in either 
House, that put an end to it. But he did 
not see, for his part, how the Bill could 
have proceeded any further, even if it had 
been referred to the Grand Committee. 
The same obstacles would have arisen; 
the same defects would have been fatal 





| to its existence, and the only result would 
|have been that the Scottish Members 


would have been asked to do double the 





ment to reject the measure which was | work of the English and Irish Members, 
going to do them such an injustice. It | with nothing to show for it in the end. 
was well known that the measure was | They protested against the proposed 
not rejected, but returned to the House | increase of their labours when, as they 


for consideration—consideration which 
the Government refused to give it, and 
they dropped the measure. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland surely would not have the 
hardihood to mention the Scottish 
Fisheries Bill as an example of the 
neglect of Scottish business in the 
House. There was nothing to prevent 
the measure passing last Session except 
its inherent imperfections — except its 
inherently unworkable nature. The next 
time the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland left his native 
country and crossed the border to go to 
Scotland he would find that it was 
notorious there, amongst all the persons 
who might be affected by the Bill, and 
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| maintained, there was no cause for 
it. They did not grudge their labour. 
| They had put their hands to the plough, 
and were not to be blamed if they 
demurred to the demand to put their 
feet on the treadmill. As to the other 
and larger consideration, the bear- 
ing of this proposal upon the character 
of the Imperial Parliament, the House 
was asked to assent to a compromise 
couched in the modest and unobtrusive 
garb of an amendment of procedure, but 
it was, in fact, a vital and serious change 
in the constitution of the House. A 
very similar pro was made in the 
year 1882 when the Grand Committee 
were first set up. Mr. O’Donnell pro- 
posed that an Irish Grand Committee 
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should deal with exclusively Irish affairs, | instance of what grammarians termed a 
and that proposal was dealt with by the Austeron proteron— putting the cart 
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then Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) in 
the following words :— 


“The hon. Member invited the Government 
to sanction at this moment the principle that 
certain Imperial powers—the powers of the 
Imperial Parliament—should be exercised by 
Members taken exclusively from one part of the 
United Kingdom. I greatly dcubt whether 
Parliament would ever sanction anything of 
the kind. For this House to divide itself in 
the manner proposed would be an extraordinary 
and unnecessary innovation, and an innovation 
which the House will not, I think, under any 


circumstances be prepared to entertain. We | 
are proposing to the House, and we are bound | 


to the Rules of our proposal, arrangements of 
mutual practical convenience. Therefore, how 


can we possibly accede to the Amendment— | 
which, to say nothing else, involves an enormous | 


Constitutional innovation.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Scotland had used almost identical 


before the horse. So far from carrying 
/out, as the right hon. Gentleman said, 
the system upon which Grand Com- 
mittees had always been appointed, it 
/was an exact reversal and a sharp de- 
parture from those lines. The Grand 
Committee had been spoken of as a 
microcosm reflecting the House of Com- 
mons. [ow could it reflect the House 
| faithfully, or how could it in any degree 
be a microcosm reflecting the House 
when the balance of Parties in it would 
be so absolutely dissimilar and dispro- 
portioned ? The very structure and 
furniture of the Chamber in which they 
were assembled, and of the Chamber in 
which the Grand Committee would sit, 
were designed to carry out the idea of 
| overnment by Party. He could quite 


words in proposing the Resolution. The | well understand the desire of the English 
late Sir George Campbell in 1888 pro-| Members to escape discussion upon 
posed the establishment of a Scotch | Scottish affairs. He could, however, tell 
Grand Committee for the same purpose | them how this had been done in the past 
as that of the Committee which and how it might, with perfect ease, be 
was now proposed to the House. The | done in the future. Almost his first ex- 
Gladstonian Party had at that time | perience in the House of Commons, 14 
accepted the policy of Home Rule for | years ago, was that of being placed on a 
Ireland, and therefore it was not sur-| Select Committee, presided over by the 
prising to find that the right hon. Gentle- | hon. Baronet the Member for the College 
man the Member for Midlothian, being { Division of Glasgow (Sir C. Cameron). 
still in opposition, yielded to the tempta- | It was a Committee on a subject in which 
tion to give his verbal sanction to the| he thought most English Members did 





proposal, which was opposed by the 
Government of the day. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, did not vote in 
favour of the proposal. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had shown 
what a wide departure from the imme- 
morial custom of the House in the ap- 
pointment of Committees was involved 
in the proposal of the Government in 
one respect, but had not touched upon 
the departure from the principle upon 
which Grand Committees were originally 
established. Grand Committees were 
usually composed of 60 Members selected 
from all parts of the House impartially 
by a Committee of Selection, and to 
them were added 15 Members in the 
character of experts. Under the pro- 
posal of the Government the system 
would be exactly reversed. The Com- 
mittee would consist of 72 Scotch Mem- 
bers to deal with Scotch affairs, with 15 
nondescript Members added in order to 
dilute the too exclusively Scotch nature 
of the proceedings. This was an extreme 


not take an ardent interest. The subject 
| was the herring brand. The Committee 
| despatched its business upstairs in three 
or four days, and subsequently the Bill 
passed through the House without a 
‘single Amendment in Committee. That 
'was the way in which they were accus- 
'tomed to transact Scottish business, and 
it was the way in which it seemed they 
_might transact it now. It was very often 
| boasted that we were a businesslike 
people, but it seemed to him that they 
would be adopting a very curious method 
of dealing with business if they accepted 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There were, of course, numerous dif- 
ferences between the procedure and the 
character of the Scotch and English 
peoples. Their laws were different, their 
churches were different, their agricultural 
tenure in many respects was different, and 
there were many other points of differ- 
ence, but they were perfectly capable, 
acting as reasonable men, to settle their 
own affairs among themselves in the way 
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they had been accustomed to. The hon.|somewhat an authority on halfway 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), who | houses. He denounced them in no 


shook his head, would recollect one of 
the most portentious measures, in point 
of size, ever brought into the House— 
the Scottish Burgh Police Bill—a mea- 
sure of upwards of 600 clauses. How 
was that Bill dealt with ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: How long did it 
take ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL said, the hon. 
Member asked him how long it took. 
He would reply by asking why did it 
take so long? It passed through the 
mill of a Select Committee of Scotch 
Members upstairs, and that was a kind 
of mill which, though it ground small, 
did not grind as slowly as might be sup- 
posed. It came down to the House ina 
perfectly workable form. It was then 
opposed by Mr. Caldwell, who put down 
an impossible number of Amendments. 
Of course, Mr. Caldwell might have done 
just the same in a Grand Committee. 

An hon. Memper : He was a 
Unionist. 

*Sir H. MAXWELL said, he failed to 
see the relevancy of the interruption. He 
was endeavouring to speak of this matter 
in no Party spirit, and he had merely 
referred to Mr. Caldwell as a Scotch 
Member. At all events, the tactics Mr. 
Caldwell pursued were successful, as he 
prevented the Bill passing that Session. 
Next year the Bill went through the 
Committee stage in all its enormous pro- 
portions, and passed through the House 
ultimately with perfett ease and with 
almost perfect satisfaction to the towns 
and burghs affected. Why were they to 
give up proceedings of this reasonable 
and friendly nature? What had come 
upon Scotch Members that they could no 
longer meet the Lord Advocate in friendly 
discussion? He was sure there was 
nothing in the demeanour or the charac- 
ter of the present Lord Advocate (Mr. 
J. B. Balfour) to render him unapproach- 
able in a greater degree than his imme- 
diate predecessor, and he (Sir H. Max- 
well) was quite willing to testify to the 
admirable results which had been ob- 
tained by the consultations which had 
been referred to. Of course, what really 
commended this proposal to the House 
was that it was a kind of half measure 
of Home Rule—a kind of halfway 
house. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
G. Trevelyan) was not very long ago 
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ambiguous language as undesirable and 
dangerous tenements, and declared, in 
phraseology which Members were not 
likely to forget, that for his part he would 
never consent to be a tenant of one 
of them. The times had changed, and 
here was the right hon. Gentleman offer- 
ing for the occupation of hon. Members 
a halfway house between the present 
system of Imperial legislation in Scotland 
and Home Rule. The proposal, how- 
ever, did not find very cordial acceptance. 
The Secretary of the Scotch Home 
Rule Association had written a letter to 
The Times and other public journals 
couched in terms not very amiable or 
very respectful towards Her Majesty's 
Government. He evidently objected to 
this halfway house, and did not think 
that half a loaf was better than no bread. 
He talked of this proposal a3 an extra 
time job which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were seeking to impose upon 
Scottish Members. He said— 


“The Government either believe in Home 
Rule or they do not. If they do not believe in 
it they are playing a hypocritical, base part. If 
they do believe in it they are playing a mean, 
base, cowardly part.” 


This was rather an unfortunate alterna- 
| tive, and for his (Sir H. Maxwell’s) 


part he preferred not to apply such 
terms to the present occupants of 
such exalted positions. It was ob- 
vious, however, from this letter and 
from the harsh expressions contained in 
it that the present proposal would not 
satisfy the Home Rulers in Scotland. 
The only reason which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
gave for accepting Sir George Camp- 
bell’s proposal for a Scotch Grand 
Committee in 1888 was that it 
anticipated larger demands. If the 
proposal was not to do that, what 
reason was there for it? Why should 
they waste time upon a proposal which, 
the hon. Member for Caithness had given 
them to understand, was already un- 
acceptable in lieu of a full measure ? 
Scottish Members on his side of the 
House, for their part, objected to this 
“extra time job” altogether. They had 
no stomach for it. They did not desire 
to be relegated to a one-horse Parlia- 
ment upstairs, turned into a kind of 
garret legislators, Parliamentary pariahs. 
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in order that they might grasp a barren 
chimera of make-believe autonomy. They 
had been returned to this House as Im- 
perial Members, and Imperial Members 
they intended to remain, in act as well as 
in name, until the people of Scotland 
decreed it otherwise; and he called 
upon—should he say the hospitality, the 
generosity, or the public spirit of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to make suitable 
and decorous arrangements for the trans- 
action of their national business. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
said, the only objection he had to 
the hon. Baronet’s speech was that 
he had made precisely the same 
speech against the proposal of Home 
Rule for Scotland. He thought he even 
recognised some of the extremely well- 
turned phrases as having been used by 
the hon. Baronet to denounce the de- 
nationalisation of his country ; and such 
speeches had been made by gentlemen 
like the hon. Baronet against every pro- 
posal to facilitate the passing of Scotch 
Bills and the transaction of Scotch 
business. There was not a gentleman 
who had regard for his own character 
for candour who would deny that during 
the past 18 months the business of Scot- 
land had been disgracefully neglected, 
and any candid man would admit that 
that neglect had been continuing for the 
six years which preceded the present 
Parliament. As an illustration he would 
mention the Burgh Police Act of 1891, 
containing about 700 clauses, which had 
been brought in for 10 successive years 
by the Government of the day, and, 
having reached a certain point, had been 
abandoned. Was that thepace at which 
the hon. Baronet desired to see legisla- 
tion progress ? He would take another 
case, that of Mr. M‘Lagan’s Bill refer- 
ring to liquor. He voted for the 
Second Reading of that Bill in 1884, 
but he had never had another 
opportunity of doing so, although in 
the interval Scotch Members had 
been diligently endeavouring, by com- 
bination and otherwise, to bring that 
Bill forward again, so that they might 
have an opportunity of voting upon it. 
Scotch Members did not succeed in get- 
ting Bills through because their measures 
were objected to, thwarted, and blocked 
at every stage by English Conservative 
Members, who thought they had a 
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prescriptive right to do so. The fresh 
proposal of the Government was due 
to the pressure of Scotch Members. 
Nearly every unofficial Member for 
Scotland, in August, 1892, presented, in 
deferential terms, a request to the late 
Prime Minister for this Committee, but 
that representation was treated with 
complete indifference—he was almost 
going to say contempt. Then at the be- 
ginning of this year they unanimously 
passed other Resolutions, but the note of 
deference was absent. They said that it 
was the duty of the Government to press 
forward Scotch business, and _ that 
unless the Committee were granted all 
prospects of Scotch legislation were 
illusory. To that language they adhered. 
He was satisfied with the Commit- 
tee proposed by his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for Scotland, who had 
always been most sympathetic and most 
desirous to push forward Scotch 
business; and he must say that 
although his right hon. Friend did 
not care for’ it, he, himself, 
with other hon. Members, was pained 
by the expression by the hon. Baronet, 
in a tone not often heard from him 
in the House, towards the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland. 
At the same time, he thought the pro- 
posal might have been better. It might 
have provided for the Second Reading 
also, and it might have omitted the 15 
additional Members. What objection 
was there to the proposal as made ? The 
Resolution retained the absolute control 
of the House over all Scotch business, 
and admittedly Scotch Bills would be 
committed to the most qualified people 
that could be imagined, for their con- 
sideration. Only one stage out of five was 
to be relegated to the Scotch Committee. 
Undoubtedly, the Committee stage was 
committed under this Resolution to the 
most qualified people. It was absurd to 
suppose that an ordinary Grand Com- 
mittee was satisfactory in dealing with 
special matters relating to Scotch 
business. Hon. Gentlemen opposite ob- 
jected to Home Rule, and to this Grand 
Committee; what did they propose 
themselves for the purpose of furthering 
Scotch business? It was notoriously 
the case that throughout the different 
constituencies in Scotland hon. Members 
opposite went about and complained of 
the inability of the Liberal Government 
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to pass measures. That was the theme 
that had been harped upon in his own 
constituency and elsewhere. Was it 
generous or manly to adopt that course, 
when every attempt was being made to 
relieve Parliament of a congestion of 
business ? It was unworthy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and would not have 
been done except under stress of Party 
politics. He had observed the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London; he did not know 
whether it was intended to destroy or 
merely to supplement the terms of the 
Resolution, but the hon. Baronet raised 
the question whether this Com- 
mittee would apply to Scotland alone, 
or whether it was also to be ex- 
tended to England and Ireland. He 
would like to know, in the first place, 
whether it was the case that English 
Members desired it? If they did not 
desire it, they surely could not complain 
if it was not extended to them. If they 
did desire it, for his part he thought it 
would be the grossest possible unfairness to 
refuse it to them. The fact was, that the 
House was a composite body, represent- 
ing various countries, and the hon. 
Baronet was not alone in regarding him 

self from a cosmopolitan point of view as 
regarded the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom ; but there were special interests, 
and Members from Scotland protested 
against being constantly overridden by 
a majority of gentlemen who really did 
not know the circumstances of the case, 
and who did not listen to the Debates. 
What they really wanted was not, at the 
present moment, any interference at all 
with the constitution of the House, but 
merely machinery by which, in one stage 
alone, the business of a particular part 
of the House, which had been sadly 
neglected for many years, should be 
accelerated and put into proper shape. 
There was authority of a very high order 
for the proposal the Government had 
made. The late Sir T. Erskine May, 
whom many hon. Members would remem- 
ber, wrote an article in 1854 strongly 
recommending the Grand Committees, 
and exposing the great evils which had 
arisen from the congestion of Parlia- 
mentary business. He reprinted in 1881 
this most interesting article, with a letter 
addressed to the hon. Member for Car- 
narvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), in which he 
said— 
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“T have long been persuaded that useful 
results cannot be obtained from the abounding 
talents, industry, and public spirit of so 
numerous a body as the House of Commons 
without a careful division of labour amongst its 
Members. To this principle I first adverted in 
1854, and I have since enforced it on numerous 
occasions before Committees of Inquiry. Should 
this principle be carried out, the House would 
relieve itself from that exhausting pressure of 
public affairs which tends to impair its credit 
and efficiency, while its Members, instead of 
being weighted with tedious Debates and irk- 
some walks through the Division Lobbies, 
would find scope for their special talents in 
labour more congenial to their tastes, and more 
conducive to the public good.” 


Then he quoted a sentence from the late 
Lord Ossington, saying that what had 
been most honourable service had be- 
come intolerable slavery. That was, he 
thought, the position of hon. Gentlemen 
in this House now, who were expected 
to spend their time in cheering Ministers 
or ex-Ministers, and in marching through 
the Lobbies when their own business 
was pressing, which he regarded as 
useless and most irksome labour. This 
was a mere business proposal which was, 
however, most important to enable them 
to get their work done. It was not a 
Constitutional question of any import- 
ance at all. [Cries of “Oh!”] Hon. 
Gentlemen were very sensitive about 
Constitutional questions — he referred 
particularly to the Liberal Unionists ; 
but did they remember the readiness 
with which they offered self-government 
to Ireland in any form except that of 
Home Rule—that extreme anxiety for 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment? Scotechmen did not ask for 
Home Rule at present ; they were going 
to ask for that to-morrow; they only 
asked now for an amendment of the 
proceedings in one of the five 
stages in the House of Commons. 
But the truth was, any stick was good 
enough to beat a dog with. The Unionists 
opposed the proposal because they wished 
to be able to say at the next General 
Election that the Liberals were able to 
do nothing for Scotland. Many Members 
opposite were, no doubt, sincere in their 
opposition, but he believed that gentle- 
men on the Liberal Unionist Benches 
were cheering with their tongues in their 
cheeks. They knew very well that the 
dangers to be apprehended from the pro- 
posal were extremely small, and their 





| desire was to stop legislation in order to 
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manufacture not quite candidly a ery 
throughout the country. 


*Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
said, that there were certain considera- 
tions upon which this proposal was based 
that he, for one, could not pass by as 
trivial or unimportant. It was said that 
the business of the House was congested, 
that the House was overwhelmed with 
business, and it was also said that Scotch 
business had been neglected. He did not 
deny that there was some force in these 
considerations, but they had been exagge- 
rated. In one sense Parliament had 
more time, because the great Party con- 
troversial questions had been settled, but 


there were social questions of equal im- | 


portance to those great controversial ques- 
tions, and in respect of those questions 
progress had not been so rapid as he 
would like to see it. To assist progress, 
therefore, he did not think the present pro- 
posal should be passed by without serious 
consideration. If he were asked what 
Scotch business was neglected he should 
say thatit was Private Bills. The proposal 


had much to recommend it—it would not | 


involve any revolution, or even a General 


Election, and he was, therefore, not pre- | 


pared to pass it by without careful con- 
sideration. It had been objected to by the 


Leader of the Opposition, but though he | 


proposed to vote with that right hon. 
Gentleman he did not take that course for 
quite the same reasons. It was not so 
much against the traditional custom of the 
House as it at first might appear, because 
at present Scotch business was practically 
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to the proposal on the ground that the 
Scotch Committee would show a com- 
plexion of Parties different from that 
existing in the whole House, for there 
would be an overwhelming majority of 
| Gladstonians init. He also objected to it, 
| because in the present Parliament Scotch 
' Members had not been returned upon any 
| local questions, but upon broad general 
| issues. Hedid not say that Scotch business 
| was not neglected in the House. He did 
not justify the Amendment on that ground, 
/or on the ground that the House was 
| overcrowded with business. He did not 
j argue that Scotechmen knew their own 
| business better than other sections of the 
| House. The theory he maintained was 
that in this House they were not Scotch- 
men governing Scotchmen, or English- 
| men governing Englishmen, but English- 
| men, Irishmen, wd Scotchmen legislating 
| for the United Kingdom, Much legisla- 

tion had been passed for Scotland with 

the aid of English votes which had been 

greatly to the advantage of that country, 
‘and which, in some cases, had been far 
ahead of sentiment in England. He 
might refer, for example, to the question 
of Church patronage. Scotlaud was placed 
in asatisfactory position in regard to that 
subject long before English opinion was 
ripe onthe subject. The Law of Hypothee 
had been abolished in Scotland, whilst the 
Law of Distress still existed in England. 
These examples were enough to illustrate 
| his point, although, if necessary, he could 
| adduce many others. He would also point 
' out to the House that English legislation— 
the legislation which had marked the 





left to the discussion of Scotch Members ; | course of the history of England for 40 
at present they practically had as much | or50 years—had been markedly influenced 
as they would have under the Regulation | by the presence in the House of the 
they were now discussing. Hewouldre-| Scotch element. They had all been 
mind the hon. Baronet the Member for | individually and collectively associated 
Wigtonshire that the traditions and | with that legislation, and it was his belief 
customs of the House, as a whole, would | that the legislation bearing the marks of 


not be interfered with, for there would 
be the introduction stage, the Second and 
Third Reading and Report stages, on 
which the House would be able to discuss 
the subject-matter of Scotch Bills. The 
most serious objection he had to the pro- 
posal was the fact that it was confined 
entirely to Scotland. It was the essence 
of his position that the treatment to be 
accorded to the legislation of the four 
countries should be the same all round, and 


| all sections of Members had been legis- 
lation which had greatly benefitted by 
the process. After giving the matter 
careful consideration he had been con- 
strained to oppose the Resolution in its 
present form, in the hope that the matter 
might again come up in a form that 
might be acceptable to the majority of 
the Members of the House, as he be- 
lieved it would be to the country. It 
contained the germ of an idea which, 








he could not assent to any plan which did | properly presented, might take the place 
not place all the countries on the same ‘of other ideas which had no chance of 
footing in that respect. He also objected becoming law, and which, if they did 
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would in their nature involve great perils 
and dangers to the Empire. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
it would be difficult to overrate the im- 
portance of this subject, which so closely 
affected not only the procedure but also 
the constitution and policy of the House 
of Commons. For his part, he would 
have been glad if the proposal of the 
Government presented a solution of some 
of those Parliamentary problems which 
many hon. Members must feel to be so 
perplexing, and he should have welcomed 
any practical alternative to some of 
those difficult constitutional suggestions 
which had been made, having for their 
object the elucidation and, consistently 
with Imperial feeling, the enforcement of 
local views and opinions. Personally, he 
had strong prepossessions in favour both 
of local government and local legislation. 
He did not entertain the fears which 
possessed many on this subject. On the 
contrary, he thought that much of our 
lost legislation, and certainly a very large 
portion of our public liberty, had 
emanated from that local action of our 
Municipalities, which was one of the most 
characteristic features of the history of 
this country. Under the influence of this 
feeling some years ago, and before the 
adoption of the new Parliamentary system 
of Grand Committees, he proposed, at a 
meeting of his own Party in the Foreign 
Office, a resolution in favour of devolu- 
tion of that character, and he was con- 
vinced by experience that what was then 
needful was much more needful now 
owing to the great pressure of Parliamen- 
tary work, and also that such necessity 
was one that would probably greatly grow. 
He might be allowed to say that he 
practised the principles which he advo- 
cated because he had taken part in the 
administration of the Grand Committees 
of both Trade and Law. He had taken 
charge of a Bill through the latter, and 
when many of his Party thought it their 
duty to withdraw on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill he had not done so. So he 
spoke from some experience. The result 
of that experience had been to convince 
him that the Standing Committees were 
useful and successful, and he looked for- 
ward almost as a matter of necessity 
to the development of that class of 
work in conducting Parliamentary 
affairs. In fact, he believed it was 
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absolutely necessary for the purpose of 
transacting Parliamentary 


Mr. A. Cross 


business. 
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Parliamentary work was not always well 
done, and it was frequently not done at 
all; and though the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Wigton laid some stress on the 
difficulty of reconciling Party feeling with 
the procedure of Standing Committees, 
one of the things which recommended 
those Committees to him was that they 
generally dealt more with business and 
with practical details and less with Party 
politics than ;marked the House, or the 
Committees of the House. He also de- 
sired to ascertain and give weight to 
local and even to national feeling in 
legislation. The basis of good legisla- 
tion, he thought, was to ascertain what 
were the national or the local require- 
ments and then to adapt them to legisla- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament. There- 
fore, he was of opinion that the system of 
Standing Committees not merely for 
Scotland, but for the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and for the purpose of facili- 
tating the business of the House was 
absolutely necessary. He was not much 
overcome by the argument of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wigton, that 
Members who had served on Grand Com- 
mittees or Select Committees during the 
day would be completely exhausted and 
unfit for further legislative work. The 
conclusion he drew was that the business, 
at any rate of Private Bills, ought not to 
be transacted at Westminster at all, but 
ought to be relegated either to Com- 
missions or to the County Councils, or 
partly to one and partly to the other, and 
at a recent meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce that view was strongly and 
widely expressed by unanimous resolu- 
tions—supported by all parts and parties 
of the Irish nation, Belfast, Cork, and 
Dublin, by Scotland, and by every part of 
England—in favour of that form of Parlia- 
mentary devolution. He thought also that 
there was something to be said for eliciting 
national and local feeling through a sys- 
tem of Standing Committees. It might 
be that such a proposal might at one time 
have been— indeed, it might be yet— 
an alternative to more drastic and less 
Constitutional proposals. He saw that 
the Attorney General shook his head. 
Well, the Scotch Home Rule Association 
had addressed the Members of the House 
urging that this Motion should be resisted, 
mainly on the ground that it was an- 
tagonistic to the proposal of Home Rule 
for Scotland. He thought there was @ 
great deal to be said in faveur of legis- 
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lation of this kind being transacted in| science, which was so essential to the 
Grand Committees, because the Grand | fishing industry, in which such admir- 
Committees were subject to the imme- | able work had been done by the Scotch 
diate check of the Imperial Parliament: | Fishery Board, who had set a great 


they were able to be controlled by the 
House if they deviated from their proper 
lines, and their Bills could be subjected 


at once to the influence of reason instead | industry of the British Isles. 


of to agitation outside Parliament. 
Therefore, he was strongly in favour of 
the greater adoption of the principle of 
devolution through Standing Commit- 
tees ; and of referring to these Commit- 
tees Bills, whether relating to England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, in order that the 
details might be thoroughly thrashed out 
and practically dealt with. But to deter- 
mine otherwise than that Bills referring to 
all parts of the United Kingdom should 
be so dealt with indiscriminately would 
be, as the hon. Member for Dumfries had 
said, a gross unfairness. If they did it 
for one part of the United Kingdom they 
must inevitably and justly do it for all. 
And at this point arose the practical 
difficulty of this proposal which, as he 
had candidly said, commended itself to 
him in some respects. He very much 
doubted whether there could be practically 
a geographical classification of Bills. He 
would take as an illustration of the diffi- 
culty the Scotch Sea Fisheries Bill of 
last Session. He had personally a very 
large interest in the fishing industry. He 
had devoted years to its practical and 
scientific aspects; but he was bound 
to say from his experience that 
that Bill could not be limited to Seot- 


land. It had a more widely reaching 
effect; it affected the food of the 
community of all those islands. He had 


been surprised to hear the brand of 
herrings referred to in the course 
of the Debate as a local matter. Why, 
this question of brand had been the 
means of either closing or opening up to 
us the markets of the world. Take the 
illustration of the Baltimore fisheries in 
Ireland, in which, owing to a better and 
more scientific system of curing, the 
American markets which had been for- 
merly closed were now open to fish from 
that locality. Surely, then, the brand 
was a matter of even world-wide interest. 
Whatever might be said of local fishing 
industries along the coasts, the seas were 
unlimited geographically, and English 
fishing vessels constantly intermixed in 
Northern Seas with Scotch fishing 
vessels. Again, in the ‘application of 





} 





example to the district fisheries committees 
in England, it was not a matter limited to 
Scotland only, but touched the fishing 
Therefore, 
there was the greatest difficulty in 
drawing up a geographical classification 
of Bills. He granted that the Scotch 
Fishery Bill had been practically con- 
sidered in a Scotch Standing Committee. 
He bad been present in the House 
during the discussion; he had been 
greatly interested in the discussion ; and 
had not found it Scotch business forbidding 
as was supposed, but had received a great 
deal of information. Notwithstanding that, 
he felt that if he had taken part in the 
discussion it would have been an intru- 
sion, and practically the subject was 
limited in discussion to the Scotch 
Members, though it certainly affected Eng- 
lish and Irish fishing interests to a very 
great degree. He granted, too, that discus- 
sion on Seotch Bills had been unduly 
pushed into corners of the House; many 
times towards the close of the Session, 
sometimes between stages of the Appro- 
priation Bill, there had been a Scotch dis- 
cussion, and too frequently the House had 
been deserted except by Scotch Members, 
though the Bills under discussion 
affected the commercial and even the 
political arrangements of the whole of 
the United Kingdom. In the able 
speech of the Leader of the Opposition 
there was one consideration urged which 
should at least make them think before they 
too readily adopted this proposal, and 
that was the tendency it might have to 
emphasise separate national considera- 
tions. He had been sorry to hear the other 
day, and he was sure they all had been sorry 
to hear, an expression like that of “ pre- 
dominant partner.” The very basis of the 
continuity ofa United Kingdom was the 
principle of equality ; and if they were to 
establish a Scotch Grand Committee to 
look after Scotch business, a claim would 
irresistibly be made on the part of Eng- 
land for a like privilege and advantage, 
so that, in order to cope with this difficulty 
of the moment, they might bring forward 
antagonistic interests, which it should be 
their duty to suppress. Besides that, 
they would have the difficulty of recon- 
ciling this deviation with the system of 
Party government, which, for good or 
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evil, had been setup in this country. ; and giving national machinery to work it 
Therefore, from these observations, he out, should be proposed, then, if it did not 
drew the conclusion that the very best | impair the relations between the different 
measure of this character that could be | branches of the United Kingdom, if it 
proposed to the House was a plan appli- | gave facilities for the transaction of Par- 
cable to each division of the United | liamentary business, for which there was 
Kingdom. He refused, if he could help | so much need, and was conducive to use- 
it, to make any new departure in favour | ful legislation, it would have frum him 
of one portion of the United Kingdom, | at any time, and from whatever quarter 
to the comparative disadvantage, or even or Party it came, the most ready con- 
the appearance of comparative disadvan- | sideration aud such support as he could 
tage, of another. He had learned a lesson in | possibly give to it. 

that respect from Irish local government! Mr. CRAWFORD = (Lanarkshire, 
—a lesson which he recalled with very | N.E.) said, the hon. Gentleman who 
great regret. Ireland was told—and the | had just spoken gave in the early portion 
co-operation of Irish Members was ob- of his speech extremely strong argu- 
tained on the faith of the promise—that | ments in favour of the Motion before the 
as soon as England had been provided | House; but later on the hon. Gentle- 
with local government, Scotland and | man adduced various con»iderations 
Ireland should follow. The words that | which would lead him to vote against 
were used from the Conservative Trea- the Motion. It was the latter part of 
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sury Bench on the subject—words which 


he had constantly reiterated on public plat- | 


forms with approval—were “ simul- 
taniety and similarity” ; but though Eng- 


land had received local Government in | 


its fulness, though Scotland had received 
it in part, and it was now proposed to 
give it to her completely in the present 
Session, yet Ireland, where the existing 
system of local government could not be 
defended, had been kept at a constitu- 
tional disadvautage compared with other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Believing, 
as he did, that in treating with our 
various nationalities the only possible 
standing-ground was the  standing- 
ground of equality, he thought 
to make any new departure in favour of 
one branch which might possibly be re- 


sented by the other branches was a mis- | 


take, except it formed part of one con- 
sistent and complete plan, and it would 
lead to greater disadvantages than those 
which now undoubtedly existed in rela- 
tion to Scotch business in the House. 
Those were reasons that influenced 
him to vote against the proposal of 
the Government, in which, as he had ex- 
plained, be saw some good. The pro- 


that | 


the hon. Gentleman’s speech which in- 
duced him to offer a few observations on 
the Motion which he had not other- 
wise intended todo. The hon. Gentle- 
man had said he was in favour of devolu- 
tion in the particular form of Grand 
Committees, but dissented from the pre- 
sent application of the principle, because 


it was not possible to preceed on 
geographical lines. He ventured to 


differ from the hon. Gentleman in the 
observation. He insisted that geo- 
graphical classification of Bills was 
possible, and that in the case of Scot- 
land it was desirable, because the laws 
and local institutions of Scotland were 
totally different from those of England ; 
and accordingly to deal with Scotch 
legislation in detail—that was, in Com- 
mittee—Members should be conversant 
‘with the laws and institutions of Scot- 
land. That was a very good reason for 
a geographical derivation. The hon. 
Gentleman referred to the expression 
which was used by the Prime Minister 
|about the “predominant partner,” and 
| said it was an expression which they all 
regretted. He certainly did not regret 
the use of the phrase referring to the 





posal was not a complete solution of the | “ predominant partner.” It was an ex- 
difficulty, but it might be, nothwith-;| pression which he entirely endorsed. 
standing, some solution of the existing | ‘The reason why a Committee for Scotch 
evils. On the other hand, he was con-! affairs was necessary was because 
vinced that in its present form it con- England was the predominant partner. 
tained elements of danger and would | It was mere cant to deny that she is so. 
lead to considerable disadvantages. If | How wasshe the “ predominant partner ?” 
hereafter some joint, equal, and con- In votes, As the French said, “ Victory 
sistent plan of the character he had is given to big battalions,” and accord- 
sketched, based on national feeling, | ingly the time of the House was allotted 
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to those who had an enormous prepoa- 
derance in votes, the others being squeezed 
out. That was the reason why they bad 
to complain of the preponderance of the 
great partner—it was not because of any 
ill will exhibited towards Scotland by 
the English Members. The Scotch 
Members co-operated with the English 
Members in the most cordial manner, 
but they found that the result was one 
arrived at on arithmetical principles. 
Where there were six or seven Members 
to one, the latter got proportionately 
ouly about one-seventh part of the time. 
The time at the disposal of the House 
was not sufficient for its present business, 
and that practically meant that Scotch 
business was squeezed out altogether. 
Doubtless, no one could shut his eyes to 
the fact to what was candidly stated by 
the Secretary for Scotland in moving 
his Motion—namely, that the Motion 
proposed to a certain extent what was 
an anomaly—that was to say, it proposed 
to establish a Standing Committee for 
Scotch business, but did not propose to 
set up similar Committees for English 
and Irish business. So far as Ireland 
was concerned, it stood on a very different 
footing to Scotland. But so far as 
England was concerned he would ask 
the House and the country to look at 
this question in a practical manner. If 
the proposal were likely to damage the 
English Members of the House in the 
smallest degree it could not possibly be 
carried, and, indeed, would not have 
been proposed. It could not, however, 
damage the English Members. No one 
could say that it would reduce their 
chances of getting their business trans- 
acted. When the Members from one 
part of the Kingdom were in the pro- 
portion of six or seven to one in regard 
to those from another part of the King- 
dom, whereas the larger body could out- 
vote and impose their will upon the 
smaller body, whether these liked it or 
not, the reverse process was not possible. 
The English Members had nothing to 
fear from the influence of the Scotch 
Members. No instance could be adduced 
in which English opinion had been out- 
voted by the force of Scottish votes. He, 
therefore, asked the House to treat this as 
@ practical matter. While the Scotch 
Members asked for it, and claimed it as 
@ necessary means of getting their work 
done, he would even on. a separate 
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ground ask the House to assent to the 
Motion—namely, as a further step in the 
process of devolution, and as a practical 
experiment which could be taken with- 
out risk to any section of the House. 
*Sir M. J. STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, he could have wished that 
the precedent set by the late First Lord 
of the Treasury had not been followed on 
this occasion—namely, that of bringing 
on very important Scotch matters on & 
Monday—on what was practically the 
opening day after the Easter Recess. It 
was rather hard to expect all Scotch 
Members to be in their places early on 
Monday afternoon. He himself had 
been unfortunate enough not to have 
heard the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Scotland. There- 
fore; he spoke under some disadvantage, 
not having heard the initial part of the 
Debate. But there were questions con- 
nected with the proposed Grand Com- 
mittee which must strike an humble 
Member like himself as being most im- 
portant to be thoroughly considered in 
the House before being passed. In the 
first place, he could not see what real 
object was to be gained by carry- 
ing on the Grand Committee. Speaking 
from a Unionist point of view, in this Par- 
liament there would be, with theaddition of 
the 15 English Members to be added to 
the Committee, a majority of 57 against 
30, and discussion would, therefore, pro- 
ceed in Grand Committee on a Party 
basis. Downstairs in the House they 
were, however, able to take a_ less 
partisan view. The Government must 
not imagine that they had got the whole 
mind of Scotland in their favour be- 
cause their supporters were pledged up 
to the hilt to vote in certain directions. 
The minority were not so pledged, and 
upstairs, in this proposed Grand Com- 
mittee, they would have little chance of 
shaping matters in the way they desired, . 
The result would be that there would be 
in the House longer Debates on Report 
and Third Reading stages. There would, 
therefore, be no economy of time effected. 
He had been a Member of the House for 
some years, and his experience bad been 
that when it was sought to curtail dis- 
cussion by methods which were not con- 
sidered fair, discussion was not curtailed, 
but extended, for they derived less advan- 
tage from the views of gentlemen whose 
minds were unprejudiced. If the Resolu- 
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tion were carried, he predicted that 
instead of their having amicable re- 
lations upstairs, there would oftentimes 
be extreme bitterness, and that was not 
the way to provide for good legislation 
on any given subject. It was said that 
the law of Scotland was so essentially 
different from that of England that it 
was almost impossible to explain it and 
carry measures in the House where they 
had so little room for discussion. But 
whose fault was it that they had so little 
room for discussion in the House? The 
Scotch Members opposite practically 
controlled the Government, and if they 
insisted they could get Scotch business 
taken ; but they preferred to sit mute 
and acquiesce in whatever the Front 
Bench chose to propose. Then they 
came down and said, “We want 
all the Scotch Members to discuss 
Scotch measures upstairs.” That was 
not what Scotch Members came 
to this Imperial Parliament to do. 
They came here because they were 
still a United Parliament, and were de- 
termined to discuss from an Imperial 
point of view all measures brought 
before them. They dreaded anything 
which would prevent that discussion. 
Though they might be told that that 
opportunity would still be afforded them 
on the floor of the House, his reply was 
that the discussion to which he referred 
should take place on initial stages of 
measures before men’s minds were pre- 
judiced. In the Committee Room up- 
stairs men’s minds would be fixed upon 
the carrying out of a certain policy 
as defined at the polls. It was 
before the minds of the majority were 
fixed that it was desirable to endea- 
vour to persuade them to take the 
right view before they gave their cast- 
ing vote. The hon. Member who had 
just spoken referred to the French saying 
that “victory was given to big battalions” : 
then why did not the big battalions of 
Scotch Members sitting behind the Go- 
vernment insist on victory on the floor 
of the House? Why were they afraid 
to meet their opponents in the open ? 
Why did they want to go upstairs to a 
Committee Room? Did they really 


expect that the Unionist Members were 
going to fall into this trap? Did they 
think they were going into a Grand 
Committee Room to be out-voted upon 
every question? Were they, for instance, 
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going to consent to a measure for Scotch 
Disestablishment being discussed in the 
Grand Committee which the Motion pro- 
posed to establish without the country 
having a chance to express an opinion 
upon it? The votes of English Members 
were overridden every day by the Scotch 
Members behind the Government. The 
latter overruled, for example, almost 
every important vote that was given by 
English Members _ the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill and the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. They followed their Leaders ; but 
now they turned round and insisted on 
having it their own way in Scotch legis- 
lation as well. The Amendment of the 
Member for the City of Loudon was 
more to the point than the proposal of 
the Government. If they were to be 
treated in this way in Scotland, 
England should be treated aimilarly; 
also Ireland. To single out Scot- 
land for exceptional treatment would not 
expedite business, nor would it be 
for the good of the country. The pro- 
posal would be most unfair for the 
House, for the country, and for the Go- 
vernment. The Front Bench men would 
have to attend to business in the House 
and be absent, so the Grand Committee 
would suffer. If, on the other hand, 
they stuck to their duties in Com- 
mittee, would not Imperial interests 
suffer? He could not see that any 
considerable amount of time would be 
gained by its adoption. It would be 
opposed to the spirit of our Constitution, 
while the amount of bitterness which 
would be engendered in the Committee 
Room upstairs was not likely to facili- 
tate business there,nor smooth the course 
of legislation. On these grounds he 
should record his protest by opposing the 
Resolution, and he trusted that all Scotch 
Members who loved their country and 
wished to see its interests advanced 
would do the same. 

*Sir J. LENG (Dundee) said, the 
hon. Baronet who had just spoken had 
drawn a very gloomy picture of the 
results of the discussion and considera- 
tion of Scotch business by the Members 
for Scotland. In this he followed the 
hon. Member for Wigton, who seemed 
to think it should be a matter for com- 
plaint that there should be so many as 
72 gentlemen whom he designated as 
experts on Scotch questions. In the 
appointment of Members to the Stand- 
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ing Committee on Trade, and also to 
the Standing Committee on Law, it had 
always been understood that the gentle- 
men were selected on account of their 
knowledge of trade, or legal ques- 
tions; at all events, the predominating 
number of the Members of such Com- 
mittees were placed on them, because 
they were consideréd specially qualified 
to deal with these questions, and it cer- 
tainly seemed remarkable that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wigton should 
see so much that was objectionable in 
referring questions to be considered by 
Members who specially understood them. 
In the course of the Debate reference 
had been made to the great differences 
there were, not only in the laws of Scotland, 
but in the legal phraseology and in the 
customs and habits of the country. 
Well, Scotch Members should be, and no 
doubt generally were, specially versed in 
these differences, and able to deal with 
them. The hon. Baronet who had just 
spoken had also referred to the mis- 
chief likely to arise from these discus- 
sions on Scotch Bills upstairs. One of 
the great complaints on the Liberal side 
of the House was that they might in- 
troduce Bills year after year, but never 
have an opportunity of having them dis- 
cussed. He was a comparatively new 
Member of the House, but he had brought 
ina Bill now for four suecessiveiSessions. 
His misfortune in the Ballot was such 
that he had never been able to obtain a 
day when there was the least likelihood 
of the Bill coming on for discussion. He 
would just refer for a moment to the 
history of that Bill. It was one which 
proposed to abolish grocers’ licences in 
Scotland. Years ago, between the ’70’s 
and the ’80’s, great complaint was made on 
the subject, and in the year 1878 a 
Royal Commission was appointed when 
the Party opposite was in power, with 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Fergus- 
son) as its Chairman. It made a very 
full and minute inquiry, and a more 
able Report could not have been made 
than that which was drawn up by the 
Chairman, but from 1878 to 1890 no 
steps whatever were taken to carry out 
the recommendations made in that Re- 
port. He brought in a Bill largely with 
that purpose. There were two alterna- 
tive proposals—one to abolish the licence 
entirely, and the other to carry out sim- 
pliciter the recommendations of the 
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Commission. This was the fifth year in 
which the Bill had been before the 
House, and there was not the least 
chance of it being brought on for discus- 
sion, hence his desire that some facility 
should be given for the discussion of 
such measures. They had heard a great 
deal about immemorial usage and ancient 
traditions, but he feared that other 
meanings were likely to be given to these 
phrases. They were in danger of drift- 
ing into immemorial uselessness, and, in- 
stead of perpetual talking about aneient 
traditions, he should like to see more of 
the modern transaction of business in a 
businesslike way. This continual talk, 
talk, talking, accomplishing nothing, was 
beginning to excite a strong feeling on 
the part of many of their constituents. 
They had heard that this was a new 
departure. Well, they needed a great 
many new departures. Times had 
changed, and the House must change 
with them. It must adapt itself to the 
changed circumstances in which they 
were placed. He was glad to observe 
that the noble Lord now at the head of 
the Government, referring to the phrase 
which had been frequently used with 
regard to another House, that the time 
had come when it must either be ended 
or mended, said that that phrase had its 
application to the House of Commons as 
well, and it was true. There were many 
things in the House that needed to be 
ended. They must set themselves to 
ending some things and mending many 
others. At present the forces of obstruc- 
tion were allowed much freer play in 
that House, owing to its ancient Rules 
and Regulations, than were the forces of 
construction. They needed more con- 
structive ability, and less of this per- 
petual obstruction of every useful pro- 
posal. He had referred to ove measure. 
There were many others. He would 
only name one. The people of Scotland 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land had been interested for years in an 
amendment of the law with regard to 
rights of way, and Bills for amending the 
law had been before the House for the 
last dozen years. Just as an illustration 
of how much talk they had had, and how 
little work they had accomplished, he 
mentioned that in the last Session 49 
Scotch Bills were introduced—not a few 
of them by Members on the other side of 
the House. Out of the 49, 41 were 
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dropped or withdrawn, and only eight 
received the Royal Assent. He was not 
so foolish as to say that the whole of the 
41 were measures that ought to be passed, 
but he did say that there were amongst 
the Bills which were obstructed and with 
which no progress could be made a con- 
siderable number which, if they could 
have been referred to a Committee con- 
sisting mainly of Scotch Members, would 
have been passed to the advantage of the 
country. The time had come when a 
change should be made. They were 
continually told that proposals of this 
kind were calculated to affect the useful 
character of the Imperial Parliament. 
The greater number of the measures to 
which he referred were measures many 
of them of purely Scottish interest, some 
of them of comparatively local interest, 
the dealing with which outside the House 
would leave the House much more time 
for the consideration and discussion of 
great Imperial questions. The true way 
to aggrandise the Imperial character of 
Parliament was to devolve upon Com- 
mittees or local Legislatures those 
sectional measures which only affected 
one part of the country. He hoped that 
they’ would really look to the trans- 
action of business, and that they would 
have less and less talk and less 
and less obstruction. For that reason he 
would support this experimental pro- 
posal. Let them try it, and see whether 
it was not an improvement on the present 
state of things. His own belief was that 
it would be greatly to their advantage, 
and for that reason he would support the 
Motion. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, that the in- 
tricacies of Scottish law had been referred 
to, and it had been stated that one of the 
advantages of the proposed Committee 
would be that hon. Members who com- 
posed it would be conversant with these 
intricacies. Well, he himself had had a 
great deal to do with Scottish law, to the 
great advantage of the Legal Profession 
in that country. But as a Scotchman, 
and as representing a Scottish consti- 
tuency, and as one who had had this 
opportunity of which he spoke, he could 
not pretend to a knowledge of any branch 
of Scottish law. Therefore, if this Grand 
Committee was to be composed of Mem- 
bers who had any knowledge of Scottish 
law it would become necessary for the 
hon, Baronet to move an Amendment 
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that there should be a technical examina- 
tion to qualify Members before they 
could be permitted to take part in it, 
Once or twice reference had been made 
to the Scotch Fisheries Bill. It had heen 
suggested that that Bill was an illustra- 
tion of a Scotch measure which might 
be submitted with advantage to a Grand 
Committee. He wus not prepared to 
dispute that, but he did not see why such 
a measure could not have been sub- 
mitted to one of the ordinary Standing 
Committees. It had been said very 
justly that that Bill did not receive that 
amount of discussion when it came up 
for Second Reading to which a Bill of 
that importance was entitled. Ee quite 
agreed with that. The Bill came-up at 
a late hour in the evening, and many 
Members who were interested in it would 
have liked to have had an opportunity for 
more discussion upon it. The remark 
which was made to him in the Lobby of 
the House was, that if he agreed with the 
principle of the Bill it was not necessary 
to discuss it, as the details had been 
thoroughly considered by the Government; 
but he thought they were all astonished 
that these remarks should have been 


made by the hon. Members who supported ° 


the Bill, when they found that the mea- 
sure when it came to be discussed in 
another place was full of the most absurd 
and ridiculous provisions. He thought 
this Bill might quite as well have been 
discussed in an ordinary Standing Com- 
mittee, and that any advantage which 
would have been derived from this 
Grand Committee would have been just 
as well derived from an ordinary Com- 
mittee of the House. They had been 
told, and he believed properly so, that no 
Member could possibly attend the meet- 
ings of this Grand Committee and at the 
same time look after his business in the 
House of Commons. As a Scotch Mem- 
ber he protested against the making of 
such a fundamental change in their duties 
as would practically take place if the 
Scotch Members were relegated to a 
Scotch Grand Committee. The Scotch 
Members were in that House to deal not 
only with Scotch matters, but with 
English and Irish and Scotch questions. 
They were not sent there merely to deal 
with Scotch parochial matters, or with any 
Scotch question by themselves, but were 
entitled to be assisted by other intellects in 
the House, coming from every quarter 
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of the United Kingdom. He did not 
believe they had any mandate from their 
constituents to remove their affairs from 
the cognisance of the House and to take 
them to a Committee Room. It was an 
extraordinary Committee that was pro- 
posed under this Resolution. It was not 
in any sense a Committee such as they 
had seen before in that House. It was 
not a reflex of the opinion of that House; 
it was, in fact, neither fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor good red herring. The Scotch Mem- 
bers would not have the entire control 
of the Committee ; but 15 Englishmen, 
or Welshmen, or Irishmen, were to be put 
in to see, he supposed, that they did not 
misbehave themselves in Committee 
Room 15. Some speakers had said that 
these 15 Members would have but little 
influence upon their deliberations and 
Debates; but it had been said, also, that 
there were a great many questions upon 
which the Scotch Members would not 
be divided in the Grand Committee as 
in that House ; but if they were very 
nearly divided, was it not a monstrous 
thing that these 15 other Members should 
be brought in to decide their questions ? 
If they were to have a kind of Home 
Rule, let them have Home Rule, and not 
a kind of watered down Home Rule 
under which their opinions were to be 
set at nought by a small packed body of 
English, Welsh, and Irish Members. 
Another point which had been alluded 
to, and one which ought to weigh a 
great deal with them, was that if these 
Grand Committees were set up they 
would lose the support, and advice, and 
opinion of those who were most qualified 
to assist them in their deliberations. In 
the Cabinet there were some of the 
ablest of the Scottish Representatives, 
and there was no doubt they would not 
be able to give to the Standing Com- 
mittee that attention which they were 
now able to give to Scottish affairs. 
The Grand Committee would be sitting 
at hours which would be inconvenient for 
them—-say, from 12 to 4—when Ministers 
would be busy in their Offices, and they 
must either neglect business at their Offices 
or the work of the Grand Committee. 
They would not only lose the advice and 
assistance of these gentlemen, but of 
the Scottish Members representing 
English constituencies—the Leader of the 
Opposition, and many others who were 
as fully qualified to deal with these 
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matters as Scotch Representat®vourable 
selves. Then there was the semblance 
the influence exercised ‘bytliament 
Members upon Imperial matters. “Youse 
was no doubt that they exe { sect 
great deal of influence, and, ajority of 
in the right direction, but they ben haye 
withdrawn from much of that»een 14. 
were to be sent into this Grand *t the 
mittee. He believed there was a stroB94 
Liberal feeling in Scotland than % 
England, even among the Unionists, ant 
that their votes upon English questions 
had had a good effect, such as in the 
ease of the Parish Councils Bill, where 
votes were given by Scottish Members 
upon a matter of principle. This was a 
great privilege that Scotland possessed, 
and one which ought not to be taken 


‘away from it. No doubt if they went 


away the English Members would say 
they were glad to get rid of them, and 
ask why they should take an active part 
in English affairs at all. Why the number 
of 15 English Members was selected it 
seemed difficult to account for. The 
Secretary for Scotland never gave 
them any reasons why he selected 15 
in preference to any other number, 
and he thought they were entitled to 
some explanation from him. As to the 
measures being principally for the relief 
of Scotland, it was difficult to see how 
they could determine that certain 
measures should only refer to Scotland. 
They might have a Registration Bill 
before the Committee, and they might 
have an Amendment moved extending 
the suffrage to females. They might 
say that it only affected Scotland directly, 
but it would indirectly affect the poliey 
of the whole country. He did not see 
hew the fact that they were going to 
deal with Scottish affairs in this Grand 
Committee would place more time at the 
disposal of the English Members. They 
were told by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dumfries that only one-fifth of 
the Scotch Bills would be dealt with by 
the Standing Committee. _If four-fifths 
of the time was still to be occupied in 
the House very little would be gained. 
It was his opinion that if the Secretary 
for Scotland had approached the Go- 
vernment, backed up as he would have 
been by 72 Scottish Members, all 
anxious to pass measures of a non-conten- 
tious character, that he would get more 
attention from the Cabinet than at the pre- 
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dropped o.nd that they would accomplish 
received thiess more satisfactorily than 
so foolish at-oposal fora Grand Committee. 
41 were meaVILSON (Govan) said, that 
but he did » to have a mandate from 
the Bills w\tuents for everything done in 
which noise they woald never be done 
siderabl4tters, and he thought the less 
have theard about mandates from their 
sististituents the better. They were sent 
havre by their constituents to do the best 
€ney could, and to lend their minds to 
the consideration of the subjects that 
came before them in the best interests of 
the country. ‘The Member for Kirkeud- 
bright twitted them that, now that they 
had a Liberal Government in power, they 
did not trust that Government. He (Mr. 
Wilson) was reminded that the Member 
for the College Division (Sir C. Cameron) 
had had on the Paper for the last seven 
or eight years a Bill that had passed the 
Second Reading in this House, for the 
purpose of the early closing of public- 
houses. Such a Bill was passed in this 
House, but the other House took out of 
the Bill all towns above 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. His hon. Friend had endeavoured 
year after year to get his Bill passed, 
and every Municipality had petitioned 
in favour of the Bill; but this House, 
so far as the Opposition were concerned, 
had turned a deaf ear to these represen- 
tations. So long as Scottish Members 
were there they ought to be allowed to 
pass their own social legislation. He 
hoped that, whatever was done, the House 
would see the propriety of giving some- 
thing to the Scottish Members. He hoped 
their backbones would always stiffen, 
and, if the House did not give them 
what they wanted, that they would go a 
step further, and, like their Irish friends, 
maintain that they must settle their own 
affairs in their own country. His con- 
stituents and the great body of the people 
of Scotland said that the Scottish Mem- 
bers were not carrying out the purpose 
for which they were sent there, because 
there had been no legislation for Scot- 
land worth speaking of. 

*Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew’s, 
&c.) said, it appeared to him that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Dum- 
fries (Mr. R. T. Reid) was guilty of 
something like misrepresentation when 
he charged those whosat in that quarter of 
the House with performing at one time 
the difficult physical function of cheering 
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with their tongues in their cheeks, and 
opposing measures of this kind in order 
that they might, from insidious motives, 
be enabled at some later period to quote 
the neglect of Scottish business against 
the Government of the day. He entirely 
disclaimed any such intention in opposing 
the Resolution of the Secretary for Seot- 
land, and he did not think it lay in the 
mouth of his hon. aud learned Friend to 
charge those who took the course they 
did on the Sea Fisheries Regulation Bill 
of last year—a course acknowledged by 
the Secretary for Scotland as being one 
of great forbearance—it did not lie with 
the hon. and learned Member to make so 
unfounded and unwarrantable a charge 
against them. It appeared that most of 
his hon. Friends representing Scottish 
constituencies, and especially those of them 
who, with some lack of enthusiasm, had 
supported this heroic remedy, entirely 
ignored the magnitude of the Constitu- 
tional change which was proposed by the 
Resolution. It seemed most anomalous 
that that Resolution should have been 
advocated, in the first place, by the pre- 
sent Secretary for Scotland, and, in the 
second place, by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Denbighshire, both 
of whom were Members of the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, which was re- 
sponsible for the initiation of the principle 
of devolution to Standing Committees. 
In the Debate which followed upon the 
Resolution of the late Prime Minister, in 
1882, Sir Richard Cross challenged the 
Prime Minister as to whether he meant 
that his system should apply to measures 
relating to parts of the United Kingdom 
such as was now proposed by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian, 
interrupting Sir R. Cross, said with some 
vehemence— 

“I never used such an expression, or inti- 
mated such an idea, that Scotland should be 
allowed to discuss its affairs by itself.” 

Later on, in reply to another interruption, 
the right hon. Gentleman said it would 
be absurd to make any connection be- 
tween these local matters and the Grand 
Committees. He (Mr. Anstruther), there- 
fore, understood that the Grand Commit- 
tees were advocated, in the first place, to 
devolve upon a section of the Members 
of the House the duty of considering in 
detail measures which were non-conten- 
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tious, and which, it might be fairly ex- 
pected, would be dealt with solely with 
reference to their merits, and, in the 
second place, that these measures should 
be general in their application, although 
special in their character. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), in the 
course of the Debate on the Resolution 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian, said he would advocate 
the division of the whole House into 
panels, on the condition that each should 
be a perfectly true miniature of the House 
itself. Did the Resolution of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland comply with any of 
these three conditions which had been 
universally accepted? The Secretary 
for Scotland had not mentioned, with 
the exception of the Local Government 
Bill, what were the measures which it 
was the intention of the Government to 
refer to the Standing Committee of 
Scottish Members. The proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman was entirely at 
variance with the principles laid down by 
the late Prime Minister, and they had 
very high authority for condemning a 
proposal which should compel the Mem- 
bers for any Division of the United 


Kingdom to sit upon a Grand Committee 


by themselves. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dumfries had 
quoted the authority of Sir Erskine May; 
but he should be very much surprised to 
find that Sir Erskine May ever advocated 
a proposal which vitiated in three essen- 
tials the principles upon which Standing 
Committees had always been advocated 
and appointed. The late Mr. Forster, in 
1882, only gave his consent to the Resolu- 
tion of the Government on the under- 
standing that the constitution of the 
Grand Committee should be fairly repre- 
sentative of the House. Was the Grand 
Committee proposed by the Secretary for 
Scotland a fair Committee? If this 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman had 
been in operation in the last Parliament, 
they would have had a Committee con- 
sisting of 38 supporters and 49 opponents 
of the Government; while a fair 
constitution of such a Committee 
on the lines laid down for Grand 
Committees would have given the 
Government a majority of 15. 
Was this a fair Committee? He sub- 
mitted to the House that the plan now 
proposed by the Government was not a 
fair one. But the right hon. Gentleman 
might have gone further. It so happened 
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that this Parliament was most favourable 
to the proposed plan, and it had asemblance 
of fairness about it. In the last bytliament 
the balance of the Parties in ers, “louse 
presented a somewhat diffe px. ; »ect 
than they did now, for the 1, ajority of 
the Scotch Members who would then haye 
voted for the proposal would have been 14. 
The majority for the Government at the 
General Election of 1886 was 118 (394 
against 277), the Scotch Members being 
43 against 29,a majority of 14 against 
the Government of the day. If this 
remedy which the right hon. Gentleman 
expected to work so smoothly and from 
which he anticipated so little friction 
had been adopted in the last Parliament, 
the Scotch Committee would have con- 
sisted of 38 Members supporting the 
Government and 49 against—a majority 
of 11 against the Government, while the 
fair constitution under the Rules of the 
House (Standing Order 48) of the Grand 
Committee in 1887 would have been 
a majority of 15 in favour of the Govern- 
ment, so that the difference in reality 
would have been 26 in the whole. 
They had a still further means of 
testing how the principles proposed to 
be adopted by the Government were 
likely to prove fair in their application. 
Lord Rosebery had, in forecasting 
what the next Parliament would be, 
anticipated that he would have 385 sup- 
porters against 285 of the Opposition, 
and that the Scotch Members would be 
divided in the proportion of 62 to 10. 
According to that forecast there would 
be a difference of no less than 42 votes 
between the constitution of the Scotch 
Grand Committee, and a Grand Com- 
mittee appointed under the present Stand- 
ing Order. He thought he had shown 
conclusively that the proposal of the 
right hon. Baronet had not fulfilled the 
three main conditions under which 
Standing Committees had been on former 
occasions sanctioned by this House. 
They had been told that the proposal 
would commend itself to hon. Members 
on several grounds. It was said that 
there was no time given for the proper 
discussion of Scotch business. So far 
as his experience had gone during the 
time he had had the honour of sitting in 
the House, he had noticed that whenever 
Scotch Members had really a bond fide 
reform to bring forward they were met 
by the greatest consideration, and every 
facility for fully discussing the Bill was 
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given them. When, on the other hand, 
the measure put forward was merely a 
“ log-rolling ” affair, the Scotch Members 
competing with a number of other sec- 
tions, the Government very justly and pro- 
perly ignored it. In the last Parliament the 
Scotch Members supporting the Govern- 
ment represented a proportion of one- 
thirteenth of the whole Party ; the pro- 
portion was in the present Session 
one-seventh, so that if they were 
unable now to induce the Government to 
give adequate time to the consideration 
of Scotch business, he could only say that 
either their influence or their importunity 
varied in an inverse ratio to their num- 
bers. They had been told that 
evening with considerable hardihood by 
the hon. Member for South Edinburgh— 
who certainly had spoken with very con- 
siderable authority on Scotch matters— 
that he had been elected to represent a 
Scotch burgh for Scotch considerations 
first and Imperial considerations after- 
wards. He had seen also that another 
Englishman and Scotch Member, the 
Home Secretary, had thought it worth 
his while to go down to Berwick- 
shire to influence Scottish affairs. 
It was noticeable that in his speech at 
Duns he referred to the fact that he had 
no local connection with the county he 
represented. He made no charge against 
the right hon. Gentleman, and was quite 
willing to agree that for the purposes of 
representing the political views of the 
majority of East Fife on Imperial ques- 
tions the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion 
and vote was not only as good as any 
other man’s, but better than many might 
be. But how did that square with the 
argument that the Scottish Members 
were specially qualified by the fact of re- 
presenting Scottish constituencies to deal 
with the details of Scottish business ? 
For example, what had he as a con- 
stituent of the Home Secretary to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for since the 
Election of 1892? There had been sent 
him a pamphlet containing reports of two 
speeches delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the constituency between 6 
p-m. on one Friday in October last and 11 
p-m. on the following night, with a note 
regretting that the official duties of the 
right hon. Gentleman prevented him from 
visiting other portions of the division of 
East Fife which he had the honour of 
representing in Parliament, and present- 
ing his constituents with copies of his 
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speeches. It was almost surprising he had 


not added “price 1d.” He made no 
charge whatever against the right hon. 
Gentleman, nor did he allege that he was 
disqualified for that reason to represent 
the politica] opinions of the majority of 
the electors of East Fife in the Imperial 
Parliament ; but such a position of affairs 
destroyed the argument that the Scottish 
Members elected as at present had special 
qualifications for dealing in a Standing 
Committee with the details of Scottish 
business. One other consideration only 
had been put forward in support of this 
proposal. It was urged that the decisions 
of such a body would come before the 
House when Bills came back from the 
Grand Committee backed by such autho- 
rity that they would at once be endorsed 
without a word of comment or criticism. 
If that were the case, then there was no 
necessity for the proposed devolution ; if, 
however, it was not the case, the minority 
of the Committee holding strong opinions 
might choose to raise the whole issue in 
the House upon the Report stage, perhaps 
overruling the decision of the Committee, 
and leading to greater delay not only in 
reference to Scotch measures, but in the 
general business of the House, than the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to antici- 
pate. He was opposed to the proposal 
which the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to thrust upon them, because he believed 
that it fundamentally touched the prin- 
ciples upon which any system of devolu- 
tion had hitherto been advocated. It 
would be really forced upon them by a 
majority who did not pretend to 
have any interest in Scotch affairs, 
which they would rather prefer to 
manage for themselves in Scotland. 
If that should be necessary they would 
prefer to work under the egis of St. 
Andrew, and not to have St. George 
wandering across the Border to interfere 
with them when they were perfectly com- 
petent to take care of themselves. If 
they were to shift for themselves 
under their own national emblem they 
should not be asked to provide poli- 
tical provender for others as well. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman might search to the 
bottom every system of devolution, and 
he would find that so far from conducing 
to the smooth conduct of Scottish busi- 
ness, this proposal would lead to greater 
friction and to even greater delay than 
that which the Scottish Members had 
now so much reason to deplore. 
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Sir J. CARMICHAEL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox) said, he would make no com- 
ments upon the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Andrews, but would say at 
once that he would vote for the proposal 
of his right hon. Friend with unalloyed 
satisfaction. He had listened carefully 
to the Debate, and there was no single 
result anticipated from this proposal by 
any hon. Member on either side which he 
should not embrace with gratification. 
The Leader of the Opposition said that 
the proposal would revolutionise the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons. As 
far as Scotch business was cuncerned, 
that was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, and if the necessary consequence 
of the Motion must be that a similar 
Committee should be granted to England, 
he was prepared to accept that result. 
The sooner their procedure was revolu- 
tionised the better. But they were told 
in the same breath that England would 
turn and refuse the boon of an English 
Grand Committee for English measures. 

Sir A. ROLLIT : Who said so ? 

Sir J. CARMICHAEL said, they 
had been told that it would be regarded 
as a most pernicious measure. He could 
understand that position, because English 
Members were in so large a majority 
that they already could be sure of con- 
trolling their own business if they felt 
strongly on any subject ; but it would be 
rather acting like the dog-in-the-manger 
to refuse what was asked by the majority 
of Scotch Members on the ground that 
they did not want it themselves. The 
hon. Member for Central Leeds pointed 
out that if these Committees were esta- 
blished no Unionist Government would 
ever be able to legislate for Scotland, 
and no Radical Government could ever 
legislate for England, because in both 
cases the measures would be mutilated in 
the Grand Committee. That argument 
involved an admission that legislation 
was now forced on Scotland and England 
against the wishes of those countries, and 
surely it would be better that each 
country should wait for a sympathetic 
Government to legislate for it than to 
continue the present system. The House 
was also told that this Grand Committee 
was only the half-way house to Home 
Rule. If that were the case, again he 
would hail the result with great gratifica- 
tion. He would give his vote now in 
favour of Scotch Members. managing 
their own business, and to-morrow for 
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their managing it in Scotland. Home 
Rule was, no doubt, looked upon by their 
Unionist Members with no great favour 
as being a disintegration of the Empire, 
but that fear reminded him very much 
of what happened in the days of Eli, 
who used to tremble for the ark of God, 
*Mr. A. G. MURRAY (Buteshire) 
said, it had been suggested that this 
Motion was constituted on the same lines 
as the Standing Committee which were 
provided for under Standing Order, No, 
47, but he denied that there was any re- 
semblance in the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to a Standing Committee as 
hitherto understood. It differed from 
them in three essential particulars. The 
principle now proposed was one of 
nationality, and the Committee was not 
kept primarily for non-contentious mat- 
ters. Further, the Committee would not 
be like previous Committees with which 
they were acquainted. Again, unlike 
every other Committee, Grand or other- 
wise, with which they had been hitherto 
acquainted, it would not be in its com- 
position like the rest of the House, 
divided between the Parties in the 
same proportion as in the House. 
Further than that, there was the point 
that this Committee was to apply to 
Scotland alone, and that so far as the 
intentions of the Government had been 
indicated there were not to be similar 
Committees for either England, Wales, 
or Scotland. That point had, however, 
been very admirably dealt with by the 
hon. Member for St. Andrews. He 
wished to call “attention to the extraor- 
dinary proceeding of the Government in 
the conduct of the Debate. The Leader of 
the Opposition at a very early period of 
the Debate called attention to several 
very important. principles which were 
violated by the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, and showed that, either by accident 
or design, the right hon. Gentleman who 
proposed the Motion kept out of view 
entirely the great Parliamentary change 
which it entailed and the far-reaching 
effect which would flow from that change. 
That speechof his right hon, Friend was 
delivered at 5 o’clock, and having lis- 
tened to every speech since delivered, he 
had no hesitation in saying that there had 
not in the interval been the faintest 
shadow of an attempt to answer any one 
of the arguments of his right hon. Friend. 
He thought that the cat had been let out 
of the bag by tae hon. Member for 
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Dumfries, when he said that the pro- 
posal originated, not in the views of 
the Government, but in the fact that 
the Scotch Members had been for 
some time making themselves somewhat 
unpleasant. Although they had a Cabinet 
bristling with Scotchmen, they had seen 
few of them that night. They had had 
a few transient visits from the Secretary 
for War, but where was the Leader of the 
House? He was, perhaps, closeted with 
his convictions and sympathies which in 
a gentleman like him, with his respect for 
Parliamentary traditions, were far away 
indeed from the Motion before the House. 
The points made with such clearness by 
the Leader of the Opposition were, first, 
that the Members of Scotch constituencies 
were not specially qualified above all 
other Members to deal with the details of 
Scotch measures, because they were 
elected not upon local but upon Imperial 
considerations ; secondly, that the point 
of demarcation between measures was 
more often one between burgh and county 
rather than between England and Scot- 
land ; thirdly, that the definition of a 
purely Scotch question was impossible ; 
fourthly, that the effect of passing this 
measure would be that you would inflict 
an insult upon England if you denied a 
similar measure to her ; and, finally, that it 
would become quite impossible to carry 
on Government on the true and old Party 
lines, unless they had by accident that 
which they never had had—a general 
majority in Parliament represented by a 
majority of each of the fqur nations. He 
ventured to assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that these arguments of the 
Leader of the Opposition had been left 
unanswered. The Member for South 
Edinburgh, who was eminently qualified 
to give an answer, if it could be given, 
had only shown that the case for the 
Government was poor indeed. He had 
suggested the possibility of the Govern- 
ment being out-voted, and of finding 
himself fighting alongside the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Lanarkshire, but the picture 
of the Ethiopian changing his skin and 
the leopard its spots would only apply 
where they were dealing with measures 
which were truly non-contentious. His 
very argument was destructive of the pro- 
position of the general plan. The only 
other argument he advanced was that 
they ought not to deal with the question 
of proportion, as that was an arithmetical 
fallacy. A majority was a majority, and 
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it did not matter whether it was pro- 
portionately large or small. He doubted if 
the hon. Member for Merionethshire 
would have subscribed to that theory on 
the previous Tuesday week. They also 
had a speech from the Member for East 
Denbighshire, who, referring to the 
Gaelic and Welsh tongues, talked about 
the brogue of Burns. He would like to 
say in reference to that—although he 
feared the observation might fall flat— 
that they might depend upon it that 
if Burns had a brogue, he wore it on 
his foot and not upon his tongue. 
The only argument that had been ad- 
vanced on the Government side that night 
was that Scotch legislation in the past 
had not gone on so quickly as could have 
been desired, and that, therefore, a Grand 
Committee was necessary. ut if quick- 
ness alone was desired, why have a Com- 
mittee at all? Why not appoint a Com- 
mittee of five of the Government’s own 
supporters, or why not settle the business 
at a caucus at Dover House? The mere 
question of quickness did not grapple 
with the difficulties put forward by his 
right hon. Friend. He had pointed 
out that it was not proposed to form a 
similar Committee for England, but he 
would point out how English opinion 
had been borne down by Scotch opinion. 
The Secretary for Scotland said that a 
proper subject for consideration of the 
Grand Committee would be the Local 
Government Bill for Scotland. They 
had had the English Parish Councils Bill 
last Session, and he supposed that every- 
body would agree that one of the crucial 
points in Committee on that Bill was 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby. He had analysed the first Divi- 
sion on that Amendment, and he found 
that, whereas the Government had a 
majority of 46, if they deducted the 
Scotch and Irish Members from both 
sides, the Government would have been 
placed in a minority of 10. No doubt 
some hon. Members had had the courage 
of their opinions. The hon. Member for 
Dumfries had told them that he was 
willing, if necessary, to vote for equal 
treatment to England. But what did the 
Government say? The Government 
knew perfectly well that if they granted 
such a Committee for England the con- 
duct of business in that House would, as 
the Leader of the Opposition had pointed 
out, be impossible. Then, as to the 
argument that Scotch Members were 
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specially qualified to deal with Scotch 
matters, he ventured to suggest that on 
legal questions the number so qualified 
would be very few. It was supposed 
that the House at large would have 
some control over Scotch measures, 
because under this proposal it would 
be master of the Second Reading stage. 
The Secretary for Scotland said he could 
not understand any apprehensions of 
direct interference by the Scotch Grand 
Committee with any English points or 
English principles. Direct interference ! 
No. But surely he must know that 
there was an indirect action—that where 
a measure was passed for one country it 
was likely to repeat itself in another. 
The right hon. Gentleman convicted 
himself even on this point out of his 
own mouth, because he said there was 
a debt due to Scotland, and that debt 
was a Parish Councils Bill. Why ? 
Because they had passed an English 
Parish Councils Bill. Whenever legis- 
lation embodying new principles were 
successfully passed for one Kingdom, 
sooner or later it would, he ventured 
to assert, have an influence on the other. 
England obtained free education sooner 
than it would otherwise have done 
simply because Scotland got it a year or 
so before. He could point to countless 
instances where the really important 
principle of a measure was raised in 
Committee and not on the Second 
Reading. For instance, important as 
were the principles raised un the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill, he 
ventured to say that far more important 
points were raised in Committee on that 
Bill. That was proved by the very 
title of the Bill itself. It was not even 
called the Home Rule Bill ; it was called 
“a Bill to amend the Provisions of the 
Government of Ireland,” and that might 
have meant anything. The really im- 
portant points involving changes of Con- 
stitutional law were raised in Committee. 
He might mention other instances. 
There was the dissociation of taxation 
and representation, which would be in- 
volved in some Bills to come before 
them, but that point would have to be 
raised in Committee, especially in con- 
nection with the Registration Bills. 
The same applied to questions of the 
incidence of taxation as regarded real 
and personal property. Let them take 
this year’s Bills. He found that there 
were altogether 11 Scotch Bills, and out 
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of these he could find only one, or at 
most two, which did not seem to raise a 
perfectly general principle—a principle 
as applicable to England as to Scotland, 
and it would be out of the question to 
say that these principles would not be, 
and ought not to be, debated in the full 
House. Let them take, for instance, the 
Church of Scotland Reference Bill. That 
measure obviously raised a very im- 
portant Constitutional question—whe- 
ther there should be a referendum to the 
people of Scotland on the question of 
Establishment or not. Next came a Bill 
which was not general, inasmuch as it 
simply raised a question as to the ex- 
peuses of County Councils; but then 
there was the Crofters’ Holdings Amend- 
ment Act, which proposed to extend 
crofter legislation to all leaseholds under 
£30. Was not that a general question 
which would have a far-reaching effect 
from one country to the other? There 
were also, among other Bills, the Bill for 
the abolition of grocers’ certificates and 
the Local Veto (Scotland) Bill. Surely 
these were not merely Scotch questions, 
but questions for the consideration of the 
entire Kingdom. Then there were the 
Mining Accidents Bill and the Bill deal- 
ing with the question of road subven- 
tions. On each of these Bills, if they 
were sent to a Grand Committee, ques- 
tions of principle would arise proper for 
the discussion of the House in its full 
strength, and it would be a great pity if 
they were not debated by the whole 
House. The personal question could not 
entirely be left out of view. It had been 
conceded by some hon. Members op- 
posite that the result of passing this 
Motion would be that some of the Scotch 
Members should not serve on any other 
Grand Committee. Speaking personally, 
however, he might say that he felt 
that if there was any way in 
which he could be of use on Grand 
Committees it would specially be in 
assisting the English Attorney General 
in amending the law of this country, by 
making to him suggestions for improve- 
ments borrowed from the more excellent 
law of Scotland. But under this plan he 
would not be able to do that. It would 
be a very great misfortune if they were 
deprived of the assistance, on Grand 
Committees, of several Scotch Members 
who now served most usefully and effi- 
ciently on them. There were, for instance, 
his right hon, Friend the Leader of the 
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Opposition, also one of the hon. Members 
for Ipswich, and the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North-East Manchester. 
It might be suggested that they could 
be included in the 15 added Members, 
but it was not to be supposed the Com- 
mittee would be composed exclusively of 
Scotchmen. It was, furthermore, said 
that there would be a certain amount of 
check iu discussing matters upon Report; 
but, after the experience of last Session 
on the Employers’ Liability Bill, he 
would have thought that nobody would 
be very much enamoured of discussing, 
upon Report, matters which had not been 
raised on previous stages. What was 
the proposed Scotch Committee going to 
do upstairs? If their decisions were 
going to be discussed at length and re- 
vised in the House afterwards, it would 
raise a truly national grievance, and he 
would object to go upstairs to take part 
ina mere Debating Society, instead of 
as at present conducting, with others, 
the Imperial business of that Imperial 
House of Commons. It might be said 
that there had been a great deal of 
delay in passing Scotch Bills, but during 
the late Government they managed to 
get through a good deal of Scovch legis- 
lation, and if so much had not been 
managed lately, he suggested that Scotch 
Members on the other side might make 
themselves a little more unpleasant. 
Some people liked to be wooed with 
blandishments rather thau by” rougher 
wooing. The experience of the Irish 
Members seemed to show that the Go- 
vernment preferred the latter kind. He 
really thought some way might be found 
for getting through Scotch business 
without adopting a measure which would 
work badly in itself and would certainly 
effect a dislocation of all their old ideas 
of Parliamentary procedare. 

*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr, J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): My hon. 
and learned Friend began by stating that 
the Standing Committee proposed to be 
constituted was one in name, but not in 
nature. He spoke as if such Committees 
were in some sense sacred, and as if they 
had the advantage of great antiquity. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Standing 
Committees of the past 12 years 


were themselves an experiment, and in 
the discussions which took place in 1881 
or 1882 many of the objections which we 
have heard to-night were raised. It was, 
however, quite the intention of the 
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House, unless my memory deceives me, 
that, if these Grand Committees proved 
successful, their range, operation, and 
utility should be extended, and the mere 
fact that this would be an additional 
Grand Committee is no reason against 
establishing it. I, therefore, cannot admit 
that argument of my hon. Friend. If the 
experiment is one that seems fit for ex- 
tension there is no Parliamentary Rule 
or law why it should not be extended. 
In this case it may well be that nation- 
ality will form a guide for giving a 
range of subjects to be so dealt with. 
One of the matters which we had 
in view when these Grand Committees 
were first set up was that there should be 
a certain fitness, or assumed fitness, on 
the part of those who wer: invited to 
serve upon them for the particular sub- 
jects to which their attention was to be 
addressed. Accordingly, in setting up 
the Grand Committee on Law, a pre- 
ponderating number of lawyers was 
placed upon it, and in the same way in 
connection with the Grand Committee 
on Trade, a large number of Members 
were selected who were supposed to 
have wide experience in trade and com- 
merce. That principle at once consti- 
tutes a guide in forming a Grand 
Committee to deal with the special 
and peculiar affairs of particular nation- 
alities. That is what we propose to 
do in this case, and therefore it seems 
to me that the argument of my 
hon. and learned Friend, so far as it is 
founded on precedent and Parliamentary 
practice, is not valid, seeing that all we 
propose to do is to make a moderate 
extension of a principle which is 
not in itself many years old. The 
next point of my hon. and learned Friend 
was that the original intention of 
appointing Grand Committees was that 
they should deal with non-contentious 
matters, by which I suppose he meant 
matters non-contentious in a political or 
Party sense. I suppose there never has 
been any Bill sent to these Grand Com- 
mittees which has not raised very fair 
subjects of contention—contention, how- 
ever, of a kind which I hope may be 
solved, and which often has been solved, 
by friendly and full and fair discussions, 
There are a great many such Bills ap- 
plicable to Scotland, and I hope we are not 
so contentious that we fight politically 
about everything. I can hardly imagine 
a matter in which there is a better 
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prospect of the more satisfactory con- 
ditions which my hon. and learned Friend 
desires than the very example which has 
been mentioned to-night of the Parish 
Councils Bill. That is a measure on 
which the immense majority of the ques- 
tions likely to arise are not, as far as I 
conceive or know, in the least likely to 
be contentious in a Party sense. But I 
am not prepared to admit that when a 
Bill has been read a second time, and the 
House as a whole has affirmed its general 
principle, the fact that some contentious 
matters may remain is a reason against 
sending it toa Grand Committee. Ifa Bill 
did involve matters of a character which 
were not fit for such a Committee the House 
need not send it to the Committee. I must 
remind the House that the proposal of the 
Government is not to require that all Bills 
should be sent toa Grand Committee. The 
proposal will leave it tothe House to select 
such Bills as are fit in its judgment to be 
sent to such a Committee. These were 
the principal points my hon. and learned 
Friend stated as against the proposal to 
apply this very useful principle of Grand 
Committees to Scotch questions. I do 
not admit in the least that nationality, 
merely forming a guide or indication, 
may not be very useful as pointing the 
way to the Committee stage. If we 
look at this matter in a mere practical way, 
I am sure that all who have had the honour 
of carrying Scotch Bills through Com- 
mittees of the whole House know that 
when a Scotch Bill gets into Committee, 
it resolves itself as a matter of fact into 
a Grand Committee of Scotch Members, 
and the diseussion is conducted solely 
by Scotch Members. Some English and 
Irish Members have told me that they 
were quite unable to understand the phrase- 
ology of the Bills we were dealing with, 
and for that and other reasons they left 
us to ourselves. It is quite plain that 
there are very many Bills relating to 
Scotland, and to other parts of the coun- 
try as well, with respect to which it is 
necessary that there should be a great 
deal of somewhat conversational discus- 
sion, and I do not at all share the feeling 
of my hon, and learned Friend, or it may 
have been some previous speaker, that if 
Scotch Bills were sent to a Grand 
Committee, instead of being left in 
@ more peaceful atmosphere, such 
as he said reigns usually with the 
House, they would be in a more stormy 
atmosphere, such as he said reigns usually 
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in Grand Committees. My experience 
of Grand Committees is exactly the 
opposite. Ido not profess to iuquire into 
the reasons for it, but it does seem as if 
a Grand Committee is much more of a busi- 
ness body than the House itself. ‘Therefore, 
that argument is not one which should 
deter the House from adopting this pro- 
posal if it otherwise commends itself 
My hon. and learned Friend said the 
Government had not answered some of 
the arguments advanced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr, A. J. Balfour). I am 
quite sure that no one in this part of the 
House intended any discourtesy by that, 
and, of course, the answer will come in 
good time. I have tabulated the points 
which my hon. and learned Friend said 
were made by the Leader of the Opposition. 
He said, in the first place, that Members 
were elected not for local but for national 
purposes. Of course, I quite admit that 
Members are elected for national or 
Imperial purposes, but I utterly deny 
that they are not elected also for local 
purposes. They are elected for both 
purposes, and accordingly if a Member is 
going to fulfil the full measure of his 
functions he will take part in the dis- 
cussion of Imperial matters in the House 
as a whole, and he will, in dealing with 
local matters, at least as appropriately 
take part in the discussion, and will do so 
more effectively, I think, in a body smaller 
than the House, and one which will give 
more attention to local interests. It 
would be quite a mistake to say that 
either class of interest was exclusive of 
the other. They both exist, and a 
Member would not fulfil his duties 
rightly unless he attended to both. 
The fact that a Member is elected for 
Imperial as well as local purposes is no 
argument against this method of devolu- 
tion of the latter to 2 Grand Committee. 
Another point the right hon. Gentleman 
raised was as to the distinction between 
burgh and county Members. I must 
confess that I do not quite see what 
bearing that has upon the question. One 
of the great values of either a Grand Com- 
mittee or the Houseas a whole is that they 
contain Representatives not of one type of 
constituency only, but of all types. The 
proposal is not to elect the burgh Members 
alone, or the county Members alone, but to 
elect them all. They would, therefore, 
be qualified to represent the country in 
all its aspects and all its interests. The 
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third point which my hon. and learned 
Friend said the Leader of the Opposition 
had taken was that there was no defini- 
tion of what were Scotch subjects. The 
language used in the Resolution is “ all 
Bills relating exclusively to Scotland.” I 
do not think that is difficult to understand. 
You have only to read a Bill to see whe- 
ther it relates exclusively to Scotland. 
If it does, it may be sent to the Grand 
Committee, and if it does not, it will not 
be so sent. But surely there is nothing 
in the definition to make it impossible, 
either by a ruling of the Chair, or-—what 
is left quite open by this proposal—the 
determination of the House, to decide 
whether a Bill is fitted to be referred to 
such a Committee or not. The House is 
left the master of the reference, and if the 
House should, in its wisdom, think that 
a Bill does not relate exclusively to Scot- 
land, it has the power to keep it. 
Another point raised by the right hon, 
Gentleman was that this would be adding 
insult to injury. I am quite sure that 
no one from Scotland has the least desire 
to speak with the least disrespect of 
England, but I do not in the least see 
how by offering to withdraw our presence 
or 

*Mr. A. G. MURRAY: What was 
referred to was non-concession to Eng- 
land of the same provision. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: If England 
wants it, and gives the same evidence of 
a desire for it that Scotland does, Eng- 
land will be able to take it. I am not 
aware that there is any reason why, if 
England wants it, she should not have 
it. But I ask how can it be an insult to 
England, or to anybody else, to allow 
Scotland to settle the details of her own 
domestic affairs, and prepare them for the 
ultimate judgment of the House? Then 
the Leader of the Opposition said that 
discussions in Committee would be 
carried on upon Party lines, unless you 
have corresponding proportions of Re- 
presentatives of each of the four nations. 
There, again, I could quite understand the 
objection if the proposal was to begin 
and end Bills by the decision of the 
Scotch Members, because it might be 
said that you would have inconsistent 
legislation with respect to the different 
counties. But surely if the House is 





the master of the Second Reading, and of 
the Report stage and Third Reading, it 
has in its own hands the power of pre- 
serving consistency and continuity of 
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legislation. I cannot doubt that, so far 
from our adding insult to injury, the pre- 
valent feeling in England will be one of 
amity and generosity to Scotland, and that 
there will bea desire to allow the smaller 
country, which has certain peculiarities, 
or, rather, differences of law and custom, 
to deal with one stage of its own Bills, 
and to save the House the time and trouble 
of dealing with that stage. The Leader 
of the Opposition said this was a change 
that would revolutionise the proceedings 
of this House. That sounds remarkably 
like what one heard said for days and 
weeks in 1882. I do not think it would 
revolutionise the proceedings of the 
House at all; but suppose it did, if it 
was reasonably necessary for carrying on 
the purposes for which this House exists, 
some change should plainly te allowed. 
I would just put it to hon. Members on 
both sides of the House who object to 
this proposal, are they satisfied with the 
existing provisions for the conduct of 
Scotch business ? If they are satisfied, 
I understand their opposition ; if not, I 
do not understand why they should 
oppose our scheme without tabling 
some alternative scheme. I have not 
heard anyone go the length of saying that 
there is no necessity for some change. We 
all know very well that the increase of 
what may be called the Imperial or 
general business of this House is so great 
that the House has not been in later 
times so able to devote itself to local 
questions and local interests as it was 
before. It has become a matter of 
almost universal admission that there 
must be some devolution. Many gentle- 
men opposite I know object very strongly 
to the idea of anything in the nature of 
Home Rule for Scotland. I should have 
thought that was exactly the state of 
mind that would have led them to wel- 
come this moderate and temperate pro- 
posal. It is a proposal which will keep 
under the absolute control of Parliament 
all Scotch measures, while, at the same 
time, it will enable Scotch Members at 
one particular stage to shape after full 
discussion of a Bill its details, and to bring 
it back to the House in a form approved 
by the prevalent sense of Scotland. My 
hon. and learned Friend said that some of 
the enactments of the Parish Councils Bill 
were carried by Scotch and Irish votes. 
Be it so. Even if this proposal is assented 
to, it will be quite open to English Mem- 
bers, if they desire, after the Committee 
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stage, to over-rule what has been done b 
the Scotch Members. I do not think 
they would exercise that power; I 
have far too high an opinion of their 
generosity to believe it, but they 
would have the power; and, therefore, 
there is no inequality in that treatment. 
There is one other point upon which I 
should like to say a word. It has been 
over and over again said to-night, “Why 
don’t you ask for more time from the 
Government?” There has been a 
series of appeals to my hon. Friends on 
this side asking why they do not press 
the Government for more time. That 
would be a most excellent argument if 
time was an unlimited commodity, and if 
the Government had the whole time of 
the House to deal with and giveaway. But 
the Government have only a limited time 
towork upon. There are some things to 
be done which will not brook delay or 
postponement, and any Government must 
necessarily, in disposing of its limited 
quantity of time, have regard to the 
pressing character of the necessities of 
the case, and sometimes, perhaps, to the 
number of those who are making claims 
upon them. That being so, the smallest 
country. is almost certain to go to the 
wall, and that, again, is a reason, 
when time is so necessarily limited, why 
it is difficult to give to Scotland as 
much of the time of Parliament as she 
reasonably requires. [“ Why?”] Ihave 
already stated that time being of limited 
quantity, and matters of Imperial con- 
cern having the first claim, and there 
being a larger number of claims from 
other quarters, there is a tendency for 
Scotland not to get what she requires. 
It is not intended by this proposal to 
evade any claims which belong to the 
greater and more pressing questions, but 
side by side we desire to advance and 
mature the Committee stage of certain 
Bills, and, therefore, the suggestion that 
a demand should be made upon the time 
of the House which the House has not to 
give, and that hon. Members for Eng- 
land should be kept hanging about the 
Lobbies outside—because I am afraid 
they are not much interested in the 
Committee stages of these Bills—is not 
a good reason for opposing this moderate 
and temporary devolution, and by which 
you gain a remedy greatly needed. My 
hon. Friend seemed to dread the effect 
of what I may call the reaction of 
the decisions by the Scotch Grand 
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Committee upon English legislation. 
He said that though the decisions of 
the Grand Committee might have no 
direct effect, they would have an indirect 
effect. I am very much flattered by that 
suggestion, because the only indirect 
effect they could have would be by reason 
of their reasonableness and propriety, and 
I should not have expected that my hon. 
Friend, as a Scotchman, would have used 
the argument that the decisions of the 
Committee would have an indirect effect 
on English legislation as an argument 
against this proposal. These are the main 
points which were touched upon by myhon. 
and learned Friend. He gave as an in- 
stance of subjects which could not be left 
to such a Committee the difference in the 
two systems in regard to land tenure. I 
could not imagine a better example of 
what might with propriety be left to be 
dealt with by a Scotch Committee than 
the one which relates to the highly 
technical and special relations of land- 
lord and tenant and of land tenure 
generally in Scotland. The Crofters Act 
might be given as an instance of that. 
It has been a great benefit to the 
country, and it is the kind of measure 
which might usefully go to a Scotch 
Committee. My hon. and learned Friend 
referred to the Referendum, to Disestab- 
lishment, and various other Bills, but 
every one of these Bills would be 
dealt with as regards its principle upon 
the Second Reading. The question as 
to whether there should be a Refer- 
endum, or Disestablishment, would be 
decided by the House as a whole, and 
only in the event of the House as a 
whole deciding that they were matters 
to be dealt with in Committee, would 
they make this reference to the Grand 
Committee of Scotch Members. If they 
decided in favour of such a reference, 
then I submit to the House it would be 
only reasonable it should be made to a 
Committee composed in the way proposed 
in this Resolution. 

*Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk) remarked that during the time 
he had sat in this House he had 
never heard a measure proposed 
with less argument in its favour 
to the House than the one now 


under discussion. The right hon. 
Gentleman in submitting it stated three 
propositions : first of all, that the existing 
state of matters required a remedy ; 
secondly, that the scheme must be 
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efficacious ; and, thirdly, that those best 
able to judge of the matter were in 
favour of this proposal. He thought that 
no one would dispute that the existing 
business conditions ought to be remedied, 
but he doubted whether the remedy 
proposed by the Government would be 
efficacious. As regarded the remark 
that those best able to judge were in its 
favour, he thought it very likely that the 
right hon. Gentleman and himself took 
different views as to the capacity of gen- 


tlemen to form an opinion on this matter. 


The right hon. Gentleman stated that it 
would give more time to the business of 
the House. He was directly at issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman on that 
point. He believed if this proposal were 
carried out that the discussions upon 
Scotch questions in this House would 
not be materially lessened, because each 
Bill would be discussed to the fullest 
«legree when it came to the Report stage 
and Third Reading. The right hon. 
Gentleman also complained that the con- 
gested state of the business of the House 
was such that as constituted it was not 
able to overtake Scotch business. He 
thought the present Government to a 
great extent—at all events, in this 
Parliament—were to blame for that, 
because they had got the amill- 
stone of the Irish question about 
their neck, together with the Newcastle 
Programme, and no doubt these two 
formidable items blocked the way. This 
Committee, they were told, was to be 
composed of all Scotch Members, plus 
15 added by the Committee of Selection. 
Unless these 15 to be added were all 
Unionists, then the Grand Committee 
upstairs would not reflect the political 
complexion of this House, and that, to 
his mind, was a fatal objection to this 
proposal. Even if all the 15 added 
Members were Unionists, the political 
complexion of the House would still not 
be represented. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that when Scotch business 
was being discussed in this House it 
was left entirely to Scotch Members, 
and English Members did not put in an 
appearance to hear the arguments. But 
the very same thing might be said of 
English questions which Scotch Mem- 
bers voted upon. He would ask the 
right hon, Gentleman if he did not wish 
for the support of his Irish allies that 
night who had been conspicuous by their 
absence throughout the whole of this 
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Debate? The right hon. Gentleman 
had described his proposal as a useful 
and workmanlike scheme. For his part, 
he was inclined to adopt the views of the 
hon. Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow, when, speaking some two or 
three years ago on a similar proposal in 
this House, he described it as a peddling 
proposal. He would describe this pro- 
posal as not only peddling bnt parochial, 
It was said that Members would be able 
to speak at length in this Grand Com- 
mittee and that there would be no 
Closure, but he found from the Reports 
that the Closure had again and again 
been applied in Grand Committees. The 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh had 
made a very remarkable speech. There 
‘was no argument in it in favour of this 
proposal, but he supposed the hon. Mem- 
ber wished to appear before his con- 
stituents as more Scoteh than Scotchmen 
themselves. The hon, Gentleman said 
he took little interest in any question which 
was not Scotch, [Mr. Paut: No.] 
If the hon. Member denied it he was 
quite prepared to accept his denial. He 
could only say for himself that while he 
was a Scotchman he took a great interest 
in many English questions, and he was 
an Imperialist out and out. He was 
proud of being a Scotchman, but he was 
still prouder of teing a citizen of this 
great Empire, and he protested against 
the proposal of the Government as dero- 
gating from the power of the Imperial 
Parliament. If this Committee were 
given to Scotland, the same treatment 
could not logically be refused to England 
and Ireland, and possibly also to Wales. 
The result of such an arrangement would 
be to give a Radical complexion to 
Scotch questions referred to the Com- 
mittee, a Conservative complexion to 
English questions, a possibly revolu- 
tionary complexion to Irish questions, and 
a Radical complexion to Welsh questions. 
When the Gladstonian Party were in 
power Scotch questions which went to 
the Grand Committee might also pass 
through this House. Engiish questions, 
however, would not in all probability be 
passed as they left the Grand Committee, 
and as to Irish questions, it would depend 
very much upon the necessities of the 
Government whether they were allowed 
to pass them or not. When a Unionist 
Government, was in power Scotch ques- 
tions would not go through this House 
in the state they passed the Grand Com- 
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mittee; English questions would, in all 
probability, pass through the House, but 
Irish questions certainly would not. If 
the Government said they would pass 
similar Committees for England, Ireland, 
and Wales their position would be logical, 
but not otherwise. The late Mr. Bright, 
speaking at Birmingham in 1886, did 
make a suggestion similar to this, but he 
did so as an alternative to Home Rule. 
Did the Government mean this as a sub- 
stitute for Home Rule, not only as_re- 
garded Scotland, but as regarded Ireland 
and the other portions of the United 
Kingdom ? If so, while strongly object- 
ing to the principle, he would consider 
whether he could not look upon it in a 
more favourable light than he did at the 
present moment. But would hon, Gentle- 
men from Ireland accept it as an alterna- 
tive to Home Rule. He suspected they 
would not, for Ireland would not then be 
a nation in the sense desired by those 
hon. Members, In only one case, to his 


mind, would a Grand Committee 
for Seotech questions be  satisfac- 
tory, and that would be for Bills 


which were non-contentious. If con- 
tentious measures were taken, then the 
time of the Grand Committee would 
be practically wasted, because the 
measures would be again fully discussed 
in the House on the Report and Third 
Reading stages, If the Grand Com- 
mittee were constituted of Scotch Mem- 
bers, another objection was that they 
would not be able to serve on other 
Grand Committees or very likely on 
other Committees in that House. In the 
last Session of Parliament 43 Scotch 
Members served on the Scotch Com- 
mittees ; 18 Members served on one Com- 
mittee, 1] on two, 9 on three, and 5on four ; 
and taking the average sittingsas five, that 
represeuted a very considerable amount 
of work. This Parliament had a great 
record since the Union of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and he would 
do nothing which should in any way 
weaken the authority of that Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, 
he noticed that there were sympathetic 
cheers when the last speaker claimed 
that as a Seottish Member he was 
entitled to speak on this important sub- 
ject, but it might be possibly thought 
that it was time for English Members to 
take part in this Debate. They had had 
19 speeches either from Scotchmen or 
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from Englishmen representing Scotch 
constituencies, and so far there had been 
only one speech by an Englishman 
representing an English constituency. 
It was desirable, he thought, that some 
debate at all events upon this matter 
should take place by English Members 
of Parliament, having regard to the effect 
that this great proposal would have upon 
their position, He did not imagine for 
a moment that the speech of the Lord 
Advocate was intended as an answer to 
the speech of the Leader of the Upposi- 
tion. The way in which his right hon. 
and learned Friend said that an answer 
would be made in good time showed that 
he was not looking upon his own speech 
as a summing up and reply, and there 
was a more remarkable evidence of that 
fact than was shown in the modesty of 
the observation to which he had referred, 
afforded by the Lord Advocate expressly 
declining to deal with the cardinal pro- 
position of the Amendment which the 
Leader of the Opposition had put before 
the House. That cardinal proposition 
was that the proposal made to the House 
was one of so much gravity and so far- 
reaching in its effect that this House 
would decline to consider it unless the 
Ministry proposing it to the House and 
the Ministry which would have the con- 
duct of ,affairs under the new state of 
circumstances set up by the new Rule 
was ready to declare to the House 
the whole of its mind and _ pur- 
pose with regard to this matter. It 
was quite obvious that this proposal 
before the House was a proposal in itself 
of a very limited scope. A great deal of 
the discussion which had taken place 
that evening would have been much more 
appropriate to-morrow evening when 
there was to be a Committee to consider 
the methods of advancing the business of 
the House. If they were only to deal 
with this proposal in the spirit in which 
some hon. Members had addressed them- 
selves to the discussion, they might fairly 
have said that to-morrow night's Debate 
might be considered as an adjournment 
of this, and speeches might then be made 
which might be considered as a prolong- 
ation of this Debate. But it was some- 
thing far different that they were discuss- 
ing. He was almost as enthusiastic a 
reformer of the procedure of this House 
as was the hon. Member for Dundee, and 
during the last 10 or 12 years he had 
ventured to advocate alterations of its 
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Rules which, he believed, would have 
assisted it to carry on the business. 
When Scotch Members in plaintive 
tones told them they were unable to 
bring Private Bills to a fruition and 
unable to obtain for them deliberate dis- 
cussion and the adequate judgment of 
the House, they were not speaking of a 
grievance known to the Scotch Members 
alone. There were English Members 
who were just as anxious to pass Bills as 
the hon. Member for Dundee was to take 
away grocers’ licences ; but just as the 
hon. Member had to wait for an oppor- 
tunity of discussing that fully before a 
delighted House, so English Members 
had to wait for an opportunity of discuss- 
ing many Bills which a good many of 
them had got tired of putting down on 
the Notice Paper of the House, and in 
many cases had abandoned in despair. 
One of the Scotch Members had pointed 
out to them that this was not a 
matter upon which the Scotch Members 
had any very peculiar and remarkable 
grievances, and when that Scotch Mem- 
ber toldthem that in 12 years Scotland 
had passed 102 Bills against 318 for 
England, it appeared to some of them 
that Scotland had had, on the whole, 
rather an unfair share of the legislative 
activity of the House. But these 
questions merely of how they could pro- 
mote the discussion of Private Bills or 
the passing of more Bills through the 
House were matters upon which they 
could meet without any great clashing of 
Party hostility, and he dared say that to- 
morrow evening, when he hoped the 
House would be discussing seriously and 
with a desire to do good work the 
Motion for a Committee to inquire into 
the arrangements that might be made for 
forwarding their business, it would be 
found that no division of Party would 
separate them in endeavouring to push 
forward reforms in the arrangements of 
this House. But this proposal of the 
Secretary for Scotland was a very much 
graver matter. His right hon. and 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate talked 
about this being a moderate extension 
of the system of Grand Committees. He 
surely must have allowed to pass from 
his mind altogether the essential dis- 
tinction between the Grand Committee 
now proposed and ‘any Grand or Select 
Committees ever appointed by this 
House. For the first time they were 
asked to draw distinctions between 
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Members of the House as to their legis- 
lative authority and legislative work— 
distinctions which were not themselves 
set up by their training or capacity to 
inform the House upon the subject be- 
fore it, but simply dependent upon the 
accident of their coming from one par- 
ticular constituency. If there was one 
principle that had maintained the dignity 
of this House and given it efficiene 
and authority for its work it had been 
the steadfast maintenance of that 
principle which years ago Edmund 
Burke expressed in the _ splendid 
language, that a Member of Parliament 
was not a delegate for a particular 
constituency, but that, when he was 
elected, whether he came from an English, 
Irish, or Scotch constituency, he was a 
Member of one Parliamentary Assembly, 
sharing with his fellows, with equal 
rights and equal responsibilities, the 
duty of doing his best for the welfare of 
the whole country. That was the 
principle of Membership of Parliament 
amongst them, and that was the only 
principle upon which Membership of 
this House could remain what it was to 
many of them—a great enjoyment and 
pride. To set up any other principle, to 
suggest that a Member who came to this 
House was to be considered here as 
simply the Representative of a certain 
number of persons living in one par- 
ticular locality, would destroy the dignity 
and pleasure of the position of Members 
of Parliament altogether. They had 
a very curious instance the other day in 
this House of the sort of feeling to which 
he was referring. It would be remem- 
bered that, not a fortnight ago, there 
was a discussion in this House involving 
the question of the Naval Estimates. A 
strong protest—and, in principle, a very 
right one—was made against the special 
activity of Members representing cer- 
tain constituencies in this House with 
regard to public expenditure. Why was 
the protest made? It was made upon 
the distinct ground that, when a Member 
of Parliament came to this House, he 
ceased to be, or ought to cease to be, 
merely the advocate of the local interest 
and class of persons in his constituency 
and take his share of Imperial re- 
sponsibility and larger Parliamentary 
duties. He said this was a very 
grave matter. It was not an ex- 
tension of the Grand Committee system, 
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upon which that system was based. He 
did not want to admit, even casually, that 
he thought the system of Grand Com- 
mittees in this House had been a success. 
He did not think that system was a suc- 
cess. There were, no doubt, Bills of the 
class of Bankruptcy Bills, or Partnership 
Bills, which might very well be sent to 
a Grand Committee ; but they had found 
in their experience of Grand Committees, 
constituted even in the fair way in which 
they were appointed, they had broken 
down directly there had been a difference 
on the question before them involving 
strong Party feelings. Hon. Members 
of the House would recollect how the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury was 
disappointed in 1883 that he could not 
carry through the Grand Committee his 
Bill for the consolidation of the Criminal 
Law, because the moment they came to a 
matter which involved the antagonism of 
the Irish Members the whole work of the 
Committee was thrown away. On two 
occasions the Grand Committees had had 
the Employers’ Liability Bill before them, 
and the whole time of these Grand Com- 
mittees had been absolutely wasted. He 
did not think, except for matters which 
involved no Party antagonism at all, and 
no principles upon which Members felt 
strongly, that Grand Committees were 
valuable, and for these he did not think 
the machinery of a Grand Committee was 
wanted at all. He was not one who 
believed in the system of Grand Com- 
mittees, and he should be glad if the 
House adopted some simple Amend- 
ment introducing a Rule by which 
it would find itself able without 
difficulty to discharge the legislative bnsi- 
ness it wanted to do. The right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division, in 
proposing this Resolution, said it was 
necessary for them first to prove that 
there was a necessity for the taking of 
this step. He agreed the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have proved it, but 
he did not, and the fault of his speech 
was that he began by stating what he 
ought to show, and sat down, after a not 
very prolonged speech, without having 
shown it at all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not tell them for what Bills the 
Government desired to have this Grand 
Committee appointed. He did indicate 
one—the Scottish Local Government 
Bill—which he would propose to send to 
the Committee, but whether that would 
or would not be a fit Bill to gotoa 
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Grand Committee he (Sir E. Clarke) did 
not know. The right hon. Gentleman 
mentioned no other, though, before he 
came forward to make such a vast change 
as this would cause in the Rules of the 
House, he was bound to show the House 
what it was the Government wanted to 
do, and had not been able to do because 
of the difficulties that existel; and al- 
though they had taken every means to 
overcome the difficulties, the right hon. 
Gentleman did neither. He mentioned 
one Bill—the Scottish Local Govern- 
ment Bill—but that Bill had not yet been 
introduced. Where was his example of 
Bills the Government had introduced and 
had tried to push forward and failed to 
carry because of these difficulties ? They 
knew why he did not mention them, 
because the mind of everybody went 
back at once to the Scotch Suspensory 
Bill and that marvellous effort of legis- 
lative activity, the Scottish Fisheries 
Bill, and for the right hon. Gentleman 
to have mentioned these to the House 
would have been to evoke not sympathy, 
but to have raised a laugh, so, of course, 
he did not mention them. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had brought no instance 
before the House of a Bill which had 
been actually brought forward, and which 
had failed to pass because of these great 
difficulties. He told them of no Scottish 
Bill that had ever been referred to the 
Grand Committee as constituted with 
regard to which any difficulty had arisen. 
He believed that only once or twice had 
a Scottish Bill been referred to a Grand 
Committee, and he was quite sure that in 
these one or two instances there was not 
a failure. So they had this great Con- 
stitutional change proposed to the House, 
the extent of which the Government 
would not tell them—first, without being 
told what the views were that the 
Government desired to advance, and, 
secondly, without having any statement 
from the Government as to the difficulty 
found in the present practice of the 
House. Then there was another very 
important thing to be considered in this 
case. When the Government proposed 
the present system of Grand Committees 
the understanding was—and the plan 
had ‘been acted upon- almost invariably 
since—that only Government Bills were 
to be submitted to these Grand Com- 
mitiees; and although that had been 
slightly departed from, he did not think 
that any private Member's Bill had been 
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submitted to the Grand Committee unless 
it were connected with some Govern- 
ment proposal which had been already 
submitted to the Committee, or was in 
the process of such submission. But in 
this case all the private Members among 
the Scotch Members of this House would 
be on this Grand Committee; and were 
they to have the advantage of having all 
their Bills which had been in private Mem- 
bers’ hands sent up to this Committee ? 
Surely if private Scotch Members were to 
have the advantage of Committees at 
which all the difficulties which beset 
other Members of the House in their 
measures were to be got rid of then the 
claims for a similar Committee on the 
part of England, Ireland, and Wales 
were irresistible. It would be a case of 
grievous hardship to all the English 
Members of this House if their Scotch 
compeers had a Committee ready in one 
part of the House to deal with their 
Private Bills, while they were condemned 
to all the delays and disappointments of 
the general system under which they 
had suffered. He ventured, therefore, to 
say upon all these three grounds that 
this was something far more serious than 
what his right hon. and learned Friend 
spoke of as a moderate extension of the 
system of Grand Committees in this 
House, and he would make a further 
protest against it upon another ground. 
Hitherto, when the House had dealt in 
any way with the devolution of its work, 
it was selected either by its own direct 
action or the action of some of its 
trusted Members, persons whose capacity 
qualified them for dealing with the mea- 
sures submitted to the Committee. How 
would that principle be interfered with 
here? The Committee would consist of 
Scotch Members. How about Scotcb- 
men who were not Scotch Members ? 
The. arrangement which would exclude 
them would be an unnatural and an 
unfair one, because their exclusion would 
result in Members being appointed upon 
this Scottish Committee who were in- 
ferior in their knowledge of Scottish 
matters to many of those who were 
outside the ranks of the Scottish 
Members. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Superannuation 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 
Sir E. Clarke 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Public Petitions have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records.—( Sir 
C. Dalrymple.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill to consoli- 
date enactments relating to Merchant Shipping, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mundella, Mr, 
Secretary Asquith, and Mr. Burt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 132.] 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [380th March] reported 
and agreed to.—[See page 1064.] 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS DISTRIBUTION, 

Ordered, That a Select Comi:ittee be ap- 
pointed to assist Mr. Speaker in superintendi 
the form and regulating the Distribution ‘of 
Parliamentary Papers. 

Ordered, That Mr. Bartley, Mr. Causton, Mr. 
Cavendish, Mr. Edwards, Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
Flynn, Mr. Howell, Sir Herbert Maxwell, and 
Mr. Francis Stevenson be Members of the Com 
mittee. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(J/r, 
Causton.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL, &c. 

Lords Message [19th March] com- 
municating the following Resolution, 
namely— 

“That it is desirable that all Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the 
present Session be referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament,’’ con- 
sidered. 

Resolved, That this House doth con- 
cur with the Lords in the said Resolu- 
tion. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords to acquaint them therewith.— 
(The Attorney General.) 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 21st March 1894, declaring that 
Patrick Moran, Acting Issuer, Army 
Service Corps, Barbados, War Depart- 
ment, was appointed without a Civil 
Service Certificate through inadvertence 
on the part of the Head of his De- 


partment [by Act]; to lie upon the, 


Table. 


& 
House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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London County 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 3rd April 1894. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (TOWER 
BRIDGE SOUTHERN APPROACH) BILL 
(by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London) said, 
that when he gave notice of opposition 
to this Bill he did not, of course, intend 
to oppose what he might call the sub- 
sidiary clauses of this Bill—that was, 
the proposal to construct an approach 
leading from the south to the Tower 
Bridge. He did not regard the plan that 
had found favour with the London 
County Council as altogether the best 
plan that might be made, and he did not 
think it reflected credit on the manage- 
ment of the London County Council that 
the plan was only now going to be 
begun after the Tower Bridge was on 
the point of completion; but his objec- 
tion to the Bill was to what he might 
eall the principle of the Bill—namely, the 
37th clause, which was commonly called 
the Betterment Clause. ‘That it was the 
main principle of the Bill was practically 
admitted by the London County Council 
last year when they refused to proceed 
with the Bill after this main principle 
had been taken out. He was most 
anxious not to trespass on the time of 
the House by making a Committee 
speech; therefore, he would briefly 
allude to the objections that might be 
made to this particular form of the 
Betterment Clause, such as the arbitrary 
way in which certain areas were 
scheduled for betterment, the preposter- 
ously long time during which this sword 
of Damocles, in the shape of a betterment 
charge, was kept hanging over the head 
of the unfortunate owner and occupier, 
to the preposterously short time that was 
allowed to him to object to the better- 
ment charge made on him, and to the 
entirely new principle of denying the 
privilege of a jury to assess what pay- 
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ment was due from him instead of putting 
it on the ipse dixit of an arbitrator, in 
whose appointment he obviously had no 
voice whatever. He admitted that as 
the arbitrators were to be appointed by 
a Public Department they would be 
fairly and justly appointed ; at the same 
time, he thought a Public Department 
would be rather inclined to be against an 
individual, and he did not think they 
would appoint an arbitrator who had any 
leaning in favour of private persons. If 
it were shown that some scheme could be 
devised by which the owner and occupier 
of a property, which would be improved 
by some scheme, should properly and 
justly pay their share, he would be the 
last man to object to it ; but he contended 
that the present system, under which a 
fresh rating was made as soon as an im- 
provement was made, so that the occupier 
paid as long as the property was in his 
possession, and then the freeholder, as 
long as the improvement lasted, did all 
that was necessary. Under the proposed 
system the property might be placed 
under a perpetual rent-charge for some 
improvement which appeared to benefit 
it, and some future improvement might 
leave the property high and dry, 
yet it would have to go on paying 
the same betterment charge. Moreover, 
he submitted, it introduced a very 
great and new principle which was 
entirely new to our law. Of course, 
he knew that an instance was ad- 
duced in the time of Charles II., imme- 
diately after the great fire, when a charge 
something in the nature of betterment 
was imposed, but it was only done 
once ; it evidently did not answer, for it 
was never tried again; therefore he was 
justified in saying it was a new principle. 
That being so, he held that it ought to 
have been brought forward as a Public 
Bill by a Minister of the Crown, after 
due inquiry by a Royal Commission or 
something analogous. Last Session the 
House of Lords proposed a Joint Com- 
mittee to look into this thing, but at that 
time Ministers were not ready to ac- 
cept any suggestions made by the House 
of Lords, and, therefore, they pooh- 
poohed it. He was much obliged to 
the House for listening to him on this 
dry subject, but he thought it right that 
they should make some protest against 
this Betterment Clause in order that it 


‘might not be supposed that they, on that 
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side of the House, were in any way 
agreed to it. At the same time, this 
clause appearing as it did in a Bill for a 
very desirable object, he might say 
tacked to the Bill, he did not propose at 
this time to move the Resolution that he 
had placed on the Paper, therefore, he 
should content himself with this protest, 
and should take a further and more con- 
venient opportunity on some further 
stage of the Bill of opposing the Better- 
ment Clause. 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, with regard to this Bill before 
the House he wished to emphasise the 
remarks that had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City (Mr. 
Alban Gibbs), but it appeared to him it 
would have been more desirable and better 
if a great change in the system of taxation 
had been introduced into this House by 
means of a Public Bill. Regarding this 
most beneficial improvement of the 
Tower Bridge, hon. Members on that 
side of the House per se did not wish 
to oppose this most useful improve- 
ment made by the City of London, 
but they did oppose this novel prin- 
ciple of betterment in the Bill that 
they had now to consider. They were 
told the improvement was to be made by 
the whole County of London. Why by 
the whole county? In the past there 
were valuable improvements made that 
were purely Metropolitan, and paid for 
by the Metropolis as a whole. There 
were other improvements made in various 
districts in London, which were purely 
parochial improvements, and paid by the 
individual parish concerned, and there were 
others that were partly Metropolitan and 
partly parochial, and paid for partly by 
the general rate over the whole of Lon- 
don, and partly by the parochial rate. 
Therefore, he would like to ask why the 
whole of the cost was to be paid by the 
County of London? It was calculated 
in another place, in regard to another Bill, 
that the amount to be received for the 
betterment principle, contained in the Bill 
now under discussion, would only be about 
£150 a year; but he would ask why the 
parish of Bermondsey, which would be 
greatly benefited by the bridge, should 
not pay its quota? The real reason, in 
his opinion, was this: that it would not 
then have made such a strong case for 
betterment had the parish of Bermondsey 
to pay its fair and just quota. Hon. 
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Members opposite claimed that property 
did not pay when it was bettered by im- 
provements ; but he would point out to 
them that by the Metropolis Valuation 
Act of 1869, Section 46, that not every 
five years only, but by means of supple- 
mental and provisional lists every year, 
and every month, a man’s rating might be 
put up and down according as the value of 
his property rose or fell. By this Bill the 
introduction of the betterment system 
meant that for all time, to the end of the 
world, a certain charge would be put on 
the property; there would be no re- 
valuation every five years, and there 
would be no power as under the exist- 
ing law to re-value property every 
year or every month. There were many 
other schemes more advantag.ous to the 
ratepayers, and he was very much surprised 
that the London County Council had 
not carefully considered the recoupment 
system that worked so well with regard 
to Northumberland Avenue. The rate- 
payers of London, by that particular 
system, not only were gainers by that 
magnificent thoroughfare itself, but also 
received in aid of local taxation a sum 
of £250,000 or £300,000. He was 
willing to admit there were cases where 
landowners received benefit by improve- 
ments made by the Public Authorities, 
and he thought it would be desirable for a 
strong Committee to inquire into the 
matter, so that a Bill could be brought 
in which should provide that when a 
landowner was shownto have derived bene- 
fit from public improvements he should 
be called on to pay his just quota. But, at 
the same time, if that was admitted, they 
ought to consider this other fact—that if, 
on the other hand, an individual had his 
property injured by a public improve- 
ment the community ought to bear the 
loss with him. So far as this Bill was 
concerned, it appeared to him that the 
community was to take half the profit, 
if there was any, and that the individual, 
whether in Bermondsey or any where else, 
took the whole of the loss. In fact, to 
use a somewhat sporting expression, this 
scheme was nothing more nor_ less than 
“Heads I win, tails you lose.” Now, 
he would not dispute the proposition that 
where property was specially benefited 
it should be specially assessed in respect 
of that increment. But how was that to 
be considered by the London County 
Council? It was to be in this way—that 
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if an arbitrator appointed by themselves 
considered that the property had been 
benefited, then for all time it would bea 
fixed charge on that property. There 
was, no doubt, a sort of appeal, but it 
would be, as he would show later, both 
of an expensive and dilatory character, 
and it was only in reality an appeal 
from the surveyor of the London 
County Council to that of the Local 
Government Board. In this par- 
ticular instance the London County 
Council had been very wise and had not 
attacked any very important vested 
interest in London ; they had not attacked 
the brewing interest, or large manufac- 
tures, or the large and wealthy men of 
influence, or the residential landowners, 
but they had attacked a body of in- 
dividuals who were, comparatively speal- 
ing, poor men, although, no doubt, 
amongst those properties that would 
be included in the betterment clauses 
were Messrs. Slees’ vinegar works, 
which happened to be very close to the 
bridge. He understood this firm of 
vinegar manufacturers had a 40 years’ 
lease on their premises, but could any 
reasonable man allege that a vinegar 
manufactory would be benefited by a 
road being put in proximity to these 
works? They had to look at the actual 
value of the property as it was at 
present and not to a prospective value. 
Such a valuation could only be absolutely 
arbitrary and speculative. Last night 
he attended an important discussion at 
the Surveyors’ Institute where he heard 
a member of the London County Council 
deliver a lecture on ground rents, but he 
defied any of the eminent surveyors he 
met there to say what would be the 
value of property in London 40 or 50 
years hence in any definite area, 
but that would be the duty of the sur- 
veyor in considering the question of 
betterment. Under the clause a surveyor 
would have to say what, in his opinion, 
the value of certain property would be 
40 or 50 years hence. The system of 
betterment introduced a totally new 
system into our system of taxing the 
capital value of real property. That 
had never been the principle on which 
they had taxed property in this country. 
It was, no doubt, a principle which had 
been introduced into America, but it 
had never been the custom hitherto 
in the United Kingdom ; and if they 
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were going to alter the system 
of taxation in local municipal areas, he 
ventured to say they should do it by 
means of a Public Bill. Now what was 
this system of betterment? it was an 
objectionable expression denoting the 
moiety of an undefined quantity— 
namely, the enhanced value of property 
affected by the improvements of the 
London County Council. He ventured 
to think that a scheme might be devised 
by the London County Council which 
would really benefit the locality in a 
very much more satisfactory way than 
the present scheme. And what did the 
present scheme do? It went behind the 
great principle that had hitherto been 
one of the grand principles of the Liberal 
Party in this House, that representation 
should accompany taxation. By this 
betterment system they were going to 
tax the landowners in the various local 
districts of London, whilst they gave them 
no voting power as owners either for 
County Council elections or for local 
ones. The system by which they had 
hitherto carried on government with 
regard to local taxation was that the 
burden of the year should fall on the 
annual value of the property, but this 
betterment charge would remain an un- 
varying one for all time. With 
regard to one principle in _ this 
scheme—namely, the proposed “ limits 
of deviation,” he should like to say a few 
words. Might it not be the fact that 
even on the London County Council they 
might have a surveyor or somebody who 
might be biased in regard to his action, 
and might it not be impossible that in 
selecting individuals as subjects for this 
arbitrary form of impost to disassociate 
entirely from his mind the question whe- 
ther those individuals did or did not 
support the views of the majority of the 
Council ? They knew also that fashions 


changed with regard to important 
districts in London. They knew that 
at one time that district north of 


the Park, including Portland Square, 
Russell Square, and Bedford Square was 
higher rented than at the present time ; 
they knew that fashion had changed and 
gone further south to Grosvenor Square, 
and why should not fashion change 
equally with regard to other areas of 
London ? Therefore, it seemed ,to him 
it would be a great injury and wrong to 
inflict on any landowners a tax for all 
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time on their property by the ipse dizxit 
of some officer of the London County 
Council. Some people denied that this 
was either a tax ora rate; he would not 
therefore call it either, but would describe 
itas an impost in the nature of a mortgage. 
If the payment of this charge became 
in arrear, the Council had power to 
enter and sell the property in: ques- 
tion to satisfy their claim for so-called 
betterment ? Up to the present 
time it had been the rule that only 
chattels, movable property, could be 
seized in payment of rates and taxes due 
by the ratepayers of the Metropolis, but 
by this Bill the property itself could be 
seized and be specially disposed of by the 
London County Council. In his opinion, 
it would be very difficult to dispose of 
property when for six or seven years 
the cloud of this betterment award 
might be hanging over it. It should be 
noticed by the House that seven years 
might elapse, and in some instances 
eight, ere the arbitrator's award for 
betterment of a certain property was 
settled ; and it must, too, be borne in 
mind that it was « charge on the supposed 
capital value of a given property not at 
the moment, but for all time. This could 
only be a matter of speculation, whereas 
the annual value of a property, as it now 
existed, wasa matter of fact. He was ready 
to admit they ought to take every step 
to reduce the local taxation of London, 
which was a very heavy burden upon 
the people of London. At the present 
time he might mention there was a local 
debt of no less than £40,000,000 sterling 
on the Metropolis, but the mode by 
which the London County Council 
wished to relieve the ratepayers was not 
a good or beneficial one. In the last 
three years the Council had spent in the 
Parliamentary Committee-rooms upstairs 
no less a sum than £30,000 in fighting 
various schemes that came before Par- 
liamentary Committees, and he could 
not help thinking they must regret 
that in 1886-7 and 1888 they allowed 
the Coal and Wine Duties to be repealed, 
which, whilst their abolition had not de- 
creased the price of coals, £300,000 a year 
was lost in aid of London rates and for 
Metropolitan improvements. In fact, the 
betterment system was only an idea which 
might enter the mind of the arbitrator as 
to what the enhanced value would be at 
some future date. They knew very well 
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that people dreaded going to law in this 
country. Even the great landowners knew 
very well the great expense of appearing 
before Parliamentary Committees, and 
would consider long before doing so in 
defence of their rights; but, on the 
other hand, the London County Council, 
having the whole taxpayers of London 
behind them, would not hesitate to bring 
in Bills imposing any particular system 
of betterment in any part of the Metro- 
polis, and to that extent they would 
oppress the individual owner, more 
especially the least wealthy of them. 
The cost the London County Council had 
already gone to in this betterment scheme 
of theirs would have paid three or four 
times over any sum they could ever 
receive by this particular proposal. He 
did not really believe in his heart of 
hearts that the hon. Members composing 
the London County Council were so 
impressed with this system as they pre- 
tended ; their object was to have a guod 
fighting question on which to attack the 
House of Lords. It was a remarkable 
fact that the members of the County 
Council did not see that by causing a 
feeling of uncertainty to arise as to the 
future onus of taxation on any given 
house or property they would increase 
the house rent to the individual oceu- 
pier; for it was an obvious fact that 
the landowner had, by the contracts he 
had entered into, contracted himself out 
of any obligation with regard to taxes ; he 
had placed that obligation on the indi- 
vidual taking the building lease, who had 
placed the obligation in his turn on the 
occupier, 20 that unless these leases 
were done away with—and he did not 
think that Parliament would, in its 
wisdom, go to the extreme measure 
of abolishing all leases and contracts 
made with regard to the whole of the 
property in London—the whole cost of 
this betterment would in reality fall on the 
occupier of the houses in the particular 
locality. Hon. Members opposite would 
hesitate before advocating, either in this 
House or before their constituents, any 
tax on food used by the working classes, 
and yet they were apparently anxious to 
put on a tax that would increase the cost 
of house rent in London. With the ex- 
ception of the precedent when a great 
part of London was re-built after the 
great fire of London, he did not think 
there was any analogy to the present 
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proposal in this country. But to consider 
this question in allits bearings one would 
have to look at the obverse side of the 
question. Hon. Members imagined that 
whenever they made a new road or a 
new street in a given locality they were 
always going to benefit that locality. 
They might benefit the locality, but it 
could not be said that in all cases it 
benefited individual proprietors in that 
locality. What did they find when this 
subject was discussed in the Committee 
upstairs ? Mr. Field, one of the surveyors 
retained as a witness by the London 
County Council, said that no doubt street 
improvements occasionally created worse- 
ment, and he granted it was impossible 
to assess the compensation for that 
worsement. That being so, why was it 
more easy to assess compensation for the 
betterment ? Surely the two were co- 
relative. A learned counsel, who was a 
witness for the London County Council, 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., in his 
evidence before the Committee, granted 
that if two several parts of the same 
property were affected by alterations 
made by a Public Authority, one of which 
bettered and the other worsened the 
several parts of the property affected, 
the owner ought to be allowed to set off 
the worsement against the betterment, 
and pay or receive as the case might be. 
The late Mr. Saunders, who appeared for 
the London County Council, bound his 
clients to insert words in the Bill to enable 
the owner of the various properties con- 
cerned io receive compensation for worse- 
ment, where it was caused by the altera- 
tion in question. What was the result ? 
Notwithstanding, Mr. Saunders, having 
given this distinct pledge that words 
should be introduced in the Bill for the 
worsement principle, in the result no 
such words were so introduced; _ it 
passed through this House, and was 
sent up to the other House without those 
words being inserted. If, however, it was 
right to give to a single proprietor the 
right to set off the worsement of his 
property in one part against a better- 
ment in another, it should be equally 
done in the case where no betterment 
occurred, and compensation should also 
then be given for worsement. The 
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worsement area would, it were needless 
to say, be, for obvious reasons, not 
co-terminous with the “limits of devia- 
tion” 


for betterment. He did not, 
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however, wish to occupy the time of 
the House further than to say that 
he did not believe a proposal that 
would do less benefit to the ratepayers 
than this betterment principle could be 
conceived. He found that in America, 
where it had been tried, it had been 
found absolutely and completely wanting. 
In New York and elsewhere in America 
they had three or four systems, working 
even in one given city at the same time, 
all of which were found to, in many 
instances, work oppression on the indi- 
vidual, on the one hand, and cause the 
danger of bribery on the other, by the 
fact that the area of “the limits of 
deviation” were an unknown quantity, 
subject to the will of the Municipal Sur- 
veyor, or a small works committee of a 
given Municipal Authority, and he 
thought they would hesitate to copy the 
Americans in that respect. He found 
that nearly all the leading American 
jurists said it was a doubtful system ; and 
one who wrote to a friend of his, 
Mr. Baumann, who used to be a Member 
of this House, said the way it occa- 
sionally worked was this. The work- 
ing classes, finding themselves in a 
majority in a certain town, had a 
towns’ meeting, which decided that a 
certain betterment system should be in- 
troduced, as in America in some town- 
ships such matters were settled by a sort 
of plébiscite. It was not shown that 
the proposed public work was required, 
but the result was that the inhabitants 
of the district had to have it, and 
the landowners were obliged to bow to 
the decision, and probably 500 or 600 of 
these men who voted for it received 
wages at the rate of two dollars a day 
for being employed on the works, which 
was a rate over the market wage in the 
United States—the whole cost of the 
so-called improvement, or the major 
part of it, being paid by the unfortunate 
landowner, for so-called “ betterment,” 
though in many instances it practically 
injured and decreased the value of the 
property. Hitherto they had carried out 
their local government system on very 
different principles to that, and he would 
impress upon the London County Council 
that if they were going to attempt to alter 
our principle of rating they should 
do so on a sounder principle than the 
system of betterment. Their legislation 
at the present time left the House ina 
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sufficiently chaotic state, and it would 
be a great injury to the legislative system 
if this principle were introduced into 
Private Bills from time to time. He 
ventured to say that our laws would be 
even more chaotic than at present, for 
this betterment system did clumsily and 
arbitrarily the same thing that was done 
now by the ordinary operations of the 
market. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, he had hoped the Bill might 
have gone forward without being delayed 
by speeches which, so far from making a 
straight attack on a priuciple, wandered 
round about it. He should not follow 
the example of those hon. Members. 
The Bill had been introduced under some- 
what peculiar circumstances. There was 
a Bill brought forward on which there 
was really no contention, except on 
one clause, the Betterment Clause. It 
went before a Committee of this 
House, and, having been investigated 
and local evidence taken which had 
been published to this House by that 
Committee, the clause referred to was 
twice adopted in this House by over- 
whelming majorities—first, of two to 
one; and, secondly, of nearly three to 
one. After the clause had been rejected 
by the House of Lords without considera- 
tion it was adopted and sent back to the 
House of Lords; but under those cir- 
cumstances the House of Lords refused 
to introduce the clause, and the Bill fell 
through. Now, in the present year, in 
this Session of Parliament, the London 
County Council had re-introduced the 
Bill, and it was re-introduced, so far as 
the Tower Bridge was concerned, in 
exactly the same words in which it was 
passed by this House. The Bill was not 
altered in one jot or tittle; it was brought 
forward again, and he should almost 
have expected that its adoption by 
this House would have been regarded 
as a matter, more or less, of form; 
that it would have passed through its 
various stages and been sent up to 
the House of Lords there to receive 
that consideration it had not received. In 
respect of the action of the House of 
Lords in this matter the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
made the following remarkable state- 
ment. He said— 

“The Lords desire to inquire whether there 
is. any equitable machinery by which the per- 
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son the value of whose property is increased by 
an improvement can be made to contribute to 
the cost of the improvement. That is my view 
of what the words mean, and the words are 
certainly capable of that construction.” 


The right hon. Gentleman expressed that 
as the desire of the House of Lords in 
asking for a Joint Committee at that 
time last Session. He did not see that 
was the meaning of the Resolution, but 
they were willing to accept that interpre- 
tation from the right hon. Gentleman. 
By passing this Bill through its various 
stages in this House as it had been 
already introduced the House of Com- 
mons had the opportunity of enabling 
the House of Lords to carry out that 
wish which the right hon. Gentleman 
expressed as the wish of the House of 
Lords—that was to say, to inquire into 
the matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
further said— 

“| believe that the majority of gentlemen on 
this side of the House have only one difficulty 
in regard to betterment—which is, how to carry 
it out: and if they could see any machinery by 
which that end could be attained, they would be 
as anxious to see the principle introduced into 
our Private Bill legislation as anyone on the 
other side of the House.” 

And the right hon. Gentleman then 
said— 

“It is not fair to allege that the Lords as a 
body, collectively or individually, are opposed 
to the principle of betterment.” 

They wished to let the Lords have the 
opportunity of sending it to a Committee 
which could make the inquiries they 
desired to make. He might give another 
quotation from Lord Morley in the other 
House. This was what Lord Morley 
said, and the quotation was taken from 
Hansard, as corrected by Lord Morley— 

“He was inclined to agree that it would be 
extremely difficult bya Public Act to lay down 
principles which would apply to every variety 
of case that could occur, not only in London, 
but elsewhere. He was not at all sure it 
would be desirable or safe to lay down general 
principles which would be at once adopted 
without any experience being obtained on 
these grounds, and on the grounds that the 
application of the principle in this case de- 
pended entirely on local circumstances; he 
thought it was a subject that might 
legitimately and rightly be left to pri- 
vate legislation. They would then have 
the advantage of the application of the 
principle to individual cases, and by the growth 
of experience they would gradually get such an 
amount of knowledge as to be able to lay down 
principles for individual application.” 

Now that was the attitude which they 
called on the House of Lords to take in 
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conformity with the declaration of their 
view as expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition. 
This Bill was introduced again to the 
House, and he should have thought they 
might have been spared a discussion on 
the principle of betterment. He had no 
intention of entering into the discussion 
of its general principles and that par- 
ticular phase which had been al- 
ready as greatly misrepresented by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken as by Lord Salisbury ; and the 
hon. Gentleman had fallen into the same 
error that Lord Salisbury fell into when 
he spoke of the London County Council 
venturing to assume that, wherever there 
was an improvement, there betterment 
would arise. On the contrary, that was 
not the assumption of the Bill. Lord 
Salisbury said— 

“The principle of the 41st clause of the Bill” 
—now the 37th—“ which your Lordships de- 
clined to accept, was that proximity is the one 
test of improvement, and that, if you are near a 
public improvement, it says that your property 
must have improved by that public improve- 
ment. A more senseless suggestion was never 
put—and that is saying a good deal—into a 
Bill presented to Parliament.” 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: There is no 
proposition in the Bill with regard to 
worsement. 

Mr. J. STUART said, that was a 
totally different question ; the point he 
was dealing with was that the hon. 
Gentleman fell into the same error as 
Lord Salisbury when he assumed the only 
test of betterment was the proximity to 
the improvement. The essential point 
of the method of charging for betterment 
was this—that no one should be called on 
to contribute any part of the charge who 
was not clearly in receipt of betterment 
on which the charge was made. The 
hon. Gentleman, when he ventured to 
oppose the Bill in this House, and the 
late Prime Minister in the Upper House 
should make themselves aware by the 
simple perusal of the Bill of what were 
its contents. There were only two 
points in what had been said it was 
incumbent upon him to answer, 
for, as he had said, he did not 
intend to enter into a general discus- 
sion. The two main points were these, 
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and they were points of misstatement. 
The first was as to recoupment, to which 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last re- 
ferred. The hon, Member referred to the 
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method of recoupment in Londonas having 
been a satisfactory method to the rate- 
payers, and one that provided a large 
sum of money. If the hon. Member 
looked into the figures before the Com- 
mittee upstairs, it was shown, and conld 
not be disputed, that the recoupment 
system as introduced and carried out in 
the Metropolis had been an extreme 
pecuniary burden to the ratepayers, and 
it was owing to the failure of that system 
that the betterment system was substi- 
tuted. The other point he wished to call 
attention to was one on which they had 
often been misrepresented in the County 
Council, and in this House. It had been 
said, with respect to this Bill and with 
respect to their action on the betterment 
section of it, that they ought to have 
proceeded with the Bill for the Tower 
Bridge approach without waiting for any 
Betterment Clause, because they were 
bound in honour to make an approach to 
the bridge that was made by the City of 
London. He understood the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Alban 
Gibbs) signified by his action his ap- 
proval of that statement. Now, would 
the House believe that the main Petitions 
against the Bill as it stood were the 
Corporation of the City of London, and 
would the House believe that the Peti- 
tion against the Bill laid on the Table 
by the Corperation of the City of 
London was not only a _ Petition 
against betterment, but against the 
actual improvement itself? The Peti- 
tioners went into some detail, and 
said the betterment system was bad 
and could not be applied; they put 
themselves in direct opposition to the 
great majority of this House and the 
Committee upstairs. Therefore, by going 
on without the Betterment Clause they 
should not be meeting what the City of 
London wanted. The London County 
Council, who had introduced the Bill 
again, looked on the Betterment Clause 
as one of the most important clauses 
brought before this House in any private 
legislation, and in regard to it-they had 
now got the assistance of the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester, whose Bill down for 
this day contained the same Betterment 
Clause. He could not doubt that the 
House would willingly assent to this 
principle as it did last year, and would 
send the Bill to the House of Lords, 
which would then have the oppor- 
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tunity of giving that consideration 
to it in Committee which they 
and their most trusted advisers said 
it ought to have, and which it would 
have had last year but for the complete 
misunderstanding of the Bill by their 
Lordships when it was before them. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
the speech of the hon. Member for Hox- 
ton (Mr. Stuart) would have been noticed 
for one peculiarity, and that was that it 
contained no reason in support of the 
Betterment Code whieh was included in 
this Bill; the only reason in support of 
the Betterment Code in the Bill which 
was given was that a similar clause was 
in another Bill last year which was 
passed by this House by, as he admitted, 
a considerable majority. The merits of 
the Betterment Code had never been 
threshed out in this House, and the hon. 
Member omitted to state the important 
fact that when the Code got to the House 
of Lords the House of Lords threw the 
Bill out. The hon. Member might 
attach no importance to that, but he 
thought the country would attach im- 
portance to it, and desire that there 
should be a dispassionate discussion. 
Lord Hobhouse had recently accused the 
opponents of betterment of having never 
given a hint or a suggestion of any kind 
as to what should be the method of 
applying the principle. The noble Lord 
told them that they were met by a mere 
negation ; but he could not have paid 
attention to the proceedings of three 
Committees of that House, on two of 
which he sat. He maintained that there 
were means under the existing law of 
applying the principle of betterment. 
He was in favour of the application of 
the principle under the existing machi- 
nery. The London County Council 
were not satisfied with the methods then 
in use for assessing the rates, but they 
considered it necessary to devise some new 
system, and in order to conceal as much as 
possible what they were doiug they in- 
vented the principle of annual annuities. 
They did‘it in a more insidious manner. 
They provided that an annuity of £3 a 
year should not be redeemed or redeem- 
able in all time except by payment of 
£100 in cash. It was all very well for 
Lord Hobhouse and hon. Gentlemen to 
say that the plan devised was one which 
should receive the unanimous support of 
the House, because it was a plan by 
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which those who secured the benefits 
from the working of the Act would be 
the persons directly called upon to con- 
tribute to the expenses incurred in carry- 
ing out the improvements. It was also 
very well to say they had never suggested 
any alternative plan to secure that those 
who got the benefit of the improvements 
should pay for them; but the existing 
arrangement under the Valuation Act of 
1869 had been found to work, on the 
whole, very fairly ; it had been in force 
now 25 years, and every year it was 
revised by means of supplemental lists. 
He would ask any gentleman on the 
opposite Bench who lived in a fashion- 
able part of London whether he was 
willing that his rent should be increased, 
say, £60 a year, and the capital value of 
his house raised from £200 or £300 a 
year, as now, to six times that figure, 
because the London County Conncil 
chose to think that they had a right to 
assess his house, not at its present value 
as now, but at what they considered 
would be its value at a future time. It 
was frequently the case that the value of 
a house suddenly disappeared, and in 
such a case he would like to know if the 
annuity was to remain a burden on the 
property for ever? Yet no provision 
had been made for any deterioration in 
the living value of a house during the 
period over which the assessment ex- 
tended. Was that a reasonable, fair, or 
just method of levying a tax? He would 
like to point out to the hon. Member for 
Hoxton that this one clause contained 17 
sub-clauses, and a number of sections, so 
that it constituted a regular Code in it- 
self. Although this was in one sense a 
Private Bill, in so far as it affected private 
taxation, yet it dealt with a matter of 
general public interest, and involved 
an alteration of a great public principle ; 
and it seemed to him, therefore, to be 
very inconvenient that no explanation 
had been given hon. Members of the 
grounds upon whieh it had been brought 
forward. This way of bringing in a Bill 
put Members who wished to oppose a 
measure in a difficult position, as they 
could only meet the questions raised in 
the negative, and do their utmost toshow 
that in their opinion the proposed innova- 
tion was bad and that the existing law 
was good. He therefore need make no 
apology to the House for entering into 
those particulars. He had already given 
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betterment. He would apply it by an 
enhanced rate while the enhanced value 
of the property continued, and no longer. 
But what was the system proposed to be 
adopted? First, the value of the property 
was scheduled in the document which the 
London County Council called “the 
award,” Assessment Committees fixed 
theamount, and ratepayers and individuals 
were not allowed to go before the County 
Council itself to show cause against the 
award, but the authorities were entitled 
to say to any ratepayer, “ Your property 
will be increased in value by this improve- 
ment to the extent of £200, or £6 annual 
value, and we put you in the list on that 
assessment.” The list actually became 
the award, and if the ratepayer felt 
aggrieved the only course open to him 
was to resort to the expensive method of 
taking legal steps to have his appeal 
tried, not before the ordinary tribunals of 
the country, but before an arbitrator. 
Being compelled to go to law in such a 
matter as this was doubly serious, because 
not only was the result uncertain, in 
which case the appellant would be saddled 
with very heavy costs, but it was a case 
of a private individual having to fight a 
public body who were perfectly irresponsi- 
blefor any expenses which they incurred. 
Therefore, the proposal of the Council 
involved a very serious innovation— 
indeed a violent innovation in the ac- 
cepted law. He was well aware that the 
London County Council had no respect 
for Rules and Regulations held sacred by 
our grandfathers ; but he thought they 
should show some kind of respect to the 
present laws relating to taxation, and 
not bring in such great innovations with- 
out giving very good and substantial 
reasons for so doing. The second serious 
innovation which this House was asked 
to sanction was the conferring of a power 
upon the London County Council to alter 
the incidence of taxation between owners, 
lessees, and oceupiers of property. This 
innovation was also smoothed over by a 
Statement that the tax would be levied 
on the landlord of the premises and not 
on the tenant, and that where the house 
was not occupied by the owner the Act 
would not apply. This was altogether a 
false ery. The present system was to 
assess the house and the site with every- 
thing upon it, and he maintained that 
they rightly assessed that at its gross 
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value. But there were generally three 
persous interested in a property—the 
owner, the lessee, and the occupier, and 
now the assessment was divided between 
the three parties in such proportions 
as they might agree upon. But this Bill 
proposed to do away with the existing 
freedom of arrangement, and to differen- 
tiate between the parties. On the 
previous night he received an intimation 
from some of the members of the County 
Council that they intended to oppose the 
Instruction he had put on the Paper, and 
he was, therefore, unable to move it that 
day. But he trusted the Leader of the 
House and the Government generally 
would support the proposal he intended 
to make, which was to the effect that such 
a matter as this should be brought in as 
a Public Bill, and thoroughly discussed 
as a public measure. He hoped, also, 
that the Government would take steps 
to have full inquiries made as to whe- 
ther the facts that had been put forward 
were really true. He wished to have 
ascertained the effects of these changesjon 
the exising law of the country. The third 
innovation consisted in a restricted area of 
taxation, and the plan submitted by the 
County Council showed that while out- 
side the lines of the plan certain proper- 
ties would be bettered, other properties 
inside the lines would not be bettered. 
This would be manifestly a gross injus- 
tice, to be founded on an arbitrary de- 
cision in the office of the surveyor to the 
Londou County Council, into the reasons 
for which vo outsider could inquire. So 
far they had never had submitted to 
them any reason for constituting this 
restricted area. Again, the existing 
legal remedies were abolished by the Bill. 
Now aggrieved persons could go before 
the Assessment Committee, which was 
fairly constituted, without counsel, soli- 
citors, or surveyors ; and from this Com- 
mittee there was vow an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions, which was simple and 
inexpensive. For this generally equit- 
able tribunal there was to be substituted 
a Judge selected on the application of 
the County Council to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and persons appeared 
before this tribunal with the peril facing 
them of having, in all probability, to pay 
costs. They were, in fact, to lose the 
benefit of the existing tribunal on which 
they could rely. The House of Com- 
mons, by two important Public Commit- 
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tees, in 1870 and 1889—a Committee on 
the subject of Local Taxation and the 
Committee on the Town Holdings Act 
of 1882—reported that if and when local 
taxation was so altered that the immediate 
and direct incidence of it fell not upon 
the occupier as now, and through him 
upon the owner, but upon the owners 
direct, representation must be given to 
the owners on the body which spent the 
money. But no such representation was 
here vouchsafed. The County Council 
had, moreover, abandoned the system of 
recoupment, the principle of which 
was the purchase of such land as would 
be bettered by the proposed improvement 
in order by re-sale to recover the cost of 
the improvement. It was, however, ad- 
mitted that recoupment had been a loss, 
except in two cases, one of these being 
the Northumberland Avenue, from which 
a large profit was made, and the loss had 
been caused by every man who was 
worsened having to be compensated be- 
fore he was turned out. Now, the County 
Council thought that they would escape 
compensations for worsement. Was 
this a just principle to sanction? 
The Council further proposed to tax 
vacant land and unproductive property. 
The first principle of our system of taxa- 
tion was that the needs of the year, as 
regarded local expenditure, should be met 
out of the income of the year—an income 
drawn from all properties within the area. 
This principle it was now proposed to 
depart from, and by saying they would 
tax everything that existed, whether it 
produced anything or nothing, they were 
reverting to the crudest forms of Ameri- 
can taxation. He should not move the 
Instruction to the Committee of which 
he had given notice, because it would 
occupy the House for another day ; but 
when the Government referred the Bill 
to a Committee, he was anxious to ensure 
that they had a Report, aye or no, whe- 
ther the Betterment Clause contained the 
inequalities which had been suggested. 
He wanted that in black and white before 
the Bill went to the House of Lords,where 
he hoped it would be examined on its merits. 
He hoped the-Bill would not be referred 
toa Hybrid Committee, which was the 
worst possible Committee fora Bill of the 
kind, and that the House would support 
the Instruction to the Committee which 
he had placed on the Paper to report 
generally on the principle of “‘ better- 
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ment,” and how far and to what extent 
it interfered with our existing laws of 
local taxation. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he was glad that his hon, 
Friend who had initiated the discussion 
had expressed his intention of not 
dividing the House. His hon. Friend 
spoke on this occasion rather as the 
representative of ancient traditions than 
as Member for the City, and rather as 
an individual than as a Conservative. 
Not as a Conservative, because the 
Manchester Corporation proposed a 
similar plan in a Bill which bore the 
name of the Leader of the Opposition ; 
not as Member for the City, because 
more than one meeting had been held at 
the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, 
where unanimous opinions had been 
passed urging the great importance of 
making the southern approaches to the 
Tower Bridge. Indeed, he did not 
understand his hon. Friend to contest the 
importance of the improvement, but only 
to object to the single clause dealing 
with betterment. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down complained of the refer- 
ence of the Bill of last year to a Hybrid 
Committee. That was not the choice of 
the supporters of the Bill; and the 
Hybrid Committee was only agreed to 
to conciliate hon. Members opposite from 
whom the suggestion originated. The 
hon. Member also complained that no 
speech had been made on the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. The Bill was intro- 
duced without a word of comment to 
save the time of the House, because the 
same discussion had already occupied the 
House several times. He believed that 
the differences between the hon. Member 
and the supporters of the Bill arose partly 
from the fact that some hon. Members did 
not quite understand what the Bill 
effected. Ina pamphlet on the subject 
the hon. Member said that the area of 
betterment was arbitrarily drawn by 
lines on a map, and, while including 
property which was not bettered, ex- 
cluded property which was very much 
bettered. From that statement it might 
be supposed that all the property within 
the area was to be taxed ; but such was 
not the case. No property could be 
taxed unless it had been shown that it 
was materially improved. The hon. 
Member further stated in his pamphlet 
that the tax was imposed, not on the 
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ascertained increased value, but on the 
basis of the County Council’s own 
opinion that the property would be im- 
ved. This was an entire misapprehen- 
sion. Truly, no claim would be made 
unless the County Council were of 
opinion that the property had been 
improved ; but before the tax could 
be levied an arbitrator, appointed by the 
Local Government Board, must be satis- 
fied that the claim was just. In this 
matter it was impossible to do absolute 
justice ; the only thing to be done was 
to arrive at a system which would do the 
least injustice all round. Under the old 
system half the cost of improvements fell 
on the district and half on the Metropolis ; 
and it frequently happened that property 
not benefited at all paid both the district 
and the Metropolitan rate. He could 
not but feel that the ratepayers of London 
had reason for complaint against the Go- 
vernment in reference to this question. The 
whole amount which this betterment tax 
was expected to raise was £5,000. The 
expense of promoting the Bill before the 
House last Session was about £5,000 ; 
the expense of the present Bill would be 
considerable ; and the delay in opening 
the approaches to the Tower Bridge 
would inflict great inconvenience on the 
trade of South London. If the Govern- 
ment had accepted the proposal of the 
House of Lords for a Joint Committee on 
the question last year all this extra ex- 
pense would have been saved and the 
Bill would have been passed a year 
sooner. The unreasoning animosity of 
the Government against the House of 
Lords had inflicted this additional ex- 
pense on London and entailed great loss and 
inconvenience on trade and commerce. 
*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, 
that while absolutely agreeing in the last 
observations which fell from the right 
hon. Member for London University, he 
should like to point out to the House 
that he thought his right hon. Friend was 
under a misapprehension when he said 
that all that was to be done was to satisfy 
the Local Government Board as to the 
equity of the increased assessment that 
was proposed to be placed on certain 
property. If hon. Members would refer 
to the Bill they would observe that the 
Local Government Board never iuter- 
fered in any way whatever. The Local 
Government Board had, indeed, to 
appoint an Inspector, who was to be 
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satisfied with the increase in the value 
of the property proposed to be taxed ; 
but that procedure was only resorted to 
when some intrepid, wealthy, and public- 
spirited individual ventured into the arena 
to fight the London County Council with 
his own money, while the County 
Council fought with the money of the 
ratepayers. In the House or elsewhere 
he had never neglected an opportunity of 
advocating the principle of betterment— 
a principle which he thought would have 
more quickly and more efficiently be- 
come law if those in authority in the 
London County Council who were pro- 
moting this Bill had not for four years 
wasted thousands of pounds of the rate- 
payers in the at last successful effort to 
rescue £5,000. If, instead of that, they 
had put pressure on the Government to 
assent to the principle, it would have done 
away with controversy, it would have 
secured an automatic operation of the 
principle, which his hon. Friends and 
Colleagues opposite professed to advocate, 
though their action must in the minds of 
impartial persons, and certainly in the 
minds of the suffering ratepayers, throw 
doubt on the genuineness of their views. 


Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 
he would like to point out that in the 
Hybrid Committee the Betterment Clause 
was carried only by one vote, that of the 
hon. Member for West Fife, who had 
stated he had been able to find out all the 
arguments on the question from the Re- 
port of the Committee, and therefore did 
not think it worth while to be present at 
the discussions. He ventured to think 
the London County Council had made a 
mistake in ignoring expert individual 
opinion on the question such as that of 


Sir Whittaker Ellis. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Mr. KIMBER: With regard to the 
Instruction which has been placed on 
the Paper by me, I do not know whether 
hon. Gentlemen opposite intend to 
oppose it. 

Mr. J. STUART: Yes, Sir; we 
oppose the entire Instruction. 

Mr. KIMBER: I am not going to 
subject the House to a second Debate on 
this question to-morrow ; but perhaps 
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the Government may suggest some 
means for the elucidation of this subject. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): The Go- 
vernment cannot accept this Instruction, 
because it proposes that the Committee 
should go into all questions which were 
thoroughly investigated by a Committee 
appointed for the purpose three years 
ago. I was myself » Member of that 
Committee; we went most carefully 
into the question, and though we did not 
report at length we came to a conclusion 
in the matter. Under these circumstances, 
the Government cannot allow this In- 
struction to pass. 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS. 

APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tuts HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russet, North 
Beds.) : I understand that last week an 
arrangement was arrived at between the 
hon. Member for South Islington and Her 
Majesty’s Government that the Motion 
for the Police and Sanitary Committee 
should be moved in the terms in which 
it stands on the Paper. I have only to 
observe that we fully agree with the 
view of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations that Standing Orders 150 
and 173* are already applicable and the 
Government will not move an Instruc- 
tion. I beg to move— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Committee of Selection do appoint 
a Committee, not exceeding Nine Members, to 
whom shall be committed all Private Bills pro- 
moted by Municipal and other Local Authorities, 
by which it is proposed to create powers re- 
lating to Police and Sanitary Regulations which 
deviate from, or are in extension of, or are 
repugnant to, the General Law. 


That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

That Five be the quorum of the Committee.” 
—( Mr. George Russell.) 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
that as some exception had been taken by 
Municipalities to the action of the Police 
and Sanitary Committee in excising and 
restricting certain of their Bills, he had 
feared it might have been necessary for him 
to oppose the Motion. No doubt the Com- 
mittee had been controlled to a large 
extent by a special Instruction which had 
been passed by the House previously for 
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their guidance, with the result that its 
operation in the last two or three years 
bad been undoubtedly of a character to 
produce what was felt to be a too 
centralising spirit on the part of the De- 
partment in dealing with the local Private 
Bills of Corporations.’ However, the 
matter had been met in a very cordial 
and generous spirit by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Under Secretary of 
which had seen him, and done his best to 
meet the Corporations’ wishes ; and there- 
fore he would not divide the House on the 
subject this Session. He would only ex- 
press the hope that inthe coming year the 
Committee, unfettered by an Instruction 
and with a greater representation of the 
Municipalities on it, might allow more 
liberty to that spirit of local legislation 
which had been the chief means of build- 
ing up the statutes of local government, 
such as the Public Health Act and others, 
In that hope he assented most readily 
to the Motion. 


Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, that as he had been Chair- 
man of this Committee during the last 
Session of Parliament, he might be 
allowed to say afew words on the Motion. 
He regretted that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Islington had not thought fit 
to promulgate more definitely the charges 
hedesired to bring against the Committee, 
because he questioned whether it would 
be possible for his hon. Friend to establish 
the central charge he had advanced— 
namely, that the Committee had 
been governed by a Departmental 
feeling of centralisation, and had been 
narrowly controlled by the Instruction of 
the House. Of course, it was impossible 
for him to say who would compose the 
Committee in the future, or who would 
be Chairman of it, and he did not know 
whether notiee would be taken of the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend, that there 
should be a larger representation of Mem- 
bers representing Municipalities on the 
Committee ; but he ventured to point 
out this simple fact in connection with 
the previous Instruction—that all the 
House of Commons had done hitherto, 
and all the Committee did last Session, 
was to decline to allow any changes in 
the law to be effected in cases where the 
existing Statutes had been recently 
passed. Undoubtedly, it would be & 
serious thing if the Debate had been 
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allowed to pass without a single word 
being said against the impression which 
had been conveyed to the House, that 
because the Instruction moved last year 
and the year before was not moved this 
year, therefore the Committee, however 
composed, was to understand that it was 
not to be governed by that Instruction. 
He did not know whether his hon. Friend 
the Member for Islington had actually in 
mind what the Instruction was; but he 
ventured to repudiate the idea that there 
had been on the part of the Committee 
any attempt at centralisation, or any 
inclination to give into the representa- 
tions or recommendations of Government 
Departments. He could show that on 
many occasions the Committee did give 
special powers to the Local Authorities, 
when they were able to show that their 
local circumstances made it absolutely 
necessary that there should be some small 
changes in the existing law; but the 
House would agree that it would be in- 
tolerable if a small Committee sitting up- 
stairs were to allow the law to be extended, 
curtailed, or materially altered, when the 
House as a whole had within the four or 
five years dealt with the identical sub- 
ject in a “comprehensive way, and had 
declared what the intentions of the 
Legislature were on that subject. To 
allow anything like that would be 
throwing on a small Committee a very 
great and serious responsibility ; and he, 
for one, would feel himself absolutely 
unable to serve on the Committee 
if it had to accept that very onerous 
task, which properly belonged to the 
House, and of which the House could 
not divest itself. He thought it his duty 
to say so much, because if it were his 
fortune to be on the Committee again 
this year he should not like his hon. 
Friend to think that, because he had 
allowed the matter to pass in silence, he 
had acquiesced in the suggestion that the 
action of the House in not moving an 
Instruction relieved the Committee from 
the course it had taken up last year, 
which was supported by every Com- 
mittee, and was not desirable in the in- 
terests of well-conducted legislation. He 
would, however, suggest that the quorum 
be reduced from five to three, as on some 
occasions there had been a delay and 
inconvenience caused to witnesses through 
the failure of the required number of 
Members turning up early. 
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Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) thought the Committee should 
have access, more than hitherto, to the 
Reports made to the Local Government 
Board with regard to these particular 
measures when they dealt with the law as 
it existed. In fact, he thought all Mem- 
bers of the House ought to have no 
difficulty whatever in getting access to 
such Reports. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that as he had been for six years a 
Member of the Sanitary and Police Com- 
mittee, he might be permitted to say a 
few words on the Motion. His hon. 
Friend had made some reference to what 
was known as the adoptive Acts. Those 
Acts had been passed because in their 
absence the labours of the Police and 
Sanitary Committee had become almost 
crushing. The subject-matter of many 
of those adoptive Acts came before the 
Committee in a most perfect form ; every 
one of their clauses had been fully 
discussed; and the body of adoptive 
Acts presented the result of the most 
careful consideration in such a form that 
any Local Authority might adopt one 
or all of those Acts, and have the ad- 
vantage of that body of legislation. He 
was sure it would be a great injury to 
Public Health Bills if the whole subject 
were thown again, as during former years, 
ina confused shape before the Committee. 
He was sure that legislation would be 
less satisfactory than at this moment, and 
that the duties of the Committee would 
become so formidable that no Com- 
mittee could possibly undertake them. 
He hoped the Police and Sanitay Com- 
mittee would act in a thoroughly indepen- 
dent spirit. It was their duty to stand be- 
tween the Departments and the public 
and to investigate the recommendations 
of those who appeared before the Com- 
mittee. Sometimes they must decide in 
favour of the promoters, sometimes in 
favour of the objectors, and sometimes in 
favour of the Departments, but they 
should proceed from first to last in a 
judicial spirit and, guided by the argu- 
ments, decide according to the facts as 
they arose. He believed good work 
would continue to be done by the Com- 
mittee if the adoptive Acts were not 
interfered with, but if they were private 
legislation would sink into chaos. 
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Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport) said, 
that with the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean and the 
hon. Member for South Islington he had 
been requested by the Association of 
Municipal Corporations to support their 
complaint on this point. He could 
assure the House that great injury and 
injustice had been done the Municipalities 
by the manner in which their Bills had 
been mutilated by the Police and Sani- 
tary Committee. He ventured to hope 
that that would not occur again. It 
was local action which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Long) had 
referred to on the part of the Municipal 
Corporations of the Kingdom which had 
resulted in the building up of the 
Statutes. 

Mr. W. LONG (interrupting) said, he 
had referred to proposals to deal with 
subjects which had been dealt with by 
Parliament within the past three or four 
years. The hon. Member’s statement 
was based on existing Acts of Parliament 
passed before the general law was laid 
down. It did not refer to recent Acts— 
those of 1889 and 1892. 

Mr. WHITELEY said, they were the 
re-enactments and consolidation of the 
existing law. 

Mr. W. LONG: No, no. 

Mr. WHITELEY said, that at any 
rate he ventured to hope that Municipal 
Corporations would not have this injury 
done to them during the present Session. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
objection had been made that hon. Mem- 
bers had not access to the Local Govern- 
ment Board Reports. The Local 
Government Board would have no 
objection to the Sanitary and Police 
Committee having access to these 
Reports. 


Motion agreed to. 


OUESTIONS. 


UNDER THE WHITE ENSIGN. 

Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, Tam- 
worth): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether, as a general 
rule, the wearing of the white ensign is 
reserved to Her Majesty’s ships alone, or 
whether the Admiralty are in the habit 
of granting warrants to private persons 
authorising them to wear the white 
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ensign on private ships ; whether snch 
warrant are personal to those to whom 
they are granted, and whether they 
authorise the wearing of the white ensign 
by the ship in the absence therefrom of 
the person named in the warrant; whe- 
ther these warrants are granted to such 
persons on account of their personal posi- 
tion or public services ; or, if not, on what 
other grounds ; whether they are ever 
granted to other persons than British 
subjects ; whether any misapprehension 
or inconvenience has arisen at the Dar. 
danelles or elsewhere abroad through the 
wearing of the white ensign by private 
ships causing them to be taken for British 
men of war; and whether the Admiralty 
will consider the propriety of refraining 
henceforth from issuing warrants to 
private persons to wear the white ensign, 
and of withdrawing those warrants 
already issued ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SHutrLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : The white ensign 
is, as a general rule, reserved for Her 
Majesty’s ships, and warrants are not 
granted to private persons. The excep- 
tional privilege enjoyed by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron was conferred on that 
Club in 1829 by a general warrant, and 
a personal warrant is issued to each 
yacht owner in the Club who is a British 
subject for his convenience ; this warrant 
neither authorises nor forbids the wearing 
of the white ensign when the owner is 
not on board. As a special case, the 
German Emperor was granted a warrant 
in July, 1891, as owner of a yacht in the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. In 1883 Lord 
Annesley’s yacht, the Seabird, was de- 
tained by the Turkish Authorities at the 
Dardanelles consequent on her wearing 
the white ensign, Lord Annesley 
being a member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. On account of this, all yacht 
owners were warned that should they 
wish to pass the Dardanelles under the 
white or blue ensigns they must first 
obtain an Imperial Iradé, otherwise they 
were recommended to wear the plain red 
ensign. There is no intention of taking 
action in the sense suggested by the final 
paragraph of the question. 


OCCASIONAL LICENCES. 
Srr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
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whether he is aware that the Dover 
Magistrates have been in the habit of 
granting occasional licences for the 
sale of liquor and permitting such sale 
after 10 p.m. on occasions other than a 
public dinner or ball; and that, on a 
recent occasion, such an occasional licence 
having been granted for a smoking con- 
cert, the local Inland Revenue authority 
took exception to the sale after 10 o’clock 
p.m., as being contrary to the Acts of 
Parliament ; and, on communwmation with 
the Board of Inland Revenue, was in- 
structed not to interfere but to fill up the 
licence in accordance with the Justices’ 
consent ; and, if the facts be as above 
stated, whether he proposes to take any 
action in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): By the Act 26 & 
27 Vict., ec. 33, s. 20, a person having 
obtained an occasional licence is per- 
mitted to sell excisable articles at any 
publie dinner or ball during such hours as 
shall be allowed und specified in the con- 
sent given by the Justice of the Peace 
for the granting of such occasional licence. 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
acting in the spirit of this section, ex- 
tend this privilege to the holder of an 
occasional licence for any other form of 
entertainment or amusement upon the 
production of a Justice’s consent specify- 
ing the hours within which it is desired 
to sell excisable articles. But I would 
suggest that this is a matter affecting the 
Treasury rather than the Home Office. 


TITHE TROUBLES IN SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the disorderly scenes which 
have recently been taking place in con- 
nection with the collection of tithe rent- 
charge in Cardiganshire and in other 
parts of South Wales; whether Mr. 
Robert Lewis, the County Court bailiff, 
was seriously assaulted on the 14th of 
March at Ffynonfadog, in the parish of 
Pembryn, when attempting to collect 
tithe, and whether any arrests have been 
made in connection with this outrage ; 
will he explain why the police force pro- 
tecting Lewis was suddenly withdrawn 
on the 18th of March, although the 
Chief Constable had undertaken to pro- 
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vide a force until the 23rd, and also the 
number of orders of the Newcastle- 
Emlyn County Court for tithe rent-charge 
which are now unexecuted ; whether he 
is aware that a series of night attacks 
have been made on the vicarage of 
Llanfyhangel Rhosycorn, in the course of 
which a valuable horse belonging to the 
vicar has been cruelly mutilated; whether 
any arrests have been made in connection 
with this outrage ; and what steps he 
proposes to take torestore law and order 
to this part of the country ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have received 
Reports from time to time on the dis- 
orderly proceedings in connection with 
the collection of tithe rent-charge in 
Cardiganshire and other parts of South 
Wales. Mr. Robert Lewis, County 
Court bailiff, was twice assaulted, but, 
as I am informed, not seriously, on 
March 14 at Ffynonfadog while attempt- 
ing to collect tithe. The assailants 
were well known to the police, who 
thought it more advisable not to arrest 
them, but to proceed by summons. It is 
true that a verbal arrangement had been 
made with the bailiff for the continuance 
of police protection until March 22, but 
it was found necessary to withdraw the 
protection temporarily after the 17th, 
after due notice had been given, as appli- 
cations had been received for protection 
from the bailiffs of another County Court, 
and the presence of an unusual number of 
police was required in another part of 
the county. The Chief Constable will 
shortly be again in a position to give 
assistance if required. There are, I am 
informed, 118 wunexecuted orders for 
distress, and 87 orders under Sub-section 
3 of Section 2 of the Tithe Act, 1891. I 
am informed that on four separate occa- 
sions damage was done by parties of 
men in the stables of the vicarage named, 
including the cutting of the hair from the 
tail of a horse; and although no arrests 
have yet been made, the offenders 
are believed to be known, and it is 
hoped will shortly be brought to 
justice, I understand that the village 
named is in Carmarthenshire, not in 
Cardiganshire; and I am _ further 
informed that these outrages have no- 
thing to do with the collection of tithe 
rent-charge ; and the vicarage is now 
protected. I have given a good deal of 
time and attention to the state of things 
in this county, and have endeavoured by 
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personal interviews with the different 
authorities concerned to bring about a 
more harmonious and effective co-opera- 
tion between them. I gather from the 
latest Reports that there has been sub- 
stantial improvement in the facility with 
which the law is exeented. The main 
difficulty lies, as I have often pointed 
out, in the defective character of the 
remedy which the Act of Parliament 
provides. 


Dr. GRIGSBY. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention has 
been called to the Report of the examina- 
tion of the Directors of the Solicitors 
Government Trust Company by the 
Official Receiver on 19th February ; and 
whether Dr. Grigsby is to resume his 
duties as Judge in Cyprus ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Secretary of State has carefully con- 
sidered Dr. Grigsby’s case; and, on a 
review of all the circumstances before 
him, he arrived at the conclusion that 
Dr. Grigsby should be allowed to resume 
his duties. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT IN QUEEN’S 
_ COLLEGES. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in view of certain legal difficul- 
ties in the interpretation of the Order in 
Council prescribing compulsory retire- 
ment at 65, it has been decided to apply 
the principle of the Order to the Queen’s 
Colleges and Queen’s Letters ; whether 
all officials now in office have been 
exempted from the operation of the 
Queen’s Letters; will he explain why 
this exemption has been made, seeing 
that it is in direct conflict with the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission, 
which states that compulsory retirement 
at a specified age is absolutely necessary ; 
with the Report of the Committee of 
Public Accounts, which states that such 
a Rule is absolutely necessary in the 
ease of the Queen’s Colleges ; and with 
the opinion of the Treasury expressed in 
1891, and then concurred in by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, that the Rule should be 
applied to the Colleges; and whether 
payments out of Parliamentary Votes 


Mr. Asquith 
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have been, or will be, made to those 
officials disqualified by age ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrsserr, Oldham); 
The Government are anxious to prevent 
the Presidents ‘and Professors of the 
Queen’s Colleges from continuing to 
hold office after they have become by 
age or infirmity less competent for the 
performance of their important and re- 
sponsible duties. The Law Officers of 
the Crown in Ireland have, however, 
advised that the Presidents and Professors 
are not within the terms of the Order in 
Council of August 15, 1890, and that 
the retirement of the present holders on 
the ground of age, or the discontinuance 
of payments from the ;Vote of Parlia- 
ment to which they are eniitled, cannot 
be enforced under the terms of the Order, 
As regards the future, the Irish Govern- 
ment has undertaken to make it a con- 
dition of appointment in every case that 
the appointee shall retire at the age of 
65, with an extension of not more than 
five years in any case in which the Trea- 
sury is satisfied that an earlier retirement 
would be detrimental to the interests of 
the Public Service. 


THE NAVAL RESERVE. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether Her Majesty’s ships Superd and 
Galatea have now returned from their 
cruise to Shetland for the purpose of 
training the Naval Reserve there ; what 
number of men of the Naval Reserve 
have undergone the course of training 
in each of these ships respectively ; and 
what has been the cost to the country of 
sending these ships on this duty ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
These ships have not visited Shetland. 
The Galatea has returned from Lerwick, 
and the Superb from Stornoway. Only 
four men of the Naval Reserve have 
undergone the course of training in the 
Galatea, and none in the Superb. This 
is the first year of an experiment new 
to the men. Unfortunately, the season 
turned out to be inopportune, and the 
inducements offered seem not to have 
been considered sufficient to make the 
men volunteer. This service has entailed 
no additional expense to the country, 
the cost of the fuel expended being 
covered by the amount provided in the 
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Estimates for the ordinary cruising of 
these ships. 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.)-: I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he will consider 
the advisability of requiring Railway 
Companies, in making Returns of acci- 
dents to railway servants under Section 6 
of the Act of 1871, to state whether an 
injury arising from an accident is of a 
temporary or permanent character ; and 
whether, in the latter case, he will in 
future direct Railway Companies to send 
in, after a suitable interval, further 
Returns showing the then condition of 
the injured railway servant, and stating 
whether the injury has resulted in per- 
manent disablement ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the question of the 
Accident Returns, and the points raised 
by my hon. Friend shall receive the con- 
sideration of that Committee. 


THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he expects to receive 
the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee upon the working of the Tele- 
graph Department at an early date ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
Committee, I am informed, are now con- 
sidering their Report, and I have reason 
to believe that it will be in my hands in 
a few weeks. I ought to add, however, 
that the Committee, which was mainly 
intended to inquire into the possibility of 
introducing economy into the Service, will 
report for the information and guidance 
of the Department, and it is not conse- 
quently certain that their Report will be 
one which can properly be laid before 
Parliament. 


PASSENGER FARES ON THE LONDON, 
BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company’s ordi- 
nary first and second-class passenger 
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maxima were raised }d. per mile by the 
Act (Local and Personal) of 1868, ec. 
134; that these maxima are higher than 
those of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company and many other 
Companies; that the Company runs 
more trains without third-class carriages 
attached than all the other railways of 
England put together; and that com- 
petition with the South Eastern Rail- 
way Company is precluded by an agree- 
ment sanctioned by the Act of 1890, ¢. 
39 ; and whether he will undertake to 
introduce a clause in the Company's Bill 
now before Parliament which shall pro- 
vide for a return to the Company’s former 
passenger maxima, and also for the 
carriage of third-class passengers by all 
the Company’s trains ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade have not received complaints as 
to the manner in which the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
manage their passenger traffic. I am 
not prepared to introduce a clause into 
a Bill of a particular Company to repeal 
fares which have already received the 
sanction of Parliament. To compel this 
Company to carry third-class passengers 
by all trains would impair the facilities, 
both as to expedition and cost, afforded 
by the Company to the public. 


ANTHRAX. 

Mr. FELLOWES (Hunts, Ramsey) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether the recommenda- 
tion made by the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture last November, and by 
other Agricultural Bodies, that Local 
Authorities should be empowered, in the 
ease of the death of an animal from 
anthrax, to award to the owner the 
market value of the carcase (not to 
exceed £1), has been adopted ; and, if 
not, whether he will state the objection, 
if any, to its adoption as a means of 
securing early notice of outbreaks of the 
disease ? At the same time, I may ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
view of the greatly-increased prevalence 
of anthrax and the serious consequences 
of the disease not only to live stock, but 
in some cases to human beings also, he is 
prepared to appoint a Departmental 
Committee to consider how far it is pos- 
sible to adopt further measures for its 
prevention ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): The :e- 
commendation to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers could not be carried out with- 
out legislation ; but, in any case, I do not 
think its adoption would be of any 
material assistance in preventing the 
spreading of disease. I cannot con- 
veniently state the objections to the pro- 
posal within the limits of an answer to a 
question ; but if the hon. Member will 
communicate with me personally I shall 
be happy to explain them to him, and I 
may also refer him to the letter I addressed 
to the Central Chamber of Agriculture on 
the subject on the 22nd of November last. 
With regard to the suggestion for the 
appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee, which the hon. Member makes in 
a@ separate question on the subject, I 
shall be happy to consider whether such 
an inquiry would be of advantage ; but 
I wish, in the first instance, to be in 
possession of certain Reports for which 
I have called respecting the feasibility 
of inoculation for anthrax, and as to the 
measures adopted in foreign countries to 
prevent the spreading of the disease. 


CLASSIFICATION IN THE DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
state whether the system of classification 
has been abolished in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyaris ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) 
(who replied) said : If the hon. Member 
will refer to page 5 of Parliamentary 
Paper, 429, he wil] find a list of the 
trades in which classification has been 
abolished. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
Then, is the announcement which has 
appeared in the papers incorrect ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: No fresh 
additions have been made since last year. 


BANDS IN THE ROYAL PARKS. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
if arrangements can be made for bands 
to play in the Royal Parks, similar to 
the arrangements made by the County 
Council in the Parks under their control, 
on Saturday afternoons and on general 
holidays ? 
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Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Gtiapstong, Leeds, 
W.): Arrangements have been made 
under which bands play at certain times 
in Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, and 
Greenwich ‘Park. The expenses are 
defrayed by private effort, as no public 
money is provided for the purpose. I 
am in full sympathy with the object of 
the hon. Member, and will see what 
more can be done. 


BOARD OF TRADE RULES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the Rules 
made by the Board of Trade, and laid 
upon the Table of this House on the 
13th of March last, were prepared and 
advised upon by a committee of 15 
persons constituted as required by “ The 
Merchant Shipping (Life Saving Ap- 
pliances) Act, 1888,” or, if not, how 
and by whom they were prepared and 
advised upon ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes, Sir. 


GAME LAW PROSECUTIONS AT 
DINGWALL. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if. he is 
aware that, in the case of trespass for 
game tried on the 13th February last 
before Sheriff Hill, at Dingwall, in 
which Baron Middleton, of Applecross, 
was the plaintiff, and William Mackenzie, 
Ardneaskan, was defendant, the only 
witness for the prosecution was a game 
watcher named Macbeath, who admitted 
that his knowledge of English was very 
limited, while Sheriff Hill, who sen- 
tenced Mackenzie, had no knowledge of 
Gaelic ; and whether there is any in- 
terpreter attached to the Court House at 
Dingwall; if not, whether it is pro- 
posed to engage the services of com- 
petent interpreters at those places where 
Sheriffs are ignorant of the language of 
the people ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
am informed that Macheath was the 
only witness in this case, but that it is 
not the fact that his knowledge of 
English was very limited ; that, on the 
contrary, he was examined and cross- 
examined in English—which he spoke 
quite easily—and that it was never sug- 
gested, either by himself or by the agent 
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of the accused, that he should be exa- 


mined in Gaelic. There is no inter- 
preter attached to the Court House at 
Dingwall, but the Sheriff Clerk Depute, 
or some other competent person, is em- 
ployed to act as interpreter in the com- 
paratively rare cases in which an inter- 
preter is required, 


THE BLACKWATER FISHERY. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, as it is doubtful if the 
“eulch” in the Blackwater, Essex, is 
Crown property, and as action calculated 
to lead to riot is being taken by the 
Tollesbury fishermen against the Burn- 
ham dredgermen for removing it, he will 
protect the Burnham men in the exercise 
of rights hitherto admittedly legal, and 
which are necessary to them in the con- 
duct of their trade ? 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : Could 
not these public fishing-grounds be pro- 
tected by putting in foree the Crown 
rights ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Whatever may 
be the merits of the claims involved in 
this case, it is not within the province 
of the Board of Trade to determine them. 
The protection of those who may be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of legal rights is a 
matter for the police, and I understand 
that proceedings before Magistrates are 
now pending. 

Mr. DODD: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman taken the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown on the subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I believe that 


has been done. 


CROWN ESTATES. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) : I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he will undertake that on the 
Crown Estates, so far as is consistent 
with the requirements of the farms, the 
cottages of the labourers shall be held 
direct from the Crown ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, 
Oldham) (who replied) said: As stated 
in the Report of 1890 from the Select 
Committee on the Woods and Forests, 
the present practice of the Commissioner 
of Woods, &e., is to let to the farmers 
such cottages as are necessary for their 
farms, and any others not so required 
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would be usually let by the Com- 
missioner direct to labourers or artisans. 

Mr. YERBURGH gave notice that 
he would on another occasion address to 
the right hon. Gentleman a question 
dealing with assertions made in a certain 
publication on this subject. 


THE SALTCOATS CROFTER SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he has yet had an 
opportunity of conferring with Sir Charles 
Tupper on the grievances of the Saltcoats 
(Canada) Crofter Settlers ; and, if so, will 
he state the result ? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow 
Bridgeton): I have conferred with Sir 
Charles Tupper since his return from 
Canada. Sir Charles Tupper is pre- 
paring a Report on the Crofter Settle- 
ments in that country, which will be 
presented to Parliament in due course. 


MEAT IMPORTS. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he is now able to 
announce the result of his consultation 
with the President of the Board of Trade 
in regard to American and foreign meat 
imports ; and whether any steps will be 
taken by these Departments to enforce 
the laws framed to protect British pro- 
ducers and consumers from fraudulent 
trading ? 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn) : At the same time, I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, having 
regard to the Report of a Committee of 
the House of Lords on the marking of 
foreign meat, Her Majesty’s Government 
will take steps with the object of pre- 
venting the fraudulent practice of selling 
foreign meat as meat of home production, 
whereby great injustice is done to far- 
mers, particularly to those in the North 
of Scotland ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet, and to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Elgin, I would say 
that as the result of the best consi- 
deration we have been able to give to this 
matter, we have come to the conclusion 
that the law as it stands ought to be 
sufficient to prevent fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation as to origin in the case of meat, 
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and what I would suggest is that home 
producers should utilise their various 
Organisations with a view to bring under 
the notice of my right hon. Friend cases 
in which there is evidence to show that 
the Merchandise Marks Acts have been 
infringed, or themselves take action in 
the same way as the Bacon Curer’s 
Association have recently done so suc- 
cessfully. The Board of Trade have the 
power to prosecute in cases in which the 
general interests of a section of the com- 
munity or of a trade are affected; but 
the Board of Trade cannot exercise this 
power unless they are moved to do so in 
specific instances. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: Are these 
recommendations intended to apply to 
such feeders as the crofters of the 
Western Highlands and the farmers of 
Aberdeenshire ? 

Mr. H.GARDNER: There are such 
bodies as the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, which can take up the matter. 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATION IN 
ROSS-SHIRE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
ds now prepared to give effect to the 
-conditional promise made by the late 
right hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., to provide 
for the development of railway com- 
munication on the western mainland of 
Ross-shire ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have nothing to add to the answer 
which I gave on March the 9th last year. 

Mr. WEIR: Will the Government 
appoint a Committee to consider the 
question, as was done by the late 
-Government ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The Govern- 
ment see no occasion for appointing another 
Committee. 


THE DEPUTY SPEAKER. 

Sim D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer if, considering the labours now 
devolving upon the Chair of this House, 
he will consider the desirability of 
appointing a Deputy Speaker in addition 
to the Chairman of Committees ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Govern- 
ment have had the matter under con- 
sideration, but have formed no opinion 
on it. 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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MOTIONS. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 
*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 

that his Motion for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider and report upon 
the procedure, practice, and forms of the 
House was dictated not by party, but 
purely by business, considerations. Some 
such Committees had been previously 
formed, and there was an impression that 
their proceedings had not been fruitful, 
but, after a careful comparison of their 
proposals with the present Standing 
Orders of the House, he had come to the 
conclusion that many of their sugges- 
tions had proved valuable, and had been 
incorporated with advantage in the law 
of Parliament. Moreover, time had now 
elapsed, and some of the recommendations 
of such Committees, which, when made, 
had been in advance of public opinion, 
might now with advantage be recon- 
sidered in the light of more recent 
experience. And he was also of opinion 
that, but for what such Committees had 
effected, the present state of Parlia- 
mentary business might have been much 
worse than it was. Such experience 
showed that business in the House of 
Commons had become more and more 
congested, and one of the Committees 
had reported that this feature of Parlia- 
mentary life would be likely to increase 
rather than diminish. There were now 
more speakers, and the Sessions were 
longer; indeed, it might be said that there 
were practically no vacations, and that 
Parliament had been for nearly 18 
months in almost permanent Session. 
Yet, notwithstanding this sacrifice on 
the part of Members, the promises of 
Parliament were being less and less 
fulfilled. The programmes of Govern- 
ments on each side of the House 
were but slightly carried into effect. 
The list of promises was long— 
of performances, extremely short. And 
in the case of non-official Mem- 
bers, the proportion of pcrformances 
was almost infinitesimal, inasmuch as 
during last Session 309 such measures 
were introduced, while only 23 were 
passed. Even for the completion of the 
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financial work of the year, the Govern- 
ment had been dependent upon the 
courtesy of the Opposition, and, while 
such cordial relations had an excellent 
effect on business, they could not be 
relied upon amid the stress of Party 
feeling. Yet Governments were con- 
stantly promising what it must be known 
could not be performed, and thus public 
opinion was greatly misled and public 
misapprehension produced. Equally, 
non-official Members were encouraged by 
the existing Rules to what he would call 
trying their luck at legislation. Some 
hundreds ballotted for the chances, and 
yet it was well known that, under the 
circumstances of the most favourable 
Session, only 10 or 15 places were worth 
having, and this year there were not more 
than five. Yet Members gave their time, 
and the time of the public, to the ballot. 
They remained midnight after midnight 
on the off-chance of passing a Bill, not- 
withstanding the fact that, even if they 
were successful in the ballot, nevertheless, 
if the measure was opposed, it could not 
possibly pass through all its stages in the 
House of Commons, as was indicated in 
the case of the Sites for Public Worship 
Bills of the last Session. Hence, there 
was a strong and growing feeling both 
inside and outside the House of Com- 
mons that, if Parliamentary institutions 
were not to be endangered, there must be 
some change—some reform. The Prime 
Minister himself, in his recent speech at 
Edinburgh, frankly admitted, and, 
indeed, invited such proposals. The 


Prime Minister was, beyond doubt, 
sincere in this, and meant what 
he said. Moreover, he expressed 


a general public feeling, and he impressed 
upon the Government the duty on this 
occasion of following their own Prime 

inister’s recommendation by helping 
forward this Motion both in the House 
and in Committee. What, then, were 
the chief evils and their causes? They 
were : pressureof Parliamentary work out 
of all proportion to Parliamentary time, 
the want of business-like economy in 
dealing with that time, and the ever-pre- 
sent and all-pervading element of chance 
and uncertainty. It might not be possible to 
eliminate chance entirely, but he pro- 
tested against making it, as they did, a 
principle of action. For instance, non- 
official. Members’ Bills and Motions, 
which had been useful in the past as 
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themes of discussions, and as suggestions, 
and which, in many cases, had been 
carried into legislation with the best 
effect, were subjected to a series of 
chances and uncertainties. The first 
chance was the ballot itself. Was there 
always “a survival of the fittest” Bills ? 
Some were godd, but sometimes Wed- 
nesdays were wasted by talk on proposals 
which had no chance whatever of be- 
coming law, which were even talked 
upon to stave off more important pro- 
positions, and which were sometimes put 
down with that very object, to which, 
unfortunately, the forms of the House 
too often lent themselves. This was the 
real origin of the Bill - Syndicates, 
which, though irregular, had at least the 
excuse of being organisations to forward 
the more important measures. Again, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays Motions were 
often dealt with in just the same way, 
and, as a result, they had those ** counts- 
out ” which often destroyed an evening’s 
work when it was too late to devote the 
time to any other purpose, one remedy 
for which would be to count out a use- 
less Motion, instead of the House, and 
then to proceed to the next Order. 
The second chance was the prospect that 
Governments might at any moment take 
the whole time of the House, indeed 
often Government work was so pressing 
that they must have it. Governments 
were always on the “ pounce” for this 
purpose, as they were thought to be 
even last night. And, thirdly, when 
Bills came on at midnight, their being 
taken, even if entirely non-contentious, 
was still a matter of the greatest doubt. 
He admitted the objections to late Sit- 
tings; he himself had had no reason to 
complain ; indeed, he acknowledged the 
courtesy of the House in permitting the 
passing of so many of his own Bills, and, 
personally, he was as much opposed as 
anyone to unduly late Sittings, except 
for the formal passage of unopposed, or, 
as he would rather call them, unconten- 
tious Bills. If there wasa real objection 
to them he had nothing to say, but he 
had gathered from a recent exclamation, 
as well as from Members themselves, that 
there were some on his side of the House 
who were opposed to all such legislation. 
He understood this feeling, though he did 
not share it, but, on the contrary, con- 
sidered that legislation had advanced, and 
might more advance, the welfare of the 
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people. Moreover, the Standing Orders 
contemplated the passage after 12 
o'clock of uncontentious Bills, and he 
certainly objected to all progress being 
stopped by the simple words, on the 
part of a single Member, of “I object,” 
especially when the objecting Member 
had not even read the Bill. He there- 
fore proposed, though only suggestively, 
and, as in all cases, for the consideration 
of the Committee, that an effort should be 
made to reduce the elements of chance 
and caprice, and to secure more certainty, 
and that this might be effected by some 
system of selection in favour of the Bills 
which were relatively the more important 
and useful. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: How ? 


Sir A. ROLLIT: Well, it might 
be done in many ways, one of which was 
by Members undersigning the Bills 
which they approved upon a list in the 
Library, on the same principle as they 
now backed them. Or, by requiring 
more than one, say 10, Members 
to give notice of opposition, as had 
been suggested by the hon. Member 
for Rushcliffe, and, indeed, the Speaker 
had already effected an improvement, 
which he heartily acknowledged, in 
giving time to Members to disarm oppo- 
sition by a few words in explanation of 
their Bills. And there were other ways 
in which time might be saved and 
obstacles removed. There was what was 
called “ obstruction,” which came from 
both sides of the House, and which he 
need not define. With such dilatory 
tactics he had no sympathy, though he 
had no objection whatever to deliberate 
discussion, for which time must be 
gained by the removal of obstruction. 
St. Paul had said, “the strength of sin 
is the law,” and the strength of ovstruc- 
tion was the present law of Parliament. 
The remedy was to strike at inducements 
to,and at the motives of, obstruction. 
For example, even now, if the Twelve 
o’clock Rule were suspended, merely 
in terrorem, the effect was magical, 
beeause Members knew that the time 
must come at some period of the early 
morning when there must be an end of 
the discussion. Consequently, they 
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obstructed no longer, and generally all 
was over by midnight. It was the same 
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with that somewhat barbarous instrument 
the guillotine. When once applied it 
was effective, but its application involved 
debate, in which time was often lost 
rather than gained, and in the Party 
struggle the merits were often wholly 
lost sight of. Hence, the guillotine was 
injurious, but there was very much to be 
said for producing its effect beforehand, 
and that considerately and impartially, 
by allotting a certain time to sections of a 
Bill, and to the Bill itself, through the 
action of the Speaker, aided by a Com- 
mittee, such as the Committee of Selec- 
tion. By this means, discussions would 
be devoted to the main points of measures, 
instead of often leaving them wholly un- 
considered. But perhaps it might be 
necessary to take some securities for 
points developed during the Debate, by 
giving power to the Speaker to extend 
the time ; indeed, he was in favour him- 
self of giving much greater powers to the 
Chairman, as in the case of other public 
assemblies. Moreover, if the limitation 
of the time prevented some points being 
discussed, there were still many other 
stages in which this might be remedied, 
Again, suggestively, the carrying over 
and on from one Session to another of 
Bills in progress, upon a Resolution moved 
by the Minister or Member in charge, 
might prevent their destruction and the 
consequent waste of public time, and 
remove a great incentive to Party ob- 
struction. The last long Session of nearly 
18 months showed that Sessions were, 
after all, only arbitrary divisions of time, 
and an incidental advantage would be the 
limitation of the necessity for the Closure. 
The Chambers of Commerce had resolved 
10 times in favour of thus carrying over 
Bills, and again this year ; and they had 
been actuated by the yearly fate of such 
an important industrial measure as the 
Bill for Exempting Machinery and Tools 
from Rating,a subject which had received 
attention in most competing countries. 
This Bill had several times passed its 
Second Reading, and early last Session 
by a majority of 173, yet it never got 
further. Lord Salisbury had said that 
the practice of measures dying with each 
Session was as sensible as that of a busi- 
ness man who should annually destroy 
and recommence all his unfinished corre- 
spondence ; and out of the 15 National 
Assemblies of Europe 12, and also the 
United States, had adopted the more 
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modern practice he had suggested, which 
had vindicated itself by experience. 
Much, too, might be said for similarly 
carrying over measures from day to day, 
as in other public assemblies, as being 
likely to get more omnibuses to their 
journey’send instead of their jostling each 
other to pieces by overcrowding Temple 
Bar. Again, much more devolution was 
wanted. Private Bill legislation ought 
to be delegated to Commissions or to the 
Town and County Councils, and at the 
last meeting of the Chambers of Com- 
merce—which were formed of business 
men and men versed in public life—the 
voices from every part of Ireland—from 
Belfast to Dublin and Cork and from 
all political Parties—from Scotland and 
from England, were universally favour- 
able to at least this form of  busi- 
ness - like Home Rule. These views 
he urged in the Debate on Scotch 
Committees last night, and he would now 
only add that the Estimates might well 
go toa Standing Committee. The time 
in Supply was greatly increasing, owing 
very much to the encroachments by the 
Government on the time of non-official 
Members, who were forced to take this 
opportunity of airing and redressing 
grievances. - Thus, in 1869 the Civil 
Service Estimates were in Committee of 
Supply for 16 days, and in 1887 for 31 
days; avd this rate was progressive. 
True, in Supply, attention was given not 
only to finance, but also to points of 
policy and administration, and this was of 
value. But such discussion was desultory ; 
the reductions of expenditure were utterly 
inadequate to the period expended on 
them ; and, as the Secretary for India had 
said, there was a waste of public time to 
little or no purpose in preventing a waste 
of public money. Through a Committee 
there would be real revision of expendi- 
ture; the officials might be examined ; 
and the saving of time in Supply would 
give much greater opportunities of 
raising Motions for redress directly, and 
for securing their regular and adequate 
discussion, There was, indeed, already a 
plethora of such opportunities in the 
various stages of Supply—on first going 
into Committee, on the Motion that 
the Speaker leave the Chair, on Votes 
on Account—when discussion was 


most discursive, as it was on Supple- 
mentary Estimates and on the various 
Appropriation Bill, 


stages of the 
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and also on Report of Supply. Surely 
all this was more than sufficient, if the 
time were economically and profitably 
used. And, indeed, the Committee of 
1886 had recommended that every Public 
Bill should be referred to a Standing 
Committee (as was generally the case in 
the Lords), and that in one of such several 
Committees the Bills of non-official Mem- 
bers should have precedence, the Com- 
mittees meeting on Thursdays and Fridays 
in the day time, and the House at 9 in the 
evening. These were all matters worth 
the consideration of a Committee, as were 
some of the technicalities, and what he 
might call the anachronisms, as well as 
the many anomalies, of present Parlia- 
mentary procedure. To learn that pro- 
cedure was almost the work of a life- 
time, which no business man could give, 


.and the practice ought to be simplified 


and more closely adapted to modern life 
and to the procedure of other Public 
Bodies. For instance, there were the 
ancient forms in introducing Bills. 
These had been recently somewhat 
shortened and improved, but the dis- 
cussion of the subject had consumed much 
of the time of the House, and the result 
had shown that there was still need for 
more consideration and change. After 
the ballot Members had to march to the 
Bar, just as they did two centuries 
ago. 


Lorpv R. 
hear. 

Sir A. ROLLIT: Yes, but in the 
reign of William and Mary timé was 
more plentiful than now; and the rule 
was frequently broken by Members not 
going to the Bar at all, but only a yard 
or two from their places, and then 
countermarching to the Table. Next, 
the Order Paper, carefully prepared 
though it was by the Speaker and the 
Clerks, was dictated by ancient pre- 
cedents. Once, no doubt from its name, 
it indicated the actual order of business, 
but now it was almost misleading to any 
but those who were experts in Parlia- 
mentary procedure. Then, the recent 
discussions of Lords Amendments showed 
that the system was cumbersome and 
restrictive of those opportunities for the 
adjustment of differences between the 
Houses which ought always to be effected, 
for the sake of both and of the country, 


CHURCHILL: Hear, 
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if at all possible without sacrifice of 
principle. The reasons given for Amend- 
ments, compiled in a sham Committee 
meeting held behind the Chair, were often 
the very worst reasons, only worthy of 
such a mock proceeding ; and the obstacles 
to conferences were such as to practically 
prevent them. Such a proceeding on 
Privilege as that of the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington the other day 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I raised it 
to test the validity of the Rules. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT : I only need to say 
that the noble Lord raised it, not why 
he raised it, and I was going to thank 
him for having shown that the Sessional 
Order against Peers taking part in elec- 
tions was an annual sham; as was the 
like Order of the House threatening Mem- 
bers with every severity for bribery and 
corruption, which was obsolete now that, 
by the Act of the right hon. Member for 
Bury, the House’s judicial jurisdiction 
was delegated to the Judges, the annual 


Order being merely a relic of a procedure 
which was once a real one, but is no 
longer so, and one which could now 
hardly be constitutionally placed in opera- 
tion. Lastly, the process as to Petitions was 
almost a misleading of the public. The 
Press even did not now notice them, as it 
once did. They were seldom if ever 
read ; they were plunged into the dark 
profundity of a bag behind the Chair ; 
and yet it was discovered the other night 
upon the Estimates that the cost of 
counting these Petitions was some 
hundreds a year, and the cost 6f printing 
what was seldom, if ever, read might be 
some thousands. He would be the last to 
propose to abrogate the ancient and once 
useful right of public petition, but he 
did propose to reform and make it real, 
and to put an end to an idle form and a 
useless expenditure. Other Committees 
had sat, and done good work, but 
experience was constantly extending. 
New conditions and circumstances 
affected the House like other institu- 
tions, and, with a view to the speedy 
and efficient despatch of public business 
—for public time was not their own, but 
the nation’s—it was necessary that the 
House should possess itself of the most 
effective means of conducting its business 
and proceedings. Hon. Members were 
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there in the performance of great public 
duties, at great cost of both time and 
money ; they occupied both public time 
and attention; and anything in their 
forms and procedure which detracted 
from the public estimation of their 
services or tended to create misapprehen- 
sion ought to be ended. He therefore 
asked the House, which had been 
indulgent, to agree with him that there 
were grounds for inquiry, consideration, 
and report by a Select Committee, and 
to take the opportunity of more econo- 
mically utilising public time, of lessening 
what might be a source even of some 
danger to the State, and of adding to the 
usefulness and dignity of Parliamentary 
institutions. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving for a Select Com- 
mittee. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Forest of Dean) : 
There was one expression which fell 
from my hon. Friend in respect of which 
the noble Lord (Lord R. Churchill) 
opposite dissented. He said there was a 
strong and general feeling in the House 
and outside the House with regard to 
the cumbersome methods of procedure 
which we adopt. The noble Lord dis- 
sented, and I must say I share his dis- 
sent, because I do not agree with my 
hon. Friend, whose Motion I second, 
that there is any strong feeling within 
this House as to our cumbersome pro- 
ceedings. No one can be found in Par- 
liament to contend that our Forms and 
our way of using them are perfect, and 
outside the House of Commons there is 
an almost unanimous agreement that they 
are disgracefully bad. If it is necessary 
to offer any proof of this statement I 
would give, for example, the mode of 
moving the adjournment of the House, 
and so bringing some unexpected sub- 
ject, not however generally (as was in- 
tended) of a sudden nature, but often 
such as would bear postponement, before 
the House, in lieu of the business ap- 
pointed for the day. This was never 
intended when the Form was devised to 
meet emergency. Then, again, there is 
the consideration of Estimates. We now 
debate the early Votes every year on 
every Vote on Account and on the main 
Vote far too fully, and we do not debate 
the later Votes at all. Then, again, there 
is the period of the year for the Sittings. 
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of the House. The theory is that we sit 
during the season, and Members take their 
houses upon that theory. The practice 
is beginning to be that we sit all the 
year round, and I venture to prophesy 
that in the present year, if the Govern- 
ment survive the Budget, we shall sit, as 
we did last year, throughout the autumn. 
There is a great deal of chance about 
our proceedings which gives a portion of 
our time to the Government, the organ- 
ised opposition being able to select 
another portion—but only for the sterile 
purpose of moving Votes of Censure, 
while private Members are left to the 
chance of a chance, to individualism run 
mad—a single Member by the luck of 
the ballot obtaining the time. which he 
may mis-spend. Our Forms are not 
business-like. The Assembly is less 
business-like than any County Council or 
Town Council in the country; and the 
democracy, or, to be precise, the new 
voters, enfranchised in 1867 and 1885, 
have never had the smallest sympathy 
with us in our inability to transact our 
work. One of their Representatives in 
this House, the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea, in a most able recent speech upon 
this subject in London, took a view 
which is almost exactly similar to that 
of the most experienced of our Chairmen 
of Committees, my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Bodmin Divi- 
sion of Cornwall, and to the view 
taken by those very experienced 
gentlemen the Clerks at the Table, as 
expressed in the evidence of two of them 
before several Select Committees, and in 
the suggestions which have been made 
by Mr. Milman at various times. There 
was only one point in which I myself 
differed from my hon. Friend the Member 
for Battersea, as there is no point in 
which I differ from the gentlemen at the 
Table and from my right hon. Friend. 
Iam content, in the great difficulty of 
selecting arbiters of our proceedings, to 
fully trust the Speaker of the House 
from time to time, as he is both the 
choice of the whole House and the 
natural protector of every minority. It 
is much easier, however, to point out the 
extent of the disease than to bring about 
agreement upon the remedy. The 
various Committees which have sat have 
made many suggestions which have not 
been adopted, besides those which have. 
The Committee of 1886 suggested that 
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every Bill should go to a Standing Com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered, and 
accompanied this proposal to divide the 
whole House into Standing Committees 
by suggestions, which I believe had the 
great authority of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin, for getting rid 
of that private business which the House 
no longer transacts as well as it once did, 
The Committee of 1888 appeared to 
share the views of the Committee of 
1886, but also desired that the Estimates, 
or at least certain Classes and certain 
Votes on other Classes, should go to 
Grand Committee. The Committee of 
1890 made suggestions which were far 
less unanimous than those of the Com- 
mittees of 1886 and 1888, for they were 
carried against the Liberal Party, I my- 
self agreeing with the majority of the 
Committee and not with my Party 
upon the subject, and they were for 
the carrying over of Bills. Since 1890 
we have had a complete breakdown of 
Committee Closure, which it has been 
found impracticable to make use of in 
the manner which was undoubtedly in- 
tended by the House, and IJ say this as a 
strong friend of Closure, which I have 
supported for a great number of years, 
whichever Party was in power. But 
here I speak for myself only. To me it 
seems (although holding extreme views 
I am generally in a minority) that the 
House should be looked upon as a place 
of business, and not as a place of dis- 
play, and that the democratic constitu- 
encies are far from agreeing with those 
in this House who look upon it mainly 
aus an enjoyable arena of Debate. No 
one, I think, who was present through- 
out the proceedings in Committee on the 
Local Government Bill can think that 
they were wholly satisfactory, and, from 
my own experience of Select Committees 
and of Standing Committees, I cannot 
have a doubt but that the Bill would 
have emerged from Committee and come 
to the House on Report in a more work- 
able form had it been examined by such 
tribunals, especially if there were power 
(which exists in most other countries) 
for the direct consultation by the Com- 
mittee on technical points of the Govern- 
ment draftsman and experts. Against 
the evils of chance in private Members’ 
time the private Members of the 
House have been fighting by means of 
syndicate balloting, a practice, however, 
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which has been condemned in the 
strongest terms from the Chair as a 
gross evasion of the Forms. This in 
itself seems to me a sufficient base for 
inquiry by a Committee. If we could 
agree upon nothing else than to make, on 
behalf of private Members of this House, 
practical proposals for the allocation of 
private Members’ time by a reasonable 
system of preference as against chance, 
I think that there would be a full justifi- 
cation for our proceedings of to-day. The 


Leader of the House has declared in the 


House that he thinks syndicate balloting 
(but for the former condemnation of the 
Speaker) a useful means of expressing 
preference. We are at present working 
by a rough plan, and are obliged to use 


rough means on behalf of private Mem- | 


bers for forcing on the Government those 
measures on which the largest numbers 
of us are agreed—such as the Miners’ 
Eight Hours, for which we are going to 
obtain time this year. But surely it does 
not transcend the resources of our states- 
manship to find apt and scientific means 
of doing that which we all wish to do. 
The Committee of 1888 dealt with this 
matter in its evidence, though, strictly 


speaking, it lay outside the scope of the | 
Committee, which was on Estimates. 
The Committee went far beyond Esti- 
mates, and had placed beforeit plans of the 
gentlemen at the Table and of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall, for underwriting 


Motions. Perhaps this is not the best 
form for carrying out our end, but surely 
we must all concur that power ought to 
be given to groups rather than to mere 
individuals—some proportion of the time 
to large groups, and some to small. 
There is a great deal to say for 
the view that half-a-dozen gentlemen 


ought to have their chance of bringing | 


questions before Parliament. But in 


these days of pressure there is not much | 


to say for the view that a single indi- 
vidual, who cannot obtain the support of 
any other, should be able to prevent 
business by monopolising its time; and 
at the present moment not only are 
private Members’ days themselves an 
uncertain quantity, but success in the 
ballot is a chance upon a chance. Any 
power of the House to exhibit preference 
should apply to Bills as well as Motions. 
Some years ago, I think at the sug- 
gestion of one of the gentlemen at the 
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Table, I was able to induce Sir Stafford 
Northeote’s Committee to adopt the 
plan which is now observed of giving a 
preference after Whitsuntide to the Bills 
which have passed through their first 
stages. This is the concession of the 
principle, and could easily be extended, 
and I have also seen a suggestion, which 
I believe also has the authority of m 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin, 
that we should do well to give a certain 
proportion of our Wednesdays to small 
and uncontentious Bills which have a 
‘reasonable chance of passing—Bills 
which would be allowed to remain in 
‘this class according to their freedom 
from unpopularity evinced by their not 
being under-written against. To sum 
up our suggestions, we press for the 
principle of preference by large groups 
and small groups of Members, as against 
the mere individual Member, and for the 
business aspect of the House against the 
show point of view. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report upon the procedure, prac- 
tice, and forms of the House and Committees.” 
—(Sir A. Rollit.) 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.) said, that the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, like the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton, had dealt entirely in paradox and 
generalities and had not descended to 
details. Though he had listened most 
attentively to the speeches just delivered 
he had been unable to discover that the 
| subject had been treated by the speakers 
apart from generalities. He would deal 

for a momeit, in the first place, with the 
statement of the hon.Member for Islington 
|as to the private Members’ Bills intro- 
| duced last year. The hon. Member had 
| stated that of 369 private Members’ Bills 
introduced last year only about 20 had 
passed. 

Str A. ROLLIT: Twenty-three. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL said, the 
hon. Member had left out a most impor- 
tant reason, which was the fact that the 
Home Rule Bill occupied 80 days, and 
that the rest of the Session was given up 
to Supply. How could 369 Bills, or any 
large proportion of them, have any chance 
in such a Session? The right hon. 
Baronet and the hon. Member said that 
the ballot operated unfavourably to legis- 
lation by private Members, and the 
former said that the country was largely 
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in favour of private Members’ Bills being 
advanced and thought that the time 
allotted to private Members should be 
enlarged. . 

Str A. ROLLIT, said, he must take 
exception to the noble Lord’s statement ; 
he was under an entire misapprehension 
as to what had really been said. 

Sir C. W. DILKE also disclaimed the 
purport of the remarks attributed to him. 
He had said nothing of the kind, but that 
the system of procedure was most un- 
workmanlike. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL said that, at 
all events, the general tendency of the two 
speeches was to impress upon the House 
that not only the House ought to be 
unanimous on this point, but that there 
was a strong feeling in the country about 
it. He had gone about the country a 
great deal—nobody went about the 
country more than he did last year—and 
he never met with anybody, any ordinary 
intelligent elector, who could explain 
what a private Members’ Bill was. It 
was a most absurd name to give, and 
the ordinary elector had never heard of 
such a thing. The hon. Baronet 
had asserted that there was a strong 
popular feeling in favour of a great 
reform in the procedure of the House of 
Commons; but he questioned that 
statement from his own experience of 
public opinion. The hon. Member pro- 
posed that the range of discussion on the 
initiative of private Members shou!d be 
enlarged by some: process, which, how- 
ever, he did not indicate. Personally, he 
held that the use of Bills introduced by 
private Members was this—and it had 
been slightly hinted at by the right hon. 
Baronet—that subjects should be brought 
under the notice of the House and 
pressed upon its attention from year to 
year, until finally, if the Bills were in fact 
wanted, if they were really wise Bills, 
both parties would take them up and 
they would ultimately be carried. He 
had known several instances of that 
having occurred. It was absolutely im- 
possible for the Government nowadays 
to afford sufficient time for the discussion 
of private Members’ Bills, even if their 
Bills were excellent, and nobody could 
devise a scheme which would enable 
them todo so. The present Government 
would very soon be compelled by the 
pressure of circumstances to make the 
usual raid on the time of private Mem- 
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bers, partly on account of the late period 
at which the Session opened, and partly 
on account of the immense amount of 
business to be got through. The hon. 
Member suggested that on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House the feeling was 
unfavourable to private Members’ legis- 
lation, but he would find that that state- 
ment was quite unfounded. 

*Srr A, ROLLIT said, he was very 
reluctant to again interrupt the noble 
Lord, but he was not aware that he had 
said anything of the kind. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL was alluding 
to the statement that an opinion was 
entertained on that side of the House 
that legislation was undesirable. 

Str A. ROLLIT assured the noble 
Lord that he had only said that an 
opinion was entertained by some Mem- 
bers on that side of the House. The 
noble Lord would, of course, accept his 
assurance. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL would pass 
on. The right hon. Baronet wanted to 
supersede the Ballot. There was a 
good deal to be said for and against the 
Ballot, but it was rather odd that one of 
the most Radical Members of the House 
should wish to do without any system 
of ballot. A system of selection, how- 
ever, might operate most unfairly on 
a minority. Whatever measures were 
adopted, the majority on a Committee 
would correspond with the majority in 
the House, and that majority would take 
care that the Bills of private Members 
in the minority should not proceed. That 
would be a very great hindrance to the 
equality of Members, and a great in- 
justice ; but the Ballot prevented that,for 
it gave everybody an equal chance ; it 
gave the same chance to the minority as 
to the majority. They should not rashly 
and without thought adopt a proposal 
which would rule the House of Commons 
for it was impossible to say how many 
years. He pointed out that the proce- 
dure of the House of Commons had 
never been dealt with except under the 
Leaders of the Government, and generally 
with the support of the Opposition. He 
thought that some Committee had been 
appointed to consider the procedure of 
that House, and the character of those 
Committees was remarkable. They were 
composed of the most experienced Mem- 
bers of ‘the House, but the Mover and 
Seconder of this Motion had given no 
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indication whatever as to who should 
constitute the proposed Committee. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than 
that Members not well acquainted, as 
some Members of the House could not 
be well acquainted, with the Rules and 
Forms of the House and with its general 
procedure should decide what their new 
Rules, if any were adopted, should be. 
No man was a stronger opponent of con- 
stant alteration of the Rules of Proce- 
dure than the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian. That was his 
attitude up to last Session, when, no 
doubt, great alterations were made in 
order to pass the Home Rule Bill. Up 
to that time no one was more 
averse to the alteration of the Rules of 
the House than the right hon. Gentle- 
man. When it was proposed to carry on 
Bills from one Session to another, the 
right hon. Gentleman was absolutely 
opposed to the suggestion. In 1881] and 
1882 the right hon. Gentleman made 
alterations in procedure. He was Prime 
Minister at that time, and there was 
trouble with the Irish Party, who were 
very strong. A Coercion Bill was being 
passed in 1881 and certain Rules of 
Urgency were adopted. From an autho- 
ritative source he had received the in- 
formation that those Rules were passed 
on the initiative of the Chair. In 1892 
the Closure was passed, and that also 
rested on the initiative of the Speaker. 
The procedure of the late Government 
was on this wise. The late Government 
passed the Closure in 1887 in much the 
same form as it had been passed in 1882, 
but it rested with the Speaker as well as 
with the Chairman of Committees whe- 
ther the Motion should be put. It never 
was intended, he thought, except for the 
great political purpose of the Party 
opposite of carrying the Home Rule 
Bill, that the Closure should be used for 
the purpose of oppression or tyranny, but 
simply when the course of business 
became embarrassing. The late Go- 
vernment also passed in 1888 15 new 
Rules, the best which had ever been 
passed for regulating their business. 
He protested against the theory of the 
right hon. Baronet with regard to deal- 
ing with little Bills. They were often 
more contentious than big Bills. 

*Sir C. W.DILKE desired to state what 
he really did say. He merely endorsed 
a suggestion of his right hon. Friend 
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with regard to small Bills which had not 
met with more than a certain measure of 
opposition. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL said, these 
interruptions showed that he was very 
unfortunate in his appreciation of what 
had been said. He protested against 
placing small Bills on a level with large 
Bills such as the Eight Hours Bill. 
He thought there should be a Ballot, 
and that private Members’ time should 
be extended as much as possible. Their 
time was always very contracted—it was 
certainly never too large. He had 
never known a _ period when private 
Members’ time was not encroached 
upon by the existing Government. 
To put the reform of procedure into the 
hands of private Members without the 
concurrence of the Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion would be the gravest departure from 
precedent ever adopted by the House of 
Commons. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, he agreed with the noble 
Lord that the term “ private Members ” 
was an absurd phrase. They were 
all public Members, and he was glad to 
see that in the latest edition of Sir 
Erskine May’s book the term used was 
“ unofficial Members,” which seemed to 
him to convey a much more accurate 
description of the position occupied by 
those who were not Members of the 
Government. He thought also that 
a proposal of this character should 
be brought forward under the egis 
of the Government, and no Com- 
mittee would command any confidence 
unless a commanding Member of the 
Government was its Chairman. At 
the same time, he did not  con- 
eur with the optimistic view ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord (Lord R. 
Churchill) of the present position. He 
cordially endorsed all that had fallen from 
the Mover and Seconder of the Motion 


with respect to opinion outside concerning 
Parliamentary procedure. He was bound 
tosay there was a large amount of impatient 
bewilderment out of doors, and it seemed 
to him that the necessity of some further 
devolution of business was self-evident. 
The situation had become almost intoler- 


able from its uncertainty. This matter 
affected the Government just as much as 
it affected unofficial Members. During 
the last eight or 10 years Queen’s 
Speeches had always contained five or 
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six times as many measures as could 
possibly be carried into law. No stronger 
condemnation of the procedure of the 
House of Commons could be found 
than in that single fact. The case 
with regard to non-contentious mea- 
sures was even more serious. During 
last Session of Parliament there were 
two Committees appointed by the Go- 
vernment dealing with matters in which 
the House, at least, had very great in- 
terest, and which were not Party matters 
at all. The Committee on Railway Rates 
sat a great many days, and after the 
most exhaustive inquiry with practical 
unanimity adopted a Report drawn by the 
President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). The President of 
the Board of Trade had announced that a 
Bill, founded on the recommendation of 
that Committee, would be brought before 
the House ; but everybody knew that in 
the present state of business, and with 
the present procedure, it was almost 
hopeless to expecta good Railway Rates 
Bill. Then the Committee on Build- 
ing Societies of last Session spent 
five hours in maturing its Report. 
He was sure that in the judgment 


of every Member of the Committee 
a Bill was needed dealing reasonably, 
carefully, but still firmly, with Building 


Societies throughout the country. If a 
notorious person happened to arrive in 
this country there might be such a feel- 
ing prodiced by the revelations which 
would be made at the particular trial as 
would almost compel the House to pass 
@ measure on the subject. The cases of 
the Rating and Machinery Bill and the 
Eight Hours (Mines) Bill had been 
mentioned. Those two measures had 
passed a Second Reading hy large 
majorities more than once; but unless 
something very unexpected happened 
and the Government gave facilities, 
neither of them had the slightest chance 
of passing into law. It almost came to 
this—that in regard to non-official Mem- 
bers’ Bills the House began each Session 
with an unmitigated farce. Something 
like 250 Members put their names in the 
Ballot this Session, but even the first five 
of those who came out of it had very little 
chance indeed of seeing their measures 
become law in the present year. The rea- 
sons for the present state of things were 
not hard to see. There was a constant 
pressure from outside for new legis- 
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lation, and constant promises from 
candidates in response to it. There 
was undoubtedly arising outside a feel- 
ing that an Act of Parliament could 
do almost everything, and cure all the 
ills that flesh was heir to. Accompanied 
by this the House had to contend with 
the fact that it had very much less time 
in which to transact its business. The 
alterations made in procedure in 1888 
created an enormous revolution. A cer- 
tain hour was fixed when business should 
stop, and this put for the first time in the 
power of persons who desired to obstruct 
or delay particular business the opportu- 
nity of doing so. It also put it in the 
power of one man out of 670 to stop all 
business after a particular time. Such a 
state of things would not be tolerated for 
a single moment in a Town Council or 
a County Council, or in any other body, 
Mr. Speaker had, much to the gratifica- 
tion and admiratioy .f Members, miti- 
gated the operation o1 the Rule in some 
respects, but he thought that before long 
the House ought to take the matter into 
its own hands. The real remedy for the 
present state of things was, after all, to 
bring the Standing Orders into harmony 
with the requirements of the moment. 
What he thought was most required was 
certainty in the way in which business 
was conducted. The Committee of 1861 
quoted Mr. Speaker Shaw-Lefevre as 
saying in 1854— 

“In all the improvements that we have yet 
made in the conduct of Public Business we have 
endeavoured as much as possible to let the House 
understand exactly what questions they have to 
discuss to prevent surprises and to give some 
certainty to our proceedings.” 

Mr, Speaker Denison, speaking in 1861, 
said that the most important thing to 
which the attention of the House could 
be directed was certainty in the business 
of the House from day to day, and that 
certainty was to be regarded as the 
primary object. At the present time one 
did not know itt the morning what would 
be done in the evening, or on one day 
what would be done the next. Who was 
responstble? Primarily, of course, the 
Government of the day was responsible. 
The appropriation of the time of the House 
by the Standing Orders was antiquated 
and obsolete. The Government had only 
two days out of five in which to conduct 
their business, and even the most in- 
veterate non-official Member would agree 
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that this was absolutely too small an 
amount of time for the Government to 
have at its disposal. One might see how 
absurd the Standing Orders were on this 
subject by looking at the annual Return 
respecting the manner in which the 
Government made inroads upon the time 
of the House. It was not well that the 
Government should so frequently have 
to alter the Standing Orders. It had 
been stated that Standing Committees 
had never been used for the purpose of 
considering non-official Members’ Bills. 
This was an error. Twice last Session 
Bills which had no connection with the 
Government whatever were submitted to 
the Committee on Law. The Committee of 
Lord Hartington in 1886 _ specially 
contemplated their being so referred. As 
to the discussions in Committee of Supply, 
.driven as they were almost universally 
now until after the last day of July, these 
were becoming of very little practical 
use, and he agreed with the suggestion 
of Lord Hartington’s Committee that the 
actual financial examination of the figures 
might very well be regulated elsewhere. 
Some plan was needed whereby the 
volume of opinion with respect to particu- 
lar Bills should be able to make itself 
felt. He thought also the valuable priu- 
ciple of classification of Bills, which 
was already recognised in the Standing 
Orders, should be adopted after Easter 
in place of after Whitsuntide. He was not 
sure that the question of carrying over did 
not involve much graver considerations 
than appeared from what was said either 
by the Mover or Seconder of the Motion. 
The Report of the Committee of 1890, 
and especially the Report brought up by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
raised the very gravest Constitutional 
questions on the subject. There werea 
great many recommendations strewn 
through the Reports of the various Com- 
mittees to which time did not permit 
reference ; but he was one of those who 
had always felt that there had been, on 
the part of the predecessors of the present 
Members of the House, the very wisest 
caution in dealing with the Standing 
Orders. The Report of 1861 said that 
the maintenance of the old Rules was 
preferable to new but speculative Amend- 
ments. In the present Parliament some 
experiments had been made that had not 


been altogether successful, and he a 
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uot desire to rush into any rash experi- 
ments. The Seconder of the Motion had 
alluded to the Closure. He thought 
its use should be very carefully ad- 
justed to the requirements of the busi- 
ness before the House. During the last 
Parliament he had seen the Closure 
used in a way which he thought was 
detrimental to the efficiency of the House 
and to the dignity of its Leaders, He 
had always held the opinion expressed 
by Sir Stafford Northcote that they 
should limit opportunities of debate 
rather than restrict freedom of disens- 
sion, and he agreed entirely with what 
had been said by the present Leader 
of tke Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
that the House of Commons must not be 
judged, like a mine, by the output. 
Whether the time had come for the 
appointment of a Select Committee was 
for the House to decide ; but he thought 
that the Mover and Secorder of the 
Motion might be well satisfied with the 
manner in which the proposal had been 
received by the House. He was sure 
the discussion would be useful, and that 
sooner or later the House of Commons 
would have to reform its procedure, and 
do its business in a businesslike way. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
thought the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Islington (Sir A. Rollit) 
was a most interesting and strong speech 
as far as it consisted of a denunciation of 
the present system, but that there was a 
great falling-off in it when it came to 
the suggestion of remedies. That, he 
thought, had been the defect of the whole 
of the present Debate. His hon. Friend 
had made one suggestion which imme- 
diately had cold water thrown upon it by 
the right hon, Baronet (Sir C. W. 
Dilke), and that was about “ syndica- 
ting Bills ” or “ underwriting.” 

*Srr C. W. DILKE said, the hon. 
Member was mistaken. He had said, in 
passing, that possiblyunderwriting might 
not be the best form of carrying out the 
intention, but, with regard to general 
principles, he had eutirely endorsed the 
view expressed by his right hon, Friend 
the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney.) 

Mr. HANBURY said, that hitherto, 
at all events, the Honse had set its face 
againstthatmethod. Ithad been one of the 
great complaints of private Members that 
all the Wednesdays had been taken up by 
the Irish Members, The right hon. Baronet 
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admitted that in the House itself the 
feeling against the present system was 
not very strong, but said that a strong 
feeling existed outside. Of course, 

ple outside could not know what 
the difficulties were; they could not 
know how difficult it was to frame 
Rules which would enable the hundreds 
of thousands of subjects that had to be 
discussed by Varliament to be brought 
before the House. He (Mr. Hanbury) 
agreed that a good deal of the private 
legislation of the House might be done 
locally. Even if it were not devolved 
upon Local Bodies it would no doubt be 
more economically done if done on the 
spot. No doubt a great many reckless 
promises were made by Members as to 
the legislation that was going to be 
passed, and constituents were naturally 
disappointed when those promises were 
not fulfilled. Reference had been made 
to a variety of the most useful Party 
measures, such as the measure arising 
out of the Report of the Railway Rates 
Committee. There was no doubt, how- 
ever, that all Governments unfortunately 
gave too great a precedence to mere 
political measures over the measures 
which were supported by Members on 
both sides. His hon. Friend (Sir A. Rollit) 
had said there were some Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House who 
objected to legislation altogether. He 
(Mr. Hanbury) did not think there were 
any who went so far as that. There 
was, however, a strong opinion amongst 
many that it was better that a few 
measures should be passed after having 
been properly considered than that a whole 
host of measures should pass without 
much discussion, especially when they 
were passed after 12 o’clock at night. 
So far as he understood the suggestions 
of his hon. Friend, the result of all of 
them would be that they would sit later 
at night; that they would begin the 
Sitting earlier in the morning, and that 
they would sit during a longer period of 
the year. A great distinction ought to 
be drawn between Government Bills and 
private Members’ Bills after 12 o’clock 
at night. He had always objected to 
Government Bills coming on after 12 
o'clock, because the Government were 
the masters of their own time, but he 
was opposed to the blocking of private 
Members’ Bills of a good and useful 
character. But they must recollect that 
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if the suggestions of his hon. Friend were 
carried out they would every night have 
private Members’ Bills discussed after 12 
o'clock until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and thus, if at the same time they 
extended the Committee system, they 
would be lengthening the time of the 
House at both ends. The House was 
becoming more and more a House of 
business men, and it was utterly im- 
possible for those men to sit there regu- 
larly on Committees at 12 o’clock in the 
morning. Théy had already gone too 
far in the matter of Committees. Queen’s 
counsel and barristers and other Members 
were excused from attendance, and the 
result was that pretty much the same 
Members were found sitting on every one 
of the Committees. Therefore, if the sug- 
gestions of the hon. Member were carried 
out they would have fewer and fewer of 
the most useful Members coming to the 
House, and the work of the House would 
be thrown into the hands of a set of 
professional politicians. He entirely 
agreed that it would be well if there 
were more certainty as to Government 
Business, because at present they never 
knew what was coming on. Therefore, 
while he sympathised with the object of 
his hon. Friend, he could not see that any 
reasonable suggestion had been made as 
yet to meet the difficulty, and he was 
bound to say that he feared his hon. Friend’s 
suggestions would rather increase than 
decrease the evil. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he was afraid that the present 
state of the House justified the observa- 
tions which had been made by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, that this was a subject in which 
Members themselves did not feel very 
strongly interested. There was no 
doubt, on the part of the older Members 
of the House, a constant tendency to 
make idols of tie Forms of business, and 
he was afraid they thought that there 
existed the best possible arrangements 
for the despatch of business. He was, 
however, quite satisfied that his right 
hon. Friend was right when he said that 
in the country there was a strong 
feeling that somehow or other they 
did not do as much business as their con- 
stituents had a right to expect. Work 
was not done. They talked about things, 
but somehow or other consumed their 
time without performing, not all that 
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was required, but even a very moderate 
portion of what was expected of them. 
On the balance of argument, he thought 
the Leader of the House would see that 
there was a very strong case for a Grand 
Committee. There were only three ways 
of improving their position. They must 
enlarge their time, or diminish their 
work, or economise their time. As to 
enlarging their time, no doubt, as 
had been shown, their recent ex- 
perience had been that it was curtailed. 
The recent experiment made of closing 
contentious business at 12 o’clock had 
very materially shortened the time at 
their disposal, and lessened to a very 
great degree the amount of work formerly 
done after that hour; but by reducing 
their work and economising their time 
they might still recover a great deal of 
lost ground. If the House were relieved 
of Private Business they would be able 
to devote much more time to Public 
Business without increasing the demand 
made on the time of hon. Members. If 
they also referred the Committee stage 
of Bills and certain branches of the 
Estimates to Committees outside the 
House, and got a considerable portion of 
work discharged concurrently by three 
or four Grand Committees, they would 
be able to get through much more Go- 
vernment Business. A good deal of time 
was now lost on Friday nights, and to 
save it he suggested that they should 
permanently adopt the practice of hold- 
ing on that day a Morning Sitting from 
2 to 7 o’clock for Government Business, 
and an Evening Sitting from 9 to 12 
o flock for private Members’ Motions. 
That would be no waste of time, because 

: hon. Members who were 


a great many’. ; 

not interested in the 5 
brought on might go w2y into the 
country on the Friday night, atte? the 
Government Business was brought to a 


subjects to be 


close for the day. With regard to pri- 
vate Members’ time, there was a much 
greater power of. economising that time 
which was at theirdisposal. A “ system 
of voice” might be arranged by which 
the majority and the minority of private 
Members might each in turn proportion- 
ately get an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward their measures. They could, by 
an easy arrangement, secure that the 
time at the disposal of private Members 
might be so arranged that it could be 
devoted to subjects which they had at 


Mr. Courtney 
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heart. This would facilitate legislation 
by private Members, especially if their 
measures, after reaching a certain stage, 
were allowed to be taken up again at 
that stage the following Session. No 
doubt under such a system the majority 
of the private Members would obtain 
the pull in the first instance, but the 
minority would also obtain their fair 
share of the time of the House. Re- 
ference had been made to some Mem- 
bers who appeared to think that all legis- 
lation on the part of private Members might 
be dropped, but he did not think that 
anybody of experience would approve of 
that. Bills introduced by private Mem- 
bers had been largely instrumental in 
influencing the legislation of this House, 
In some cases private Members had 
succeeded in passing their Bills : in other 
cases they had brought them on year 
after year until the Government had been 
bound to take them up and carry them 
through. He would refer to one of the 
most recent cases—the Cruelty to Chil- 
dren Act, which had been carried by the 
exertions of a private Member. The ex- 
perience of the working of that Act must 
convince everybody who had any doubt 
about it before of the extreme necessity 
there was for passing such a measure, 
It had brought to light the most horrible 
cases of cruelty to children on the part of 
parents and others, and much evil had 
been redressed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
London and other private Members had 
been able to pass Bills which were of 
great interest to the community at large. 
It had been owing to the action of private 
Members on Wednesday afternoon that 
church rates had been abolished, the 
Burials Act carried, ard many vexed 
questions of a similai character settled. 
The Deceased Wife’s Sister question 
also, although not yet settled, had 
been dealt with on a Wednesday. 
By the proposal he had made many 
measures that were much desired by 
different sections of the House might be 
carried through. It had been suggested 
that an hour might be set apart 
once a week or once a fortnight for 
carrying measures to which there was 
little or no opposition. He entirely 
approved of that proposal. Of course, 
in such a case, if a sufficient number of 
hon. Members were to signify their 
opposition to any measure of the kind in 
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writing it would come on in the ordinary 
way. These were all measures which 
might well be taken into consideration 
by a Committee without the Government 
being called upon to express any opinion 
with regard to them at the present 
moment. They said that there was a 
case for submission to a Committee, as 
public time was not now used as effi- 
ciently as it might be. Both in respect 
of Public and Private Business there was 
a case for examination, and for practical 
suggestions to be inquired into, and he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
despite the comparatively small attend- 
ance at this Debate, would see his way 
to granting the Committee asked for. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynr 
Regis) said, that when he first read the 
terms of the Motion he felt very 
much inclined to support it by his 
vote, but every speech he had 
heard had made him less _ inclined 
to do so, and the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
had finally decided him to vote against 
the Motion. The speech of the Member 
for the Forest of Dean did not greatiy 
affect his opinion of the Motion one way 
or the other, because the right hon. 
Gentleman had confined himself to 
generalities. The hon. Member for 
South Islington, who moved the Motion, 
was, he was bound to say, the Member 
who began the impression on his mind 
which induced him to vote against the 
Motion; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin had clearly 
shown, in that magisterial manner with 
which he was wont to address the 
House, that the Motion should not fur- 
ther be proceeded with. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who was a man of great 
authority, had shown that two things 
only could be done to improve the forms 
of procedure of the House—namely, 
that Private Business, or business con- 
nected with Private Bills, should be 
delegated to some other authority ; and 
that the Estimates, instead of being 
thrown, as it were, on the floor of the 
House in their thousands and left to the 
industry, or want of industry, of Mem- 
bers to go through them in order to 
acquire the knowledge necessary for 
discussing them even in a most cursory 
fashion, should be referred for examina- 
tion to a Committee upstairs. There 
was something to be said for both these 
points. Private legislation undoubtedly 
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k of a judicial character, and it would 

an advantage to remove all judicial 
business from the Chamber, which was 
nothing if not legislative. Again, the 
reference of the Estimates to a Com- 
mittee would be an advantage if the 
Committee were empowered to have 
before it the permanent officials re- 
sponsible for the Estimates. The diffi- 
culty in dealing with the Estimates 
was that the Treasury Bench was 
occupied by a number of gentlemen who 
really knew little or nothing about them, 
and who, when they were asked a ques- 
tion about them, could not answer until 
they had consulted their prompters who 
sat under the Gallery, or else could only 
say that the matter was under considera- 
tion, or give some other sort of unsatis- 
factory reply. It would, therefore, be of 
considerable advantage to have the Esti- 
mates examined by a Committee, who 
would have the officials who prepared 
the Estimates before them, instead of 
Ministers who knew nothing, and could 
know nothing, about the details. But, 
at the same time, he should be sorry to 
see the Estimates taken outside the pur- 
view of the House altogether, and he did 
claim that the right of examination of 
the Estimates, and of cross-examination 
of the Ministers upon them, was a right 
most essential to the performance of the 
most important duties of the Committees 
of the House. The hon. Member for 
Islington talked of discussion on the 
Estimates as a waste of time. He knew 
not from what fount the hon. Gentleman 
got his Constitutional knowledge ; but 
he had always understood that one of the 
most important functions of the House 
was the guardianship of the Public Purse, 
and he did not see how the Public Purse 
was to be guarded unless the Estimates 
were duly discussed. The hon. Member for 
Islington had also used words that shocked 
him with regard to the Rules and Forms 
of the House. The hon. Gentleman 
said they were cumbersome, and* the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean added that the outside 
world was convinced they were cumber- 
some. He challenged that assertion. 
He believed that no such feeling existed 
outside the House. There was a strong 
feeling outside the House that people 
did not understand the Rules and Forms 
of the House, and that was only natural ; 
but he had never found any widespread 
public feeling that the Rules of the 
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House were too cumbersome. He used 
the word “too” advisedly. Having 
regard to the great complexity of the 
business which came before the 
House, it was inevitable that the 
Rules should appear cumbersome to 
those not acquainted with them, 
but he denied that they were cumber- 
some as a matter of fact. Instead of 
being cumbersome, he considered that 
the Rules of the House were admirably 
good Rules. Undoubtedly, he had come 
across Rules which seemed to him at first 
to be without good reason, but he soon 
came to understand that there was excel- 
lent and sufficient reason for the Rules, 
and that without them the business of 
the House could not be well conducted. 
He would cite as an example of what 
seemed a trifling Rule the Rule which 
said that no Member might stand above 
the Bar. If that Rule had been strictly 
observed the scene which took place in 
the House last Session, and which they 
all regretted, would not have occurred. 
He should strongly condemn the hon. 
Member for Islington for presuming to 
tell the House that its Rules were cum- 
bersome ; and he had been pained to find 
that even the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin was inclined to 
adopt the same tone, and cast ridicule and 
contempt on some of the Rules of the 
House, which were entitled to great 
respect. The Australian Parliament was, 
like all Parliaments worthy of the name, 
based upon our Parliament, and an Aus- 
tralian Minister recently writing on the 
subject had said that they had thought 
they could improve on some of the Rules 
that had been adopted from the House 
of Commons ; but when they had changed 
the Rules, they found that things did not 
go so well; they saw that there was 
good reason and sound principle at the 
bottom of the Rules they had abandoned, 
and so they quickly re-adopted the Rules 
again. That wasa very strong testimony 
of the value of the Rules of the House. 
He believed that the Rules were ad- 
mirable. They had grown up from the 
experience of a thousand years, and if 
and when they were bad it was because 
they had been subjected to hasty, unre- 
flecting, and inconsiderate Amendments, 
contrived to meet the supposed exigen- 
cies of the moment or the imagined con- 
venience of a Party. The Rules were 
good, and all that was required was that 
they should be understood and properly 
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carried out. The Debate had turned.on 
the point of the allocation of the time of 
the House. He ventured to say that it was 
impossible to read attentively through 
and understand the Rules of the House 
without seeing that the ordinary alloca- 
tion of time was most excellent as be- 


the House. 


tween Ministers and non-official or unpaid. 


Members. The allocation of the time of 
the House as between the unpaid Members 
and the placemen was good, But what 
happened ? 
begun when the Government appro- 
priated nearly all the time for their own 
measures, and there was very little oppor- 
tunity left for any other business. The 
offenders against the Rules of the House, 
the purloiners of its time, were not the 
private Members, but the Government ; 
and so long as private Members neglected 
to combine together, irrespective of 
Party, to maintain their rights and to re- 


_fuse the Government permission to take 


all the time of the House in this uncon- 
stitutional fashion, so long would the 
House suffer from what was the great 
complaint of the present time. The hon. 
Member for Islington had also declared 
that the results obtained under the Rules 
had not pleased him. There were not 
enough Acts of Parliament passed. The 
hon. Member complained that only 27 out 
of 357 Bills introduced last Session had 
passed. His own opinion was that 27 
were rather more than ought to have 
been passed. The remaining 330 were 
extremely bad, haphazard, ill-considered 
Bills, which ought never to have been 
introduced at all. The Member for 
Islington wanted more Acts of Parlia- 
ment and less consideration. He, on the 
other hand, wanted more consideration 
and fewer Acts of Parliament. The 
Member for Islington had his pockets 
full of Bills, some Conservative and some 
Radical, but other Members took a more 
prosaic view of their duty. They were 
there to see that the business of the 
country was well conducted, and to pre- 
vent the hon. Gentlemen opposite from 
spending too much money. He also con- 
sidered that the Twelve o’Clock Rule 
was a good Rule and required no altera- 
tion. It was not reasonable to ask the 
House to accept Bills after 12 o’clock, 
unless they were of a non-contentious 
character, and it was perfectly right that 
Members. with sufficient public spirit 
should object to Bills being considered at 
such an hour, when there was no time for 


The Session was hardly, 
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full and free discussion. It was suggested 
that they should have a system of under- 
writing Bills; but if Bills were to be 
underwritten, they must also have under- 
writing against Bills. That was only a 
natural corollary ; and consequently they | 
would have Members in charge of Bills 

occupying the whole of their time getting | 
Members to back their Bills, while their 

opponents would be running about on the | 
other side getting other Members to | 
underwrite against the Bills. Then he | 
presumed that there must be a quorum of 
underwriters. What would be the quorum, 
50, or 90,or 120? He thought that half 
the House would net be too large a) 
quorum. Therefore, it would be necessary 
to get 335 Members to back a Bill before 
it could be taken out of its turn and con- 
sidered. He thought such a suggestion 
might be dismissed without further atten- 
tion. Technicalities and Forms had been 
treated with great contempt by various 
Members who had spoken in the Debate. 
He defended the technicalities and 
Forms of the House as being a protec- 
tion of the weak against the strong. 
He would remind the House that the 
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Form of requiring a Member introducing 
a Bill to appear at the Bar of the House | 
was taken from the ancient practice of Bills 
being brought into the House from out- | 
side, and when agreed to by the Parliament, 
becoming Acts. The time taken in this 
operation was extremely small, and it 
seemed to him that it was a Form to 
which meaning and traditions attached 
which ought not to be cast aside, but 
should be preserved. -He was not pre- 
pared to deny that there were directions 
in which the Rules of the House might 
possibly be amended ; but if there were, it 
was rather in reversion to old principles 
and forms and the language of old Rules 
than by—if he might use the term— 
getting into back parlours and inventing 
new Rules to. fit particular occasions. 
There was a time when placemen were 
not allowed to sit in the House. There 
was a time when, according to Prynune, 
40 was not considered a quorum except 
for Prayers and unimportant business ; 
and when for the consideration of grave 
and serious Public Business it was held 
necessary that the whole or greater part 
of the House should be present. That 
Rule had been not invented, but bor- 
rowed from this House by the United 
States, so that while this House had 
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Long Parliament to a quorum of 40, the 
United States House of Representatives 
required that, before serious business 
could be considered, there should be half 
the House, plus one, present. That 
might be a reform worthy of considera- 
tion, Again, there was the “call of the 
House,” such as was made in 1628, 
moved by Sir G. Moore— 

“That any Members of the House being in 
town and not attending kere the Serjeant to be 
sent for them. The Serjeant to be sent for all 
the Members of the’House now in town as well 
lawyers as others” 

There was no privilege for lawyers then. 
No; the country wanted them— 

. to be here presently and to attend every 
aay. - 

Again, next year, this was placed on the 
Journals of the House— 


“ Ordered, No Member of this House shall go 


| out of town till this great business is ended 
) without special leave of the House. 


” 


In 1628 it was ordered— 


“The House shall be called upon Thursday 
next week, and every Member of the House 
then to attend upon pain of £10, to be disposed 
of as the House shall appoint, besides such 
further forfeiture as the House shall inflict.” 


That “call?” enforced in that manner 
was one which might conceivably be re- 
verted to by Members jealous of the 


| honour and dignity of the House. Again, 


he was informed, there was a practice 
which consisted in an arrangement 
between two Members that one should vote 
one way and the other the other without 
hearing the question. That was a practice 
he did not indulge in. He was told, 
however, that it existed to a large extent, 
lasting sometimes over several months. 


That seemed to him to be a practice that 


might be mended by the Rules of the 
House. He had ventured to make 
a few criticisms on the Motion. He 
had set forward the grounds on 
which he found it impossible to vote 
for it, and he submitted, in conclusion, 
that the Rules of the House as 
they existed were extremely good, if 
only the Government would not use its 
majority to prevent their observance ; 
and, if they required alteration in any 
way at all, this should rather be in the 
direction of reverting to some of the 
ancient Forms and Regulations than by 
the adoption of crude, unreflected, and 
unconsidered Motions such as that pre- 
sented to the House upon the present 


gone back through the usurpation of the | occasion. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 41 ; Noes 
136.—(Division List, No. 11.) 


HOME RULE (SCOTLAND). 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
rise to move— 


“That it is desirable, while retaining intact 
the power and supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament, to establish a Legislature in Scotland 


{COMMONS} 





( Scotland ). 


(I will call will not be thought to be 
violently enthusiastic on behalf of reform. 
It: is The Scotsman newspaper. Some 
three years ago a pamphlet was published 
from The Scotsman office putting before 
Scotland and the country a proposal for 
what was termed a local National 
Assembly, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is one of the most re- 
markable contributions that have been 
made to the Home Rule controversy. 





for dealing with purely Scottish affairs.” 

I am not unconscious of the fact that, 
having regard to the proposal submitted 
yesterday by the Government, closely 
affecting the position and character of 
Scotch business, there may be a disposi- 
tion in some quarters to regard my pro- 
posal as somewhat unnecessary and inop- 
portune. That is not my view. On the 
contrary, I doubt whether, if I had been 
privileged to select my own time, I could 
ve chosen a moment more calculated to 
bring home to the mind of the House and 
_the country the force of my Resolution, 
and the expediency of adopting the prin- 
ciple which it involves: What are the 
circumstances ? Yesterday and to-day 
two proposals have been made for Com- 
mittees—one by the Government, and 
the other by an influential Member of the 
Tory Party. The proposals differ in cha- 
racter and in detail ; but they are alike in 
this—that they proceed upon the assump- 
tion that the state of busivess in the House 
has arrived at the point when, if the 
Parliamentary machine is to discharge all 
the functions that are properly expected 
of it, some new and bold departure will 
have to be undertaken. We are agreed 
that the disease from which the patient 
is suffering is congestion. We only 
differ as to the remedy that is to be 
applied. If there was any doubt about 
the nature of the disease, I would men- 
tion one fact, and call one witness. 
Having taken pains to ascertain the 
number of Bills introduced last Session, 
I find that there are no fewer than 386, 
and that, putting aside purely Depart- 
mental Bills, only 58 come under the 
consideration of the House. I do not 
claim that that is an absolutely reliable 
test, but it is fair to assume that every 
one of the 386 Bills embodied a pro- 
posal desired by a certain section of the 


What did the writer say ? He said— 


“The Im Parliament cannot adequately 
cope with the legislative requirements of the 
different parts of the United Kingdom. The 
Imperial Parliament has admitted its own in- 
capacity to deal with all the subjects it once 
used to take in hand. It has parted with some 
of its work from time to time, delegating it to 
otherhands. Still the pressure increases, and it 
is simple fatuity to suppose the question of fur- 
ther and wider delegation can be long delayed.” 
That is a Unionist opinion, certainly not 
tainted with any Radical fallacy. Asa 
Scotch Member, I am grateful to the 
Government for having, even st this late 
hour, arrived at the decision that some- 
thing must be done in order to carry 
through Scotch legislation. But it is 
four or five years since my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dumfries Burghs (Mr. 
R. T. Reid) put forward the proposal 
for a Grand Committee. It was again 
brought forward on the day on which 
the present Parliament assembled by the 
Member for North Aberdeen. Being 
then supported with a requisition by an 
overwhelming majority of the Scotch 
Liberal Members, the Government were 
asked to give one or two nights in order 
to set up a Scotch Grand Committee, 
and I think there is some reason to won- 
der that the Government did not see the 
force of the proposition that was then 
made. The best that can be said of the 
Grand Committee is that it is one stage, 
and one stage only. All that we should 
be able to save by it would be the Com- 
mittee stage; and we have to face the 
possibility of the other stages being in 
consequence considerably prolonged. I 
accept the proposal for the Grand Com- 
mittee in the spirit in which I am sure it 
is offered by the Government, that is as 
a temporary makeshift, and not as an 
integral part of the fabric of the 
Scottish Government. It is fashionable 





community, and the fact that only 58 of 
them were even discussed is an indica- 
tion that further time is necessary for , 
the Debates in this House. The witness | 


in some quarters to suggest that 
there really is no solid demand in 


Scotland for the principle embodied in 
my Resolution. 


The hon. Baronet the 
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Member for Wigtonshire (Sir H. Max- 
well) took upon himself the responsibility 
of saying that there is no demand on the 
part of Scotland for Home Rule. I 
wish to ask, by what means are we to 
test the feelings of the Scottish people 
upon public questions ? Are we to take 
the opinion of the hon. Baronet, who is 
identified with a Party which has only a 
minority out of the whole representation 
of Scotland? The legitimate way to 
find out the opinion of the ple of 
Scotland is to look to their Represen- 
tatives in the House of Commons, and 
the Representatives of Scotland, by an 
overwhelming majority, voted on the 
last occasion this Motion was before the 
House for the principle of Home Rule. 
The demand in Scotland is a growing 
demand, and is formed upon the solid 
opinion that in the direction of Home 
Rule lies the only possible way in which 
the judgment of the people of Scotland, 
as expressed at the polls, can be trans- 
lated into legislative action. The pro- 
gress of this movement has been remark- 
able. In 1889, when the Motion for 
Home Rule was brought forward by the 
Member for Caithness, it was rejected by 
121 votes. In 1890 it was rejected by 
40. In 1892 it was rejected by 20; and 
in 1893 it was rejected by 18. This 
Resolution is not brought forward in 
any spirit of enmity or resentment 
against England, and, if it were, ruin 
and disaster would be immediately 
brought upon the cause. The proposal 
is offered to the House as a practical 
solution of the difficulty that has arisen 
through the neglect of Scottish business 
in the House of Commons. I will quote 
two authorities, to give an idea of the 
general feeling that has existed with 
regard to the treatment of Scotland in 
the Imperial Parliament. Professor 
Aytoun, writing in 1853, said— 

“The form in which our affairs have been 
administered for well-nigh 100 years is quite 
inadequate for the purpose for which it was 
originally intended, and the rapid development 
of the wealth and population of the country 
ought long ago to have suggested the propriety of 
& more rational arrangement. The case is a 
very clear one, founded upon justice and public 
policy ; and if properly argued no Government 
can venture to treat it lightly.” 

The late Prime Minister, when receiving 
A agpgmng of Aberdeen 23 years ago, 
said— 


“T admit without the least hesitation that the 
present condition of the action of Parliament 
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with regard to Scotch business is unsatisfactory. 
You have much more reason to complain that 
we have not been able to deal with several sub- 
jects interesting to the people of Scotland, and 
material to its welfare, with the promptitude 
that we should all have desired.” 

But it is on what has happened since 
1886 that I desire to base the demand 
which I put before the House. In that 
year the Local Government Bill was 
brought in. It was a Bill which did not 
raise any great Constitutional question. 
It was approached in a non-Party spirit 
by the great majority of the Representa- 
tives for Scotland; and yet I find 
that on every vital feature of the 
Bill the opinion of the majority of 
the Scottish people was practically 
set aside. On the question of the control 
of the police, 48 Members for Scotland 
desired that that should be given to the 
County Councils, and 18 were against it. 
With respect to giving the County 
Councils the same licensing power as the 
burghs, 48 were in favour and 12 against. 
On the question of the compulsory ac- 
quisition of land 46 were in favour of 
giving power to the County Councils 
and 12 were against. And there 
was practically the same unequal 
division with respect to the ques- 
tion of rights of way. In face of 
facts such as these it is beside the ques- 
tion to pretend that Scottish opinion is 
fairly considered or even receives any 
respect at all in this House. To pass 
from Government Bills, I come to other 
questions which have been brought for- 
ward, or attempted to be brought for- 
ward, in this House. There is the ques- 
tion of access to mountains. That is a 
question to which a great deal of im- 
portance is attached by a large section of 
the people of Scotland, and yet the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, year after year, 
for nine different years, brought the 
question before the House, and it was 
only through what, I think, was an inad- 
vertence on the part of the Conservative 
Government, that another Member was 
able to secure a majority in favour 
of that proposal. The year after- 
wards the Conservative Government 
brought forward a Bill dealing with 
the question, but I think I may 
fairly claim that it was not considered a 
satisfactory measure by the great body 
of Scotch Members. I take next the 
question of the Local Veto Bill—a ques- 
tion of some importance. Apart alto- 
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gether from the merits or demerits of 
that question, we must admit that in 
Scotland the local veto question receives 
the support of a very large and influential 
section of the population. For 10 years 
Mr. M‘Lagan, recently a Member of this 
House, attempted to get a settlement of 
that question, but he was never able to 
do so. There is another question of 
equal importance—the question of the 
amendment of the Crofters Act. That 
Act was passed some six or seven years 
since, and the most important flaw in it, 
from the point of view of the crofters’ 
Representatives, is that it does not apply 
to leaseholders. Every year since that 
Act was passed an attempt has been 
made by the Member for Caithness and 
other crofters’ Representatives to obtain 
an opportunity for amending that Act in 
the direction of the inelusion of lease- 
holders. They have never been success- 
ful, and there is not the slightest hope 
that the question will be dealt with 
during the present Session, or even 
during the present Parliament. Coming 
to last Session, there was the Fatal 
Accidents Bill. That was a Bill, again, 
of a non-Party character, and it was 
sent to a Grand Committee, I be- 
lieve, without a Division, It passed 
through the Grand Committee, and was 
brought into the House, and because 
what I consider a perfectly legitimate 
‘ Amendment, suggesting that juries 
should be called in case of injury, was 
put in the Bill it was withdrawn by the 
Lord Advocate on the ground that it 
was impossible to get the two or three 
hours necessary in order to discuss that 
Amendment. The result was that that 
Bill, which was supported by every 
Representative Working Class Organisa- 
tion in Scotland, by every Trades Union, 
and by every Representative Association, 
was lost. In the face of facts such as 
these it is idle to pretend that Scottish 
desires and Scottish opinion can ever be 
properly considered in this House. It is 
agreed by Parties on both sides of the 
House that, so far as the financial rela- 
tions between the two countries are 
concerned, Scotland has a very great 
deal to complain of, and I am glad that 
the Government has, after several years, 
seen their way to promise that an in- 
quiry will take place into the matter. I 
would just remind the House, in con- 
sidering the general position of Scot- 
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land, that by general consent it is 
admitted that Scotland is overtaxed at 
the present time to the extent of 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000 per year. 
Not only so, but Scotland is not treated 
in the same liberal way with regard to 
Imperial grants as the other parts of the 
Kingdom are, or have been in the past. 
I would also remind the House that from 
the point of view of population the 
average contribution per head in Ireland 
is £1 11s. 3d. ; in England it is £2 2s. 3d., 
and in Scotland it is £2 5s. 8d., so that 
in that respect we have something to 
complain of. Then there is the question 
of Private Bill legislation. That is a 
very old complaint of Scotland. It was 
brought forward in 1876, and it has been 
renewed in almost every successive year. 
I will give the House just one or two 
figures as to the cost of Private Bill 
legislation. I bave had supplied to me 
by the Treasurer of Glasgow a statement 
which shows that from 1865 to 1892 no 
less than £283,028 14s. 6d. were spent 
in the promotion of and opposition to Pri- 
vate Bills. From Edinburgh I learn 
that from 1872 to 1893 £75,000 were 
spent in the same fashion. In Dundee, 
since 1871, upwards of £60,000 were 
spent in connection with Private Bill 
legislation, and I believe the full total 
for Scotland for the 14 years from 1872 
to 1885 is not less than £1,294,812. 
[Cheers.] I understand the cheers from 
gentlemen opposite. I suppose their 
reply to me on this point will be that 
they introduced a Bill when they were 
in Office, and that if that Bill had been 
allowed to pass the whole question 
would have been properly _ settled. 
But the Government was in Office 
for six years, and how was it 
they could not find time to pass 
the measure? Tam aware that it was 
opposed by certain Members, but that is 
uo answer to the complaint that if it was 
a good Bill time ought to have been 
found to pass it. I think that Bill was 
an excellent Bill as far as it went, and I 
would like to see a Bill of the same 
character introduced again, but I hope it 
will be a more thorough-going and com- 
plete measure, and will deal with Un- 
opposed as well as Opposed Private Bills. 
What is the Tory position on this ques- 
tion? Arethey going to oppose all idea 
of decentralisation? I do not think I 
am justified in assuming anything of the 
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kind. The Leader of the Opposition 
put forward last night one of the most 
revolutionary proposals which I ever 
heard. The Government brought forward 
a proposal that Scotch Members should 
oer send be supreme so far as Scotch 

ills were concerned, and what was the 
attitude of gentlemen opposite? They 
complained that the proposal did not go 
far enongh. They said they wanted it 
for England, for Ireland, and for Wales. 
I think if they go that length they will 
very soon be prepared to go a little 
further, and to recognise that if it was 
good for Scotch, for English, and for 
Welsh Members to be supreme on their 
local questions in this House it is, per- 
haps, a little better that they should 
discuss the questions in the localities 
more particularly concerned, It is no 
longer a question of whether Home 
Rule is to be granted, but it is a 
question how that decentralisation can be 
applied. Therefore, the conclusion which 
I arrive at is,in the first place, that 
Parliament is overburdened, and that re- 
lief is necessary ; secondly, that Scottish 
interests have been negleeted in the past, 
and that there is no prospect that they 
will be better attended to in the future ; 
thirdly, that the principles of representa- 
tive government demand that Scotch 
opinion should be supreme in Scottish 
affairs, and this is only possible by the 
establishment of a Scottish Legislature ; 
fourthly, that Scotland presents an ideal 
field for a great experiment in local self- 
government. [Laughter and cheers.] 
I can hardly suppose that those Mem- 
bers opposite who are Scotchmen will 
take up the view that Scotland does not 
possess an ideal field for local self-go- 
vernment. I am in favour of Home 
Rule all round. I believe that is the 
only possible way in which we can pro- 
perly carry forward the legislation of the 
country. My idea is that this House 
will have to undergo a very great and 
material change so far as the business 
laid before it is concerned. We are too 
much occupied in discussing purely local 
questions which can be better settled in 
the localities concerned. Let this 
House devote itself—first, to the con- 
sideration of all the great questions 
which have the same application to all 
portions of the Kingdom ; and, in the 
second place, to the consideration of the 
great Colonial, Indian, and Imperial 
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questions which ought to engage more 
than they do at present the close attention 
of the House. It is because I believe my 
Resolution is a step in that direction that 
I submit it to the House. 

Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.) said, he 
desired to second the Motion. He did 
not suppose there would be many persons 
within the House found to disagree upon 
its merits, or with the proposition that if 
they were given a geographical area—he 
used the words “ geographical area” 
because he preferred to avoid the word 
“nation,” which always excited the worst 
possible passion in this House—with a 
separate Judicature of its own, with 
separate laws of its own, the best, and he 
should suppose the most obvious, mode of 
legislating for such an area would bea 
Representative Assembly within the 
jurisdiction itself. It was a great dis- 
advantage for any country to be sepa- 
rated by a distance from the seat of Go- 
vernment, and he believed the newly- 
awakened interest in regard to London 
legislation was due to the Metropolis 
possessing an admirable Local Body to 
look after its affairs, and to the fact that 
they were surrounded by a horde of 
London Members within easy cab fare of 
their constituencies, and who were able 
to bring to bear upon this House a con- 
stant pressure which those constituencies 
at a distance were unable todo. He had 
no doubt that a Legislative Assembly of 
Scotsmen sitting in Edinburgh would 
develop a most useful representative 
activity in many fields which were at pre- 
sent unexplored. There were numberless 
law reforms and land reforms which, he 
was sure, if there wus a Legislature in 
Edinburgh, would engage the attention 
of Scottish lawyers which did not engage 
them at present, when Scottish legisla- 
tive reform was a hopeless dream. There 
was public health, which engaged much 
public attention in a country largely in- 
habited by doctors. ‘They complained of 
the very inferior and obsolete weapon 
which the old Public Health Act had 
put into their hands to wage warfare 
against insanitary conditions, which 
were not altogether undeserving of 
attention. There were questions of right- 
of-way, liquor iraffic, and educational 
questions, and the last, if Scotland was 
to maintain her pre-eminence, would 
certainly require great consideration. 
He believed a Scottish Legislative 
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Assembly would deal with these ques- 
tions in a grave and useful spirit. Then 
there was the crucial question of the 
Scottish Church. He believed that there 
were some Imperialists of such a com- 
— that they really believed that the 
Scottish people should not deal with 
their own Church without first taking 
the opinion of the Calvinists of Wales 
and other parts of the Kingdom. His 
view was that the. question was purely 
one for the Scottish people. It was 
idle to talk of a referendum, or to sup- 
pose that the United Kingdom would 
ever consent to a General Election 
which would turn simply on the ques- 
tion whether one section of the Presby- 
terian Body should have an Establish- 
ment ornot. They might wish to con- 
fine people’s thoughts to the restricted 
area, but in practice they would find it 
perfectly impossible. He did not be- 
lieve that even in a Scottish Legislative 
Assembly they would be able to do 
it, but a General Election there which 
did turn on that question would 
practically amount to a referendum on 
that question, because the Scottish 
people would recognise the importance 
of the question, and give it precedence 
over all others. Although a Disestab- 
lisher to the backbone, and baptised into 
the spirit of the Disruption, he still 
believed it was a monstrous thing that 
the Scottish Church should be disestab- 
lished by the votes of English Noneon- 
formists, who might be giving their vote 
simply with an eye to the disestablish- 
ment of the English Church at home. 
Here was an opportunity for Tory 
Members who had been so active on 
platforms during the last few weeks in 
making the assertion that Disestablish- 
ment was a question for the Scottish 
people. They had now an opportunity 
to assent to a proposal which would 
remit that question to a Scottish 
Assembly. The objections to Scottish 
Home Rule were not serious in character. 
There were no Fenians in Scotland and 
no Orangemen. Though some miserable 
and cowardly attempts had lately been 
made to fan the dying embers of religious 
bigotry in Scotland into a flame, they 
had miserably failed, as they deserved. 
The objections were not serious. They 
were mainly of a personal character. 
Scottish Members opposite had a great 
objection to what they regarded as a one- 
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horse Legislature sitting in Scotland. 
The Member for Buteshire (Mr. Graham 
Murray) on the last occasion when this 
subject was before the House wound up 
an eloquent speech by declaring his 
unwillingness to barter the heritage of 
an Imperial Parliament for any miserable 
Parliament that might be offered in its 
stead, and he would never forget the 
expression on the face of that distinguished 
man, now the Lord President, when as;Lord 
Advocate he contemplated the bare possi- 
bility of the existence of a Scotch Legisla- 
ture. The hon. Member had said it would 
be a bleak and barren prospect. But, after 
all, a Representative Assembly existed 
not simply as a playground, and for the 
amusement and edification of its Mem- 
bers, however distinguished, but for the 
purpose of attending to the legislative 
needs of the country in whose service it 
was summoned. If by any chance even 
a dull Scotch Assembly transacted 
Scotch business better than that House 
—and he admitted that many of the 
local Scotch Assemblies were dull in- 
deed, though he could not speak with 
theauthority of the late Lord Advocate— 
then he could quite imagine that Scot- 
land would prefer a Parliament of its 
own in Edinburgh, although its pro- 
ceedings would be enlivened by those 
flashes of wit and philosophic discourses 
which made a seat in the Imperial 
Chamber at once a liberal education and 
a round of cheap amusement. Scotch 
electors had given their Representatives 
no mandate to be witty—if they had it 
might be discharged, at all events, to their 
own satisfaction—but they sent them to 
Westminster, in the first place, to look 
after the affairs of the Empire ; and, in 
the second place, to pass laws for Scot- 
land. As a matter of fact, they had 
very little time for either of those duties. 
The interests of the Empire were almost 
entirely overlooked, and the affairs of 
Scotland were neglected, while Members 
were kept there month after month en- 
gaged in pursuits in which their con- 
stituents certainly took no_ interest 
whatever. He would point out that 
there was no need for those gentlemen 
who had such an unconquerable objection 
to appear in a Local Assembly at 
Edinburgh to sit there at all. The diffi- 
culty arose, he supposed, from a feeling 
that the grant of Scotch Home Rule 
would necessitate the same grant for 
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England, and that the latter would 
seriously interfere with the present sys- 
tem of Cabinet Government. But that 
would not necessarily follow at all, even 
assuming there were an English Adminis- 
tration a from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. e did not think that Scotch 
Members were in the least degree 
anxious to interfere in matters purely 
English, and, having regard to the 
condition of Scotch business and also 
to the common-sense reasons of the 
ease, he thought that the time 
had come when devolution should 
be allowed to take its natural course. 
All purely Scotch legislative business in 
which Englishmen really did not take 
any interest should be left in the hands 
of Scotchmen, who, he submitted, had a 
right to demand that they should be 
allowed to pass those laws which only 
operated within the jurisdiction of Scot- 
land. Those were some of the reasons 
why he had great pleasure in seconding 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it is desirable, while retaining intact 
the power and supremacy of the Imperial 


Parliament, to establish a Legislature in Scot- 


land for dealing with purely Scottish affairs.” 
—( Mr. Dalziel.) 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) said, 
he must congratulate the hon. Member 
on his witty speech, but, at the same 
time, he could not help thinking that 
it had been intended to be delivered last 
night. He could not agree with the re- 
marks of the hon. Gentleman that Scot- 
land was an “ideal” field for an experi- 
mental Home Rule Bill, and he would be 
exceedingly sorry to think that Scotch- 
men should have Home Rule or any other 
measure forced upon them against their 
will. He was a Scotchman himself, and it 
was only natural, therefore, that he should 
object entirely to apply the old maxim 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili when 
such a question as that was raised, and 
he regretted to hear that the hon. Mem- 
ber considered Scotland to be an “ ideally 
vile body ” for such an experiment. The 
speech of the hon. Member for West 
Fife was clearly intended to be delivered 
last night, for he actually told the House 
at the commencement of it that he “ rose 
to support the appointment of this Com- 
mittee.” The hon. Member had said 
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that there were no Orangemen in Scot- 
land. That was not the case, for if he 
would investigate the matter he would 
find that there were many of them, and 
that, too, in Lanarkshire, the greatest 
county of Scotland. Having spoken at 
considerable length last evening on a 
cognate subject, he would not detain 
the House by offering any extended ob- 
servations then. The Highlanders from 
Blackheath and the patriots of Putney 
had been putting on their kilts, and it was 
only right that those who were not real 
Scotchmen should take a an part in 
that pseudo-patriotic Debate. He would 
like all those gentlemen to be allowed 
to have their Highland fling to their 
hearts’ content. He was sure that the 
real Scottish Members were all anxious 
to hear the Englishman who happened 
to be Home Secretary as well as a 
Fifeshire Member explain his pseudo- 
patriotic views, and to hear the English 
Solicitor General explain why he went 
to Forfarshire at the behest of the 
English wirepullers in order to secure 
what was supposed to be a safe 
seat to advance his professional career. 
Above all, they were anxious to hear 
their English Secretary for Scotland, who 
last year supported Home Rule for Scot- 
land, and who was subsequently “ hauled 
over the coals,” ridiculed, and scorned in 
the other House by the Scottish noble- 
man who was now Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. There was, indeed, one 
movement in which, like his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kirkcaldy, he, too, took the 
deepest interest—the movement in favour 
of an improvement in the Private Bill 
legislation for Scotland. He was certain 
that the Scottish Members on the Oppo- 
sition Benches were unanimous on this 
point. A Bill had been brought forward 
by the late Government, but it was 
obstructed and destroyed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Stirling Burghs, whowas now Secretary 
for War. Personally, he (Mr, Hozier) 
could only say he would do all he 
could to promote such a measure. He 
denied that Scottish constituencies bad 
declared in favour of Home Rule for 
Scotland, and the fact that the present 
Gladstonian Members supported it did 
not show that that was the case. In 
the vast majority of instances Home Rule 
for Scotland had never been before the 
constituencies at all. Practically, all 
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Unionists were opposed to a separate 
Parliament for Scotland ; the Unionist 
vote was solid against Home Rule for 
Scotland, and no one pretended that even 
the Gladstonians were unanimously in 
favour of it. In most of the Gladstonian 
constituencies Scottish Home Rulers were 
a very small minority, even among Glad- 
stonians, but that small minority was 
like the mosquito—it made a very great 
deal of noise for its size, and it was able 
to make its presence felt. This small 
minority, for example, could make its 
presence felt in the selection of a Glad- 
stonian candidate ; and, again, even after 
a candidate had been selected, he might 
still be “heckled” into shape by the 
Home Rule minority. He wished to 
put a question to the hon. Member for 
Caithness, who was the President of the 
Scottish Home Rule Association, and to 
the Secretary for Scotland. If a separate 
Parliament were granted to Scotland to- 
morrow, would the question of the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of Scotland 
be handed over to it ? Perhaps the Secre- 
tary for Scotland would kindly either 
nod or shake his head in answer to that 
question. He was going to Scotland 
soon, and he would like to be able to 
take back an answer. As the right hon. 
Gentleman made no response, perhaps 
the hon. Member for Caithness would 
answer. There was no answer given to 
that question. An election was going 
to take place in a few days in a con- 
stituency neighbouring his own, and he 
had every right to know the opinion of 
the Government. He should also like to 
know whether the Secretary for Scotland 
“ homologated,” to use the Scotch term, 
and concurred in the statement made last 
week by Mr. Caldwell, the Gladstonian 
candidate for Mid Lanark, when the 
President of the Scottish Home Rule 
Association, the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness, was on the platform? Mr. Caldwell 
said— 

“ Disestablishment is a matter of principle 
with the Liberal Party, and the Liberal Party 
having denied, or intending to deny, the right 
to Ireland, has no right whatever to leave the 
matter” (of the Established Church) “to be 
determined by a vote of Scotland, even although 

}there should be a majority of the people of 
Scotland in favour of the Established Church.” 


That was acurious statement to be made 
by a Scotch Home Ruler. If these 
words meant anything they meant that, 
even if a separate Parliament were given 
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to Scotland, it would not be competent to 
deal with the Church question ; and that, 
even if a General Election were to be 
held on the question of Disestablishment 
in Scotland, and a majority in favour of 
maintaining the “auld Kirk” were re- 
turned, the Government would still be 
bound, as a matter of principle, to dis- 
establish and disendow the Church of 
Scotland in spite of the strongest pro- 
tests of the people of Scotland. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c,) 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member's 
statement that the cause of Home Rule 
for Scotland was rapidly gaining ground, 
and had been doing so year by year. It 
was quite evident that the Scotch people 
had made up their minds on the question, 
and when Scotland made up her mind 
on any particular subject she generally 
succeeded in attaining it. The certainty 
of her doing so in this instance was in the 
not very distant future. He wished to 
explain his attitude on this Motion as a 
Welsh Member. Home Rule for Scot- 
land was, as he had said, a certainty at 
no distant date ; and he would impress 
on the House that Home Rule for Wales 
must not be left out of the qnestion. 
Not much had been said of the 
neglect of Welsh business, though 
Wales had waited Session after Session 
for her legislation, until weariness had 
almost ripened into disgust with the lum- 
bering and clogged machine called Im- 
perial Parliament. Last year a Local 
Veto Bill for Wales passed its Second 
Reading, and only one Welsh Member 
opposed it, while 26 supported it. Yet 
there was not the least hope of that Bill 

ssing into law. A large number of 
Bills in which Wales was interested 
were pending, but, with one single 
exception, there was no chance of 
their being passed this Session. The 
same might be said with regard to 
this Session, because they knew they 
would have no opportunity of passing 
that Bill’ into law. There were two 
principal objections to Home Rule for 
Wales. The first one denied the nation- 
hood of the country, and the other was 
founded upon the small population of 
Wales. ith regard to the first objec- 
tion, he should imagine that there was 
hardly anyone in the House who would 
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venture seriously to assert that the 
Welsh were not a vation. The people 
of Wales were becoming more and more 
a National Body ; separate acts of legis- 
lation were being continually passed for 
the Principality. He did not know whe- 
ther Scotch or Irish Members were 
accustomed to hear the vernacular spoken 
in their countries, but he might say that 
there were a considerable number of 
Welsh Members sitting in that House 
who used it in Wales as the usual mode 
of communication. He would now come 
to the objection that Wales was too 
small for Home Rule. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man must remember that this Motion 
applies to Scotland only. He is entitled 
to use the case of Wales as an illustra- 
tion, but he is not entitled to go into the 
whole question of Home Rule for Wales. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, he 
would only mention the case of Wales in 
reference to its bearing upon Home Rule 
for Scotland. With regard to the objec- 
tion that Wales was too small for Home 
Rule, he had only to remind the House of 
what was the case with regard to other 
Legislatures all over the world. Canada 
had nine Parliaments, and Australasia, 
with a population of 4,000,000, had also 
a large number of Parliaments, while 
Germany, with a population of 26,000,000, 
had 22 separate Parliaments. He en- 
tirely agreed that the arguments against 
Home Rule for Ireland did not apply to 
Scotland. The case of Wales was 
similar to that of Scotland in several 
respects, and the arguments against Home 
Rule for Ireland did not apply to Wales. 
Both Scotland and Wales were, at all 
events, willing to be made the subjects of 
a Home Rule experiment. He could not 
go into the case of Wales because of the 
Speaker's ruling, and he simply wished to 
say that, knowing something of Wales, 
and that the circumstances of that 
country were in many respects identical 
with those of Scotland, he hoped as 
an adoption of the principle of Home 
Rule this Motion would be carried by the 
House. 


*Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities) said, he 
would not follow the hon. Member at 
any great length into the analogy, which 
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no Scottish Member would for a moment 
grudge, between the cases of Wales and 
of Scotland in this matter, although he 
did not agree with him that there were 
so many points of similarity between the 
two countries as the hon. Member seemed 
to imagine. Nor did he think that there 
was really the rivalry between the two 
countries to present the body politic for 
any anatomical experiment which the 
Government might wish to make in the 
direction of the Resolution. Nor would 
he examine the theory which he pre- 
sented upon the reproductive powers of 
Parliaments. He desired to look at the 
subject mainly from a Seottish point of 
view. This subject evidently demanded 
very careful treatment, and no subject 
could have been treated more dissimilarly 
than it was by the Mover and Seconder. 
They had the “severe” and the “lively,” 
and he was glad that the Member for 
West Fife, in the course of a most enter- 
taining speech, at last recognised that this 
was a subject which had its difficulties. 
What were the grounds on which this 
Motion was made at the present time ? 
They might have expected to hear some 
new aspect of the case—some develop- 
ment of the circumstances, some stronger 
arguments than had previously been 
put forward. But they only had the 
old arguments. They had the old 
assertion about the neglect of Scottish 
business in the House, and that they 
would get rid of that neglect only by 
applying this ridiculous specific of Home 
Rule as the remedy. He was disposed 
to dispute both these propositions. He 
would remind the House that this proposal 
was to havea Legislature in Scotland for 
purely Scottish affairs, while retaining 
intact the sapremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. Upon the latter part they 
had heard nothing. Yet it was the 
more important, and they all knew how 
it was felt to be most difficult—prac- 
tically impossible—to reconcile the exist- 
ence of a separate Legislature and 
Executive with the supremacy of an 
Imperial Parliament in the Debates on a 
measure relating to another part of 
the Kingdom in the present Parliament. 
And yet this abstract Resolution was 
moved without any allusion whatever to 
this most difficult subject. They would 
notice further that as usual England was 
not in it. They were getting accus- 
tomed to the idea of Federation with the 
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omission of the predominant partner. 
But it was felt throughout the country 
that any such scheme should be disclosed 
on the responsibility of a Government 
and submitted as a whole for the dis- 
cussion of, and consideration by, the 
House. He was not surprised to find 
that the Mover experienced a difficulty 
in discussing the Resolution apart from the 
discussion of the previous night. But he 
was yet to learn that certain statements 
then made committed gentlemen on the 
Conservative side of the House to certain 
views as to the propriety of Federation. 
That was a suggestion which was utterly 
baseless. He asserted, in the first place, 
that there was no demand whatever in 
Scotland which ought for a moment to 
move the House in the direction of this 
Resolution. He went further, and said 
that the cause which had been championed 
by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
was, so far as indications enabled 
them to judge, a back-going cause 
in Scotland. He observed the hon. 
Gentleman omitted the year 1891 in his 
Parliamentary history of this matter. 
That happened to be the only year in 
which a Bill was tabled embodying any- 
thing approaching to the details pointed 
at in this Resolution; and what hap- 
pened to it? The discussion upon it 
was set down for a particular evening, 
and the keenness of the interest which 
hon. Members for Scotland felt in the 
subject, and the urgeucy of the demand 
in Scotland, were set forth by the simple 
fact that the House was counted out. 
Mr. DALZIEL: I did not include 
that, because it is well-known that the 
Bill came on quite unexpectedly, almost 
at the end of the Sitting. The Scottish 
Members did not expect it to come on, 
and I did not think it was worthy of 
being considered an important factor. 
*Sir C. PEARSON said, he should 
have assented to the hon. Member's 
view of the matter had it not been for 
the use which had been made of the 
fact in Scotland as representing the 
way in which Scottish business was 
neglected in the House of Commons. 
So far as he could judge, the Associa- 
tion which had already been mentioned, 
and of which the hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark), he believed, was 
still the President, had been largely 
availed of—he did not say created—by 
Members of this House for what he 
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might call English consumption. He did 
not know how many Members were Vice 
Presidents of it. He thought the time 
had come when they must protest 
against the use which was attempted to 
be made of such an Association—on the 
one hand, holding out to the people of 
England that it expressed the views of 
Scotland on the matter; and, on the 
other hand, in Scotland assuming the 
position of renouncing the Association 
and all its works, and severing connection 
with it. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy said Scottish business had been 
neglected for a long series of years, and 
was still neglected. The hon. Member 
made two quotations upon the first point 
—one 20 years old, and the other 40, the 
latter being, if he (Sir C. Pearson) mis- 
took not, a complaint which pointed not 
in the direction of this Resolution, but 
rather in the direction of the restora- 
tion of the ancient office of Secretary 
for Scotland, which had been done, 
The other part of the hon. Member's re- 
marks on the neglect of Scottish business 
led him to say that the words “ neglect 
of Scottish business” hardly expressed the 
truth of the case. It appeared to him they 
were all, or nearly all, agreed in regretting 
that Scottish business did not get faster 
through the House, but, at the same time, 
it was not absolutely exceptional in that 
particular. He was not aware that Eng- 
lish business got on any faster. But it 
was not a case of neglect, nor did he re- 
gard it as a case of the machinery of the 
House breaking down except up 
to a certain point. He regarded the 
persons primarily chargeable, not for 
neglect, but for mismanagement in de- 
laying the progress of Scottish legisla- 
tion, as the Government of the day, if 
that delay had happened. They were 
the parties responsible for the division 
and appropriation of the time of the 
House. He pointed to the fact that he 
did not think it would be disputed, what- 
ever might be thought opposite of the 
conduct of business all round by the late 
Unionist Government, that during the 
six years that that Government was in 
Office Scottish business showed in at 
least as good a proportion relatively 
as the legislation for England, 
Wales, and Ireland. That demonstrated, 
to his mind, at all events, that there was 
something not inherent in the machinery 
of Parliament which was primarily re- 
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ible for the present state of matters. - 


were, he admitted, two limitations 

under which all Governments must ap- 
this question. One was the 

t difficulty, both as regards the 
vali as a whole, and individual Mem- 
bers of it, which was brought about by 
the enormous increase of Private Bills. 
He could only say that the late Unionist 
Government did their very best, by the 
introduction of Bills, to remove that 
difficulty. If the proposals were bad, 
they might have been amended by fair 
criticism. The other direction in which 
they were all agreed that this House 
could be relieved was by devolution 
of powers to Local Bodies. Local 
government had been awarded both to 
England and Scotland. The bodies 
thus created were bodies upon whom 
large administrative or executive powers 
might be, and no doubt would be, 
devolved to the relief of the neces- 
sity of legislation in this House in 
certain directions. To say that English 
votes overbore Scottish opinion was 
simply one mode of saying that this was 
a united Parliament, and that England 
was the predominant partner. They did 
not in one sense object to English votes 
overriding, as was said, Scottish opinion, 
because, if it was a price to be paid, it 
was one they were willing to pay for 
membership of an Imperial Parliament, 
and it was astonishing to him to find 
Scottish Members taking objections to 
the Divisions on the Scottish Local Go- 
vernment Bill when not so many months 
ago they had welcomed Welsh and Irish 
votes, not to speak of Scottish votes, to 
vote down the English majority on 
purely English questions. Another con- 
sideration ought to make this House 
throw out the Resolution. This Legis- 
lature was proposed to sit in Scotland to 
deal with purely Scottish affairs. Pass- 
ing by the difficulty of drawing a dis- 
tinction between affairs that were purely 
Scottish and those which were not, was 
it not too much for any hon. Member to 
move such a Resolution without even 
telling them what he proposed as to the 
relation between the membership of 
the Scottish Legislative Body and the 
membership of the Imperial Parliament ? 
Were the Members of the proposed 
domestic Legislature to attend the Im- 
perial Legislature at Westminster or not ? 
If the Members of the Scottish Legislature 
Were not required toattend at Westminster 
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the scheme would bear separation on the 
face of it, and, not only so, but would — 
deprive Scotland of her fair share of the 
management and control of Imperial 
concerns. On the other hand, if they 
were required to attend at Westminster, 
was it not plain that the difficulty which 
was expounded at length last year 
would arise—namely, that either the 
Scotch Members, besides having a Le- 
gislature of their own, would turn the 
balance in the Imperial Parliament on 
Irish or English affairs, or else that they 
must walk in or out according to the 
subject-matter of discussion? The Bill 
of 1891 enacted that they should be ipso 
facto Members of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, or rather that the Members of the 
Imperial Parliament should be ipso facto 
Members of the Scottish Legislature. The 
present Prime Minister (Lord Rosebery), 
speaking in Edinburgh in 1892, said— 

“ T am far from being one of those who would 


throw any discredit on the simple and elemen- 


tary proposition that to discuss distinctly 


Scottish affairs the best persons are elected 
Scottish resentatives, but I will say in all 
seriousness I have t doubts as to whether 
that obvious proposition is best carried out by 
making them Scottish Members of the House 
of Commons. I believe that you elect your 
Representatives to go to Westminster on one 
footing, and that if you had to elect your Re- 
presentatives to a local Parliament you would 
choose them from a more large and a more re- 
stricted point of view.” 

The noble Lord added that it would be 
necessary to draw a clear line between 
the persons elected as Imperial Repre- 
sentatives and those elected for local 
purposes. Until a repudiation of that 
position was forthcoming from someone 
who was responsible for the only Bill on 
the subject that had yet been put in, he 
must assume that that Bill represented 
the views of average Scottish Home 
Rulers, and, if so, he must leave them to 
settle their accounts with their chief, 
Lord Rosebery. The situation in which 
the House had been placed by this 
Motion was one of extreme interest. 
The Motion had been introduced, of 
course not intentionally, in the middle of 
a discussion upon—he did not like to say 
an alternative scheme of Home Rule— 
but, at all events, a proposition which 
was supported last night upon some such 
grounds. What he was anxious to get 
at was the position of the Government 
upon the Motion now before the House. 
Which of the two proposals did the Go- 
vernment mean to support ? Did it mean 
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to say, “ We desire a Scottish Legisla- 
ture sitting in Edinburgh, and also a 
Scottish Grand Committee sitting up- 
stairs?” He thought it was too late for 
the Government to say, as they had done 
on previous occasions, that the matter 
was one on which they had no views 
and no policy. Did they mean busi- 
ness on the present occasion, and, if 
so, did they mean business upon their 
own Grand Committee Resolution, or 
were they still in the frame of mind in 
which the Prime Minister was about 
nine months ago in another place, when 
he said, referring to a Scottish Home 
Rule Motion— 


“Ts this fatal Motion to become a precedent 
for future deliberations? Ifso, I can see what 


ONS} (Scotland ). 


Constitution of the country. Yeste 

I brought forward a practical and work- 
manlike proposal for adding a third to 
the two existing Grand Committees in 
this House. [Opposition laughter and 
ironical cheers.| I think, Sir, that, con- 
sidering how the right hon, Gentleman 
who has just sat down was listened to, 
| gentlemen opposite might give me a fair 
| hearing. Well, that was a proposal for 
| enabling Scottish business to be better 
done in this House and English business 
to be better and more easily done. On 
| that occasion I was denounced in lan- 
'guage which would have been quite 
| strong enough if the Government had 
then and there proposed to separate the 
That proposal repre- 





two Kingdoms. 


will happen. Some noble Lord will rise and | sents what the Government, as a Go- 
ask Her Majesty's Government what are their | vornment, intended to do in order to meet 


views about the Creed of St. Athanasius. No | 


one will deny that that deals with subjects 
much more vital, and much more important, | 
and on which it is much more imperative to 
form an opinion than on the question of Scottish 
Home Rule.” 

What had the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Tre- 
velyan) to say to this ? A Government 
which had pledged itself, first, to give 
Home Rule to Ireland, and, secondly, to 
give nothing to Ireland which it was not 
ready to give to Scotland, was bound to 
answer the question, and not to put it 
off as they had done on a previous 
occasion by a statement that they had no 
policy upon the subject. 


*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): Mr. Speaker, last year I 
took part in a Debate on this Resolution, 
and I then made a speech in support of 
it. Certainly, I am very unwilling to 
repeat a speech of that length to-night ; 
but I know that there may be some 
hon. Members present now who were 
not present then, and I certainly am 
unwilling to give a silent vote upon 
this occasion. My vote will be given 
in favour of the Resolution of my two 
hon. Friends who, like the hon. Friend 
I supported last year, ask for a separate 
Legislature for Scotland. Tronical 
Opposition cheers.| Ob, I do not mind 
any scoffs or hard words that come from 
the Opposition. I have learnt by the 


experience of yesterday that it is not 
necessary to bring forward a sweeping 
change and to accompany it with violent, 
subversive, and revolutionary language in 
order to be charged with subverting the 


| the great demands of Scotch business and 
the great and growing national feeling of 
Scotland. They believe thatin making that 
proposal of a Grand Cominittee they 
have done a really useful work for Scot- 
land, and they are more confirmed in that 
belief by the opposition which it has 
aroused, and which shows that something 
has clearly been done for the great prin- 
ciple of devolution and for the great 
principle of management of national 
affairs in accordance with national 
opinions. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir C. Pearson) asks me whether the 
Government mean business in this matter. 
They do mean business. 


Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: In which 
matter ? 
*Sir G. TREVELYAN : In the 


matter of the Grand Committee. They 
intend to carry the Grand Committee 
through by every means which they can 
possibly employ, and by staking every- 
thing upon it, and up to that extent they, 
are prepared to pledge and bind them- 
selves to the Scotch Members. Further 
than that on this occasion the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, do not intend to 
go. As regards individual Members, 
whether on this Bench or elsewhere, they 
must use their own judgment and their 
own way of looking at the public interests 
in order to determine in what direction 
they should vote. For my own part, I 
am very glad that this question has been 
brought forward. There is very great 
use in an abstract Resolution for the pur- 
pose of promoting public questions, and 
there is very great use in taking a Divi- 
sion in order to show what real, solid 
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backing of public opinion, represented 
as we believe that public opinion is, 
by the balance of Parliamentary opinion, 
there is in the country. It was the 
opinion of the late Professor Fawcett 
that there is no means by whieh a 
great public question can be pushed 
forward with such certainty as by the 
advocates of that question showing their 
belief in it by supporting their opinion 
in the Lobby. This question is going 
forward, although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite thinks it is going back- 
ward. In the last Parliament 30 Scotch 
Members voted for a separate Legislative 
Assembly in Scotland ; 40 Scotch Mem- 
bers voted in favour of it in this Parlia- 
ment, and we shall see how many will 
vote for it to-night. I believe the ques- 
tion has progressed. Another 12 months 
have gone by, and there has been another 
12 months’ block of Scotch business. 
There is great unanimity in Scotland 
in favour of the measures they cannot 
get, and a greater determination to have 
them. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
gave other reasons for the block in Scotch 
business than those which were given in 
the two excellent speeches in which this 
Resolution was moved and seconded. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the Go- 
vernment were responsible for the appro- 
priation and division of the time of the 
House. I thoroughly allow that, but 
they are not responsible for the amount of 
the time. The time is limited in amount ; 
and the Government, as Napoleon at the 
Battle of Waterloo said when he was 
asked for more infantry, cannot make 
time which does not exist. There is 
no way of making time except by the 
received method of developing the work 
of the Committee of the whole House 
upon Committees upstairs, and by the 
more heroic remedy proposed by my hon. 
Friend below the Gangway, of devolving 
the business of the House upon Local 
Bodies of sufficient dignity. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite says he is in 
favour of devolution to Local Bodies. I 
did not quite catch the full meaning of 
his argument, but he spoke of County 
Councils and, I presume, District Coun- 
cils, Parish Councils, and Municipal 


Councils, and said that we could devolve 
the work of Parliament upon them. 
Well, Sir, there is very little of the 
legislative work of Parliament that you 
can devolve upon any body unless it be to 
a Committee or a genuine local Parlia- 
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;ment. But I must own that whenever 
| we tried in the last Parliament to devolve 
on Local Bodies some little part of our 
|own duties, we met with very small 
success. We proposed to devolve on the 
County Councils the power of acquiring 
‘land for public purposes instead of 
| obliging them to come to Parliament for 
| Provisional Orders. Forty-six Seotch 
Members were in favour of that change 
and 12 against it, but unfortunately the 
Scotch Members were not allowed to 
have theirown way. We proposed that 
| County Councils should have power to 
protect rights of way—power of a sort 
| which in some degree is at present held 
| by them. Forty-three Scotch Members * 
were in favour of and 12 against that pro- 
posal, but the Scotch Members were not 
allowed to have their own way. We 
proposed that the County Councils 
should be allowed to regulate their own 
duties of health. Forty Scotch Members 
were in favour of that proposal and 12 
against it, but again the Scotch Mem- 
bers were not allowed to have their own 
way. The right hon. Gentleman told us 
that those who had spoken up to this 
time in support of the Motion had only 
used the old arguments. Well, after a 
reform has been for some time before 
the country you may be pretty certain of 
one thing, and that is that if you have a 
good argument in its favour it probably 
will be an old one, because the argu- 
ments in favour of a reform are 
few, simple, and strong, whilst those 
against it, if it is a good reform, are 
many, new, and ingenious. In what 
respect, I would ask, has it been shown 
that it would be dangerous to have a 
Parliament for Scotland? Have we 
been told that the country is too small 
and unimportant, when it has a popula- 
tion as large as a second-class Kingdom, 
and is a country with manners, customs, 
and laws of its own, and an administra- 
tion of its own? Have we been shown 
that the population to which these 
powers are asked to be entrusted is a 
population that cannot be trusted with 
them? Have we been shown that 
the Scotch people are a _ people 
in which classes are divided by 
deep and bitter differences, and cannot be 
allowed to fight their own battle within 
their own confines without being kept in 
order by a Parliament sitting in West- 
minster? Have we been shown that 
Scotchmen do not understand and are 
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unfit to manage their own education, 
their own Universities, their own muni- 
cipal affairs, their own local traffic, and 
all the other matters which concern 
the morality, the welfare, and the pro- 
sperity of the country? No, Sir; let 
hon. Gentlemen show that Scotchmen 
are not fit to have that self-government 
which is enjoyed by many smaller, poorer, 
and much less intelligent nations, or let 
them allow that we have indeed a good 
case. My belief is, that this feeling in 
Scotland in favour of Scottish self- 
government is growing and will grow, 
and I hope the Division to-night will 
show that many Scotchmen want it and 
that many Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
Welshmen are willing to help them to 
get it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I am inclined to think that the 
speech we have just listened to from the 
right hon. Gentleman is a unique per- 
formance in our Parliamentary annals. 
The Prime Minister of the Government 
of which the right hon. Gentleman is a 
Member, speaking upon this very ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Scotland not long 
ago, said— 

“T have not the gift of enthusiasm 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary for Scot- 
land, which carries him a great deal further 
than that, and I am not responsible for all his 
opinions. 

I do not think that when the Prime 
Minister delivered himself of that inte- 
resting verdict upon his own colleague:he 
could have foreseen the performance upon 
this very subject which that colleague 
was destined to execute within a few 
months of the time at which that utter- 
ance was made in the House of Lords. 
For what is it the right hon. Gentleman 
has just done? On Monday, the 2nd of 
April, he comes down to this House and 
makes a speech in favour of Scotch 
Grand Committees which will have the 
effect of handing over to Scotchmen a 
= over the legislation dealing with 

cotland not possessed by Englishmen, 
Welshmen, or Irishmen. That proposal 
is discussed, but is not divided upon. 
Some of the most important criticisms on 
it have yet to be delivered. But on one 
of the days of the week sandwiched in 
between the day on which that proposal 
is made, and the day on which it has to 
be decided upon, the same right hon. 
Gentleman comes down to this House and 
tells us that he, though an Englishman, is 
so enamoured of Scotch liberties that, 
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not content with getting Scotchmen 
privileges in this House which no other 
nationality possesses, he desires in addi- 
tion to give Scotland a separate Legisla- 
ture! Sir, was there ever such a comedy 
performed in this House ; was ever legis- 
lation made more ridiculous ? Have we 
ever seepn—has the oldestMember in this 
House ever seen—a performance like this, 
in which the same Minister proposes on 
two successive days these two inconsis- 
tent schemes, and on the second day, 
when he himself is advocating a change 
which will rend in pieces the Constitution 
of this country, finds himself supported 
during his speech upon the Bench by 
three Law Officers, two Under Secre- 
taries, and no Cabinet Minister at all ? 
The Secretary for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) and the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) are present, but they only came 
in for the peroration. During the pro- 
gress of his speech I anxiously watched 
to see who were the supporters on that 
Bench of this second edition of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal for ex- 
pediting Scotch legislation, and I am 
accurate in saying that they consisted of 
two Scotch Law Officers, one English 
Law Officer, and two Under Secretaries. 
Sir, this is to make the House of Com- 
mons ridiculous. I did not hear the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who pro- 
posed this Motion, and I am ready to 
believe everything good of it ; but I have 
heard all the other speeches, and the idea 
that we are to sanction a change which 
will fundamentally alter the Constitution 
of this country and which will reverse in 
its most essential particulars the Act of 
Union passed some 180 odd years ago— 
that we are to reverse that legislation 
after a Debate of this kind, in which my 
countrymen have evidently set it before 
them as an object that they are to prove 
to the world at large that they can ap- 
preciate a joke—is really too absurd. 
Now, Sir, I listened to the admirable 
literary exhibition of that English Mem- 
ber for Fifeshire, whose books we have 
all read with delight and whose speech 
to-night was very interesting and 
amusing ; but it was not a s h, if I 
may venture to criticise the hon, Gentle- 
man, which was an adequate preface for 
a great Constitutional change. The 
humorous treatment of Scotch legislation 
is a very good pastime for the House of 
Commons in its more wearied moments, 
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but it is not, I venture to say, a proper 
preface for passing a Resolution which, if 
acted upon—and I believe it never will 
be acted upon—would make a revolution 
in our affairs which hardly any patriotic 
Scotchman has contemplated without 
horror for the jast 100 years. The ele- 
ment of comedy, the elements cuntri- 
buting to this Parliamentary farce which 
we have been listening to to-night, have 
not been contributed by my own country- 
men alone. A Member for Wales inter- 
vened in the earlier part of the Debate, 
and that hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Fliutshire, was only stopped by your 
intervention, Mr. Speaker, from giving 
us his views on Welsh Home Rule, and 
although he was not permitted to develop 
at length his argument upon that great 
theme, he made it perfectly clear to the 
House that there was no argument to be 
advanced in favour of Scotch Home 
Rule which could not be advanced with 
equal force in favour of Welsh Home 
Rule; not only with equal force but with 
greater force, for whereas about half the 
Scotch electors who voted at the last 
Election were strongly opposed to Scotch 
Home Bule, I believe, though I have not 
verified the figures, that the proportions 
who supported Members holding the 
political views of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Flintshire are probably 
greater. But even Wales does not stand 
alone in this appetite for a separate 
Legislature, which is gradually growing 
up in every part of the Kingdom. 
[ Ministerial cheers.] London wants 
one. Why is that not cheered by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite? Why are they 
going to refuse to London what they 
pant to give to Wales and long to give 
to Scotland ? London is larger in popu- 
lation than Scotland, a very great deal 
larger than Wales, and I believe even 
larger than Ireland, and I cannot con- 
ceiveany argument that can be advanced in 
favour of Home Rule for Scotland, Wales, 
or Ireland that cannot be advanced in 
favour of Home Rule for London. If 
there be such an argument I desire 
to hear it. It has not been advanced 
in this House, and I wait for it. If we 
are to have Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and 
London Home Rule, why may I not, asa 
Lancashire Member, claim Lancashire 
Home Rule? The population of Lancashire 
is not inferior to the population of Scotland. 
Certainly, Lancashire and Yorkshire to- 
gether are far in excess of the population 
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of Wales, and I do not know that they 
are inferior in intellect and in the power 
to manage their own affairs. Do you 
propose to have a separate Parliament for 
Lancashire and Yorkshire? If not, why 
do you not propose it? Why are we to 
be put off with this futile and inconse- 
quent treatment of a great Constitutional 
question? Why are we to be dragged 
down here at the fag-end of a Tuesday 
evening in order to hear Scotch jokes 
upon Scotch business, but not to hear one 
single argument worthy of the great 
subject which hon. Gentlemen in their 
more flippant hours appear anxious to 
treat of ? Is the constitution of this 
country a matter to be treated upon in 
this House in the absence of the Leader 
of the House—in the absence of every 
Cabinet colleague of the Leader of the 
House, except one Scotch Member and 
the President of the Local Government 
Board ; are we actually to be asked to 
come to a decision on questions like this 
when our natural guides have chosen the 
better part and gone to bed? It is turn- 
ing, if I may venture to say it, the 
privileges of private Members into a farce 
when they ask us to come to these 
momentous decisions under circumstances 
and upon grounds like these. Neither 
the arguments that they have advanced 
nor the circumstances under which they 
have been advanced nor, if I may say 
it with respect, the men by whom the 
arguments have been advanced are of a 
kind to command the assent of the House 
of Commons in a controversy which 
touches nearly in its issues the greatest 
topics which this House can deal with. 
I have abstained, as the House will see— 
and it is only following the example of 
every speaker who preceded me—from 
touching upon the real merits of this 
question, because I consider that the cir- 
cumstances under which it is brought 
forward have rendered discussion of the 
merits absolutely absurd. In no speech 
that has been delivered to-night, neither 
in the speech of the Seconder—I did not 
hear that of the Mover—nor in the 
speeches of those who have supported 
him, nor in the speech of the Minister for 
Scotland himself, has this topie been 
treated on its merits ; and the idea that 
the Act of 1707 is to be reversed ona 
Tuesday night between half-past 9 and 
12 upon such speeches as we have heard 
is to say that this House has repudiated 
its main functions. I think before the 
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Secretary for Scotland asks us to accept 
the Motion for which he is going to vote 
he ought to induce at least a moiety of 
his own Cabinet to support him by their 
presence ; but in the absence of the Go- 
vernment, and in the absence of any 
argument urged from any quarter of the 
House adequate to the great theme on 
which we are nominally engaged, I 
trust the House will show its contempt 
for the proposal and the manner in 
which the proposal is introduced by re- 
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jecting it without ceremony in the 
Lobby. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 180; 


Noes 170.—( Division List, No. 12.) 
Resolved, That it is desirable, while retaining 
intact the power and supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, to establish a Legislature in Scot- 
land for dealing with purely Scottish affairs. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Am I in 
Order, Sir, in asking the Government 
whether they propose to bring in a Bill ? 


[No reply was given.] 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) BILL. 
(No, 79.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
*CotonEL HUGHES (Woolwich) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
the object of which, he explained, was to 
give Local Authorities the same powers 
of acquiring lands for public buildings as 
was possessed by every Local Board 
under the Act of 1875. The President 
of the Local Government Board, the 
hon. Member for the West Derby Divi- 
sion of Liverpool, and others, who had 
seen the Bill, all agreed that it was 
a non-contentious measure which should 
not be opposed. He did not, therefore, 
anticipate any opposition from any 
quarter of the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Colonel Hughes.) 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerevreE, Bradford, Central) had looked 
carefully into the Bill, and he did not see 
why these powers should not be con- 
ferred on the Local Authorities. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Liability Bill. 


‘LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL, 
Read a second time, and committed. 


MOTIONS. 





SOLICITORS (IRELAND) ( NO. 2) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Carson, Bill to amend and 
consolidate the Laws relating to Solicitors and 
to the service of Indentured Apprentices in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Carson, 
Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. O'Neill, Mr. Maurice 
Healy, Mr. William Kenny, Mr. 
Mr. O’Keeffe, and Mr. Macartney. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 133.] 


Barton, 


WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION Act (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bill to 
amend “ The Wild Birds’ Protection Act, 1880,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Joseph Pease, Mr. 
Loder, Sir William Ingram, and Captain Bagot. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 134.] 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION BILL, 

On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to con- 
fer additional powers on Boards of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Mather, Mr. Montagu, Sir Francis 
Powell, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 135.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (coUNTY 
OF LONDON SATURDAY POLL BILL.) 


On Motion of Captain Norton, Bill to provide 
that at Parliamentary Elections in the county 
of London the Poll shall take place on a Satur- 
day, ordered to be brought in by Captain 
Norton, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. James Stuart, and 
Mr. John Burns. 

Bill presented, and read first time. | Bill 136.] 


HOURS OF LABOUR (LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 
&c., SERVANTS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Macdonald, Bill to limit 
Labour in the service of Local Authorities and 
of Railway Companies to Eight Hours a day, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Macdonald, Mr. 
Beaufoy, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Samuel Evans, 
and Mr. Keir-Hardie. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 137.] 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Macdonald, Bill to provide 
for the Registration of Teachers, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Bousfield, 
Mr. Grove, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, and Mr. 
Henry J. Wilson. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 138.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Seton-Karr, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Liability of Employers 
for injuries to their workmen, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Walter 
M‘Laren, and Sir William Houldsworth. 

« Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 139.] 
House adjourned at two minutes 
before Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 4th April 1894. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 
(No. 9.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


CotoneEL DAMPIER PALMER 
(Gravesend) : Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
House of Commons never refuses to 
extend a full measure of indulgence to a 
new Member when he addresses it for 
the first time, and had I not felt that I 
might hope for such indulgence being 
extended to me I should hardly have had 
the courage to propose the Bill of which 
it is my duty to move the Second 
Reading to-day. Greatness is some- 
times thrast upon Members who neither 
desire nor deserve it, and the position I 
occupy to-day is entirely owing to the 
good fortune I had in the Ballot of 
private Members. This old age pension 
question is no new thing, and this is not 
the first time on which the House has 
been called upon to deal with it. As 
long ago as the year 1773 a Bill, perhaps 
not of the same name as that now before 
the House, but, at any rate, having a 
similar object in view, was passed by 
this House, and went up to the House 
of Lords, where it was rejected. A 
similar Bill was introduced and passed 
in 1789. In 1796 Mr. Pitt proposed a 
Parochial Fund, and in 1817 a Com- 
mittee of this House recommended that 
the Benefit Societies should be able to 
offer greater facilities for provision for 
old age. That is the position which the 
question has occupied up to recent times. 
In recent years it has very much come to 
the front, and it is an extraordinary fact 
that at the last General Election there 
was hardly a platform throughout the 
length and breadth of thecountry in which 
some alteration was not suggested and re- 
commended by candidates for this House, 
no matter what Party they represented. 
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It is peculiar to notice that since the 
General Election legislation, which was 
sympathised with and which was 80 
much discussed upon public platforms, 
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has been heard very little of. It may 
crop up now and then, principally at 
bye-elections, and it will inevitably be 
found on such occasions that the two 
candidates compete with one another in 
the sympathy which they express to- 
wards the persons who will be benefited 
by the passing of a Bill of this nature, 
and endeavour to obtain votes based 
upon the sympathy thus expressed. 
Well, Sir, if that be the case—and I do 
not think there is any question that it is 
the case—the country has a right to ex- 
pect that something shall be done by 
Members when they get into this House 
to carry out the pledges they have made 
on the hustings with the object of ob- 
taining a seat in it. It is the desire to 
carry out my pledges that animates me 
to a great extent in my advocacy of the 
measure now before the House. There 
appears to me to have been a general 
consensus of opinion as to the disease 
which has to be remelied, but there is, 
unfortunately, not the same agreement in 
regard to the cure which should be ap- 
plied to the disease. The position of the 
old age pension question reminds me of 
a patient who, stricken with a serious 
illness, calls in two eminent professional 
men, who prescribe differently, with the 
result that the patient is left very much 
where he was. I will first mention those 
points in relation to the matter on which 
there is general unanimity. There is 
general unanimity, I think, in the feeling 
that there should be some place for an 
aged member of the commut¥y who has 
done his duty in that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call him—a 
place in which his career might bave a 
more fitting termination than in the work- 
house, which carries with it personal humi- 
liation and political disqualification. There 
is also a general feeling that any scheme 
having for its object the removal of these 
disabilities should be one which tends 
towards thrift, and that we should not, 
by any measure which might be passed 
by this House, take away or minimise in 
any shape or form the self-reliance and 
thrifty habits of those people whom it is 
our desire to serve. So far we are all in 
complete agreemeut. I think we may go 
a little further, and say we are agreed 
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that there are no agencies in existence at 
the present time which enable a poor man 
to provide for his declining years. I dco 
not for a moment forget the Friendly 
Societies. I am perfectly well aware 
of the enormous amount of good they 
have done; but it is an extraordinary 
thing with regard to the Friendly So- 
cieties that the benefits they confer and 
the good they do are almost entirely 
limited to that period of a workman’s 
life when he is in full possession of his 
energies, and that the money he sub- 
scribes is subscribed principally for the 
purpose of securing some provision in the 
ease of the sickness or death either of 
himself or some member of his family. 
But that branch of the Friendly Societies 
Bill which suggests to a man that in his 
youth or early manhood he should set 
aside a sum of money for the purpose of 
making provision when he reaches the 
age of 65 years has only been taken up 
by the working classes to such a small 
extent that it may almost be left out of 
consideration. That is very much the 
position in which we find this question 
to-day. This is not the only country in 
which schemes of this description have 
been considered, and in some countries 
not only considered, but passed into law. 
They have been discussed in various 
countries on the Continent, but I will 
ouly mention the two cases in which the 
discussions I have alluded to have re- 
sulted in legislation. I refer first to 
Germany, which passed a law in 1889 ; 
but the provisions of the law, I think I 
may say, would not be applicable to 
the circumstances of this Empire. The 
German law, quoting it roughly, is some- 
thing to this effect—that the workmen 
should subscribe a certain amount from 
week to week of their weekly wages ; 
that to that amount an equivalent should 
be added by the master, and that those 
two sums together should be supple- 
mented by an addition from the State. 
The great objection to the scheme is 
that the provision made is altogether 
inadequate to sustain a man when he 
arrives at an age when he desires to 
avail himself of a pension. The pension 
is divided into four classes, and in these 
the payment varies from 2s. to 4s. 6d. a 
week, totally inadequate to maintain a 
man in any degree of comfort. There 
are other objections to this scheme. In 
Germany the collecting card passes from 
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hand to hand, and upon it is marked the 
contributions that are made, so that such 
a card carries on the face of it the amount 
of work done, so that it implies a sort of 
character, and appears to me to be an 
inquisitorial system that would not be 
tolerated by the working classes of this 
country. Then one can hardly leave 
out of count, in taking into consideration 
the different state of affairs here and in 
one of the large Continental countries of 
Europe, that upon the Continent there is 
a law which does not affect us here— 
namely, the law of conscription, that law 
which takes away from the early man- 
hood of the men a considerable part of 
their time, and their duty to the State in 
that way, perhaps, renders it necessary 
for the Government of a country in 
which such a law exists to take such 
different methods to those which apply 
in this country where such a law does 
not exist. I then pass to Italy and 
France, but I will not detain the House 
with discussing the suggestions made in 
those countries, as at present no law had 
resulted from them. But in Denmark 
the position is somewhat different ; and 
in speaking of the laws and regulations 
which exist in Denmark, I would, with 
the permission of the House, like to go a 
little more closely into them, because any 
Member who has read the Bill now 
before the House will be aware that in 
this Bill those who are responsible for it 
have toa certain extent altered and cut out 
certain portions which are not suitable 
to this country, but that in the main 
there is no doubt the provisions now in 
existence in Denmark are to a consider- 
able extent incorporated inthis Bill. In 
the Danish scheme, which varies alto- 
gether from that in force in Germany, 
we find these salient features. First of 
all, there is no contribution whatever 
from the recipients ; that the funds that 
are necessary to carry out this scheme 
are provided in equal proportions by the 
State and the Poor Law Authorities. 
And here there is a difference in the 
suggestion we make. I am wel! aware 
of the great diversity of opinion that 
exists as to the method by which the 
requisite sum should be raised for dealing 
with this pension question and also, I 
believe, as to the amount. Whatever 
suggestion might be made undoubtedly 
there would be a host of objections to it. 
Then, again, in Denmark the age at 
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which a pensioner becomes entitled to 
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this pension is the age of 60 years. We 
have in our Bill fixed the period at 65 
years, and we have fixed that period 
bearing in mind the recommendations of 
the Committee of this House, which 
suggested that as the right age. One 
fact in connection with this fixing of 
the limit of age will strike every hon. 
Member who has had any experience of 
the working classes, both in the country 
and the towns, and it is this—that un- 
doubtedly the time when a man requires 
the use of the pension scheme comes 
earlier in life to the artizan who works 
in great cities and manufactories 
than to the man who works in the 
country as an/agricultural labourer under 
most favourable conditions as to health. 
Though we appreciate the difficulty, we 
do not see our way to differentiate it ; 
and, therefore, we have in our Bill 
adopted the age suggested by a Com- 
mittee of this House. Then the regula- 
tion in the Danish Bill which to me, and 
those who think with me, commends 
itself most strongly is this—that in this 
Bill the sharpest possible distinction is 
drawn between the deserving and the 
undeserving. I, for one, think that is a 
very right and proper measure. I think 
it is most unfair and unjust that a man 
who has done his duty through a long 
life, not only to his family but to 
his country—it is unjust that in the even- 
ing of his life he should be treated in 
precisely the same way as the drunkard, 
the criminal, or the improvident ; that the 
better fate should be reserved for him, 
and on that basis we have drawn a sharp 
distinction between the deserving and 
the undeserving. Then there is another 
point which I think is a right one in the 
Danish measure, and that is, that there is 
no taint of pauperism attached to the 
recipients of the pension. I think that 
is quite right, because pensions are not 
unknown in this country, for they are 
granted from the Lord Chancellor down 
to the postman, and I do not see why 
a humble member of the State who 
has done his duty should not be en- 
titled toclaim a pension. I do not 
think there ought to be the slightest 
stigma of puuperism attaching to the 
receipt of that pension, and I do 
not think there should be any legal 
or personal disqualification attached. 
Under the Danish law the funds are dis- 
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tributed by the Poor Law Authorities ; 
but in our Bill we expressly exclude the 
Poor Law Authorities from dealing with 
these pensions, and we do it for this 
reason—on the ground that the Poor Law 
Authorities are intensely unpopular, and 
it would be almost impossible for any 
pension scheme to escape that limit of 
pauperism to which we have such strong 
objections, if it were administered by the 
Poor Law Authorities. Well, Sir, those 
are the main features of the Danish Bill. 
I am quite aware that in regard to this 
Bill the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain)\—who has done so much to bring 
this question to the front, and to whom 
on many of the points which I have 
mentioned Iam bound to admit my in- 
debtedness—in works of his has dealt 
with this question. I find that in an 
article of his in The National Review of 
February, 1892, he subjects it to a most 
scathing criticism. What he says is 
practically this—that the Danish law, as 
it stands, is a provision for outdoor relief 
in all cases over 60 years of age, the 
effect being to check thrift and provident 
provision, and to discourage it. I hope, 
however, that such alterations may be 
made as will enable the right hon. 
Gentleman to alter or modify that view. 
We believe that, so far from diminish- 
ing, this will encourage thrift and 
providence; we believe that, so far 
from doing injury to Friendly Societies, 
we shall render assistance to them, be- 
cause there is one clause in the Bill 
which gives a claim to a pension to a 
man who has made some provision for 
old age through the means of a Friendly 
Society, and if he has done this he will 
receive a larger share of the pension; 
therefore, I cannot help thinking that 
members of Friendly Societies may rely 
upon it that this Bill looks with favour 
on their Societies ; and when the State 
offers to a man a pension if he has made 
provision for himself to some extent, it is 
an inducement to every working man to 
belong to one or other of the Friendly 
Societies in the country. I pass now to 
the scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain). I will not detain the 
House by going into the details of that 
scheme, but it practically means this : 
Supposing a man of 25 years of age will 
save £5, and will deposit that in the 
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Post Office Savings Bank, the State will 
add to that £15 more, and then, in con- 
sideration of the man paying £1 annually 
up to the age of 65, thereafter he shall 
be entitled to a pension of 5s. a week. 
Of course, suggestions have been made 
for a man’s wife and children, or his suc- 
cessors, if he should die, sharing in the 
provision he has made. But these are 
methods that have been discussed on the 
public platforms and in the Press through- 
out the country, and I submit to this 
House that the country itself expects 
something ‘more than the pious opinions 
that have been expressed. 1 believe the 
country not only expects, but has a 
right to demand, that we who have 
on public platforms discussed this 
question and expressed our sympathy 
with it, should not in the House of Com- 
mons sit down and wait for the next 
Election, but should make some practical 
effort to carry into law those changes 
which we have expressed ourselves so 
favourable to. I know there will be in- 
numerable objections to this or any other 
Bill. Some hon. Gentlemen may say 
the Bill does not go far enough; but what 
I would say is that on this question, as 
on any other where there are such strong 
differences of opinion, it is necessary to 
walk first and run afterwards, and it is 
possible, if we can only set the legisla- 
tive machine going, we may be able to 
amend it from time to time hereafter. 
Then there are those who regard pensions 
as another form of Poor Law relief. I 
do not think that that is so; but, at the 
same time, I recognise this—that even 
under the existing law of the land we 
have to keep a man who cannot keep 
himself after 65 years of age, or even 
before that age; therefore I do not 
think it any great strain to alter 
the law to this extent—that we pension 
every man who has subscribed to certain 
conditions, while we should not keep him 
in a state that does not make him sub- 
mit himself to the personal disqualifica- 
tion and moral degradation of going into 
the poorhouse. Before resuming my 
seat I would express a hope that the 
Government would favourably consider 
this Bill. I am afraid they may con- 
sider it is impossible to consider a Bill 
of this description at the time the 
Royal Commission is sitting on this 
subject, but from my small experi- 
ence of this House it appears to me 
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that on many occasions the appointment 
of a Royal Commission did not mean 
that the subject is to be dealt with. In 
several instances the establishment of a 
Royal Commission is nothing more nor 
less than a dilatory Motion. I do hope 
the Government will permit this Bill to 
be read a second time, because I believe 
that the subject with which it deals is 
regarded with the gravest and deepest 
interest throughout the country, and I 
believe it would strengthen the hands of 
those members of the Royal Commission 
who are honestly desirous of forwarding 
legislation in this matter. I have only 
to say now, I feel deeply indebted to the 
House for the courtesy with which they 
have listened to me, and to recall at this 
moment a criticism I saw in the Press, 
which was to this effect: that a Bill 
such as this now before the House was 
an admirable Bill in itself, but that they 
were of opinion, having read it through, 
that it was such a very admirable Dill, 
that it so thoroughly fulfilled the re- 
quirements which the country looked for 
that they had no doubt it would commend 
itself to the House and the country, uot- 
withstanding the indifference with which 
it was supported. I beg to move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Colonel Dampier Palmer.) 


*Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.) said, 
he had taken great interest in this 
subject, and especially the Bill his 
hon. Friend had so ably brought 
before the consideration of the 
House. The hon. Member was to be con- 
gratulated upon his speech, which was 
one that all sides of the House would 
consider to have been interesting in 
itself, and to have brought this matter 
fairly before this Assembly. He had 
been interested in this Bill for many 
years. He had had the honour of intro- 
ducing it several times, and he advocated 
the scheme on which the Bill was framed 
so long ago as 1871 in a Paper that he 
read before the Society of Arts called 
Pensions for Old Age as a National 
Question. This Bill and the Bill lower 
on the Paper, entitled “ Outdoor Provi- 
dent Relief,” formed the basis of the Paper 
he read, and the principles involved in 
that paper were rea!ly the basis on which 
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this Bill was framed, His hon. Friend 
had referred to the Royal Commission. 
It was true that if they could accom- 
plish all that they could wish they would 
have been ready to postpone this dis- 
cussion; but the lucky accident of the 
Ballot was not to be despised. He had 
for several years been ballotting to get a 
place for this Bill, and he might ‘have 
had to go on ballotting for many years 
more but for the good fortune of his 
hon. Friend. ‘The present Poor Law, 
they might fairly say, was based on the 
fear of punishment. The old Poor Law 
said that if people were not careful, were 
not provident, if they did not provide for 
themselves, the law would come in and 
provide for them, but that it would do 
that in the most miserable manner possible 
in order to discourage them from re- 
quiring the services of the Poor Law. 
In 1832, when the Poor Law was 
first established, there was a deal to 
be said from that standpoint, for 
they must remember that previous 
to the new Poor Law some 90 per 
cent. of the agricultural population were 
on the Poor Law, and it was necessary to 
take drastic measures for an alteration. 
Now, owing to wiser and kinder ad- 
ministration, that state of things had 
been altered, and the number had been 
reduced to 5 per cent. of the population. 
It seemed to him that by a system of 
rewards they might reduce this 5 per 
cent., that they might introduce a system 
of encouragement to the thrifty, and that 
was really the basis on which this Bill 
was founded. As his hon. Friend had 
said, there were two main principles that 
underlay the whole of this Bill. First, 
there was the idea of providing a brighter 
old age for the deserving poor, that they 
should have a brighter old age than was 
the case at present. The second prin- 
ciple was quite as essential as the first 
—namely, that they should provide this 
brighter old age in such a way as to 
encourage, bring out, foster, and stimu- 
late habits of thrift and self-reliance, 
and, in short, to produce those habits of 
self-reliance and thrift which were so 
essential to the prosperity of any nation. 
Taking those two main ideas, he wished 
to refer to each in a few words. As re- 
garded the first, supplying a brighter old 
age to the deserving poor, his hon. 
Friend had referred to that in a very 
touching and effective manner. They 
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all agreed that the old age of a man or 
woman who had worked well all his 
life should not end with the workhouse, 
that somehow or other they should be 
provided for, and their oid age made 
brighter and happier than was now the 
case; that a person who had laboured 
throughout life should be secured against 
want. His hon. Friend had stated 
truly that at the present time 
the State provided for old age, and 
even for the youth of men and 
women, for the indolent, lazy, and 
vicious. They provided for these ; they 
did not allow the Mosaic law—that a 
man who would not work should not eat 
—to be carried out ; even for the lazy who 
would not work they found food and cloth- 
ing. The old who had been known to be 
vicious, tkriftless, and even criminal in 
life were kept in old age; and it was, 
therefore, still more reasonable that the 
thrifty and the careful, who had worked 
hard all their lives, and added to the 
wealth of the country, should be kept in 
some degree of comfort at the public 
cost when they were too old longer to 


work. But the sting of their assistance 
was that they did not discriminate 


between the persons—they were all pro- 
vided for alike in a way which, to the 
improvident and careless, was not a bad 
sort of arrangement—to the idle and 
lazy might even be pleasant, but to those 
who had really worked and done their 
best, to end their days in the workhouse 
was miserable in the extreme; and the 
more miserable and degrading it was to 
them, the more worthy they had been 
throughout their lives. All would agree 
that was a sad ending to a useful though, 
it might be, a humble life. ‘The question 
they had to answer was whether they 
could not find some plan by which, inas- 
much as they did provide for old age at 
the present time, they might provide for 
the aged in such a way that the deserving 
and the careful should have an eventide 
of life brighter and more worthy of a 
useful life, and at the same time pro- 
vided on such a system that the system 
should throughout the whole of life 
tend to raise and elevate and bring 
out the best instincts and habits of the 
people. This Bill attempted to do that, 
and, from a study of the question, 
he considered the Bill to be framed 
on lines which would have that result. 
The Bill first of all laid down who were 
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to be provided for. It stated that these {he was to receive the largest peusion— 
persons should be 65 years of age and | namely, 7s. a week. Secondly, there 
upwards. Of course, whether they were | might be those who had at various times 
65, or older or younger was entirely a| received relief, but who still had done 
matter of detail. It provided that they | something for themselves. They might’ 
should be worn out, or past the age| have joined a Friendly Society, put 
at which they were able to earn, money into various Benefit Societies, or 
wages. It further recited that those; saved money and _ purchased small 
persons who had been criminals within a | annuities, and so on, and those who at 
certain number of years, or who bad | 65 could prove that they had done this 
been convicted of drunkenness, should not | would receive 3s. 6d. a week plus a sum, 
come within the purview of the Bill. | not exceeding 1s. 9d., which would be 
Whether the number of years named was | equal to the amount they had saved 
too long or too short was again a matter | themselves. Thus a person who had 
of detail, but what he did want was that | saved Is. a week by his own exertions 
the principle should be maintained that,| would receive 3s. 6d. a week plus 
practically speaking, only the deserving | 1s., which, added to his own Is., would 
poor, in the strict sense, should be in-| make 5s. 6d. a week. If he had 
cluded in the Bill. The persons to be | saved 1s. 6d. a week he would have that 
encouraged were not those who had spent ; amount additional, and if he had saved 
criminal, drunken, or vicious lives, but | 1s. 9d. he would receive 1s. 9d., which 
those who had, by a heroic struggle,| was the maximum. He would thus 
maintained a higher standard of living. ; receive 5s. 3d. as pension which, together 
Therefore the Bill laid down that the | with the ls. 9d., would give him 7s. per 
deserving at the age of 65, who had not | week, therefore the more he had managed 
been able to provide sufficient to keep | to put by the more he would be given 
themselves in reasonable comfort in their | under this system, provided he was not 
old age, should be provided with a pension , able to keep himself in comfort in his old 
varying in amount on one condition.| age. The decision as to whether he was 
That one condition was the pivot of the | sufficiently well off to provide for him- 
whole Bill, and it was that the persons | self was left to the Local Authority, who 
should have made an effort to do some-| would investigate the different cases. In 
thing, however small, for themselves. It | order to cover exceptional cases which 
recognised that though they might not | might exist—namely, those in which per- 
have provided enough, still they had} sons through various causes over which 
done something, and the more they had | they had no control had been unable to 
individually done for themselves the | make provision for their old age, it was 
more the State would do for them to} provided that they should have a pension 
enable them to make their old age bright | on reaching the age of 65 if the Local 
and happy. Therefore, the essential | Authority, on an investigation of the 
condition of the Bill was that) cases, found there were special reasons 
there should be, on the part of the|for allowing a pension. Let him 
individual who received the benefit, some | show the different effects this measure 
clear and tangible evidence that he or | would have over some of the very crude 
she had made an effort throughout life to| proposals which had been made with 
deserve the advantages which this Bill | regard to pensions. Some had advocated 
offered. There were three ways in| that everybody arriving at a particular 
which this one condition of self-effort | age should have a pension. There could 
should be shown. All the other matters | be no scheme more fatal to the interests 
might be modified in detail, but it was aj of the public than that. If everybody 
primary condition of the Bill that this | on reaching a certain age was to geta 
principle of self-effort must be main-| pension they would take away all induce- 
tained. The first class of persons who} ment to be thrifty, would encourage in 
would derive the benefits of the Bill were | every possible way extravagance, and do 
those who had never received any Poor| away with those principles on which 
Law relief at all during their life. Ifajalone people could help themselves— 
person be recognised to be a deserving | namely, encouraging the gradual means of 
person, and could prove at the age of 65 | extending their own independence. If 
that he had received no Poor Law relief,| every poor deserving person in this 
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country on arriving at 65 was to get a 

nsion of 7s. a week because through- 
out the whole of his working life he had 
never received any relief, surely it must 
be obvious to the House and to every- 
body else what an immense difference 
that would make in the whole system of 
out relief. What an incalculable benefit 
it would be to the poor themselves ! 
What a totally different spirit it would 
infuse throughout the life of these poor 
people ! They would go through life 
never knowing any Poor Law relief, and 
at 65 they would come to the community 
and ask for a pension because they had 
during their lives saved themselves from 
any relief by the Poor Law. The same 
remark applied to those who asked for 
the smaller pension of 5s. 3d. because 
they had been able to save by their own 
exertions the sum of Is. 9d. The 


difference would be immense. They ] 


would come at 65 claiming that they had 
done something for themselves, and the 
effect on their working life would be 
totally different to what it was at present, 
and the whole system of relief and the 
living and habits of the people would be 
immensely changed. But there was more 
than this. If this spirit was instilled the 
very fact that people had got into the 
habit of living without the aid of the 
Poor Law relief, and of providing for 
themselves, and the non-receipt of relief 
being required as a qualification for a 
pension, would ensure such habits and 
qualities throughout life as to enable 
them to dispense with a pension in many 
cases, whilst it might be hoped that 
some day the great bulk of the people 
would be able to provide for themselves. 
He had seen may cases in which people 
beginning to save by very small sums 
had achieved results not thought possible. 
Our present system of giving relief 
tended rather to thriftlessness than to 
the encouragement of thrift. The system 
he advocated would tend altogether in 
the other direction to that of our Poor 
Law. Whilst the Poor Law system 
gave little, if any, encouragement to thrift 
and self-effort it absolutely encouraged 
the reverse. A labourer on 15s. a week, 
who had always kept himself and family, 
was treated just the same as the man 
who had had 20s. or 40s. a week, and 
who had been of drunken and improvi- 
dent habits, and had not provided for 
himself or family even when in the 
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receipt of his full wages. Why should 
the labourer, therefore, make an effort 
to provide for the future, knowing as 
he did that when old age came upon him 
he would be treated exactly the same as 
others, whether he were careful or not ? 
He knew as well as they that he could 
suve very little. Yet the only chance 
of the people really progressing was that 
they should make an effort to do some- 
thing. However little this was it was 
of essential importance if they were to 
promote their own happiness in the 
future. The only way in which a nation 
could be really prosperous was by all 
classes making an effort to provide for 
themselves, and a nation’s prosperity and 
strength were largely measured by the 
way in which the smaller and poorer 
persons had made this provision. If 
from sentimental motives, from political 
cowardice, or worse, they ignored this 
principle of self-reliance, including that 
for old age, they destroyed the very fibre 
upon which society must exist. The 
principle of this Bill was to develop and 
make it obviously in the interest of the 
humblest to try and do something for 
himself. It promoted thrift and self- 
reliance by natural means of self-interest, 
and although he should say a few words 
in a moment on the cost of the scheme, and 
show it would be absolutely more econo- 
mical than our present system, yet he might 
here state that the more money that was 
paid under this Bill the greater would be 
the evidence of prosperity at the bottom 
of the social ladder, whereas under our 
present Poor Law the greater the cost the 
greater the misery. ‘There were some 
details of importance in the Bill which, 
however, he would only just touch on. 
In the first place, it was proposed that 
this Bill should not be worked by the 
Poor Law Authorities in the districts. 
They did not at all want to introduce the 
Poor Law in dealing with the cases of 
deserving people who had worked well 
all their lives. In the second place, the 
pension was not to disfranchise ; and, in 
the third place, the whole amount re- 
quired was to come from special rates 
levied in the district. Some people 
thought that these funds should be 
provided out of the Imperial expendi- 
ture, but these pensions would be 
much more local than Imperial, and 
should, in his opinion, be provided 
for by means of rates, but this 
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was, of course, a matter of detail. 
Another very important point was that 
the scheme did not involve a system of 
bookkeeping throughout the life for each 
of the 33,000,000 persons in the country. 
Those who had had no practical know- 
ledge of the working of such schemes 
could have no idea what the bookkeeping 
of millions of accounts meant. It was 
his good fortune to be connected with a 
small institution with only 100,000 
accounts, and his experience there 
showed him that if they were to have 
accounts and bookkeeping for 30,000,000 
or 40,000,000 of people making perio- 
dical payments for old age the machinery 
would be so enormous as to break down 
the whole scheme. The Bill proposed 
to allow the people to manage in their 
own way until they were 65, and then 
when they were 65 the Local Authority 
looked into the facts and ascertained 
whether the cases were those in which 
pensions should be granted. The ques- 
tion of cost was an important matter, and 
the absolute cost of this system would 
diminish in proportion as it was taken 
up. If it were largely adopted the cost 
wouid be less than if it were only par- 
tially taken up. Roughly speaking, 


there were about 1,300,000 persons of 65. 


years and upwards in England and 
Wales. He did not exclude Ireland and 
Scotland from this scheme, but simply 
gave the numbers for England and Wales 
because they had the statistics at hand. 
Of these 1,300,000 there were about 
245,000 now over 65, who were in re- 
ceipt of Poor Law relief at a cost of 
£2,500,000. They knew perfectly well 
that by a more careful administration of 
relief these numbers had been greatly 
reduced in certain places, and he believed 
if they would carefully administer relief 
as they proposed to do by this Bill, the 
tendency would be largely to reduce the 
number who would need pensions, For 
argument’s sake he would suppose that 
the whole of the 245,000 over 65 and 
upwards who now received relief received 
pensions. He would take the three 
classes. Suppose they all received the 
highest pension the Bill gave them— 
namely, 7s.a week, because none of them 
had ever received relief during their life- 
time, the result of that would be that 
they would receive about £4,500,000, 
From that, however, would have to be 
deducted the £2,500,000 which they now 
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received, leaving a net expenditure of 
£2,000,000. But they must remember, 
if they supposed that all persons over 65 
years of age who now received relief 
sought to obtain a pension in the future 
because they had never received outdoor 
relief, they might take it as a corollary 
on that that during the whole period of 
their lives all the others who died 
before 65 would never have received 
relief also. The broad fact that they 
had built up a system which led to the 
result that all persons who arrived at the 
age of 65 had not received relief during 
life would be a fair indication that all 
others would practically be in the same 
position ; therefore taking the whole cost 
of this proposal at the highest rate they 
would really and truly have a reduction of 
expenditure, because the whole cost of 
relief at the present time was £8,500,000, 
so that even if this scheme only pro- 
moted pensions for those who now re- 
ceived relief after 65, and they were to 
double the number, the cost to the com- 
munity would be practically the same as it 
was at present for Poor Law relief, with 
this difference: that the whole working 
class of the community would have given 
up all sorts of relief, and at 65 would re- 
ceive a pension. That was, of course, the 
extreme and ultimate point. Hedid not say 
it would be reached, but he was taking 
the maximum cost to show how the Bill 
would work if everybody took the highest 
pension. If all took the second pension 
the cost would be even less, and there 
would be a considerable reduction in 
Poor Law relief, which was an important 
consideration. If they were to carry the 
Bill at once the immediate effect would be 
to produce some increase, because there 
were many persons in the workhouses now 
who were deserving of pensions. But the 
ultimate result of the measure would be 
that the larger the number of persons 
who adopted the bigger pensions the 
better it would be for the community, 
because the smaller would have been the 
expenditure throughout their lives upon 
the relief, which they all wished to see 
reduced. If the scheme were adopted 
the ultimate result would be rather a 
saving than a loss to the community in 
the rates, and although he was very 
keenly interested in reducing rates, he 
said that the rates were of no importance 
whatever in comparison with the main 
principle of the Bill, which was to do 
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something to foster habits of thrift and 
care among the people, and thus reduce 

verty toa minimum in this country. 
He should like to say a word or two as 
to the objections raised against the scheme. 
First, there was the objection that there 
would be trouble and difficulty in tracing 
the history and antecedents of each 
applicant for 2 pension at the age of 65. 
He granted that there would be some 
difficulty, but that difficulty was essential 
to any scheme of sound aid. The 
essence of relief of the people must 
be based upon careful investigation, and 
although in this case some difficulty must 
arise, still they must remember that at 
the age of 65 it would be done with once 
and for all, and, again, the investigation 
was not so serious as some might think. 
There were, roughly speaking, 100,000 
persous who arrived at the age of 65 
every year in this country, and about 
one-fifth of these went on the Poor Law. 
There would be 20,600 cases to investi- 
gate, but there were about 15,000 parishes, 
so that it would only be a little more 
than one case in each parish. No doubt 
there would be more cases in some 
parishes than in others. The second 
objection was that the poor could not do 
anything for their old age, and that to 
ask them, particularly by those who 
were better off, was a mockery. It was 
very easy, no doubt, to be popular and say 
these sort of things in these times, but 
the fact remained, whether trimming 
politicians liked it or not, that the people 
could and must do something for them- 
selves, and it was kinder and more 
patriotic to ask them to do something 
than to say everything was to be done 
for them. Conceal it as they might, 
whatever was done for the people ulti- 
mately cost them far more than they 
received, in some way or other, such as 
by increased rates, reduction of wages, 
and employment, and other things, 
so that actually they did ultimately 
pay more than they received from any 
system of relief. The people could do 
something for themselves; they were 
willing to do something, and the greater 
facilities they gave them the more readily 
they would avail themselves of these 
advantages, He had seen many instances 
of what self-effort in pence might do, for 
the poorest accounts beginning with 
pence became many pounds. Could 
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day, or one glass of beer, or one ounce of 
tea a week might not be spared by even 
the very poorest? And to sacrifice so 
little of any one of these articles he had 
mentioned, from the age of 20 to 65, 
would enable people to obtain the largest 
pension referred to in this Bill. They 
must, in considering this question, look 
at what the people had done for them- 
selves. Look at the old Trustees Savings 
Banks with their £40,000,000 ; the Post 
Office Savings Bank with £80,000,000 or 
£90,000,000 ; the Co-operative, Building, 
and Friendly Societies, numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands, and even millions, 
of members, a total capita] altogether 
of £200,000,000 or  £300,000,000 
sterling. A few years ago it would 
have been said it was impossible for 
the people to do these things, but they 
had done them, and were prepared to 
do more if facilities were given them. 
In his judgment, persons who had helped 
to found those institutions for thrift had 
done more good than many of those who 
promised to give old age pensions to 
everybody, whatever their qualifications. 
Parliament was bound to foster those 
habits of thrift which the people of this 
country had developed to so large an 
extent for themselves and which were 
so essential to their welfare. His hon. 
and gallant Friend talked of the malady 
of old age. It was really a malady, and 
should be treated like a broken leg. A 
man with a broken leg was not able to 
walk ; and the only way in which the 
broken leg could be mended was by care- 
fully bandaging it round at first and 
allowing its strength to return by degrees, 
and by their encouraging it to make a 
gradual effort itself to walk. It 
could not be disputed that there was 
something wrong about our present 
system of old age relief, because it ought 
to be impossible for any man who had 
spent a long life honourably to be com- 
pelled to seek relief in his oll age in the 
workhouse. It was the broken leg in 
our social system. We must give it 
support in such a way that the support 
could be reduced, so that ultimately by 
the person’s own efforts the leg would be 
restored as strong as before. No doubt 
the aim of every person ought to be to 
provide for their old age. That was the 
object which our legislation should have 
in view. But there was a great deal in 
our social system which could not be 
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mended by any plan. It would take 
generations before the existing blot as 
to old age upon our social institutions 
could be wiped out by any scheme that 
could be devised, but the cure was 
certain in time, if only the scheme 
was based on the right principle. 
He apologised to the House for having 
occupied so much of their time upon that 


occasion, but he had devoted many years, 


of his life to the consideration of this 
very difficult subject, and he hoped that 
that would be his excuse for having 
spoken at such great length. It ought 
to be the duty of that House to inculcate 
upon the people of this country the 
necessity for preserving their own self- 
respect, their self-reliance, and their in- 
dependence, and all legislation in regard 
to old age pensions should proceed on 
that basis. 


*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he had to congratulate the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite on 
the temperate and admirable speech 
with which he introduced his Bill. 
The hon. and gallant Member had 
rightly told the House that this subject 
was not only great in the numbers it 
affected, great in the consequences that 


would follow in its train, but great also 
in the interest that it excited. The 
movement of public opinion in the direc- 
tion of providing some better system of 
dealing with the relief of old age was one 
of the most remarkable—one of the most 
hopeful movements of their time. He 
took it that the expression of that feeling 
was one fruit of the great enfranchise- 
ment of the people which had taken pluce 
during recent years. The poor people 
had long felt, just as they felt to-day, 
the inadequacy and the cruelty of the 
present system of dealing with old age 
and poverty ; while they were unenfran- 
chised they had not the voice, but now 
that they had got votes they had found 
their voice and used it. At the last 
General Election there were few plat- 
forms on which this subject was not 
discussed, and he knew that in the part 
of the country from which he came there 
was not a single county address, so far 
as he saw, which did not contain some 
allusion to the subject, and a promise— 
he believed a thoroughly honest and 
genuine promise on the part of the can- 
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didate—to give his attention, if he 
arrived at the House, to some well-con- 
sidered scheme of dealing with this great 
question. It was a great question as re- 
garded the number that it affected. He 
imagined that the question could not be 
looked at from the point of view of one 
part of the United Kingdom only, and if 
they dealt with those who were 65 in 
the whole of the United Kingdom they 
came to the number that was, he be- 
lieved, in round figures about 2,000,000 
of old men and old women. Of these, 
now some 380 or 40 per cent. were 
compelled to obtain Poor Law relief in 
some form before they died, and a very 
large number indeed were in great stress 
just on the other side of the border, 
which actually compelled application for 
relief. Of the people whe’ were under 
65, only, he believed, something like 4 
per cent. came on the public rates for 
relief, while over that age it was between 
30 or 40 per cent.—a very striking and 
remarkable difference—and when they 
remembered that of those who reached 
the age of 25 the half would attain the 
age of 65, they saw how large a propor- 
tion of the existing population had an 
interest in what should be done in dealing 
with this question. The condition under 
which the great multitude of people 
lived, they must admit, was one of hard 
struggle, hard to most of them during 
the days of their manly or womanly 
vigour—and a very large number, in spite 
of their best efforts, were able to do but 
very little towards providing for old age, 
and to those who did make an effort in 
this direction, misfortune, sickness, and 
calamities of one kind or another, such as 
the failure of the Liberator Society, for in- 
stance, came and swept away the provision 
which, through the self-denying efforts 
of long years, they had made. Nothing 
was more pathetic in village life than the 
position of old men and women who had 
subscribed to various small Societies for 
many years, and who found when mis- 
fortune and sickness came upon them that 
those Societies were bankrupt. The 
system of pensions was not unknown in 
this country. It had long been a custom 
to pension their fighting men and the men 
who drove the pen in the Civil Service, 
but for his part it appeared to him that 
the men of the plough, of the hammer, 
and of the loom, bad an equally large 
claim upon the nation as the men—neces- 
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sary, he admitted—who wielded the 
sword and drove the pen—and when they 
thought that it was the men of industry 
who contributed the incomes of these 
people, and afterwards their pensions, it 
did seem to him very unreasonable that 
as a nation they should pension their 
servants while they (the masters) should 
be left without any pensions for them- 
selves. To treat servants liberally and 
well was an honour to any master, whe- 
ther private or public, but to treat their 
servauts better than themselves was not 
taught, so far as he knew, by any law, 
human or divine, and there was nothing 
in sense or reason to justify such conduct. 
He knew there was a strong feeling 
among the poor people when they saw 
the peusious that were paid to the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who were 
employed in the Public Service, and 
when in many cases these pensions went 
to men who had had very large incomes 
indeed, it was very hard lines that 
those who had found this money 
to pay these salaries and pensions 
should have no better provision than 
the workhouse at last. It did appear 
to him that in attempting, in some 
way, wisely and prudently to deal with 
provision for old age, they were doing 
that which had everything to justify and 
to authorise it. There were three ways of 
dealing with this question. Theone was to 
deal with it by purely voluntary means; the 
second was to deal with it, as the Bill 
before them proposed, by State-aided 
Organisations ; and the third was to deal 
with it entirely on national lines. The 
first two schemes, it appeared to him, 
had this against them—that they would 
always have outside of any voluntary 
agency a large number of people left un- 
provided for, If they helped a great 
many, which in every respect was cer- 
tainly better than helping none, they would 
not anything like coverthe whole ground. 
And then there was the difficulty of exist- 
ing old age, which none of the voluntary 
schemes that he bad seen were able 
to grapple with. He considered that 
on those grounds the scheme which 
was most deserving of their support, 
which had most to recommend it, was 
the scheme of a National Provident 
Society—that was to say, that the 
nation itself should be the area, and 
the agency by which provision should 
be made for the old age of all. He would 
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point out what appeared to him to 
be the overwhelming advantages of a 
system such as that. The basis of it 
would be that out of the Treasury, into 
which everybody paid, everybody should 
be entitled to receive, when he or she 
reached the age of, say, 65. They 
knew that at present every person 
in this country, from the time he or 
she was 15 to the time he or she 
was 65—that was, half a century—was 
paying taxes. Our taxes were so laid 
that they caught everybody. What we 
drank or what we smoked returned 
something like half of the whole 
taxation of the country, and if we had 
been paying for 50 years into this Trea- 
sury, then it was certainly not an unrea- 
sonable thing that a certain proportion 
of what went into the Treasury should 
be, so to speak, “ear-marked” for our 
benefit, when we reached a time of life 
when we must ease off our work and call 
upon some outside assistance to give us 
help. The obvious advantage of a 
national system was that it would cover 
everybody—it would not leave a single 
man or woman in the nation unprovided 
with assistance. Again, they would be 
perfectly sure they would be insuring 
in a fund which could not fail, as alas! 
so many insurance funds did fail people 
at the present time. It would also be 
perfectly simple,and the blessings would 
be immediate. Directly the House passed 
a measure of this kind, every old man 
aud every old woman would be entitled 
to receive the blessings of the funds, and 
in every village and hamlet, in every 
street of every town and city, the heart 
of the widow would sing for joy, and 
the old man would feel a burden of fear 
lifted off his shoulders that would gladden 
his heart as no act of this Legislature 
had ever gladdened it in times past. 
Then the scheme would be perfectly fair, 
because everybody would pay. By such 
a scheme as he was advocating and de- 
fending the rich, too, would pay more than 
the poor. Our taxes were laid for that 
purpose. And there was no way in which 
the poor could be enabled to share in the 
benefits of the rich in a more equitable 
manner than this, and since in this 
country riches grew faster than the 
population it did seem a reasonable thing 
that out of the increasing riches pro- 
vision should be made for those with 
whom the battle of life had gone more 
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hardly than with their more fortunate 
brethren. It would also introduce a 
kind of Christian brotherhood amongst 
us. It would recognise that we were 
children of one Father, citizens of one 
nation, that we owed something to one 
another, and that the strong should help 
the weak. We had recently extended 
our national care to education. 'We had 
taken child-life in hand, and had made 
provision for the free education of all 
children. Well, the next natural step 
was to go to the other end of life, and by 
a nationai provision to help the aged. 
Of course he was perfectly conscious 
that the scheme he was advocating was 
one which entailed enormous cost. If 
there were 2,000,000 of the population 
at the age of 65, and if 4s. a week were 
provided for them, that would entail an 
amount of something like £20,000,000 
every year. Let not that, however, 
frighten them. It would be admitted that 
it would be a good thing if everybody in 
this country were insured against old age. 
But the people would have to pay for 
that insurance, and it would not cost one 
farthing more to have this money straight 
out of the Treasury than it would to pay 
it out of the exchequers of Friendly 
Societies. Besides, the national adminis- 
tration would be very much more econo- 
mical than any other administration. 
Under their complete apparatus for local 
government they would have agencies 
all over the country which, he was sure, 
would be glad, by voluntary unpaid 
arrangements, to provide for the paying 
out of this national pension to those en- 
titled to it in their respective districts. 
They would have an administration 
practically without cost, and he believed 
—in fact, he was sure—that the tax- 
payers of England were perfectly willing 
to pay the extra taxes to carry out this 
great privilege and boon. He believed 
also that, instead of discouraging, it 
would encourage thrift. Under the 
existing system the thrifty man had to 
pay for the thriftless ; but under his pro- 
posal both classes would benefit equally, 
and he believed it would encourage thrift, 
because people would feel that they 
would have comfortable provision in their 
closing days in proportion as they were 
able to supplement by their own savings 
the amount granted them by the State. 
A national scheme would have a patriotic 
influence, too, because it would tend to 
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make people value the privileges of their 
citizenship. To the great bulk of the 
people the law was an instrument for 
taxing and restraining them, and the 
benefits they received were not very 
manifest. But if they had a direct 
interest in the taxes they paid they 
would have much more reason to 
appreciate the benefits of being British 
citizens than they had at the present 
time. Without being pauperised they 
would, under his proposal, be enabled 
to spend the closing years of life in com- 
parative ease and comfort. He would 
suggest that there were several sources 
of income that might be laid under con- 
tribution to help this fund and ease the 
taxes. There was, of course, obviously 
the large cost—probably some £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 sterling—of the present 
Poor Law system aiding the aged 
that would be saved. Then the 
existing almshouses might be _ incor- 
porated and made part of a national 
system, and also the present pension 
funds of some millions—for it certainly 
seemed to him that if they went in for 
national. pensions they should treat all 
pensioners upon the same scale, and they 
should pay salaries for current work in 
proportion to its deserts, and that as re- 
garded pensions all citizens should stand 
upon the same equal footing. Then, 
besides, there was an amount of several 
millions a year which was received under 
the name of tithes, and which everybody 
expected would at no very distant date 
be diverted from its present use, and to 
what better use in these modern and 
changed times could a great deal of that 
money be put than to the assistance of 
making happy and more comfortable the 
latter days of the veterans of industry ? 
He firmly believed that some day, and 
that no distant day, as this subject was 
thoroughly discussed in the nation, the 
nation would desire its Representatives to 
carry into effect some such national sys- 
tem of universal public insurance as he 
had sketched to the House. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
they had all, he was sure, listened with 
great pleasure to the eloquent speech of 
the hon. Member for the Woodbridge 
Division of Suffolk, but whilst listening 
to him they had, he thought, almost for- 
gotten that the matter they had to con- 
sider was the particular Bill before the 
House. There had been, as the House 
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well knew, a great variety of schemes 
submitted to the public dealing with old 
age pensions. They differed in almost 
all their details, and gave rise to many 
difficulties and contentions. The ballot 
box on this occasion had, he thought, 
played them rather an ill-turn in bringing 
this measure forward on this particular 
day under the circumstances of the pre- 
sent time, because, as the House was 
aware, a Royal Commission had been 
sitting for some time considering the 
question of old age provident pensions. 
That Commission had been taking evidence 
with regard not merely to the scheme 
embodied in the Bill, but with regard 
to the various schemes proposed by 
numerous gentlemen. Coming forward 
at this particular moment the Bill was 
subject to the difficulty that they had 
not now before them the other schemes 
so as to enable the House to compare 
them with that embodied in the Bill. 
He thought it would have been fortunate 
if they had had to-day to deal not with a 
particular Bill, but with a Motion in 
support of a general principle of 
pensions for old age. He was glad to 
think that in the House there was no 
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difference amongst them as to the 
principle of old age pensions. No hon. 


Gentleman who had spoken had said a 
word against the general principle of old 
age pensions, and he thought the subject 
might be said now to have entered upon 
a new phase. He thought it might be 
said that the House of Commons was 
prepared to accept and did accept the 
principle of old age pensions. He took 
it that what was meant by “ the principle 
of old age pensions” was that where 
citizens of this country had arrived at a 
time of life when they were unable any 
longer by their work to support them- 
selves, it was the duty of the State 
towards those citizens, if they had con- 
ducted themselves throughout a long life 
respectably, to provide for them some- 
thing which was at any rate sufficient to 
maintain life and keep body and soul 
together and prevent them being obliged 
to have recourse to the provision of the 
Poor Law. Though he did not aito- 
gether agree with the hon. Member for 
Islington that the Poor Law was 
universally unpopular, yet he was aware 
that some obloquy did in some districts 
attach to the Poor Law, and what he 
understood was meant was that the people 
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who lived under conditions that gave rise 
to pensions were to have the pensions 
paid irrespective of the Poor Law— 
through the Post Office, or in some other 
way. As they were all agreed on the 
principle of old age pensions, he need not 
detain the House by making observations 
in regard to that. He would turn to the 
scheme embodied in the particular Bill 
before the House. He as an unfortunate 
ratepayer naturally turned, first of all, to 
the section of the Bill which provided the 
mode in which the funds were to be raised. 
There was considerable discrepancy in 
the estimates made by the hon. Members 
who had spoken as to the amount that 
would be required to carry out a scheme 
of old age pensions. The hon. Member 
for the Woodbridge Division had talked 
in a somewhat airy way of £20,000,000 
being required. The hon. Member for 
South Islington was more moderate, 
£4,000,000 being the amount of his 
estimate. 

*Mr. EVERETT said, the scheme he 
had propounded would establish a national 
system, under which every person in the 
nation over 65 years of age would be 
entitled to a pension. 

*Mr. DODD said, he was glad to hear 
that the £20,000,000 had no relation to 
the particular Bill, the subject before the 
House. It was probably not worth while 
going iuto arithmetical problems when the 
figures were so much inthe air. There 
was as yet no agreement as to the method 
of providing such pensions. In the Bill 
before them it was proposed that the 
rates should be increased for the purpose. 
As the Representative of an agricultural 
constituency he was bound to protest 
against this proposal, for agriculture 
was not in a position to bear any addi- 
tional rate. He thought it would be 
found that every person connected with 
agriculture would say that if there was 
au interest in the country entitled to be 
saved from an increase of the present 
rates it was the agricultural industry. 
He was not one of those who looked for 
a moment to protection. All he asked for 
agriculture was that it should pay its fair 
share of expense. He did not ask for more 
than that, and to put this new burden 
upon the farmer and the occupier of land 
would be to bring them nearer to bank- 
ruptey. The mode in which it was sug- 
gested that the money should be pro- 
vided made this Bill impossible of 
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acceptance. He did not, however, say 
that because this scheme was impossible, 
therefore, all schemes were impossible. 
All he did venture to say was that this 
particular Bill was not the most satis- 
factory scheme that could be proposed. 
It was not in itself a satisfactory Bill. 
No doubt it was difficult to say what 
should be done with the Bill under the 
circumstances. It might be said that if the 
Bill were read a second time there would 
be ways and means found of removing 
some of the difficulties and deficiencies 
of the Bill. There were other points, 
besides the mode adopted of raising the 
money by increased rates, on which he 
objected to the Bill as drawn. For in- 
stance, in the distinction made so sharply 
between deserving and undeserving ; 
and though he would not say some dis- 
crimination should not be shown, he 
would like to see the line not quite so 
sharply drawn as it was in the Bill. 
Certainly, if read a second time, it would 
have to be amended in that respect. 
None of us were, perhaps, very de- 
serving—even the best—and the very 
worst were not always altogether unde- 
serving. Coming to the practical point 
of what was to be done with the Bill at 
present, first of all, it needed to be 
amended in regard to the strong line 
drawn between the deserving and unde- 
serving, and, secondly, it needed to be 
amended also so as not to interfere with 
the Foresters, Odd Fellows, Hearts of 
Oak, Ancient Buffaloes, and various 
other Orders of Friendly Societies. He 
would like to see the Bill adjourned 
until the Royal Commission had reported 
on the various schemes before it, and 
then brought forward in competition 
with other Bills. It was always un- 
gracious to appear to stand in the way of 
anything good, and he regretted very 
much to appear to be putting difficulties 
in the way of any scheme for old age 
pensions. He hoped the discussion 
might prove of use. The House 
was evidently of opinion that old- 
age pensions should be provided by the 
State under some scheme carried out 
under reasonable conditions, and with 
that he agreed, but this Bill seemed to 
him so unsatisfactory that he would be 
unable to vote for the Second Reading. 
Captain NAYLOR - LEYLAND 


(Colchester) agreed that it would be very 
much better to postpone this and all other 
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Bills dealing with the question until the 
Royal Commission had reported, and he 
had a certain amount of interest in the 
matter, as he happened to be pilot of one 
of the Bills before the House, differing 
very much, however, from the one before 
it. He had listened with great interest 
to the speeches delivered in order to 
learn the reasons for this proposal being 
made. With regard to the question of 
cost, the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Second Reading had not stated what the 
maximum cost of such a scheme would 
be. On that subject the various authori- 
ties widely disagreed ; but there was no 
doubt, assuming that all the benefits 
promised by the Bill in relief of pauperism 
were to be conferred, the capitalised 
value of the sum of money that would 
have to be expended every year under 
such a scheme would be _ over 
£500,000,000 sterling. For England and 
Wales, taking the average expenditure at 
5s. each person all over the country, the 
maximum cost of the Bill would be 
£16,900,000 a year, from which must be 
deducted £2,500,000 now expended in 
relief to aged poor over 65. The pro- 
posal before them, therefore, was to in- 
crease the burdens of the country by that 
sum, which he submitted was rather a 
large proposal fora Wednesday afternoon. 
The Mover and Seconder of the Second 
Reading of the Bill spoke of the stigma 
attaching to pensions coming from the 
Poor Law Authority. No doubt 
such a stigma did attach in the 
minds of some people to those. who 
received Poor Law relief ; but he thought 
the House ought to be informed what 
authority was to be substituted for the 
Poor Law Authority for the purpose of 
making the necessary investigations in the 
18,000 parishes throughout the country. 
If a separate and special authority was 
to be set up, the expense of adminis- 
tration would at once be enormously 
added to, probably to the extent of 
£200,000 a year. There were certain 
conditions which ought to be contained 
in any old age pension scheme. In the 
first place, it was laid down by a Com- 
mittee some years ago, over which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham presided, that in any 
scheme the pension should begin to be 
paid at the age of 65. That was the 
most important point, for by every year 
that the age was reduced the cost would 
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be enormously added to. This Bill, he 
observed, did lay down that proposition. 
Again, no scheme should, either directly 
or indirectly, in any sense go back upon 
the principles laid down in the reformed 
Poor Law of 1834. It was well-known 
to hon. Members what was the object of 
that reform. It was, briefly, to reduce the 
enormous amount of outdoor relief, and 
only to give that form of relief in very 
special circumstances. But if they gave 
people pensions, the recipients would be 
in receipt of outdoor relief, whatever the 
House might choose to call it. He 
therefore laid down the principle that in 
no sense must they do anything to in- 
crease the area over which outdoor 
relief was now distributed. This Bill 
proposed to give pensions ranging from 
3s. to 7s. to people who had never con- 
tributed towards those pensions, and, 
therefore, the people who would have’ to 
pay the pensions would be largely the 
industrial classes. Those who would 
really have to pay pensions to these 
would be the classes just above them, and 
really the poorest classes in the country 
would provide this tax quite as much as 
the classes above them. Thus the aim 
of the Bill was in direct contradiction to 
the principle laid down by the Com- 
mittees to which he had referred. 
Another general proposition laid down 
by the voluntary committee he had re- 
ferred to was that no scheme of this 
description ought to run counter to the 
great Friendly Socicties of the country. 
According to the terms of the Bill, its 
author was going to give pensions to 
300,000 people at the very least, without 
asking them to pay for the pensions. 
At this very moment the Friendly 
Societies were dealing with this question, 
and the two great Societies—the Fores- 
ters and the Oddfellows—had lately 
started a system of old age pensions, 
under which a person who was promised 
a pension undertook to pay for it; but 
if under this Bill pensions were to be 
given to persons who did not pay for 
them, was there any probability that the 
members of those Societies would con- 
tinue to pay for their pensions? The 
Bill would, therefore, disregarding the 
proposition of the voluntary committee, 
compete with the Friendly Societies in 
the strongest possible way. Politicians 
in that House and wise people of all 
kinds talked about the desirability of 
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reforms and about the excellence of 
thrift and its value to the nation; but 
while politicians were talking, the great 
Friendly Societies had taken the matter 
in hand and had done more for the pro- 
motion of thrift than all the speech- 
making that had gone on inside that 
House or out of it. His own view of 
the subject was that the State should 
add an equal sum to the amount, whether 
it be a penny or £100, put away by a 
person to purchase a deferred annuity at 
the age of 65, and those annuities might 
easily be issued ‘at post offices all over 
the country to persons who were willing 
to contribute in that way a certain sum 
of money annually for the purpose. 
Whatever the House did he hoped it would 
not do anything to record its approval of 
the scheme now presented, which was de- 
signed to pauperise, and todo nothing else. 
He rejoiced that they should have em= 
ployed a Wednesday afternoon indiscuss- 
ing a great social question, for in that way 
only could light be thrown upon it and 
some satisfactory scheme evolved which 
might eventually become law. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he had listened with 
some regret to the remarks of the hon, 
and gallant Gentleman, who had con- 
siderably exaggerated the cost of the 
system proposed. Ifthe hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would take the whole of those 
who were likely to come under any pen- 
sion scheme at the age of 65 he would 
find that they numbered something like 
250,000, and, allowing about 5s. a week 
for cach person, that would give a total 
of £3,000,000 or £4,000,000, instead of 
£16,000,000, as the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman suggested. At the same time, 
there would be in addition a positive 
saving in our extravagant workhouse 
system, a system which might have 
answered its purpose very well in 1834 
and later, but which at the present mo- 
ment was nothing more nor less than an 
insult to the civilisation of a nation of 
such enormous wealth as our own. Of 
course the cost of carrying out any 
scheme of this kind must be great, but the 
same thing could be said of the work of 
any large Department of the State—the 
Army, Navy, or Civil Service—which 
the nation thought it necessary to main- 
tain. It was all very well to say such a 
scheme involved granting outdoor re- 
lief, and that people should be left to 
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make provision for themselves ; and it 
was all very well for hon. Members and 
those who possessed all the comforts of 
life to which they were as accustomed as 
to the alteration of day and night, but 
they were dealing here with altogether 
a different class. He was tired of this 
perpetual preaching down to people, and 
if hon. Members were in their position 
they would find how difficult it was to 
make any provision for old age. He 
regretted what the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had said as to the effect of 
the pension system being to pauperise, 
and hoped the House would not accept 
the opinion that any such scheme 
must bear the stamp of outdoor relief. 
The main objects of Friendly Societies 
were quite distinct from those of the 
measure the House was now discussing. 
Friendly Societies were intended to pro- 
vide for sickness, loss of work, and 
almost every kind of misfortune except 
old age. If the provisions of the Bill 
were confined to old age pensions, the 
Friendly Societies would prove helpers 
in that work rather than otherwise. The 
hon. and gallant Member who brought 
in the Bill might rely upon it that thrift 
was not likely to be secured either by 
offer of reward or fear of punishment. 
If a man was unthrifty at 30 he could 
never be made thrifty by fear of what 
would happen to him when he was 60 or 
70. Thrift really was a result of education, 
and the hon. and gallant Member, who 
he knew sympathised with the poor, 
must remember he was dealing not with 
inanimate forms, but with human beings 
whose lack of thrift had tended to in- 
crease their sufferings in old age. The 
question under consideration was an all- 
important and a truly national question. 
A man who had honourably spent a long 
life in honourable labour, and had done 
his best, though that best might not be 
much, should have some other prospect 
in his oll age than the workhouse. Many 
among themselves, perhaps, if they had 
been placed in the position of having to 
travel through a hard life with the 
element of hope taken out of it, might 
not have been so thritty, so brave, and 
so enduring as large numbers of the class 
of people whose interests they were now 
considering. Much was said about 
drunkenness, but probably some of the 
Members of the House would seek relief 
from the public-house if they had no 
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other prospect before them. We had 
educated the masses of our fellow-men, 
and had thereby enlarged their wants and 
desires ; and, therefore, it all the more 
became the duty of Parliament to see that 
means were placed within their reach fora 
reasonable fulfilment of those wants and 
desires. Society owed a duty to those 
who had laboured the whole of their lives, 
Instead of pointing to the workhouse as 
a refuge to such men in old age, he would 
place a medal on the breast of each of 
them as a knight of labour who had 
added to the wealth of his country, and 
make provision for him in his old age 
when he had not been able to make it for 
himself. It was quite true, as had been 
remarked, that the Poor Law was regarded 
by a large proportion of the working 
classes as a degradation. It was not only 
a degradation to the men, but it was ex- 
pensive to the community, and, therefore, 
alike on economical, social, and humani- 
tarian grounds, the system was bad. He 
knew there were eminent men, whose 
opinions were entitled to great respect, 
among them a former Member of the 
House, Mr. Albert Pell, who thought the 
evil of pauperism might be cured by the 
denial of outdoor relief. It might be 
done by killing off the paupers or by 
other means, but he contended that the 
adoption of such a system would be un- 
worthy of the country and could not be 
carried out without inflicting a great 
amount of suffering. The hon. and 
gallant Member who moved the Second 
Reading was to be complimented on the 
fair and moderate claims he made on 
behalf of the Bill. He seemed to fully 
recognise the enormous difficulties that 
surrounded the question, and he wisely 
claimed no more for the Bill than an 
attempt to solve some of those difficulties. 
The main points urged by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Islington in favour of the 
Bill were, in his opinion, serious blots 
upon it. The restrictions in it were too 
great. The burden to be placed on the 
administrators of the Bill, to distinguish 
the deserving from the undeserving, 
would be really an impossible task. 
There was, it seemed, to be an inquisi- 
torial term of 10 or 15 years, and it was 
to be ascertained whether during that 
time a man had through crime, drunken- 
ness, or in other ways made himself 
undeserving of assistance. But who was 
to decide that point? He had known 
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men and women who, having started 
well in life with fine mental qualifications 
and high courage, and having struggled 
on for a long time, had at last been 
beaten down to low health and a degraded 
state by adversity and the hopelessness 
of their position. Yet they could be 
called neither drunken, criminal, nor 
undeserving. They must have no Bill 
which sat in judgment on those poor 
people. He would, therefore, discard all 
inquisitorial conditions as to whether a 
man had received poor relief, or had 
saved anything for himself, or had in 
various ways made himself undeserving 
of assistance. Large numbers, if not the 
majority, of working men and women 
were unable to make any provision for 
old age out of their scanty earnings. 
Very frequently the 10s. or 15s. a week 
earned by the labouring man did not 
represent more than 1d. per meal per day 
for his family. Men of that kind he had 
remonstrated with for saving a shilling a 
week, pointing out that the: money would 
be better expended on milk or boots, or 
something of that kind. A man might 
be doing the greatest harm by saving 
that shilling, because it might not be a 
superfluity, but a dire need. It was not 
always by scraping and cheeseparing 
possible to save a shilling, and the 
man who saved it was not always as 
much to be commended as the man who 
spent all his wages on necessaries for his 
children. There were large numbers of 
men who subscribed thousands and tens 
of thousands of pounds to clubs for aid in 
time of sickness or want of employment. 
For instance, there was the fund of the 
National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
into which hundreds of men had been 
paying for 13, 14, or 15 years in 
the hope of getting some assistance in 
sickness and in old age, and now were 
coolly told “there is nothing for them.” 
Were they to be told “ You have saved 
nothing for yourselves ? ” 
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Mr. BARTLEY said that was 
specially provided for under the 
scheme. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
was glad to hear it, but the case of the 
man with a family, earning 10s. or 15s. a 
week, to whom he had referred was not 
provided for under the Bill as he under- 
stood it. It had been urged by the hon. 
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Member for Mid Lincoln that a universal 
pension system would be destructive of 
thrift, and on the same ground it was said 
that the payments under the Bill should 
come out of local rates and not Imperial 
funds. He held, however, that this was 
not a local question at all, but one that 
affected every man of the well-to-do 
classes, and all right-thinking and reason- 
able people belonging to those classes would 
be willing to pay for it. How much more 
valuable would a rich or even moderately 
rich man’s possessions be to-morrow if he 
could feel that every man above 65 in this 
country was in reasonable comfort! H2 
would feel that he had an undoubted right 
to all his accumulated property—a thing 
about which, at present, there was some 
doubt. If he could feel in the winter 
time, or in times of special hardship, that 
all his fellow-men above a certain 
age were in reasonable comfort, 
how much sweeter would be his own 
eujoyments! That was the sentimental 
aspect of the question. As to the 
justice of it, the present condition of 
things, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition hal said at St. 
James’s Hall, was a blot upon our 
civilisation. If the funds were levied on 
the local rates, the burden would fall on 
a particular class ; but this wasa matter in 
which the rich should help the poor, and 
the rich district the poor one, and that 
could only be done by means of Imperial 
taxation. He had only one view of the 
ease to urge, and he thought it im- 
portant. He asked the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who were connected with the 
land, and capitalists and manufacturers 
who sat on the Ministerial side, to re- 
member the origin of the present state 
of things. They had a proletariat such 
as existed in no other country of the 
world, and that to a large extent was 
the cause of the state of things which 
had made the remedy they were now 
considering necessary. By the pro- 
cesses through which the land had 
passed during the last 200 years— 
processes which had been of great 
economic value to the nation — the 
labourers, whose case especially they 
were now considering, had been reduced 
to the condition of mere wage-receivers ; 
and although they could not go back on 
that which had been so beneficial to the 
nation as a whole, yet the facts consti- 
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tuted a claim upon the nation as a 
whole, which had benefited by changes 
that had at the same time in- 
flicted hardship upon a particular class. 
The labouring classes had been deprived 
of property left to them by pious donors 
in former times, and on all these grounds 
he urged the acceptance of the Bill on 
the general question of the public good. 

He hoped the Second Reading of the Bill 
would not be deferred until the Royal 
Commission had reported. That would 
mean the hanging-up of the question for 
another year. It was an urgent question, 
at any rate so far as the initial steps to 
be taken were concerned, and he hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. Member would 
carry the Bill to a Division. He (Mr. 
Collings) should vote with him with a 
better heart and with more pleasure than 
he thought he had ever felt in regard to 
any vote he had recorded in the House 
before. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tut LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : I think it 
is to be regretted that a Bill dealing with 
such great and important interests, and 
which has given rise to large expecta- 
tions in the country, should not have been 
postponed for a few weeks until the 
Report of the Royal Commission was 
before the House. The hon. Member for 
Islington admitted himself in the speech 
he made in seconding the Motion for the 
Second Reading of the Bill that it 
would have been far better if this 
Debate could have been postponed. He 
said, however, that he had trusted to the 
ballot, and that if he had not availed 
himself of his privilege the probability 
is that he would not have secured another 
opportunity of bringing the Bill on. I 
admit the force of his plea, but neverthe- 
less it has rendered our discussion some- 
what unfortunate and difficult by the 
knowledge that the matters in question 
are being investigated by the Royal 
Commission at the present moment. 
One of the first acts of the Government 
on coming into power was to appoint 
this Royal Commission. We felt that 
the subject was one well worthy of in- 
vestigation. Ihave great sympathy with 
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the demands made for some alleviation 
of the condition of the aged poor, and 
recognise fully what was said by the 
hon. Member for Gravesend in his very 
interesting speech. The Commission 
was appointed, has set to work and 
nearly completed its labours in as short 
a time as almost any Commission I have 
ever known, and I believe it will in the 
course of a few weeks present its Report 
to the House. It has had before it, I 
understand, different schemes for old age 
pensions. There is the scheme pro- 
pounded by Mr. Charles Booth, a scheme 
of a very philosophical character and 
wide-reaching nature. There is also the 
scheme which was founded by the hon, 
Member for Aberdeen, and which has 
been lately adopted by the right hon, 
Member for West Birmingham. It has 
also had before it the very scaeme which 
is now under discussion, and I believe I am 
right in saying that the whole merits and 
demerits of the measure, whatever they may 
be, were fully laid before the Commission 
in all their economic and financial as- 
pects. There are also other schemes 
which are well-known to hon. Members 
who, like the hon. Members opposite, 
have devoted a great deal of attention to 
this matter, and which are being con- 
sidered. As a result of this investigation 
we shall have when the Report comes 
out a full description of all the schemes, 
the possibilities of dealing with them, 
and the benefit likely to arise by their 
adoption. Under these circumstances, 
hon. Members must see that I have con- 
siderable difficulty in dealing with the 
question immediately before the House. 
I think the House will perceive that it is 
almost impossible that I, on behalf of the 
Government, should accept this scheme 
which the hon. and gallant Member has 
presented to us. Apart from the difficulty 
of the matter it would hardly be right 
that while a Royal Commission is sitting 
upon the subject we should adopt a 
scheme without having information put 
before us by this Report as to the details 
of the schemes which they have had under 
consideration. Without that informa- 
tion it is not to be expected that I should 
pronounce definitely in favour of any one 
scheme. The House will admit that 
there would be great difficulty in dealing 
with the financial and economic details 
of the Bill without having before us all 
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the facts laid before the Royal Com- 
mission, and all the financial considera- 
tions involved in the subject. What I 
venture to suggest to the House, and to 
the supporters of this Bill, is that they 
should be content with the discussion 
which has arisen to-day, and that they 
should adjourn further discussion on the 
Bill to a future day after the House has 
had an opportunity of reading and con- 
sidering the Report of the Commission. 
That I believe, on the whole, to be the 
wisest course to adopt. As Iam not in 
a position to affirm the principle of the 
scheme laid before the House now, I 
cannot ask the House to agree with it, 
nor, on the other hand, should I feel 
justified in asking the House to disagree 
with it. I think the best course is an 
adjournment of the matter. In saying 
this, however, I want to express thorough 
sympathy for the hon. Member for 
Gravesend, and with the hon. Member 
for Islington in the object they have in 
view. We know how much the hon. 
Member for Islington has done in the 
encouragement and promotion of thrift, 
and we can all sympathise with his 
object in propounding the scheme which 
is the outcome of his desire to contribute 
more to the welfare of the class for 
whom he has done so much. At the 
same time, I must say that it is easy to 
draw up plans for pension schemes ; 
it is fascinating work, and perhaps 
many of us have attempted it; 
but it is difficult to draw up a 
scheme which will nct be open to finan- 
cial and other objections. Anybody 
who has taken the pains to make 
an examination of the scheme embodied 
in the Bill will know that there are many 
very great difficulties connected with it. 
The Bill before us provides that there 
are to be three classes of persons entitled 
to pensions. In the first place, the pro- 
posal is that al] persons over the age of 
65, who have committed no crime within 
15 years of that age, and who have not 
been convicted of drunkenness within 10 
years—that is to say, all persons who are 
unable to earn wages, and who declare 
themselves to be in need of a pension— 
are to be entitled, on reaching the age of 
65, to a pension of 7s. a week. 

*Mr. BARTLEY : Entitled to a pen- 
sion : not necessarily « pension of 7s. per 
week, 
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Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : A pension 
of 7s, per week, I take it. 


Mr. BARTLEY : A pension not ex- 
ceeding 7s. per week, 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: At all 
events, I understand they have a right to 
a pension—that is a vital portion of the 
Bill. 


Mr. BARTLEY : Thisapplies equally 
to the other pensions named in the Bill. 


*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The hon, 
Member for North Islington considers 
that these conditions offer a strong in- 
ducement to the practice of thrift up to 
the age of 65. Now, I would venture to 
point out one effect of that provision. A 
single man who during the whole of his 
working life has regularly spent his 
wages without saving anything, but who 
has never had occasion to apply for poor 
relief, is entitled at 65 years of age to a 
pension of 7s. a week. On the other 
hand, a man with a large family, and 
with the heavy burden arising therefrom, 
and perhaps earning only low wages, if 
in the course of his life, up to 65 years 
of age, he once applies for relief either 
for himself or his children he will not be 
entitled to the pension. 


Mr. BARTLEY : Not of that class. 
*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Now, I ask, 


can that distinction be justified ? Now, 
take the case of a widow with children, 
who, after a hard-working life, may have 
upon one occasion to apply for relief. Is 
that to disqualify her absolutely for the 
receipt of the pension of 7s. a week, 
when a man who has been receiving £2 
or £3 a week, out of which he has saved 
nothing, would be entitled to a pension 
of 7s. a week ? I venture to think that 
comparisons of that kind would become 
so odious that the position could not be 
maintained. Let me quote another case. 
It is a condition provided in the Bill that 
a person convicted of drunkenness within 
10 years before reaching the age of 65 
shall not be qualified for the pension. Under 
this part of the Bill it would be possible 
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for a man who has spent a large amount 
of his wages on drink, but who happens 
never to have fallen into the hands of 
the police, to get his pension at the age 
of 65 ; but, on the other hand, a prudent 
man, ordinarily sober, and who for the 
most part of his life has lived a regular 
life and spent very little in drink—if, 
upon one occasion, he should get drunk, 
and fall into the hands of the police and 
be convicted, he absolutely loses all his 
qualifications for pension. Again I say 
that distinctions of that kind cannot be 
maintained. Again, I observe that all 
applicants under the Bill as it stands 
must say that they are unable to earn 
wages, and are in need. It is possible 
that a man may be in need at 65, and 
afterwards become possessed of means or 
be assisted by relatives ; but under the 
Bill he would still be qualified for a 
pension of 7s. a week. I do not find 
in the Bill any provision to meet the 
case of persons who, having obtained 
pensions, ought, for some reason or 
another, be called upon to give them up 
afterwards. That appears to me to 
be a matter which cannot altogether 
be excluded from any pension scheme. 
Then there is the question of what con- 
stitutes residence—the residence that en- 
titles a man to his pension. There are 
no provisions in the Bill as to domicile, 
and as the Bill stands, persons coming to 
England from the Colonies or from 
foreign countries, or Jews who may come 
to England from Russia, would be en- 
titled to « pension. Then there are no 
provisions to secure uniformity in the 
decisions of the Local Authorities nor 
fixing the length of residence which 
should give a local claim. I come to the 
argument as to the promotion cf thrift, 
which I know to be an object that 
the promoters of this Bill have 
deeply at heart. Will it promote 
thrift, or encourage a man not to spend 
his wages, if he knows that at 65 he will 
have a pension of a certain amount 
reducible by the income to be derived 
from what he has saved? Will not that 
condition stimulate a man to get rid of 
what he has saved as he approaches the 
age of 65? Again, the Bill appears to 
contemplate persons receiving the same 
amount of pension in every part of the 
country irrespective of the varying con- 
ditions of life in different parts. A 
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pension of 7s.a week to a man anda 
similar pension to his wife would in 
some parts of the country be a con- 
siderable endowment. There are parts of 
the Highlands and the western coast of 
Ireland where 14s. a week is far in 
advance of the average earnings. On 
the other hand, in some of the great 
towns, and especially in London, 14s. a 
week would not do more than support 
life. That a person who has received 
Poor Law relief should not be entitled to 
a pension on reaching the age of 65 
unless he has laid by something is an 
encouragement to thrift. But there is 
also a provision that, instead of laying 
by something week by week, a sum of 
£10 paid at any time to the Local 
Authority should entitle to a pension of 
3s. 6d. a week at the age of 55. That 
is equivalent to about £9 a year, and on 
those interesting terms people may be 
found to pay the necessary £10 for the 
applicant. It is in connection with the 
question of finance that I feel the 
greatest difficulty about the Bill. The 
bon. Member for Islington, who went 
into this part of the case, appears to 
think that the number of persons who 
would obtain pensions under the Bill 
would be the same as the number over 
65 years of age now receiving Poor Law 
relief. That would be in England and 
Wales about 240,000. But I cannot 
accept that view of the case. A large 
number of persons who have never re- 
ceived Poor Law relief would be entitled 
to pensions on the larger scale (7s. a 
week), and that number it is impossible to 
predict. The Bill applies to England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland ; and the number of per- 
sons above 65 in the United Kingdom is 
1,800,000. Of that number, adopting 
the calculation of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham, two-thirds belong 
to the wage-earning class. Of those, one- 
half have at some time received Poor Law 
relief, and therefore the remaining portion 
are mainly composed of those entitled to 
claim pensions at 7s. a week. A con- 
siderable number of people also will be 
entitled to pensions on the reduced scale, 
and according to my calculation the total 
charge which would aecrue to the Local 
Authorities. would be something like 
£14,000,000 a year, £11,000,000 being 
the cost of the first-class, and £3,000,000 
the cost of the second and third class of 
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pensions. I shall, however, be glad to 
have the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission bearing upon these figures. 
It is impossible to expect the Local 
Authorities to bear such a burden, know- 
ing what the feeling of the country is 
with regard to rates. The charge, there- 
fore, would have to be incurred in the 
name of the Imperial Exchequer. Fur- 
ther, the scheme would require a very 
large staff of officials for its administra- 
tion. The County Councils and Town 
Councils at present have no machinery 
for investigating into the antecedents of 
applicants for pensions. It would be an 
almost impossible duty for the London 
County Council to inquire into the case 
of every person in London over 65 years 
of age. I make these criticisms in 
no hostile spirit, but to show the 
difficulties which must be inherent in 
any such scheme, and to suggest that 
the subject requires the most careful 
consideration before determining which 
scheme is the best. I have every sympathy 
with the hon. Member’s object, which is 
to alleviate the condition of the aged 
poor; but the present scheme is so full 
of difficulties that I cannot ask the 
House to accept it. I would suggest 
that the best course to adopt is to adjourn 
the discussion until after the Royal Com- 
mission has reported. If after that it 
appears that the Report is favourable to 
this particular scheme, on behalf of the 
Government I will promise to give 
sy for the further consideration of the 
ill. 


Coroner DAMPIER PALMER: 
Will the Government give us a day 
after the Report of the Commission 
for the further consideration of this 
Bill ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I said that, 
if the Royal Commission reported in 
favour of this scheme, then I would 
undertake, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that time should be given for the 
further consideration of the measure. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I am myself a member of the 
Royal Commission to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred, and upon 
whose shoulders he is inclined to place 
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the responsibility of the inconclusive 
termination of this Debate. Now, on 
general grounds, I think that an incon- 
clusive termination of this Debate would 
be a matter very greatly to be regretted. 
We are dealing with a subject which, I 
believe, creates in men’s minds a popular 
interest, in a subject which is quite ripe 
for further legislation, and in regard to 
which, at any rate, I think it would be a 
great advantage not only to the public 
at large, but also to the hon. Members of 
the Royal Commission, that some indi- 
cation, at any rate, of the feeling of this 
House should be given. Everyone must 
share the feelings of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it would have been convenient 
if we had received the Report of the 
Royal Commission before this discussion 
came on. But my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Gravesend (Colonel 
Palmer) has obtained an opportunity 
which comes very rarely to private 
Members, and I do not think, ander 
those circumstances, that he is to be 
blamed for having taken this oppor- 
tunity for introducing the subject to 
the consideration and careful attention 
of the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman suggests that, in the event of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman con- 
senting to the adjournment of the pre- 
sent Debate, he would, on behalf of the 
Government, offer him another day if 
the Royal Commission reported in favour 
of this precise proposal. The right 
hon. Gentleman has told the House that 
the Royal Commission has had before it 
an immense number of schemes, some of 
which he has entirely omitted to mention, 
and others of which he has, in my 
opinion, inaccurately described, but as to 
which it would be impossible for me to 
say much to-day because, as a member 
of the Commission, my tongue is tied. 
It is quite true that the Commission has 
had before them an immense number of 
schemes, and if I consider merely the 
ordinary law of chance, I should say the 
chances are about ten to one against the 
Commission accepting iu its entirety any 
one of those scheme. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, the promise 
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us is one which my hon. and gallant’ 


Friend will, I suspect, consider to be of 
but very slight value. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells the House that he is 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 
and that he is personally friendly to the 
object of the Bill ; but then he proceeds 
to lay down an elaborate series of criti- 
cisms, which, if they are accepted, I do 
not hesitate to say, are not only absolutely 
fatal to this particular Bill, but abso- 
lutely fatal to any other proposal which 
can by any possibility hereafter be made 
either by the Royal Commission or any- 
body else, Because what are his argu- 
ments? They can be easily reduced to 
two. In the first place, he says that 
any scheme for providing old age pen- 
sions will be expensive, which is ad- 
mitted. In the second place, he believes 
that any scheme for providing pensions 
will raise a number of avomalies. The 
right hon. Gentleman has dealt with a 
great number of anomalies which he finds 
in this Bill. Sir, we do not deny that, 
but I say it is absolutely necessary. It is 
impossible that the State or any Local 
Authority can so deal with all the 
various conditions of the life of the 
poor as to measure out an equitable con- 
cession exactly equal in every case. The 
whole. idea of a pension is that, at all 
events, it is not to go above a certain 
income, or below a certain condition. 
Then it will be at once said that all 
above or below that line are unjustly 
treated, and it would be most illogical 
to deny the truth of the statement. What 
is the casenow? Is it possible to find 
@ greater anomaly than the present 
anomaly, which treats the industrious 
poor exactly in the same fashion as it 
treats the poor who are utterly and 
entirely undeserving, which measures 
out tothe man whose whole sensibilities 
are at stake exactly the same treatment 
of the common workhouse as to the man 
who had been an idler and a ruffian 
pretty nearly the whole course of his 
existence ? There is an anomaly, indeed ! 
and I defy anyone to find any worse 
anomaly in connection with any scheme 
for old age pensions. It is perfectly 
absurd for the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
to say he and his Government are 
friendly to old age pensions, when his 
whole argument cuts at the root of the 
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thing itself. The right bon. Gentleman 
dealt with the schemes which are before 
the Royal Commission. The present 
scheme is one of them, and, therefore, I 
cannot enter upon it. But, curiously 
enough, the right hon. Gentleman 
did not deal with another scheme, 
which has not been brought _be- 
fore the Royal Commission, and 
with which, therefore, I am _ per- 
fectly free to deal. Why has not that 
scheme been brought before the Royal 
Commission? It would have come 
before us well recommended. It was 
brought before the House in the Session 
before last, when there was a great deal 
of discussion about the scheme of old age 
pensions which had become connected 
with my name. It was brought in as a 
competitive and opposing scheme to mine, 
and the Bill in which it was introduced 
to the House bore upon its back a great 
number of influential names. It bore the 
name of the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board (Sir W. 
Foster). Surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whilst speaking about 
anomalies of schemes, might have paid a 
little attention to the scheme which owed 
its origin entirely to the Parliamentary 
Secretary of his own Department—a 
scheme which was brought in when it 
served an election purpose, which was 
dropped when the hon. Gentleman got 
Offce, and which neither the hon. Gen- 
tleman, nor any of his Friends, has taken 
the trouble to bring before the Royal 
Commission. If you want anomalies, 
here is a scheme which is not only full 
of them, but which will be more expen- 
sive than the one which the President of 
the Local Government Board has just 
criticised. Here is a scheme which pro- 
vides a pension for everybody with the 
exception of persons—and here come in 
the anomalies to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred—who have ever been 
convicted of drunkenness. The Mover 
of the present Bill only proposes that 4 
person shall be excluded from the benefits 
of the scheme if he should have been con- 
victed of drunkenness within 10 years, but 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board proposes to exclude 
a man if he has been convicted of 
drunkenness in his early youth. There 
isan anomaly. It may be that that is 
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the reason why the Bill was not intro- 
duced to the consideration cf the 
Royal Commission. Almost every single 
anomaly to which the President of the 
Local Government Board has referred 
can be found in the Bill of his colleague, 
and I venture to say that that Bill 
cannot be carried into effect without an 
expenditure of £15,000,000 a year. It 
is perfect nonsense for those who are 
professed friends of old age pensions to 
meet the Bill before the House with 
petty criticisms of details. If the House 
is to deal with the subject in that way 
we shall never see old age pensions at 
all. The House is now considering the 
Second Reading of this Bill. It is 
not customary to reject a Bill at this 
stage because details are objected to. 
The House is not now dealing with 
details, but with principle; and this is 
the first time the House of Commons 
has ever been enabled to deal with the 
principle embodied in this Bill, and to 
say “Aye” or “No” should a pre- 
ference and advantage be in the future 
given to those of the aged poor who 
can show behind them an industrious 
and fairly thrifty and honourable life 
over the wastrel who now has pre- 
cisely the same treatment as they have. 
This is the principle which we are 
called upon to affirm. Does the Go- 
vernment accept the principle? Did 
they accept it at the time they ap- 
pointed the Royal Commission? If so, 
I wish they had shown it in the Refer- 
ence to that Commission, because then 
the Commission would have been a very 
different one—certainly the Report must 
have been, by the necessities of the case, 
a different Report. But the whole 
question was referred to the Com- 
mission, and we shall have to say, 
in the first instance, whether any 
scheme at all is desirable. There is 
all the difference in the world between 
appointing a Commission to inquire into 
@ question generally and between a Com- 
mission appointed to carry out a pre- 
viously settled principle. It is important 
to know whether there has been any 
change in public opinion recently on this 
question. If we knew that, it might 
materially assist our future deliberations. 
My opinion is, that no scheme that has 
been suggested—I speak of those which 
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fore the Royal Commission was appointed 
—can be considered as a complete and 
adequate settlement of the question. 
The scheme of Mr. Charles Booth is no 
doubt a complete scheme, because it pro- 
vides that everybody shall have a pension 
of 5s. after 65, but he readily admits that 
the State must find £27,000,000 a year. 
There is a good deal to be said for it, 
because it is, after all, largely a question 
of the transfer of taxation; but, as 
practical men, are we prepared to waste 
our time in considering a scheme of that 
magnitude, and would any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer undertake to make such 
an enormous addition to the taxation of 
the country even for so good an object ? If 
that be granted, it follows that anything 
we do must be done gradually, experi- 
mentally, and step by step. It is not 
enough to bring forward petty criticisms 
and objections ; to say that a scheme is 
not complete and does not meet every 
conceivable case. We must be content 
to do as we did with the education ques- 
tion, to start gradually, and go on as ex- 
perience justifies further progress. I look 
upon the education question as our great 
example in this matter. We began with 
a grant of £25,000. There were those 
who advocated that grant who knew well 
that so great would be the usefulness and 
popularity of the system that the country 
would willingly expend even the 
£9,000,000 a year to which it has now 
grown. But any man who had proposed 
to take £9,000,000 for education 
when that first grant was made would 
have been a madman, for the scheme 
would have been laughed out of court, 
and no good would have come from pro- 
posing it. I look forward to the time 
when some Minister will be found bold 
enough to propose to lay aside experi- 
mentally what may be considered a 
reasonable sum towards the commence- 
ment of a system of old age pensions, 
and if that is satisfactory I am not dis- 
posed to place any limit on its ultimate 
development. Without pronouncing any 
opinion as to the details of this Bill, I 
may say that I am, and I was before 
I was appointed a member of the 
Commission, in favour of the principle 
of old age pensions, and I am glad 
to have an opportunity of saying so 
on this Bill. There is only one offer, 
it seems to me, which can be made by the 
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Government which ought to prevent the 
hon. Member who brought in this Bill 
from carrying it to a Division, and that 
is that they will give another day for the 
discussion of the whole question, or, if 
you like, for the discussion of this Bill, 
without making any conditions as to 
what the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion may be. But the actual offer 
which bas been made is absolutely 
illusory, and the only result, if my hon. 
and gallant Friend accepts it, would be 
that the matter will be shelved for the 
rest of the Session, and the House will 
not have an opportunity of expressing 
its opinion on this most important 
question. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I think it desirable that the House 
should understand what the Government 
are doing in this matter. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) has said 
justly that it would be premature for the 
House to come to a decision upon this 
Bill or any other Bills of the same 
character until it has the advantage of 
the instruction to be derived from the 
Report of the Royal Commission. I 
think that is a proposition which will 
meet with general acceptance. But the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) has complained of the condition we 
affix. We do not wish to impose any 
strict limitation. We are satisfied 
that after the Report of that 
Commission there ought to be a 
discussion on the principle of old age 
pensions generally, or on this particular 
Bill as embodying that principle. The 
Government would have no objection to 
that. Nobody doubts whatever that the 
object is a desirable one, and the only 
question is, what are the methods by 
which it would be possible to carry it 
into effect ? I imagine that that describes 
the feeling of everybody on both sides of 
the House, and therefore I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that on a question of this 
vast consequence the Government would 
feel it their duty, after the Report of the 
Commission, to give an opportunity for 
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the discussion of the principles appli- 
cable either in some other form or in the 
form of this particular Bill. I am quite 
sure the House will feel it would be pre- 
mature to-day to determine on this Bill. 
I can imagine great objections to be 
raised on the part of those who object 
to charging the cost of such a scheme on 
the rates. I entirely sympathise with 
the observations of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) as to the feelings with which a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would con- 
template a demand for £27,000,000, and 
I conceive that there are gentlemen 
opposite who would not be more favour- 
able to placing such a charge on the 
Exchequer. But there are other matters 
which emiuvently deserve to be con- 
sidered, and I would venture to suggest 
to the House that, with the promise on 
the part of the Government that there 
shall be an opportunity of discussing this 
matter on a future date, it should not 
come this evening to what would bea 
premature conclusion as to a particular 
Bill or a particular method. 


Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the advice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was no doubt very 
practical, and was, on the whole, advice 
which a great many Members would no 
doubt be very glad to follow. He (Mr. 
Long) would, however, point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Palmer), 
who had brought this Bill forward in 
a manner which had commended _it- 
self so thoroughly to all who 
had heard him, was in a rather diffi- 
cult position. His hon. and gallant 
Friend bad been able to introduce his 
Bitl at a very early period of the Session, 
and it had been received with almost 
universal commendation. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had now somewhat 
altered tle position, because up to a few 
minutes ago it was only by the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre) that any criticism of any- 
thing like a serious character had been 
directed against the Bill. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer now said that the 
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Government would pledge themselves to 
give another day for the discussion of 
the question. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) had suggested that a 
day might be given either for the dis- 
cussion of the question as a whole, or for 
the further discussion of this Bill. That, 
no doubt, would meet the view of the 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) and of all those who were generally 
interested in the question, but it could 
hardly be expected that it would meet 
the views of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
who was entitled to reap the fruits of the 
labours of himself and those with whom 
he acted, and who was also entitled to 
benefit by the fortunate position which he 
had acquired by the ballot. If the 
Debate were adjourned for an indefinite 
period without a distinet promise that 
when an additional day was given it 
would be devoted to the discussion of the 
Bill, it would be possible for the Govern- 
ment or for one of their supporters to 
bring forward a Motion in another form, 
and the Bill would be in  conse- 
quence absolutely and completely ex- 
eluded from any further consideration. 
It was perfectly true that gentlemen 
in all quarters of the House would 
find objections to the special proposals of 
his hon. and gallant Friend ; but it was 
to be remembered that his hon. and 
gallant Friend, in the excellent speech he 
made in moving the Second Reading, 
told the House that he did not bind him- 
self to the exact provisions and condi- 
tions of the measure. On the contrary, 
he placed the Bill in the hands of the 
House, and in the most temperate terms 
invited full discussion of its provisions, 
and he plainly indicated that if the House 
would accept the Second Reading he 
would be willing to deal with its future 
stages in the most generous spirit, ouly 
providing that any alterations that were 
introduced should provide for the 
establishment of old age pensions on a 
sound and economical principle. He 
(Mr. Long) was extremely anxious to 
meet the views of the Government, 
whose difficulty he fully appreciated, 
but, at the same time, he thought they 
must appreciate the difficulty in which 
his hon, and gallant Friend found him- 
self. His hon. and gallant Friend now 
had the opportunity of asking the House 
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to affirm the principle that pensions 
should be granted under certain condi- 
tions. There was nothing to prevent 
amendments being introduced into the 
Bill which would alter its details re- 
specting the source from which pensions 
were to be provided. Unless the Second 
Reading were postponed by a Motion for 
Adjournment there was little doubt that 
the House would give a_ practically 
unanimous assent to the principle of the 
measure. Under these circumstances, 
he did not think his hon. and gallant 
Friend would be justified in assenting to 
the postponement of the question now 
that he had the opportunity of asking 
the House to say aye or nay upon 
the question of the Second Reading. 
Something was said about the attitude 
taken on this question by candidates for 
Parliament in the country, and he was 
bound to say that, from his experience of 
elections, that from whatever political 
Party candidates might be drawn, their 
views on this particular question varied 
only in the degree that they were favour- 
able to those who received these pen- 
sions. There was no doubt whatever 
that since the question had been brought 
to its present position by the labours of 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), who took 
it up long before it was popular, Parlia- 
mentary candidates invariably introduced 
into their speeches and addresses old 
age peusions, anl told the working 
classes that it was the one thing they 
would endeavour to secure. The labour- 
ing poor had become very impatient ; 
and they did not understand the Parlia- 
mentary etiquette which compelled the 
question to be shelved because a Royal 
Commission was sitting. If when the 
question was brought before the House 
it was postponed with the consent of his 
hon. Friend, his hon. Friend would be 
blamed. He was far from binding him- 
self to all the details of the Bill. It 
would be easy to improve it by altera- 
tion and elimination. But were hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, when in opposition, 
restrained from pressing Bills and forcing 
them to Divisions by the fact that they 
were immature and unfit for acceptance ? 
How often was the late Conservative 
Government attacked because they could 
not accept a Bill which was unripe for 
consideration or improperly drawn ! Hon. 
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Members then argued, “ This is a splendid 
principle; affirm that; and then, if you 
like, alter every word of the Bill.” 
The present Bill was the result of the 
most careful consideration, as was shown 
by the speech of the hon. Member for 
North Islington (Mr. Bartley), who had 
devoted his life to the subject. Much 
was fit for acceptance, and as ‘to the 
authority to administer the provision, 
and the incidence of the cost, these 
questions could be settled at asubsequent 
stage. Because those details were ob- 
jectionable in the Bill as it stood it was 
not necessary that its consideration 
should be indefinitely postponed. If the 
Report of the Commission would be in 
the hands of Members within a month, 
he should, but with great reluctance, 
advise the postponement of the Bill. 
But if the Bill were now postponed with- 
out any conditions, it would undoubtedly 
be lost for the present Session—pro- 
bably for next Session, and in all proba- 
bility until some other private Member 
was able to obtain the same good for- 
tune his hon. Friend had got to-day. 
That being the case, would his hon. 
Friend be justified in assenting to an 
adjournment unless it was clearly ex- 
plained that adjournment was to be sub- 
ject to a limited time ; that it was to be 
in the hope that the Royal Commission 
might present its Report within that 
period of time, and subject to the con- 
dition that the Government should give 
a day to the adjourned Debate on 
the Bill of his hon. and gallant Friend ? 
That would not throw any diffi- 
culty in the way of discussing 
the Report, which could be discussed 
on the adjourned Debate of the Second 
Reading of the Bill. The Report could 
be presented either for or against the 
Bill, and if the Report supported the 
principle of the Bill so much the better 
for his hon. Friend. He did not wish to 
add to the difficulties of the Government 
in dealing with this question ; he did not 
want to suggest they were not abso- 
lutely sincere in the statement they had 
made to-day ; but he could not forget 
that when they were in Office hon. Mem- 
bers who were now sitting opposite 
seemed to revel in pressing Motions of 
this character to a Division at improper 
times ; and since then hon. Members op- 
posite had not forgotten to remind the 
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country that those Divisions and Debates 
had taken place. Therefore he thought 
they were entitled, if they thought fit, to 
press on the Government that they should 
show their sincerity by giving a vote to. 
day. They did not wish to make any 
suggestion of the kind : all they said was, 
that they had got—through their own 
energy and not that of the Government, 
through the good fortune that had over- 
taken one of their own Members, and 
not one of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment—they had got a position enabling 
the Bill to be in an important position 
to-day ; and if it was to be adjourned, it 
could ouly be on the understanding that 
the Government would afford an oppor- 
tunity for reconsideration within a reason- 
able time, and that it should be for the 
consideration of the Bill and not merely 
the Report of the Commitzee. If the 
Government made it clear that was their 
object, he would be inclined to advise 
his hon. and gallant Friend to accept the 
offer; and, if not, his hon. and gallant 
Friend should ask that the decision of 
the House should be taken. 


Str W. HARCOURT: By the in- 
dulgence of the House I may say one word 
in regard to what the hon. Member for 
the West Derby Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. Long) asks for. What the hon. 
Gentleman is pressing for is precisely the 
thing that the President of the Local 
Government Board has offered. [Cries 
of “No!"] I understand that the day 
to be given shall be given to the discussion 
of this particular Bill. The hon. Member 
fears that he and his hon. Friends might 
be deprived of the patent right in this 
Bill. We have no objection to that pro- 
posal. I understood that the general 
discussion of the subject was in deference 
to the opinions of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain). If it is desired that the discussion 
should be confined to this particular Bill, 
I have no objection. But this is far too 
grave a question to make it simply the 
subject of a complimentary Second Read- 
ing. I cannot agree that the question of 
who is to pay is a secondary question. 
But if it is desired that the day which the 
Government are prepared to give should 
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be given to this particular Bill, we have 
no objection at all. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he could not help expressing his regret at 
the tone that had been adopted by the hon. 
Member for the West Derby Division. It 
was most amusing to find hon. Gentlemen 
opposite claiming a monopoly of interest 
in this question, which he was the first to 
press upon the attention of Parliament. 
But he should be perfectly willing to give 
them credit for all possible patent righ ts 
if only they would do what he thought 
they were now willing to do—namely, the 
work that was required tobedone. Hehad 
read the Bill carefully, but he could not 
discover what its principle was. If its 
principle was that the workhouse was not 
a fit place for the hard-working man 
to eud his days, that principle could not 
be separated from the details of its appli- 
cation. After the challenge which had 
been thrown out, he must express his 
opinion of the Bill. While he agreed 
with its object, and toa large extent with 
the lines on which it was drawn, he 
believed that it was so badly -conceived and 
ill-drafted that it would be perfectly idle 
to consider it in Committee. There was 
no reason why the House should not 
have an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon the subject of old age 
pensions at the proper time. He thought 
that the offer of the Government entirely 
met the case, because when hon. Members 
read the Report of the Commission which 
had sat to consider the subject,they would 
find that the discussion of that day had 
merely touched the fringe of the subject. 
The Bill now under consideration would 
enormously increase the burden upon the 
ratepayers, and, iu his opinion, when the 
Report of the Commission was before 
them the House would find some other 
means whereby the object of the present 
measure might be accomplished at far 
less cost. He therefore begged to move 
the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Hunter.) 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, he wished to point out one incon- 
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venience that would result if the Motion 
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for the Adjournment were carried. The 
object of the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the Debate was that the subject 
should be more fully discussed after 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
had been presented. But, unless the 
House accepted the proposal to read the 
Bill a second time upon that occasion, 
they would be deprived of the views of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), and 
others who had spoken on this Bill on 
the subject of old age pensions. If, 
however, the House were to accept the 
Second Reading now, there would be 
no restriction upon hon. Gentlemen. If 
the suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were adopted, everyone who 
had spoken to-day would be excluded. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : It is not my 
suggestion. 

Sir H. JAMES said, the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman was that the 
question should be adjourned until the 
Report of the Royal Commission was 
presented. If that was not the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, then he 
must be asking them to reject the Bill. 
The position of the right hon. Gentleman 
was either to take the Second Reading or 
reject it. He was not going into detail, 
but merely wanted to point out that if 
the adjournment took place it would be 
impossible for them to discuss the matter. 


CotoneL DAMPIER PALMER said, 
that those who supported the measure 
having the opportunity of taking the 
opinion of the House upon the subject of 
old age pensions were not going to relin- 
quish it. With regard to the offer of 
the Government to give a day for the 
resumption of the discussion on the sub- 


ject after the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission had been presented, they had no 
idea when that Report would be laid 
before the House. In his view, the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the Debate 
was a dilatory one. The question had 


been thoroughly discussed at the last 
General Election, and every hon. Mem- 
ber was pledged to do his best to pro- 
They 


mote some such measure as this. 
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had better divide upon the question of 
the Adjournment at once, so that they 
might, before half-past 5 o’clock, have 
an opportunity of dividing on the Main 
Question. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland’ 
Wansbeck) said, he wished to take this 
opportunity of appealing to his friends, 
and those with whom he had any influ- 
ence, to reject the Second Reading of the 
Bill. They had had the wonderful spec- 
tacle in the Debate this afternoon 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Debate is now confined to reasons for or 
against the Adjournment. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) could not quite agree with the hon. 
Member who had said this was an oppor- 
tunity of deciding on the question of 
old age pensions, because the question 
was what pensions, and how they were 
to be given? On the Adjournment he 
wished it to be clearly understood that 
those who might vote for the Adjourn- 
ment of this Bill were in no sense what- 
ever to be classed as persons opposed to 
old age pensions. 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, that on the 
Question of the Adjournment he should 
like to give a strong reason against it. 
He had had charge of this Bill for four 
years, having drafted it four years ago, 
and having valloted every year to bring 
it ov, and since then they had had a 
General Election, when almost every- 
one had announced bis intention to 
support some sort of old age pension 
scheme. If they waited now they 
might not get another chance for 
many years, because it was clear to 
those who understood the Rules of the 
House that an Adjournment could come 
to nothing. Supposing the Report of 
the Royal Commission was issued in a 
month, it would take another month to 
consider it, so that they would really lose 
all the benefit they had got out of their 
position to-day ; therefore they must vote 
on the question. Though it was a vote 
on the Adjournment, it amounted to a 
vote upon the principle of the Bill. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, that when the House was unani- 
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mously agreed with regard to the prin- 
ciple of a measure, the usual course 
was to read the Bill a second time, and to 
discuss its details on its subsequent 
stages. The House was asked to wait 
for a Report which might never be pre- 
sented. It was all nonsense for hon, 
Members to pretend that the vote upon 
the Question of the Adjournment of the 
Debate was not a vote upon the principle 
of the Bill. He hoped the Motion for 
Adjournment would be resisted. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
appealed to the Government to allow the 
House to come to a decision upon the 
principle instead of taking a fruitless 
Division upon the Question of the Ad- 
journment of the Debate. .The Motion 
for the Adjournment of the Debate had 
been made simply and solely with the 
view of shelving the whole question. 
The consideration of the principle of the 
Bill would be greatly facilitated by the 
measure being read a second time now, 
because it could then be referred to 
Select Committee, who would consider 
it in connection with the Report of the 
Royal Commission when it was pre- 
sented, 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, he should like to make 
one remark of a practically historical 
character as to the reasons that would 
lead the Government to vote for an Ad- 
journment now. It would be in the 
memory of most hon. Members that his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board made an offer 
as to the Adjournment of the Debate 
which was thought somewhat too limited. 
The Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) then followed, and in- 
dicated that he would take it as a satis- 
factory arrangement if the Government 
agreed to an Adjournment of this ques- 
tion at the present time, provided they 
would offer a day either for the discus- 
sion of the whole question or the discus- 
sion of this Bill after the Report of the 
Royal Commission was presented. He 
hoped he was not incorrect in making 
that statement. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man, who was the most important Mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission which was 
dealing with this question, and who was 
so well known throughout the country 
in connection with the subject of old age 
pensions, suggested that a day should be 
given by the Government for the resump- 
tion of the discussion after the Report 
of the Commission was presented. That 
suggestion was accepted, and they were 
going to act upon that agreement. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 205 ; 
Noes 136.—(Division List, No. 13.) 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


PATENT AGENTS BILL.—(No. 18.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
the object of which, he explained, was 
to amend the law respecting the regis- 
tration of patent agents and to provide 
for the appointment of a Council, elected 
by the whole body of registered patent 
agents, to make bye-laws for them, keep 
the Register, and receive the registration 
fees. A similar Act, which was passed 
in 1888, ordered that no persons should 
describe themselves as patent agents 
without being registered, but he was 
given to understand that that Act had been 
evaded by gentlemen who had not described 
themselves as patent agents but who had 
acted as such, and he understood a deci- 
sion }24 been obtained that they were 
entitled t6 do so. At present, under the 
Act of 1888, tue Register was kept by 
the Institute of Patert Agents, who were 
a very respectable body of. gentlemen, 
high up in their professional calling, but 
they were only 60, and there were 241 
patent agents, so they could not represent 
the whole body. It was proposed that 
the Council should be elected by the 
whole body of patent agents, and that 
the Council should receive the fees which 
should be for the profit of all patent agents 
and not, as at present, for the small body 
belonging to the Institute. That Insti- 
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tute had received a Royal Charter and 
had made bye-laws which, however, had 
not obtained the assent of the Privy 
Council, and were, therefore, practically 
nugatory. The new Council would ob- 
tain power subject to proper assent being 
given to them to make bye-laws. He 
understood the hon. Member for Mon- 
mouthshire had brought in another Patent 
Agents Bill, and he should be happy to 
assent to that being referred to the same 


.| Select Committee as this Bill. He under- 


stood the President of the Board of 
Trade would offer no objection to the 
Second Reading of this Bill provided it 
was referred to a Select Committee, and 
for his part he should be happy to con- 
sent to such reference. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a sevond 
time.”—(Mr. Alban Gibbs.) 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. A. J. Munpe.ta, 
Sheffield, Brightside) said, he should not 
object to the Second Reading of this Bill 
provided the hon. Gentleman fulfilled the 
engagement he had just entered into with 
the House that this Bill, and the one 
about to be submitted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monmouthshire were both sent to 
the same Select Committee for the pur- 
pose of investigation. He could not 
accept this Bill as it stood, but he did 
not want to enter into any criticism upon 
it, because he thought the whole question 
must be thoroughly investigated by the 
Committee upstairs. No doubt under the 
Act of 1888 Rules and bye-laws were 
laid down, which had proved a source of 
embarrassment and litigation, and it was 
desirable that the whole question should 
be thoroughly investigated. He should 
assent to the Second Reading on the 
understanding that this and the other 
Bill were then referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


*Sir J. LENG (Dundee) said, if it had 
not been for the very late period of the 
Sitting at which the hon. Member had 
had an opportunity of introducing this 
Bill he should certainly have complained 
of the inadequacy of his statement 
respecting it, and he should, under other 
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circumstances, also have opposed the 


Second Reading. It seemed to him 
that there were points in it seriously 
objectionable to two important classes— 
namely, the poor inventors, and those 
who had been practising as patent agents, 
and whose interests were seriously 
affected by the Bill. However, he 
agreed with the President of the Board 
of Trade that these matters could be 
more thoroughly discussed and decided 
in Committee, and on the understanding 
that had been entered into he should 
not oppose the Bill, but should take an 
opportunity of raising his objections in 
Committee. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, that anyone who had a personal 
acquaintance with this matter would be 
of opinion that some legislation was 
necessary. The Rules made under the Act 
of 1888 worked very well to a certain 
extent, but it was found necessary that 
there should be some means of charging 
fees, and at present it was doubtful whe- 
ther these fees could be legally charged, 
He must say it was impossible for any- 
body to assent to the Second Reading of 
this Bill without a clear understanding 
that the whole matter should be con- 
sidered by a Select Committee, unfettered 
by any expression of opinion with 
respect to the status of the existing 
patent agents and the Institute of Patent 
Agents, who had done most useful work. 
It required very careful consideration 
whether any second body should be 
owed to be set up, and whether the 
“per course would not be to modify the 
Pe cuations which at present affected the 

5. "9 of Patent Agents so that justice 
Institute one to all parties. He should 
might be @norted the Bill but for the 
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Committee with an absolutely trev‘ uaua, 
so that the Committee might do what 
they considered the best in the circum- 
stances. 


Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.) said, he accepted the offer of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite with regard to 
referring his (Mr. Warmington’s) Bill, 
together with that of the hon, Gentle- 

Sir J. Leng 
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man, to a Select Committee. He did 
not want the House to be fettered, and 
he desired that the Select Committee 
should have the freest possible powers ip 
dealing with these measures. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peter 
borough) objected to the Bill 
some extent, and although he should 
not, under the circumstances, object 


to the Second Reading, it must be 
clearly understood that in taking this 
course he did not vote for anything be- 
yond this—that after the Second Readi 
this, together with the other Bill, should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES 
(MIDDLESEX) BILL.-—(No, 26.) 


SECOND READING. | 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham) moved that the Bill be read a second 
time. He explained that the Bill was of 
a non-contentious character, and _ its 
object was to place Middlesex in the 
same position with regard to the granting 
of these licences as other districts outside 
a radius of 20 miles from London. Under 
the law as it at present stood the County 
Council could not give licences except 
at the annual meeting in November, 
which very often led to considerable in- 
convenience. The Bill proposed to in- 
corporate the provisions of the Pub¥z 
Health Act, 1890, Part IV.. and to 


we! 


apply them to Middlesex... Under these 


provisions licences ¢f,4\d be granted at 
5 osean) the: nly alteration being that 
ih Middlesex the Licensing Authority 
was the County Council, whilst in the 
districts 20 miles outside London it was 
the Justices. It was proposed by the 
Bill to continue the County Council of 
Middlesex as the Licensing Authority. 
The passing of this measure would be 
great convenience to the Licensing Com- 
mittee of the County Council, and would 
facilitate very much the administration 
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of the law. 
move that the Bill be read a second time_ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Mr. Howard.) 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Grorce Russet, North 
Beds.) said, there was no objection on 
the part of the Home Office to this Bill, 
which would be a salutary addition to 
the disciplinary powers of the Middlesex 
County Council. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL.—(No. 44.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which he said had 
been printed and circulated for two 
Sessions. It was, practically speaking, 
an extension of the law passed with so 
much benefit to little children some three 
or four years ago, and its main object 
was to remove certain doubts which had 
arisen, to extend the age in the case of 
boys from 14 to 16, to enable fresh 
remedial measures to be taken in cases 
where there had been actual assaults on 
children, and to enable the Secretary of 
State to sanction the emigration of 
children whom it was desired to place 
under the care of persons willing to take 
charge of them. The Bill was certainly 
not a Party qnestion, and he trusted the 
House would accord it a Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Sir R. Webster.) 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmamman, &c.) said, he 
fully sympathised with the. objects of 
the Bill, but as it was proposed to extend 
it to Scotland, he must point out that a 
good deal of adaptation would be neces- 
sary for that purpose. 
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Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that 
although the Home Office did not object 
to the Second Reading of the Bill, the 
Home Secretary reserved to himself dis- 
cretion to introduce certain Amendments 
hereafter. 


Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Middleton) said, he could assure the 
House that it was with a proper spirit 
of his responsibility that he opposed the 
Second Reading of this Bill. His object 
was not to delay but to secure that a 
measure of this sort should be brought in 
and carried through by the responsible 
Government, and not be submitted, as it 
was during the last Session night after 
night, on the chance of slipping through 
a number of Amendments at a late hour 
of the night. This Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and if it 
were he would be glad to serve on that 
Committee, and thus to bring the 
measure within the range of practical 
legislation. He did not deny that they 
had an Act of Parliament which had done 
considerable good, but, on the other 
hand, there had been grave exaggeration 
and a great deal of sensational dealing 
with it, and the danger was that the law 
was now being intensified in a manner 
that should not be. All this required a 
proper check on the part of the Executive, 
and unless he had a definite assurance in 
that direction, he should certainly, up 
to the latest hour he could, prevent this 
Bill from passing the Second Reading. 
He did not wish to talk it out, and if the 
understanding be given to him that the 
Bill should be properly watched in every 
stage on the part of the Government he 
should withdraw his opposition. 


Mr. MUNDELLA signifying assent, 

Mr. HOPWOOD withdrew his ob- 
jection. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 45.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
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impossible for him to allow the Bill to be brought in by Sir Charles Cameron, Dr. Clark, 
read a second time when they had less} gj, oemeea Lo ell, Mr. Weir, Sir Donald Mac. 
than two minutes in which to consider | farlane, Mr. Beith, and Mr. Angus Sutherland, 
it. It had protection written all over it,| Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 142,] 
and he was told it would be quite impos- 
sible to carry out its provisions in London,] paTENT AGENTS REGISTRATION BILL, 
and in that case it would deceive con-| Qn Motion of Mr. Warmington, Bill to provide 


sumers, besides which there were other | for the Registration of Patent Agents, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Warmington, Mr, 


bjections. 
objec amg David Thomas, and Mr. Bryne. 
It being half-past Five of the clock,| pin presented, and read first time. [ Bill 143.] 


the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


next. 
POLICE (METROPOLIS) BILL First Report brought up, and read ; to 
(No. 78). lie upon the Table, and to be printed, 
seaaqrens FEE eg aie CLOSURE OF DEBATE (STANDING 
Order for Second Reading read. ORDER, 25).. 


Objection being taken. Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- Clerk of the House :—Return relative 
Sav Gi, June. thereto (in continuation of Parliamen- 
he ot pe tary Paper, No. 313, of Session 1892) 
Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 1 [ordered 17th August 1893; Mr. J. E. 

wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, if it is Ellis] ; to be printed. [No. 57 

right to put down a Bill for Second . 

Reading which has not been printed ? AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: It is for the House} Return ordered, “ showing the number 
to judge of this question in view of the] of days, hours, and minutes occupied in 
circumstances under which it is put] the transit of Her Majesty’s Mails, both 
down. outward and inward, carried during the 
year 1893 by steamships between Queens- 
MOTIONS. town and New York, and also between 
Southampton and New York ; the Re- 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO-| turn to specify the names of the steamers, 
VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 4) BILL. and to indicate by asterisks or otherwise 
those not carrying the Mails under con- 


On Motion of Mr. J. Morley, Bill to confirm a ) . “ 
a Provisional Order made by the Local Govern-} tract (in continuation of Parliamentary 
ment Board for Ireland under “The Public} Paper, No. 170, of Session 1893.)”— 


Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to the ; 
urban souiay District of Lisburn, pa Mach to (Str J. Leng.) 
be brought in by Mr. J. Morley and Sir J. T. 
Hibbert. ADJOURNMENT. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 140.] Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS aAcT (1875), , 
SUSPENSION OF THE TWELVE 0’CLOCK 
&c., AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Charles Cameron, Bill to Rute. ? 
Sir W. HARCOURT: I wish to 


amend “The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1875,” and “The Margarine Act,” 1887, ordered | mention to the House that we propose 


4o be brought in by Sir Charles Cameron, Mr. 
Frederick Frye, Mr. Kearley, Dr. Farquharson, | *° ™ove to-morrow the suspension of the 
and Mr. Channing. Twelve o’Clock Rule, with the view of 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 141.]| concluding the Debate om the proposal 
for a Scottish Grand Committee. 





CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACTS} Motion agreed to 


AMENDMENT (COUNTY OF BUTE) BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Charles Cameron, Bill to 
extend to the county of Bute the provisions of 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 5th April 1894. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


EAST LONDON WATER BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Dr. Farquharson.) 


*Mr. J. STUART 
Hoxton) said, he proposed to move as an 
Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. He 
This 
Bill was identically the same as was 
rejected by the House on the Second 


(Shoreditch, 


would do it as briefly as he could. 


Reading 12 months ago, and the reasons 
for its rejection on that occasion by a 


substantial majority were twofold : First,” 


that it was unnecessary and not urgent ; 
and, secondly, that it tended to prejudge 
the question of the future water supply 
of London. On’ the present occasion 
these arguments applied with intensified 
force, because the Royal Commission 
which had sat on the London Water 
Supply question had reported—and in 
their Report would be found abundant 
proof—that this Water Company bad 
not only an adequate supply of water for 
the present and for many years to 
come, but was actually able to supply 
its present needs subject to the 
conditions which were proposed to 
be imposed upon it by the Royal Com- 
mission. It would be for him to make 
these statements good, and he was able 
to do so by referring to the evidence as 
well as to the Report. If the House 
passed this Bill the effect would be to 
saddle the future Water Authority of 
London and the neighbourhood, and 
that meant practically the rate- 
payers, with a very large amount of 
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capital which really was not required, as 
he would be able to show to the House, 
in the event of the water supply of 
London in the future being taken not from 
the Lea and from the Thames, but 
from outside sources. This was a very 
serious question. Already a very con- 
siderable amount of capital had been 
expended on the development of the 
water supply from the Lea and the 
Thames. The London County Council, 
in opposing this Bill, was not seeking to 
decide against the supply being taken 
from those sources, for he would remind 
the House that the Royal Commission 
had stated that, under certain cirecum- 
stances with respect to storage and puri- 
fication, the Thames and the Lea together 
were sufficient to provide a sufficient 
water supply for any probable extension 
of population. That might be so or not, 
but it was simply a contribution to the 
main question which would have to be 
settled before they could come to a deei- 
sion as to in what form the London water 
supply was in the future to be secured. 
The Royal Commission was called upon 
to decide first whether the areas of the 
Thames and Lea Valleys were sufficient, 
and it was only in event of their coming 
to the conclusion that they were insuffi- 
cient that they were to go into the 
question of other sources of supply. 
But, as a matter of fact, they came to 
the conclusion that the areas would be 
sufficient for all practical purposes. Al- 
though the London County Council did 
not, by opposing this Bill at the present 
moment, seek to prejudge the question, 
he felt that that body would fall ex- 
ceedingly far short in its duty if it allowed 
any steps to be taken which would ignore 
the natural desire of the people of London 
to have outside sources of supply. The 
interests of the London County Council, 
and of London generally, were as a matter 
of fact identical with the interests of the 
inhabitants of Essex, Middlesex, and 
neighbouring counties. When this Bill 
was before the House on a previous 
occasion a member of the Essex County 
Council, the member who in this House 
represented North Somerset, spoke 
very.strongly in regard to the matter. 
What was the position as it then stood ? 
There was no doubt a clause in the Bill 
as originally brought in respecting the 
fittings of the Water Company, but the 
clause had been withdrawn by the Com- 
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pany. They indicated their intention to 
withdraw it before the Bill came on for 
discussion on the Second Reading. The 
London County Council were not taking 
this step in their own interest as against 
the interests of Essex or against any 
other county. All they desired was to 
oppose the granting of unnecessary 
capital to the Companies which the Water 
Authorities for various districts would 
have eventually, with the consent of the 
House, to acquire. They objected to 
giving them capital for undertakings 
which were not at this moment urgent, 
and which would prejudge the great 
question likely to arise in the immediate 
future. There was a point in connection 
with the Bill which had nothing to do 
with the important question of supply. 
He referred to the question of mains, and 
he would state at once to hon. Gentlemen 
who supported the Bill that if they 
desired to have new mains laid down in 
order to supply their districts, and if they 
could show before a Committee of this 
House that it was desirable to have 
those mains, then if the Bill were, as he 
hoped it would be, thrown out, and if 
those who represented the East London 
Company chose to introduce a Bill deal- 
ing with the question of mains they 
would find no opposition raised, and on 
the contrary every assistance afforded 
them in the direction of the suspension of 
Standing Orders, so that they might 
earry that particular portion of their 
scheme to a Committee. But the 
amount of additional capital proposed 
to be raised under this Bill was £500,000, 
of which only about £20,000 annually 
for seven years was asked for 
for mains and similar purposes. He 
proposed now to deal with the argu- 
ment contained in the statement sent out 
by the promoters of the Bill. The first 
thing to which he had to draw attention 
was the statement in Clause 5, that unless 
they obtained the powers they were now 
seeking the new districts which were 
being developed would, for an indefinite 
period, run a serious risk in sanitary 
matters by reason of the insufficiency of 
the water supply. That he ventured to 
flatly deny, and he hoped he would be 
able to prove to the House that this was 
a misapprehension of the existing state 
of things. He asserted that not only had 
the East London Company water enough 
to supply all their mains, but that it had 
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been proved by their own witnesses 
before the Royal Commission that the 
supply was ample. The promoters as- 
serted that if these new populations 
which were growing up were to be sup- 
plied with wholesome water, new mains 
and pipes would have to be at once laid 
down in the new districts, large reser- 
voirs would have to be established, and 
the necessary machinery fixed. He re- 
peated, as to new mains and pipes, that 
was a very small matter indeed, and 
again he offered if hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


site would withdraw the rest of the Bill,’ 


he, on the part of the London County 
Council, would offer no objection to that 
portion of the scheme receiving legisla- 
tive sanction, providing, of course, that 
the investigation of a Committee of the 
House proved the existence of the neces- 
sity for these extensions. - But the Bill 
generally involved a very important 
question—namely, the water supply of 
London for the next 40 years, and 
this was a matter which he ventured to 
suggest was fit to be decided not by a 
Committee of the House, but by the House 
itself. What he hoped he would be able 
to show hon. Members was that the 
question of the sufficiency of the sources 
of supply from the Lea and the Thames 
was not one of which it was necessary 
to come to any decision at the present 
time. According to the evidence given 
by the promoters of the Bill before the 
Royal Commission, the East London 
Company were at present supplying an 
average of 40,000,000 gallons daily, 
and the engineer to the Company stated 
that whereas that was, at the time he 
was giving his evidence, the present re- 
quirement of the Company, five years 
hence it would be necessary to supply 
42,000,000 gallons daily, and 10 years 
hence—namely, in 190], the quantity 
required would be 44,000,000 gallons. 
Thus in 10 years there would be an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. in the requirements 
of the Company. These statements by 
the engineer were subjected to a close 
examination, as would be found on refer- 
ence to the evidence. Now, he vertured 
to suggest, there was nothing alarming 
in the growth which the officials of the 
Company estimated would have to be 
provided for. The Company at present 
supplied 40,000,000 gallons daily; 10 
years hence they would be required to 
supply 44,000,000. But what was the 
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amount of water the Company was able, 
if necessary, to supply? In the first 
place, they admitted that they had sup- 
plied, and could supply, 37,000,000 
gallous per day from the River Lea. 
They also admitted that they had con- 
secutively for weeks supplied from the 
River Thames 10,000,000 gallons per 
day, and they further admitted in their 
evidence that for weeks successively on 
different occasions they had supplied 
from their own wells 7,000,000 gallons 
per day. These statements were con- 
tained in evidence given in 1892, and 
they showed that the Company had the 
absolute power of supplying from these 
different sources 54,000,000 gallons daily 
without finding it necessary to make 
any additional provision. That being 
so, and their sources of supply being so 
much in excess of what they estimated 
would be their daily requirements 10 
years hence, he did venture to submit to 
the House that it was undesirable by pass- 
ing this Bill to prejudge the whole ques- 
tion of the future supply of London, and 
he thought he had made it quite clear that 
the Bill did prejudge that question, be- 
cause all the Company had to do to get 
what they required was to use the 
powers which they at present possessed 
of pumping from their wells and of 
taking water from the Thames. The 
Royal Commission had reported that the 
Company ought not to take more than 
30,000,000 gallons of water daily from 
the Lea, and they had suggested that in- 
creased storage accommodation was de- 
sirable. The promoters stated that the 
storage works which the Bill proposed 
to authorise were being provided on the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion and were immediately necessary; but 
that was not a fair statement of the case ; 
and if the Company would take its full 
supply from the Thames and the wells, 
which amounted to 17,000,000 gallons, 
they need not abstract more than 
27,000,000 gallons from the Lea, and 
even then they would have an absolutely 
sufficient supply for the next 10 years, 
Besides the water capacity they had, 
they had the power of inter-sale between 
the various Companies that existed, and 
they could increase the quantity of water 
they could get from the Thames to an 
almost indefinite extent by the exercise 
of that power. There was accessible to 
the East London Water Company an 
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amount of 10,000,000 gallons more 
than their immediate requirements with- 
out any extra capital being laid out, and 
it might proceed to supply all its needs 
for the next 10 years, and yet diminish 
very considerably its supply from the 
Lea. Again, it was quite obvious that 
greater storage capacity was not required 
by the Company. its storage was the 
largest, with one exception, of any 
Company in London. It had storage 
capacity for 910,000,000 gallons, equal 
to 14 or 15 days’ supply, whereas 
the average storage was something like 
six days’ supply. There was only one 
other point he wished to put to the 
House respecting Clause 3, and it re- 
lated to machinery. It might be said 
tliat the Company required further 
machinery, but the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission showed very 
clearly that they had abundant engine 
supplies. In the Report of the Royal 
Commission, in Questions 660 and 661, 
there was a statement of the enormous 
amount of machinery possessed by the 
Company for pumping purposes, and it 
appeared that they had more than 50 per 
cent. of stand-by or surplus power in all 
of their different districts. The Chairman 
of the Commission asked— 

“ We may take it that your present machinery 
is modern high-class machinery doing good 
duty ?” 


To which the reply was— 


“Splendid duty. All our new engines are 
triple expansion engines.” 
So much for the points in respect of the 
third clause of the statement of the pro- 
moters. He would turn to one other 
point. It was stated in the evidence be- 
fore the;Commission itself that the reser- 
voirs proposed in this Bill were not to 
provide water for what was needed now, 
but for very distant and future require- 
ments. The engineer and secretary to 
the Company had laid before the Royal 
Commission a statement as to what tie 
Company could supply, and how it could 
meet all present and prospective needs, 
They were summoned back to deal with 
the point of additional provisional supply, 
because the Commission felt it would still 
investigate how the additional supply 
could be prov ded, and that additional 
supply was what was referred to in this 
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Bill. Here was what passed on this sub- 
ject before the Royal Commission— 


“The Chairman: You have already taken, I 
think, about 37,000,000 gallons daily from the 
Lea ?—Yes. 

“Then do you think if you raise the race- 
course reservoir and make the two projected 
reservoirs ” 





—that was what was proposed to be done 
by this Bill— 

“you can get 40,000,000 gallons a day with- 
out making the new compensation reservoirs ?— 
Speaking from my experience at the present 
time we can do so.” 

It would be seen, therefore, that the pro- 
vision of these reservoirs which were 
proposed in this Bill was to make arrange- 
ments for the supply of 40,000,000 
gallons in place of 30,000,000, but he 
had shown that by even a much less 
amount than 30,000,000 gallons daily 
taken from the River Lea—although they 
were taking much more than that—the 
East London Company could supply all 
that was required. It was necessary for 
those who opposed the Bill to show how 
very dangerous and doubtful were the 
sources of supply from which the East 
London Water Company proposed to 
take this extra quantity, because if it was 
no matter where the supply came from, 
they might as well let them take it from 
there as elsewhere. The Royal Commis- 
sion reported as follows about the supplies 
from the Thames and the Lea, which 
were proposed to be taken for the next 
40 years by the Company :— 


“ Having regard to the experience of London 
during the last 30 years and to the evidence 
given on the subject, we do not believe that any 
danger exists of the spread of disease by the use 
of this water provided there is no adequate 
storage, and that the water is sufficiently filtered 
before being delivered to consumers.” 


It was exactly that adequate storage and 
the additional filterage which required 
the expenditure of very large sums of 
money. But what did the Royal Com- 
missioners themselves say on the subject ? 
Mr. Mansergh himself, one of the Royal 
Commissioners, was examined before a 
Royal Commission of this House on 
behalf of the Birmingham Corporation, 
and on that occasion he said that any 
river flowing through an enormous tract 
of agricultural country must produce 
water which nowadays they would not 
think of supplying. He knew (said 
Mr. Mansergh) that many districts would 
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not have water from such a source ; and 
he knew of places which had had to 
abandon costly works simply because of 
the water procurable from such a source 
being gradually polluted, and they did 
not want to repeat that in Birmingham, 
It was because they did not want to 
repeat that in London, and at any rate 
because they did not want to be forced 
into repeating it unnecessarily, that he 
raised opposition to the Bill at the present 
moment, and the House would see that 
there were many considerations about the 
supply from the Lea and the Thames, 
The Commission did not investigate any 
other supplies ; they did not bring out 
what would be the relative expenses of sup- 
plying London from these and from ex- 
ternal sources. They who opposed this 
Bill believed the Company would supply 
inferior water from the Thames and the 
Lea at a much greater cost than would 
be entailed by bringing water from ex- 
ternal districts. They had also the im- 
portant question of the impurity of the 
water from an agricultural district to 
take into account, and, on these grounds, 
they opposed the Bill being read a second 
time, because, as he had shown, it un- 
necessarily endeavoured to prejudge the 
question. The Loudon County Council 
was perfectly willing to make overtures 
for itself becoming the Water Authority. 
It had got these powers under tLe Act of 
1892 ; it was willing to take this respon- 
sibility itself, and it had offered by 
resolution passed some time ago to treat 
with the Water Companies for taking 
over their undertakings on fair and 
reasonable terms. It had applied to this 
very Company, and to the other Company 
which had a Bill down, and they had 
refused to negotiate with the Council. 
[“No, no!”] Well, they did not accept 
the basis of negotiations which the 
County Council proposed, but they made 
no counter proposal. The County Council 
had passed a further resolution to the 
effect that, if the Company would not 
come to terms, the Council ought to move 
this House to determine the question. 
He might appeal confidently to Members 
on both sides of the House who repre- 
sented great Municipalities to say that 
it was a fair and right thing for the 
County Council to endeavour to acquire 
these various Companies ; but they did 
not want to acquire them with a dead 
limb of capital attached to them at this 
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moment, when it was unnecessary, and 
which prejudged the question of whether 
they were going to get their supply 
through them or through other 
sources. Even if the County Council 
did not become the Water Authority, 
the body which did become such 
authority ought to be able to decide 
where the future supplies ought to come 
from; and even if it eame from the 
valley of the Thames and Lea, it did not 
at all stand to reason that the first step 
in the undertaking should be more capital 
expended on a reservoir for the Lea 
when they considered the cireumstances 
of the Thames. He contended that this 
Bill was absolutely unnecessary from 
the point of the supply of the quantity 
or quality of water, because it had been 
shown before the Royal Commission that 
there was ability in this Company to get 
vastly more than it required for the next 
10 years from sources which the Royal 
Commission approved of, and which 
needed no further expenditure for works. 
The expenditure proposed by this Bill 
on reservoirs, filters, and pumping, was 
an expenditure for a far distant period, 
which should be incurred only if they 
required to get a supply for 40 years, or 
fora very Jong period of time, from the 
Lea. The other districts of London, 
Essex, and the borders of the London 
County Council district, were equally 
interested with the London County 
Council in securing that there should not 
be this dead limit of capital attached. 
This was a matter of vital importance to 
the health of the people of London and 
the surrounding neighbourhoods, and he 
asked this House to defend them against 
such a prejudging of this question as 
would take place if the present Bill be 
sent up to a Committee at the present 
time. If the Bill were thrown out—as 
he hoped itmight be—he and his friends 
had no objection to its being brought up 
again so far as it related to the provision 
of mains, but they could not allow the 
Bill to prejudge the all-important ques- 
tion of where the London water supplies 
were to come from. He begged to move 

That the Bill be read a second time 
upon this day six months.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. J. Stuart.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
did not propose to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hoxton in the details which he 
had presented to the House upon this 
Bill, and indeed he looked upon the 
hon. Gentleman positively as an advo- 
cate for reading the Bill a second time 
and sending it to a Committee, because 
it was clearly evident to the House that 
it was quite impossible they could master 
the details which the hon. Member had 
put before them, and which were essen- 
tially matters for the ordinary Committee 
of this House to deal with. There were 
one or two principles involved in this 
question which he must shortly place 
before the House. Of course, it was 
quite impossible upon this occasion to 
dissociate the two Companies whose 
Bills were before the House to-day, be- 
cause the statement issued by the London 
County Council not only classed these 
two Bills together, but went so far as 
to include a third, which was not even 
down for Second Reading. The position 
of these Water Companies applying now 
to Parliament for further capital and an 
extension of powers was shortly this : 
They had come to the end of their 
tether as far as mouey was concerned, 
and if they were to fulfil their statutory 
obligations to supply water they must 
have more money, hecause to supply the 
water they must have more reservoirs 
and more filtering power. Last year 
this Company applied to Parliament for 
further powers, the Bill being thrown 
out on the Second Reading, and the main 
reason then given by the hon. Member 
for Hoxton, who led the attack, was 
that there was a Royal Commission 
sitting, and it was quite premature for 
the Water Company to ask for further 
powers until such Commission had re- 
ported. That argument could no longer 
be urged. The Royal Commission had 
reported favourably as far as the London 
water was concerned, and it was, indeed, 
entirely in consequence of the Report 
of the Royal Commission that these 
Water Companies sought further powers, 
The House would permit him to read one 
paragraph from the Report of the Royal 
Commission, which was perhaps the 





most important in the whole Report. 
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The Commissioners stated they were 
strongly of opinion that the water as 
supplied to the consumer in London was 
of a very high standard of excellence 
and purity, and that it was suitable in 
quality for all household purposes. The 
Commissioners further stated that they 
were aware that a certain prejudice 
existed against drinking water supplied 
from the Thames and the Lea, but they 
did not believe that there was any 
danger of the spread of disease from 
the use of such water, provided there 
was adequate storage for it, and that 
the water was efficiently filtered before 
it was delivered to the consumers. It 
was because of the desire to carry 
out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, to provide adequate reser- 
voirs and means to filter the water pro- 
perly, that the Companies now came for 
further powers. The Water Companies 
in the last four or five years had been 
applied to from time to time by the Local 
Government Board with reference par- 
ticularly to storage. He held in his hand 
a letter from the Local Government 
Board to one of the Water Companies, 
written at the close of the year 1891, 
which said— 

“T am directed by the Local Government 

Board to draw the attention of the Company to 
Dr. Frankland’s Report for October, from 
which it appears evident that the Company are 
unable to deal satisfactorily with the water 
when the Thames is in flood, and I am to state 
that the Metropolitan Water Examiner reports 
to them that it is now necessary that the Com- 
pany should consider the question of making 
such sufficient addition to their works as will 
enable them to supply water of better quality 
than is now done when the circumstances are as 
above stated.” 
To that the Company promptly replied, 
pointing out, in reference to the state of 
the water when the Thames was in flood, 
that it was due at that time to the ex- 
ceptionally heavy rains which had been 
of long duration, and they went on to 
say— 

“The Directors are fully alive to the im- 
portance of ample storage, and the desirability 
of increasing the present reservoir capacity 
would have been considered before this had it 
not been for the manner in which the Com- 
panies had been hampered by recent proceed- 
ings in Parliament. They are, however, quite 
prepared to entertain the. question and to 
seek powers from the Legislature to raise 
fresh capital for the purpose, and I am in- 
structed to ask if, on such an application being 
made, the Directors may hope that it will 
peer; the support of the Local Government 
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So much for the Local Government 
Board and its application to the Water 
Companies to increase their storage and 
filter power. What happened at the 


London County Council in consequence ” 


of the Report of the Royal Commission ? 
The subject had been very fully con- 
sidered by the Water Comnittee of the 
London County Council. It was all 
very well for the Member for Hoxton to 
say that they wanted more time, but 
they had already considered and reported 
on the question very fully. He had with 
him extracts from the most important 
Reports which had been made to the 
London County Council. The first was 
the statement made by the Chairman of 
the Water Committee, Mr. Bassett Hop- 
kins, an able gentleman who had taken 
a great interest in the question, and this 
was what he said— 

“The paramount necessity of acceding to any 

well-grounded demand for augmented supply 
may make such a demand irresistible, and in 
this case the policy of the Council is, while not 
opposing the demand (within the strict limits 
of what is required), to prevent its being 
accompanied by the inconvenience just re- 
ferred to.” 
Then there was a short paragraph from 
the Report of Mr. Binnie, the chief 
engineer to the London County Coun- 
cil, who was himself a very eminent 
water engineer, and who clearly was 
not in favour of the supply of London 
being drawn from the Thames. Mr. 
Binnie said— 

“ Mere opposition "— 
and that was what they had to-day— 

“ Mere opposition to the applications of the 

Companies by the Council must be followed by 
certain and ignominious defeat, for the whole 
drift of the evidence placed before the Royal 
Commissioners by the witnesses for the Council 
went to show that London requires more water 
and extended works ; and if the Companies are 
to continue to perform the duties imposed upon 
them further powers of some kind must be 
conferred.” 
These were strong words, and if the 
Water Company were to base their case 
on no other they would be justified in 
coming to Parliament. Mr. Cripps, the 
able Parliamentary agent of the London 
County Council, said— 

“ .,. It would have been difficult to re- 
sist the contention of the Water Companies, 
those being the statutory bodies authorised to 
supply water in London ; they ought to be fur- 
nished with ample capital powers to meet not 
only the present, but the prospective, demands 
upon them. The inquiry before the Royal Com- 
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mission has now elicited and afforded to the 
Council probably all the best information 
available upon this subject. When, therefore, 
the Council opposes, as I think they should o 
pose, the large increase of capital, and possibly 
. the new works proposed under the present 
Bills, it is, | think, obvious that the absence of 
any definite conclusion as to general policy may 
render it less easy to justify withholding from 
the Companies the powers which they are now 
seeking.” 

He had quoted these Reports of the offi- 
eials of the London County Council in 
order to show that the Council had come 
to Parliament to oppose these Bills with 
their eyes wide open and _ practically 
against the advice of those responsible 
to them for giving advice. The London 
County Council claimed to act for the 
County of London, and he did not deny 
them the right to do so, but he did not 
think they had any mandate to take any 
part for those outside the County of 
London—either in the Counties of Essex 
or Middlesex, both of which counties 
were touched by these Bills. The West 
Middlesex Water Company had 27 square 
miles of mains, 95 of which only were 
in the County of London and 17} outside, 
and yet the London County Council 
eame down and said not only that the 
people of London, but the unfortunate 
people outside the area of London, were 
to go without water, because that was 
what it would come to if this Bill were 
rejected. The London County Council 
themselves admitted that it would take 
from 15 to 20 years before they could 
mature a scheme for what they con- 
sidered an adequate and proper supply of 
water for London, and he did not know 
what might happen in the meantime if 
the London County Council, year after 
year, came down to oppose those who, by 
Act of Parliament, were now the Water 
Authorities of London—especially if they 
had such a summer as they had last year 
—because these works, though authorised 
by Parliament, could not be undertaken 
immediately, and could not be carried to 
fruition without a considerable lapse of 
time. The hon. Member for Hoxton 
referred to the fact that the London 
County Council were in treaty with 
the Water Companies. It was true 
that the London County Council 
made application to the Water Com- 
panies to know whether they would 
come to terms, but they attached such 
impossible conditions and terms to their 
application that it was quite im- 
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possible that the Water Companies could 
accede to them. In the statement of the 
London County Council which had been 
circulated the bold assertion was made 
that the London County Council applied 
to the Water Companies to sell their 
undertaking to the County Council on 
fair and reasonable terms, but that the 
Companies had combined together and 
declined to negotiate. So far as these 
two Companies before the House were 
concerned, that statement was absolutely 
untrue. The Companies had not declined 
to negotiate, but they had said very 
properly, as any Water Company directors 
would do who acted in the interests of 
their shareholders, that they had a fine 
property which they did not wish to sell, 
but that if any proposition were put 
before them it should receive their best 
consideration. No proposition of any 
sort or kind had ever been put before the 
Water Companies by the London County 
Council. Until the County Council put 
their proposal in a definite shape and 
gave some figures which the Water 
Companies could deal with it was not 
likely they would come to terms with 


the Water Companies, and it was 
extremely unfair to say they had 
offered to negotiate, and that the 
Companies had declined negotiation. 


He would point out that in these appli- 
cations which were made for further 
capital and extended powers tke share- 
holders would derive no benefit what- 
ever. There was only one more point 
which, though a small one, should not 
be entirely lost sight of, and that was, 
that the London County Council were 
adopting what he might term a selfish 
and dog-in-the-manger policy in this 
matter. They themselves would do no- 
thing, and they asked Parliament to 
prevent the Water Companies doing 
anything, which was very much on all- 
fours with their improvement schemes, 
The County Council then came to Parlia- 
ment and said they would do nothing in 
the way of improvements unless they 
gave them “ betterment,” and now they 
said to the Water Companies they would 
prevent such Companies getting any 
further powers unless they were willing 


to sell their undertakings to the 
Council practically at the price of 
old iron, That was a selfish policy 


which, he was sure, would not commend 
itself to this House. It must be re- 
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collected that this money which it was 
proposed to expend would give employ- 
ment to thousands of working-men of 
the labouring class during the winter 
months when employment was difficult 
to get. He maintained that these Bills 
ought to go to a Select Committee in 
the ordinary way, so that the details 
could be threshed out. The London 
County Council would have a full 
opportunity of putting their case be- 
fore the Committee, aud they could ask 
the Committee to deal with all the ques- 
tions which had been raised by the hon. 
Member for Hoxton as to whether the 
expenditure should be confined to mains, 
reservoirs, or filter beds, or whether less 
money should be given to these Com- 
panies. It was quite impossible for this 
House—especially with so much business 
before it—to enter into details of this 
kind. Even if the Select Committee 
upstairs passed this Bill as it was, or 
with amendment, the London County 
Council were even then not estopped from 
coming and asking the House to reject 
the Bill on the Third Reading. He threw 
aside altogether the suggestion dropped at 
the last moment by the hon. Member for 
Hoxton, that if the Water Companies 
would bow down to the London County 
Council and take out the essential part of 
the Bill and confine their application to 
mains for new districts, then the Council 
would not oppose them. He would 
remind the hon. Member and the House 
that mains alone were not of any use to 
a Water Company. They could not turn 
the water straight from the Thames or 
the Lea into these mains, and then dis- 
tribute it to consumers. They must 
manufacture the water, store it for a 
reasonable period before use, and then 
filter it before it passed to the mains for 
distribution. He asked the House to 
adopt the usual course of sending these 
Bills to a Committee upstairs, which 
was the only tribunal recognised by this 
House as capable of dealing with such 
questions. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Snaw- 
Lereyre, Bradford, Central): It will, 
perhaps, be to the convenience of the 
House if I rise somewhat early in this 
discussion for the purpose of stating what 
my opinion is as to the course the House 
should take in regard to the Bill before 
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us. The Bill is one of three Water Bills 
which have been promoted by the Water 
Companies of London for the purpose of 
providing themselves with capital for 
the erection of very extensive works to 
increase the supply of water. The 
London County Council oppose this 
Bill on the ground, in the first place, that 
they have not yet had time fully to con- 
sider the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of last year; that they ought to have 
time fully to consider that Report, with 
a view to determining what shall be the 
policy in regard to the future; and, 
secondly, that they will be prejudiced by 
the passing of this Bill in their negotia- 
tions with the Water Companies. I have 
carefully considered the subject at the 
Local Government Board, and I have 
come to the conclusion that. there is a 
good deal of force in the objection of the 
London County Council. This Bill is 
identical with the Bill which was pre- 
sented last year—[“No, no!”]—or 
almost identical. The Bill was rejected 
last year on the ground that the Royal 
Commission was then sitting, and it was 
not expedient to increase the powers of 
the Water Companies pending the Re- 
port of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion, no doubt, has reported in the 
interval, but it only reported at the end 
of September last, and there was not 
time after that Report of the Commission 
was in hand for the London County 
Council to come to a decision as to what 
should be done upon it, to frame 
proposals upon it and give notice to this 
House in the ordinary course. In these 
circumstances, it appears to me that the 
same policy ought to prevail this year 
as last year, and that this Bill ought not 
to be proceeded with at the present 
moment, but that further time ought to 
be given to the London County Council 
to deal with the whole subject. The 
fact is, that the Report of the Royal 
Commission has made a new position in 
the matter. The Royal Commission re- 
commended, no doubt, that the Thames 
and Lea Valley water, with a sufficient 
storage and adequate provision for filtra- 
tion, would be suited for many years to 
come for the supply of London, but they 
also made some further important recom- 
mendations. They recommended that a 
very large reservoir should be erected in 
the Thames Valley near to Staines. 
They recommended that further great 
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reservoirs should be made in the Lea 
Valley ; that further inspection powers 
should be given to the authorities for the 
purpose of securing that the water sup- 
plied by the Companies was properly 
filtered.. A further recommendation of 
the Royal Commission was that there 
should be an inspection of all the tribu- 
taries of the Thames to secure the water 
from being polluted. On the other hand, 
the Royal Commission did not report as 
to the cost of these works. They did not 
give any indication as to what it would 
cost to provide reservoirs, and they did not 
consider any of the schemes which have 
been suggested as alternative to those now 
recommended. The schemes which are 
before us in the shape of the proposals of 
the Water Companies are not in accord- 
ance with the scheme of the Royal Com- 
mission. [“Oh!”] I believe I am 
fully justified in saying that. The 
East London Company, no doubt, pro- 
poses to make a reservoir in the Lea 
Valley, but the two other Companies, al- 
though they propose to add to the storage 
works, do not propose to add to them in 
the manner indicated by the Royal Com- 
mission, One would have expected that 


the Water Companies, after the Report of 
the Royal Commission, would have com- 
bined together for the purpose of pro- 
pounding a scheme in exact accordance 
with the Report of the Royal Commission. 
They have not done so, but they have 


each come to Parliament with their 
separate schemes for their own works on 
their own lines without any joint action 
with regard to the long future ; without 
making provision for these extensive 
reservoirs which were contemplated by 
the Royal Commission, without any 
method for increasing the extension of 
their water and for ensuring the purity of 
the water in the tributaries of the Thames. 
They have simply proposed to act upon 
the old lines of each Water Company ex- 
tending its own works without any joint 
or combined action and without any 
reference to the great scheme of the 
Royal Commission. I think, under these 
cireumstances, it is well worthy the con- 
sideration of the House whether these 
Bills should be proceeded with this year. 
In my opinion, further time ought to be 
given for the consideration of the whole 
subject. There can be no doubt, in my 
opinion, that if these Bills are passed the 
position of the Water Companies will be 
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greatly strengthened. They will be in- 
dependent of the County Council, and 
will be in a position to refuse to negotiate 
with them. [“How?”] Under these 
circumstances, I think the London 
County Council are justified in asking for 
further delay, and the only question is 
whether that delay will be prejudicial 
to the interests of the London people. 
That is no doubt a very serious question, 
but I cannot bring myself to believe that a 
delay of one year will make any great 
difference in this respect. [“'T wo years!” ] 
I have had some hesitation in coming 
to a conclusion on this point. But, after 
all, the London County Council should 
be the best judge in these matters. They 
must knew the wants of their own people, 
and it appears to me when a great Muni- 
cipality like London comes before this 
House and asks for delay in coming to a 
conclusion upon a matter so vitally 
affecting their interests—when they come 
to this House and ask that they may 
have another year before a measure of 
this kind is passed and before further 
concessions are made to the London Water 
Companies, they are entitled to the 
patient and careful hearing of this House, 
and on the whole I am inclined to advise 
the House to listen to the demand in 
that respect of the London County 
Council and not allow this Bill to be 
further proceeded with this year. After 
all, it will amount only to a delay of a 
single year. In the interval the London 
County Council will be in a position to 
make the further inquiries which they 
contemplate, and for my part, while I 
advise this course to the House, I think 
it must be with this reservation: I think 
we ought to expect that next year the 
London County Council will come before 
Parliament with a definite scheme 
for dealing with this question—with 
a definite policy and definite scheme 
which will be elaborated in the interval. 
On the other hand, I think that the 
Water Companies ought on their part to 
take advantage of the interval for the 
purpose of combining together to pro- 
duce a joint scheme to carry out the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission 
of last year, for the purpose of providing 
these increased reservoirs for the supply of 
water for London, and also for the purpose 
of carrying out all these further recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission for 
the better securing the purity and im- 
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proving generally the condition of the 
water supply of London. It is in this 
view, and considering that a delay of one 
year cannot make a serious difference in 
the supply of water to London, that I am 
of opinion that the House should follow 
the same course which it adopted last year, 
and postpone the consideration of this 
_ important and vital question for another 
year, and not proceed with these three 
Water Bills in the current year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I should have been 
astonished at the course which the Go- 
vernment have taken upon this occasion 
if anything which the Government does 
were likely now to cause astonishment. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that on 
the whole he is prepared to recommend 
the House to vote against these two Bills, 
but there was a certain amount of timidity 
in the way in which he uttered the 
sentence, and I am _ not surprised 
at it. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honour to represent a London 
constituency of consumers of water, and 
I maintain that they are as much entitled 
to be heard as either the Water Com- 
panies or the London County Council. 
The right hon. Gentleman speaks as if the 
matter is one which affects the London 
County Council alone. But the Chair- 
man of the Essex County Council is im- 
ploring the authorities to proceed with 
this Bill ; and is Essex to be starved of 
water and a dangerous delay to be in- 
curred in order that the London County 
Council may be given more time to 
elaborate a scheme for the purchase of 
the Water Companies ? I am not think- 
ing of the Water Companies, but rather 
of the consumers of water. What is the 
situation? What evidence does the 
House possess that this delay is justified ? 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman is pre- 
pared with a stronger conviction than he 
appears to entertain as to the propriety 
of rejecting this Bill he ought not to 
run the serious risk of delaying these 
operations. A year is of enormous 
importance when works of this kind are 
to be undertaken, and I protest, on be- 
half of the Metropolitan consumers of 
water, against the delay of another year 
in a matter of this importance. Let it 


be remembered that the question is not 
whether the Bills are to be carried or 
not, but whether they are to be ex- 
amined or not. If the right hon. Gentle- 
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man has got a case let it go to the Select 
Committee. Let them go to a Hybrid 
Committee, and let the whole matter be 
examined. The hon. Member for Hox- 
ton, who represents the London County 
Council, gave us a good deal of detailed 
information. I wonder whether any 
one single Member of the House was 
able to follow the mass of details. It is 
eminently a question which must be ex- 
amined bya Select Committee. The Select 
Committee would examine the question of 
capital ; it would examine the question of 
whether there is to be a dead limb 
attached to the purchase by the County 
Council, as was suggested in picturesque 
terms by the hon. Member who opposes 
this Bill. But do hon. Members opposite 
and does the Government not trust a 
Committee ? This might be not a Com- 
mittee of Metropolitan Members, not a 
Committee composed of those acquainted 
with these matters, but representing 
probably what might be described as a 
microcosm, a miniature of the House ? 
Is it not preposterous that a Government 
which makes speech after speech in 
favour of devolution should encourage a 
Debate of this kind, which consumes 
valuable time, because it fears to have 
the question relegated for inquiry to a 
Select Committee? The Government 
would have saved time if they had ac- 
cepted this proposition and allowed a 
Select Committee to deal with the matter. 
Can we suspect that one of their motives 
is that a vote of this House will he dif- 
ferent to what it will be on the Select 
Committee, and, at this moment, when 
we are asked that Scotchmen should be 
allowed to manage their own affairs, are 
Scotch and Irish votes to deprive the 
Metropolis of the power of having their 
water for another year ? I would remind 
the House that the Chairman of the 
Select Committee last year appealed to 
the House that the matter should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and I think 
that, even then, neither the Government 
nor the majority listened to the Chair- 
man of the Select Committee. No, it 
was to be referred to a Committee up- 
stairs. If we are to be dealt with in 
this manner, if at the bidding of 
the County Council — because do 
not let us disguise the fact that 
otherwise the Government would 
have allowed these two Bills to go to a 
Committee—if this be so, may I ask 
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those hon. Members for Scotland who 
think that Scotchmen ought to manage 
their own affairs to abstain from taking 
part in the coming Division, which is on 
a purely Metropolitan question ? By 
their action we shall see the sincerity of 
their desire that each locality should 
manage its own affairs in which they 
have interest. I make the same appeal 
to the Welsh Members and to the Irish 
Members. Let the Metropolis decide 
this matter for itself, and if it is so 
allowed I am pretty certain how the 
Metropolis will decide. The Metropolis 
will ask for the water supply, and if it 
cannot get the water, at all events we 
wish that a Committee of this House 
should thoroughly inquire into the whole 
of this matter, and then they would be 
prepared to accept the verdict of such 
Committee. The ratepayers are interested 
on the one hand and the consumers of 
water on the other. They would have 
perfect confidence in the ordinary Forms 
of this House, and these Bills above all 
others are not Bills which ought to be 
rejected upon the Second Reading, but 
which should be read a second time and 
then referred to Committee. 

Mr. J. STEWART WALLACE 
(Tower Hamlets, Limehous2) said, that 
his constituency considered there was no 
urgent need in this matter whatever, and 
their chief reason for so thinking was 
that the storage supply of this particular 
Company was almost double that of the 
average storage of other London Water 
Companies. Whilst the storage was 
almost double, the daily supply was over 
20 per cent. per head higher than the 
average of the other Water Companies. 
His constituents, therefore, said there 
was no urgency whatever in the matter ; 
and seeing that the Report of the Royal 
Commission had only been printed so 
recently the matter should not be pressed 
further, because no public interest would 
be endangered or imperilled by the delay. 
They considered that the time was most 
inopportune for bringing forward such a 
Bill, and seeing that the London County 
Council would probably come to Par- 
liament aud ask for powers to enable it 
to be the Water Authority for London, 
no possible increase to the charge of 
the ratepayers should be incurred at 
present. The case was not of such 
urgency that the Company should be 
empowered to raise this additional 
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capital, seeing that in a comparatively 
short time the County Council might 
be seeking to purchase the property. 

He therefore hoped that the House 
would oppose the Second Reading of the 
Bill. He would like, in conclusion, to 
say a few words in reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, who had 
gone out of his way to introduce much 
irrelevant matter. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that if several parties in 
the House were sincere in their convic- 
tions, they would refrain from voting on 
this question; and he further declared 
that if the matter were left to London, 
there was no doubt what the voice of 
London would be. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Was not the 
London Cvunty Council the voice of 
London ? and the London County Council 
had in the most unmistakable manner 
entered their protest against the passing 
of the Bill. 

*Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had 
stated that he opposed the Second 
Reading of the Bill on behalf of 
his constituency. But the Bill would 
not affect that district. Limehouse was 
already freely supplied with water by the 
particular Company in question ; and the 
district that would be affected was a 
division in Essex which was not under 
the London County Council at all. The 
Chairman of the Essex County Council 
wrote to The Times the other day con- 
demning the London County Council 
opposition to the Bill, and expressing 
the hope that the Bill would pass. He 
did not deny the adequacy of the water 
supply of the East London Water 
Company; but the Bill was not to 
increase the source of the supply of 
water, but to provide additional facili- 
ties for distributing the water ; it was to 
increase the storage, the reservoirs, the 
mains, and the agencies for filtration and 
pumping. Out of the £500,000, £40,000 
were to be expended on the extension of 
the high service reservoirs ; £140,000 on 
the extension of the mains; £80,000 
on the pumping arrangements ; £45,000 
on the filtration beds; £145,000 on 
additional reservoirs ; and the balance of 
£50,000 was applicable to the various 
needs of the Company. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Limehouse had also stated that if 
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the £500,000 were raised by the Com- 
pany it would be added to the purchase 
money in the event of the London County 
Council buying out the Water Com- 
panies. But the hon. Member did not 
know his ease well. He forgot that 
new works could not be reproductive at 
once, and that there was a clause in 
another Act, applicable to this. Bill, 
which compelled the Company to give 
the profits earned in the debenture issue 
to the Corporation of London, the Cor- 
poration to hold them for the benefit of the 
consumers, or towards providing funds for 
purchasing the Company if necessary. The 
profits did not go to the Company at all, 
and therefore that argument fell to the 
ground. The hon. Member for Hoxton 
also said that the London County Coun- 
cil, when they purchased the Company, 
would not require those new works, and, 
as the hon. Member put it, would be pur- 
chasing “a dead limb.” But if the 
County Council did purchase the Com- 
pany, they would have to distribute the 
water, and they could not distribute the 
water, from whatever source it was sup- 
plied, without mains, or without engines 
for pumping ; they could not depend on 
a single main, which might burst ; and 
they must have reservoirs to store the 
water, to take advantage of the rainy 
seasous, and to guard agaiust drought. 
He presumed that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Hoxton would not con- 
tend that the County Council would 
give more for two Water Companies 
than was proposed under the late 
Mr. Smith’s scheme ? Very well. 
The late Mr. Smith, in his proposal for 
purchase, in 1880, suggested that the 
debenture-holders of the different Water 
Companies should receive their income 
in Stocks of the Purchasing Authority. 
The Purchasing Authority in this case 
would be the London County Council. 
The County Council could raise money 
at a rate per annum of £2 14s. The 
East London Water Company could raise 
money on the Debenture Stock at a rate 
per annum of 3 per cent. The difference 
between that amount was 6s. per annum, 
and that on £500,000 was £1,500 per 
year, equal to 2d. per annum per house 
over the whole of the Company’s dis- 
trict, or, on 30 years’ purchase, capitalised 
£45,000. That was to say, that in the 
event of the London County Council 
purchasing the East London Water Com- 
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pany’s business, they would be buying 
the actual works which would be created 
under the powers of this Bill at the 
actual cost of the works plus 9 per cent., 
or £45,000 for compulsory purchase. 
The hon. Member for Hoxton had said 
the district affected was not increasing. 
As a matter of fact, its present increase 
was at the rate of 4,150 houses per 
annum. 

Mr. J. STUART : I said the district 
was not increasing, and I gave the exact 
figures of the engineers of the Company. 

Mr. BANBURY said, that the 
exact figures which the hon. Gentle- 
man gave applied to the whole of the 
district over which the money was not 
going to be spent. The money was to 
be spent on the division in Essex, where 
the number of houses was-increasing at 
the rate of 4,000 per annum. - He hoped 
the House would pass the Bill—first, 
because water was one of the first 
necessaries of life, and the Company was 
bound by its Act of Parliament to 
supply every house in the district with 
water; and, secondly, because, if the 
Company was not permitted to enlarge 
its works in order to carry out its obli- 
gations to Parliament, its stock would 
be depreciated, and the London County 
Council would be able to buy out the 
Company cheaply, which was the real 
motive at the bottom of this opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) said, the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken had given away the 
case with regard to the cry of a water 
famine, when he said that the pro- 
posal of the Bill was not to increase the 
water supply. If the Bill was not to 
iverease the supply of water 

Mr. BANBURY : I said it was not to 
increase the source of the supply. 

Mr. BENN said, he must have mis- 
heard the hon. Gentleman. But with re- 
gard to the question of a water famine, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square, com- 
plained that the hon, Member for Hox- 
ton had not gone into details with regard 
to that very important point. The 
Company in their Report to the Royal 
Commission made a statement which 
effectually disposed of the ery of a water 
famine. They stated that they had made 
every allowance for a possible increase of 
supply in their district ; and could fur- 
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nish water adequate in supply and ex- 
cellent in quality for a period of 40 
years, with a large surplus margin. 
Nevertheless, it might look like an un- 
reasonable thing for the London County 
Council to ask the House to throw out 
the Bill. He would, therefore, ask the 
House to listen to the story of the London 
County Couueil’s action in the matter. 
After the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, the County Council decided to 
approach the Water Companies in a 
businesslike way in order to solve the 
great question of the London water 
supply. They adopted the following 
Resolution, which contained the terms on 
which they were prepared to buy out the 
Water Companies— 

“That negotiations be entered into for the 

purchase of the undertakings of the Water 
Companies, or one or more of them, at a fair 
and reasonable price, on the basis of a 
desire to purchase and willingness to sell ; 
having regard to any circumstances and statu- 
tory provisions affecting the present and pro- 
spective position, income, expenditure, liabili- 
ties, obligations, and value of the Companies 
respectively, and their undertakings, including 
any present and probable future demands for 
improvements and extensions of works, and new 
or additional sources of supply, and on the 
understanding that if satisfactory terms cannot 
be mutually agreed upon, an application will be 
made to Parliament to determine in what 
manner and on what condition a transfer to the 
Council shall be arranged, provided that no 
monopoly right on the part of the Water Com- 
panies be recognised.” 
He submitted that that was a very fair 
basis of negotiations between the London 
County Council and the Water Com- 
panies. Hechallenged the hon. Member 
for Peckham to produce the reply of the 
East London Water Company to that 
application. 

Mr. BANBURY: I am ready to 
reply. The answer is as follows :— 

“St. Helen's Place, March 10th, 1894. 

“Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 5th instant, setting out the 
resolution recently by the London 
County Council which has been fully deliberated 
upon by the Directors of this Company, and in 
reply to the question you ask, I am to state that 
the Directors do not see their way to enter into 
negotiations for the sale of their undertaking to 
the London County Council on the basis 
indicated in the resolution. The Directors, 
however, desire me to add that if any definite 
and practicable proposals are made for the 
purchase of their undertaking, they will be pre- 
pared to give them very careful consideration.” 


Mr. BENN said, it must be obvious 
to the House that the London County 
Council suggested a counter-proposal 
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from the Water Company. The County 
Council definitely and clearly stated their 
views, and if those views were not thought 
sufficiently reasonable by the Water 
Company the Company ought to have con- 
sented to the arbitration that was sug- 
gested. The London County Council 
tried to do what other County Councils 
had successfully done—namely, in 
making agreements with the Water Com- 
panies, which agreements had been sub- 
sequently ratified by the House. The 
London County Council tried to bring 
the Water Companies to terms, but the 
Water Companies seemed determined to 
have nothing to do with the London 
County Council. Therefore, the London 
County Council came to the House and 
asked the House to take the extreme 
measure of rejecting the Bill of the East 
London Water Company. The policy 
of the London County Council was 
summed up in the words used by Mr. 
Speaker 15 years ago, when the great 
question of the London water supply 
was introduced by the late Mr. Henry 
Fawcett— 

‘‘ The supply of such a’necessityiof life as 

water should be maintained by a Public Body, 
and that that Public Body should not be subject 
to the caprice of commercial considerations, or 
the requirements of shareholders, &c., and to the 
fluctuations of policy to which such require- 
ments would lead,” 
The object of the Bill was to promote a 
commercial undertaking, to serve the 
interests of the shareholders, and not to 
improve the water supply of London. 
It aimed at enhancing the value of the 
Company with a view to the ultimate 
purchase by the London County Coun- 
cil, That was quite a common thing in 
the experience of the London County 
Council. If a new street was to be 
opened, it was wonderful with what 
facility buildings were added to buildings 
in order that the compensation might be 
as large as possible. He wished also 
to emphasise the point that if the \Com- 
pany were allowed to make this expendi- 
ture, and if the County Council after- 
wards purchased the Water Companies, 
an amalgamation would, of course, ensue, 
with the result that many of those works 
would be useless. In conclusion, he 
would quote the words uttered in 1879 
by the late Mr. Henry Fawcett, who 
was a citizen of London— 


“If you place insuperable difficulties in the 
way of a great reform being carried out, we 
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will carry out that reform in spite of you; at 
any rate. we are determined that the people of 
London shall not for ever be afflicted with the 
evils connected with the present system of 
water supply.” 

Mr. GROVE (West Ham, N.) said 
that, as the Representative of an East 
London constituency, he felt bound to 
support the Second Reading of the Bill. 
It was with regret he veatured to oppose 
such a body as the London County 
Council, for whom he had the most pro- 
found respect, inasmuch as he considered 
they had done for the poor of London, for 
the dignity of the Metropolis, and even 
for the beautifying of our great capital, 
more than any other Public Body, not 
only in this Kingdom, but throughout the 
whole of Europe. Therefore, it was 
with regret that he opposed the London 
County Council, but he did it now with 
thoroughness as equal as his reluctance. 
Tt was a curious thing that the result of 
Water Company Bills seemed to turn the 





stream of popular opinion entirely. The | 


Progressive Party became reactionary, 
and the Reactionary Party became _pro- 
gressive. The effect of the water was to 
wash black white—he did not object to 
that—but it also washed white black 
very often. He thought the tactics of 
the London County Council were go- 


verned by a bad and harmful principle. | 
| their vote against the East London Water 


They did not come forward and say 
resolutely that they would not have this 
Bill. They first said that when the 
Royal Commission had terminated they 
would deal with the question of purchase. 
But the Royal Commission had now re- 
ported that we had got no “ forrider” 
with the London County Council. They 
still delayed. He appealed to the com- 
mon sense of the House, were his consti- 
tuents to go thirsty because the London 
County Council could not make up its 
mind ? Were his constituents also to go 
dirty ? This was the second year of a 
great drought, and if there was a con- 
tinuation of droughts, which was not at 
all unlikely, there would be a great danger 
to the health of his constituency, which 
numbered nearly 224,000 people, if the 
supply of water was not adequate and 
ample. They had heard a great deal of 
theory from the London County Council. 
Let him give one ounce of practice. As 
the Representative of the constituency, 
West Ham, North, he frequently heard 
not only from the traders and manufac- 
turers that the supply of water was not 
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sufficient to carry on trade and business 
but he heard from the poor, whom he 
was proud to represent, that they were 
also in danger of being starved. 
He thought that statement of fact 
ought to go a long way against the 
arguments of the London County Council, 
He was glad to see that the introduction 
of the Bill had had a good effect. It had 
made the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for St. George’s, Hanover Square, a 
thorough Home Ruler. He would point 
out also that West Ham was outside the 
area of the London County Council, 
They should not presume to dictate to 
the London County Council, controlled 
as it was by eminent men—[A laugh]— 
he spoke seriously —if the London 
County Council confined themselves to 





the area of their own jurisdiction. What 
(right had the London County Council to 
goto a place like Essex, and to West Ham, 
North and South, and say, “ We shall 
manage your water affairs as well as the 
| water affairs of the Metropolis?” Let 
the London County Council manage their 
own affairs in the Metropolis as brilliantly 
and ably as in the past, but let them not 
interfere in the concerns of areas over 
which they had no jurisdiction. He 
would put it to hon. Members from the 
Sister Island, who may possibly cast 


Company, how would they like it if the 
London County Council went to Dublin 
and said, “ We shall manage your water 
affairs in such and such a way”? That 
was the case of the people of West 
Ham, and they insisted that they 





should have the right to manage their 
own affairs unintruded upon by the 
London County Council. It was because 
he looked upon the action of the London 
County Council as an unjust usurpation 
that he supported the Bill. He spoke 
entirely in the interest of his constituents, 
numbering 224,000, and not in the interest 
of the East London Water Company. In 
fact, if the Bill were read a second time, 
he intended, if in Order, to move as 
an Instruction to the Committee that 
in the event of the purchase of 
the Water Company by the London 
County Council—which he hoped would 
come to pass—the shares now issued 
should be purchased at par and not 
at an increased value. ‘ That would re- 
move many of the objections which the 
London County Council had brought 
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forward. He felt it to be a matter of 
importance that a Company which might 

ibly be purchased on behalf of the 
people should not be overloaded with 
capital ; but because he also felt that the 
London County Council was encroaching 
on the rights of bodies over which they 
had no control, he would cast his vote in 
favour of the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 

*CoLoneEL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he sympathised with the notion of the 
Water Companies being purchased by a 
Water Trust representative of the County 
Councils concerned, and he had no doubt 
that some day that object would be 
effected. The point however was, what 
was to be done in the meantime ? 


must march with the times ; but in that 


march not even Water Companies must | 


stand still. For fear of damaging the 
public interest concerned, and the supply 
of water, he thought the whole matter 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
where the London County Conncil could 
oppose as much as they liked, and pro- 
bably with success ; and there would be 


an opportunity for considering whether | 


too much power was being given to the 
Company, or too large an addition made 
to the capital of the Company. On the 
other hand, to deprive a Private Com- 
pany of the right of placing their case 
before a Select Committee would be to 
defeat the Constitutional principle that 
everybody should be able to put their 
ease before a proper tribunal, It was 
all very well for the London County 
Council to say that they were only going 
to oppose the Bill for a year: but this 
matter would probably go on for 10 years. 
It involved so many County Councils 
and such large water schemes that it 
could not be settled in 12 months. 
Therefore, to prevent injustice to 
the Company and any danger to the 
public water supply, the matter should 
go before a Select Committee. 

*Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) said, 
the authority which was responsible for 
the supply of water to the Metropolis 
was the various Water Companies. 
These Companies might be all that had 
been said of them, but the fact was that 
London was going to get its water from 
them in the immediate future, and there 
was no other source of supply. If the 
County Council had brought forward a 
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[ scheme, or if there was a scheme which 
the House could look upon as sound and 
practical, he would vote for its considera- 
tion. He had voted against this Bill 
last year, but he should now vote for it 
being sent upstairs, as the Report of the 
Commission was known. ‘The Water 
Companies who were responsible for the 
| supply of water must from time to time 
send to Parliament for sanction of 
schemes, otherwise water could not be 
supplied. Therefore, he thought that, 





The | 
hon. Member for Hoxton had said they | 


whatever might be the faults of the Bill 
| —and there were a great many, no doubt, 
|in it—the Water Companies were en- 
| titled to the opportunity of showing 
| before a Committee whether the scheme 
| they brought forward was right and 
necessary. The London County Council 
|could be heard before the Committee. 
They could bring forward all the evidence 
| they had brought forward to-day—care- 
ful and deliberate evidence, not mere 
statements. It would be hard on the 
Water Companies if the powers they 
desired, rightly or wrongly, to acquire 
should be refused at the dictum of the 
London County Council. He trusted 
that before long either the London 
| County Council or the Government 
| would mature a scheme ; but, unfortu- 
| nately, the Government does not seem to 
have made up its mind, and the County 
Council has also failed to make up its 
mind. Therefore, he thought it hard that 
the only powers which now existed for 
supplying London with water should be 
put a stop to by the London County 
Council. When the Committee had con- 
sidered the Bill, and had put into it 
powers for obtaining capital, an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to the County 
Council for bringing the subject again 
before the House when the Bill came up 
for Third Reading. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 
said, that the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, although perhaps not directly 
interested in this particular Bill, spoke as 
a Director of the New River Company. 
*Mr. CAINE said, it was true he was 
a Director of the New River Company, 
but he only sat upon the Board as repre- 
senting an Insurance Company. He had 
no personal interest whatever in the 
New River Company, and he might say 
that whatever fees he had received he 
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had parted with to his Insurance Com- 


pany. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON said, that in regard 
to these matters they wanted Water 
Companies and Insurance Companies, 
and all interests represented in Debate in 
the House. He had only intended the 
House to understand that his hon. Friend 
was connected with one of the interests 
represented in the Debate. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, especially the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, did not quite appreciate 
the position taken up by hon. Members 
on the Ministerial side of the House. 
They argued the case for the Bill as a 
question of detail, as a matter for ex- 
amination by a Committee. That was 
entirely contrary to the position which 
he, in common with the other opponents 
of the Bill, took up. They contended 
that this was not a question of the merits 
of the particular scheme, but a question 
of principle, as to whether, before there 
had been an opportunity of the County 
Council eonsidering the water supply as 
a whole, these somewhat smaller matters 
should be dealt with and decided by a 
Committee of the House. What was the 
actual position of the Bill before the 
House? The Water Companies were 
coming for powers for a further capital 
expenditure of £1,750,000, and the House 
was entitled to say that before such an 
enormous additional expenditure was 
sanctioned there should be a proper 
opportunity of considering the whole 
question of the London water supply. 
The Royal Commission had been ap- 
pointed to report whether any fresh 
water supply was required for London, 
and as to the best way of providing it. 
The case stood in much the same position 
as last year, for the Commission had only 
recently reported, and the County Coun- 
cil had not yet had an opportunity of 
considering the question as a whole. 
Until the Council had had that oppor- 
tunity, it was only right that no large 
expenditure should be carried out to the 
prejudice of the ultimate settlement. All 
that was asked was that until that oppor- 
tunity was afforded — an opportunity 
which the appointment of the Royal 
Commission was intended to give—no 
large expenditure of the kind contem- 
plated in the Bill should take place to 
prejudice the ultimate settlement of the 
question of the London water supply. 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, the storage works proposed in 
the Bill were recommended by the Royal 
Commissioners as immediately neces- 
sary. 
Mr. S. BUXTON said, that what 
the Royal Commissioners recommended 
was that extended storage works, mains, 
and so on, were required in London, a 
thing which no one for a» moment denied, 
He did not think, however, that the 
Royal Commission specifically stated that 
the particular storage works to which the 
hon. Member referred were required. It 
seemed to him that the object of the con- 
sideration of the subject by a Royal Com- 
mission was to give an opportunity for 
the consideration of the subject as a 
whole. He understood that the Council 
were ready to consent to any reasonable 
proposal with regard to mains and reser- 
voirs shown to be urgent, but that they 
were not ready to assent to such an enor- 
mous expenditure as that proposed in the 
Bill, believing that it would have the re- 
sult of prejudicing the general question. 
He did not think that the delay of a year 
would matter, and if the Bill came up 
next year and the County Council were 
not then in a position to say what they 
would do, not having decided upon a line 
of policy, he, for one, would support the 
Bill. If the Companies had been able to 
earry on for 25 years without coming to 
Parliament, they could surely wait 
another 12 months. He appealed to the 
House if any great Corporation in the 
Kingdom, representing a large body of 
ratepayers, asked for a year’s delay in 
such an important matter, would the 
House for a moment deny the claim ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he would not trouble the House 
long. He would not have troubled it at 
all had it not been for an extraordinary 
observation made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He could not 
help saying that the reference made by 
the hon. Member for Tower Hamlets—he 
might call it the sneering reference—to 
the hon. Member for Bradford was 
most uncalled for. Coming from the 
Government Bench and spoken on behalf 
of the Government, and when the bon. 
Member for Bradford had told them but 
a few minutes before that he had voted 
against the Second Reading of the Bill 
last year, such a reference was unworthy, 
suggesting as it had done that the hon. 
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Member’s vote was influenced by his 
connection with the New River Company. 
He would point out, after the details of 
the Bill had been considered in the Com- 
mittee upstairs, the Preamble would have 
to be proved. What said the right hon. 
Gentleman ? He suggested that this 
Bill was really promoted in order to inflate 
the value of the shares of the Company 
in view of possible purchase. What was 
the expenditure proposed under the 
Bill ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: No, no. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted the suggestion. If he had not, 
he (Sir R. Webster) withdrew the state- 
ment. The hon. Member for St. George’s 
(Mr. Benn) had made a distinct state- 
ment that the proposed expenditure was 
not required in order to enable the Water 
Company to fulfil its statutory obliga- 
tions, but to inflate the value of the 
shares. No doubt the hon. Member 
would be candid enough to stand to his 
guns when that fact was stated. What 
was the expenditure which would take 
place under the Bill? It involved three 


things—reservoirs, filtration, and mains. 


How possibly could reservoirs, filtration, 
and mains inflate the capital of the Com- 
pany? He spoke with some knowledge 
on this subject, although he regretted to 
say he had not 6d. in any Water Com- 
pany in London. Anyone who said that, 
ina drought such as that of last summer, 
if a Water Company found itself unable 
to supply sufficient water to its consumers 
it could go and obtain it from its source 
of supply, knew very little about this 
business, however learned he might 
be in other matters. No one must 
imagine that a Water Company could 
dispense with ample storage reservoirs. 
He ventured to say that if any Water 
Company did not maintain an ample and 
increasing surplus of storage reservoirs, 
it did not do its duty to its constituents, 
judging from the experience of the past. 
Then, as to mains, expenditure in this 
direction did not mean putting money 
into the earth which would not earn a 
return. The Directors were notsuch fools 
as to doa thing of that sort. It meant 
that in those districts growing by their 
thousands it was absolutely essential 
that mains and supply pipes should be 
laid down, so that the consumers could 
geta proper supply. But the burning 
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question had been whether or not there 
had been sufficient and proper filtration ; 
and in order to keep the supply of water 
in proper condition it was only the duty 
of the Water Companies to maintain 
filtration in the highest state of efficiency. 
These were the questions on which the 
Water Company had to justify their pro- 
posals before the Committee. If the 
County Council had any real case against 
the Company, the proper place to 
examine into it was before a Select 
Committee, where the witnesses who 
supported it could be cross-examined. 
A point which had been overlooked was 
this : He should like to know on what 
ground, either of principle or otherwise, 
the London County Council had a right 
to say to the inhabitants of Essex they 
should not have the improved water 
supply they desired, and which this Bill 
proposed to give them? What had 
been the principle which had been 
recognised over and over again? Why, 
that each locality should supply itself 
with water and have control over its 
water supply. They had had that at 
Stockton, Middlesbrough, and at Bir- 
mingham, and in regard to this Bill the 
London County Council were arrogating 
to themselves a position they had no right 
to assume, and for which there was no 
precedent. He trusted that, whatever 
might be done in Committee and when 
the Bill came back to the House, in the 
name of fair-play and justice it would now 
be read asecond time. Otherwise an im- 
pression would go forth that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government opposed the Second 
Reading because they could count on a 
majority in the House which they could 
not count upon after the Bill had been 
examined. Under the circumstances, he 
hoped the House would see that the 
whole question was examined and sifted, 
and this could only take place before a 
competent Committee, constituted as they 
liked, where witnesses were examined. 

Mr. CAINE said that, with the indulg- 
ence of the House, he would observe that 
he had not taken the remark of bis hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. S. Buxton) in the sense in 
which it had been understood by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster). 

Mr. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) said, he desired to say a 
word or two in reply to the remarks which 
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had fallen from the hon. Member for 
West Ham. The hon. Member had made 
an appeal well calculated to impress the 
House on behalf of his constituents, whom, 
he said, suffered from a scanty supply of 
water. The hon. Member had asked if 
his constituents were to be thirsty and 
dirty because the London County Council 
could not make up its mind. It was 
quite true that the people of West Ham 
had suffered wrong, and had complained 
of their water supply. The London 
County Council knew the reason. Com- 
plaints having been made to the Council 
as to the mysterious scantiness of water, 
they made investigation into the matter, 
and found that it had been the practice of 
the East London Water Company to in- 
sert a plug in the pipe supplying the 
cisterns so that the water merely dribbled 
into them. In individual cases where 
complaint was made the Company re- 
moved the plugs, but had the unparalleled 
impudence to charge the customer with 
the cost of the removal. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he should like to say a word or two from 
the point of view of bis constituents the 
inhabitants of Essex. He failed to 
understand the interest taken in the water 
supply of his constituents by the hon. 
Member for Hoxton, seeing that for 
every 100 persons within the jurisdiction 
of the London County Council supplied 
by this Water Company there were 1,000 
people supplied outside that jurisdiction. 

Mr. J. STUART said, the hon. 
Member was mistaken. For every one 
person supplied in the Essex district two 
were supplied in the district of the 
London County Council. 

Masor RASCH said, that his infor- 
mation was exactly the reverse. They 
all knew that the object—the plan of 
campaign—of the County Council in 
taking so much interest in the water 
supply of the people of Essex was to 
cripple the Water Company, so as to be 
able to buy it up at half-price. The 
Company had been prohibited from 
taking any more water from the Lea, and 
they could not construct reservoirs with- 
out further capital. He had been Chair- 
man of a Water Company for 10 years, 
and had some intimate knowledge of the 
subject. The matter was very simple. 


The Royal Commission had interdicted 
the East London Water Company from 
taking more water from the River Lea, 
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and therefore the Company had to con- 
struct fresh storage reservoirs. This 
they could not do without raising fresh 
capital. Even the London Co 
Council would be unable to do so. What 
with betterment, worsement, taxation of 
land values, and looking after the 
morality of music halls the people of 
Essex thought the London Coun 
Council had their hands too full already, 
and that they would do well to mind 
their own business and leave the County 
of Essex alone. He should vote for the 
Bill. 

Mr. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) said, 
he should support the Bill. He felt 
some difficulty in taking that course, as 
he should naturally be inclined to support 
the County Council. He also found ita 
difficulty in supporting a cause cham- 
pioned by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for St. George’s (Mr. Goschen), 
who had said that he thought Scotch 
Members—and, he supposed, Irish Mem- 
bers—should not interfere in this matter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN was understood to 
say that he had no objection to their 
voting on this Bill, but that he thought 
there should be reciprocity. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR said, that when 
English Members left Irish business 
alone, Irish Members would leave English 
business alone. He could only regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman made it so 
difficult for an Irishman to support a 
cause which he advocated. He (Mr. 
O’Connor) would wish to help the London 
County Council within the sphere of 
their jurisdiction, but he could not follow 
them into Essex, when he found that the 
Council for that county were supporting 
the other side. As an Irish Member he 
might remind the House that there was & 
larger Irish population in London than in 
Dublin, and that a large portion of that 
population was in the district affected by 
this Bill. It was for the sake of the 
poor who lived in the small houses of the 
district to whom a good and a prompt 
supply of water was of the first import- 
ance that he supported the Bill. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, it was 
hadly worth while going into the merits 
of the arguments which had been ad- 
vanced, or even into the details of the 
Bill. But he would like to reply to the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
North West Ham, who had suggested 
that the London County Council were 
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favour of dilatory tactics in this matter, 
and that they had not submitted any 
scheme to the Water Companies. Now 
he ventured to deny that, and to assert 
that the hon. Member in this matter did 
not represent his constituency: he sim- 
ply spoke the views of a few officials who 
happened to agree with the views of the 
Water Companies. What were the facts ? 
At the end of a long and exhaustive in- 
quiry the Royal Commission reported in 
September last. That Report did not 
reach the London County Council until 
November, and practically was not sub- 
mitted to the Council until the beginning 
of the present year. Thereupon a Com- 
mittee, assisted by the able engineer of 
the Council and other officials, drew up 
a counter Report, which had just been 
circulated, and which would be found to 
deal with the matter on fair and reason- 
able lines. In the circumstances, it did 
not seem to him that it was unreasonable 
to ask that the Bill should be read a 
second time that day six months. The 
Essex people had compelled the London 
County Council to take over a large part 
of their main drainage system, and now 
apparently wished to dictate the condi- 
tions under which the water works 
should be purchased. The attitude of the 
Government was, in his opinion, right. 
The House ought not to allow the Mem- 
bers for Essex to dictate to 5,000,000 
people the conditions for the purchase of 
these water works. The hon. Member 
for North West Ham had no right to ask 
the London County Council to be the 
servant of Essex in respect of the un- 
pleasant parts of its municipal work, and 
to deny it equal rights in determining 
under what conditions the water works 
should be purchased. 
County Council were to pay the piper 
they ought at any rate to be allowed 
to call the tune. He thought the 
Government had adopted a sensible and 
correct view. They said that the 
London County Council, representing as 
it did an overwhelming majority of the 
people of London, was not unreasonable 
in asking that the Bill should be rejected, 
seeing that as yet it had had no time to 
consider the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and that until a definite decision 
had been arrived at the Directors of the 
Water Companies and a few Members 
for Essex ought not to be allowed to 
dictate to 5,000,000 of people as to the 
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conditions under which they would pur- 
chase the water works. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I will not detain the House 
many minutes, but I wish to say a word 
or two on the general principle involved. 
Perhaps I should preface my observa- 
tions by saying that I am not a share- 
holder in any Water Company, and that 
I speak merely as a ratepayer of London 
who has learned very much from pro- 
vincial experience. What is the position 
of affairs ? Sooner or later the London 
County Council are bound to decide 
whether or not they will purchase the 
property of the Water Companies, and I 
hope that they will purchase. Up to the 
present, however, they have not come to 
any decision, neither is there any power 
which can force them to come to a deci- 
sion within a reasonable period, and the 
question for consideration is whether, 
until they shall have arrived at a final 
determination, no Water Company in 
London is to be permitted to increase its 
capital? The London County Council 
does put forward a most exaggerated 
claim in regard to the water question. 
The Under Secretary for the Colonies 
says a similar demand by a Provincial 
Corporation has never been refused. I 
say unhesitatingly that never has a 
similar demand for delay been granted 
on the application of any Municipality. 
Birmingham has some knowledge of the 
ways of the London County Council. 
When Birmingham asked for power to 
obtain a supply of water from the 
Welsh hills, saying that within a 
short time the town would probably 
suffer from drought, the London County 
Council opposed the scheme, and 
averred that the statement was untrue. 
They said there would be no drought, 
but there was, which showed how little 
reliance could be placed on their scientific 
knowledge. The County Council opposed 
the scheme, asking for time to enable them 
to decide whether they might not them- 
selves require the particular water suppy 
which Birmingham had selected. The 
County Council should make up their 
minds to deal with the matter now under 
consideration fairly and speedily. Their 
demand for delay is monstrous. The hon. 
Member referred to the experience of 
Birmingham. Has he taken the trouble 
to find out what that experience was ? 
I negotiated the purchase of the water 
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works there. What did we do? We 
(the Corporation) asked them to come to 
terms. "We were unable todoso. We 
then stated what price we were prepared 
to give, and asked the House for com- 
pulsory powers of purchase on those 
terms. That application was refused. 
We were told to go before an arbitrator, 
and by agreeing to terms we saved the 
expenses of an arbitrator. 

Mr. BENN: That is precisely the 
course the London County Council pro- 
pose. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will find our terms are identical with those 
adopted at Birmingham. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think I 
have been unnecessarily interrupted. I 
undertake to say that if the representa- 
tives of the London County Council are 
prepared to make the East London Water 
Company the same offer that was made 
to the Birmingham Water Company by 
the Municipality it will be accepted. 
The right course is for the London 
County Council to make up their minds 
as to what is the fair value of the pro- 
perty of the East London Water Com- 
pany, and to make an offer accordingly. 
If the terms are refused by the Water 
Company let the County Council then 
come to Parliament and ask for official 
powers. If they do that I will support 
the Second Reading of the Bill. I think 
it is monstrous that before taking this 
course they should seek to interfere with 
every scheme for the extension of the 
water supply. I think they have had 
time to make up their minds. I have 
never known a Bill to be dealt with in 
this way before. I must say that it is a 
most dangerous precedent that a Private 
Bill should be dealt with in this House 
upon political considerations. 





Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 228 ; Noes 
227.—(Division List, No. 14.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY BILL. 
(By Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge), in moving the Second 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


{COMMONS} 
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Reading, said, the Bill sought to enlarge 
the jurisdiction of the Conservators of 
the Themes. Thecondition had been im- 
posed upon them that if they did not bring 
in a Bill this year the London County 
Council would bring in one next year, 
and the result of the compromise arrived. 
at had been that the Thames Conser- 
vators had brought in the Bill of which 
he had the honour of moving the Second 


Reading. The great point in its favour. 


was that it would do away with no less 
than 32 existing Acts by which the Con- 
servators were governed, going back as 
far as the reign of James I. The Bill, 
though not approved by the London 
County Council, deals with the repre- 
sentation on the Board of the Conser- 
vancy, which the London County Coun- 
cil: desired to have a larger proportion 
on the ground that the representation 
should be in proportion to the popula- 
tion. The promoters of the Bill con- 
sidered that the riparian owners and 
others in the upper part of the river had 
as great an interest in the Thames as 
those in the lower part, and the Bill 
would commend itself to all fair-minded 
people, because it gave fair representa- 
tion to those who were interested in the 
upper and lower portions of the Thames. 
A great many Petitions had been presented 
against the Bill, and many of them 
were in reference to the representation 
on the Board. It was recognised that 
the Board had been well-managed by 
their Chairman ; but he ventured to say, 
in reference to the suggestion that the 
Board should consist of 100° members, 
that it would be practically unworkable 
if the representation upon it were in- 
creased beyond from 25 to 30. Then with 
regard to pollution of the river, there 
was no doubt they asked for large 
powers in that respect; but he thought 
those clauses in the Bill were of a rather 
too arbitrary character and ought to be 
modified. The larger proportion of the 
Petitions lodged against the Bill referred 
to the question of pollution, and suffi- 
cient powers in that respect must be 
given, but he hoped that the clauses 
for that purpose would be made more 
satisfactory alike to the agricultural 
interest and the public. Strong objection 
had been taken to the inclusion of the 
tributaries of the Thames. The powers 
of the Sanitary Authorities would be 
brought into operation in regard to pol- 
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lution of the River Thames where the 
Conservators had not considered that to 
be part of their duty, the surrounding 
County Councils having hitherto held 
back from the Conservancy. Those 
clauses the Conservators were quite will- 
ing to have thre’hed out in Committee, 
and they hoped the result would be that 
the water of the river would be kept 
quite pure, yet without interfering with 
the agricultural counties and interests in 
the future more than they had in the 
past. The great point was that the 
powers proposed to be given with regard 
to pollution were larger than they were 
before ; but if it were desired, the Con- 
servators were willing to give up the 
proposal mentioned, and the course taken 
by them would, he believed, to a great 
extent disarm opposition to the Bill. 
With regard to finance, the proposal was 
for amalgamation in reference to the 
upper and lower portions of the Thames, 
so that the whole river would be under 
one system of finance, and power would 
be given to issue £300,000 Debenture 
Stock, which he thought would be a 
sufficient sum to put into the hands of 
the Conservators for carrying out the 
purposes of the Bill. As to the Water 
Companies, he hoped they would think 
better of their threatened opposition to 
the Bill. They had statutory powers for 
taking certain quantities of water from 
the river; but they had been approached 
in this matter by the Conservancy, and 
it had been arranged that they should be 
allowed to take a certain quantity of 
water out of the Thames under agree- 
ment, in order to provide for the increased 
consumption of their consumers, and the 
question had been raised whether their 
claims in that respect were valid or not. 
The London County Council, no doubt, 
desired to treat them as invalid, so that 
they might buy up the Water Companies 
at a cheaper rate than was possible 
at present. The promoters considered 
that this question ought to be dealt 
with separately, and they had there- 
fore come to an arrangement that 
whatever powers the Water Companies 
had should remain as at present. They 
would not break faith with the Water 
Companies, but this Bill did not propose 
to give those bodies greater statutory 
powers than they now possessed. The 
House would see, therefore, that the 
Conservators, while keeping faith with 
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the Water Companies, were acting in the 
interests of the public. At present the 
Companies took 110,000,000 gallons daily 
from the river with power to increase the 
quantity to 130,000,000. For many 
years the Conservators had done all they 
could to preserve the purity and improve 
the navigation of the Thames, and no- 
body could have done its duty better, and 
the clearest testimony had been given 
that they had fully done their duty to- 
wards the public. They had not sold 
their water to the Water Companies. 
They had spent certain sums for the 
benefit of those Companies, but had in 
return received money from them for 
carrying out necessary works. The 
Conservators had certainly prevented a 
large amount of pollution ; had equalised 
the flow of the river; and had secured 
a constant supply in summer by widen- 
ing and deepening the reaches, and by 
other works. This Bill ought, in the 
circumstances, to be read a second time, 
and referred to a Select Committee for 
thorough examination and amendment 
rather than be thrown out now on 
Second Reading. The Conservators had 
no wish whatever to oppose the provi- 
sions of the Bill being thoroughly 
threshed out ; on the contrary, they only 
desired to carry it through for the good 
of al! who were interested in the Thames, 
considering not only the interests of the 
people of London, but those of the 
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populations of Richmond, Reading, 
Oxford, and other places upon its 
banks. It must not be forgotten 


that the Counties of Gloucester, Wilts, 
Berks, and Bucks were equally interested 
with Middlesex in this matter, and the 
Conservators considered that the accept- 
ance by the House of such a scheme as 
this would do equal justice to all. It 
would throw enormous work upon the 
Conservators, but he hoped it would be 
accorded a Second Reading, and that on 
reaching Committee it would be put 
ina shape which would be satisfactory 
to all. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir F. Dixon-Hartland.) 


*Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he would not oppose the 
Second Reading, because, as the hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill had ex- 
plained, the reasons which had led to the 
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prppeees opposition had been removed 
y the arrangement come to between the 
London County Council and the pro- 
moters of the Bill. The grounds of the 
opposition were that it was proposed to 
give larger statutable powers to the 
Water Companies than they had at pre- 
sent in reference to drawing water from 
the Thames. Those Companies had 
lately claimed increased rights under 
agreements of which the validity was 
disputed. However, he would not then 
go into the questions either of the 
validity of those agreements or the 
statutable rights of the Companies. 
Whatever their legal rights might be, 
they would not be interfered with iu any 
sense by the Bill, That was the under- 
standing arrived at with the promoters, 
and an Instruction to the Committee 
had been drawn up. If this Bill were 
not passed the ‘ringing in of another 
would devolve on the London County 
Council, and it was therefore not their 
desire that it should be prevented from 
going to a Committee. But though 
not opposing the Second Reading, it 
must not be understood that the County 
Council approved of the Bill. On the 
contrary, there was a great deal in it 
of which they entirely disapproved. How- 
ever, the framework was there, although 
hefeared it was incapable of being made in 
Committee into a Bill which would carry 
their support, and they therefore de- 
sired to reserve power to themselves to 
oppose it if necessary on the Report stage 
or Third Reading if the various pro- 
visions to which the County Council 
objected were not amended in Com- 
mittee. Many questions would arise, and, 
among others, that of the money which 
the Conservators required. As in the 
other respect referred to, the Bill left 
everything absolutely in statu quo, he 
would withdraw the opposition to the 
Second Reading, and move the Instruc- 
tion which had been agreed upon be- 
tween the promoters of the Bill and those 
whom he represented. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
wished, as a Surrey man, to be allowed to 
say a few words. He was very glad the 


hon. Member for Hoxton had been good 
enough to withdraw his opposition to the 
Bill in which the Division of the County 
of Surrey that he had the honour to re- 
present was greatly interested. The 
people there had come to the conclusion 


Mr. J. Stuart 


{COMMONS} 
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that in matters of thix kind they ought to 
object to representation going by popu- 
lation instead of according to area, for by 
the application of that doctrine they 
would have greater authority and would 
prevent others having an undue amount 
of control over the lower Thames, 
Though they were profoundly concerned 
and somewhat anxious in this matter, 
they nevertheless desired to refrain at 
present from criticising this measure, 
because they had an honourable under- 
standing with the promoters of the 
Bill that various Amendments would be 
accepted in Committee. In that expec- 
tation they had instructed him to recom- 
mend to the House that the Bill should 
be allowed a Second Reading. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London), upon 
the question of representation on the 
Board, said, the shipowners of London 
paid in dues about £46,000, which was 
about half the whole sum expended on 
the River Thames between Staines and 
the estuary, and their interest certainly 
was inferior tonone. They had no desire 
to oppose the Bill ou Second Reading, 
but would appear before the Committee 
aud do their best to amend it, and put it 
in a more suitable shape. He was in- 
structed to explain to the House that 
they did not accept the. Bill as a settle- 
ment. He hoped a Bill would be brought 
in at some future time which would give 
to the merchants and the shipowners of 
the Port of London a predominant con- 
trol over the lower Thames. He con- 
sidered that the City of London had a 
predominating interest in this matter, 
and should have a corresponding influ- 
ence upon any Board of Control. Em- 
phasising that they did not regard this 
by any means as a final settlement, he 
would not then trouble the House further 
or oppose the Second Reading. 

Sir W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said, his constituents were much 
exercised with regard to their future 
under the Bill. To millowners the 
question of the Companies taking water 
from the river was of extreme importance. 
As the Bill now stood very harsh mea- 
sure might be meted out to millowners 
and others. With every desire to pre- 
vent undue pollution, he was sure no 
Member of the House would wish to 
injure their vested interests unnecessarily 
in any shape or way, and he would urge 
that, assuming the Bill went to a Com- 
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mittee, his constituents and others who 
were interested as respondents should 
have the power of modifying certain of 
its provisions as far as they deemed 
necessary consistently with carrying out 
the main objects of the Bill. 

Sir F, DIXON-HARTLAND said, it 
was desired to increase the flow of water 
rather than to diminish it, and the pro 
moters had no wish to interfere with the 
interests of the millowners. Some of the 
conditions appeared very hard indeed, and, 
as far as he was concerned, he would be 
prepared to do his best to assist mill- 
owners and the interests connected with 
agriculture. He could only say he would 
do all he properly could to have the Bill 
modified in those respects in Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Mr. J. STUART moved— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill that no further powers of taking 
water from the River Jhames than may now be 
legally exercised be given by the Bill to the 
Water Companies, and that, as far as necessary, 
the Bill be amended to give effect to this In- 
struction.”—( Mr. J. Stuart.) 


Motion agreed to. 


WEST MIDDLESEX WATER BILL. 
(By Order.) , 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

*Mr. J. STUART intimated that, as 
the sense of the House had been taken 
upon the East London Water Bill, hedid 
not now propose to offer any opposition 
to the Second Reading of this measure, 
considering it proper, after the close 
Division, to allow this Bill also to go be- 
forethe Committee. The circumstances of 
this Bill, however, distinctly differed 
from those of the East London Water Bill. 
They had a very strong case against the 
West Middlesex Bill, for he held in his 
hand a statement issued by the Company 
in April, 1892, in which they described 
their works as in a thoroughly good con- 
dition, and capable of meeting all de- 
mands for the present and in the future 
by extension from time to time. Since 
then there had been only an increase of 
24 per cent. in the demand for water, 
and the Company’s capital was not yet 
exhausted, Thus the case against the 
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Bill was a stronz one, but the House being 
so evenly divided it would be as well to 
let this Bill also proceed to a Committee, 
He would, however, reserve the right on 
a future day to place before the House 
certain Instructions to the Committee on 
this and the other Bills. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


LONDON STREETS AND BUILDINGS 
BILL. 
BILL COMMITTED TO A SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he had to move that the Order for 
the committal of this Bill should be dis- 
charged, and that the Bill should be 
committed to a Select Committee of 11 
Members, six to be nominated by the 
House, and five by the Committee of 
Selection. If hon. Members examined 
the Bill they would see that it affected a 
large number of interests and wes of 
wide extent, and he thought they would 
agree with him it was one which should 
be dealt with as a Public rather than a 
Private Bill. He had to complain of 
the comparative secrecy with which Bills 
of this kind were dealt with, and he 
might point out in reference to this Bill 
that had he not taken the present course of 
moving'to refer it toalarge Committee very 
few of those affected by this Bill would 
have known anything of its existence, 
He wished to make known a fact that 
might surprise the House as much as it 
surprised him. The Bill was read a 
second time on March 22, the day before 
Good Friday, when very few hon. Mem- 
bers were present. The Vestry of 
Chelsea had made application for a copy 
of the Bill, and were told that it was 
under revision, and that a copy would not 
serve their purpose at that particular 
time. A second application having been 
made, the clerk of the London County 
Council, in a reply dated on the very day 
on which the Second Reading was taken, 
stated that the revision of the Bill was 
not sufficiently advanced to enable a copy 
to be furnished to the Vestry. That he 
held to be a very serious statement. The 
importance of the measure might be 
estimated by the fact that it repealed 10 
Public Acts, including Metropolitan 
Building Acts and Metropolis Manage~ 
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ment Acts. It professed to be a Con- 
solidation Act. Hon. Members were 
aware that he was a strong advocate of 
consolidation, but this was a Consolida- 
tion Bill of a very peculiar character, 
changing the whole aspect of the law in 
relation to the matters to which he had 
referred. ‘That being so, and looking to 
its wide-reaching nature, he wished to 
see the Bill referred to a large Committee. 
He appealed to his friends on the London 
County Council to support the Motion. 
It would be remembered that last April 
they had to call in question Acts relating 
to Eastbourne, Ower Darwen, and Read- 
ing, and to complain that in Private Bills 
legislation was introduced dealing with 
Pablic Acts. The tendency of late years 
in the House had been to minimise 
Private Bill legislation and to maximise 
legislation by Publie Act, and it was in 
pursuance of that policy he asked for the 
appointment of this Committee. Hon. 
Members very seldom saw the Bills 
which were submitted to the House. 
Although they very properly trusted the 
Committees upstairs, they had a perfect 
right to see the Bill, and, having ex- 
amined this measure, he had come to the 
conclusion that in consequence of its far- 
reaching character this was not one which 
should be left in the hands of an ordinary 
Committee. He appealed to the House 
not only to pass this Motion, but also to 
be always on the alert to see that private 
legislation was not allowed to over- 
shadow public laws. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Order for Committal be read, and 
discharged. 

That the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee of Eleven Members, Six to be nominated 
by the House and Five by the Committee of 
Selection. 

That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
six clear days before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee be referred to the Committee ; and that 
such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, Agents, or Witnesses, 
be heard on their Petitions against the Bill, if 
they think fit, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill against such Petitioners. 

That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

That Seven be the quorum.” —( Mr. Howell.) 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russeit, Hackney, 8.) said, he had 
only a word or two in supporting the 
Motion. He wished to state that he had 
had communications from different parts 
of the Metropolis pointing out the ob- 


Mr. Howell 
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jections urged by his hon. Friend, and 
he hoped the House would see fit to 
support the Motion. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
did not intend to oppose the Motion ; 
but while sympathising with the genera} 
objections against attempts to alter public 
law by means of Private Bills, he sub- 
mitted that in this case it was not only 
right, but almost the duty of the County 
Council to proceed in this matter by 
Private Bill. He had not been an 
advocate of the action of the London 
County Council in attempting to pass. 
measures by means of private procedure, 
but he did fear that this Bill, which 
contained many valuable provisions 
affecting the health of the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis, would not have had the 
remotest chance of being passed if left 
to struggle in the crowd of public mea- 
sures. He did appeal to hon. Members 
opposite to be a little consistent in these 
matters, and he would remind them that 
only this week the House decided that a 
Bill embodying very novel principles 
should go through by private pro- 
cedure. Why should not this Bill 
have been treated in the same way. 
They had been told that in tne last Par- 
liament there were plenty of means of 
getting Bills like this through in the 
form of public legislation, and it was 
claimed that what was done by the last 
Parliament could be done by this. But 
he would reply to that that they now had 
not only a new Parliament but a new 
Government which was literally besieged 
by competitive claimants for Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and it was probable 
that in the competition Bills to which 
nobody could object would lose all chance 
of becoming law. It was for this unfor- 
tunate but irresistible reason that he 
believed the London County Council 
were right in proceeding with that urgent 
measure by means of Private Bill legisla- 
tion. Still, he welcomed the Motion of 
the hon. Member opposite, because he 
wished to see carefully examined some 
objectionable clauses which were con- 
tained in the Bill. 

*Mr. J. STUART said, he was sure 
the House would be glad to hear he had 
no opposition to offer to that proposal. 
He was only sorry that advantage had 
been taken of that occasion to find fault 
with the action of the London County 
Council in their procedure in this matter, 
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Lunatics in 
it being a difficult question to decide 
whether this ought to be a Public or a 
Private Bill. In making the present 
Motion his hon. Friend had only antici- 
pated a step which the County Council 
themselves were prepared to take, as he 
had intended to move a Motion which 
would have secured the result aimed at 
by his hon, Friend. Under the circum- 
stances, however, he would accept the 
Motion now moved. 


Motion agreed to. 
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NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

Alfred Money Wigram, esquire, for 
County of Essex (Southern or Romford 
Division). 

The Hon. Arthur George Brand, for 
County of Cambridge (Northern or 
Wisbech Division). 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—— 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
VENEZUELA, 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if it is a fact that Her Majesty 
has had no Minister in Venezuela since 
1887, owing to the action of the then 
President of the Republic ; and if he can 
cause an unofficial representation to be 
made to the new President, General 
Crespo, by the friendly offices of Count 
Kleist, the German Minister, who ex- 
tends his courtesies to British residents at 
Caracas, that Her Majesty would be 
willing to resume diplomatic relations 
should a wish to that effect be expressed 
by the Government of the Republic and 
a friendly reception assured to Her 
Majesty’s Envoy ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : Diplomatic relations with Vene- 
zuela were suspended on the 2lIst of 
March, 1887, and have not yet been re- 
sumed. Her Majesty’s Government are 
desirous of a friendly and equitable settle- 
ment of the questions at issue between 
the two countries, and their views on this 
matter have on more than one occasion 
been communicated to the Venezuelan 
Government. As recently as last year 
hegotiations were carried on with a special 
Venezuelan Envoy who visited England, 


WITH 
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but they proved unsuccessful. As the 
Venezuelan Government are already 
aware of the views of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, it is not considered necessary 
to make a special representation to 
General Crespo on the subject. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): On bebalf of my hon, 
Friend the Member for North St. Pan- 
cras, I beg toask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether any Report has been obtained 
by the Governors of Christ’s Hospital as 
to the suitability, or otherwise, of the 


site purchased by them at Horsham 
for the erection of the new school 
buildings; what is the nature of 


such Report ; whether the site fulfils all 
sanitary requirements; when, and by 
whom, was the Report made ; and will it 
be laid upon the Tabie of the House ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The question relates to a 
transaction completed more than a year 
ago by the Council of Almoners of 
Christ’s Hospital, in the course of carry- 
ing into effect the scheme established 
under the Endowed Schools Acts for the 
regulation of the Hospital on the 15th 
of August, 1890. No such Report as is 
mentioned in the question has been com- 
municated to the Charity Commissioners, 
and they are, therefore, unable to give 
the information asked. 


LUNATICS IN BELFAST WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘*CARTAN (Down, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state the number of additional nurses and 
officials appointed to the lunatic depart- 
ment of the Belfast Workhouse since Ist 
November last; also the number of 
deaths in the lunatic department since 
that date, and the number on which in- 
quests have been held; whether the 
epilepties are still kept in the lunatic 
department, and if the Local Govern- 
ment Board has instructed the epileptics 
to be so kept there ; whether, at a recent 
inquest on an epileptic who died in that 
department, held in Belfast, the coroner's 
jury strongly protested against this prac- 
tice; whether he will state by what 
authority epileptics are placed there, or 
lunatics kept under restraint in the 
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workhouse ; whether he is aware of the 
practice of exchanging patients carried 
on between the workhouse authorities 
and the Governors of the asylum at 
Belfast; and if some inquiry will be 
made into the whole system in relief of 
these helpless afflicted persons ? 

Mr. T.W.RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): At 
the same time, I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman when he proposes to intro- 
duce his promised Bill dealing with the 
detention of pauper lunatics in Irish 
workhouses ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): (1) A medical officer and 
six male and female attendants have 
been appointed to the lunatic department 
of the Belfast Workhouse since No- 
vember ! last; 4! deaths have taken 
place in the lunatic department since 
that date, and the number of inquests 
held was 10. (2) Epilepties, I am in- 
formed, are still kept in the lunatic de- 
partment, but the Local Government 
Board have not directed that they should 
be placed or kept there. The matter is 
one appertaining to medical administra- 
tion, and rests solely with the responsible 
medical officer. I understand, however, 
that the epileptics occupy separate 
dormitories, day-rooms, and sick wards, 
and are only associated with the lunaties 
in the dining-hall. (3) The reply to 
the third paragraph is in the affirmative. 
(4) The authority for the employment 
of restraint in this, as in all civil hos- 
pitals, is the order of the responsible 
medical officer, who directs that it shall 
be imposed when he deems it necessary 
for the safety of the patient or those 
about him. (5) The practice referred 
to in paragraph 5 did exist prior to 
March, when it was terminated by the 
Guardians. As regards the concluding 
paragraph, and the question which 
stands in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone; just before the 
Autumn Recess I stated that the whole 
question of lunacy administration was 
receiving my careful attention, and that 
I hoped to confer at an early date with 
the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums on 
the subject. In consequence of commu- 
nications which afterwards passed be- 
tween me and the Inspectors, I have 
caused a Bill to be prepared dealing 
with the whole question of lunacy reform, 
including the particular branch of the 


Mr. M‘Cartan 
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question referred to by the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone. The Bill, however, 
inevitably contains matter which I fear 
might be regarded as contentious, and in 
the present state of public business I see 
so little prospect of carrying it into law 
this Session that I do not think it worth 
while to include it. On the other hand 
the object aimed at by the question of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone should 
not, I conceive, be regarded as contro- 
versial, and I shall see whether it is 
possible to introduce a separate Bill 
dealing with this branch of the subject. 

Mr. T.W. RUSSELL: I may explain 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
question was intended to refer only to 
pauper lunatics. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) : Would the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman change 
the incidence of the charge from the 
poor rate to the county rate? Such a 
Bill would be most contentious. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the hon. 
Member had better wait till ke sees the 
Bill. 


TOWN PARKS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware of the 
general dissatisfaction in Ireland, par- 
ticularly in Ulster, with reference to the 
present state of the law relating to town 
parks ; whether his attention has been 
called to the decision of the Land Com- 
mission in the case of Mrs. Letitia 
M‘Cann, tenant, and the Marquess of 
Downshire, laudlord, recently heard. at 
Belfast, wherein the village of Dundrum, 
County Down, which had a population 
of only 372 in 1881, was decided to be 
a town to which the exemption from the 
benefits of the Land Acts applied ; is he 
aware that the Land Commission had 
previously decided that Dundrum was 
uot such a town at the passing of the 
Act: whether he is aware that the Cow- 
per Commission recommended that the 
exemption should not apply to any town 
under « population of 5,000, and that the 
late Government accepted in the House 
of Commons, in the Land Bill of 1887, 
an Amendment providing that the exemp- 
tion should not apply where the popula- 
tion was under 2,000 ; and whether some 
steps will be taken to preserve to tenants 
in towns in Ireland their property in such 
lands held outside the towns. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : In reply to the 
first paragraph, it is very probable that 
some dissatisfaction is felt as alleged. My 
attention has been called to the matters 
stated in the secoud and third paragraphs 
in the question, and I am informed that 
the facts are as indicated by my hon. 
Friend. I am aware that the Cowper 
Commission made a recommendation to 
the effect stated. I am not aware, 
though I have no reason to doubt, that 
my hon. Friend is correctly informed as 
to the proceedings in Committee on the 
Bill of 1887. In reply to the last para- 
graph, I think it will be open to the Select 
Committee which I am _ proposing to 
appoint to suggest improvements in the 
law in respect to the matter alluded to in 
this question. 

Mr. M‘*CARTAN : The right hon. 
Gentleman is probably aware that the 
Amendment adopted by this House re- 
ducing the limit of population was thrown 
out in another place. 

Mr. KNOX: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give any reason why a place 
which was not a town 10 years ago and 
has not increased in size in the interval 
is to be deemed to be a town now ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot answer 


that question without notice. 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware of the 
large number of tenants in Ireland whose 
holdings have been exempted from the 
benefits of the Land Acts; whether 
his attention has been called to 
the case of Mr. John Robb, of 
Belfast, tenant, and the Marquess of 
Downshire, landlord, where the Land 
Commission decided to fix an extra rent 
on the improvements made by the tenant, 
without any contribution from the land- 
lord, on the ground that such improve- 
ments were too good for the holding ; 
and whether the terms of Reference to 
the proposed Committee will be so ex- 
tended as to include inquiry into the 
cases now excluded by the defects of the 
Land Acts, but which are equally en- 
titled to the benefits which these Acts 
were intended to confer on all the 
farmers of Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not aware of 
the actual number of the holdings ex- 
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eluded from the operation of the Acts. 
In reply to the second part of the ques- 
tion, the Land Acts do not entitle a 
tenant to exemption from rent in respect 
of improvements which are unsuitable to 
the holding, and I am informed that the 
Land Commission decided in this par- 
ticular case that the improvements in 
question should not be exempted from 
rent because they were not suitable to 
the holding, treating it as an agricultural 
or pastoral holding. In reply to the 
third paragraph, I am not prepared to 
admit that the provisions above men- 
tioned do constitute a defect in these 
Acts, or that the Legislature intended 
that these Acts should confer such bene- 
fits as the question refers to. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR IRISH MONITORS. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in what cases, 
and for what periods, are schools de- 
prived of the teaching services of moni- 
tors by reason of the failure of such 
monitors to pass the Ist of July examina- 
tion ; and will he recommend that for the 
future the appointment or apportion- 
ment of monitors to schools for each 
year shall take place after the monitors 
have passed these examinations, so that 
the schools may run uo risk of being 
deprived of the assistance to which their 
attendance entitles them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I would refer the 
hon. Gentleman to the reply given by me 
to this question on the Ist of March ? 


LESSON BOOKS IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can furnish the particulars 
of any case in which the application of 
the manager of a national school for per- 
mission to use in such school lessun books 
other than those published and supplied 
by the Board of National Education in 
Ireland was complied with, and of the 
arrangements made in such case for the 
protection of the monitors and children in 
such school in regard to the examinations 
usually held in the special lesson books 
provided by the Board from the use of 
which such school had been exempted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education report that 
there were numerous cases in which the 
managers of national schools applied for 
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permission to use lesson books other than 
those supplied by the Board, but in none 
of these cases was exemption claimed for 
either pupils or monitors from examina- 
tion in the Board’s lesson books. In 
cases where other books were permitted, 
it was open to the Inspectors to arrange 
with managers and teachers as to the ex- 
amination of the pupils. Monitors must 
be examined in the books prescribed in 
the official programme. 

Mr. BODKIN : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give me _ particulars of 
any cases in which permission was 
granted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the cases 
referred to will be contained in a Return 
recently granted by this House, and now 
in course of preparation. It will be pre- 
sented probably by the end of the month. 

Mr. BODKIN: Am I to understand 
that in all cases in which permission was 
granted, the monitors, although allowed 
to use lesson books other than those sup- 
plied by the Board, were compelled to be 
examined in the books prescribed by the 
National Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot add any- 
thing to the answer I have already given. 


HABITUAL OFFENDERS. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther he has received a Memorial from a 
Conference attended by representatives 
of the Town Councils of Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Greenock, and Perth, 
the Convention of Royal Burghs, the 
Parochial Boards of Edinburgh, and a 
number of philanthropic societies in 
Scotland, praying for a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the best means of 
dealing, by means more effective than 
now exist, with habitual offenders, va- 
grants, beggars, and inebriates ; and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will! in 
the public interest issue such a Commis- 
sion as prayed ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have received the Memo- 
rial referred to. The question of deal- 
ing with habitual drunkards was con- 
sidered and reported upon in 1893 by a 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the late Home Secretary. There was no 
Representative of Scotland upon the com- 
mittee, which is matter for regret; but 
witnesses from Scotland were examined 
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before it. I understand that my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary pro- 
poses to bring in a measure, in accordance 
with the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee, which will contain provisions 
applicable to Scotland, as well as Eng- 
land. It would, therefore, seem desir- 
able to await the consideration of the 
terms of this measure before deciding 
whether a further Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the mode of 
dealing with inebriates in Scotland. I 
will, however, consider whether a kin- 
dred inquiry of the same character might 
be conducted in Scotland into the impor- 
tant question of habitual offenders. 


THE FAILURE OF GEORGE BARKER 
AND COMPANY. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that, 
although the estate of the firri of George 
Barker and Company has been in liqui- 
dation for nearly two years, only one 
dividend of 1s. has at present been paid 
to the creditors ; and whether, consider- 
ing that a large number of poor persons 
are interested in the winding up of the 
estate, the Board of Trade can take 
action to bring about a speedy settlement 
of its affairs ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunveE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I am aware that only one 
dividend of 1s. in the £1 has at present 
been paid to the creditors in the joint 
estate of George Barker & Co., and 20s. 


in the £1 on the separate estates. The, 


estate has been administered by two 
trustees and a Committee of Inspection 
elected by the creditors. ‘The Board of 
Trade, in consequence of certain facts 
which were brought to their notice, 
removed the two trustees of the 6th 
ultimo, and the estate is now vested in 
the Senior Official Receiver of the High 
Court as Trustee. It is hoped thatafurther 
dividend will shortly be distributed. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Can the 
Official Receiver act quite independently 
of the Committee of Inspection? If 
not, can the power to do so possibly be 
granted him, in view of the grave 
charges made against the Committee ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The trustees 
having been removed, the Committee of 
Inspection will come under the orders of 
the Court. 
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ENFIELD AND SPARKBROOK 
FACTORIES. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether any alteration in the orders 
to be given to the Enfield Small Arms 
Factory for Navy rifles has been made'since 
the Ordnance Vote was taken in March ? 

Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said: No altera- 
tions in the allocation of rifles to be 
manufactured during the financial year 
have been made since the Ordnance 
Factory Vote was taken on March 16, 
It was then explained by the Secretary 
of State that Enfield and Birmingham 
would be worked as part of one establish- 
ment, and that it had been arranged 
that 15,000 rifles required by the 
Admiralty should be allocated to Spark- 
brook, the completion of rifles in hand, 
the manufacture of cavalry carbines, and 
the conversion of Martini-Henry rifles for 
the Artillery, with other demands for the 
now current year, providing work at En- 
field for a number of hands not less, I hope, 
than those employed at the present time. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) : Will the sum voted for wages 
still stand ? 

Mr. WOODALL : Yes, the only 
change is that the two factories are now 
to be worked as partiof one establishment. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Is it not a 
fact that it costs 25 per cent. more to 
manufacture the rifles at Sparkbrook 
than at Enfield ? 

Mr. WOODALL: No, Sir. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
Then how much more does it cost ? 

Mr. WOODALL : If the hon. Mem- 
ber will give notice of the question I 
will come prepared with an ans-ver. 


EASTERN PONDOLAND. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if the Government has 
further information as to whether the 
Colony of Natal will have any voice in 
the terms of annexation of Eastern Pondo- 
land so far as relates to the trade carried 
on between the two countries ; and seeing 
that the trade of Eastern Pondoland has 
hitherto been carried on through Natal, 
and Natal merchants and traders have in- 
vested capital in the country and upon 
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the borders, whether the Government 
will provide that no restrictions shall be 
placed on the importation of goods from 
Natal, so as to divert the trade to the 
Cape Colony ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I 
am afraid it would be inexpedient for me, 
at the present moment, to add anything 
to the answer I gave on the 20th of 
March to the hon. Member for the Kirk- 
dale Division of Liverpool. 


THE DUM-DUM MURDER. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the. Secretary of State for India 
if his attention has been called to the 
finding of a Court Martial, presided over 
by Colonel Steevens at Ahmedabad on 
the 13th of March last, when Private 
O’Hara, of the Leinster Regiment, 
was accused, and found guilty of 
shooting three comrades, two of whom 
were killed, when under the influence of 
liquor; and is this the same Private 
O’Hara who was condemned to be hung 
at Caleutta by Justice Norris and a 
British jury for the murder of Sheik 
Soleim at Dum-Dum, but who was 
afterwards re-tried before a Commission 
of Judges and acquitted, the Bench 
holding that Judge Norris committed a 
technical error in his Charge to the jury, 
although the evidence was clear with 
regard to O’Hara’s guilt, and no doubt 
was attempted to be thrown on the jus- 
tice of his sentence ; and, if so, is it in 
accordance with the Rules of the British 
Army in India, that a man who has been 
proved guilty of the murder of a Native 
should return to his regiment, and con- 
tinue in the Queen’s service ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) (who replied) said : I have 
seen in the newspapers a report of the 
Court Martial at Ahmedabad on Private 
O’Hara, but not of the finding and 
sentence of the Court. The Private 
O’Hara referred to in the second para- 
graph of my hon. Friend’s question was 
tried and convicted for a murder com- 
mitted at Dum-Dum. In India, as in 
this country, power is reserved to refer 
questions of law to a Court of Appeal. 
This was done in the present instance, 
and the Court, with the express con- 
currence of the Judge who tried the 
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ease, decided that the conviction was 
wrong and must be quashed. I am in- 
formed that the soldier O’Hara, who was 
the subject of these proceedings, was 
discharged from the Army. 


THE STAMPING OF WEIGHING 
MACHINES. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if an Inspector 
is justified in seizing any weighing in- 
strument which is not stamped in the 
county where it is discovered, though it 
has been stamped by the Inspector of 
another county; is it the duty of In- 
spectors under such circumstances to 
point out to the owner the special re- 
quirements of his own County Council, 
and so give him, before taking any pro- 
ceedings, the opportunity of getting it 
altered soas to comply with their inter- 
pretation of the Act; if it is possible 
for the Board of Trade, without legisla- 
tion, so to assimilate the various and 
differing requirements of County Councils 
with regard to the stamping of weighing 
machines as to obviate the frequent pro- 
ceedings which are now inevitable ; and, 
if not, will he introduce a Bill for the 
purpose ; will he reduce the Inspector’s 
fee from 5s. to 1s. ; and will he arrange 
for costs to be borne by the parties 
sustaining the adverse verdict ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Weighing in- 
struments, although stamped in the dis- 
trict of one Local Authority, may, under 
existing law, have to be re-stamped if 
used in trade in the district of another 
Local Authority. It rests with the 
County Councils who appoint the In- 
spectors to give owners of weighing 
instruments reasonable opportunity for 
complying with the provisions of the 
Act. It is undesirable to interfere with 
the discretion of County Councils in 
making requirements with regard to 
stamping weighing machines, as the ad- 
ministration of the law has been placed 
in their hands by Parliament. The 
Board of Trade have no power to alter 
the fees, which are fixed by Statute, or 
to amend the legal procedure as to pay- 
ment of costs. 


REGISTRARS OF BIRTHS AS POLITICAL 
AGENTS, 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 

beg to ask the President of the Local 

Government Board whether he is aware 
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that Robert Halliwell, the present Regis- 
trar of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in 
Wigan, is the agent of a political Party 
in the town, and was a surety for the re- 
cent political Petition case in Wigan, and 
that he is now a political candidate for 
one of the wards in the town; whether 
these are permitted to any person holding 
such an office under the Government; 
and, if the conduct of the Registrar is con- 
trary to the Rules of the Service, what 
course will be pursued by Government ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerevreE, Bradford, Central): I learn 
from the Registrar General that Mr, 
Halliwell has held the office of Registrar 
of Births and Deaths for more than 26 years, 
He is also a Registrar of Marriages. The 
Registrar General has no knowledge as 
to the political views of Mr. Halliwell, 
or as to his being an agent of a political 
party. Registrars of Births and Deaths 
are appointed by the Guardians. They 
are not salaried officers of the Government, 
but derive their emoluments from fees, 
There is nothing in the Regulations 
which would prevent their undertaking 
any duties which do not clash with their 
duties as Registrars, and the Registrar 
General considers that he has no power 
to interfere with the officers in respect 
of the work which they may undertake 
out of office hours. 


INDIAN COTTON GOODS IMPORTS. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India if he can state what proportion of 
the total imports of British cotton goods 
into India consist of coloured and printed 
goods which are not manufactured in that 
country ; and whether, in the case of the 
goods referred to, the Government of 
India would be permitted to impose such 
duties as were necessary for Revenue 
purposes ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow1er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): On the average of the 
last three years about 21 per cent. of the 
cotten goods imported into India consist 
of coloured or printed goods. The Tariff 
Act has been passed, and there is at pre- 
sent no proposal on the subject of Indian 
Import Duties before Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 
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Mr. WHITELEY: Are we to un- 
derstand the 21 per cent. are all British 
goods ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I should not 
like to say that. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: Is it the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to allow the Government of India a free 
hand in dealing with these imported 

8? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not quite 
understand the hon. Member’s question. 
The Tariff Bill has passed into law, and 
there is no proposal before the Govern- 
ment with reference to the imposition of 
Import Duties. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: I under- 
stood the objection was, that native goods 
were to be protected at the expense of 
British goods. I take it that that will 


not be the case. 


IRISH POST OFFICE CLOTHING 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he can now state whether it would 
be possible to have a condition inserted 
in the contract for the supply of ciothing 
for the Irish Postal Service that, assum- 
ing price and quality to be equal, the 
material shall be of Irish manufacture ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): A 
fresh contract for finished garments is 
about to be made for one year on the 
lines of the old contract, and it will con- 
tain no stipulation as to the place where 
the contractors are to obtain the mate- 
rials, It is proposed next year to sepa- 
rate the contracts for materials and for 
tailoring ; and then it will be open to 
Irish manufacturers to tender for the 
supply of cloth. 


THE REV. JOHN HERKLESS. 

Sir C. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Rev. John Herkless, who has 
just been appointed to the Chair of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of St. Andrews, has take na degree at any 
University, or whether he has otherwise 
gained distinction in literature, divinity, 
or general scholarship as a qualification 
for a Professorial Chair ? Since I placed 
the question on the Paper I have dis. 
covered that I have been misinformed ag 
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to the facts ; but, as the question appears, 
I think it only right to put it. 

Str G. TREVELYAN: Mr. Herk- 
less, to use the words of the Very 
Reverend the Principal of the University 
of Glasgow, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished students of his time at that 
University. Dr. Caird writes— 

“* Seldom, if ever, has it fallen to any student 
as in his case, to be equally eminent in the 
Faculties of Arts, of Theology, and of Medicine. 
He is, as this University record indicates, a 
man of wide and varied knowledge ; and any 
productions from his pen which I have seen 
show him to be possessed of no little literary 
faculty.” 

His book on Cardinal Beaton, according 
to the Reverend Herbert Storey, Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University 
of Glasgow, is marked by 
“great historical accuracy, critical acuteness, 
and freshness of presentment.” 
The Reverend Alexander Mitchell, the 
predecessor of Mr. Herkless in the Chair 
of St. Andrews, writes— 

“T have always heard from my friends in 
Glasgow University that Mr. John Herkless was 
one of the very foremost students of his time, 
and carried off an amount of University honours 
in Philosophy, Science, and Theology such as 
falls to the lot of few. In the Class of Biblical 
Criticism he especially distinguished himself, 
and since leaving Glasgow University he has 
had ample opportunities of prosecuting that 
and other favourite studies, first by residence at 
the German Universities, and latterly in his 
quiet country manse.” 

I do not think that the House would 
expect me to read a long list of testi- 
monials from men admirably capable of 
judging, of which these are a specimen. 
When at Glasgow Mr. Herkless obtained 
by way of University honours :—The 
Cleland Gold Medal in Theology, the 
Rae Wilson Gold Medal in Theology, 
the University Medal in Mental Philo- 
sophy, the John Hunter Medal in Science, 
the Henderson Prize in Theology (equal), 
the Marshall Bursary in Divinity, the 
Smith Prize, given to the best student 
of the year in the Glasgow Presbytery, 
and in class work he won seven highest 
prizes in Divinity, four highest prizes 
and one second prize in Church History, 
four highest prizes in Biblical Criti- 
cism, three prizes in Moral Philosophy, 
and others which I need not recapitu- 
late. I do not very well see how Mr. 
Herkless could have had a more dis- 
tinguished University career. I have 
written to ask him what his degree is. 
He is not, I think, a Doctor of Divinity. 
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THE DEFENCES OF COLOMBO, 
Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

War whether he has had his attention 
drawn to the opivions of Royal Engi- 
neer officers and other experts, in con- 
demnation of the sites upon which the 
two batteries already constructed for the 
defence of the harbour of Colombo 
(Ceylon) have been located ; whether, 
in view of that condemnation, the War 
Department will delay the further con- 
struction of similar works until such 
time as the new harbour extensions re- 
solved upon have been so far proceeded 
with as to enable a correct judgment to 
be formed as to the best positions in which 
such new batteries should be placed to 
ensure the defence of the harbour; and 
whether the War Department will send 
out qualified officers, independently of 
the present staff at Colombo, to consider 
the whole subject of these defences, and 
to report upon the alleged unsatisfactory 
position of the sites already occupied 
and of those proposed ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No Reports condemnatory of the sites on 
which batteries have been erected at 
Colombo have been brought to my 
notice. The sites are the best available, 
taking into account the other necessities 
of the Colonial Government in the 
locality, and they are sufficient for the 
defence of the harbour. The harbour 
extensions may, perhaps, involve some 
readjustment, but I see no present occa- 
sion for any special inquiry. 


ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERING 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether, as 
Manchester is now a seaport, he would 
cause examinations of the Royal Naval 
Engineering College to be held there, as 
is done in certain other ports in the 
United Kingdom, and in view of the 
very suitable material to be found 
amongst the population of the district, 
of which Manchester is the centre, for 
adding to the engineering strength of 
the Navy ? 

*Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee): 
Iam happy to inform my hon. Friend 
that a proposal has been made by the 
Admiralty to the Civil Service Commis- 
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sioners that Manchester and Birmingham 
should be made centres for the examina- 
tion of candidates for entry into the 
Training School for Engineer Students 
at Keyham. 


CEYLON RIFLE RANGE. 

Mr. SCHWANN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is acquainted with the fact of the insuffi- 
cient length of the present rifle range at 
Mount Lavinia, Ceylon, and that, as a 
consequence, the men of the Royal War- 
wickshire Regiment, although supplied 
with the Lee-Metford rifle, have to be 
practised in rifle-firing with the obsolete 
Martini-Henry rifle; and whether in- 
structions have been sent out to push 
forward the establishment of adequate 
ranges at Bandarawella and elsewhere in 
Ceylon ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN;: 
The facts are as stated in the first para- 
graph of the question. We are in corre- 
spondence with the Government of 
Ceylon as to the establishment of proper 
ranges for the Lee-Metford Rifle. 


“PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES” INDEX. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury when the Index of The Parlia- 
mentary Debates for Session 1893-4 
will be ready ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
The contractor assures me that no pains 
are being spared to finish the Index 
referred to, but he cannot yet say pre- 
cisely when it will be ready. I am sure 
my hon. Friend will appreciate the ex- 
ceptional character of the case owing to 
the length of last Session, involving 
almost double the usual number of 
volumes, and the fact that the indexing 
for the present Session has to be pro- 
ceeded with concurrently. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that a month has now 
passed since the-Session closed, and that 
the Debates are really inaccessible with- 
out an Index? Would not a private 
firm have made up the Index in half the 
time ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : It is certainly 
a month since the Session closed, but I 
may remind my hon. Friend the number 
of volumes has gone up from eight to 14, 
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and we must make some allowance for 
the contractor under the circumstances. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE ON THE EAST 
COAST OF YORKSHIRE. 

Mr. HOLDEN (York, E.R., Buck- 
rose): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he has received 
a copy of a Resolution, passed by the 
County Council of East Yorkshire, re- 
ferring to the disastrous storm which 
swept the coast on the 18th, 19th, and 
20th of November last, and urging the 
desirability of the construction on the 
East Coast of Yorkshire of a harbour of 
refuge ; and whether he is prepared to 
take any steps in response to this 
resolution ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; I have 
received the Resolution referred to, and 
have replied to the County Council that 
the Board of Trade cannot encourage the 
idea that the Government will construct 
harbours of refuge at the public expense, 
an idea which has been repeatedly dis- 
couraged by successive Governments. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Durham,S.E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he can now fix the 
date on which he will bring in a Bill to 
deal with railway rates and charges ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I hope to intro- 
duce this Bill very shortly, but I cannot 
fix the day at present. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman give an 
approximate time ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I cannot say 
more than that I hope it will be very 
shortly. 


LICENCE FEES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can state by what authority, whether 
statutory or otherwise, fees are levied by 
the Home Office on various licences and 
other instruments ; whether the same fee 
of £7 13s. 6d. is charged for a licence to 
stop a footway, for a licence to establish 
a theatre, fora grant of Quarter Sessions, 
and for a suffragan bishop or prebendary; 
and whether he can state on what 
principle this exact sum is fixed in such 
dissimilar cases ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : Various non-statu- 
tory fees are taken at the Home Office 
in pursuance of very ancient usage. 
Such fees are all paid into the Exche- 
quer. The sum of £7 13s, 6d. has been 
charged in regard to all the cases men- 
tioned, all of which were carried out by 
Letters Patent. The principle would 
appear to be that the same fee is charged 
in respect of all such Letters Patent, 
irrespective of the purpose for which they 
were required. Such charges were sanc- 
tioned by the Treasury in 1881. As 
regards a footway, no application for 
Letters Patent appear to have been 
received since 1874. 


ALDERSHOT POLICE STATION. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that the Hampshire County 
Council sent plans for additional cells to 
the police station at Aldershot and for a 
new police stationat Farnborough some 
six months ago to the Home Office for 
approval, and that the County Council 
has not yet received any answer to that 
application ; whether he is aware that 
additional accommodation is greatly re- 
quired in the above-named places ; and 
whether he will use his influence to pre- 
vent any further delay ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: In the event of a 
Local Authority desiring to raise a loan 
to defray the cost of the erection or im- 
provement of a police station it is neces- 
sary to obtain the approval not only of 
the Secretary of State, but also that of 
the Local Government Board. The plans 
in question having been received from 
the Hampshire County Council in August, 
1893, by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department were, after considera- 
tion by the Surveyor General of Prisons, 
forwarded to the Local Government 
Board, and the final approval of the 
suggested alterations has been deferred 
pending the usual inquiry by the Local 
Government Board, and such inquiry has 
been delayed owing to the omission of the 
clerk of the county to supply the Local 
Government Board with the information 
asked for in repeated communications 
from that Department. 
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RELIGIOUS [IMPARTIALITY IN INDIA. 
Srr W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to a notification, dated 
9th December, 1892, in The Sindh 
Official Gazette, under which an educa- 
tional qualification, including a. know- 
ledge of English, is required from Hindu 
candidates for Government Service, 
while a lower qualification, not including 
a knowledge of English, is required 
from Mahomedan candidates ; whether 
such difference of treatment, depending 
on difference of creed, is in accordance 
with the requirement of the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858; and whether he 
will disallow this notification as being 
inconsistent with such requirement ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My attention 
has been called to the notification to 
which my hon. Friend refers. I am not 
prepared upon such information as I 
have received to express any opinion as to 
this particular case, but I will bring it under 
the notice of the Government of India. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman make inquiry 
from the Government of India as to 
whether similar notifications have been 
issued in other parts of India infringing 
religious impartiality ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not 
prepared to order an inquiry. I think, 
if such a notification is carried out, it 
would be unfair, as it would seem to bear 
the complexion of religious partiality in 
favour of one portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 


TEXT BOOKS IN INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Srr W.WEDDERBURN : I beg toask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
it is the case that a large portion of the 
text books, both English and Vernacular, 
prescribed for use in the Government 
and aided schools in the North-West 
Provinces, have been compiled, as a 
private enterprise, by Mr. Nesfield, the 
Director of Public Instruction for the 
North-West Provinces; and whether 
such arrangement operates to create a 
monopoly, and to exclude other text 
books from those schools ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 
information on the subject of my hon. 
Friend’s question. The matter is one for 
the‘Local Government to consider, and 
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would seem to be a proper subject for a 
question in the Local Legislative Council, 


DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

CoLtoxer GUNTER (York, W.R,, 
Barkstone Ash): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, in 
a case where a man is elected by co-op- 
tation a member of a Board of Guardians, 
does he also become by such election a 
member of the District Council ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The ques- 
tion as I understand refers to persons 
who are elected by Guardians from out- 
side their own body under the provisions 
of section 20 (7) of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of last Session. Persons who 
are so elected by the Guardians do not 
thereby become members of either the 
Urban or Rural District Council. 


THE VOLUNTEER DECORATION, 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether, in view of the faet 
that a Volunteer decoration is to be 
given to all Volunteer non-commissioned 
officers and privates, as it has already 
been given to all Volunteer officers, of 
20 years’ service and upwards, he will 
consider the possibility of making some 
adjustment of the Regulations to qualify 
those officers for a decoration who, 
although they have served for more 
than 20 years, are eligible for neither 
decoration, owing to the fact that part of 
their service has been in the commissioned 
and part in the non-commissioned ranks ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is not advisable to alter the condi- 
tions laid down by Warrant for the 
officers’ decoration, but the new decora- 
tion will be open to any officer whose 
total service as a Volunteer entitles him 
to it, but who has not received the 
officers’ decoration. 


SIR C. FREEMANTLE’S COMMITTEE. 

Viscount WOLMER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House the 
Report of Sir C, Freemantle’s Committee 
on the conditions of service and renumera- 
tion of office-keepers, managers, &c., in 
the Public Departments, with the Trea- 
sury Minute thereon of the 19th of 
February, 1894 ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Report 
was that of a Departmental Committee, 
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and, as such, a confidential document, and 
therefore I should not feel justified in 
laying it upon the Table, but I will at 
once lay the Treasury Minute of the 
17th of February, 1894, referred to. 


Military versus 


EDINBURGH CASTLE ROCK. 

Viscount WOLMER : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury what 
arrangement has been come to between 
the Treasury and the Town Council of 
Edinburgh to repay to the City of 
Edinburgh the £2,000 paid last year 
into the Treasury by the North British 
Railway Company in compensation for 
part of the Castle rock taken for the 
improvement of the Company’s lines ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that the Corporation of Edinburgh have 
received a sum of £2,000 for their interest 
in the lands in question held by them 
from the Crown, and I do not understand 
what supposed arrangement is referred to, 
there being nothing left to arrange so far 
as the Woods and Forests are concerned. 
The compensation received by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests for the 
Crown’s interest was carried to the capital 
account of the Land Revenue. 
- Viscount WOLMER: Is it not the 
ease that the Council of the City of 
Edinburgh have applied for repayment 
of the sum ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes; but 
they have no claim to it. 


EDINBURGH COMMISSARY OFFICE. 

Viscount WOLMER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether he 
has yet been able to examine the case of 
the staff of the Commissary Office, 
Edinburgh, as he undertook to do during 
the discussion on the Estimates last year ; 
and, if so, whether he can state to the 
House the conclusion he has arrived at ? 

Sr G. TREVELYAN : In accord- 
ance with the promise I gave the hon. 
Member, I have again considered the 
position of the staff of the Commissary 
Office in Edinburgh, and referred it for 
further consideration to the Treasury ; 
but their Lordships have come to the 
conclusion that the question of placing 
these clerks upon the establishment of 
the Civil Service cannot be regarded by 
itself, as their case is practically the 
same as that of the numerous body of 
employés who constitute the staff of the 
offices of Government Solicitors and of 
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other legal or qguasi-legal Departments. 
I may add that the views of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury were fully 
communicated by me to the Head of the 
Commissary Office in December last ; 
but that, on receipt of his reply, I did not 
feel that it would serve any useful pur- 
pose to again re-open the question with 
the Treasury. 


THE BURIAL ACTS. 

Mr. G. ALLSOPP (Worcester): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether any Memo- 
rials have been received at the Home 
Office with reference to an amendment of 
the Burial Acts similar to the Memorial 
forwarded by the Corporation of Wor- 
cester ; and, if so, to mention the towns 
that have forwarded such Memorials ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: About 34 Burial 
Boards, out of probably 1,100 or 1,200, 
have presented Memorials on the subject 
referred to. A list of them would exceed 
the ordinary limits of an answer, but I 
have given directions that a list shall be 
sent to the hon. Member. 


INSTRUCTION FOR DOCKYARD 
APPRENTICES, 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he is aware that apprentices in the ship- 
wrights’ and fitters’ trades in Sheerness 
Dockyard receive 11 hours’ instruction 
per week, while in 10 other trades only 
four hours is given; and whether he 
can see his way to return to the old 
system—namely, all apprentices to attend 
the same school and receive the same 
instruction ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The attend- 
ance at thg dockyard schools, as quoted 
by the hon. Member, is in accordance 
with existing Regulations. The whole 
subject of the future management of 
these schools is now being inquired into 
by a Committee recently appointed by 
the Admiralty. 


MILITARY VERSUS CIVILIAN LABOUR, 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been di- 
rected to the fact that soldiers are being 
employed by a contractor at daily wa 
unloading coals at Spike Island, Co 
Cork, thus depriving the Quee 
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coalporters of work ; and whether, in the 

interest of free labour, he will take im- 

mediate steps to ‘put a stop to this 
ractice ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have caused inquiries to be addressed 
to the General Officer commanding in 
Cork, but have not yet received a 
definite reply. Meanwhile, any help the 
soldiers were giving has ceased. 


DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs when 
the arbitration award on the Delagoa 
Bay Railway is likely to be promulgated; 
and, if not yet made, what is the cause 
of the delay ; and whether the dispute 
was submitted to the three jurists at 
Berne, Switzerland, in August, 1891 ? 

*Sir E. GREY: It is impossible to 
say when the award will be given. The 
Rules of Procedure were not finally fixed 
till February, 1892, and the British case 
was communicated to the Portuguese 
Government by the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion in April, 1892. Several extensions 
of time have since been granted for the 
delivery of the counter case, the rejoinder 
and the reply, at the request of each of 
the parties respectively, and this has 
been the cause of the delay hitherto. 
The term fixed for the delivery of the 
Portuguese reply is now the 27th of next 
July. 


LISMORE AGRARIAN TROUBLES. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to speeches made at Lismore, 
County Waterford, by, amongst others, 
an hon. Member of this House, on the 
18th February last, at a meeting held for 
the purpose of denouncing a person 
resident in the locality who had taken a 
farm from which a tenant had been 
evicted 12 years previously ; whether 
the -police refused to allow the meeting 
to be held beside or on the farm in ques- 
tion, but allowed it to take place at a 
distance of one mile off; if the police 
have orders to permit such meetings 
provided they are not held in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the evicted farms; 
whether he has been advised that the 
meeting was an illegal assembly, and 
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that the language made use of by the 
speakers was sufficient to maintain a 
criminal prosecution; and if he will 
state why such a meeting is permitted, 
and no step taken to prevent the use of 
such denunciations ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention was 
drawn to the speeches made at the meet- 
ing referred to, and the statement in the 
second paragraph of the question is 
accurate. As to the third paragraph, 
the police have no general instructions in 
the matter ; each case is dealt with, as it 
arises, on its merits, I have not been 
advised that the meeting was an illegal 
assembly ; and as regards the speeches 
made, I was advised they were not of a 
sufficiently violent character to sustain a 
criminal prosecution for conspiracy or 
otherwise. 


PUBLICANS AND MILITARY 
PENSIONERS. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he will direct 
the police of the A Division to prevent 
the publicans in Great Peter Street and 
district, notably the proprietors of the 
“Star and Garter” and “ Elephant and 
Castle,” from selling liquor to drunken 
pensioners and reservists, and so prevent 
the scenes that regularly take place, 
and which on Monday and Tuesday 
of this week were particularly con- 
spicuous ? 

Mr. JEFFREYS: Before the ques- 
tion is answered, I wish to ask Mr. 
Speaker whether it is in Order to insert 
in the question the words “ drunken 
pensioners and reservists,” which, I sub- 
mit, implies an unfounded charge against 
a body of honourable and respectable 
men ¢ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Under the Rules 
of the House the hon. Member who put 
down the question is responsible for the 
statement as to the condition of those 
persons at that time. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Commissioner of Police that in the 
immediate neighbourhood to which my 
hon. Friend refers there are five regis- 
tered common lodging-houses, which ac- 
commodate about 1,200 men. Immediately 
opposite the “Star and Garter” and 
“Elephant” public-houses there is a@ 
registered lodging-house with accommo- 
dation for 400 men, many of whom 
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are reservists and pensioners from 
the Army. At pension time (which 
occurred on Monday last) these men 
spend their money very freely in 
drink, and frequent quarrels take place. 
The attention of the police is at all times 
drawn to the locality, especially on 
pension days, but no serious disturbances 
have been noticed, and the people gene- 
rally disperse when called on to do so, 
The Inspector who passed through Great 
Peter Street on Monday and Tuesday 
last, and the other officers engaged there, 
state that, although several persons were 
seen who were more or less drunk in the 
streets, they did not notice any irregu- 
larity in the public-houses, or it would 
have been at once reported. Publicans 
have been summoned from time to time 
for permitting drunkenness on their 
licensed premises, one so recently as the 
3rd instant, when a fine of 40s. and costs 
were inflicted. The police are at times 
called by the landlords to eject drunken 
people, but they were not appealed to on 
Monday or Tuesday, and what quarrels 
there were occurred in the streets. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Has the attention 
of the Secretary of State for War been 
drawn to the fact that pensioners are paid 
in comparatively large sums ; and would 
it not be much better to pay them ir 
smaller sums at shorter intervals ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. Member will put that ques- 
tion down on the Paper I will endeavour 
to answer it. 


CANADIAN ELECTION DISPUTES. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the Government have received tele- 
graphic information from Newfoundland 
to the effect that the Election Judges, 
having disqualified a portion of the Go- 
vernment majority on principles which are 
thought likely to apply to a large number 
of seats, including those held by the 
Government themselves, the supporters 
of the Government have petitioned the 
Governor to dissolve the Legislature 
elected last November, at the elections 
to which the large number of Petitions 
against Government Members apply, 
while, on the other hand, the Opposition 
have offered to form a Government ; and 
whether there is any objection to at once 
lay upon the Table, for the information 
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of the House, the Papers which have 
been transmitted to the Colonial Office 
by cable telegraph ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The Governor 
has reported by telegraph that a Depu- 
tation of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment in the Assembly introduced by the 
Prime Minister had petitioned him to 
dissolve. Last night a further telegram 
was received stating that the Governor 
had received a strong protest from the 
Opposition Members against this course. 
The Governor is in communication with 
his responsible advisers, and no further 
statement can be made at present on the 
subject. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
IRISH LAND ACTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is now ina position 
to say when the Motion for the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee on the 
Irish Land Acts will be made ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I very much regret 
to say, in answer to the hon. Member, that 
I am still not in a position to say when 
this appointment will be effectively made. 
I have, as the hon. Member is aware, 
done my best to meet the objections 
taken to the form of Reference by hon. 
Members opposite, and I have altered 
it to that end. I understand that the 
alterations do not meet all the objections 
that are taken, I believe, as to the Com- 
mittee making land purchase the first 
head of Reference. My own view is 
that the inquiry would probably ex- 
tend through the whole of the present 
Session. The Committee, therefore, would 
have to be re-appointed, if the House 
thought fit, next Session, and that would 
be the time at which it would be per- 
fectly open to gentlemen who object to 
this Order of Reference to state their 
objections. But Iam not prepared, in 
face of the large interest that I know is 
taken by all classes and by all parties in 
Ireland in the whole length and breadth 
of the Reference, to alter it further. I 
do not feel I would be doing my duty ifI 
altered the form of it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
whether, in view of the opposition to the 
Reference as it stands, the right bon. 
Gentleman will take an opportunity of 
allowing the House to discuss it, and 
come to a judgment on the matter, as 
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every day lost is of the utmost import- 
ance ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 1 quite agree with 
the hon. Member that every day lost is a 
loss of great importance, but I eannot at 
the present moment—considering the time 
now at our disposal, and the very heavy 
charges upon that time—I cannot at the 
moment think of allowing a day for its 
discussion. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
does he think it would be possible to 
report even within the time of three or 
four Sessions on this matter, and whe- 
ther he would not take the first portion 
first as being the most urgent ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We shall take 
the first portion first as a matter of course, 
but I do not agree with the hon. Member 
that it would take the time of three or 
four Sessions to cover the whole inquiry. 
I may say that no doubt if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman were there and 
exerted his ingenuity that it would take 
some little time. But I assume that the 
Select Committee will follow the ordinary 
practical habits of Committees of this 
House, and I do not think in that case it 
will take so long. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Might Iask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he would consider the pro- 
priety of restricting the Reference in this 
year to the first part of the Reference 
which is on the Paper? That is a por- 
tion which, I think, would meet with 
universal approval, Then next year we 
could consider the question of an aug- 
mented Reference, as he himself admits 
that the augmented Reference cannot be 
dealt with this year. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We do not know 
what accidents may occur, and I think 
the right hon. Gentleman himself will 
admit that it would be very rash for any 
Government to narrow the scope of an 
inquiry which they deem of the highest 
importance, and which the people of Ire- 
land, of both Parties, generally desire to 
have instituted in as wide a form as 
possible. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Might 
Task the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is aware that the Representatives of 
the great majority of the people of Ire- 
land think that there are questions con- 
nected with the purchase of land quite 
as urgent as any connected with rent, 
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and whether he would receive a sug- 
gestion that it would be well to go for- 
ward with what ne considers urgent, and 
not waste time in endeavouring to con- 
ciliate an irreconcileable opposition ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No doubt in a very 
important part of Ireland the purchase 
part of the question is quite as important 
as any other. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) : Might I ask whether the inquiry 
would not be expedited if the portion 
relating to the Landed Estates Court 
were postponed, as that raises the ques- 
tion of incumbrances ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think we are 
rather conducting a discussion upon this 
subject. In answer to the hon. and 
tearned Gentleman, I will say this—that 
the Committee, as a practical body, 
would deal with the land purchase 
before they proceeded to the question of 
incumbrances. 


LUNATICS IN [RELAND. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has yet 
decided to issue a small Commission of 
experts to inquire into the circumstances 
and causes of the great increase in the 
number of lunatics in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Inspectors 
of Lunatie Asylums have not so far satis- 
fied themselves or me that a new Com- 
mission of Inquiry is necessary, but 1 am 
giving the matter further and special con- 
sideration, and meanwhile, as the hon. 


Baronet is doubtless aware, I have laid on. 


the Table of the House within the last 
few days a special Report which I had 
called for from the Inspectors on the sub- 
ject of the alleged increasing prevalence 
of insanity in Ireland, 


GERMAN EXPORT TRADE. 

CoLoneL. HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Roard of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the report of the foreign trade of Germaay 
given in the last issue of The Statist and 
to the increase it shows in German ex- 
ports in 1893, compared with 1892, in 
every line but one, and to a total amount 
of £8,525,000, even iron showing an in- 
crease of 12 per cent. ; and if, having 
regard to the decline in British exports by 
£8,500,000 in the same periods, and by 
£45,000,000 between 1890 and 1893, 
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Her Majesty's Government propose to 
take any steps to relieve the depression in 
trade ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The full particu- 
lars of German exports for 1892 and 
1893 will befoundin The Board of Trade 
Journal for March, and they show an 
increase in 1893 over 1892 of about 
£8,500,000. 1892 was the lowest year 
of German exports since 1885, whereas 
British exports in that year were 
£14,000,000 in excess of 1885. British 
exports in 1890 were £50,000,000 in ex- 
cess of 1885, whereas German exports 
have not risen in any year to anything 
like the same extent as our own. It is 
impossible, therefore, to make comparisons 
by the rise or fall of a single year. There 
can be no doubt that German trade pro- 
fited to some extent by the dispute in the 
coal trade last year, and the Government 
are anxious, as far as possible, to prevent 
such disputes, but they have no intention 
of changing the commercial policy of the 
country. 


THE BEHRING SEA AWARD BILL. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General whether the terms of the 
Behring Sea Award Bill have received 
the specific approval of the Government 
of the Canadian Dominion ; and whether 
the Bill is identical, so far as can be, 
with the Bill on the same subject now 
before the Legislature of the United 
States ? 

*Mr. S. BUXTON (who replied) said : 

(1) The Dominion Government are in 
general agreement with Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the terms of the Bill, 
but have raised objectiongg) 
one or two points of d 
receive due consideration. 
American Bill ditfers in form 
Bill before this House, but it is 
stood to be substantially in acco 
with the Bill which stands for Secoyd 
Reading to-day. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Will 
those points with which the Canadian 
Government disagree be considered before 
the House finally decides on the shape 
of the Bill ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : I understand the 
points to which I have referred will arrive 
by mail either to-day or to-morrow, 
and they will therefore be in time for 
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the Committee stage of the measure on 
Monday. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Was the 
agreement of the Canadian Government 
to this Bill given unconditionally, or as 
in the modus vivendi conditionally on com- 
pensation being given to the Canadian 
sealers ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The Canadian 
Government are in general agreement 
with Her Majesty’s Government as to 
the terms of the Bill, and I do not un- 
derstand that they attach any conditions. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : They have 
not asked for compensation ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : Please give notice. 


Convict Prisons. 


GERMAN CONVICT 
PRISONS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to an article in The 
Hardwareman of the 3rd March last, 
purporting to be the description by a 
Special Commissioner (who had been 
sent to Germany for the purpose) of the 
concessionaire system now obtaining 
in some 20 or more of the German con- 
viet prisons ; whether he is aware that, 
under this system, English goods and 
English patterns are pirated and copied 
by the German Prison Authorities, and 
turned out in tons by the convicts at a 
labour cost of 3d. to 1s. per day ; that 
this convict labour is let out to a con- 
cessionaire or gaol manufacturer, who 
has only to supply the necessary plant 
and raw material, and who exports to 
England, as British-made goods, the 
articles made by the prisoners from 
pirated English designs ; and that the 
higher class German dealers refuse to 
touch these prison-made goods, while 
the inferior tradesman who deals with 
them tries to conceal their origin; whe- 
ther the above facts are generally known 
to the British public ; and, if not, whe- 
ther he will take steps to warn the 
public against them in The Labour 
Gazette, or otherwise; and also make 
representations to the German Govern- 
ment on the subject; and whether he 
can explain why it is that the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act is powerless to stop 
such fraudulent misrepresentation ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Probably the 
hon. Member has not seen my reply toa 
similar question put by the hon, and 
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gallant Member for Central Sheffield. I 
am making inquiry as to the alleged im- 
portation of these goods. The provisions 
of the Merchandise Marks Act are suffi- 
cient to prevent goods coming into this 
country with false trade descriptions 
attached. 


Business of 





THE EVICTIONS IN ARRAN ISLANDS. 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish to direct the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to the 
evictions now proceeding on the Arran 
Islands, and to ask him whether he is 
aware that the Islands are eight miles 
from the nearest land, and 40 miles from 
the nearest Courthouse; and whether 
owing to the failure of the fishing the 
people on these Islands have been left so 
destitute that appeals to public charity 
have been made on their behalf? In 
the second place, I wish to ask whether, 
owing to the evictions, a number of 
people, including aged persons and chil- 
dren, have been left without shelter, as 
well as without food, and what steps the 
Government have taken, or what steps 
they intend to take, to ensure the safety of 
the lives of the destitute people ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In answer to my 
hon. Friend, it is true, as he has already 
stated, that these Islands are some dis- 
tance off, and that communication with 
them is not easy. My information is 
this—that yesterday six evictions were 
carried out, and that in three of the cases 
the people were re-admitted as caretakers. 
To-day two tenants settled with the 
agent, and eight evictions were carried 
out. Two of the eight persons were re- 
instated as caretakers. I have no infor- 
mation, as yet, as to the condition of the 
people yesterday and to-day; but I am 
perfectly sure that if the story which my 
hon. Friend states were true, and that any 
such persons had been evicted and cast 
out on the bleak hillside, the officers on 
the spot would have informed me of that 
fact. As to the condition of the poor 
people, I was informed some fortnight 
ago that they were likely to suffer ex- 
treme distress, independent of the evic- 
tions. We at once despatched an 
Inspector of the Local Government Board 
to make inquiries. He did so, and 


reported that the people were weather 
bound. He made exhaustive inquiry into 
the case of the South Island, which is the 
warst and poorest of the three, and his 
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Report was that in his opinion the 
relieving officer had means at his disposal 
for dealing with any cases of emergency 
that might arise. This Inspector is to- 
day in Galway, and he has been directed 
to pay close attention to the cireum- 
stances of the people of Arran, and if 
necessary, to go over there at once, 
Meantime, the relieving officer has been 
told (a fortnight ago) the exact steps he is 
to take in case any circumstances of 
emergency arise. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a question with 
reference to the business down on the 
Paper for Monday. 1 may remind the 
Government of the pledge given before 
Easter to put down the Navy Building 
Vote for Monday, and I presume that 
the idea of the Government is that the 
general discussion which has been pro- 
mised shall be taken on the Vote. I 
wish now to call the attention of the 
Government to a decision given by the 
Chairman which greatly restricted the 
scope of that discussion, and to ask, 
whether they have in contemplation any 
method by which that Debate shall at 
least have the extension promised by the 
Government, and which I am sure the 
Government intend to allow ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I was not aware of any recent decision 
which would narrow the discussion. On 
the contrary, I understood that there was 
a general consent in all parts of the 
House that for convenience of business 
the discussion should be extended beyond 
the ordinary scope of the Vote. This 
has always been done in special cases and 
in special circumstances under the autho- 
rity of the Chair. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Perhaps 
the Chief Secretary can say whether in 
the event, which seems to be probable, 
of the Debate on the Scottish Standing 
Committee not concluding this night— 
[“ Oh, oh !*]—I will go further and say 
that it is absolutely impossible—will the 
Government make any change in the 
arrangements for Monday, or will the 
Navy Estimates still be taken on Mon- 
day ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I regret that, 
owing to the absence of the Leader of 








the House from circumstances of domestic 
affliction, I cannot answer the question 
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specifically, but I cannot hold out any 
hope that there will be an alteration in 
the arrangement for Monday, whatever 
may be the fortunes of the Debate this 
evening. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN MAILS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General if it is the case 
that the Union mail steamer Athenian 
arrived at Plymouth at 4 o'clock on 
Monday last, and that none of the letters 
were delivered in the City till the next 
morning, although they were delivered 
im the Western District the same day ? 
Can the right hon. Gentleman explain 
the cause of the delay ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The Athenian 
arrived in Plymouth Sound at 4.20 a.m. 
on the 2nd instant, and her mails, for 
the landing of which an hour to an hour 
and a-half would be required, were 
forwarded by the first train from 
Plymoath at 8.45 am. The corre- 
spondence for the Western District was 
sent out by the delivery commencing at 
4.15 p.m., and that for the Eastern 
Central District by the delivery com- 
mencing at 5.5 p.m. 


MOTION. 
SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the proceedings on the Motion for the 
Appointment of a Standing Committee on 
Scotch Bills, if under discussion at Twelve 
o'clock this night, be not interrupted under the 
Standing Order Sittings of the House.”—(Mr. 
J. Morley.) 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 203 ; 
Noes 173.—(Division List, No. 15.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
BEHRING S“¥A AWARD BILL.—(No. 123.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russet, Hackney, 8.) rose to move 
the Second Reading of this Bill. He 
said: I have now to ask the House to 
pass the Second Reading of what is 
shortly called the Behring Sea Award 
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Bill, although that perhaps scarcely 
describes it, because the use of the Bill 
extends far beyond that. It might 
more properly be described as a 
Bill for carrying into effect the 
award of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
constituted under the Treaty between 
Her Majesty and the United States. Mr. 
Speaker, from indications made to me by 
hon. Members sitting in different parts of 
the House, I gather it is expected that I 
should—although I do not think it neces- 
sary to do so at any great length—recall 
to the attention of the House the cir- 
cumstances which led to the Treaty upon 
which this Bill is founded, to the charac- 
ter of that Treaty, to the Award based 
upon it, and finally to the provisions in 
the Bill now submitted to give effect to 
that Award. In August, 1886, several 
seizures of vessels engaged in fur sealing 
were effected in the Behring Sea by 
cruisers of the United States, the vessels 
so seized belonging principally to British 
subjects, being Canadians. On the facts 
coming to the knowledge of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of the day, the late 
Lord Iddesleigh, who was then at the 
Foreign Office, addressed, on the 30th of 
October, 1886, an important Despatch 
to the then Representative of the Queen 
at Washington, in which he called 
attention to the fact that three schooners 
had bees seized in that part of the 
North Pacific Ocean called the Behring 
Sea, and that the crews of two of these 
vessels had been detained. At that time, 
as it appeared when the full facts became 
known to the Foreign Office, one of the 
vessels had already been brought before a 
Court of the United States, and the 
Judge of that Court had condemned that 
vessel on the ground that she was pur- 
suing the industry of pelagic sealing 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States, those territorial limits being 
claimed under the terms of the conces- 
sion from Russia to the United States 
in 1867, which ineluded Alaska 
and the islands in Bebring Sea. The 
learned Judge who tried the case decided 
that the ship was properly seized and 
properly condemned on the ground 
that she was violating the muni- 
cipal legislation of the United States, 
and was so violating that municipal 
legislation within the United States terri- 
tory. Lord Iddesleigh then proceeded 
to complain that in these circumstances 
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the authorities of the United States had 
interfered with the lawful occupation of 
Canadian citizens on the high seas, and 
had taken possession of their ships, sub- 
jected their property to forfeiture, and 
visited upon their persons the indignity 
of imprisonment, That was the position 
assumed as early as October, 1886, by 
Lord Iddesleigh, and which has never 
since been departed from by those who 
represent the Government of the Queen. 
Following upon this expostulation, of 
Lord Iddesleigh the vessels that had 
been seized were released and the pro- 
e2edings stayed by the order of the then 
Secretary of State at Washington, Mr. 
Baird ; accordingly, the vessels were re- 
leased. At a later period further seizures 
followed. By March, 1889, there had 
been a change of Government in the 
Unitea States, and the late Mr. Blaine 
had succeeded Mr. Baird in the position 
of Secretary of State, and there had 
followed a long diplomatic discussion be- 
tween the Representatives of the Queen 
and the Secretary of State, the corre- 
spondence from Great Britain being con- 
ducted by Lord Salisbury, who had by 
that time succeeded to the Office of 
Foreign Secretary. On the part of 
the United States, in that correspondence 
it was sought to justify the action of 
their authorities in these seizures on the 
ground that the United States possessed 
territorial dominion in the Behring Sea 
under the cession of 1867 from Russia, 
and on the ground that their legislation 
applied to foreigners in the area where 
the seizures were effected, and finally, at 
a later development of the controversy, 
on the ground that the United States had 
property in the fur seal and in the in- 
dustry founded on its pursuit, and in 
effect that their iaw was in the nature of 
properly protected Regulations for the 
safeguard of their property and interests. 
This position was combated—and I need 
not say ably combated—by Lord Salis- 
bury in his correspondence. He main- 
tained the position originally taken up by 
Lord Iddesleigh, and he complained that 
the rights of sovereignty of Great Britain 
had been violated by these seizures—that 
there had been a violation of Interna- 
tional Treaty and the law thereby affected, 
but professed his willingness to submit 
the question to a properly-constituted 
Court of Arbitration. The questions of 
alleged property and of alleged jurisdic- 
Sir C. Russell 
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tion set up by the United States Lord 
Salisbury also professed his readiness to 
submit to arbitration, and also the further 
question if and what Regulations were 
necessary for the preservation of the seal 
fishery in the Behring Sea. The answer 
to the latter question was one which was 
not exclusively of interest to the United 
States—although as the owner of the 
islands, that country had a special in- 
terest with regard to it—but was of 
common interest. I do not think that any- 
one can doubt the wisdom of the policy 
pursued by Lord Salisbury in advising 
that reference to arbitration. I think we 
must all agree that it would have been a 
deplorable thing if two great nations, 
sprung from the common stock, speaking 
the same language, living under systems 
of law largely alike, and having enormous 
interests in common bound up in the in- 
terests of peace, should have resorted 
to the rude arbitrament of force to 
settle the differences between them. 
Accordingly, on February 29, 1892, the 
Treaty from which this Bill took its 
origin was agreed to between the United 
States Government and the Government 
of the Queen, and that Treaty was rati- 
fied ata later date. It is necessary that 
I should call the attention of the House 
to some of the leading provisions of that 
Treaty. It recites that differences had 
arisen, and that both Governments were 
desirous of providing for an amicable 
settlement of those differences, concerning 
the jurisdiction and rights claimed by the 
United States in the waters of the 
Behring Sea, and also concerning the 
preservation of the fur seal fisheries in 
those waters and the rights of the sub 
jects of either country as regards the 
taking of fur seals in and habitually re- 
sorting to those waters. The Court of 
Arbitration was thus constituted. Two 
arbitrators were to be uamed and were 
named by the President of the United 
States—namely, Mr. Justice Harlan, a 
distinguished Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and Mr. Senator Morgan, also a 
gentleman of high reputation ; one was to 
be named and was named by the President 
of the French Republic, who nominated 
the Baron de Courcel, Senator and Am 
bassador of France ; one was to be named 
and was named by the King of Italy, 
who named the Marquis Visconti 
Venosta, a distinguished Minister ; and 
one was to be named and was named by 
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the King of Sweden and Norway, who 
nominated Mr. Gram, a statesman and a 
distinguished lawyer. The Representa- 
tives of Great Britain were, as the House 
knows, that distinguished man who has 
lately passed away from amongst us, 
Lord Hannen, and Sir John Thompson, 
the Prime Minister of Canada. I hope 
the House will allow me to say one 
word in reference to Lord Hannen. 
Great Britain owes a great debt to 
that very distinguished man. I do not 
propose to add one word to the eulogium 
upon him as a Judge which has been 
lately pronounced by more than one of 
his brethren on the Bench. But in 
relation to this arbitration I may perhaps 
be permitted to say that in conjunction 
with his distinguished colleague he ably 
and with impressive dignity represented 
the interests of Great Britain. He dis- 
charged the weighty obligations cast upon 
him with unfailing zeal and with un- 
flagging patience, and while he guarded 
the interests of Great Britain he never 
for one moment forgot the fact that he 
was present in a judicial character, and 
that he was, as it were, still clothed with 
the ermine of a Judge. The tribunal 
met in Paris, and I think it right that I 
. should publicly acknowledge the remark- 
able courtesy and hospitality that were 
displayed by the great Republic of France 
on that occasion. We have to thank the 
President of the French Republic in two 
respects—first, for naming as one of the 
arbitrators on behalf of France a most 
accomplished and courteous gentleman, 
the Baron de Courcel, to whose judg- 
ment, tact, and courtesy the result arrived 
at was largely due, As the House is 
aware, after a protracted hearing, the 
Award of the majority of the arbitrators 
was finally delivered on August 15, 1893. 
What was the effect of that Award ? 
I will state its effect in general language 
and in few words. Two groups of 
questions were submitted to the arbi- 
trators which were essentially different 
in their character and having different 
considerations applicable to each of 
them. One set of questions related to 
territorial jurisdiction and the rights of 
property, and of protection in regard to 
that property, and the second set of 
questions related entirely to what were 
the proper Regulations which should be 
recognised to give effect to that which 
was one of the objects of the Treaty— 
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namely, the preservation of the fur seal. 
As regards the first group of questions— 
those which touched territorial sove- 
reignty, jurisdiction and rights of pro- 
perty—the position taken up by Lord 
Iddesleigh and Lord Salisbury was 
thoroughly and completely vindicated, 
and each one of these questions was 
decided in favour of the views advanced 
by those who represented the interests 
of Great Britain before that Tribunal. 
One result of the decision on this group 
of questions was that it stamped the 
seizures that had been effected as not 
justified . by International Law, and 
therefore illegal and unjustifiable, there- 
by establishing the claim of British sub- 
jects injured to legitimate redress. I am 
glad to say, as one would expect from 
the Government of a great Power like 
the United States, that the President 
has not been slow to recognise these 
claims for redress, and when the legis- 
lation necessary to carry out this Award 
shall have been completed, it is arranged 
that a Convention shall be signed for 
the examination and adjustment of those 
claims with a view to the just redress of 
those concerned. I must now call the 
attention of the House a little more in 
detail to one part of the Award—namely, 
that relating to Regulations. I have 
already stated with sufficient fulness the 
effect of the Award as regards questions 
of territorial jurisdiction and of property. 
But, after determining these questions, 
the Award proceeds to say that the 
determination of these questions has 
left the subject in such a_ position 
that the concurrence of Great Britain 
is necessary to the establishment of 
Regulations for the proper protec- 
tion and preservation of fur seals in 
or resorting to the Behring Sea, and 
Articles 1 to 9 inclusive all lay down 
these Regulations. The first is that the 
Governments of the two Powers shall 
forbid their citizens and subjects to kill, 
capture, or pursue fur seals within a zone 
of 60 miles around the Pribyloff Islands, 
including the territorial waters. That is 
a permanent zone, and is unquestionably 
for the purpose of this Award an exten- 
sion of the protected zone, as to which, 
apart from this Award, the Power in 
whose favour it is given would have no 
International rights. In the next 
Article the Award creates a close season 
from May | to July 31, that close season 
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extending over the space included within 
the 35th degree of north latitude and 
eastward of the 180th degree of longi- 
tude from Greenwich till it strikes the 
water boundary described in Article 1 of 
the Treaty of 1867 between the United 
States and Russia, and following that 
line up to the Behring Straits. There 
are then some minor provisions as ‘to the 
character of the vessels and their equip- 
ments, and it requires special licences and 
distinctive flags to be prescribed by each 
Government. These are broadly the 
provisions of the Award. I have to say 
further in this regard, that there is 
an addendum to the Award, which is 
to this effeet— 

“The Arbitrators declare, moreover, that, in 
their opinion, the carrying out of the Regula- 
tions determined upon by the Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration should be assured by a system of stipu- 
lations and measures to be enacted by the two 
Powers, and that the Tribunal must, in conse- 
quence, leave it to the two Powers to decide 
upon the means for giving effect to the Regula- 
tions determined upon by it.” 

Mr. Speaker, we are here to present this 
Bill as an attempt to discharge the 
obligation, which every one in this House 
I am sure will recognise, to loyally and 
thoroughly give effect to the provisions 
of that Award. Had the Award been 
less favourable to us we should equally, 
having agreed to abide by the decision 
of the Tribunal, have been bound and 
equally have been ready to give loyal 
and complete effect to it. I have read 
the Award at sufficient length to render 
it unnecessary to state the provisions of 
the Bill in detail. Not only have the 
Government had the advantage of the 
assistance of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Isle of Wight before 
the Arbitration, but he has also been 
good enough to give his assistance in 
framing the outline of the provisions of 
the Bill to give effect tothe Award. The 
provisions of the Bill are shortly these: 
The measure is practically upon the lines 
of the modus vivendi Act of 1893, but 
the area over which it extends is, as I 
have said, wider. It sets out the man- 
datory provisions of the Award, and it 
constitutes the violation of these provi- 
sions a legal offence punishable by seizure 
or fine, or in some cases by imprison- 
ment. It is in its operation, I wish the 
House to understand, a Bill which applies 
only to British subjects. It does not 
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American subjects any more than a Bill 
of the United States could properly affect 
to bind British subjects. But power is 
taken under it to authorise the officers of 
the American Navy toseize British ships 
under conditions conformable to the pro- 
visions of the Award, providing reciprocal 
power is given by the United States to 
British naval officers in regard to Ameri- 
can ships. I may inform the Honse that 
the Senate of the United States have 
already passed their Bill for giving effect 
to the Award, and in that Bill similar 
powers are taken in order to give re- 
ciprocal advantages. I have had an 
opportunity of seeing a somewhat de- 
tailea statement of the United States 
Bill, and I am able to say that, although 
in form it is somewhat different, it in no 
substantial respect that I am aware of 
differs from the Bill now submitted to the 
House. Further, the House will desire 
to know what are the Courts by which 
the seizure of American vessels or British 
vessels is to be dealt with. Ju each case 
it is by the Courts of the country to 
which the ship belongs. If a British 
cruiser seizes an American vessel it will 
be our duty to hand over that vessel to 
the American authorities to be dealt with 
in the American Courts. If, on the other 
hand, a United States cruiser seizes 
British vessels they will be under a 
corresponding obligation to hand them 
over to the British Authorities to be 
dealt with in British Courts. I hope the 
provisions are ample to give loyal and 
thorough effect to the Award. It would 
be a thing greatly to be regretted if one 
single utterance by any Member of the 
House should for a moment lead to the 
possibility of the suggestion that we 
were not all most anxious with despatch 
and with thoroughness to discharge the 
obligations which undoubtedly — inter- 
nationally rest upon us to abide by the 
Award which has been made, and to give 
loyal effect to it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Attorney General.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise not 
for the purpose of contributing to the 
Debate more than to say that the course 
which the Government have pursued 
seems to me to be a wise one. They 
have lost not one single moment in bring- 
ing in a Bill to carry out the obligations 
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of this country ; and in doing that piece 
of International justice they shall have 
the hearty support of all of us on this 
‘Bench and of all our friends. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) said, that those of them 
who were present had listened with plea- 
sure and satisfaction to the extremely 
lucid and able speech made by the Attor- 
ney General ; but he did think that many 
hon. Members would regret with him 
that that speech was not one of yreater 
length. The Debate on the Second 
Reading of this Bill was an historic 
occasion in this House. It was the first 
time in history that certain rights and 
claims to the harvest of the sea were put 
to International agreement by means of 
arbitration. Although the remarks of the 
Attorney General had a great deal to do 
with, and did describe, the Behring Sea 
Arbitration, he (Sir G. Baden-Powell) 
ventured very humbly to submit that 
the speech the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man delivered did not refer to the real 
principle and matter of the present Bill, 
which was altogether outside the main 
Award. It was a Bill connected with cer- 
tain technicalities, but all reference to 
technicalities were conspicuous by their 
absence from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s speech. He (Sir G. Baden- 
Powell) did not for one moment speak in 
any sense against, or stand in the way of, 
this Parliament, or this country loyally 
adhering to the carrying out of the de- 
cision come to by arbitration ; but they 
had now before the House a Bill which 
did not—although its title said it did— 
in any wey legalise or authorise the main 
awards of that arbitration. He wished, 
in reference to the Bill and dealing with 
its principles, to criticise them in the light 
of certain knowledge he happened to 
possess and which he did not think any 
other Member of the House possessed or 
could possess. He was about to make 
certain statements, and he was confident 
that both the Attorney General and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Wight would agree with 
the truth of the statement he advanced 
and with the deductions to be made from 
that statement. But he regretted to say 
that in making that statement—which he 
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would presently do—the House would 
see that this particular Bill was certainly 
not all that it should be. He did not 
wish that anyone should imagine that he 
was going against the decision of the 
arbitrators. Betore he sat down he 
thought he should have shown that this 
Bill as it stood did not carry out the re- 
sults of the arbitration. It was difficult 
for him in his position to avoid mention- 
ing the theories and even the facts that 
had come to his knowledge officially, but 
at the same time he thought it was his 
duty, in theinterest ofa maritime industry 
connected with the Canadian Dominion, 
which he believed in the future as in the 
present would be of inestimable value to 
them in the Pacific, and to the seafaring 
populations on the western shores of 
Canada, todraw attention to certain faults 
in the Bill. First, in addition to the 
acknowledgment made by the Attorvey 
General to tne French nation, he would 
on behalf of himself and those with him 
cordially thank the United States for the 
great and liberal hospitality extended to 
them while they were there so many 
mouths. This hospitality took place not 
only at Washington, but up in the wilds 
of the Behring Sea, and was heartily 
appreciated by those who received it. 
This Bill, in dealing with principles, he 
must first of all point out—in addition to 
what the Attorney General had said— 
bore an incorrect title. The title “ The 
Behring Sea Award Bill,” as the Attorney 
General stated, was wrong in the matter 
of geographical area, because the par- 
ticular portion of the award it dealt 
with was not confined to the Bebring 
Sea. The matters referred to arbitra- 
tion were five in number, and the award 
of the arbitrator was given on those five 
points. A Bill called “The Behring 
Sea Award Bill” necessarily should be 
a Bill dealing somehow or other with 
those awards, but this measure did not 
touch any one of them. And perhaps he 
might here say that no one appreciated 
more than he did the splendid work 
done by the Attorney General and his 
colleague, the hon, and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight, in Paris, where 
they had to fight America on those five 
points. The victory won there was no 
doubt due partly to the brilliant work these 
gentlemen did, but greatly to the correct 
and careful and elaborate manner in which 
the case was prepared. But, as he said, 
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the Bill did not in any way refer to any 
one of the five points of the Award. 
The Award was given with regard to 
exclusive jurisdiction, and right of 
property in fur seals. The Bill did not 
touch one of these points of the Award. 
It merely sought to carry out a contin- 
gent decision of the arbitrators, who 
were requested in the terms of the Treaty 
under certain conditions to propose 
“Regulations for the proper protection 
and preservation of the’ fur seal.” But 
a very cursory glance at the first Sche- 
dule of the Bill, in which was contained 
the principle of the measure—for the 
clauses were to enact that first Schedule 
—or a glance at any one of the clauses 
of the Bill, would show that the Bill 
was the very reverse of one for the 
proper protection and preservation of fur 
seals. The facts he should adduce in 
evidence would not be many. They 
were well-known both to the Attorney 
General and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the Isle of Wight. 
In the first place, on the Preamble, he 
would call attention to the fact that it 
had been stated distinctly that the Regu- 
lations which followed were the Regula- 
tions approved by only four out of the 
seven arbitrators, and the three arbitrators 
who disagreed were gentlemen who had 
personal and national knowledge of the 
subject—that was to say, the gentle- 
men representing the United States and 
Canada. It would not be right, on his 
part, to go into detail in regard to the 
Articles of the Award; but he would 
briefly, on each of them, point out how 
it was that they would not result in a 
proper protection of the fur seal. The 
first Article spoke of a 60-mile zone 
around the Pribyloff Islands inclusive of 
the territorial waters; but every naval 
man knew that a zone at sea could only 
be effectually defined by lines of latitude 
and longitude. In Article 2—and here 
came the graramen of his charge—they 
were told that the close season in which 
seals were not to be taken was to be 
from the Ist of May to the 31st of July. 
All the evidence that had been accumu- 
lated—and here he would remind hon. 
Gentlemen who took any interest in the 
financial affairs of the country that large 
sums of money were spent in collecting evi- 
dence on behalf of this country—proved 
conclusively that the only damage done and 
the only gratuitous destruction done at sea 
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to fur seals was done at that period of the 
year when, owing to the necessities of the 
case—owing to the natural history of the 
case, so to speak—the greater portion of 
the seals taken at sea were females heavy 
with young. That—from all considera- 
tions of humanity as well as economy—if 
they wished to protect the animals at all, 
was a period at which they certainly 
ought to protect the fur seal, What did 
they find in the Regulations? They 
found, according to the statistics in the 
Blue Book, that the period at which this 
slaughter of females heavy with pups 
took place was early in the year, ceasing 
in the beginning of May, but they found 
under the Regulations that sealers were 
not only allowed but stimulated, en- 
couraged, to take seals at that particular 
period—the only period when it was 
known that they did damage to the seal 
herd. He knew that this point—that of 
taking female seals in that condition— 
was a point which the sealers themselves 
—those excellent seamen who pursued 
the seal at sea—were anxious toavoid. It 
was recorded in the Blue Book that the 
sealers themselves, in considering a 
close time, urged that it should be earlier, 
covering this most destructive period. 
Yet they were insisting, right in the face 
of this evidence, that the close time 
should be such as to compel the men to go 
to sea and kill seals when they ought not 
to be killed. This was a matter which 
would attract the sympathy and attention 
of all those who, like himself, were 
supporters of the wholesale movement 
which had been so great during the present 
century against cruelty to animals. 
Article 3 was a useful Regulation in pro- 
viding that only sailing vessels should be 
employed, but it did not cover other vessels 
—whalers, traders, and cod-fishers. The 
same remark applied to Article 4. As 
to Article 5, it had been proved over and 
over again that it was difficult to dis- 
criminate between the sexes of seals, and 
yet the Regulation required that the sex 
should be entered in the log book. Article 
6 was a remarkable Regulation. It said 
shot guns might be used outside, but not 
inside, the Behring Sea, which was 4 
ridiculous stipulation, If the use of shot 
guns was bad outside the Behring Sea, 
it was bad inside; and to say, there- 
fore, that they might be used outside but 
not inside was to bring ridicule on the 
Regulation. As to Article 7, it was 
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vided that the two Governments 
were to take measures to control the fit- 
ness of the men engaged in the fishery. 
He did not know what “to control the 
fitness” meant, The Regulation went 
on to say— 3 

“These men shall have been proved fit to 
handle with sufficient skill the weapons by 
means of which this fishing may be carried on.” 
In other words, these men were not to 
be allowed to go into the water until they 
had learned toswim. They must be proved 
to be efficient in the management of boats 
and in the handling of weapons, results 
which could only come by actual experi- 
ence. Article 8 was one which he 
hoped would receive the careful attention 
of all those who were interested in the 
rights of «aboriginal races. Certain 
Indian races were to be left, within 
defined limits, to hunt the fur seals, but 
numerous other natives who had from 
time immemorial earned their livelihood 
by catching fur seals on the shores of 
Alaska were to be prevented from hunt- 
ing in future. Article 9 was one for 
which he was not aware of any prece- 
dent. It said that these concurrent 
Regulations should remain in force until 
they had been modified by common 
agreement between the two Govern- 
ments, so that neither Government 
could change or denounce the Regula- 
tions without the consent of the other. 
He knew of no precedent in any Treaty 
for such an arrangement. The con- 
cluding clause said that these Regula- 
tions should be submitted every five 
years for examination by the two Go- 
vernments, but there was no provision 
to refer any dispute to arbitration. So 
that this first Schedule, as drawn, was 
distinctly and clearly unworkable, and 
would, he believed, prove destructive to 
the industry it sought to preserve. As 
he had said before, he did not wish to 
interfere with the decision of the Arbitra- 
tors, but he thought he had said enough to 
show there were great objections to these 
Regulations formulated in the Bill. So 
much for the acts of commission of the 
Government in the Bill. He would now, 
very briefly, deal with their acts of 
omission which still further militated 
against the particular value of these pro- 
posals. The first point he would urge 
was this: The Arbitrators had gone out- 
side their instructions under the Treaty 
by interfering with the jurisdictional 
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rights of the United States in territorial 
waters, and yet they omitted to recognise 
that no Regulations for the preservation 
of the fur seal could be effectual unless 
they covered all modes of slaughter, 
especially those on shore. There was no 
case in the world where the fur seal had 
been destroyed to an extent approaching 
to extermination except by slaughter on 
shore, and yet these Regulations did not 
refer to the necessity for any limits on 
shore. That he considered to be a grave 
act of omission if they had genuinely at 
heart the preservation of the fur seal. 
Then, there were two other grave 
omissions. There was no provision in 
the Act to control sealers of other nations 
or sealers of these nations flying other 
flags, and rendering entirely nugatory 
even the miserable provisions of the Bill. 
That, he was sure, was a matter which 
the Arbitrators would have taken up had 
it been pointed out to them. Then, 
there was no clause providing that the 
contracting parties should agree to co- 
operate in securing the adhesion of other 
Powers to the Regulations. The Solicitor 
General said that they could not do that 
in an Act of Parliament ; but, at the same 
time, there were clauses in innumerable 
Acts of Parliament to the effect “that 
the Act is subject to the adhesion of 
other Powers.” Another point of 
omission was this: He had asked that 
day whether the United States Bill was 
identical with the one now before the 


House, but the only answer he received 
was that the Attorney General had seen 
the United States proposals in a some- 
what detailed form, and there were 


no substantial differences. He considered 
it was a grave omission that the present 
Bill did not contain a provision that it 
should take effect only on the passing by 
the United States of a measure identical 
in its terms with the present Bill. 
These were his objections to the Bill; 
but, as he had said,-he did not wish to 
stand in the way of or do anything which 
would militate against the success of the 
Award. It might be said that the defects 
which he had pointed out were the fault 
of the wording of the Treaty, which 
made it impossible for the Arbitrators to 
lay down any other Regulations. This 
evil could have been easily obviated had 
proper steps been taken to bring the Arbi- 
trators to see that their deliberations could 
not, under the clause, issue in proper Re- 
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gulations for the protection of the seals. 
He asserted that occasions did arise before, 
during, and after the Arbitration, when 
negotiations might have been opened 
which would have obviated the difficulty 
in which they now found themselves. If 
they examined the Blue Books they 
would see that the Foreign Minister of 
the United States, as long ago as June 21, 
1891, suggested that if the Arbitrators 
found the duty cast upon them of issuing 
Regulations, they should consult experts 
before issuing them; but that point was 
neglected, so far as he could make out, 
in all recent negotiations. If experts 
who were acquainted with seal life 
and the conditions of seal hunting had 
been consulted, a Code would have been de- 
vised which would have had the result 
of really protecting the fur seals. He 
hoped he had not troubled the House at 
too great length. He thought it neces- 
sary to stand up and explain what a 
somewhat close personal acquaintance and 
sympathy with the men who conducted 
the fisheries had resulted in in his mind. 
He was speaking not only of the desire of 
our Canadian fellow-countrymen, but of 
the men in the United States who con- 
trolled the fisheries in the Pribyloff 
Islands ; and they, one and all, wished 
to see the fur seal race protected and the 
industry continued. He thought, when 
they passed a measure of this kind, that 
they ought to have Regulations which 
would practically effect that object. Be- 
fore he sat down he wished to bring one 
other argument before the House, and it 
was one of great importance. This Bill 
differentiated between two portions of 
the North Pacific Ocean. The fur seal 
fed and bred in all portions of that ocean, 
They were legislating for half of that ocean 
and leaving out the other half—namely, 
the feeding aud breeding places which be- 
longed partly to Russiaand partlytoJapan. 
In any measure of this kind, the object 
of which was to secure an industry and 
an interesting tribe of natural history 
from extermination, this consideration 
ought to have been taken into account. 
Immediately on the cessation of the arbi- 
tration in Paris negotiations ought to 
to have been not only opened but carried 
through to bring the other Powers into 
conference for the settlement of a Code 
of Regulations, which could have been 
perfectly easily devised, and which wéuld 
once for all have secured the preservation 
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of the industry. In some respects the 
Regulations that had been made were 
almost inhuman, and they were certainly 
defective aud inadequate. He was told 
that a Bill similar to this was being 
adapted in the United States, and that 
the great Canadian Dominion had no 
objection in principle to this Behring Sea 
Bill. If he found that this were the 
case he would raise no objection to the 
passing of the Bill, but he intended as 
soon as it was passed to do his best in 
the interest of the sealing industry, and 
he might also say in the interest of the 
fur seal, so to modify and improve the 
Regulations that they would secure the 
real protection and preservation of the 
fur seal. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that in many respects hon. 
Members were in an inadequate position 
to discuss this Bill. In the first place, 
they did not know what corresponding 
Bill the United States had iniroduced iuto 
their Legislature. The Attorney General 
(Sir C. Russsell) had stated that the 
United States Bill broadly corresponded 
with ours, but of course the matter was 
one of highly technical and complicated 
detail. Inthe next place, hon. Members 
were entirely unaware of the view that 
Canada took in the matter. Canada was 
far more directly and immediately in- 
terested in it than any of the inhabitants 
of these islands. It was the hardships 
suffered by and the illegalities put upon 
the inhabitants of Canada that first led 
to the raising of the question, and he 
thought it unfortunate that the House 
should be called upon to read the second 
time a Bill affecting mainly and prin- 
cipally the inhabitants of Canada with- 
out knowing in the least, beyond what 
appeared from the general statement of 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
(Mr. S. Buxton) whether the Canadian 
people took the same view of the Bill as 
they took of the modus vivendi of 1891. 
No Member of the House would be un- 


desirous of doing what in him lay to 
arrive at the conclusion of a proper 


agreement with the United States. 
Again, Members found themselves under 
a great disability, because many of them 
did not feel themselves at liberty to enter 
very fully into the Regulations laid down 
by the Arbitration Tribunal. Power was 
given tothe Arbitrators to make Regula- 
tions, and, that being so, Members were 
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almost entirely estopped from criticising 
their real merits. The Bill, however, 
could not be passed without some re- 
marks being made on the events which 
had led to its introduction. He warned 
the House last year that the arbitration 
was certain to go against England. It 
was said, forsooth, that it had been 
entirely in favour of England, so 
it had as regarded the shadow, but 
not as regarded the substance. The first 
important point decided by the Arbitrators 
was that the United States had no ex- 
elusive jurisdiction outside the territorial 
limits of the United States. It required 
no tribunal to decide that question. It 
was of the commonplaces of the Law of 
Nations. The Solicitor General would 
have settled the question in five minutes. 
It was also decided as a natural con- 
sequence that they also had no property 
in or right of protection for the fur seal 
outside those limits. That was the end 
of the question, because if the United 
States had no jurisdiction and no rights 
all the claims that had been advanced on 
behalf of the Canadian sailors were justi- 
fied. Having, however, settled that there 
was no jurisdiction and that there were 
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no rights, the Commissioners proceeded 
to create a new jurisdiction and new 
rights, and to make the United States 
and Great Britain joint guardians of 


them. Having given to England the 
whole of the abstract right, they took 
away from her the whole of the con- 
crete seal. Having given us the shadow, 
they handed over the substance to the 
United States. He found no faalt with 
the Arbitrators; the fault lay in the 
terms of the Reference to them. The 
questions proposed to them were the 
questions proposed by Mr. Blaine, haggled 
over by Lord Salisbury, and finally 
accepted in their entirety on behalf of 
England. They were questions which 
could not but lead to the result that 
had been achieved. There seemed to 
be a fatality about all these arbi- 
trations. The San Juan boundary 
question was an instance in point. 
The Treaty said that the frontier should 
pass through the middle of the Channel, 
but the right channel was excluded from 
the purview of the arbitrator, for he was 
called on to decide which of two wrong 
channels was the right one. There were 
other cases in which the wrong question 
had been submitted to the arbitrator. He 
was not going to apportion the blame ; 
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the errors were due to the way in which 
our foreign affairs were considered and 
administered, and the absence of proper 
management. There seemed to be an 
unvarying fatality in all references by 
Great Britain to International arbitra- 
tion. He hoped hon. Members opposite 
would see that that was largely due to 
the want of a permanent Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which was the great 
security for the protection of foreign 
interests and the continuity of policy in 
relation to foreign affairs in the United 
States. There was one point which he 
was not able to understand in regard to 
the Bill, and that was the delay which 
had taken place in its introduction, which 
necessitated the consequent hurry in 
which they had to pass it. The Award 
of the arbitrators was made on the 15th 
August of last year. They knew that 
last year the House was sitting long after 
the 15th of August, and he was unable 
to understand why, in a matter of this 
kind, and when the Government knew it 
was necessary to come to a conclusion at 
an early date, there should have been 
this delay. This Bill deprived the sub- 
jects of Her Majesty of certain rights on 
the high seas, and disposed of—and some 
people said it destroyed—the rights and 
interests of some of Her Majesty’s 
Canadian subjects as well. Were the Cana- 
dians going to agree to this destruction 
of their interests, or were they going to 
claim compensation from this country ? 
It appeared to him that they would be 
called upon to vote something on account 
of this monopoly which was being created, 
and so be really subsidising the Alaska 
Company. This Bill did not only abso- 
lutely abolish the liberty of the Queen’s 
subjects on the high seas ; but it did worse, 
and enacted that by the euphemism of 
the “ Queen in Council,” which simply 
meant a clerk in the Foreign Office, or 
an official at the Board of Trade, these 
Regulations could be repealed, and. an 
end put to the Act; and practically, 
therefore, when they had passed the 
Second Reading of this Bill, it would be 
one that could be put an end to by some 
person outside that House. For what 
reason was this to be done? They 
were told that the so-called Regulations 
were being made in the _ interests 
of humanity, and for the protection of 
the seals. A great deal of false senti- 
ment had been expended upon the 
killing of seals in these seas. Where 
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was the sentiment with regard to the 
monstrous cruelties, the horrible cruelties, 
perpetrated day by day upon thousands 
of seals on the Pribyloff Islands, which 
were left entirely outside the protection 
supposed to be enforced by this Act, and 
where the over-driving of seals was 
customarily practised. It was not in 
the interests of humanity that this Act 
was to be passed, nor was it in the 
interests of the American citizen, but 
merely in the interests of the Commercial 
Company, formerly the Alaska Company, 
which had the exclusive right of sealing 
on the islands—one of the most monstrous 
monopolies that every disgraced the face 
of the earth, and against which American 
citizens themselves protested. If they 
were to pay yearly compensation in 
the form of Votes by the House to 
Canadian fishermen, it would be in order 
to repay them for what the Alaska 
Company had taken from them. They 
would, therefore, practically be putting this 
money into the pockets of the Alaska 
Company, and taxing the English 
people for the benefit of this Company. 
After all that was done, what had we 
nchieved ? We were to be taxed in order 
that the Government might subsidise the 
monstrous Alaska Company, and this 
country and the United States were to 
prohibit British and American subjects 
from sealing between latitude 35°, which 
was about the latitude of Mexico, and 
the North Pole. But what about other 
nations? As was pointed out by Mr. 
Blaine himself, the two countries had 
absolutely no control over them. Hon. 
Members who did not appreciate the im- 
portance of the subject might smile ; those 
who did would not. He would read an 
extract from the Correspondence. 

“The Company respectfully submits that it is 
not competent for Great Britain and the United 
States alone to declare what subjects shall be 

rmitted to navigate those waters or fish in the 

igh seas.” 
Lord Salisbury pointed out, and Mr. 
Blaine himself admitted, that one of the 
objections to the arbitration arrangement 
was that whatever might be agreed to we 
had no power to bind other nations. 
True, Mr. Blaine also said he did not 
expect the other nations would go there 
to seal, but perhaps they would think it 
worth their while, when they found that 
the Canadians and Americans were 
prohibited from doing so, to take 
a voyage, kill seals, and come back 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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with them round Cape Horn. 
and American subjects having . been 
prohibited, the seal-fishing was left 
open to the rest of the civilised world, 
Then the Reguiations were so loosely 
drawn that it was difficult to understand 
them. The first forbade the killing, 
capturing, or pursuing of seals within a 
zone of 60 miles of the Pribyloff Islands ; 
but was the distance to be measured from 
a central point or from some extremity ? 
Were the Islands themselves within the 
zone? Was it intended to forbid the 
clubbing of seals on the Islands? What 
wus a zone? What were the limits ? 
Take the Torrid Zone ; there you have 
two limits. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
was hardly treating the subject in a proper 
manner. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES was only 
showing how loosely these Regulations 
were drawn. He supposed the Americans 
intended to retain the right of killing 
seals on the Islands, yet the loose lan- 
guage rather implied the contrary. 
Those were reasons sufficient for asking 
the House to reject the Bill; but since 
the matter had been submitted to arbi- 
tration under unfortunate conditions, and 
the word of England was pledged, the 
House had no choice but to pass the 
Bill; and there was no people for whom 
he would more cheerfully make a sacrifice 
than for our kith and kin across the 
Atlantic. Although subjects of differ- 
ence might arise from time to time be- 
tween the two countries, the people of 
our own race would always be found by 
our side, and should any peril ever 
menace the old country he believed that 
the voice of blood would not be heard in 
vain in the new. For that reason, 
though a considerable sacrifice had been 
made by England, he was willing it 
should be made in favour of our kinsmen 
beyond the sea. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
I had hoped that my task would have 
been confined to expressing my concur- 
rence with the admirable statement of 
the Attorney General; but it is abso- 
lutely impossible for me to permit the 
two speeches made on this side of the 
House to pass without comment. I trust 
that the House will not regard their 
criticisms and expressions of opinion 
as representing those of the Party with 
which they are associated. Before pro- 
ceeding further I desire to join in the 
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tribute paid by the Attorney General to the 
late Lord Hannen. Only those who, like 
myself, were present from day to day 
during the arbitration can have any pro- 

appreeiation of the ability and dignity 
displayed by Lord Hannen, one of the most 
distinguished Judges and jurists, from 
the beginning to the end, as a Member 
of that great International Tribunal. As 
to the criticisms of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkdale, who possesses 
very extensive technical knowledge on 
this subject, I cannot but think that, 
upon consideration, my hon. Friend will 
feel that he has not made a very wise 
use of that knowledge. What is our 
position? It is that we are bound 
to carry out the undertaking of our 
country to a friendly nation. We 
agree that we ought to abide by the 
decision of the arbitrators and pass 
whatever legislation is necessary to give 
effect to the decision of the arbitrators. 
It does not, then, seem the time or place 
to criticise the wisdom of the arbitra- 
tors. It is our duty, both in law and 


honour, to see that legislation is passed 
which will give effect to that decision. 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I hope 


there is no desire to misrepresent me, 
but those are the very words I have 
used, 

Sir R. WEBSTER: It is because 
I think that my hon. Friend does not 
quite appreciate his criticisms that I 
say he will acknowledge on reflection 
that his criticisms are slightly out of 
place. The questions raised are ques- 
tions of International Law. There is 
no provision which the mind of man can 
suggest which will enable these declara- 
tions to be embodied into an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: That 
is what I said. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : I understood my 
hon. Friend to say that the Bill is not 
satisfactory because it does not carry out 
the Award and because there is no 
reference to the five questions. How 
is it possible to put into a Bill a declara- 
tion that the United States have no claim 
to Behring Sea? It would be not only 
unnecessary, but extremely unwise, and 
I must conscientiously say that it is 
very inconvenient such observations 
should be made in the House of Com- 
mons about this decision before it has 
been put upon its trial. No one can 
deny that this is a question which 
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is surrounded by difficulties. I¢ 
is said that the Canadians have 
cause to complain of these Regulations. 
What is the position in which Great 
Britain is placed ? Both nations 
are anxious for the preservation of the 
fur seal, and to prevent seal hunting, 
which would be disastrous. There are 
no people to whom that is of more im- 
portance than to the sealers of Canada. 
My hon. Friends are very severe be- 
cause the arbitrators did not provide for 
interfering with the United States 
action upon the Pribyloff Islands them- 
selves. But that is absolutely impos- 
sible. No nation would submit to the 
arbitration of foreign nations with regard 
to the laws they make within their own 
territory. It has escaped the hon. Mem- 
bers for Kirkdale and King’s Lynn that, 
inasmuch as the decision can only be 
applicable to the high seas, the arbitra- 
tors are expressly of opinion that it 
should be supplemented by Regulations 
operating within the sovereignty of the 
two Powers who are parties to the 
agreement. Any suggestion, therefore, 
that the Regulations should be so framed 
as to enable the Canadians to carry on 
the sealing would be disastrous indeed, 
and one which could not for a moment 
enter into the mind of a person who has 
the real object of the arbitration in view, 
so far as the preparation of Regulations 
is concerned. Both my hon. Friend on 
this side of the House and hon. and 
learned Friends of mine in the Press 
have been exceedingly severe upon me be- 
cause the Regulations of the arbitrators 
have not provided for interfering with the 
United States action in the matter. It 
is absolutely impossible that any nation 
can submit to the arbitration of foreign 
nations as to what laws they should 
make in their own territories. We can 
only appeal to the good sense and the 
good feeling of the United States. 
Neither with regard to the United States 
nor British territorial waters can it 
enter into the contemplation of anybody 
in the course of these negotiations that 
the arbitrators should have power to pre- 
scribe any laws which should be enforced 
either by Great Britain or the United 
States in their own territory. So 
thoroughly did the arbitrators themselves 
appreciate this that they pointed 
out that the Regulations could only 
be applicable to the high seas. They 
expressed the opinion that the Regula- 
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tions should be supplemented by others 
applicable within the limits of the 
sovereignty of each of the two Powers, 
and that these should be settled by agree- 
ment. My hon. Friend has said that the 
60 miles zone is an absurdity, because, 
in the first place, it includes territorial 
waters. Does my hon. Friend remember 
that British subjects have no right to kill 
seals within territorial waters, and, there- 
fore, by excluding British subjects from 
killing seals within territorial waters they 
have only re-declared the law? The 
real fact is that the Regulations are con- 
cerned with sealing on the seas, and 
accordingly the distance within which 
pelagic sealing will have to be re- 
stricted is 60 miles. It has been 
proved beyond all doubt or question that 
from 90 to 95 per cent. of pelagic seal- 
ing is done at a distance of 100 to 150 
miles from the Islands. That is a zone 
to which there can be no reasonable 
objection. It would be a most unfortu- 
nate thing if people outside this House, 
or our Canadian brethren, thought that 
the Regulations were likely to be 
worked unjustly to them. I believe 
that when the Regulations have been 
fairly tried and tested it will be 
found that they offer a reasonable solu- 
tion of what is admittedly a most diffi- 
cult question. In saying this, I do not 
in any way wish it to be understood that 
I regard them as perfect, or that they 
will not require amendment or modifi- 
cation. I have said publicly —and I 
am prepared to stand by what I have 
said—that this settlement bears the mark 
of the great thought and consideration 
that have been given to every section of 
it. I feel most confident that it will 
to a very large extent meet the evil of 
the wanton destruction of seals which 
now exist, and which both nations 
are most desirous to put an end to. 
The United States at first insisted on 
far more stringent Regulations than 
the settlement as it is now drawn up 
contained. But they admitted that the 
tribunals were satisfied that less stringent 
Regulations than those they had laid 
down at first would attain the object 
desired by both nations. It has been 
stated that the shadow has been given to 
Great Britain and the .substance to the 
United States. That is unquestionably 
an utter misrepresentation of the result 
of the Award, having regard to primary 
claims which the United States made 


Sir R. Webster 
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and what had really been decided. In 
the first place, there was a most substan- 
tial claim put forward by the United 
States to seize British vessels, and to con- 
fiscate their cargo and imprison their 
crews. My hon. Friend has said that 
everybody who knew the least little bit 
about International Law knew perfectly 
well what was the proper position of 
each nation. The Rules that govern 
the case are clearly set out by Grotius 
and every writer on International Law 
since his day, and, of course, everybody 
knows the works of that distinguished 
writer and historian perfectly. No one 
would doubt the great ability of Mr, 
Justice Hartmann, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Both he and the 
other American representative, a lawyer 
of great eminence, entirely concurred in 
the finding of the two arbitrators in favour 
of Great Britain and Canada. The 
statements which hon. Members have 
made in the House of ‘Commons, that 
there is nothing in the finding in favour 
of Great Britain, would not be, I do 
not hesitate to say, endorsed hereafter 
when this decision comes to be referred 
to. The hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
said that in the matter of Regulations 
the substance was also given to the 
United States, and that the whole of 
this legislation was for the purpose of 
bolstering up the monopoly of the Alaska 
Company. When I heard the para- 
graph read from the Blue Book by the 
hon. Member I interrupted and asked 
for the date, and the reply was March, 
1887. This was seven years ago, and 
five years before the Treaty, when, as 
is known, there were parties in the 
United States who were hostile to 
the interests of the Alaska Company. 
The importance, however, of the 
position is this—that the United States 
has concurred with Great Britain in 
agreeing that the Regulations decided 
by the tribunal should be binding 
on the citizens of the United States 
just in the same way as Great Britain 
had agreed that these Regulations should 
be binding on the subjects of the Queen. 
The consequence is that it is not in 
accordance with a fair judgment of this 
matter to contend that these Regulations, 
which were less than the United States 
asked for, and not as liberal as I and my 
hon. Friend contended for on behalf of 
Great Britain, and which went in the 
direction to a large extent of securing 
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seal life, would not achieve the object 
which Great Britain and the United 
States contemplated when the Treaty 
was first entered into. My hon. 
Friends are anxious that the United 
States should be induced to curtail 
the killing of seals on the Pribyloff 
Islands. It is obvious that the framers 
of the Regulations saw that the two 
nations ought to be left in a position 
wherein they would have something to 
deal with and to makea bargain with, so 
that in the event of further concessions 
made by Great Britain in the interests of 
the protection of the seals the United 
States may also have inducements by such 
concessions to impose Regulations which 
would get rid of those practices followed 
on the Pribyloff Islands tending largely 
to the reduction of the number of seals. 
The hon. Member for the Kirkdale Divi- 
sion of Liverpool asked, “ What do we 
know what has been done in the United 
States?” It appears to me to be some- 
what strange that this observation should 
be made without a question having been 
addressed to Ministers. It is no part of 
my duty to defend Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but I am permitted, however, 


by the courtesy of the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, to say that the Bill 
of the United States has pussed through 
the House of Representatives and the 


Senate, and is now law. The House 
has the assurance of the Attorney General 
that, having regard to the differences 
which must exist, substantially the 
legislation of the United States is based 
on the same lines as our own. It does 
not appear to me, therefore, to be right 
that the House should hesitate to pass 
this Bill, seeing that it is no more 
than this country is bound to do 
in order to implement the Award. 
I invite the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn, who appears to regard the carry- 
ing out of this statute as a perfunctory 
act of some official in a Department— 
such as a Board of Trade clerk—and not 
a matter of high policy, to look at the 
clauses of the Bill, and he will see that 
power is reserved to the Executive 
Government for the purpose of placing 
Great Britain in a better position if it 
should be necessary. The maximum 
penalty or restrictions that can be im- 
posed on British subjects are a part of 
the Bill, but the Executive Government 
will advise Her Majesty to suspend or 
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modify the Regulations to which objec- 
tion has been taken in favour of British 
subjects. I think I have now noticed 
most of the points mentioned by my hon. 
Friends, and, in thanking the House for 
the attention they have paid to me, I 
would say that I believe, apart from any 
indirect or direct benefit, the gain, so far 
as the seals themselves are concerned, 
are great; and that the Treaty and the 
Act of Parliament making the provisions 
of the Treaty law are a distinct advance 
in the settlement of International dis- 
putes. The conclusion of the speech of 
the Attorney General in addressing the 
Paris tribunal was specially worthy of 
perusal. My hon. and learned Friend 
pointed out that the questions involved 
were not merely questions as to the con- 
duct of sealing, but as to whether the 
nations should more and more feel 
pledged to settle their disputes by agree- 
ment if possible, and, if not, by arbitra- 
tion, instead of resorting to those dreadful 
methods which after all never settle any- 
thing, and only leave hearthurning on one 
side or the other. I am sorry that the 
speeches of some hon. Members should 
have made it necessary for some- 
one to point out to the House 
and to the country the true position 
of affairs. I hope that to a large 
extent I have satisfied their misgivings. 
But I am certain that this Award will be 
regarded as a monument of what can be 
done by fair argument towards settling 
International disputes, and there is 
nothing in the whele course of my career 
on which I shall look back with greater 
pride than the fact that I have been 
associated with the Attorney General 
in this great event. 

*Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said that, as the 
person who brought the matter pro- 
minently before the public in 1888, he 
wished to congratulate this country and 
the United States on having been able to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. The 
whole matter had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed on behalf of all concerned. While 
he congratulated those who were engaged 
in the case upon the spirit in which it 
had been conducted there was one matter 
to which he must call attention. It was 
with the greatest regret that he found 
that the zone round the Pribyloff Islands 
had been extended to 60 miles. A zone 
of 12 miles would have been quite suffi- 
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cient to protect the nursing seal. Owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining observa- 
tions in the Behring Sea sometimes for a 
week together, it was often impossible 
for a vessel to know whether she was 20 
or 60 miles from any particular point ; and 
this would be the cause of interminable 
disputes. ‘There were some other Regu- 
lations which pressed hardly on the 
sealers, whe were a most deserving body 
of men; but, with these exceptions, he 
endorsed what had been said by his hon. 
and learned Friend. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


STANDING COMMITTEE (SCOTLAND). 
RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [2nd April ]— 


“That, in ad lition to the two Standing Com- 
mittees appointed under Standing Order No. 47, 
a Standing Committee shall be appointed for 
the consideration of all Bills relating exclusively 
to Scotland which may, by Order of the House, 
be committed to them, and that the provisions 
of Standing Order No. 47 shall apply to the said 
Standing Committee : 


That the said Standing Committee do con- 
sist of all the Members representing Scottish 
constituencies, together with fifteen other 
Members to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection, who shall have power from time to 
time to discharge the Members so nominated by 
them, and to appoint others in substitution for 
those discharged : 

That Standing Orders Nos, 49 and 50 doapply 
to the said Standing Committee.”—(Sir G. 
Trevelyan.) 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out from the word “ That,” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the 
words— 


“This House declines to sanction, in regard 
to Bills relating to one portion only of the 
United Kingdom, any plan by which the an- 
cient practice as to the constitution of Commit- 
tees of this House shall be fundamentally altered 
until it has had an opportunity of pronouncing 

on a general scheme which shall extend a 
like treatment to Bills relating to each of the 
other portions of the United Kingdom.”— 
(Mr. A. J, Balfour.) 


Question again proposed, 

“That the words ‘in addition to the two 
Standing Committees appointed under Standing 
Order No. 47’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. Staveley Hill 


{COMMONS} 
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Sim E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, 
he had feared that the resumption of 
the Debate would be postponed so late 
that he should have to thank Her 
Majesty’s Government for suspending the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule in order that his 
speech might not be interrupted a second 
time. He had pointed out that among 
the Seotch Members there were those 
who did not by education or training re- 
present Scotland, but only the particular 
constituencies to which they had been 
elected ; and therefore a Committee of 
Scotch Members would inelude some 
whose authority on Scotch affairs was 
inferior to that of others who were ex- 
cluded. For instance, there were the 
two distinguished English lawyers on 
the other side, the Home Secretary and 
the hon. Member for West Fife (Mr. 
Birrell), both born and educated in 
England, and both representing Scotch 
constituencies. If they wanted to find 
real representatives of Scoiiand—repre- 
sentatives of the great Scotch names of 
Stuart and Macdonald—one must go to 
the Tower Hamlets and Shorediteh, and 
when they had discovered these geutle- 
men they would probably find them, as 
upon that night, very active in endea- 
vouring to prevent the people of London 
from having a proper supply of water. 
To establish a system of Grand Commit- 
tees on the principle that those who 
knew most of the subject to be dealt 
with should be included, the suggested 
arrangements would have to be altered. 
Then, what effect would the establish- 
ment of this Scotch Committee have 
on the composition of the other 
Grand Committees ? No Scotch 
Member would be able to serve 
on the Grand Committee on Trade 
or the Grand Committee on Law, 
because the duties would clash. More- 
over, he ought not to serve on those 
Committees, even if he were able. The 
principle laid down by the right hon. 
Member for East Denbighshire was a 
true principle, though it carried the right 
hon. Member further than he realised. 
The right hon. Member said that if Seotch 
Members sat on this Scotch Committee 
they ought not in reason to claim to be 
represented on other Committees; and 
the consequence would be that every 
Scotch ‘Member's name must be struck 
off those Committees. Then there were 
Bills concerning the affaivs of England 
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only which were referred to Select Com- 
mittees. It would be the absolute duty 
of English Members to take care, if this 
Scotch Committee were established, to 
resist every proposal to allow any Scotch 
Member to sit on any Committee to 
which an English Bill was referred. He 
did not look forward with satisfaction to 
any such innovation upon the Constitu- 
tion of the Committees of that House, 
but he maintained that that would be 
the natural and necessary consequence of 
the separate proposals which the Go- 
vernment had put before them. If they 
were to have the Scotch Committee cou- 
stituted in this way, and if they were to 
have these corresponding changes in the 
other Committees, he wished to ask the 
Government what was their reason for 
proposing these changes. Let it be sup- 
posed that this new Scotch Committee 
was constituted, and that there bad been 
referred to it some measure exclusively 
relating to Scotland. If that measure 
were absolutely non-contentious and did 
not raise any of the political contro- 
versies which were to be found in Scot- 
land as well as in this country, he 
admitted that such a Bill might pass 
through the Committee without difficulty. 
But such a Bill would pass through any 
of the ordinary Grand Committees of 
the House with equal facility. But if 
the Bill partook of another character 
and involved matter of political 
antagonism, what would be gained 
by referring such a measure to this 
Scotch Committee? If such a Bill 
were referred to an ordinary Grand 
Committee representing in a smaller 
area, but in due proportion, the different 
sections of the House, the House would, 
of course, accept the decision of the 
Committee. But supposing that the 
Bill were referred to the proposed 
Scotch Committee, which had not the 
advantage of representing all sections of 
the House, and supposing the views of 
the minority were overborne by the vote 
of the majority, was it to be supposed 
that the minority would not appeal to 
the House against the decision of the 
majority? Therefore, at the Report 
stage of the measure every controversial 
question would be raised again and dis- 
cussed in the House, with the result that 
the whole time that had been occupied 
in considering the Bill in Committee 
would be entirely wasted. If that were 
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the case he should like to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government how far their 
present proposal was a practical one, 
and how far it was likely to conduce to 
the forwarding of the business of the 
House? He, however, did not think that 
he could attribute to the Government 
any desire to increase the speed of 
general legislative work in that House, 
or to relieve the House from any of the 
difficulties which the present Rules of 
Procedure imposed upon it. It was only 
the other evening that the Government 
had used their influence and had em- 
ployed their Whips to defeat a proposal 
to inquire what means could be devised 
for expediting the business of the 
House. It must therefore be assumed 
that the Government had no real desire 
to secure that object in making this 
proposal. What, then, could be the 
object of the Government in sacrificing 
one of the golden weeks of their 
Session in discussing this proposal ? 
They would have to obtain from the 
House a specific sanction for the reference 
of that Bill to the Scottish Committee, 
so that they would uot be at the end of 
their labours when they had succeeded 
in passing the Resolution through the 
House. But let him suggest this to them 
also, that on the question of the time it 
would take to get Scottish legislation 
through they had to take into account, 
first, the time it took to pass this Resolu- 
tion ; secondly, the time, in regard to the 
reference of any Bill to any Standing 
Committee, in discussing the question of 
the exclusion of the Scotch Members 
from the Committee, the time that would 
be taken up for referring Bills to the 
Scotch Committee, and, lastly, the time 
that would be occupied in the appeal 
that would be made from the Scotch 
Committee to the House. When these 
matters were considered the Government 
would find that from the point of view 
of business their proposal was extremely 
unwise. They would find that it would 
cost a great deal more time than it was 
likely to save them in dealing with Scot- 
tish business. But there was just one 
other matter he should like to refer to. 
This subject had been put before the 
House by the Secretary for Scotland ina 
modest speech in which he spoke of it 
as merely a means of dealing with the 
business of the House. But there had 
not only been that remarkable incident, 
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but there had been a Debate on Scotch 
Home Rule, and the Secretary for Scot- 
land, who on Monday proposed the 
present Motion as a “ practical and work- 
manlike measure,” on the following 
evening gave himself the pleasure of 
supporting an unpractical and unwork- 
manlike measure—in which he had not 
the support of his Chief in the House 
and, so far as they knew, had not the 
support of his Chief in the Government 
—for giving Home Rule to Scotland. 
The sequence of the incidents was very 
interesting and curious. In his speech 
on Home Rule the Secretary for Scot- 
land changed the position of this ques- 
tion from one merely of an arrangement 
of business into one of the existence of 
the Government. For he said— 

“ The Government were determined to carry 
the Grand Committee through as far as they 
could by every means they could employ, and 
, by staking everything upon it.” 

It was a very curious situation that Par- 
liament had been in during the present 
week. They all greatly regretted and 
sympathised with the cause which pre- 
vented the Leader of the House from being 
in his place to-night ; but he hoped, in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s absence, some 
one Member on the Treasury Bench 
would be good enough to supplement the 
speech which the Secretary for Scotland 
made on Monday evening, and tell them 
something in the way of explanation of 
the speech he made on Tuesday. It 
really looked as if there were two Parties 
on that Bench. They did not sit there 
at the same time, but some were in at 
one time and some at another. There 
was the Leader of the House, who did 
not vote in favour of Scottish Home 
Rule, and who, so far as they knew, 
was, like the head of the Government, 
not very enthusiastic about Home Rule 
at all. But there were two other Mem- 
bers who, having in their official capacity 
given their support tothe “ workmanlike, 
practical proposal” on the Monday, in a 
sort of unofficial capacity enjoying them- 
selves in the absence of their Chief, on 
the Tuesday evening, took their share 
of the operation which he would not 
support, and voted in favour of Home 
Rule for Scotland. Surely they were 
entitled to know what it was that was 
the policy of the Government. Were 


they going in for Home Rule all round ? 
[Cries of “Yes!”] There were some 
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sponsors, it appeared, ready to answer 
for the Government, but the Governm 
were not inclined to answer so promptl 
for themselves. Home Rule for Ireland 
they accepted long ago for various 
reasons. The question of Home Rule 
for Scotland was at present only a sub- 
ject out of which to extract amusement 
on a Tuesday evening. Was it to be an 
integral part of the policy of the Party 
they represented ? 


An hon. MemBer: Yes. 


Sir E. CLARKE: Somebody said 
“Yes”; he should think it was a Welsh- 
man. Gallant little Wales was only 
waiting its turn to claim a Parliament in 
some part of the Principality—after civil 
war, he should think, because it would 
require civil war to decide in what part 
of Wales that Parliament should be 
situated. Could they not know what it 
was the Government were proposing to 
do? If their policy was « policy of 
Home Rule all round; if they were 
gradually being led and pressed on to 
accept bit by Lit that enormous policy, 
what possible excuse had they for 
occupying the time of the House of Com- 
mons by discussing proposals of the kind, 
and what excuse had they for not 
going with the Opposition to the 
masters of all of them—the people out- 
side in the constituencies—and set- 
ting their proposals before them ? 
They knew that to indulge in this policy 
of reticence and gradual acquiescence 
would be of no use. They knew that no 
scheme of Home Rule for either country 
could possibly pass into law until there 
had been a specific declaration of the 
people on the point. If that were so, it 
was right that they should make an 
appeal to the people. It was a_ pity for 
their own sake that they should waste 
time over the discussion of this proposal 
and over the solution of the many diffi- 
culties which its acceptance would bring 
upon them if they were meditating the 
adoption of a policy so much larger, and 
a policy that would absolutely swamp 
and obliterate the necessity for this. It 
might be that they had persuaded them- 
selves that, while a Scottish Grand 
Committee would for certain purposes be 
a good thing, it would in their judgment 
be a better thing to have a Scottish 
Parliament in Scotland itself, and that 
the distinguished Scotchmen whom now 
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they were so glad to see on the Treasury 
Bench should take themselves to the 
North of the Tweed and occupy posi- 
tions in a less important and even ina 
provincial Parliament; that might be 
their wish, but he thought the House 
was entitled to know it; and until the 
Government gave the House their plan 
and their policy on that point he thought 
he was entitled to point out to them that 
the proposal they had made to the 
House was one which would alter the 
whole system of Committee representa- 
tion, which would introduce an entirely 
new principle of voting and estimating 
the position of the Members of the 
House, which would give the Govern- 
ment no advantage in non-contentious 
Scottish business, which would be rather 
a hindrance than an advantage on con- 
tentious Scottish Bills, and which could 
only result in a serious expenditure of 
the time of which they had none too 
much to spare, and which had not been 
supported in the House by any argument 
which could justify its acceptance. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege) said, it might conduce to a saving 
of the time of the House if the discussion 
were brought back from the realms to 
which the imagination of gentlemen 
opposite had carried it into the business 
sphere embraced by the Resolution. 
They were not discussing Home Rule for 
Scotland, or anything that had anything 
to do with Home Rule. _[ Opposition 
laughter.| Of course, Members opposite 
laughed, but he thought they would pro- 
bably admit that he knew more about the 
feeling of Home Rulers in Scotland than 
they did. He certainly said that if they 
(the Home Rulers) were offered this pro- 
posal as a substitute for what they in- 
tended to demand they would not take 
it. It had been said that some two or 
three years ago he described the proposal 
of a Scottish Grand Committee as a 
“peddling and pottering” proposal. He 
had only so described it as a substitute 
for Home Rule. He said it would be no 
substitute for Home Rule. It would be 
absolutely unworkable under certain cir- 
cumstances, and it was put forward under 
present circumstances and in the present 
Session as a business proposal which 
would work perfectly well. It was more 
for the benefit of the House than of the 
Seotch Members, because certain busi- 
ness had to be got through, and whether 
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it was done in the time of the House or in 
the time of a Committee made very little 
difference to the Scotch Members indi- 
vidually. The Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had said that the 
proposal of the Government was a plan 
by which the ancient practice as to the 
constitution of the Committees of the 
House would be fundamentally altered. 
There were, however, no traditions con- 
cerning Grand Committees which bad not 
yet been 10 years in existence. The 
constitution of Committees had been for 
very many years back not at all antago- 
nistic to the vast preponderance of those 
belonging to the nationality concerned in 
a Bill. In 1878 a very contentious 
measure, the Sunday Closing (Ireland) 
Bill, was referred to a Select Committee. 
That Committee consisted of 12 Irish 
Members, the Irish Secretary, one Scotch 
Member — himself —and one English 
Member. What was that but a miniature 
Irish Grand Committee ? Of course, it 
might be said that as this Committee was 
constituted for the purpose of collecting 
evidence it had a different function from 
that possessed by Scotch Grand Com- 
mittees. A Scotch Committee was con- 
stituted on similar lines to consider the 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill. Only a single English Member had 
a seat upon that Committee. The House 
was now asked to set up a Committee 
which would be in entire accord with its 
ancient practice, as far as it was illus- 
trated by the Committees to which he 
had alluded. That Committee would 
be in accord with the political 
views of Her Majesty’s Government 
and their supporters. It would work 
perfectly well under the circumstances. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down had said that if the 
Grand Committee were set up Scotch 
Members must necessarily be excluded 
from other Grand Committees. Why 
should they be? There was nothing of 
the sort in the Resolution. The Com- 
mittee of Selection had their instructions 
as to the Grand Committees on Trade 
and Law, and he supposed they would 
continue to follow them. Of course, 
Members could not be on two Committees 
at the same time, but did anyone imagine 
that all the Members of any Grand 
Committee were always present at the 
meetings of that Committee? As a 
matter of fact, the difficulty in many 
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cases was to get a quorum. It was said 
that if a Scotch Grand Committee were 
appointed, a Welsh Committee and an 
English Committee would also have to 
be set up. There was nothing about 
that in the Resolution. A Scotch Com- 
mittee had been asked for repeatedly by 
the Scotch Members, but the elsh 
Members had never asked for a Welsh 
Committee. The reason was obvious, 
The Welsh Members were going to 
occupy a large portion of the time of 
the Session by the discussion of a Bill 
which could not be referred to a Welsh 
Committee, inasmuch as it concerned 
England as well as Wales. As to the 
English Members there had never been 
heard a word of any possibility of such 
a demand being made by them until it 
was brought forward to prevent the 
Scotch Members getting what they 
wanted. It was said that the proposal 
would not effect any saving of time, 
because whenever a minority were beaten 
in the Grand Committee they would 
appeal to the judgment of the House. 
Did any Member who was not absolutely 
unsophisticated and unused to the wiles 
of the House not know that whenever 
there was a chance of a minority over- 
turning the verdict of a majority they 
appealed to the whole House on the 
Report, but did anyone imagine that in 
the case of a contentious Bill which 
had gone before a Grand Committee any- 
thing would be gained by a long dis- 
cussion on the Report? He thought 
that the adoption of the Grand Com- 
mittee system would result in the saving 
of a very large amount of time that would 
otherwise be consumed in Committee 
of the whole House. No doubt under 
certain circumstances the system would 
not work. A national Committee of 
which the majority of Members were 
opposed to the Government of the day 
would certainly not work, inasmuch as 
the Government would be obliged to 
reverse the decisions come to in Com- 
mittee. When he said the Resolution had 
nothing to do with Home Rule he was 
laughed at, but he asserted emphatically 
that it would never be considered as in 
any way removing a single ground on 
which the demand was made for Scot- 
tish Home Rule. Among the Scottish 
Members there was a large standing 
majority of Liberals, and when a Liberal 
Government was in power a Grand 
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Committee of such Members. wonld 
work. When, however, a Conservative 
Government was in power, it would be 
impossible for a Scottish Grand Com- 
mittee to work, and under such circum- 
stances no one would want to appoint one, 
The Resolution, he was informed, only 
amounted to a Sessional Order, and he 
presumed that gentlemen opposite did not 
intend to cross the floor during the present 
Session. If and when they did cross the 
floor it would be for them to manufacture 
their own Standing Committee in sucha 
way that they would facilitate the work 
of Parliament, and be consistent with the 
existence of a Conservative Government. 
When Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald was Lord 
Advocate he called a meeting of the 
whole of the Scotch Members in order to 
ascertain their views on a certain Bill, 
thus practically constituting a Scotch 
Grand Committee. The result was a 
great saving of the time of the House, 
although the Scotch Members gained 
nothing by it, beeause in the Lords all 
the Government Amendments objected 
to by the majority of the Scotch Members 
were inserted. The Scotch Members now 
wished for a Grand Committee, because 
they believed it would enable their busi- 
ness to be done more satisfactorily, as it 
would do away with the necessity of 
being content with odds and ends of time 
for their measures. They were willing 
to inflict greater labour upon themselves, 
and he did not see how anyone could 
object to that. As to taking the control 
of Scotch matters out of the hands of the 
House, that was au absurdity, inasmuch 
as all Bills would first be dealt with in 
the House that would be sent back to 
the House for the Report stage and Third 
Reading. Under these circumstances, he 
could not conceive how any fair-minded 
or impartial man could object to a pro- 
posal so moderate in its character. 
As to taking Scottish matters in any way 
outside the House, that was an absurdity. 
The Bill had to be ordered to go to the 
Committee, it had to come back here on 
Report, it had to go through the Third 
Reading. As well might they accuse a 
previous Conservative Government in 
appointing a Select Committee to consider 
Bills of going on to a Separatist route as 
accuse this Government of now making 
a proposal which had any tendency in 
that direction. He trusted they would 
discuss this matter on its merits, and 
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without reference to Scottish Home Rule. 
To show the spirit in which the Scottish 
Members had asked this scheme, be might 
mention he was the medium through 
which their resolution on this subject 
was conveyed to the head of the Govern- 
ment. The resolution ran thus— 

“That pending the concession of Home Rule 
to Scotland we consider that it is hopeless to 
look for any Scottish business being got through, 
or that the hope is futile of any Scottish 
business being got through, unless we get such 
a Committee as it is proposed to appoint.” 
There was one direction in which he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman's (Sir 
G. Trevelyan) Resolution could be im- 
proved. That was to do away with the 
part of it providing for a Motion of refer- 
ence in the case of every separate Bill, 
for that gave only another stage in which 
obstruction could take place, not at the 
cost of the Seotch Members only, but of 
the time of the House. He suggested 
that the right hon. Gentleman might, 
therefore, as well take this opportunity to 
improve the Resolution by adopting the 
Amendment of which notice had been 
given by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Caithness. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : I rise to move the Adjournment 
of this Debate. I have sat for 20 years 
in this House, and I will undertake to 
say that the oldest Member of the House 
never can recollect an occasion upon 
which the House has been treated with 
such scant courtesy as they have been 
now. After what has occurred during 
the last three days, the conduct of the 
Government is an outrage upon all the 
decencies of Debate. On Monday the 
Scottish Secretary made a_ proposal 
which reversed the whole principle on 
which from time immemorial the Com- 
mittee 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is a matter of argument. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Then why 
do not the Government argue it? On 
Monday the Scottish Secretary asked the 
House to assent to the novel and, to our 
mind, dangerous principle as regarded 
the constitution of Committees—that is 
to say, to substitute the principle on 
which they have hitherto been nominated 
of reflecting the general opinion of the 
House for the principle of nationality, 
and yet, when we are told this evening 
that this was done in order to satisfy the 
“ deep-rooted convictions of the Scottish 
people,” the only hon. Member who has 
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spoken to-night on behalf of this pro- 
posal says that the great merit of the 
proposal is that it is a Sessional Order, 
and that if a Unionist Government came 
into power he should not want this 
principle to continue. Then, on Tuesday 
we had the still more remarkable per- 
formance of the Scottish Secretary. He 
induced the House to accept the principle 
of Home Rule for Scotland—practically 
Home Rule all round. On the night 
preceding not one single Cabinet Minister 
attempted to take part in the discussion. 
My right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition made a speech which every- 
body must admit was worthy of reply. 
My right hon. Friend on Tuesday again fol- 
lowed the Scotch Secretary, and again 
he pointed out the utter absurdity and 
inconsistency of the position the Go- 
vernment have taken up with regard to 
Scotch business. ‘To-night, again, my 
hon. and learned Friend the late Solicitor 
General has made a masterly speech, 
showing the inconsistency of the proposal, 
and how utterly unpractical and un- 
workable it would be; but in reply we 
have not had a single, solitary word from 
the Government. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment either make this proposal 
seriously or they do not. Do they know 
their own mind? If they know their 
own mind, they are bound to communi- 
eate what is in their mind to the House. 
If they do not know their mind, then it 
is a farce and a sheer waste of time to 
go on with this Debate. We have a 
special right to insist on declining to go 
on with the discussion until the Govern- 
ment clearly tell us what they intend to 
do. It was by the courtesy of the Oppo- 
sition that the Government were able to 
get through their business before Easter. 
They bring forward this proposal with 
the most inadequate explanation. The 
Minister who made that proposal changed 
his mind the next night. The Leader of 
the House had been absent on all occa- 
sions on Monday, Tuesday, and to-night. 
[Mr. J. Morey interpolated an expla- 
nation which did not reach the Reporters’ 
Gallery.] I apologise. I was not aware 
until this moment of the cause of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s absence to-night. 
No other Minister has attempted to take 
the right hon. Gentleman’s place on any 
one of these oceasions. Under these 
circumstances, what is the use of con- 
tinuing the Debate? I therefore move 
the Adjournment, in the hope that when 
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the House meets again we may have a 
clear indication of what the Government 
intend; and when we have got that 
indication I hope they will adhere to it. 


Standing Committee 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Lord G. Hamilton.) 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The noble Lord has given us one evi- 
dence to-night that he is of Scotch ex- 
traction, because he has no occasion to 
call on Providence to give him a good 
conceit of himself. For what is the 
noble Lord’s argument in favour of ad- 
journing the Debate? It is that one or 
two speeches which his colleagues 
have made on the subject have been 
so conclusive and unanswerable, and 
have remained so entirely unanswered, 
that it is no use attempting to dis- 
cuss the matter further. [“No!”] 
What has happened? My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for Scotland made 
on Monday on the part of the Govern- 
ment an explanation of the reasons—[a 
laugh|—which may not have been satis- 
factory to the courteous gentleman who 
laughed—why the Government asked 
the House to agree to this Resolution. 
He was followed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the Opposition. 
That was one speaker against one. In 
that evening’s Debate the late Solicitor 
General for Scotland spoke and was 
answered by the Lord Advocate in a 
speech of great length. The next speech 
was that of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, who has concluded his 
remarks to-night. Therefore, the only 
complaint which the noble Lord can 
make is that no one has risen at once to 
reply to the late Solicitor General. I 
willadmit the noble Lord into a secret. 
I intended to speak in this Debate, but I 
was anxious to know what certain other 
gentlemen had to say. From the be- 
ginning of the Debate it was understood 
on all hands that the right hon. Members 
for St. George’s, West Birmingham, Bury, 
the University of London, and I do not 
know how many more illustrious Mem- 
bers of the Opposition, intended to take 
part init. It was only right, therefore, 
that the Government should wait until 
some at least of that formidable artillery 
had been discharged before making any 
further interposition in the Debate. I 
deny the right of the noble Lord or any 
of his colleagues to dictate to Members 
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of the Government the manner in which 
we shall conduct our business. Then the 
noble Lord said that on Tuesday another 
Debate had been interposed, which 
altered the character and position of the 
Resolution now before the House. It 
would not be within the proper Rules of 
Debate for me, speaking on the Ques- 
tion of Adjournment, to discuss that 
matter ; but I agree with my hon. Fnend 
who has just previously spoken that the 
question raised on Tuesday had nothing 
whatever to do with the question now 
before the House, which is a proposal to 
adopt a Sessional Order which we think 
would be of advantage in expediting 
and facilitating Scotch business, and 
would also obtain a better expression 
and give better weight to Scotch opinion 
in matters affecting Scotland alone. 
The Motion on Tuesday was not a 
Government Motion, but was one of 
those Motions of private Members on 
Friday and Tuesday nights, upon which 
Governments frequently do not think 
it necessary or right to express an 
opinion one way or the other. The 
proposition of the noble Lord is 
that we should forthwith adjourn the 
Debate. I am not aware that there is 
any force in the argument which the 
noble Lord has adduced which ought to 
lead the House to adopt that course. I 
frankly admit that after so large a por- 
tion of the time of the House has been 
to-night so unexpectedly taken up by a 
lengthened discussion on Private Bills, 
that the situation is somewhat altered. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: On a Go- 
vernment night. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Government have no control over 
the day on which Private Bills can be 
put down. Therefore, it is not the Go- 
vernment who fixed the day, but the 
supporters of the noble Lord, whose Bills 
they were. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: My Bills? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is the supporters of the noble Lord 
who can choose the particular day for 
the discussion of these measures. I 
freely own that seeing that so large a 
part of the time of the House was taken 
up by Private Bills we can hardly ex- 
pect—especially if all those important 
gentlemen to whom I have referred are 
going to favour the House with their 
views at great length—to conclude this 
Debate to-night. But the idea of cutting 
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short the Debate before 12 o’clock—a 
Debate which has proceeded with per- 
fect regularity and courtesy on the Minis- 
terial side of the House—is a proposal 
to which the Government cannot possibly 
assent. 

Qustion put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 232; 
Noes 250.—(Division List, No. 16.) 

Original Question again proposed, 

“That the words ‘in addition to the two 
Standing Committees appointed under Standing 
Order No. 47 ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Srr F. DIXON-HARTLAND : After 
the Division which has just taken place, 
the Government must see how useless it 
is to attempt to continue the Debate. 
Therefore I beg to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Motion made, and Qustion proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Sir F. Dixon-Hartland.) 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Weare unable to 
assent to the Motion of the hon. Member. 
The noble Lord who moved the Motion 
before this said he had for a long time 
been a Member of this House, and in 
the name of the decencies of Debate he 
moved the adjournment of it. I have 
not been so long in this House as the 
noble Lord, but I venture to say, when 
Ireview the circumstances of to-night, 
that so great an outrage on the usages 
and proprieties of Debate in this House 
has never been witnessed as the attempt 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite at this 
moment under these circumstances to 
stop the Debate. [Zaughter.] Let me 
remind hon. Gentlemen who laugh— 
perhaps they have not been in the 
House—of the circumstances. Owing to 
circumstances over which the Govern- 
ment had no control, it was impossible to 
renew the discussion of the Motion 
before the House until, I think, 25 
minutes toll. [Several hon. MemBERs: 
A quarter to 11.] I was in the House 
all the night, and I think that is so. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
eluded his speech. He was followed by 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow ; and then, 
at 25 minutes to 12, because no Member 
on this Bench gets up of equal Parlia- 
mentary rank, as my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War has shown, to reply, 
we are denounced for outraging the 
decencies of Debate by the noble Lord. 
I can only repeat what I have said, that 
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if these tactics are to be persevered in 
they shall be persevered in, and persevered 
in long enough to mark them before the 
country. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If I may 
judge from obvious signs the temperature 
of the House has risen to a very un- 
necessary pitch. I do not follow the 
reasoning of the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose anger is entirely thrown away 
upon the House at this late hour. I 
really would respectfully suggest that 
we should consider the situation in a 
spirit of calmness. What has happened 
is this: On Monday a Debate of very 
great importance, in the opinion of those 
on this side of the House, and one in- 
volving very grave issues of Parlia- 
mentary practice, was commenced by the 
Secretary for Scotland, ina speech which 
had many merits, but which amongst ics 
merits had not the merit of discussing the 
question from a broad and Imperial point 
of view. We on this side tried to lay 
before the House certain arguments, 
with the object of showing that you 
could not deal with this as a measure 
relating to the Scotch measures alone. 
Perhaps feebly, I myself sought on Mon- 
day to put this view forward, and not 
only has no reply been made, but no reply 
has even been attempted. [ Ministerial 
eries of “The Lord Advocate.”] I hear 
the Lord Advocate mentioned, and I 
have a profound respect for that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. I have the 
honour also to belong to the same clan 
as he does. He is a lawyer of great ex- 
perience, he is one of our old Parlia- 
mentary friends, and is equally respected 
by both sides of the House, but he would, 
I am sure, be the last one to get up in 
this House and contend that in his 
speech he had attempted to go beyond 
the purely Scotch aspect of this problem, 
or had endeavoured to touch the larger 
question which we have endeavoured to 
briag before the House. What the Lord 
Advocate has failed todo no other Mem- 
ber of the Government has even attempted 
to do. Nevertheless, my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir E. Clarke), who 
began a speech on Monday which must 
have impressed everybody, concluded 
that speech to-night, and sat down at a 
time when it is usual and convenient 
that a Parliamentary authority of the 
first rank should reply, and yet no 
Minister rose to do so, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech is left abso- 
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lutely unanswered by any responsible 
Member of the Government. The only 
endeavour to deal with that speech was 
made by an independent Scotch Member, 
who treated the subject from a purely 
Scotch point of view, and did not 
attempt to deal with the broad question. 
Have not the Opposition, therefore, even 
with some heat, the right to say that 
this is not the proper mode of treating a 
great question? That was the justifica- 
tion which my noble Friend had in 
moving the adjournment, and I suggest 
to the Government, even if they are dis- 
posed to take no further part in the 
Debate, even if they are anxious to rest 
their whole case on the s h of the 
Secretary for Scotland, that they should 
allow us to adjourn to-night until some 
other gentlemen may have an oppor- 
tunity of laying their views before us. I 
hope before the resumption of the Debate 
the Government will have considered the 
subject, and will have discovered that it 
is not purely a Scottish question, but that 
it is of interest to England, Wales, and 
Treland, and that some Minister will come 
forward and give us the views of the 
Government on the broader aspects which 
the question presents. We must all feel 
that we can hardly enter into one of these 
painful contests at this time of night, 
with Parties as evenly divided as they 
appear to be, with any prospect of bring- 
ing our discussion to a conclusion either 
creditable to the House or improving to 
the prospects of future legislation. 
Whether there was any heat before the 
late Division or not, that is all over now, 
and the time has come, I hope, when we 
may part with mutual goodwill, to meet 
‘ again in a frame of mind suited to the 
discussion of what is, after all, a not un- 
important Constitutional question. 


Question put. 

The House divided:— Ayes 231 ; 
Noes 246.—(Division List, No. 17.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
vote that had just taken place showed 
that the majority in favour of continuing 
the Debate was becoming smaller and 
smaller, and as itwas admitted that the 
discussion must go over to another day, 
there was no object in carrying it further 
now. He therefore moved the adjourn- 





ment of the Debate. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to second the Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Mr. J. MORLEY : If the interrup- 
tion which has just now come to an end 
had not taken place—that is to say, if the 
noble Lord had not made his Motion for 
the adjournment five minutes less than an 
hour ago—gentlemen opposite would by 
this time have had their desire fulfilled 
and would have heard a Cabinet Minister, 
and we should have at this hour willingly 
consented to the adjournment of the 
Debate, and we should have avoided all 
that rise of temperature which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite deprecated. It 
is not our fault that these desirable results 
have been missed. But, having regard 
to the hour, the Government will now no 
longer resist the adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—(No. 1.) 
Reported with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 2.) 
Reported without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 3.) 

Reported with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 





NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill for providing for 
Notice of and Inquiry into Accidents occurring 
in certain employments and industries, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Burt, Mr. Mundella, 
and Mr. Secretary Asquith. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 144.] 


GROCERS’ LICENCES ABOLITION. BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. David Thomas, Bill to 
abolish the retail sale of Spirits, Wine, and 
Beer by Shopkeepers, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. David omas, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
eo Jones, Mr. Alfred Thomas, Mr. Whittaker, 

Mr. John Wilson (Durham). 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 145.} 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before One o'clock. 


— 


Ain Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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EFOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 6th April 1894. 


EAST LONDON WATER BILL. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, he wished to state on behalf of 
his hon. Friend the Member for St. 
George’s-in-the-East (Mr. Benn), who 
had given notice of an Instruction to the 
Committee on the East London Water 
Bill, that after what had occurred on the 
previous day he did not intend to move it. 
He intended to reconsider the terms of 
the proposal, and to put it down on a 
later day. 


QUESTIONS. 
WELSH SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation if it 
is his intention to secure that in future 
appointments to the Government In- 
spectorate of Public Elementary Schools 
in Wales due consideration shall be 
given to the claims for promotion 
to such office possessed by the more 
experienced and highly qualified certi- 
ficated teachers now at work in those 
schools ; and whether it is his intention 
also to give similar consideration to the 
claims to promotion possessed by sub- 


' Inspectors and by Inspectors’ assistants | 


now engaged in the work of inspection 
in the Public Elementary Schools in 
Wales ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W. R., 
Rotherham) : I am always willing to give 
full consideration to all the claims or ap- 
plications of those, whether certificated 
teachers or others, who desire to be made 
Inspectors, subject to the general condi- 
tions of age and the like, which are laid 
down by the Department. The answer 
to the second paragraph of the question 
is in the affirmative. I have already 
appointed two sub-Inspectors to be 
Inspectors. 


STEAMSHIP ROUTES TO NEW YORK. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if 
he will state the number of sailing knots 
respectively in the routes of steamers as 
shown on the Admiralty charts, first 
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between New York and Liverpool vid 
Queenstown, and second between New 
York and Liverpool vid Moville; also 
the corresponding distances between the 
Ports of Halifax and Liverpool and 
Greenock vid Moville ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr, A. Mor.ey, Nottingham, E.) (who 
replied} said : According to information 
given to me by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, who has 
asked me to answer this question, the 


distances are as follows :— Nautical 
Miles. 
New York to Liverpool rid Queens- 
town—by usual route ..........0.+4. 8,070 
Do. by shortest navigable route...... 3,016 
New York to Liverpool cid Moville— 
by usual route .......-..sereseceeseres 3,100 
Do. by shortest navigable route ...... 2,990 


Halifax to Liverpool rié Moville—by 


shortest navigable route .,.......... 2,450 
Halifax to Greenock vid Moville—by 
shortest navigable route ............ 2,350 


The shortest route may not be practicable 
at certain times of the year when ice 
abounds on the banks of Newfoundland ; 
and the distances would then be con- 
siderably increased. 


MAIL LANDING AT QUEENSTOWN AND 
MOVILLE. 

Sir J. LENG: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General on bow many occa- 
sions the Atlantic mail steamers were 
unable from stress of weather to land the 
American and Canadiau mails during the 
years 1892 and 1893 at Queenstown and 
Moville respectively ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: As regards 
Queenstown, the answer is five times in 
1892 and twice in 1893. As regards 
Moville, I have already stated to the hon, 
Member that the Canadian Mail Service 
is performed under a Colonial, not an 
Imperial, contract, and that no records of 
its performance are kept at the General 
Post Office. I will, however, if the 
hon, Member wishes me to do so, endea- 
vour to obtain the information and let 
him kuow the result of my inquiries. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) : Is 
not the number of occasions on which 
stress of weather prevented the landing 
of the mails at Queenstown extremely 
small in proportion to the number of 
mails carried 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY: My hon. Friend 
has the figures before him, and therefore 
can answer the question. No doubt the 
figures are very satisfactory. 


3X 
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INDIAN TROOPSHIPS. 

Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth): On 
behalf of my hon. Colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Portsmouth I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if it is in 
contemplation that Southampton, in 
place of Portsmouth, should in future be 
the port of embarkation and debarkation 
of troops going to and returning from 
India ; and whether it is definitely settled 
that the Government troopships hitherto 
used for this service are to be laid aside ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrseworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): Three of the 
four Indian troopships will not run after 
the close of the present trooping season: 
The Malabar will continue to run from 
Portsmouth. Negotiations as to the 
future system of trooping for India are 
now proceeding between the Admiralty 
and India Office. Pending a decision on 
that subject temporary arrangements 
will be made for hired ships, which will 
probably be fitted at Southampton. The 
question whether that shall also be the 
port at which the hired ships will for the 
time embark troops is now under con- 
sideration. 


LONDON BAKEHOUSES, 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
Report of Dr. Waldo on the conditions 
under which a large proportion of the 
bakery business is being carried on in 
London ; and whether the Local Autho- 
rities are impotent under the present law 
to enforce sanitary remedies ; and, if so, 
will further legislation be introduced at 
the earliest possible opportunity to effect 
the object ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerevrE, Bradford, Central): The Re- 
port referred to by my hon. Friend is not 
an official Report, but a Paper read by 
Dr. Waldo at a meeting of the Sanitary 
Institute. It certainly discloses a very 
deplorable state of things. I may remind 
my hon. Friend that there are provisions 
in the existing Factory and Workshops 
Acts under which Sanitary Authorities 
can take action to put a stop to abuses 
which render bakehouses unfit for use. 
Till an attempt has been made by Sani- 
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tary Authorities to enforce these remedies 
and has failed I do not think it will be 
necessary to propose further legislation. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man cause inquiry to be made, with a 
view to stimulating the flagging action 
of the Local Authorities ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: If I have 
power to stimulate the Local Authorities 
I will certainly do so. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman, pending 
the action of the Local Authorities and 
the inquiry of his own medical officer, 
consider the advisability of issuing a 
Circular to all the Local s.uthorities, 
directing that all new bakehouses mast 
be above ground and not under ground, as 
too many now are ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: 1 will 
certainly consider that suggestion. 


THRIFT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 

Mr. C. ROUNDELL (York, W.R., 
Skipton): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether, with respect to 
public elementary schools in England 
and Wales, he can state the number of 
school savings banks and the number of 
schools in which scholars had accounts in 
Post Office or other savings banks 
in the year 1893, as compared with. the 
year preceding the Assisted Education 
Act ; and whether the totals of amounts 
deposited indicate a progress of habits of 
thrift among the children ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The number of 
school savings banks, or schools in which 
scholars had accounts in Post Office or 
other savings banks, for the year ending 
3lst August, 1893, was 8,548. The 
corresponding number for 1891 was 
2,629, so that in two years since the Act 
of 1891 came into operation the number 
has been more than trebled. The Re- 
turns for 1893 show that in 6,715 school 
savings banks £304,090 had been de- 
posited during the year by 746,551 
children, and that the total amount 
standing to the credit of the depositors 
at the end of the year was £199,489. 
In addition to this, sums estimated at 
about £86,000 were standing to the 
credit of scholars in accounts at Post 
Office or other savings banks. 
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BANGOR PIER AND HARBOUR WORKS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether anything further has been done 
in connection with the loan already 
sanctioned for the pier and harbour 
works at Bangor, County Down ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The present position is, that the powers 
of the borrowet to execute the works 
having expired by lapse of time, he is 
applying for a Provisional Order of the 
Board of Trade, which will require to 
be confirmed this Session, extending the 
time for carrying out the works. 


KENMARE GUARDIANS ELECTION. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that at the election of Guardians for the 
Kenmare Electoral Division, held on the 
24th March, the returning officer declared 
one of the candidates duly elected by a 
majority of five votes; notwithstanding 
this decision the returning officer held a 
re-scrutiny on the 26th ultimo, and then 
allowed seven votes to the defeated can- 
didate, which he had rejected at the 
previous scrutiny on the ground that the 
voting papers were improperly filled ; 
whether the returning officer refused to 
have the voting papers in question re- 
ferred to the Local Government Board 
for decision as to their validity ; and if 
he will direct the Local Government 
Board to hold a full inquiry into the 
circumstances which induced the return- 
ing officer to act in this manner, and, 
pending their decision, direct that the 
Guardian returned on the re-scrutiny will 
be prevented from exercising his func- 
tions as member of the Board ? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mor.ey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Local Government 
Board are in communication with the 
unsuccessful candidates as to the several 
decisions of.the returning officer to which 
they object, and on receipt of full par- 
ticulars will take such steps as may be 
necessary for ascertaining whether the 
decisions were correct or otherwise. The 
returning officer is required by law to 
make a Return of the election according 
to the best of his judgment and ability, 
and I am informed he is under no obliga- 
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tion to submit the voting papers re- 
ferred to for the opinion of the Local 
Government Board in the first instance. 
Pending the decision of the Board, there 
is no power to prevent the persons who 
have been returned from acting as Guar- 
dians. 


THE NOTTINGHAM EXECUTION. 
Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether Walter 
Smith, who was executed at Nottingham 
last week, made any confession ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): I cannot help re- 
gretting that my hon. Friend should have 
thought it his duty to put this question. 
I think that any public inquiry into state- 
ments made by persons under the sentence 
of death is, as a rule, to be deprecated. 
But as there is, I know, a certain uneasi- 
ness in the minds of many persons as to 
this case, I think it right to say that the 
night but one before his execution the 
prisoner stated to the officers in charge 
that he had bought the pistol for the 
purpose of killing the girl whom he shot. 


ARMOUR-PIERCING PROJECTILES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
what information he can give to the 
House as to the results of trials of armour- 
piercing shot manufactured by a Sheffield 
firm, 9°2 inches in diameter, and weighing 
380 lbs. each, which are stated to have 
passed entirely through a 14-inch com- 
pound plate, and then through 4 feet of oak 
backing into a heap of sand in the rear, 
without any practical damage to the shot 
itself ; whether the French projectiles 
have given similarly good results ; and 
whether the Admiralty will in all cases 
give the preference to warlike stores of 
Home manufacture ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
This is a question which should be 
addressed to the War Office. 

Mr. HANBURY : Buta portion of the 
projectiles I refer to, which was obtained 
from French sources, were required by 
the Admiralty ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No part of the projectiles referred to in 
the question were bought by the Ad- 
miralty. 
8X 2 
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THE EVICTIONS ON THE ARRAN 
ISLANDS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether a steamer 
was used to convey the police to the 
scene of the evictions on the Arran 
Islands ; and if he could state how the 
bailiffs were conveyed ? 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
At the same time, I will ask the right 
hon Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the evi- 
dence given by witnesses before the 
Cowper Commission as to the Islands of 
Arran, from which it appears that there 
is no natural soil on these Islands, but 
that the crops are grown on soil artifi- 
cially created by the labour of the 
Islanders out of sand, seaweed, and 
decayed ferns placed in layers on the 
bare rock and surrounded by walls to 
prevent it from being blown away; also 
that in dry seasons, such as that of 1893, 
there is a complete failure of crops and 
imminent risk of starvation ; and whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that 
the soil of the Island is wholly 
the result of the labour of the tenants 
themselves, and to the failure of 
the crops in the past year, he will 
either refuse the aid of the constabulary 
in the carrying out of the evictions now 
in progress, or will at any rate make 
representations to the owners and their 
agents with a view of stopping the evie- 
tion of the tenants under these circum- 
stances ? 

Mr.J.MORLEY: The police were con- 
veyed on this duty to the Arran Islands 
in the steamer belonging to the Galway 
Steamboat Company, which visits the 
islands three times a week. The Sheriff, 
bailiffs, and the agent were conveyed by 
the same steamer. I am aware that 
evidence to the effect mentioned in the 
first part of the question of the hon. 
Member for Northampton was given 
before the Cowper Commission, which 
reported in February, 1887. Decrees of 
ejectment having been obtained by the 
landlord and placed in the hands of the 
Sheriff of the County of Galway fur 
execution, the Government had no dis- 
cretion in the matter, but were bound to 
afford adequate protection and the assist- 

ance of the constabulary in the execution 
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of the decrees. It was decided last year 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ire- 
land, from which decision it was held by 
the Court of Appeal that no appeal lay, 
that the Government were under absolute 
obligation to afford protection and assist- 
ance to the Sheriff, not only in the 
execution of decrees of ejectment by 
daytime but also in the case of night 
seizures under writs of the superior 
Courts, and that the executive officer 
refusing such assistance is liable to attach- 
ment and indictment. Informal commnu- 
nications did pass between the Divisional 
Commissioner and the agent as to these 
evictions, but the determination of the 
landlord to proceed was not shaken. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Trrone, S.) : 
Has the right hon. Gentleman any infor- 
mation as to the amount for which the 
processes of ejectment were issued ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have not got it 
with me at this moment. 

Mr. CHANNING: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether in the 
iuformal communication addressed to 
the owners or agents their attention was 
drawn to the character of these holdings, 
which is quite unique; and whether they 
were informed of the gross hardship and 
the barbarity of these evictions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not suppose 
the communication was of that nature. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether, as the 
evictions were going on from day to day, 
any shelter had been provided for the 
people, a great many families having 
been rendered homeless ; and whether 
the Inspector had returned to the islands 
from Galway. If so, would his Report 
be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have not yet 
had time to receive a Report. The In- 
spector reached the north island last night 
at 9 o'clock, and he telegraphs that the 
relieving officer is providing temporary 
relief to the evicted families which are 
considered destitute. Instructions have 
been given to provide temporary shelter, 
and on no account to allow the people to 
be exposed out of doors at night. No 
evictions have yet taken place on the 
south island, and this morning the sea. 
was too rough to permit of communica- 
tion with the island. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Bearing in 
mind the condition of these people, wilk 
the Chief Secretary see that relief is 





brought to these people ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I have just 
stated that. Three weeks ago I seut 
an Inspector down to see that no 
persons suffered hardship. The In- 
spector will have power to see that the 
relieving officer does all that is required. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I meant to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to take any steps to improve the 
condition of these people, or whether this 
is to go on for ever ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
the reception which Government pro- 
posals meet with encourages them to 
make fresh efforts. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will there be some 
relaxation of the ordinary outdoor relief ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I can only repeat 
that the Inspector has been instructed to 
see that no hardships take place. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : 
May I ask whether Lord Carnarvon, who 
visited these Islands in 1885, left any 
record of any remoustrance addressed to 
these landladies ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have not come 


across any such document. 


INLAND BRANCH, GENERAL POST 
OFFICE, 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster Geueral whe- 
ther, considering that one of the duties 
of the Inland Branch, General Post 
Office, was a few years ago 12 noon to 
8 p.m., which duty is, on the recom- 
mendation of the medical officer, allotted 
to invalids and the older men in the 
Service, he will explain why this time 
has been altered to 11.45 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
or 8.15 p.m., per day for six days per 
week ; whether those men are also under 
an obligation to remain after 8 p.m. 
without pay when the exigencies of the 
duty require it, and by whose authority 
the time has been lengthened; and 
whether he will order that the men be 
paid for all time exceeding 48 hours per 
week ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I find that the 
attendance referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber was altered many years ago to 11.45 
a.m. to 8 p.m., instead of 12 noon to 8 
p-m., at the request and for the con- 
venience of the staff on duty, in order 
that they might be allowed an extended 
interval for dinner after 12 noon (instead 
of having to take it before noon), and 
also a longer interval for tea. It is not 
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the fact that this duty is allotted to in- 
valids and older men, though a few of 
these may be employed on it. It seldom 
oceurs that the staff are kept on duty 
more than a few minutes after 8 p.m. 
The attendance is on no occasion suffi- 
ciently prolonged to entitle them to 
overtime payment. 


RUSSO-GERMAN COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether British traders 
may, under the Most Favoured Nation 
treatment, rely on receiving whatever 
advantages are conferred by the new 
Russo-German Commercial Treaty ; and 
whether certificates of origin are still re- 
quired in Russia for British goods ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : British traders are entitled under 
the existing Treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and Russia to the benefits of the 
Russo-German Commercial Treaty. Cer- 
tificates of origin are not now required 
by Russia except for a very few articles. 
These are spirits and liqueurs, wines in 
bottle, preserved fish, lead and zine. 
The new Regulations as to this will be 
published in full. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL STAFF. 
Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

War whether he will be able to consider 
favourably the Petition of Surgeon Major 
Hamilton George Gardner for reinstate- 
ment in the Service, in view of the facts 
that that officer served for 16 years in 
the Army Medical Staff; that he retired 
voluntarily in December, 1890, his name 
being still retained “in the retired list 
as liable to be recalled for service ;” 
that he receives no pay or retaining fee 
for such retention ; that there is nothing 
recorded against him as an officer; and 
that there is said to be a paucity of 
military medical officers, especially for 
service in India ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Campse.i-Banner- 
MAN, Stirling, &c.): A medical officer 
who has retired voluntarily from the 
Army is not eligible for re-instatemeut 
in the Service although he is liable to be 
recalled for duty in a case of emergency 
up to the age of 55 years. There is at 
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present no such emergency, and there is 
no paucity of medical officers for service 
in India or else where. 


THE VOLUNTEER DECORATION. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
form of the decoration has been decided 
on to be given to non-commissioned 
officers of the Volunteer Service ; and, 
if that is the case, whether any time for 
their distribution has been fixed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I hope that there will not be much longer 
delay in this matter. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Mr. WEBSTER : I beg to ask the 

First Commissioner of Works whether 
it is proposed to take any steps to 
erect an architectural and suitable 
fagade to the South Kensington 
Museum, in room of the present con- 
structions ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstone, Leeds, 
W.): Mr. Aston Webb’s vlans, which 
were approved by the late Government, 
will be placed in the Tea Room on 
Monday, and the hon. Member will 
then have an opportunity of forming an 
opinion upon them. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS (IRELAND). 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (DublinCo., 8): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he is aware that much dis- 
satisfaction prevails in the Registry of 
Deeds (Ireland), both in the Senior Staff 
and in the Second Division, with regard 
to the scale of pay and the stagnation of 
promotion; and whether it would be 
possible to appoint some of these officials 
to posts in the Registry of Titles, as 
contemplated and specially provided for 
by the Local Registration of Title Act ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have had 
inquiry made into the grievances alleged 
in my hon. Friend’s question, and I am 
satisfied that neither the first and second 
classes of the staff nor the Second Divi- 
sion clerks in the Registry of Deeds 
Office in Dublin have fair ground of 
complaint. The organisation of the 
Registry is that of a Second Division 
office, and a certain number of staff posts 
will be added as the first and second class 
clerks of the old establishment disappear. 
As there are still 20 of these surviving, 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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there will not for some time be any ex- 
cuse for the creation of staff posts, and 
I am assured that no Second Division 
clerk is employed on work which ‘would 
jostify the creation of such a post. With 
regard to the recent increase of staff in 
the Registry of Titles, I find that it 
consists in part of posts requiring pro- 
fessional qualifications, and for the rest 
is composed of persons temporarily em- 
ployed. I can see no possibility at 
present of transferring to it any members 
of the Staff of the Registry of Deeds. 


CIVIL SERVICE SUPERANNUATION. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether “the rights existing at the 
passing of this Act,” referred to in 
Section 10 of the Superannuation Act of 
1887, include the customary prospects of 
promotion of Civil Servants / 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russevr, Hackney, 8.) : “Customary 
prospects of promotion ” cannot, I think, 
properly be called rights ; but, whatever 
they are, the Act of 1887 does not in any 
way affect them. It is conversant with 
au entirely different subject. 


UGANDA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Governmeut have 
now come to a decision in regard to the 
affairs of Uganda; whether he can state 
what that decision is; whether further 
Papers can be presented on the subject ; 
and whether he can intimate any likely 
date when time can be allotted for the 
consideration of the question in this 
House ? 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) : At the same time, | will ask 
the hon. Gentleman if the Papers relating 
to Uganda are ready for distribution ; 
and if he will endeavour to procure their 
issue without further delay ? 

Sir E. GREY: The announcement 
of the decision of the Government with 
reference to Uganda will be made on 
Monday, and the late Sir G. Portal’s 
Report will be distributed on Tuesday 
morning. 


SUNDAY PREACHING IN CORK. 
Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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whether he proposes to take any steps 
to put an end to the scenes of violence and 
bloodshed caused by attacks of organised 
mobs in Cork streets on Sundays? 

Mr. J.MORLEY: During these pain- 
ful and deplorable scenes the police have 
acted on careful instructions given to 
them, and I believe they have so acted as 
to win the approval of both Protestants 
and Catholics in the City of Cork. No 
doubt there have been complaints, and I 
have carefully inquired into the circum- 
stances and read the Reports from the 
Constabulary, as well as the communica- 
tions which have reached me from other 
parties concerned ; but I confess I cannot 
see how I could give more careful instruc- 
tions, or how those instructions could be 
more efficiently carried out than they have 
been. Everybody regrets that these scenes 
should have taken place, but there has 
been enormous exaggeration. The hon. 
Member may rest assured that everything 
that can be done shall be done to bring 
the state of affairs to an end. 

Captain DONELAN: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the great 
majority of the Protestants of Cork have 
ex pressed their disgust at these preaching 
performances at least as strongly as the 
Catholics ? 

Mr. D. BARTON: I am suggesting 
nothing against the conduct of the police. 
I am merely asking what steps have 
been taken with reference to next 
Sunday ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it true 
that, notwithstanding tlie instructions 
given to the police, several of the citizens 
of Cork have been brutally assaulted 
with the police present, and no arrests 
made ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There have, no 
doubt, been assaults committed in the 
course of these transactions. The police 
had the duty to perform of preventing 
that which was illegal. What was 
illegal was obstruction, and they have 
done all they can to put that down. It 
is not a mere matter of making arrests, 
which under the circumstances is not an 
easy task. They might not always 


arrest the right persons. I believe the 
police acted with absolute impartiality 
and great judgment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : In the case 
of the obstruction of a thoroughfare, is it 
not the duty of the police to summon for 
obstruction ? 
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Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) 
asked whether the right bon. Gentleman 
was aware that the disturbances were 
got up for electioneering purposes ? 


Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork) asked whe- 
ther under the late Government similar 
difficulty arose at Arklow, and whethera 
clergyman who caused the obstruction 
was summoned and punished ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe that 
persons were sent to prison in Arklow, 
but the effect was not to stop the street 
preaching, so I am not encouraged to take 
a similar course. 


Mr. CREAN (Queen’s Co., Ossory) : 
Have not the Catholic and Protestant 
Magistrates of Cork issued a proclamation 
calling on the preachers to cease? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : That is so. It 
is perfectly true that the great majority 
of both the Protestants and Catholics of 
Cork desire an end put to these proceed- 
ings. 


THE SYSTEM OF “ PAIRING.” 

Mr. SEXTON: Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit a question to you with refer- 
ence to the records of the House as to 
the Division on the Second Reading of 
the East Londoa Water Bill yesterday, 
the Second Reading being carried by a 
majority of one. I find that the name 
of the hon. Member for the Nuneaton 
Division of Warwickshire (Mr. Newdi- 
gate) is given as voting in the Division ; 
and, with reference to the vote of that 
hon. Member, I have to call attention to 
the following statement which has been 
handed to me by one of the Whips of 
the Irish Party :— 


“Mr. Blake (South Longford) and Mr. 
Newdigate (Nuneaton Division, Warwickshire), 
although paired with absent Members, were 
both in the House yesterday, and as Mr. Blake 
desired to take part in the Divisions I asked 
Lord Walter Lennox (Chichester Division, 
Sussex) early in the afternoon if he would 
agree that each of the hon. Gentlemen should 
be free to vote. He did not accept the 
proposal at the time; but after the bell had 
rung for the Division on the East London 
Water Bill, I met him at the door of the House 
and renewed the offer, to which he then con- 
sented. I asked him if the arrangement would 
apply to the Division about to take place, and 
he replied that there was not then time to 
inform Mr. Newdigate. I therefore sent word 
to that effect to Mr. Blake, who was in the 
Lobby prepared to vote, and he abstained from 
taking part in the Division, Mr. Newdigate’s 
name appears in the List this morning as having 
voted on the opposite side.” 
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1519 Business of 
It would therefore appear that Mr. 
Newdigate must have been released 
from his obligation by his Party, other- 
wise he could not have voted, whilst the 
Whip maintained the obligation in the 
case of Mr. Blake. I wish to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether the yote must be 
regarded as valid, and, if so, whether 
some explanation is not due to the House 
of the circumstances under which Mr. 
Newdigate recorded his vote ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : There is no official 
or Parliamentary recognition of the 
system of pairing. If the name of the 
hon. Member who voted wrongly had 
been struck off the List, it would in that 
event have been left to me, in my capa- 
city as Speaker of the House, to give the 
casting vote in the Division. I do not 
wish to say what I should have done 
under the circumstances. The system of 
pairing is not recognised officially, and I 
can take no notice of the incident. It is 
a custom that has grown up owing to 
the convenience it affords to Members, 
and, of course, it is fully recognised by 
all that it must be conducted upon the 
most strictly honourable principles, which 
fact I am convinced has hitherto never 
been lost sight of by hon. Members. I 
have no doubt at all that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwickshire will be able to give 
a completely satisfactory explanation of 
the reason which induced him to vote, 
when, as a matter of fact, he was paired 
at the time of the Division, and was 
thereby precluded from recording his 
vote. 

Lorp W.LENNOX (Sussex, Chiches- 
ter): By the indulgence of the House 
I should like to say one word in expla- 
nation of the question which has been 
raised by the hon. Gentleman. I think 
I shall be able to explain it at once, and 
it will be the shortest way if I say that 
both the hon. Member for Longford and 
also the hon. Member for North-East 
Warwickshire were paired for yesterday. 
They were paired with different people, 
and not with each other. An arrange- 
ment was arrived at between the Whips 
on both sides that when both those hon. 
Members arrived in the House they might 
take part in any Division that took place, 
and so counteract each other’s votes. 
When the first Division took place I was 
not aware that the Member for North- 
East Warwickshire had arrived in the 
House, and I therefore asked that the 


Mr. Sexton 
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hon. Member for Longford should not 
take part in that Division. It seems, 
however, that I was wrong in thinking 
that my hon. Friend had not arrived 
here. He had arrived at the House; he 
thought he was able to vote, and he ac- 
cordingly took part in the Division. I 
can only say, Sir, that this was entirely 
due to a misapprehension, partly on the 
part of myself and partly on the part of 
my hon. Friend, and I am sure the House 
will be quite satisfied that it was through 
no want of courtesy to the House or 
courtesy to other hon. Members which 
made my hon. Friend take part in that 
Division. I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
say, Sir, that it is not altogether unpre- 
cedented for mistakes of that kind to 
occur ; and I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to remind the House that on Tuesday 
last the hon. Member for West Fife 
(Mr. Birrell) took part in a Division as a 
Teller, although he, on that occasion, was 
paired with another hon. Member. 

Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton): I hope, with the indulgence 
of the House, I may be allowed to say 
one word on this question. On Wed- 
nesday I was assured that my “pair” for 
Thursday was off. Needless to say, had 
it not been for this intimation I should 
not have thought of voting; and I can 
only assure the House that I am most 
sorry I inadvertently voted in the 
Division. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Would the Chief Secretary, 
for the convenience of the House, say 
when the Government propose that the 
Debate on the proposal for a Scotch 
Grand Committee should be resumed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Perhaps, at the same time, the right 
hou. Gentleman will make any general 
statement it may be in his power to 
make as to the future course of Public 
Business. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In the absence of 
the Leader of the House, I think I may 
announce that he proposes to move on 
Monday that Government Business shall 
have priority on Tuesdays, and that we 
shall propose to take Morning Sittings 
on Fridays. Of course, the Navy Esti- 
mates will be taken on Monday as 
promised, and the future course of the 
Scotch Debate will be settled in con- 
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nection with the duration of the Debate 
on the Navy. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: How 
long do the Government intend to take 
the time of private Members ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: For the present, 
at all events, up to Whitsuntide. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
had not had time to see the general bear- 
ings of the Motion of which the Govern- 
ment gave such short notice, but if it 
should turn out, after an examination of 
the precedents, that he and his friends 
thought the Government were very early 
interfering with the time of private 
Members there must be a long Debate. 
Would that interfere with the Debate on 
the Navy Estimates, on which they had 
been promised a full discussion ? And if 
the time on Monday became limited 
through the cause he had mentioned, 
would further time be given ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY hoped that no pro- 
longed discussion would be necessary on 
the Motion he had announced under the 
very peculiar circumstances in which the 
House found itself. There was no dis- 
position to grudge the proper time for 
the naval discussion. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
inquired whether the Government would 
take all Tuesdays irrespective of the 
position which some Members had 
gained through the ballot? In some of 
the Motions which had obtained the first 
position many Members took a deep 
interest. 

Mr. J. MORLEY replied that it 
would be more convenient to deal with 
that question when the Motion was dis- 
cussed. He-would, however, point out 
that the only form in which the Govern- 
ment could take the time of the House 
was that which he mentioned. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) understood that if there were 
any particular topics standing first for 
Tuesdays in which general interest was 
taken, the Government would state their 
course in connection with them on 
Monday. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, those were 
questions for Monday. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Are 
the Government going to give up certain 
Tuesdays to their own friends and exclude 
other Members ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I may assure the 
hon. Gentleman there is no intention of 
the kind. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to give 
notice that in cousequence of the reply I 
have received to "Goce No. 18, I 
shall draw further attention to the matter 
by moving a reduction on the Irish 
Estimates. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 2.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 3.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—(No. 1.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


LOCAL 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 122.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


COCKENZIE FISHERY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Sir G. Trevelyan, Bill to confirm 
an Order made by the Secretary for Scotland, 
under “ The Sea Fisheries Act. 1868,” relating to 
a several mussel fishery at Cockenzie, county of 
Haddington, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
G. Trevelyan and the Lord Advocate. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 146.] 


NORTH BERWICK PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 89.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; Bill to be 
read the third time upon Monday next. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 
(CHAIRMEN’S PANEL). 

Sir John Mowbray reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
selected the following Six Members to be 
the Chairmen’s Panel and to serve as 
Chairmen of the two Standing Com- 
mittees to be appointed under Standing 
Order 49 :—Sir Henry James, Mr. Henry 
Matthews, Sir G. Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, Sir Mattew White 
Ridley, and Mr. Stanusfeld. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ROYALTY RENTS AND WAYLEAVES. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) rose 


to move— 

“That this House is of opinion that the pre- 
sent system of Royalty Rents and Wayleaves is 
injurious to the great industries; that the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Mining Royalties goes to show the injurious 
nature of the present system ; and this House is 
of opinion that the time has arrived when such 
Rents and Wayleaves should be acquired by the 
State.” 


He said, this was one of the most impor- 
tant questions that could be discussed in 
the House of Commons, because to a 
considerable extent the question of 
mineral royalties and wayleaves de- 
pended upon the prosperity of our 
commerce and industries. They often 
had discussed in that House economic 


questions which raised the subject of 
foreign competition, but he asserted that 
there was no question which more con- 
cerned and affected the question of foreign 
competition than the question of mineral 


royalties. Practically speaking, so far as 
the working classes of this country were 
concerned, there were no two opinions 
on this question. There might be 
exceptions, but they were so small that 
the number was not worth noticing. 
This question was discussed at a recent 
Conference of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain at Leicester, where the 
subject was discussed not only as to the 
nationalisation of minerals, but also as 
to nationalisation of mines, and a resolu- 
tion was carried almost unanimously in 
favour of the nationalisation of mines as 
weil as minerals and wayleaves. For 
years past this question had been fully 
diseussed* by different sections of the 
working classes of the country. So far 
back as 1886, when the Trade Unions 
Congress met at Hull, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid-Durham moved an 
important resolution dealing with this 
question. The resolution was in the 
following terms :— 
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“That, in the opinion of this Congress, the 
royalty rents and other charges demanded by 
the landlords of this country are iniquitous 
and injurious. Iniquitous, because they form 
a monopoly of our mineral resources, where 
they should be used for the good of all. 
Injurious, because they place a tex upon our 
staple industries, interfering with, and hinder. 
ing our commercial prosperity, restricting the 
profits of the capitalists, and limiting the 
already too small wages of the workman ; and 
this Congress instructs the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to take immediate steps for instituting 
an inquiry into the character and amount of 
these royalties and charges with the object of 
making them national and not individual pro- 
perty. 

That resolution was carried unanimously 
by the Trade Unions Ccngress, repre- 
senting directly 1,500,000 workers, and 
indirectly a much larger number. In 
1888 «a similar resolution was 
unanimously at Bradford. No doubt 
the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission would be quoted against his 
Resolution. With the view of antici- 
pating that argument, he would quote the 
words of an hon. Member of that House 
whose opinion would carry great weight. 
He referred to the hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt), a gentleman whose 
experience on questions of this kind no 
one would be inclined to dispute for a 
single moment. Speaking at the National 
Miners’ Conference in Manchester, on the 
22nd of November, 1886, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth said— 


“Why did the difference between Great 
Britain and other countries as to royalty rents 
exist? There were many reasons, but he 
believed the chief one was becanse in other 
countries on the Continent whatever other 
errors they might have committed they had 
taken care to retain their minerals as the wee 
perty of the State. They had not allowed them 
to become the property of private individuals. 
That gave these countries a double benefit. 
They paid less ; and what they did pay, instead 
of going into the pocket of private individuals, 
it went to the benefit of the State, and was used 
for the advantage of the community as a whole. 
That was the just and true principle to lay down 
in regard to minerals.” 


He observed that the hon. Member 
formed a very important and conspicuous 
Member of the Commission that inquired 
into this subject, and he anticipated that 
the hon. Gentleman, who was going to 
move an Amendment to the Resolution, 
would quote the recommendation of the 
Commission as against the Resolution. 
But whatever might be the opinion of 
that Commission, in 1888 it was clear the 
hon. Member for Morpeth held the opinion 
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that the royalties should be the property 
of the State. In the Miners’ Conference 
held in Birmingham, in March 1889, 
(the very year that the Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into this sub- 
ject), and at which there were present re- 
presenting the County of Northumberland 
the hon. Member for Morpeth and his 
hon. Friend who represented the Wans- 
beck Division of Northumberland, Mr. 
Cowey, Yorkshire, moved, and Mr. Weir 
seconded, the following resolution :— 
“In the name of the miners of the United 
Kingdom this Conference tenders its best thanks 
to Mr. T. Burt, M.P., for having succeeded in 
inducing the Government to grant a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the mineral royalty 
question, and expresses a hope that the Com- 
mission will be sufficiently wide in its scope to 
thoroughly deal with the questions, and will be 
composed of men in whom the miners and their 
leaders have confidence, and that the outcome of 
its labours may be the full and complete 
restoration of the minerals to the State.” 
He had quoted these statements and 
resolutions to show that, whatever might 
have been the opinion of the labour 
section of the Commission in the year 
1894, at least some of the most prominent 
members held different opinions in 1889. 
His Resolution might be easily divided 
into three points: first, that the present 
system of paying royalty rents, &c., 
was injurious to the nation; second, 
that the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission went to prove this proposi- 
tion ; and third, as a consequence of this, 
he asked the House to affirin the opinion 
that the time had arrived when the 
State should acquire the minerals of 
the nation. Dealing with the first of 
these points, he contended that the 
present system, under private ownership, 
gave an unfair advantage to foreign 
competitors both in coal and iron in the 
markets of the world. According to the 
most reliable statements from the most 
experienced individuals, the average 
mineral royalties paid on coal in this 
country was 8d. per ton, while the royalty 
paid in France, Belgium, and Germany 
averaged 1}d. per ton, which went to 
the State in lieu of taxation. The 
average royalty paid on iron ore in this 
country was 3s. a ton, while on the 
Continent it was very little more than 
that now paid on coal. Last year 
170,000,000 tons of coal were produced 
in this country, and an average royalty 
of 8d. per ton amounted to £5,500,000 
sterling. On the Continent, a trifle over 
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£1,000,000 sterling was paid on the 
same production. It was evident, there- 
fore, that the foreign employer occupied 
a position of unfair advantage as com- 
pared with the English capitalist. He 
wanted to point out to the House that 
these royalties were not always paid 
directly. They were paid very often in- 
directly in the shape of dead rents and 
other forms, and when these taxes of 
various kinds were levied upon employers 
they became a most serious impost upon 
industries, and tended very much to re- 
tard and cause depression of trade. He 
would give one illustration to show the 
nature of mineral royalties, and how 
oppressive they were upon the various 
industries. He would quote from the 
evidence given by Mr. Hewlett, the agent 
and principal Director of the Wigan 
Coal and Iron Company, and one of the 
most prominent colliery owners in Great 
Britain. Mr. Hewlett was examined 
before the Royal Commission on the 17th 
of June, 1890, and he then stated that 
the Wigan Coal and Iron Company had 
overpaid in minimum rents up to Decem- 
ber 30th, 1890, £313,642. That was a 
payment for dead rents, and to a very 
great extent for coal that had not been 
obtained, and probably would not be 
obtained, during the continuance of the 
Company. He (Mr. Woods) contended 
that it was a complete fraud upon the 
Company to ask for a tax upon a com- 
modity that had not been got and could 
not possibly be got during the working 
of the colliery by the Company. Mr. 
Hewlett further stated that the amount 
paid for coal under the minimum rent 
clauses of the leases and for coal which 
they had not been able to work was over 
£60,454. In some leases the lessor had 
the power to terminate the leases, and 
Mr. Hewlett stated that in one case a 
lease of 70 years was terminated at the 
end of the first half. On that lease they 
had overpaid for coal which they had not 
obtained £9,849. They bad also built 
cottages and workshops on the tenure of 
the whole lease at a cost of £5,800, all of 
which was forfeited. Mr. Hewlett con- 
cluded his statement by saying that the 
modern leases in Lancashire were, in his 
opinion, more enerous than the older 
leases. He subn.tted that Mr. Hewlett’s 
statements were in themselves sufficient 
to lead the House to take definite action 
with a view to reforming these tremendous 
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abuses which pressed so heavily upon 
many industries. But, in order to make 
himself sure, he had written to another 
employer in Lancashire only last week 
and asked his private opinion as to the 
influence of mineral royalties and way- 
leaves upon his colliery, and he would 
quote from the reply he had received 
from this gentleman. [“ Name!”] He 
did not know that he was at liberty to 
divulge the name, but he would show it to 
any hon. Member privately. This geutle- 
man, who was an employer of 2,000 
miners, wrote saying that he did not 
object to the principle uf royalties pro- 
vided they were reasonable, but in his 
experience for the last 20 years they had 
been considerably increased. During the 
years 1873-4, when there was a period 
of prosperity in the coal trade of this 
country, he had no hesitation in saying 
that many leases iu Lancashire were 
granted on an increase of 50 per cent., 
and since then the lessors had en- 
deavoured to maintain those abnormal 
prices. There were leases in his dis- 
trict (said the writer) where as much as 
94d. per ton was paid for common coal, 
which he considered very high. As for 
the wayleaves, he thought they ought to 
be abolished. The lessors were well paid 
for the surface land occupied by the 
colliery without seeking wayleaves. In 
South Lancashire up to 1873 the surface 
rent was ld. per ton, and now it was 
1}d., whilst in one case he knew of it 
was 2d. He (Mr. Woods) had quoted 
the statements of two of the largest 
colliery owners in Lancashire, and he 
verily believed that if he obtained the evi- 
dence of the whole of the owners in the 
country they would express a similar 
opinion. He would like now to point 
out the baneful effects of mineral royalties. 
He maintained that the present system 
of paying royalties and wayleaves often 
led to terrible strikes and lockouts. He 
knew one colliery where there was a 
prolonged strike, which lasted from Oc- 
tober, 1889, to March, 1890, the point 
of dispute being that the collier wanted 
5d. per ton more than the employer was 
able to give. One of the reasons given 
by the employer why he could not pay 
the price demanded by the workman 
was because of the high rent of 
the minerals. He knew that had 
been disputed, but it could be supported 
by a large deputation who had an inter- 
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view with the employer to whom he re- 
ferred. As to the baneful influence of 
wayleaves, he knew one colliery near 
Bolton where the colliery-owner offered 
to give £10 per acre for a right of way 
through certain land, but this was 
refused by the intermediate landlord, and 
the result was that an outlying field of 
coal could not be worked at all unless at 
the cost of sinking a new shaft. He 
knew another case in which the owner of 
a colliery wanted the use of a short road 
through an intervening property. The 
owner offered to pay ls. per ton. for the 
right of a single box to go over the land, 
the road being only 60 yards long, and 
the offer was absolutely refused ; so that 
in that case also the owner if he wanted 
to work the outlying coal seam must sink 
a shaft, which would put the Company to 
a very extensive loss indeed. He knew 
another colliery in the neighbourhood of 
Rochdale where the owner had to deal 
with no less than 20 landowners, and 
this meant very serious cost indeed, for 
the owner had to treat with every one of 
the landowners and get leases from them 
in order to get a right of way. His next 
point was that the evidence given before 
the Royalty Rents Commission proved 
the injurious nature of royalty rents, 
wayleaves, and the manner of taking and 
giving leases. After having critically 
examined the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, he should say that at least 80 per 
cent. of the witnesses had distinctly 
stated that colliery rents and wayleaves 
were injurious to the coal and iron indus- 
tries of this country. In the face of this 
strong testimony, he could not under- 
stand the tame recommendation which 
the Commission had made. He did not 
ask the House to find fault With the 
Commission which had been appointed to 
inquire into a difficult and extensive sub- 
ject, but it struck him as singular that 
after the strong evidence which had been 
given the Commissioners did not, even 
in a Minority Report, give a proper 
judgment on the situation. In his 
opinion, the recommendations of the 
Commission were not only tame but 
harmless, and would not be productive 
of good to any class of the community. 
They said, first of all, that the present 
system of paying royalty rents had not 
interfered with the development of our 
mineral resources and had not interfered 
with the export trade. There would be 
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difference of opinion on those points ; 
but, however that might be, he sub- 
mitted that the Commission was not ap- 
pointed to inquire into the question of the 
development of our mineral resources or 
the extent of the export trade, It was 
appointed to inquire as to the effect of 
those mineral royalties and wayleaves 
and leases on the profits of employers and 
the wages of workmen, but they had not 
expressed an opinion on those two points, 
He came now to a more difficult matter 
—the question of a remedy—which had 
never been discussed in the House before. 
He had not the slightest doubt that there 
would be a great difficulty in arriving at 
adecision as to the remedy that should be 
applied. For the evils he had described 
he proposed a remedy which he believed 
was desired by 99 per cent. of the work- 
meu. The proposal he made was that, 
seeing the injurious nature of these im- 
posts upon our staple industries, the time 
had arrived for the State to procure the 
minerals of the nation. Nothing short of 
that would solve the question. He held it 
wasa blot upon the civilisation of England, 
with all its power, wealth, and influence, 
that she should be at least a century 
behind France, Belgium, and Germany 
on the question of owning the miuerals 
of the country. In those countries all 
the minerals belonged to the State, the 
proceeds went to the reduction of taxation, 
while in this country the large revenues 
derived from the same source went into 
the private pockets of individuals. He 
would not trouble the House with an 
historical disquisition on the manner in 
which the minerals of the country had 
got into the possession of private indi- 
viduals. All he would say was, that the 
way in which this had come about formed 
a page of corruption and jobbery unparal- 
leled in our history, except, perbaps, that 
of the Union between England and Ire- 
land. But the question was, how could 
the latter part of his Resolution be carried 
out ?—what was the remedy to apply? 
This was, no doubt, a difficult problem, 
but all our great economic questions were 
surrounded by difficulties, especially in 
the presence of so much poverty and 
destitution and competition in the 
country. The late Sir G. Elliot, while 
the recent unfortunate coal strike was 
in progress, propounded a scheme for 
buying up the mines and minerals 
of the country for £20,000,000 by 
a large syndicate of mine-owners, 
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land- owners, colliery - owners, and 
miners. Under this scheme a price 
would be put on coal which would pay 
the landowner, give a collier a fair wage, 
and pay the mine-owner at least 15 per 
cent. on his capital. He could agree to 
that scheme provided they put the nation 
in the place of the syndicate. The late 
Mr. John Bright suggested that money 
should be borrowed at 3} per cent. in 
order to relieve the Irish peasantry, and 
the same process might be adopted for 
raising the money for buying up the 
minerals of the country and thereby 
deriving benefit for the good of the 
State. He by no means was so extreme 
as to suggest that minerals should be 
confiscated. He would be the last man 
in the world to approve of the confisca- 
tion of anything that belonged to other 
individuals, but he maintained that unless 
the present owner of minerals could prove 
his right to them by purchase there could 
be no harm in the State taking back that 
which had been stolen from the nation 
in days gone by. His Resolution in- 
volved a great question, and the House 
of Commons ought to thresh the subject 
out thoroughly. He had several reas ns 
for suggesting that the State should be- 
come the owner of the minerals of the 
country. In the first place, the State 
would be more sympathetic and show 
more humanity than many of the lessors 
had done in dealing with the difficulties 
of the colliery owners in working the 
minerals of the country. That opinion 
was very strongly expressed by most 
owners of mines, who declared they 
could get no redress from any of the 
lessors, His next reason for suggesting 
that the State should become the owner 
of the minerals was because he believed 
the present system was a serious loss 
and inconvenience both to employ- 
ing and working-class communities, 
and consequently to the nation at 
large. He thought it would be 
admitted by any Member of the House, 
if it was proved—as he thought he had 
proved—that those mineral rights were 
injurious to the best interests of the. 
nation, and brought about a serious loss 
and inconvenience to our great com- 
mercial undertakings, that it was the 
duty of the House to put those things. 
right. In the third place, he believed 
that his Resolution, if carried, would give 
almost universal satisfaction to the com- 
munity outside. He hoped that hon. 
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Members would not look at the Resolu- 
tion from any narrow point of view ; but 
that they would take a broad view of it, 
remembering that those mineral royalties 
were at the bottom of every great evil 
in connection with all our commercial 
undertakings. He believed the royalties 
seriously hampered industry, caused 
strikes, lock-outs, low wages, and no 
profit ; and, as all hon. Members did 
their best to bring about changes for 
the good of the country, he ventured 
to think the House would carry the Reso- 
lution which he had the honour to move. 

*Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town) said, 
he rose to second the Resolution, but 
would do so with some difficulty after the 
very able, lucid, and instructive speech 
to which the House had just listened. 
He somewhat unexpectedly had to take 
the place of the hon. Member for the North 
Lonsdale Division of Lancashire, who 
would have seconded the Motion if he 
had not been called away by a domestic 
bereavement, and who would have dealt 
more especially with the injurious effects 
of the present system on the iron and 
steel industries of the North of England. 
He, for his part, would to a great 
extent have to confine himself to the 
effect which the mining royalties had 
on the coal trade of South Wales ; 
but’before doing so he would quote one 
sentence from Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell’s 
book on iron and steel manufacture, 
which dealt with the iron trade of the 
North of England, though he admitted 
that since that book was published there 
had been some reduction of royalties and 
consequent improvement in the posi- 
tion of the trader. Sir Isaac Lowthian 
Bell estimated the royalties on a ton of 
pig iron, including, of course, those on 
the ore, the limestone, and the coal for 
smelting at about 3s. 6d. per ton in the 
Cleveland District, 6s. in Scotland, 
and 6s. 3d. in Cumberland; while in 
Germany the rate was only 6d, per ton; 
in France, 8d. per ton ; and in Belgium 
1s. 3d. per ton. When they remembered 
the enormous transactions in pig iron, 
the thousands of tons that changed hands 
at a fraction profit—in fact, a halfpenny 
per ton would make or mar the chance of 
the bargain—and when they compared 
the position of other countries with the 
position of Great Britain, the difficulties 
which the manufacturers of this country 
had to contend against would be realised. 
In addition to the royalties, we had to 
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pay higher railway rates than on the 
Continent, and unless some alteration was 
made in the present system in the direc- 
tion indicated in the Motion, not only 
should we have a difficulty in maintaining 
our commercial supremacy, but it would 
give us enough to do to hold an impor- 
tant position in the commercial world, 
The cost of labour of every kind—man- 
agement, superintendence, and manual 
work—on blast furnacing 600 tons of 
iron was, according to a competent 
authority, about £95 a week; while 
the royalties on the same amount of 
iron was £202. Therefore, the men 
who worked got less than half of what 
was paid in royalties. The mining 
royalties were, unfortunately, from a 
national point of view, mainly owned by 
private individuals. According to the 
law as it stood, the owner of the sur- 
face of the land claimed from the centre of 
the earth to the sky, or, in less legal 
but more emphatic language, from heaven 
to “another place.” In England 66 out 
of 38,000,000 persons held nearly 
2,000,000 acres of land, and 710 
persons held a quarter of England and 
Wales. In Scotland a quarter of the 
land was held by 24 persons. It must 
be borne in mind that it was not only the 
millions of money derived yearly from 
royalties on coal and other minerals 
worked that we had to consider, but 
also the enormous values of the lands 
and the minerals underneath that had 
been taken from the nation, and were 
now claimed by a comparatively few 
private individuals. What was the 
present system ? The minerals were 
claimed by those who, as a rule, neither 
discovered their existence nor utility, 
nor invented the means of winning them, 
nor extracted them from the land directly 
by their labour, nor indirectly by their 
capital. On the contrary, whoever lost 
the mineral owner won. The collier 
risked his happiness, health, and life, and 
ended his days, if not in the workhouse, 
very close to it. The colliery owner risked 


his money, and frequently, by anxiety as 


to the result of his undertaking, his 
physical strength and life. Sometimes, 
of course, the colliery owner accumu- 
lated a fortune ; but the average return 
on the enterprise in Wales was said to be 
not more than 5 per cent, The royalty 
owner, on the other hand, stood to win 
under any circumstances, If the mine 
was successful he got large sums in 
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royalties; if bad times came he had his 
dead rent charges, and if the colliery 
owner went into bankruptcy the mineral 
owner put in a preferential claim, seized 
all the property, waited for better times, 
and sold again. He would give 
one example. There was a colliery in 
Wales and Monmouthsbire which for the 
workers meant the grave of 268 men, and 
for the colliery proprietors a loss, it was 
said, of £500,000. But how did the 
royalty owner fare? For years he drew 
large sums yearly in royalties and rents, 
and the mine having been subsequently 
to the explosion re-opened thousands 
a year were again being received for 
royalties, &c. Then they came to 
the amount of the royalties. One hon. 
Gentleman had said that they amounted 
to 8d. per tonon the coal. According 
to the Royal Commission, however, it 
was 54d. The figures were challenged at 
the time, and he thought that the Com- 
mission were far under the mark. Still, 
54d. per ton would serve his purpose. In 
1892 the total amount of coal worked 
was 181,000,000 tons. The royalties on 
that amount, at 54d. a ton, came to over 
£4,000,000. Surely that wasa pretty good 
draft on the commercial enterprise of the 
country for coal alone. The question of 
wayleaves was of equal importance as 
hampering the working of the minerals. 
Wayleaves had been described as “ the 
key of the coal cellar,” and the land- 
holder had the power, and often did en- 
force, more money for the-key of the 
cellar than the coal in it was worth. 
Of course, so long as royalties were in the 
hands of an individual, it was only human 
nature that he should demand his royalty, 
and as things stood at present his royalty 
must come first. © In his opinion, how- 
ever, that was a wrong position. A 
living wage for the collier should come 
first—a generous and liberal living wage 
—because if there was one man more 
than another who ought to be paid well 
for his work it was the miner who spent 
his days delving in the bowels of the 
earth for a necessity of human existence. 
Next, he would put the interest on the 
capital invested, and the royalty third. 
He invariably sympathised with colliers 
in their struggles against a reduction of 
wages, and if he were a collier he would 
strenuously resist a reduction in his 
wages if the royalties were not reduced 
first. Then came the still more im- 
portant poiut, and that was the terms on 
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which the minerals were to be acquired. 
He would like to be fair to the mine- 
owners, but there must be fair play for 
the nation as well. They must not lose 
sight of the fact that there was wrong 
perpetrated in bringing about the present 
position of land-holding in all its phases. 
Landowners’ Parliaments had legislated 
in the interest of land-holders, and he 
now wished to see a people’s Parliament 
legislate in the interest of the nation as 
a whole. He did not say that the land 
and minerals should be wrested from the 
landowners, but he maintained that a fair 
balance-sheet should be struck between 
them and the nation. If this country 
was to retain her commercial supremacy, 
or perhaps even her commercial exist- 
ence, it was absolutely impossible that 
the present system should go on. 
When they looked at the vast amount 
of money in this country in the shape 
of unearned increment in land values 
and minerals and the royalties al- 
most entirely going into the pockets of 
private individuals they could under- 
stand, from an economic point of view, 
why there was bound to be on the other 
side vast poverty and misery. At the 
present day, whilst fabulous fortunes 
were being made by some, the struggle 
for existence not only amongst labourers, 
but amongst shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
commercial men, merchants and even 
professional men, was a continuous and 
desperate one. It was absurd that in a 
great and wealthy country like England 
there should be those extremes of 
enormous fortunes and absolute poverty. 
Could it be said that such a system was 
right, and for the national advantage ? 
And if the existing land laws were not 
right, and were not to the national advan- 
tage, what was to be done? He would 
refer the House on this subject not to a 
Trafalgar Square speaker, not to a plat- 
form orator unrestrained by responsibility 
and addressing a meeting of his friends 
and admirers, but to an address by the 
highest legal dignitary in the land—the 
Lord Chief Justice—who, in addressing 
a meeting of the Juridical Society in 
Scotland, used the following language 
with reference to the land laws :— 
“These Land Laws,” he said, “might be for the 
general advantage, and if they could be shown 
to be by all means they should be maintained ; 
but if not, does any man, with anything he is 
pleased to call his mind, deny that a state of 


law under which such mischief could exist, 
under which the country itself would exist not 
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for its people, but for a mere handful of them, 
ought to be instantly and absolutely set aside?” 
The Radicals of the country wanted to 
get at the root of this question. They 
held that the present system was not right, 
and was not to the national advantage, 
and, that being so, it ought to be dealt 
with in the way suggested by the Lord 
Chief Justice—that was, “instantly and 
absolutely set aside.” It was only by a 
greater and wider distribution of wealth 
that the happiuess of the country would 
be brought about ; and Parliament would 
do well not to shirk dealing with these 
important questions whilst they had an 
opportunity of doing so on reasonable 
conditions. No well-meaning work- 
man, tradesman, professional man, land- 
owner, or wealthy squire need have any 
fear of a programme that would do some- 
thing towards removing the misery and 
destitution that was in our midst, and to 
uplift that wretched stratum of society, 
the existence of which was a disgrace 
to the country, to civilisation, and to 
humanity. A celebrated writer a fer- 
vent speaker, and a generous-hearted 
democrat, whose name and teachings, 
however, were not appreciated by the 
propertied classes in this country, in one 
of his speeches before the Financial 
Reform Association made use of this 
excellent sentiment— 

“] would rather be a citizen of the smallest 

Republic ; I would rather be a citizen of the 
most insignificant city where all have an op- 
portunity of leading a healthy and decent life, 
rather than I would be a citizen of the most 
magnificent Empire where the luxury of the 
few is in close proximity to the destitution of 
the many.” 
We want this noble sentiment impressed 
upon the hearts and minds of our states- 
men and public men, and if to-day he had 
only said one word that would lead the 
House to take a greater and a generous 
interest in this question he would con- 
sider that a by no means unimportant 
triumph had been achieved. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 


“This House is of opinion that the present 
system of Royalty Rents and Wayleaves is 
injurious to the great industries, that the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commission on 
Mining Royalties goes to show the injurious 
nature of the present system ; and this House 
is of opinion that the time has arrived when 
such Rents and Wayleaves should be acquired 
by the State,”—(4/r. Woods,) 


— instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge), who had the follow- 
ing Amendment on the Paper, but which 
he was precluded from moving :— 

“To leave out all the words after the second 
word ‘that,’ and insert the words‘ it is ex- 
pedient that any legislation which may be pro- 
yosed to this House on the subject of Royalty 

ents and Wayleaves should be based upon and 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1889 to inquire 
into the subject of Mining Royalties, who, after 
a searching investigation, extending over nearly 
four years, arrived at unanimous conclusions on 
all points, and have recently reported their 
conclusions and recommendations to this 
House,’” 
said, he had listened with the greatest 
interest and attention to the two speeches 
which had been made. So far as the 
object of the Mover and Seconder of the 
Motion was to improve the condition of 
the miners—so far as it was a humani- 
tarian object—he thoroughly sympathised 
with it, but he utterly failed to under- 
stand how hon. Members hoped to ac- 
complish that object. He failed to 
understand what they really meant. The 
hon. Member for Ince laid down two 
propositions—first, that the present sys- 
tem of royalties and wayleaves was 
injurious ; and secondly, that the evidence, 
not the Report, of the Royal Commission 
supported that view; and then, in the 
third place, he advocated a remedy of 
his own which was not supported either 
by the Evidence or Report of the Com- 
mission. The Commission asked no 
fewer than 20,360 Questions, they sat 
four yeurs, and they produced five 
enormous Blue Books, so large that to 
get at the evidence was really a matter 
of mining, and a very serious matter 
of mining. No one could say that the 
Commission was an unfair one. He had 
analysed it, and found that it was fairly 
constituted. There were six members 
on it who were not+at all interested in 
mines ; eight who were mineral lessees 
(not proprietors); four who were 
partly interested as or on behalf of pro- 
prietors, and partly as or on behalf of 
lessees ; and three Representatives of the 
working miners—namely, the hon. Mem- 
ber for tMorpeth, the hon. Member for 
the Rhondda Valley, and Mr. Chisholm 
Robertson The Commission took evi- 
dence at great length, and now the hon. 
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Member for Ince came forward and said 


that these people were quite in- 
competent to draw up a Report, that 
their Report was wrong and contrary 
to the evidence. He said, in effect, 
“We ask the House of Commons to 
reverse that Report and say it was not 
in accordance with the evidence, and we 
propose certain things against which the 
Commissioners unanimously reported.” 
What was the state of affairs? The 
hon. Member in support of his Motion 
had brought forward certain cases—some 
of them, no doubt, very strong—but they 
were anonymous. He did not say where 
they were, and he did not say whether 
the people interested had given evidence 
before the Royal Commission or not. If 
they had not given evidence, why was 
it? Why did they make Members in 
this House their mouthpiece rather than 
make their statements before the proper 
tribunal? If they did give evidence, 
then clearly it was not believed, but that 
advanced on the other side was pre- 
ferred to it. The hon. Member said 
that one of the strongest reasons why 
they should go in for the nationalisation 
of the mines was that the hon. Member 
for Morpeth in the year 1886 said he was 
in favour of that policy. But the Com- 
mission commenced its labours in 1889 
and sat for four years, reporting last 
year ; and after hearing the evidence the 
hon. Member ‘for Morpeth changed his 
mind, and signed the Report, which said 
that nationalisation was impracticable, 
and not to berecommended. Did the bon. 
Member for Ince, as a candid man, prefer 
the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Morpeth before he had informed his mind 
to the opinion he entertained after he had 
heard the evidence given to the Commis- 
sion? But he (Mr, Griffith-Boscawen) 
did not wish merely to take advantage of 
the peculiar position the hon. Member for 
Ince occupied in this matter. He would 
like to deal with the hon. Member's 
main contention. It was said that the 
system of royalties hampered English- 
men as compared with foreigners. 
To that he would apply the practical 
test of figures. He did not suppose that 
the hon. Member who put forward that 
view meant that it gave the foreigner 
an unfair advantage in our own markets, 
for very little foreign coal came into this 
country —though there were imports 
during the late deplorable general strike. 
The hon. Member must have referred to 
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our export trade. But the figures 
adduced before the Royal Commission 
proved that between 1865 and 1884 our 
exports of coal to Germany increased 
from 1,456,000 tons per annum to 
2,485,000, or 74 per cent. ; to France, 
from 1,589,000 to 4,367,000, or 175 per 
cent, ; and to Belgium, from 21,310 to 
295,549, or 1,280 per cent. The hon. 
Member had said that figures might be 
given showing that an increase bad taken 
place, but it had only been pari passu 
with the increase in population. Well, 
he (Mr. Griffith-Bosecawen) would be 
sorry to hear that the population had in- 
creased by 1,280 percent. But to prove 
that royalties hampered our foreign trade 
the hon. Member must show two things: 
(1) that royalties entered largely into the 
price of coal ; that royalties were higher 
in England than abroad. How far did 
royalties enter into the price of coal ? In 
good times, when prices were very high, 
the price was absolutely independent of 
the cost of production. Perhaps it would 
be urged that in bad times the average 
royalty did enter into the price of coal ; 
but that argument was most fallacious. 
Royalties were not a fixed rent on all 
coal alike. They marked the difference 
between mine and mine. If the mine 
were very favourably situated and pro- 
duced excellent coal, then the royalty 
would be high; but if the mine were 
badly situated and produced poor coal, 
the royalty would be very low; so that, 
as a matter of fact, only the minimum 
royalty could enter into the cost of pro- 
duction. This was shown by Mr. 
McCreath, in Question 13,181— 

“In bad times, when the collieries could just 
get on, how far would the royalties enter into 
the selling price ?” 

He replied— 
“ Not much, to the extent of the smallest 


royalty I should say.—Q. You would say up to 
the lowest royalty in the district? A. Yes.” 


And Mr. Daglish, President of the North 
of England Institute of Civil Engineers, 
was asked— 


Q. 9665. “Supposing all the royalties were to 
be by a stroke of the pen abolished to-morrow, 
what would be your idea of the result? A. 
That the lessees of the better colleries would put 
the difference between their royalty and the 
lowest into their pockets.—Q. To what extent 
would the public be benefited? A. It would 
have no effect in the present prosperous times,— 
Q. We will take a timein which there might be 
some public benefit, to what extent would you 
put it? A. In very depressed times the public 
would get the whole of the advantage the limit 
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of which would be 1#d.—Q. That being the 
lowest price at which a colliery is now worked 
ata profit?) A. Yes,” 

Next, to maintain that royalties hindered 
our coal trade abroad, it must be proved 
that the royalties abroad were lower than 
they were here. The hon. Member who 
introduced the subject putforeign royalties 
at 1}d. aton, Abroad the mines were 
owned by the State, and concessions were 
granted at a charge to the concessionaires 
which came to about 1}d. per ton. But 
then the concessionaire sub-let his con- 
cession to men who worked the mine, and 
who stood to him just as the colliery 
owner in this country stood to the owner 
of royalties. If the hon. Member for 
Ince disputed that he (Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen) had ample evidence with him 
to prove it. Mr. W. Gill, General 
Manager of the Oreonera Mining Com- 
pany at Bilbao in Spain, said— 

“A concessionaire does not usually himself 
work the minerals. About one-third do and 
two-thirds do not. Sometimes he seils out and 
out ; sometimes leases,” 


Later on he said— 


“The leases are purely of an English form. 
The conditions are payment of an annual 
royalty of so much per ton, anannual minimum 
dead rent usually with power to surrender 
the mine before the term of the lease expires, 
provided it becomes exhausted.” 


Q. “What do these payments amount to ?— 
A. You could not get a mine for 10d., nor a 
good mine for ls, 3d.” 

Mr. Broomhead, of Sheffield, who was 
also connected with a Spanish Company, 
gave similar evidence, and stated that the 
royalties in Spain were actually higher 
than the royalties in this country. The 
second position of the hon. Member, 
which was that our system hampered us 
in regard to foreign trade, had therefore 
fallen to the ground; and the Com- 
mission were right in declaring that our 
foreign trade had not been affected in 
the slightest degree by royalties. But 
there was another point. The hon. 
Member was very anxious to prove that 
royalties affected wages, and therefore 
strikes. He seems to think that if 
there were less royalties to pay or if 
Lis scheme was taken up strikes would 
be averted. The same argument applied 
in this case. What did wages depend 


upon? He imagined that they depended 
chiefly upon prices, and if royalty did 
not enter into the selling price of coal 
except to a very small extent, it could not 
enter into the question of wages either ; 
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therefore it was absurd to argue that if 
they abolished royalties strikes would be 
less frequent. The hon. Member oppo- 
site said that it was a monstrous thing 
on the part of a master to propose a 
reduction of wages whilst royalties were 
being paid. The hon. Member appa- 
rently did not know that in bad times 
royalties were reduced or taken off alto- 
gether. In the case of a poor mine in 
times of keen competition a lessor was 
nearly always ready to take a smaller 
royalty, because were he to refuse to do 
so the mine might have to be shut up, 
and then he would get no royalty at all, 
Abundant evidence of that was supplied 
by the Report of the Royal Commission. 
There was, for instance, the evidence of 
Mr. Evans, representing the miners of 
the Rhondda Valley, who stated that he 
knew a colliery where the dead rent had 
been reduced from £4,000 to £1,000 
a year, and where the landlord wiped out 
a debt of £22,000 and reduce? the royalty 
to 5d. He did not attempt to prove that 
under this system everything went right, 
but a certain latitude was given by it by 
which it was possible for the royalty to 
be reduced in a few particular cases, 
which would enable these cases to carry 
on; whereas if there was a uniform system, 
and they had to deal with the State in- 
stead of private individuals, the chances 
were that the royalty would not be re- 
duced in these particular cases, and these 
mines would have to shut up in conse- 
quence of bad times. But it was absurd 
to contend that royalties were the cause 
of the closure of mines. Bad times were 
the result of over-production, and then 
some mines must close, whether they paid 
royalties or not. Supposing that all 
royalties were abolished, what would 
happen? Immediately those mines 
which were in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion, and paid less royalty, would be 
unable to compete with the better placed 
mines, and they would have to stop at 
once. The result would be that the men 
working in these mines would be thrown 
out of work. That was a material point, 
and he put it forward in the interests of 
the miners. As to the proposal for 
the nationalisation of mines, the hon. 
Member told them that no less than 99 
per cent. of the working miners were in 
favour of it, and that the Miners’ Associa- 
tion had unanimously carried a resolution 
in favour of it. If that was the ease he 
should like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
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how this paragraph appeared in the 
Report of the Commission— 

“The suggestion for the nationalisation of 
minerals was not approved by most of the 
representatives of the miners. No such sugges- 
tion in favour of the nationalisation of minerals 
is made by any Association representing the 
lessees, and those witnesses whom we examined 
were in favour of the present law as to mineral 


property.” 
If these resolutions were carried how was 
it they did not come before the Royal 
Commission, which-reported that most of 
the representatives of the miners were 
opposed to the proposal of nationalisa- 
tion ? He would like to ask the hon. 
Member what he meant by nationalisa- 
tion? When he talked about the na- 
tionalisation of mines and minerals did 
he mean that the State was to take over 
the minerals and to lease the mines to 
those who now worked them? If so, 
the system of royalties would remain, 
the only change being that the State 
would have taken the place of the pri- 
vate owoer. If the hon. Member meant 
that the State was to work the mines 
itself the cost to the taxpayers would be 
enormous. One witness before the Com- 
mission estimated it at £100,000,000. 
Then, if the State was to take over the 
mines or minerals, or both, compensation 
must be given, and it was difficult to see 
what advantage would accrue from such 
a procedure. Of course, if compensation 
were not given, then it was simply a 
piece of robbery, and, to use a parallel 
with the hon. Member’s remark, the most 
monstrous thing that had happened since 
the Government introduced the Resolu- 
tion for dealing with Scotch Bills. The 
hon. Member, however, held a different 
view, and he said he would except some 
rights. He said, for instance, that where 
private individuals in days gone by stole 
a mine he did not see why they now 
should not steal it back. If the hon. 
Member was going to set himself up to 
prove where a man had stolen a mine 
and successfully carried out that purpose 
he would have accomplished more than 
the Commission were able to do. ‘They 
must either give compensation or not. If 
they did, the State would simply buy 
people out and would have to raise that 
amount of money, and then, he supposed, 
work the mines at a profit to itself. If 
they did not give compensation then it was 
sheer robbery, and he failed to understand 
why they should be asked by the hon. 
Member to rob one class of property and 
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should not be asked at the same time to 
rob every other class. He quite failed 
to see that any distinction could be 
drawn between property in minerals and 
other kinds of property. Before the 
Commission one of the miners’ repre- 
sentatives stated that there were working 
men who bought land, subject to mineral 
rights, for building or for agricultural 
purposes. Where working men had 
bought land in mineral districts was 
their property in the minerals to be taken 
from them without payment? The 
Report of the Commission was adverse 
to nationalisation, and he trusted that 
the House would take the same view. 
As the Commissioners pointed out, there 
were, of course, some defects in the 
present system, but they could be re- 
moved by legislation? On the subject 
of wayleaves, for example, the Com- 
missioners made several valuable sug- 
gestions. The Report of the Commission 
dealt one by one with the objections to 
the present system, and made recom- 
mendations which he thought the 
House would be well advised in carrying 
out. He asked the House, therefore, 
not to pass the Resolution, but to adopt 
his Amendment, which he hoped might 
be the machinery of really useful, prac- 
tical, and beneficent legislation. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) thought 
that the particular form which the 
Resolution had taken was due probably 
to the recent oceurrences in Yorkshire, 
which had the effect of paralysing for a 
considerable period a great deal of the 
trade of England, and necessarily called 
public attention to the question of pro- 
perty in minerals and the way in which 
private owners had used their proprietary 
rights. He thought his hon. Friends, 
however, had somewhat misunderstood 
the use of a Resolution of this House, 
The hon. Member who seconded the 
Resolution told them that the value of it 
was that it would draw attention to a 
particular subject. He, for one, pro- 
tested against the House of Commons 
being regarded as a species of elevated 
discussion foram for bringing forward 
matters in no sense ripe for legislation. 
The Resolution suggested that this 
House was of opinion that the time 
had arrived when mining rents and 
way leaves should be acquired by the State. 
That was a question of enormous 
importance, and one upon which it was 
very possible to hold very varying 
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opinions. As to one part of that sentence 
—namely, as to whether the time had 
arrived at which the State should make 
this purchase there could be but one 
opinion. Although they did not know 
what the contents of the coming Budget 
would be, yet they knew enough to feel 
perfectly certain that the financial con- 
dition of the country was not such as to 
enable them to enter into very large 
commercial transactions or speculations 
at the present moment. He therefore 
regretted the insertion ‘of the concluding 
part of the Resolution, because he 
thoroughly agreed with the former part of 
it. Although many of them might think 
the Royal Commissioners might have 
gone further in some of their recom- 
mendations, yet those that they had 
made were very important, and were 
such that the House would do well to 
give effect to in legislation at the earliest 
possible moment. As he had said, he 
should like to have seen the Resolution 
limited to the earlier part of it, and the 
portion which dealt with the great 
question of the nationalisation of mines 
omitted from it, because he thought they 
might probably have been able to pass 
the first part of the Resolution, and 
have done something to be of use. If 
he understood their procedure correctly, 
when that House passed a Resolution by 
amajority and the Government assented 
to the Resolution, it was intended that 
the Government should give effect to 
the opinion of the House by bringing in 
legislation to carry out the Resolution of 
the House. He did not suppose that 
even the most advanced Member of the 
Government was prepared with a scheme 
to buy the whole of the mineral pro- 
perty of this country, and he was quite 
sure most of their supporters would be 
very much surprised if the Leader of the 
House were to introduce any scheme of 
the kind at the present moment. Having 
referred to the recommendations of the 
Commission as to wayleaves, and 
expressed his concurrence with their 
suggestions, the hon. Member said the 
recommendation to which he wished 
to draw particular attention was the one 
where the Commissioners, in effect, 
advised that some tribunal should be 
established which should be enabled to 
fix a fair sum in respect to way- 
leaves where the parties were unable 
to determine the price, and to deal 
with the various disputes and diffi- 
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culties that arose between the owner 
of the minerals and the person who was 
working the mineral property. The 
Commissioners seemed to think there 
should be some commercial tribunal estab- 
lished to deal with difficulties as to royal- 
ties and wayleaves. One of the great 
difficulties they had in this country was 
that experienced in their Courts in deal- 
ing with commercial matters. He did 
not know whether it was that lawyers 
were Constitutionally unable to deal, asa 
general rule, satisfactorily with com- 
mercial difficulties ; but whether dealing 
with railway rates, Railway Commis- 
sions, or ordinary ‘commercial cases, it 
was a sad fact that the commercial com- 
munity had, to a certain extent, with- 
drawn their confidence from the Courts 
of Law. He regretted that this should 
be so. The recommendation of the 
Commission pointed to what he had long 
thought a necessity in this country, and 
that was something in the nature of a 
commercial tribunal which would deal 
with matters such as wayleaves, dis- 
putes as to mining royalties, and various 
other commercial questions. He was 
glad that this Resolution had been 
brought forward—though he objected 
strongly to the form—because it would 
give an opportunity to those hon. Mem- 
bers familiar with mining matters to 
emphasise the valuable recommendations 
which had been made by the Commis- 
sioners. He should be glad if the Reso- 
lution could be so altered in form as to 
enable it to be adopted by the Govern- 
ment, who could then direct their atten- 
tion to the recommendations made by the 
Royal Commissioners, so that the mining 
industry of the country might at once 
obtain some relief which would be of 
benefit to it. Most of them thought 
that it was more important at the present 
time in the mining as well as in other 
industries to do something which would 
be of value and help to the commercial 
community rather than that they should 
speculate with regard to speculative 
matters such as the nationalisation of 
land and the State purchase of mines, 
and that they should use their time in 
something practical and useful instead 
of in discussing questions which at 
present, at any rate, were not ripe for 
legislation. 

*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, 
that as the only Member of the Royal 
Commission present in the House, he 
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should like to occupy its attention for a; more apparent equity than a fixed 
few minutes. He regretted the absence | mining royalty. In bad times the 
of the hon. Members for Morpeth and}! mineral owners suffered with others, 
Rhondda, who were most valuable mem- | and had to lighten their demand. The 
bers of that Mining Commission, who| miners hoped that if the State took 
attended to its deliberations and evidence | possession of the mines there would be a 
most carefully, and who, like al! the | larger productiou of coal in the country, 
other members of the Commission, | but he thought the facts and the evidence 
signed with absolute unanimity the Re-| given before the Commission proved 
port which had been laid before the | most conclusively that, under the present 
House. The hon. Member who spoke | system, the production of coal in this 
first was inclined to quarrel with | country had been extraordinarily rapid 
the Report of the Commission be-| and progressive. The rate of production 
cause it was unanimous, and imputed | of coal in Great Britain was enormously 
weakness to the Royal Commissioners | in excess of that in Belgium, Germany, 
because they did not recommend drastic | and France, where the State owned 
changes, and because there was no/;the minerals, the increase in the 
Minority Report. Might he suggest | United Kingdom in 10 years being 
that the unanimity of the Report was | greater than the total production in 
due to the strength of the evidence which | France and Belgium, and equal to one- 
the Commission received, and not to the | half the production in Germany. It 
weakness of the Commissioners. What | was, therefore, impossible to believe, 
he wanted to say was that the unanimity | in the face of these figures, that 
of the Commission was remarkable. The| the present system tended to check 
Commission as constituted was a many-| production in Great Britain. This was 
sided Commission. The three interests| not the only country in which there 
mainly involved—those of the mineral| was private ownership of minerals, 
owners, the coal owners, and the work-| The system had been adopted in the 
ing miners—were represented on the| United States and in all our Colonies, 
Commission, but he did not hesitate to| and in the United States there had in 
say that of these three interests the one | the last 20 or 30 years been a most 
most strongly represented, not merely | extraordinary development of mining 
numerically, but also intellectually and | industry, notwithstanding the fact that 
by practical experience, was the interest | the royalties paid in the United States 
of the working miners. But besides| were higher than those paid in the 
the representatives of the miners, the| United Kingdom. There had been no 
Commission included Mr. David Dale, | sort of movement in the United States 
Professor Munroe, and Mr. Reddington, | against the system. ‘The evidence from 
the well-known Irish Nationalist ; and if | taere was all in favour of private owner- 
a Commission composed of such diverse | ship. It was not the fact that the present 
elements could come to a unanimous con- | system of royalties injuriously affected 
clusion, surely the inference to be} miners’ wages. In 1890 the average wage 
drawn was not that the evidence|of the miner in France was £53; in 
was in the direction which the hon. | Belgium it was £48; in Germany, £53 ; 
Member suggested, but that it must have | while in this country it was £71, and it 
been overwhelming in the other direction.| must be remembered that the miners in 
No complaint was made by the lessees, | this country worked under better con- 
or by the organisations of the lessees, | ditions than those abroad. The Royal 
to the Commission against the work-| Commission reported in favour of the 
ing of the present system as a whole, | present system, but did not enter upon a 
although there were complaints in in- | detailed consideration of the practicability 
dividual cases of excessive royalties | or possibility of the nationalisation of 
being exacted. The Commission would | minerals, because, in their judgment, no 
have liked to see the system of a sliding | sufficiently definite scheme to that 
scale in mining royalties universally|end was brought to their notice 
applied, and it was noteworthy that the; But, as such a scheme had been 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the largest | indicated by the hon. Member for 
owners of minerals in England, had/the Ince Division, he asserted un- 
in all their recent leases introduced | hesitatingly that Conservatives of all 
the sliding scale, which worked with | kinds of opinion had very strong theo- 
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retical and practical objections to any, But it is no use lamenting what has taken 


scheme which would add to the responsi- | place in the past. 


What we have to do 


bilities of the State in this vast in- | is to deal with the actual situation, and I 


dustry. He hoped that the Amendment 
would be supported, and that the Go- 
vernment would speedily give effect to 
the positive recommendations of the 
Commission. 

Tue SECRETARY wor STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): I do not think any 
hon. Member can complain that the hon. 
Member for Ince has introduced such an 
important topic, and one so well worthy 
the consideration of the House, or of 
the Amendment which has been moved 
by the hon. Member opposite in what we 
must regard as a temperate speech. But 
we canrot treat a Resolution such as my 
hon. Friend has proposed as a mere 
expression of opinion; we must deal 
with it as a practical proposal which, 
if the Government assented to it and the 
House approved it, it would be the duty 
of Parliament to carry out. My bon. 
Friend makes in his Resolution the 
definite statement 
“that the time has arrived when such rents 
and wayleaves shoukl be acquired by the 
State.” 

The proposal deals with a matter which 
has formed the subject of a long and 
laborious investigation by a particularly 
able Royal Commission, which was com- 
posed with the greatest impartiality. 
Three members of that Commission are 
well-known as having been practically 
working miners themselves, and as 
having been associated for years with 
the representation of the miners’ interest 
in and out of the House of Commons. 
The Commission presented a unanimous 
Report, and my hon. Friend asks us to 
reverse that unanimous finding. That isa 
very strong position for any Member of the 
House to take up. Iam to a consider- 
able extent in sympathy not only with 
the general object of his view, but with 
the point of view from which he ap- 
proaches the question. I think it was a 
misfortune that the State lost its control 
over the minerals, and I cannot help 
thinking that, if the transfer had not 
taken place, we should now have found 
ourselves in possession as a community 


not only of a very valuable source of | 


revenue, but of the means to control a 
large industry upon which the prosperity 
and welfare of the nation and its com- 
mercial predominance must largely depend. 


Mr. Whitmore 


ask my hon. Friend to consider what his 
proposal amounts to. I would ask what 
| is the proposal of the hon. Gentleman ? 
| According to the Report of the Commis- 
sion, the rents and wayleaves with which 
he proposes to deal amount, at this 
|moment, to the annual sum of about 
£5,000,000 sterling. It is obvious that 
unless the State acquires the mining of 
minerals not only open, but unopen, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain and Ireland, you would 
only be dealing with the matter piece- 
meal, and you would have, side by side 
| with State ownership, private ownership, 
| What does that amount to ? It amounts, 
|in the opinion of the best and most 
| sober-minded authorities, to a capital ex- 
| penditure of £150,000,000 sterling. My 
|hon. Friend may dispute my figures 
upon the ground that the £150,000,000 
sterling—I am only using rough figures 
—will only be needed if you compensate 
the existing owners on what he would 
regard as extravagant terms. I followed 
with great care what my hon. Friend 
said on this point, but I am not 
sure I altogether understand his posi- 
tion. He said he would give com- 
pensation where the present owner can 
prove his title by purchase or some 
other legitimate means. I understand a 
man proving his title by purchase, but 
what are the other legitimate means to 
which he refers ? Suppose the origin of 
a man’s title, which may have come from 
his grandfather or father, or which may 
have been continued in his family for 
generations and centuries, is lost in 
obscurity, and that it is impossible at this 
distance of time to prove that his title 
had what I may call an honourable origin, 
then arises the serious question, Is he 
or is he not to be compensated ? If the 
State is to step in it must be on the terms 
of paying fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion to those who are at present entitled ; 
and the moment you have established 
that principle you land yourselves, as I 








| say, in a capital expenditure which would 


be something like a quarter or more than 
a quarter of our National Debt. I ask 
my hon. Friend what profit the State 
would derive from the transaction ; how 
would it recoup itself? I do not think 
any case whatever has been made out for 
the proposed change. I am not going 
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to use my own words in such a matter 
when I find, us I do in this Report, a 
most careful analysis of the evidence by 
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actually engaged in hewing or winning 
| it—and where from unforeseen causes the 
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profits fall, the burden of the loss ought 


aman in whose judgment I place every to be equally distributed among the 
confidence—the hon. Member for Mor- | various interests concerned. JI think 


peth, whose absence is due to the sfact | the 


system under which one of 


that he has gone to Newcastle to take | these interests escapes scot-free while 


part in the formation of a Wage Board | 


for Northumberland and Durham, and 
not to any disposition on his part to 
shrink from the full responsibility of his 
position. After stating that the lessees 
had practically made no complaint what- 


ever of the royalty system, the hon. | 


Member (Mr. Burt) said that the Com- 
missioners went on to say that, on the 
other hand, some of the representatives 
of the miners did urge that, owing to 
the inability or unwillingness of the mine- 
owners to reduce the royalties, wages had 
fallen, strikes had been caused, and 
collieries had been closed. What do the 
Commissioners say ? That— 

“The witnesses, however, frankly admitted 
that their information upon the subject was 
imperfect, as they had not the means of know- 
ing accurately the transactions between lessors 
and lessees. We entertain no doubt of the 
good faith of their representations, and we en- 
deavoured to ascertain the facts in respect to 
the particular cases cited. We found that in 
some of them the real cause of the stoppage of 
the mines in question was not the pressure of 
royalties. It wuuld be occupying too much 
space in our Report to enter into the details of 
these cases, but a summary of the evidence 
with regard to them will be found in Appendix 
IV. Without going so far as to say that no 
such cases have occurred, we believe that they 
have been extremely rare, and that where 
mines have been closed it has generally arisen 
from other causes than excessive royalties. Mr. 
R. y oung, whom we examined as the represen- 
tative of the Northumberland miners, said 
truly that ‘lessors generally find it to their 
advantage to reduce royalties when they find 
that a reduction is absolutely necessary for the 
continued working of the mines.’ ” 

Those are the facts under the existing 
system, as the Report has pointed out. 
Do not let it be supposed that I or the 
Government in whose name I speak are 
in any way blind to the defects of the 
existing system, which the Report has 
pointed out, or that we will show any 
slackness in giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the 
subject. I myself take the view strongly 
that where you have, in an industry such 
as mining, three different interests—the 
interest of the owner of the raw material, 
if I may so call it; the interest of the capi- 
talist who is working the raw material ; 
and the interest of the miner who is 





the other two have to divide be- 
tween them the whole burden is 
a system that is not reconcilable 
with justice or with common sense. 
I think there are cases, I do not say they 
are very common, but they are sufficiently 
numerous to be well worthy the atten- 
tion of Parliament, in which under the 
existing system the royalty owner does 
escape. Unfortunately, it has been the 
practice in mauy of our mining districts, 
at any rate, to have a fixed royalty—a 
dead reut first of atl, and theu a royalty 
if the amount raised exceeds the amount 
of the dead reunt—going on for 30 or 40 
or 50 years, with vo provision in the 
lease for anything that might happen in 
the interval. A very great authority, 
one of the greatest in the country (Sir 
Lowthian Bell), said that in his opinion 
it would be very much better to have a 
sliding scale than to have this system of 
fixed royalties. I believe that to be the 
opinion and experience of a very large 
number of colliery owners in Great 
Britain. Ido not say that is a matter 
in which Parliament can compulsorily 
interfere, but I cannot help thinking the 
adoption of the sliding scale instead of 
the mechanical rule of dead rent and 
fixed royalty would very largely ease 
mining transactions, aud tend to shift the 
burden to where it ought in fairness and 
equity to be. That possibly is a matter 
beyond the power of Parliameut to deal 
with, but there are other matters which 
are not to which the Commissioners have 
referred. I will only state two or three 
of them very briefly. In the first place, 
I think it is pre-emiuvently necessary, 
where you have a dead rent, and where 
the lessee, working with reasonable skill 
and energy, is unable to produce an 
amount of coal in the year sufficient to 
work out that dead rent—a case of what 
is technically known as “ shorts ”—but 
where he is entitled to recoup himself in 
the succeeding year for that deficiency, 
then, when you come to the end of the 
lease, the mine owner ought not to be 
allowed to keep in his pocket the amount 
of royalty which, in fact, has been over- 
paid through the inability of the lessee 
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to work it out. I agree with the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners that 
there should be established some tribunal 
—I do not say how it should be consti- 
tuted—to which, in cases of this kind, 
reference might be made in order that 
that great injustice might be prevented. 
It is a more doubtful and disputable 
question whether there should be power 
in the same tribunal to permit temporary 
reductions in cases of unforeseen calamity 
or accident. That, also, is a matter well 
worthy the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. There is a third point in which 


the Commissioners, I am glad to see, ex- | 


pressed a clear and unfaltering judgment, 
to which I attach great importance— 
namely, that there should be no unreason- 
able restriction allowed by law to the free 
alienation of mining leases. A mining 
lease is quite a different thing from an 
agricultural lease. Although in form 
it is a lease, it is in fact a purchase. A 
lessee who has thus effected a purchase 
should have the same free disposition of 
his property as an ordinary purchaser of 
land has, and should not be subject to 
unreasonable refusals on the part of the 
lessor to permit him to assign his interest. 
All those points are well worthy of con- 
sideration with the view to legislation. 
I agree entirely with my hon, Friend 
(Mr. Woods) in what he has said on the 
subject of wayleaves. I think a clear 
case has been made out on the evidence 
before the Commission for legislating 
with regard to the existing system of 
wayleaves. I see no difference whatever 
in principle between the compulsory 
powers which this House constantly 
allows to Railway Companies, and other 
undertakings which require to be incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament, and the 
case of the private owners or private 
undertakers who are carrying out an in- 
dustry so important to the community as 
the mining industry. When it is shown 
that the owner solely by the unreason- 
able and arbitrary use of his monopoly 
prevents the mining lessee from getting 
that access which he needs, and without 


which he cannot get his goods to the 


market, I think the Legislature may very 
well step in and give some independent 
Public Authority power to obtain for him 
that which the landlord will not grant 
spontaneously ; and the tribunal to which 
I have referred, the composition of which 
the Commissioners hint at, might very 
well be entrusted with cases such as 
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(this. I do not propose to say more, 
|I think I have indicated, so far as 
‘the Government are concerned, that 
_ they will at the earliest opportunity that 
‘the exigencies of Public Business allows 
be prepared to give full and even liberal 
effect to the unanimous recommendations 
of this most important Commission. We 
ask the House in a matter of this kind to 
give weight to the ripe and deliberate 
judgment of the Commission to whom it 
has been depnted, and when that body 
has pronounced its decision not to go be- 
hind that decision. We ask the House 
not, by its vote to-night, to embark on a 
very large and speculative scheme the 
limits of which it is impossible to fore- 
see, and for which no sufficient case has 
been made out by the speech of my hon. 
Friend who brought forward this Motion. 
The Government, therefore, ask the 
House to negative the Motion iu the 
form in which it appears on the Paper. 
I trust that after what I have said my 
hon. Frieud may see that we have no 
want of sympathy with the real griev- 
ances which he has brought forward. 
*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
said, it would be useless for the House to 
devolve inquiries to Commissions if ufter 
a full and impartial investigation hon. 
Members were to ask the House to go 
behind the Report. Recognising the 
responsibility of the House in that re- 
spect, he must say, though he admired 
the speech to which they had listened, he 
regretted that after the careful and fair 
inquiry of the Commission the hon. 
Member should have brought this Motion 
| before the House. If that course was to 
be taken it would be worse than useless 
to appoint Commissions of this kind. In 
the appointment of the Commission the 
utmost care was taken to secure the most 
thorough impartiality, and to insure that 
every view would be patiently con- 
sidered, and that every effort would be 
made to arrive at a sound conclusion. 
Now the House was asked, as the result 
of a few hours’ Debate, to reverse the 
finding of the Commission, and if that 
course were taken it would, in his opinion, 
be worse than useless to spend public 
time and public revenue in conducting 
such inquiries in future. He did not 
want unnecessarily to prolong this dis~ 
_ cussion and would only say he believed that 
| the argument of the hon. Member oppo- 
_ site (Mr. Woods) that royalties hampered 
| trade and gave foreigners an undue ad- 


| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
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vantage in competing with us was un- | burdens in order to ease the conditions of 
sound and absolutely groundless. It was | competition in carrying on their business 
untrue to say that royalties could have | to wealthy men in times of difficulty ? 
any operation whatever in the direction | And these were men who had made bar- 


and Wayleaves. 


of raising prices ; prices of all commodi- 
ties were determined by consideratiors 
totally apart from any royalty that might 
be paid. Had the hon. Member satisfied 
the House that foreigners paid no royal- 
ties? In point of fact, royalties in some 
shape were a necessary consequence of the 
fact that the cost of production was less 
than the price obtainable in the market 
for the article produced. They must go 
into the pocket of somebody, and into 
whose pocket they went did not matter 
to the miner, whose wages were deter- 
mined on other and independent consi- 
derations. There might have occurred 
cases, such as had been mentioned by 
the hon. Member for Ince, of lessees 
who had entered into foolish bar- 
gains, and had undertaken to pay 
higher royalties than they could pay, if 
-they were also to pay fair wages ; and in 
such cases the mines usually stopped. 





| gains with all the foresight and judgment 
‘they could exercise. 


The House, it 
seemed to him, would shrink from reliev- 
ing these men from the consequences of 
their bad bargains. That was a proposal 
to which he thought the House would 
not assent. Both in America and Eng- 
land the royalty system had been identi- 
fied with the highest development of 
mining industry for the benefit of both 
capitalists and working men; and the 
facts seemed to furnish quite sufficient 
reason why we should not change our 
system for that of the Continent, where 
miners were less well off than they were 
here. It was with regret he! heard the 
remark of the Home Secretary that when 
things went wrong in the mining industry 
the owner’s interest went scot-free, and 
the lessees and miners had to bear the 
burden of the loss—that they had to 
bear all consequences. This, he believed, 





But there were plenty of cases in which | was not a correct representation of what 
owners worked their own mines, and | occurred. It was true the owner re- 
therefore paid no royalties at all, and in| ceived a dead rent and a royalty 
such cases the men employed did not re- | which was, fixed, instead of being 
ceive more than the average rate of wages. | paid on a sliding scale; but this was 
The Report of the Commission curiously because lessees preferred fixed charges to 
gave illustrations in other countries, as | sliding scales. A lessee gained in fat 
in France, of high royalties concurring | years compensation for what he had to 
with high wages, and nominal royalties | !ose in lean years, and calculated that his 
with wages below the average. The | average payments would not amount to 
advance of wages where royalties were | more than he would have to pay under a 
paid proved that royalties did not keep | sliding scale. There was the additional 
wages low. The grounds on which the advantage that the annoyance and incon- 
appeal was made to the House failed, and | venience were avoided of having to sub- 
hon. Members would appealin vain. As mit accounts of sales and prices in order 
to the proposed remedy, that the rights to arrive at what would have to be 
of mine-owners should be purchased by paid on a sliding scale. The obliga- 
the State, he could add but little to what |tion to pay a dead rent had the 


had been said by the Home Secretary ; | effect of 
but it appeared to him that the sum of 
£150,000,000 was too low, and less than 
those rights would fetch in the market. 
The question was involved of what was 
to be done with the lessees ; were they 
to be left in possession, some of them 
with leases for 40 or 50 years ? 
the interest of the owners only to be 
touched, and not that of the lessees ? It 
had been suggested that the State would 





of system as proposed. 





Was 
|the minerals to be worked reasonably. 


preventing a man from 
becoming a monopolist and holding a 
mine for the mere purpose of keeping 
someone else out—a result which it could 
not be desired to bring about by a change 
It was better 
there should be some minimum dead rent 
fixed—some moderate amount, supposing 


That was the great reason in favour of 
maintaining dead rents. It was a system 





deal more “humanely” than private | of arrangement by mutual consent,and was 
owners in the remission of royalties in | satisfactory in allcases where fixed on the 
hard times ; but at whose cost was this | basis of reasonable working. Where the 
humanity to be exercised? Were the system had not worked satisfactorily it 
taxpayers to be asked to submit to extra | was not the fault of the system itself, but 
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the fact of particular lessees retis | the man who wanted to employ his 
arranged unsatisfactory terms. On all! capital in mining had to go hat in hand 
the grounds that had been urged he hoped | to the landowner, who of course insisted 
the House would not entertain an jim- | upon having all his conditions performed 
possible scheme for the nationalisation of | and fulfilled. When the unfortunate 
our minerals, miner had got a lease he was met by 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN | those in authority with the remark, “ You 
(Merthyr Tydvil) said, he had on the| had no right to take that lease. If you 


Paper an Amendment in favour of do not like its conditions you ought not 
“The creation of a Mining Department to be | to have taken it.” The miner, however, 
presided over by a Minister of the Crown,” who wanted to employ his capital 


and that such a Department was needed | and also to give employment to his 
for the purpose of collecting and publish- | fellow man had to submit to tlie 
ing accurate information with regard to | state of things as they existed. In other 
mines and minerals. From this point of | countries where there were Ministers of 
view it did not appear that the Reportof! Mines a dispute about royalties was 
the Commission had received any con- | settled by the Minister of Mines. He 
sideration from Her Majesty’s Govern- | read that afternoon in The St. Jamies’ 
ment. It was admitted on all sides that Gazette that another great strike was 
mining interests were vital to the threatened, and that at an enormous 
country ; and those engaged in the} meeting of miners at Nottingham a 
mining interests scarcely knew what violent attack had been made on Lord 
official Departments they had to deal! Shand, who had kindly undertaken to 
with. On the one hand they had todeal | perform some very onerous duties, 
with landowners; and on the other | During the last strike or lock-out it was 
they were concerned with various | found necessary to get the present 
departments both at the Home| Premier to endeavour to throw oil upon 
Office and the Board of Trade. | the troubled waters. They were now 
The time had arrived when not only the again apparently in a very ‘serious con- 
question of royalties but that of an eight | dition with regard to the miners. If all 
hours day in mines and other questions , questions in dispute could be considered 
relating to the mining industry should be | by some proper tribunal, responsible to 
under the control of one Department. | the House of Commons, something like 
This was not the first time he had made | relief from the disorder which now con- 
this suggestion to the House. It received | tinually prevailed might be secured. He 
favourable consideration three or four | believed that the effect which the present 
years ago, since when both the Miners’ | system of royalties had upon industry 
Federation and the London Chamber of | was not known to the House as it should 
Commons had passed unanimous resolu- | pe, Only that morning a letter reached 
tions in favour of it. The mineowner | him from the manager of a well-known 
was at the merey of the landowner, and | slate quarry. In this letter the following 
yet could not pay good wages to the | passage occurred :— 

working miner, because he was handi- | 
capped through having to give a portion | »aterial in slate quarries does not average 
of his product to the owner of the land. | more than 10s. per ton, and as the average 
It was clear, therefore, that royalties | royalty per ton comes to about 2s. 6d., it follows 
must affect wages. He was himself in | nat a royalty, 18 sheet 25 per cent, of the 
favour of royalties, although he objected | ““'"° ° an at east ott 
to the principle on which they were| He himself knew a very. promising 
charged. They should be paid on the | sulphur mine in North Wales where 25 
profits of an undertaking, and not on the | or 30 men were at work, Sulphur 
product. In some of the Colonies com- ; could be brought from Italy and landed 
pulsory powers were given to miners to | in this country at a cost of about 9s. 6d. 
carry on their industry. In England the | a ton, and yet the owner of the sulphur 


miner could not compulsorily obtain a | mine in North Wales charged a royalty 





“T maintain that the value of the raw 


mining lease so as to give employment to ; of 2s. 6d. a ton. If he would only knock 
labour, although compulsory powers were | off Is. a ton, the mine could employ 100 
given to Local Bodies, and compulsory | or 200 men. The owner of the mine 
powers of purchase were also in existence | was a uoble Lord who, he supposed, had 
in Ireland. As things were at present, | never been in the district, and his agents 


Mr. Matthews 
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nojdoubt considered it to be their duty ; the power of transferring it to anybody 
to obtain the highest possible terms. He | else, and the transfer of such leases had 
would suggest that if the Government | always taken place without the smallest 


did not like to go to the expense of 
having a separate portfolio for the 
Ministry of Mines, they should make 
the Minister for Agriculture the Minister 
for Mines as well. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) said, the 
hon. Member for Ince (Mr, Woods) bad 
made two or three statements with regard 
to mining royalties which were not quite 
accurate. In the first place, the hon. 
Member said that the miving royalties in 
this country amounted to 8d. per ton. It 
was a well-known fact that the average 
mining royalty in South Wales did not 
amount to more than 5$d. per ton, As 


to fortunes having been made out of | 


mining royalties, such a thing had never 
occurred, With regard to wayleaves, he 


admitted that some alteration, such as the | 


constitution of a new Department like 





| 


the French Tribunal de Commerce, would | 
be an excellent thing. The hou. Member | 


for Ince (Mr. Woods) did not seem to 
have known much about the state of 


things in foreign countries, inasmuch as | 
the country had suffered so shockingly in 


he had compared mining royalties in this 
country with those in France, Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium. France had no 
mining royalties at all. The State con- 


ceded the land to the miners, and the | 
concessionaires then had to pay an octroi | 
and other dues, amounting to a total taxa- | 


tion of something like two franes a ton. 
According to the Roya! Commissiouers’ 
Report, the total amount of coal got in 


the United Kingdom was upwards of | 


88,000,000 tons, whilst in Franee it was 


only 6,000,000, in Belgium 2,000,000, | 


and in Germany 23,000,000, 
the whole of the coal 


Therefore, 
produced in 


France, Belgium, and Germany only | 


amounted to about 32,000,000 tons, or less 
than the production of Great Britain. It 


objection, providing that the transferees 
were respectable and substantial people. 
Nobody, of course, would dream of trans- 
ferring a lease to a man of straw. He 
did not believe that in the whole of 
South Wales could be found a single 
instance in which permission had been 
refused to the transfer of a lease. He 
himself was constantly in South Wales, 
and he thought he had a thorough know- 
ledge of the country, so that his state- 
ment was not made without experience. 
He had listened with a great deal of 
pleasure to the speech made by the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Asquith). He hoped 
and trusted that the Mover and Seconder 
of the Resolution would take the right 
bon. Gentleman’s very pregnant remarks 
to heart, and would abandon the scheme 
referred to in their Resolution, but, at the 
same time, that the outcome of the dis- 
cussion would be the constitution of 
Tribunals of Commerce before which all 
mutters in dispute might be taken, and 
which might prevent the recurrence of 
the terrible effects of strikes from which 


recent times. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he should not have troubled 
the House had it not been for the fact 
that, satisfactory as were some of the 
recommendations contained in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, he shared 
a strong conviction with not a few of his 
constituents that, as far as Cornwall was 
concerned, these recommendations were 
lamentably deficient. He did not wish 
to raise the question in the interests of 
one class. He considered that in a 
matter of this kind the House was bound 
to regard from an equitable point of 


| view the interests of all concerned—land- 


stood to reason that if the non-royalties | 


system were more favourable to France, 


Germany, and Belgium than the royalties | 
system was to this country, the output of | in Great Britain were absolutely essen- 
coal would be much greater, especially | tial to the prosperity of the whole of the 


when it was borne in mind that the hours | country. 


owners, lessees, and working miners alike 
—and also to bear in mind that the inte- 
rests of the community at large were at 
stake. All the minerals that were mined 


The question the House had 


of labour were much greater on the | to consider was how it could best alter 


Continent than iu Great Britain, whilst 
the wages were considerably lower. 
With reference to the question of leasing, 


hemight say that he had never yet granted | course of the Debate. 


! 


the present system, which had certainly 
not worked uniformly well. Three pro- 
posals had been put forward in the 
The first was 


a lease which did not contain a clause| that of the hon. Member for Ince 


providing that the lessee should have | (Mr. Woods), who thought that mining 
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rents and royalties should be acquired by 
the State. The second was that of the 
hon. Member for the Tunbridge Division 
of Kent (Mr. Griffith-Boscawen), which 
simply desired the House to take its 
stand upon the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. The third was 
that of the hon. Member for Merthyr 
(Mr, Pritchard Morgan), who was 
anxious to see established a Mining 
Department presided over by a Minister 
of the Crown. As re ed the first 
proposal, he (Mr. Conybeare) could not 
as a practical man shut his eyes to the 
convincing character of the logical argu- 
ments advanced against it by the Home 
Secretary. Theoretically, he (Mr. Cony- 
beare) held that the minerals should 
belong to the State, but it was necessary 
to consider the practical limitations by 
which the House was bound in a matter 
of this kind, and he felt compelled to dis- 
card the proposal as being outside the range 
of practical politics. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Tunbridge was 
satisfactory as far as it went. It pre- 
sented the usual mental attitude of the 
Tory—namely, that of taking one’s 
stand upon that which existed, and ac- 


cepting that which was presented to one 
without troubling to consider what was 


really the best course. He (Mr. Cony- 
beare) was not content to take his stand 
on the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission as far as his own county of 
Cornwall was concerned. As to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr, he (Mr. Conybeare) thought that 
an important industry like that of mining 
ought to be adequately represented in 
the Government of the country, and, al- 
though he did not complain of any mal- 
administration on the part of the Home 
Office, he was convinced that it was 
impossible for a Department which 
had a thousand other matters to 
look after to give satisfactory time, 
attention, and consideration to so 
gigantic a business as the mining 
industry of this country. He was 


therefore at one with the hon. 


Member for Merthyr in his proposal, | 


and he thought he could show that it 
was very important to establish a 
tribunal, in addition to a Minister 
for Mines, with such powers as 
were outlined by the Home Secretary 
in the speech he had just delivered. 
He was the more pleased with the refe- 


rence which the Home Secretary had | 


Mr. Conybeare 
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made in this respect, because it showed 
how they had progressed in the years 
that had gone by since he first entered 
the House. In his first Session the matter 
of mining royalties was argued, and at 
that time he believed he was practically 
alone in advocating the establishment of 
tribunals for the settlement of mining 
disputes, and the first Member who intro- 
duced a Bill to give effect to that proposal. 
He was glad to think that, whatever the 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners might have been, they had 
now heard from the Home Secretary that 
he was entirely in favour of such a pro- 
posal, and he therefore hoped that the 
time was not far distant when the Go- 
vernment would be able to devote a little 
consideration to this matter. Though 
the Commissioners were unanimous, he 
happened to know that cifferences of 
opinion existed, for one of them had said 
to him—“If I had had my way, the 
recommendations would have been some- 
what different.” He believed that those 
who had the interests of Cornwall at 
heart would be agreed that the recommen- 
dations ought to have been different, 
so far as that county was concerned. 
The seventh recommendation stated that 
the Commissioners recommended for the 
favourable consideration of Parliament 
any measure which might be introduced, 
with the concurrence of all parties con- 
cerned, for dealing with mineral leases in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, 

“ Such as the Bill introduced into the House 
of Commons by Mr. St. John Aubyn and Lord 
St. Levan in 1886.” 

In regard to that recommendation, he 
must complain that it was singularly in- 
adequate, as contrasted with the proposal 
which the Home Secretary was in favour 
of—a special Court for mining questions. 
That Bill was defeated on the Second 
Reading, on the very ground that it was 
| so ridiculously inadequate that it would 
not at all satisfy the wishes and claims of 
the people of Cornwall. He had the 
satisfaction of bringing about the defeat 
‘of Mr. St. John Aubyn on that ground, 
‘and it was an unworthy suggestion to 
make that they should go back to that 
defeated Bill. The evidence even of such 
staunch apologists of the landlord interest 
as Mr. Marriott, which was quoted in the 
final Report of the Commissioners, showed 
that this proposal was absolutely unsatis- 
factory. If the Home Secretary, when 
he came to consider this matter, would 
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study particularly the evidence connected | 
with the county of Cornwall, he would 
find that witness after witness—well- 
known names in connection with the 
county—was in favour of the establish- 
ment of a Court of Arbitration. Those 
who drafted the Bill in 1886, who were | 
his political opponents, would have | 
nothing to do with a Court of Arbitra- | 
tion, but to-day practically every mining | 
authority was in favour of it, and he | 
asserted that it would be an insult to the | 
county if that recommendation which had 

now been made should be taken as repre- 

senting what the people of Cornwall 

desired and intended to have. He had 
introduced into the House during several 
Sessions a Bill embodying what he had 
reason to believe were the views of a 
great proportion, at any rate, of his own 
constituents in reference to this Court of 
Arbitration, and in the evidence which 
he gave before the Royal Commission the | 
details were given as to the appointment 

of a Court representing all the three in- | 
terests concerned—the mine-owners, the 
lessees, or “adventurers” as they were 
ealled in Cornwall, and the working 
miners. He made this suggestion to the 
Government : Cornwall had always been | 
separately treated in these mining matters. | 
Two hundred years ago they had a) 
regular Parliament of their own, in which | 
all matters connected with tenures were 
dealt with by representatives of different 
portions of the county, and he asked that 
they should be allowed to revert to the old 
practice. TheStannaries Court was now 
merely a sort of County Court, the prin- 
cipal officer holding an office which was 
almost a sinecure, and he thought it 
would be possible to establish a Court 
which would be representative of all the 
three classes interested, which would 
deal out equal justice, and which would 
probably be so successful that most of 
the other mining districts would be only 
too anxious to follow their example. 
With regard to the question of royalties, 
he considered that the nation ought to 
have an interest in them, and he did not 
see why there should be any difficulty 
in insisting that a portion of the royal- 
ties that now went into the pockets of 
private individuals should be the pro- 
perty of the nation. He thought it 
would be only fair that there should be 
a division of rates upon mines between 
the royalty-owner and the mine-owner, 


| 
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'as regarded the miners 
Belgium and Germany, but as regarded 





for the former at present bore none of 
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these exceedingly heavy charges. The 
late Home Secretary had talked about 
the lessees as being themselves to blame 
if they entered into foolish bargains ; 
but those foolish bargains were in most 
cases thrust upon them. Mine-owners 
had formerly, and still had, the power 
to insist upon their own terms ; they had 
practically absolute ownership, and so 
long as that absolute ownership was un- 
controlled by such a Court as he had sug- 
gested, it would be in the power of indivi- 
dual mine-owners—f it was not true gene- 
rally of their class—to impose whatever 
conditions they pleased upon the unfor- 
tunate lessees or “adventurers.” The 
right bon. Gentleman also contrasted the 
condition of the working miners of this 
country with that of the working miners 


| abroad, and stated that the latter were 
worse off than our own countrymen, the 


wages here being higher than on the 
Continent, where the mines were more or 
less under the control of the State. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman was right 
of France, 


the United States of America, Mexico, 


/South America, and South Africa, he 


would find that men who were doing the 
same work there as the men in his own 
constituency in Cornwall were receiving 
as much as £12, £15, and even £20 a 
month, whereas the Cornwall miners 
were scarcely getting £4a month. The 
evidence showed that there was a general 
consensus of opinion in Cornwall against 
royalties .being fixed for a long term of 
years, and that was another matter which 
he recommended to the attention of the 
Government. He heartily thanked the 
Home Secretary for having given utter- 
ance to what he would describe as so 
advanced a programme in reference to 
this matter, as compared with what they 
were struggling for some years ago in 
regard to the establishment of a tribunal 
to deal with all these questions. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
stone), who was received with cries of 
“Divide!” said, he was quite aware 
that the House was anxious for a Divi- 
sion; but this was a very important 
question, and ought not to be disposed of 
in the summary manner that some hon. 
Members seemed to desire. He would 
have liked to have had an opportunity of 
speaking at some length, because it was 
a subject of the utmost importance to the 
working classes throughout the country ; 
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but he would not detain the House long. 
He was very glad that an opportunity 
had been found of introducing this sub- 
ject and raising even a brief discussion upon 
it, because he had noticed that for years 
past, so far as the working-class electors 
in the towns were concerned, there was 
a strong and growing opinion upon 
the question, and they were’ exceed- 
ingly anxious that an effort should be 
made to find some solution for the 
problem. He had listened to the 
speech of the hon. Member for the 
Tunbridge Division of Kent, in which 
he stated that he could not see the 
slightest difference between property in 
minerals and property of any other kind. 
If the hon. Member failed to discover 
the difference, and would consult | 
the intelligent artizans of the towns, | 
in their clubs and political orgenisa- 
tions, they would soon tell him 
the difference, which was that one 
was the gift of nature and the other 
was the product of human industry. The 
Home Secretary had told them that he | 
was very sorry the nation had ever | 
parted with its interest in the mineral | 
wealth of the Kingdom. But he remem- 


Business of 








bered that, not more than three years | 


since, the House was afforded an | 
opportunity of introducing the very 
principle, the recognition of which his 
hon. Friend now contended for, into | 
a Constitution which was then being dis- | 
cussed in this House—namely, the | 
Constitution of Western Australia. At. 
that time he (Mr. Cremer) moved an | 
Amendment that the Government of | 
that country should give effect to the | 
very principle now contended for, and | 
retain as public property the mineral 
wealth of the colony, but the Home | 
Secretary was not one of those who 
went into the Lobby and supported that | 
Amendment. The Home Secretary and 
other speakers had told them that the 
nation could only acquire the mineral 
wealth of the Kingdom by an expenditure 
of £150,000,000 or by confiscation. 
But there was an alternative proposal 
which he had frequently heard dis- 
cussed by working men—namely, that 
this House should notify the owners of land 
and mines that the time had arrived when 
the State was determined to resume its 
proprietary rights in the soil and minerals, 
giving the possessors of land and royalties 
simply a lifelinterest therein. He believed 
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that was a solution which was favoured by 
Mr. Cremer 
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the most intelligent artizans in the coun- 
try, and be felt satisfied that such a 
Resolution would be introduced into and 
passed by this House at no distant date, 
This was a scheme which found favour 
out of doors when the question of old age 
pensions was under consideration. It was 
no doubt difficult to decide where the 
money should come from to provide 
those old age pensions ; but it was thought 
that when the State had resumed its pro- 
prietary rights in the mineral wealth of 
the Kingdom, and the £5,000,000 which 
were now pocketed by landlords as mining 
royalties had been placed at the disposal 
of the nation, that the amount would 
be almost sufficient to pay old age pen- 


| sions. He knew that the word “ confisca- 


tion” was an ugly one, but he did not 
think the working classes were likely to 
be frightened by it, because they knew 
that a system of legal robbery had been 
in existence for generations past in the 
abominable system of leaseholds which 
enabled landlords to compel people to pay 
heavy ground rents for the privilege of 
building houses upon land which had 
previously been worth next to nothing, 


/and then at the end of the lease appro- 


priating the bricks «and mortar and 
labour and capital and skill of the indus- 
trial classes. As the clock pointed to 
the hour of 8, he would not further pro- 
long the discussion. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 150 ; Noes 
43,—(Division List, No. 18.) 

Main Question, “ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” again proposed. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. J. MORLEY : By the indulgence 
of the House I should like to correct a 
statement which I made earlier this aftet- 
noon. I intimated that the Motion 
which my right hon, Friend the Leader 
of the House would make on Monday in 
reference to the Business of the House 
would be limited to Whitsuntide. The 
Motion which my right hon. Friend will 
make will be to give priority to Govern- 
ment Business on Tuesdays and Morning 
Sittings on Fridays, not merely upto Whit- 
suntide but up to the end of the Session, 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Eight o'clock till Monday next. 


Member. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the _ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 9th April 1894. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Tweedmouth, after the death 
of his father. 


THE BEAUMARIS SCHEME. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, in accordance with private notice 
which he had given, he desired to ask the 
Lord’ President’ whether the Beaumaris 
Scheme had been printed, and if not 
when it would be laid before the House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY anv LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Eart of Rose- 
BERY) : I understand it will be printed 
and circulated to the Members of the 
House this afternoon. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 9.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
F CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 
Message from the Commons that they 
‘concur in the Resolution of this House 
communicated to them on the 19th of 
. March last on the subject of Statute Law 
_ Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills as 
desired by this House. 


PISTOLS BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to regulate the sale and use of pistols 
—Was presented by the ‘Lord Stanley of 
Alderley ; read 1* ; and to be printed. (No. 11.) 


a 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L.] ° : 


A Bill to amend the Charitable Trusts Acts 
—Was presented by the Lord Halsbury ; read 
1*; and to be printed. (No. 12.) 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bil] to amend the law relating to the limi- 
tation of actions—Was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor ; read 1*; to be printed ; and to be 
read 2* on Monday next. (No! 13.) 
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LAW OF INHERITANCE AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the law of inheritance to real 
property—Was presented by the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; read ]*; to be printed ; and to be read 
2* on Monday next. (No. 14.) 


House adjourned at half past Four 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
.. quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 9th April 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 


FOOTPATHS IN THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a Petition signed by 15 heads of families 
at. Calbost, Park, Lochs, - Lewis, in 
which it is stated that the Planasker (or 
Marvig) School, which was built for this 
district, is about two miles from the town- 
ship they represent,-in which there are 
fully 40 children. of school age ;.-that, 
since the erection of said school house, 
children have had to walk that distance 
through rough ground in all weathers ; 
that’ last year an attempt was made by 
the County Council to construct a foot- 
path -from the township to the school, 
but from -want of funds it was not com- 
pleted ; and that during the past incle- 
ment winter the parents unanimously 
agreed to keep their children from,school, 
and no child: has attended school from 
the township since the beginning of 
February ; and whether, if these state- 
ments are confirmed upon inquiry, steps 
will be taken to remedy the existing 
state of matters? The hon. Member 
complained that after the words “ rough 
ground ” the words “and swampy bogs, ” 
inserted in the question as handed in 
at the Table, had been omitted. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : My attention has not been 
called to the Petition referred to, but I 
have nothing to add to the answer which 
I gave to the hon. Member on the 22nd 
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of March, in reply to a similar question. 
While it is the practice of the Scotch 
Education Department to call the atten- 
tion of School Boards to the necessity of 
securing regular attendance, yet it rests 
with the School Boards, and not with 
the Department, to enforce the compul- 
sory clauses. 


ALLEGED ASSAULT BY A LEWIS 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made into a case of alleged 
assault, on 13th January last, by the 
schoolmaster of Knockindue School. 
Keose, Lochs, Island of Lewis, upon a 
boy, aged 13 years, a pupil of that school, 
reported to the Procurator Fiscal for 
the Island of Lewis; whether he is 
aware that the Procurator Fiscal, in 
making inquiry into the case, sought no 
information from the parents, or from 
the doctor who attended the boy and 
dressed his wounds ; that he referred the 
parents to the School Board of which he, 
the Procurator Fiscal, is clerk ; and that 
he never brought the case before the 
School Board ; whether he will state 
what other offices the Fiscal holds; the 
amount of his commissions, fees, or 
allowances from private parties for pro- 
secutions for the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1893 ; and on what transactions 
these commissions, fees, or allowances 
were paid; and whether he is aware 
that many children in the district are 
not attending school, whilst the School 
Board take no notice of the fact ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am in- 
formed by the Procurator Fiseal that he 
carefully investigated the allegations of 
undue severity towards pupils made 
against the head master of Knockindue 
Public School, and deemed it advisable 
to institute proceedings. After an ex- 
haustive trial before the Sheriff of 
Ross and Cromarty, in the course of 
which he heard evidence from school 
children, parents, the compulsory attend- 
ance officer, the parish doctor and Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, the head- 
master was acquitted. I think it right 
to add that the Inspector of Schools 
gave testimony in his evidence to the 
efficiency and success of the head master; 
and I understand that the attendance at 
Knockindue School is about the best in the 
parish. The Fiscal holds under autho- 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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rity from the Sheriff the offices of clerk 
to the School Board of Lews, and the 
office of Secretary to the Piers and 
Harbours Commissioners. During the 
year ended the 3lst of March, 1893, he 
did not conduct any prosecution on 
behalf of private parties, and he received 
no commissions, fees or allowances in 
respect of any such prosecutions. The 


School Board and managers intimated 
before the trial their willingness to hear 
the complainants at the first meeting of 
the new School Board which was recently 
That meeting takes place to 


elected. 
day. 

Mr. WEIR gave notice that he would 
call attention to the matter on the 
Estimates. 


REPORTED WRECK OFF WARREN 
HASTINGS ISLAND. 

Mr. D.CRAW FORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether his attention has been 
called to a Report made at Vancouver 
by Captain Tullock, of the British 
General, to the effect that he had been 
boarded off Warren Hastings Island in 
December last by natives, who reported 
the loss of a large vessel there several 
months previously, and gave up a quad- 
rant belonging to the vessel; that there 
was reason to believe that the vessel 
was either the Morayshire or the Blair 
Athol, both of which, bound from Java 
to Vancouver, have been missing since 
last summer ; and that, in his opinion, a 
search should be made on the island; 
and whether, in the interest of the Mer- 
chant Navy and the relatives of the 
officers and crews of the missing vessels, 
it will be possible for one of the Queen’s 
ships to visit the island and make in- 
quiries ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tar ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuutrLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The first in- 
formation we have received is from my 
hon. Friend. The newspaper reports are 
somewhat conflicting, and we cannot say 
what action may be desirable till we 
have received further information from 
the owners of the British General, to 
whom a telegram has been sent to-day 
by the Admiralty. 


FRAUDS IN THE MEAT TRADE. 
Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 


| Moire) 2 I beg to ask the President of 
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the Board of Agriculture whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will favourably 
consider the recommendations of the 
Committee of the House of Lords on the 
marking of foreign meat—namely, that 
every dealer in this class of meat should 
be required to register himself as such, 
and to affix a notice over his shop inti- 
mating that he is a registered dealer in 
that commodity, also that inspection 
should be made of retail butchers’ shops 
by duly qualified Inspectors to secure 
compliance with these conditions ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I understand 
that the recommendations to which my 
hon. Friend refers are embodied in the 
Bill standing in the name of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the South Molton 
Division. We shall give very careful 
consideration to the arguments advanced 
in support of that Bill should an oppor- 
tunity for its discussion arise ; but Her 
Majesty’s Government are not satisfied 
either that further legislation is neces- 
sary, or that the adoption of the pro- 
posals of the Committee would be of any 
real benefit to home producers, and they 


Killarney 


are, therefore, not disposed themselves to 
initiate legislation on the subject. 


METROPOLITAN COUNTERMEN AND 
TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
has had an opportunity of considering a 
Petition of the Metropolitan Districts 
Countermen and Telegraph Clerks, dated 
the 28th of February, 1893, and having 
reference to the conditions of their annual 
leave, and whether a reply to such Peti- 
tion may shortly be expected ; and whe- 
ther he has had an opportunity of con- 
sidering a Petition of the Metropolitan 
Districts Countermen and Telegraph 
Clerks, which was presented on the 16th 
of May, 1883, having reference to their 
duties and pay, and whether a reply to 
such Petition may shortly be expected ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morzey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
Petition of the 28th of February from 
the countermen and telegraphists in the 
Metropolitan District was duly considered, 
but before an answer could be sent the 
Petition of the 16th of May, 1893, which 
raised the whole question of the condi- 
tions of employment of these officers, 
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was received, and it was thought best to 
deal with the two Petitions together. 
The subjects dealt with by these Peti- 
tions are still under consideration, but I 
hope shortly to be able to reply to the 
Memorialists. 


Union. 


DINGWALL GAME PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if his attention has been called 
to the conviction of Wm. Mackenzie, 
Ardneaskan, by Sheritf Hill, at Ding- 
wall, on the 13th of February, 1894, on 
a charge of trespassing in pursuit of 
game on the estate of Baron Middleton, 
of Applecross, on the 9th of January 
last, on the sole evidence of a game 
watcher, who admitted that he was not 
at any time within 40 yerds of ths 
accused ; whether he is aware that other 
witnesses in their evidence showed that 
it was a physical impossibility for Mac- 
kenzie to be at the place at the time 
mentioned ; and whether steps will be 
taken to amend the Law of Evidence, in 
order tomake it obligatory that the evi- 
dence of at least two witnesses shall be 
taken to justify conviction ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
answered this question so far on Tuesday 
last. On further inquiry I find that the 
watcher had previously known the 
accused, that on the day in question he 
had had him in view for three hours, 
and had, therefore, full opportunity 
of identifying him. It is the fact that 
the watcher was never nearer to him than 
40 yards ; but at this distance they had 
some conversation, and the accused, after 
shooting the watcher’s dog dead, 
threatened to shoot the watcher himself. 
The evidence of the only witness, who 
stated that it was impossible for .the 
accused to be at the place at the time 
mentioned, failed upon cross-examina- 
tion ; and that even taking the watcher’s 
own statement, it was quite possible for 
him to have done all that was alleged. 
There have been cases which have shown 
the desirability of an amendment of the 
Day Trespass Act, but I doubt whether 
this is one of them. 


KILLARNEY UNION. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
auditor of the Local Government Board 
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has recently made any Report as to the 
financial condition of the Killarney 
Union, and if he can give the substance 
thereof ; whether it is true that £5,031 
of the poor rate remained uncollected at 
the close of the year, and that £2,122 of 
the seed rate was still outstanding ; and 
if he can state what the Local Govern- 
ment Board propose to do in the matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I am informed that 
the Auditor’s Report in the case of the 
Killarney Union was entered on the 
Union Ledger and submitted to the 
Board of Guardians in ordinary course. 
The Report was published in the local 
newspapers, from which the hon. Gentle- 
man can obtain the information he desires 
in answer to the first paragraph. As 
. regards the second paragraph, I under- 
stand that on the 24th of March the out- 
standing balances in respect of poor rate 
and seed rate had been reduced to £3,966 
and £2,037 respectively. The Local 
Government Board have addressed a 
communication to the Guardians warning 
the collectors that unless their collections 
were brought to a satisfactory close 


within a specified period they would find 
it necessary to remove them from office. 


THE SLANEY FISHERIES. 

Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
has been brought to his notice that, under 
the bye-laws of the Conservancy Board 
which regulate the close time for fishing 
in the Slaney, the net fishermen are 
placed at a disadvantage in taking salmon, 
as ‘compared with the anglers in that 
river and the net fishermen in neighbour- 
ing rivers ; whether he is aware that the 
fishermen bave only three representatives 
on the Conservancy Board, whereas the 
anglers are represented by. three elected 
members and also 10 ex officio members, 
together with 10 other ex officio. members 
who may be called in at any moment; and 
whether he will inquire into the matter, 
with a view to remedying the alleged 
grievance of the Slaney fishermen ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspectors 
of Fisheries inform me that the Close 
Season Order referred to was passed with 
the object of preserving the stock of fish 
in the River Slaney, which was proved 
_ to be diminishing from excessive netting. 


Mr. T. W. Russell © © } 
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The Order was not passed in the interest 
of any one class of fishermen, and the 
Inspectors believe that the restrictions 
placed on netting will ultimately benefit 
both net fishermen and anglers. The 
facts appear to be as stated in the second 
paragraph ; but I woyld point out that 
the constitution of the Board of Con- 
servators is regulated by Statute, and 
that there is no power to interfere in the 
matter in this respect. 


THE CASE OF EDWARD TAFFE. 
Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

War if his attention has been directed to 
the case of Edward Taffe, now residing 
in great poverty in Boyle, County Ros- 
common, who was discharged. from the 
Army in 1872 without a petsion after 
three and a-half years’ service in the 
East India Company, and 12 years and 
two months in the Imperial Service ; is 
he aware that Edward Taffe was during 
almost the eatire period on active ser- 
vice; that he joined the East India 
Company’s Service (the Madras Fusi- 
liers) in June, 1856 ; that he was trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Service in January, 
1860; that he was in active service all 
through the Indian Mutiny in No. 9 
Battery 4th Brigade Artillery, as 
volunteer; that he afterwards went 
to New Zealand, and served in the Maori 
War; that he was sent to England in 
1868, and was transferred to No: 9 
Battery 2nd Brigade for foreign service ; 
and that he was sent again to India 
(Singapore), where he remained until 
discharged ; and will he give the matter 
his most favourable consideration, with 
the object of providing, if possible, that 
this man, after arduous and distinguished 
service in the Imperial forces, may have 
some provision beside the poor-house 
for his old age ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): E. Taffe’s conduct in 
the Service was recorded as “ very bad,” 
and he was discharged in 1872 under 
sentence of Court Martial. It is nota 
case in which any pension can be 
granted. 


SKIBBEREEN CUSTOM HOUSE. 
Mr. E. BARRY (Cork Co., 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
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a resolution recently passed by the 
Skibbereen Town Commissioners pro- 
testing against the removal of the Cus- 
tom House from Skibbereen to Balti- 
more, ® village nine miles distant from 
the former town, and whether he is 
aware that considerable inconvenience is 
likely to be caused to an extensive dis- 
trict of which Skibbereen is the centre 
should this contemplated removal of the 
Custom House be carried into effect ; 
and what action he proposes to take in 
the matter ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
A copy of the resolution referred 
to was on Saturday last received 
by the Commissioners ot Customs 
and will receive attention; but the 
changes of station of the Customs 
officers belonging to the Port of Skib- 
bereen, from Bantry and Skibbereen to 
Baltimore, were considered to be advan- 
tageous both in the interests of the 
Service and of the public, and were re- 
commended both by the late and the 
present district collector, who are of 
opinion that in view of the present rail- 
way communication between the two 
towns no inconvenience is likely to be 
caused to Skibbereen. 


DUBLIN CUSTOM HOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
the great inconvenience caused by the 
closing of the entrance door leading from 
the public street to the office of the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
Custom House, Dublin; whether he is 
aware that, since the closing of this 
entry, the office can only be reached by 
a circuitous way up and down stairs and 
through long passages, involving con- 
siderable loss of time ; and if he will, in 
the interest of the public, take into con- 
sideration the desirability of having this 
entrance door kept open during the office 
hours ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that, though some slight inconvenience 
may have been caused by the step 
referred to, it can hardly be called 
serious, and it affects only a very limited 
number of persons. If the door were 
kept open during office hours it would 
necessitate the employment of an extra 
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porter for this purpose only, and the ' 
advantage to be gained would scarcely ' 
justify the expense. ’ 


REPORTS OF HER MAJESTY’S INSPEC- 
TORS OF MINES. ’ 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Ilome Department 
when the Summaries of the Statistical 
Portion of the Reports of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Mines will be in the hands 
of Members ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): The Summaries 
are now in the printers’ hands, and I 
understand they will be ready by Wed- 
nesday. 


THE BEHRING SEA AWARD BILL. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he can state whether the Govern- . 
ment of the Dominion of Canada have 
agreed in full detail to the Behring Sea . 
Award Bill; or whether any, and if so 
which, points still need consideration ? 

Str A. ROLLIT (Islington, §S.): ° 
Before the hon. Gentleman answers the 
question I should like to ask him if there 
is any difference between the Bill now — 
before the House and the Bill of and 
Agreement with the United States Go- 
verument, as has been alleged ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): ' 
The expected Despatch from Canada, 
to which I referred on Thursday, has not ' 
yet arrived. We have no reason to 
suppose that it is likely to affect the 
principle of the Bill, and if Amendments 
may eventually be found to be necessary 
they can be introduced at a later stage. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can present 
to the House the text of the Behring Sea 
Award Bill which has oow passed the 
Legislature of the United States ? ; 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : We received the original text of . 
the United States British Sea Award 
Bill, and the various Amendments made 
in it have been communicated separately 
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by telegraph. As soon as the complete 
text of the Bill as passed is received it 
will be presented. 

Sm G. BADEN-POWELL: May I 
ask my hon. Friend if he can give any 
explanation of the very serious report in 
The Times of to-day of the language 
used in the United States Senate con- 
cerning the Bill before this House, it 
being described as an evasion of the 
Arbitration Treaty ? 

*Smr E. GREY: I think it will be 
more convenient if the Attorney General 
is permitted to explain the matter when 
the Bill gets into Committee. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I should like to ask what 
arrangements the Government propose to 
make in order that this very important 
question may be discussed this evening. 
What security has the House that the 
Bill will be taken this evening ? 

*Sir E.GREY : I do not think that the 
question as to the disposal of the time of 
the House is one that I can reply to. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Then I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
he will explain the statement which has 
appeared in the newspapers as to the 
existence of a serious difference between 
the United States Government and our 
own with regard to this Bill ? 

*ToeE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. RussE.t, Hackney, 8.) : There is no 
serious difference, and the statement to 
this effect is exaggerated. There is a 
variance between the two Bills, and I will 
take the opportunity of explaining the 
matter fully when the Bill gets into 
Committee this evening. 

Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N): 
What time shall we go into Committee ? 
Do the Government propose to adjourn 
the Estimates in order to give us time to 
discuss this important question ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


NEW COUNTY MAGISTRATES. 
Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department when the Return 
granted showing the County Magistrates 
appointed since the Resolution of this 
House of 5th May, 1893, will be pre- 
sented ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror roe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Grorce Russet, North 


Sir E. Grey 
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Beds) : All that I can learn from the Lord 
Chancellor is that the Return is being 
proceeded with, but is not yet ready. 

Mr. DODD: Then I beg to give 
notice that I will call the attention of 
the House to this matter on an early 
day. 


BRITISH HERRINGS IN RUSSIA. 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
certificates of origin will still be required 
in Russia for British herrings ? 

*Sir E. GREY: According to the 
new Regulations received by us, certifi- 
cates of origin will only be required for 
herrings when preserved in marinade or 
oil, or when stuffed. 


M. KERCKHOVEN’S EXPEDITION. 

CommanpDEk BETHELL(York, E.R., 
Holderness): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Expedition under M. Kerck- 
hoven, which became established at Lado 
in the early part of 1893, has been com- 
pletely withdrawn ? 

Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no knowledge of the Ex- 
pedition having been established at Lado. 

CommanpeR BETHELL: Has there 
not been a correspondence on this very 
subject ? 

Sir E. GREY : I can give the hon. 
and gallant Member no information 
beyond that we have no knowledge of 
the Expedition having been established. 

CommanpER BETHELL: Then to 
what did the protest of Lord Rosebery 
refer ? 


Sir E. GREY : The Belgian Go- 


vernment was asked where the Expedi- 
tion was, and they replied that they did 
not know what it was or where it could 
be. 


DINIZULA. 

CommanpER BETHELL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether a decision in the case of 
the imprisonment of Dinizula and others 
has yet been made ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The Secretary of 
State is in communication with Sir 
Marshall Clarke, Administrator of Zulu- 
land, in regard to this question, and other 
questions affecting Zululand. I cannot 
state when I shall be in a position to 
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make a communication to the House on 
the subject. 


PONDOLAND. 

CommanDER BETHELL : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if, as reported, one of the lately 
contending Chiefs in Pondoland is to be 
exiled ; if so, where to ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : We have as yet 
no official information confirming this 


report. 


PARISH COUNCILS. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Instruc- 
tions sent to the various Local Authori- 
ties with the view of bringing Parish 
Councils into existence during the present 

ear ? 

Toe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerEvrE, Bradford, Central): If the 
hon. Member will move for the Instruc- 
tions they shall be laid on the Table of 
the House. 


Mr. HENEAGE: I will move. 


H.M.S. “ POWERFUL.” 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if the boilers 
of the Powerful now being built are to 
come from France ; and, if so, why they 
are not to be obtained from England ; 
and if the contract makes any provision 
that English materials shall be used as 
far as possible in the construction of the 
vessel, or that the Resolution of the 
House in 1891 as to fair wages and fair 
hours shall be observed ? 

Str U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The boilers of the Powerful will be 
built by an English firm. Materials of 
British manufacture will be used as far 
as possible in constructing the ship. 
The contract provides for giving effect 
to the Resolution of the House. 


ARMOUR-PIERCING PROJECTILES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
information he can give to the House as 
to the results of trials of armour-piercing 
shot manufactured by a Sheffield firm, 
92 inches in diameter, and weighing 
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380 pounds each, which are stated to 
have passed entirely through a 14-inch 
compound plate, and then through four 
feet of oak backing into a heap of sand in 
the rear, without any practical damage 
to the shot itself; whether the French 
projectiles have given similarly good 
results ; and whether they were for 
Army or Navy use ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said: The trial 
referred to is the ordinary test for 
armour-piercing projectiles of the calibre 
named. Only one shot was fired, and as 
it passed proof the projectiles were ac- 
cepted for land service. No French pro- 
jectiles of 9°2 inches have been tested by 
us during the last three years. Nocom- 
parison, therefore, can be made with 
French shot of recent date. 


LESSON BOOKS IN IRISH SCHOOLS, 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
now state when the Return in regard to 
the lesson books of the Irish National 
Schooi Board, which was ordered some 
months ago, will be laid upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Board of 
National Education report that with 
every pressure on the staff to close the 
Return at an early date it will not be 
possible, in view of the other heavy 
engagements of the Office, to complete 
it for presentation until the end of the 
current month. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
BURGH HEATH. 

Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether arrangements were made and 
concluded by the Post Office, so far back 
as a year since, for laying down tele- 
graphic communication with Burgh 
Heath, in the County of Surrey, for the 
transaction of public telegraph business 
there; whether any reason exists for 
the delay in carrying out the said ar- 
rangements; and whether eligible resi- 
dents at Burgh Heath have offered to 
take the post and telegraph office there, 
and to work the same ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: It is the case 
that nearly a year ago the Post Office 
undertook to extend telegraphic com- 
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munication to Burgh Heath. Great 
difficulty was, however, experienced in 
obtaining the necessary permission to 
erect the telegraphs, both from private 
persons and from the Surrey County 
Council. When these difficulties were 
at last overcome the Sub - Postmaster 
declined to conduct telegraph business, 
and it appeared that there was no other 
eligible person who could be appointed 
to the office. I am now informed of two 
applicants for the post, and I have given 
instructions for the necessary inquiry to 
be made with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther one of them can be recommended. 
If so, I will see that there is no further 
delay in carrying out the telegraph ex- 
tension. 


THE ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE REGI- 
MENTAL RIFLE. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, stationed in 
Ceylon, is supplied with the Lee-Met- 
ford Magazine Rifle ; if so, whether the 
following changes, stated by the War 
Office on 6th June, 1893, to be impor- 
tant modifications of the Mark 1. Rifle, 
have been made in the said rifle—namely, 
bolt, rounded at end to suit the rounded 
angle of cocking piece; spring (maga- 
zine), a fourth coil added ; screws (bolt 
cover) (two), made a tight fit; screws 
(bolt head), mild cast steel, hardened at 
point and tempered, instead of mild steel 
unhardened ; and whether the regiment 
is supplied with the Lee-Metford Maga- 
zine Rifle, Mark 2, with the Penn- 
Deeley patent bolt head ? 


*Mr. WOODALL: The battalion of 
the Warwickshire Regiment in Ceylon 
has the Mark | (star) Lee-Metford Rifle. 
It is not known for certain whether the 
first of the modifications named in the 
question was made in these particular 
arms, as it was only applied to rifles 
made after a certain date. It is not, 
however, a point of much importance. 

Mr. WEIR: Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that on the 6th of June last the 
War Office stated that these modifica- 
tions were of really great importance ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: It is quite true 
that the series of modifications introduced 
into the Mark | (star) Rifle finally adopted 
are useful and important, but the one in 
question is a small detail. 


Mr. A. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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MANUFACTURING COSTS AT ENFIELD 
AND SPARKBROOK. : 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he will state 
what it costs to manufacture a Lee- 
Metford magazine rifle at Enfield, and 
what it costs at Sparkbrook, assuming 
that the same number and kind of Lee- 
Metford Magazine Rifle is ordered from 
each factory ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: The productive 
power at Enfield is about three times as 
great as was that at Sparkbrook, and it 
is therefore not possible to give from 
practical experience the cost of pro- 
ducing an equal number of arms at each 
factory. Under ordinary circumstances 
the difference of cost is but fractional. 
For instance, the cost for the last three 
years of completed accounts was as 
follows :—1890-1, Enfield, £3 11s. 10}d.; 
Birmingham, £3 14s. 5d.; 1891-2, 
Enfield, £3 lls. ; Birmingham, 
£3 9s. . 2d. ; 1892-3, Enfield, 
£3 14s. 6}d.; Birmingham, £3 17s.4}d.; 
and these fluctuations were due _ princi- 
pally to the value of orders pl«ced at each 
factory. 

Mr. BARRAN (York, W.R., Otley): 
May I ask whether establishment costs 
are added ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Yes. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : Is there not informa- : 
tion at the War Office to the effect that 
the rifles made at Sparkbrook cost 2s. 6d. 
less than those made at Enfield in 189], ° 
and if this is the case, would there not 
have been a saving of £11,000 of public 
money had all the rifles been made at 
Sparkbrook during that year ? 

Mr. WOODALL: I admit that in 
1891-2 the rifles made at Sparkbrook 
cost Is. 10d. per arm Jess than those 
produced at Enfield ; but, on the other 
hand, in the preceding and succeeding 
years the cost at Birmingham was higher 
than at Enfield. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: And was 
not that increased cost due to the fact 
that the charges for plant, machinery, 
&c., were included in the reckoning 
against the rifles ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: My right hon. 
Friend can easily satisfy himself on that 
account. The cost of producing the 
rifles includes actual expenditure, wages, 
material, depreciation on buildings and 
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plant, establishment charges, and amor- 
tisement of machinery erected for the 
special purpose of manufacturing the 
rifle. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND MINISTERIAL 
CRISIS. 

Sir G. P ADEN-POWELL : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he can now state the 
decision arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to the request 
for a dissolution made to the Governor of 
Newfoundland by the present Ministers 
of that Colony ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON : The Governor of 
Newfoundland is still in communication 
with his Ministers on the subject of the 
political crisis that has arisen. 


Sir C, W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): Does the hon. Gentleman 
mean to say the Governor is directed to 
take the advice of the responsible Ministers 
in this matter, seeing that they are the 
gentlemen whose conduct is now under 
trial ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: But as in all 
self-Governing Bodies the responsible 
advisers of the Governor are the Minis- 
ters until they retire he is bound to 
take their advice, although he may not 
follow it. 


UGANDA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty's 
Government have now come to a decision 
in regard to the affairs of Uganda; 
whether he can state what that decision 
is; and whether he can intimate any 
likely date when time can be allotted for 
the consideration of the question in this 
House ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Papers relating to 
Uganda cannot be distributed till to- 
morrow. ‘The statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will not be made 
until Thursday. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) : 
Will the Papers be accompanied by a 
map ? 

Sir E.GREY : The Government will 
have no objection to furnish one, if such 
a map is not already included in the 
Papers. 


{9 Aprit 1894} 
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BANSTEAD COMMON. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : I beg to ask the Attorney Ge- 
neral if his attention has been directed to 
a proposal made to the Corporation of 
London, on the 15th of February, and 
with which his name has been connected, 
to inclose and divide one-half of Ban- | 
stead Commons amongst private in- 
dividuals ; whether his name has been 
used with his authority; and whether 
the proposal is in coutravention of the 
Metropolitan Commons (Banstead) Sup- - 
plemental Act, passed last Session, by 
which the whole of the said Commons 
were secured for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the public ? 

*Str C. RUSSELL : My attention has 
been called to the proposal in question. 
My position in relation to it can best be — 
explained by reading the material part of 
the letter which, upon seeing my name 
mentioned in connection with the scheme, , 
I wrote to Mr. Robert Vigers, surveyor, 
who proposed the scheme, and his answer 
to my letter, On February 20, 1894, I 
wrote to him— 

“ Dear Sir,—I am surprised to find my name 
put forward as if supporting the Banstead en- 
closure scheme _ I cannot think you meant to 
do this wholly unwarrantable thing. When I 
saw you here I told you—(1) That I was opposed 
to the scheme, and, if carried, would give you a 
commission to sell my place ; (2) that the con- 
servators (of whom I am one) could be no parties 
to propounding such a scheme ; and (3) that I felt 
certain that no such scheme could be carried 
through Parliament,” 


Mr. Vigers’ reply was as follows— 


“ Dear Sir Charles,—I have your letter of this 
day’s date, from which I note that you express 
surprise at seeing an article in the newspapers 
making mis-statements, and that you, above all 
people, assume them to be correct. My experi- 
ence of newspaper reports is that should one 
happen to know all the facts it is sure to be un- 
true. I practically agree with all your state- 
ments, number 1, 2, and 3, with the exception 
that you told me that if I got the scheme carried 
you would give me a commission if I could sell 
your place. I dosay that you told me that you 
had some talk with Mr. Budden, and that you 
had offered him a commission if he could sell 
your place for you. I have to~lay been before the 
Committee of the Corporation upon this matter, 
and I made it my business to say that the state- 
ments made in the newspapers about you and 
some of the other gentlemen who surround the 
common were incorrect; in fact, your letter 
came to me while I was waiting to attend the 
City Committee, I hope, therefore, you will be 
satisfied that I have not done anything un- 
warrantable, and if anybody has been guilty of 
mis-statement it has been the public Press, 
Yours faithfully, Robert Vigers.” 
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I may add that Mr. Francis Baring, Mr. 
Bonsor, the Member for Wimbledon, and 
myself were amongst those who bore the 
cost of the heavy litigation in Chancery, 
which rescued Banstead Downs from en- 
closure, and I have reason to know that 
Mr. Baring and Mr. Bonsor are both 
opposed to the enclosure scheme in 
question. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the terms of the Refer- 
ence to the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education would enable them 
to have regard to the conditions upon 
which the existing sources of revenue 
from endowment have been . hitherto 
attached to particular forms of teaching, 
whether religious or otherwise ? 

“Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) (who replied) said : It lies 
with the Commission to interpret the 
Reference which has been made to it, and 
I am unable to give any information on 
this point. I cannot doubt that they 
would consider any communication the 
hon. Gentleman may think right to make 
to them. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): May I ask whether the terms of 
the Reference to the Commission were 
not agreed upon on the advice of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and why the 
Government cannot therefore state their 
intentions ? 

Mr. ACLAND: When a Reference 
has been made to a Royal Commission it 
lies with the Royal Commission to deal 
with the matter. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: It is ob- 
vious that the Government must have 
meant something, and the question I 
venture to put is this: The Govern- 
ment gave certain advice to Her Majesty, 
under which the Royal Commission is 
issued. Did they intend that the Com- 
missioners should have power to inquire 
not only as to the amount of endowments, 
but as to the circumstances surrounding 
them? There is a vast number of these 
secondary education endowments wholly 
devoted to the purposes of religious edu- 
cation, and the Reference is a matter of 
extreme importance to them. Unless the 
terms of the Reference are made clear, all 


Sir C. Russell 
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the investigations of the Commission will 
probably be useless. 


Mr. ACLAND: The Reference is 
perfectly clear, and has been made in 
perfect good faith. The Royal Com- 
mission is the body to interpret the 
Reference. 


THE BUDGET. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will provide in 
the forthcoming Budget for the return of 
duty which has been paid on spirit on 
importation when such spirit is exported 
as methylated spirit, it being stated that 
the refusal to allow the return of such 
duty is driving the trade from this 
country ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The time has not yet arrived to announce 
the Budget proposals. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Mr. HENEAGE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Government have considered the 
very serious expenditure which is in- 
curred by the Local Authorities of 
seaport towns and fishing villages in 
taking special precautions, by order of 
the Local Government Board, to prevent 
the introduction of cholera ; and whether 
they will be prepared to assist such 
Local Authorities to defray the cost of 
such special precautions as are taken in 
the interest of the whole country in 
regard to the inspection of vessels at sea, 
provision for isolation of patients in 
hospital ships, and the disinfection of 
vessels at sea ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : This question 
was discussed many times in the course 
of last year, and I have nothing to add 
to what I then said. 


Mr. HENEAGE: Were not the three 
specific subjects mentioned in my ques- 
tion agreed on by the late President of 
the Local Government Board and the 80 
Members who waited on him last year ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I think not. 
I have already stated that the ports had 
not established any special claim as apart 
from the other parts of the Kingdom ; 
and I have no reason to depart from that 
opinion. 
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OUTDOOR RELIEF IN THE LISTOWEL 
UNION. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
auditor of the Local Government Board 
has recently made any Report in refer- 
ence to the abuse of outdoor relief in the 
Listowel Union; whether a special 
meeting of the Board of Guardians was 
recently convened to consider the 
Auditor’s Report ; and if he can state 
the nature of the Report, and the action 
taken by the Guardians thereon ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Anditor’s 
Report on the accounts of the Listowel 
Union was submitted to the Board of 
Guardians by their clerk in the usual 
way, and it is open to the hon. Gentle- 
man to obtain from the local newspapers 
the substance of the auditor’s remarks. 
With regard to the action of the Guar- 
dians on the Report, I am informed that 
at a special meeting held on the 15th of 
February the Guardians called upon the 
several relieving officers to furnish lists 
of the recipients of outdoor relief, with a 
view to a general revision of the lists, 
and that the matter is still engaging the 
attention of the Guardians. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As this 
question contains a reflection on a Board 
of Guardians in my constituency, can I 
see the Report of the auditor ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will inquire, 
but I am told the substance of the 
Report was published in the local news- 
papers. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it not a 
fact that the cost of outdoor relief in the 
Listowel Union amounted to 1s. 10d. in 
the £1 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say. 


PUBLICANS AS MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state the 
date upon which the Commission of the 
Peace was conferred upon Mr. E. P. 
O’Keliy, of Baltinglass, County Wick- 
low; whether he is aware that Mr. 
O’Kelly was the holder of a retail licence 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
that town, and that he transferred the 
licence before his appointment to the 
Bench to his wife; whether it has been 
brought to his knowledge that the Queen’s 


{9 Aprit 1894} 
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Bench in Ireland has decided that the 
transfer of a licence can only be granted 
in one of three events—the death of the 
licensed person, sale of the premises, or 
the assignment of the licence on removal 
from the premises ; and whether, in view 
of this decision, he will take steps to 
prevent the colourable transfer of licences 
in order to qualify for the Commission of 
the Peace ? 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) : 
Is it necessary for the holder of a 
licence to get rid of that licence, by 
transfer or otherwise, in order to qualify 
as a Magistrate ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The gentleman 
referred to was appointed to the Com- 
mission of the Peace on the 15th March. 
Upon ascertaining that he held a 
publican’s licence, the Lord Chancellor 
required that a bona fide transfer of the 
licenve should be made, and this Mr 
O’Kelly informed the Lord Chancellor 
had been done. He has since ascertained, 
however, that the transfer was a colour- 
able one. The law appears to be as stated 
in the third paragraph, and acting on 
that view of the law the Lord Chancellor 
will insist on a bond fide trausfer, and 
will not permit a colourable transfer in 
this or any other case. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Queen’s 
Bench having decided that these colour- 
able transfers are illegal, will the Lord 
Chancellor see that the publicans who 
have made them are not allowed to defeat 
the Licensing Laws by sitting on the 
Bench when licensing matters are dealt 
with ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have said that 
these colourable transfers will not be 
allowed. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion, whether it is necessary to get rid of 
the licence, by transfer or otherwise, in 
order to qualify as a Magistrate ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That involves a 
legal question, which rests with the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr. J. COCONNOR: But is it the 
case that the holder of a licence is not 
qualified for the Commission of the 
Peace ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No, that is not 
the case. Holders of licences have been 
appointed to the Bench by the late 
Government and other Governments. 


Magistrates. 
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CHARITIES OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 

OXFORD. 

Mr. DODD : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he is aware that the 
Charity Commission has propounded a 
scheme for the parish charities of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Oxford, in which the 
trustees are to be three of them ez officio, 
three of them co-optive, and five (being 
a ininority) representative ; whether he 
is aware that 200 years ago these chari- 
ties were under the control of the Vestry, 
which was then elected by each of the 
ratepayers having one vote and no more ; 
if so, whether he will suggest to the 
Commission to withdraw the co-optive 
element from the scheme; and, as to 
Nixon’s Charity at Oxford (an educa- 
tional one), whether he will suggest to 
the Commission that, in framing the new 
scheme now before them, they should 
give power to the trustees to let their 
land, if they see fit, or parts of it, in 
allotments ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The Commissioners, 
in the result of representations made to 
them, have already modified the Draft 


Scheme for these charities by the omis- 
sion of the Churchwardens from the pro- 
posed Governing Body, thus leaving the 
trustees to be elected by the ratepayers 
in a majority. In the case of one only of 
the charities, but that the largest, the 
income was, iu the reign of James I, 
directed to be applied by the Churech- 
wardens, with the consent of the major 
part of the householders parishioners of 
the parish. The other charities have 
been administered by the Vicar and 
parish officers or some of them, or by indi- 
vidual trustees. In these circumstances, 
the Commissioners do not contemplate 
any further alteration of the Governing 
Body. The scheme for Nixon's Charity 
at Oxford is no longer before the Com- 
missioners, having been submitted to the 
Education Department on the 19th of 
March last. 
POSTMEN AND THE QUEEN'S 

BIRTHDAY. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether the 
practice of granting a holiday to those 
engaged in the Customs service, and also 
the major departments of the Post Office, 
on the Queen’s birthday, can be ex- 
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tended to postmen generally throughout 
the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I fear not. The 
public would not tolerate the post being 
stopped throughout the country on the 
day set apart for celebrating Her Ma- 
jesty’s Birthday. 


at Cork. 


THE SUNDAY DISTURBANCES ATCORK, ° 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how 
many persons have been arrested by the 
Constabulary in connection with the 
continued assaults which have been made 
upon Protestant preachers in the streets 
of Cork ; and whether any of the per- 
sons so arrested have been brought to 
trial; if so, with what result ? 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
At the same time I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, with reference to the 
riotous scenes which on each Sunday for 
some months past have taken place in ' 
the City of Cork by reason of attacks © 
made on Protestant clergymen, whether 
the action of the said clergymen in ° 
preaching in the streets is legal ; and, if ' 
not, whether they have been proceeded 
against for continuing such preaching to ' 
test the legality of their action; whe- 
ther any persons have been proceeded 
against for assaulting and interfering ' 
with said Protestant preachers; and ' 
whether he will give instructions to the ° 
police either to prohibit the preaching or . 
to prevent the assaults upon the said 
preachers ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : + 
Is it a fact that these preachers have . 
themselves assaulted the police; if so, 
have any of them been arrested, or had 
proceedings taken against them, and 
with what result ? 

*Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): Has the right hon. 
Gentleman observed that the Rev. Mr, 
Hallowes, of Arklow notoriety, has gone 
to Cork to join those street preachers, 
whom I, in common with gentlemen oppo- 
site, regard as a menace to the public peace 
and an insult to Catholics in the vicinity ? 
And would the right hon. Gentleman think - 
well of drawing the attention of those 
gentlemen: to the admirable letter‘ 
written on the 3rd of February, 1891, by ' 
the present Leader of the Opposition to 
this same Mr. Hallowes, in which he 
points out that the division between dif- 
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ferent sections of the community caused 
by difference of creed is so deep and so 
far-reaching, and religious convictions 
are so closely interwoven with political 
opinions, that a course which would be 
innocent and even praiseworthy on one 
side of St. George’s Channel might be 
morally and if not legally indefensible on 
the other, and that this fact, while it affords 
no shadow of an excuse for violence, may 
very possibly offer sufficient grounds for 
criticising the action of those by whom 
. the violence is knowingly provoked ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : In answer to these 
questions, I have to state that no person 
has been arrested or brought to trial by 
the police for proceedings arising out of 
the religious services in the streets of 
Cork. The police have not witnessed 
any assaults upon the preachers, and, as 
I am informed, no actual assaults of a 
serious nature have been committed on 
them. The assaults that have been com- 
mitted were of the nature of horseplay, 
consisting of hustling and mud-throw- 
ing, and were invariably committed by 
women and boys; but the police have 
seen no stones thrown, as has been 
alleged, nor do they believe that a single 
stone has been thrown on any occasion. 
: In confirmation of the reports which have 
. been made to me by the police, I am in- 
formed by their very experienced’ officer 
in charge that not one of the preachers 
has received the slightest hurt or injury 


since the commencement of these pro-. 


ceedings in November last ; and it is due 
to the police to say that the unwearying 
and efficient protection afforded by them 
to the preachers at all times has prevented 
' the commission of serious assaults, or the 
occurrence of anything more painful and 
deplorable than has already taken place. 
I have previously remarked that the 
accounts of these transactions which 
have appeared in the Press have been 
grossly exaggerated, and as regards the 
complaints that have been made regarding 
the action of the police throughout these 
very trying proceedings, many eye-wit- 
nesses of the occurrences—both Protes- 
tant and Catholic—have, unsolicited, 
offered to testify to the good temper and 
forbearance displayed by the police. 
_ With reference to the question raised by 

the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University as to the legality of the 
preaching, I would observe that street 
- preaching per se is no offence by Common 
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or Statute Law, but that in the perform- 
ance of an otherwise legal act the 
preachers act illegally if they thereby 
obstruct or by gathering crowds cause 
an obstruction of the highway. This 
was the principle recognised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition in his dealings with the more 
violent proceedings at Arklow. It is 
competent to the Constabulary to compel 
any person obstructing the highway or 
causing an obstruction to move on, and, 
in addition, it is the duty of the police, 
if they cannot otherwise: prevent a 
breach of the peace, to disperse such an 
assemblage as provokes it. The preachers 
must be aware that they are acting 
illegally by causing obstruction, but, as 
the- offence is one which can be pro- 
secuted by any ‘member of the public, it 
is also well known that the police, as 
public prosecutors, ‘claim the exercise of 
a discretion in the institution of pro- 
ceedings. At Arklow private individuals 
prosecuted with unsatisfactory results, 
notwithstanding the fact that a convic- 
tion for obstruction was obtained and 
one of the preachers, in default of 
paying the fine, went to prison. There 
was no encouragement for a_ police 
prosecution at’ Arklow, and, having re- 
gard to the experiences there, there is 
no encouragement to proceed at Cork. 

‘Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): As to the 
charge of obstruction, is it not a fact that 
the Mayor and Corporation of Cork had 
suggested that the street preachers 
should carry on in future their proceed- 
ings.only.on the Marina or other open 
space? * «° ' 

' Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe that is 
their recommendation. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is there not some 
Society or Organisations which, by pro- 
viding funds, is responsible for the obsti- 
nate persistence of these street preachers ? 
Will the: right hon. Gentleman direct 
inquiries into that point ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of that, but I will cause inquiry to be 
made. * 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
Government propose to mete out a 
different. treatment to the preachers in 
Iréland to that which was meted out a 
short time ago to the Salvation Army 
preachers in connection with meetings 
they attempted to conduct at East- 


at Cork. 
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bourne and elsewhere? Did not the 

Government in those cases interfere, and 
even repeal a clause in Private Bills 
which was contrary to the public law? 
I am not defending these Cork preachers, 
but I cannot see any difference between 
the two classes of preachers or meetings, 
and I think that the law that applies to 
gatherings of that sort at Eastbourne 
should also apply to the proceedings at 
Cork. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This question is 
only an argumentative way of bringing 
forward a matter having reference to 
another question than the one under con- 
sideration, and I must rule it out of 
Order. 


TEMPERANCE CANTEENS FOR THE 
ARMY. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE (West 
Ham, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he could state what faci- 
lities are offered to the Army Temperance 
Associations for establishing canteens in 
the various Military Centres ; and whe- 
ther it would be possible to establish a 
temperance canteen with every regiment, 
or at every Military Centre ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampseELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : There is already in every 
barrack what is practically a temperance 
canteen—namely, the room where non- 
intoxicants are sold—under Article 84 of 
Section 15 of the Queen’s Regulations. 
We have also included in the Estimates 
for this year a sum of £500 as a grant- 
in-aid of the Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, and our desire is to assist that 
Association to the full extent of our 
power in extending its operations in this 
country. 


HIGHBURY VALE SCHOOL. 

Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he is aware that certain 
expenditure upon a new cloak-room at 
Highbury Vale School has been dis- 
regarded by the Department as not legiti- 
mate under Article 90 of the Code ; 
whether, in addition to this fine upon the 
resources of the school, very long delay 
has taken place in the payment of grant; 
and whether he will state the reason for 
this long delay, and the decision in regard 
to the cloak-room ? 


Mr. T. W. Russell 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. ACLAND: The grant to this 
school, which was inspected on the 29th 
of January, has now been paid. The 
delay in the case was mainly due to the 
managers having ineluded in their 
accounts a sum not specified representing 
the cost of building a new cloak-room, 
and having afterwards placed the case in 
the hands of the Diocesan Board of 
Education instead of withdrawing the 
sum from the accounts. The right hon, 
Gentleman must, I think, be well aware 
that the cost of structural additions to 
school is, and always has been, dis- 
allowed under the Code as expenditure 
in the accounts of the school. There 


has been no fine on the resources of the 
school, the full.grant having been paid. 


GAS CONSUMPTION IN PALLIAMENT 
HOUSES. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he can state what quan- 
tity of gas was consumed in the Houses 
of Parliament in the year 1893 ; what 
was the total cost of the same; and 
what was the price charged per 1,000 
cubic feet by the Company supplying 
the gas ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Guapstong, Leeds, 
W.): The total consumption of gas in 
1893 in the Houses of Parliament and 
their precincts was 27,871,000 cubic 
feet ; the total cost was £4,223, besides 
£33 for meter rents ; and the price was 
3s. ld. per 1,000 feet, except for the 
street lamps, for which the charge is 
2s, 2d. per 1,000. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I understand 
that the Vestries of London are paying 
for the gas used by them for all purposes 
at a uniform cost of 2s, 2d. per thousand, 
and I should be glad to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will approach 
the Gas Company with a view of getting 
them to supply all the gas required at 
the lower rate ? 

Mr. :H. GLADSTONE: There are 
two qualities of gas, I believe, supplied 
by the Company ; but I will inquire into 
the matter, 


TRINIDAD AND VENEZUELA. 
Coronet HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies what steps are bei 
taken to relieve the Colony of Trini 
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from the extra impost of 30 per cent. 
levied for 12 years past in Venezuela 
upon all goods coming from that island 
and the Antilles over and above the 
heavy duties levied upon goods from any 
other part of the world; and, having 
regard to the injury this extra duty has 
inflicted upon the Colony most adjacent 
to Venezuela, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the expediency of 
conferring with the other Antilean 
Powers—namely, France, Holland, and 
Spain, upon the situation, should the 
removal of the extra impost not be 
favourably considered by the new Presi- 
dent, General Crespo, and Senor Bojas, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Caracas ? 

Mr.S. BUXTON: Diplomatic relations 
with Venezuela are still suspended, and 
consequently no steps have been taken 
at Caracas to relieve the Colony of 
Trinidad from the impost referred to in 
the first paragraph of this question. 
Owing to this continued suspension of 
relations, Her Majesty’s Government do 
not consider the present moment pro- 
pitious for entering into any negotiations 
on the subject. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Will the Government take the earliest 
opportunity of moving in the matter ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: That question 
should be addressed to the Foreign 
Office. 


CATTLE SEIZURES IN COUNTY TYRONE, 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
on the 3rd of November, near Six Mile 
Cross, in the County of Tyrone, cattle, 
the property of William Sawyers, which 
were being driven by George Sawyers, a 
son of William Sawyers, and a man 
named Joseph M‘Farland, were seized by 
two bailiffs carrying out a decree against 
Joseph M‘Farland at the suit of the 
Vister Bank; and that M‘Farland and 
George Sawyers, for resisting this seizure, 
were arrested and returned for trial to 
the Quarter Sessions at Omagb, County 
Tyrone ; that, before allowing the cattle 
to be released, the bailiffs insisted on the 
instructions of the solicitor for the Ulster 
Bank on payment of the amount of the 
decree, which George Sawyers, who had 
got out on bail, paid under protest ; that 
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the money so paid by George Sawyers was 
recovered on a decree obtained against 
the Ulster Bank at the Belfast Quarter 
Sessions last January; that George 
Sawyers was subsequently put on his 
trial at the Omagh Quarter Sessions, and 
convicted for the alleged rescue ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Sessional 
Crown Solicitor for County Tyrone (Mr. 
T. C. Dickie), who prosecuted George 
Sawyers at the Omagh Quarter Sessions, 
is also the Solicitor for the Ulster Bank 
who obtained the degree for the said 
bank against M‘Farlaud ; whether Crown 
Solicitors are entitled to utilise their 
office as Crown Solicitors in the interest 
of their private clients; what justifica- 
tion was there for the issue of this 
warrant without notice, and under such 
unusual circumstances; and whether 
directions will be given that these pro- 
ceedings will be immediately discon- 
tinued ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The first para- 
graph sets forth the facts with substantial 
accuracy except, as I am informed, that 
the ownership of the cattle was not tried 
by the Judge at Quarter Sessions. The 
two men, M‘Farland and Sawyers, were 
arrested on a warrant obtained by the 
bailiff, and were tried at the Omagh 
January Quarter Sessions, when they 
pleaded guilty and were allowed out on 
their own recognisances to attend for 
judgment when called upon. They 
appear to have been dealt with in this 
manner in consequence of Sawyer’s 
undertaking not to execute the decree 
obtained by him against the Bank. 
Contrary to the arrangement thus entered 
into, Sawyers levied the decree, and the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor, who appears 
to have regarded this as a breach of 
faith, served him with the usual 10 days’ 
notice to come up for judgment at next 
Quarter Sessions. No warrant has been 
issued in connection with this branch of 
the case. The attention of the Attorney 
General having been drawn to the facts 
of the case some days ago, directed that 
the notice to appear for judgment should 
be at once withdrawn by the Sessional 
Crown Solicitor. 


Societies’ Acts. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES’ ACTS. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
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introduce, during the present Session, a 
Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Building Societies ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is the intention 
of my right hon. Friend the First Com- 
missioner of Works to introduce a measure 
to amend the law relating to Building 
Societies. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. W. KENNY : I have to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom I 
have given private notice of the question, 
whether, having regard to the order in 
which the Government Bills were placed 
—first, Registration; second, Welsh 
Disestablishment ; third, Evicted Tenants; 
. and fourth, Local Veto—the House may 
take it for granted that the Government 
- have determined to put the Welsh Dises- 
tablishinent Bill before the Evicted 
Tenants Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I received 
notice of this question about two and a- 
half minutes ago. The bon. Member can 
draw no conclusions of the kind which he 
seems to have been disposed to draw 
until the Government have declared their 
intentions. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, to whom I have given private notice 
of the question, whether, in view of all the 
: circumstances of the case, and especially 
in view of the fact that the Leader of the 


. Opposition said on Thursday that all 
Parties were agreed as to the first part of 
the terms of Reference, he does not think 
it advisable to go on with the first part 


of the Reference at once? Will he not 
consent to move that part to-night ? , 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am considering 
how it may be possible to establish a 
modus vivendi with gentlemen opposite, 
and am engaged in negotiations on the 
matter. If the hon. Member will ask 
. me a question on Thursday, I will give 
him a definite answer. 


THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION 
BILL. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): With reference to what fell from 
the Attorney General earlier in the 
afternoon, I should like to ask at what 
time the Government propose to adjourn 
. other business in order to take the 


Mr. Gerald Balfour 


{COMMONS} 





Behring Sea Arbitration Bill, which does 
not stand even as second Order on the 
Paper ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We are 
anxious that proper time should be given 
for the consideration of a Bill of such 
importance. But I hope we may assume 
that, under the circumstances, it is not a 
Bill which is going to be opposed. It 
would be a very ungracious thing towards 
the United States if it were opposed. I 
am extremely anxious, on account of the 
International character of the Bill, that 
it should not be made the subject of 
Party controversy. Would it be con- 
sidered adequate if we took the Bill at 
half-past 11 ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As a matter 
of personal explanation, let me remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that when the 
Bill was read a second time I took 
great pains to make it clear that the Bill 
would not be treated by us in any contro- 
versial spirit, and that I would do my best 
to enable it to pass. The whole difficulty 
arises from some differences between this 
measure and the measure presented to 
the United States Legislatare. I am not 
qualified to say whether. the differences 
are such as would justify a Debate in 
this House. The Government are better 
judges of that ; but I hope they will not 
stint the necessary time for the considera- 
tion of the Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If it is de- 
sired, the Bill will be taken at 11 o’clock. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


James Caldwell, esquire, for the 
County of Lanark (Mid Division.) 


MOTION. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (GOVERNX- 
MENT BUSINESS), 


RESOLUTION. 
Sir W. HARCOURT, in rising to 


move— fa: oe 
“That for the remainder of the Session Go- 
vernment Business do have priority on Tuesday. 
That on Friday the House do ‘meet‘at’Two of 
the clock, and that the provisions of Standing 
Order 56 be extended. to Tepes, and the 
Morning Sitting on Friday,” . _ 
said : I shall, -no doubt, be expected by 
the House to state, the grounds on which 
Her Majesty’s Government make this 
claim—this large claim—in respect of the 
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time to be given to them for the transac- 
tion of business. I will do so with 
absolute frankness and in a manner that 
will give offence, I hope, to no 
Party or section in the House. The 
grounds on which the Government 
make this request are—first of all, 
the date indicated by the calendar ; 
secondly, the business the House has to 
transact ; and, thirdly, the relation of 
the Government to that business. As 
regards the date, I may remind the House 
that it is the 9th of April, and I think 
I need not remind the House of the 
abnormal circumstances that have taken 
place in the first quarter of this year. I will 
not refer to those circumstances in detail, 
for they are all familiar tothe House. I 
will take this opportunity of cordially 
recognising the assistance the Govern- 
ment have received from the Opposition 
in transacting the necessary business in 
order to conclude the first quarter of the 
year. It is well-known that the Go- 
vernment were placed in an exceptional 
position. They were bound to conclude 
the financial business of the country by 
a particular date, and I am glad to re- 
cognise the assistance they received from 
gentlemen in all quarters of the House in 
performing that part of their duty. But 
what we are concerned with to-day is 
the future, and what remains of the 
Session on which we have entered. In 
these circumstances, I do not propose to do 
what has been done on some occasions 
and go through a number of precedents, 
because precedents really have no bear- 
ing upon thé circumstances of the pre- 
sent time. ([“ Hear, hear!”] Yes; 
that is a well-founded observation, as I 
shall endeavour to show to the House. 
I will take it for granted that I shall 
have the assent of the House to this pro- 
position, that if we can help it we are 
not to follow the example of last year. 
The continued and continuous sittings of 
Parliament are, I think, neither good for 
the House of Commons nor good for 
the country; and, if I may assume 
that, I hope it may be an ele- 
ment that we shall take into consider- 
ation in determining what we are going 
to do with the future of the Session. I 
would point out to the House that, accord- 
ing to the present arrangements, the 
business days at the disposal of the 
Government are eight in the month, and 
that is making no allowance for vacations 
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at Easter and at Whitsuntide. You 
may multiply that by the number of 
months you desire the House of Commons 
to sit. I will not make that multiplica- 
tion, but I observe that my right bon. 
Friend the Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) has fixed the time when 
the Session is to be closed. It is a little 
old-fashioned, I think, but he and I re- 
member when the Session closed on 
August 10 ; and that is the date that he 
now adopts. I shall not be so rash my- 
self as to fix any date ; but if I take the 
date he has adopted, the number of daye 
at the disposal of the Government with- 
out any recess at Whitsuntide is some- 
where about 36. 

An hon. Member: No, 32. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Well, 32. 
Therefore, according to the hypothesis of 
my right hon. Friend, 32 days are avail- 
able to the Government to transact the 
business they have to deal with. I ven- 
ture to say: that those eight days in the 
month are not sufficient for the business 
that the Government have to transact in 
the House of Commons. I would ven- 
ture candidly to desire the House to con- 
sider what is the business which the 
Government is expected to transact—and 
rightly expected to transact—in the course 
of a Session, and I will discuss this not 
in relation to one Government or another, 
but in relation to all Governments, as 
the question affects our successors as 
much as it does ourselves. The first and 
indispensable business is the administra- 
tive business of the Government connec- 
ted with Supply and all that depends on 
it—all questions relating to the adminis- 
trative business of the country at home, 
in the colonies, in India, in foreign 
affairs, and all the questions that lie out- 
side the circle of legislative action. That 
is the first class of business the Govern- 
ment have to transact, and that nobody 
else can transact. The second class of 
business is what I should designate as 
legislation of a neutral character—that 
is to say, legislation not of a distinctly 
Party or political character, or of a 
highly controversial character, but of a 
sort and magnitude which only the Go- 
vernment can deal with. There are fre- 
quently proposals made by non-official 
Members of which it is said that the sub- 
ject can only be adequately dealt with by 
the Government, and we are familiar 
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with many measures of that kind. There 
must always be a certain number of Bills 
of that character which the Government 
must always deal with. Then there 
remain other Bills which I may call the 
controversial and political Bills of the 
Government. People sometimes ask 
“Why have Party and political measures 
at all?” Party goverpment in this 
country is of the essence of your Parlia- 
mentary institutions and of the action of 
the House of Commons. I have always 
believed that the House of Commons 
could not exist except through Party 
government, and I have never joined 
those who see in it anything to condemn. 
It is a condition of your Party govern- 
ment that each Party in turn must have 
certain measures naturally not represent- 
ing the sentiments and convictions of the 
Party opposite to them, but of the majo- 
rity for the time being, and it is absolutely 
essential that the Government should bring 
forward great controversial measures 
which they strongly support and which 
those opposed to them equally strongly 
resist. I think that that is a fair de- 
scription of the different classes of busi- 
ness which the Government have to 
conduct—are properly expected to con- 
duct. If that is so, let us consider 
whether we can do that in the allowance 
of 32 days of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Great Grimsby. I will 
venture to say that if we were to-day at 
the commencement of an ordinary Ses- 
sion, under the most average circum- 
stances, the allowance of eight days a 
month to the Government would be abso- 
lutely insufficient to enable them to 
transact the business that is expected, 
and which the Government ought to 
perform. I venture to say that that is a 
subject in which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
are quite as much concerned as we are, 
and that that is a matter which they 
would do well to consider. 


Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: What is 
the allowance that the right hon. Gentle- 
man makes for the Budget ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: That is a 
question which I can hardly answer. 
Perhaps I ought to have stated more 
specifically that that is a part of the ad- 
ministrative business of the country. I 
am obliged to the noble Lord for remind- 
ing me that this year, as everybody 
knows, the financial condition of the 
country is such that the financial pro- 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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posals of the Government must take 
considerable time. 


An hon. Memser: Speak up. 


Sr W. HARCOURT: That only 
adds to the strength of the consideration 
that I am endeavouring to bring before 
the House. Let us see what is the dis- 
tribution of the time of the House. Out 
of five sitting days three are allowed to 
non-official Members and to the Govern- 
ment. I would ask the House whether 
that is a reasonable distribution of the 
time of the House? In my opinion it 
is not, if you are to have any limit 


to your Session, and you mean 
to impose upon the Government 
the business which it is expected 


to fulfil, It is said that in this House 
the Front Benches are regarded as the 
vatural enemies of the non-official Mem- 
bers, and I suppose that it may also be 
said that the latter are the natural 
enemies of the two Front Benches. I 
venture to protest against that descrip- 
tion. It seems to me that the two Front 
Benches, with all the defects that they 
unquestionably possess, are not a caste 
by themselves. They are, after all, the 
creation of the non-official Members. 
They are the recognised organs and in- 
struments of their several Parties on both 
sides of the House, and give effect to 
their opinions and wishes and pledges. 
There may be good reason to get rid of 
them in their individual capacity, but 
you must have something of the kind; 
for without it, it is impossible that 
business can be transacted. After all, 
the Front Benches and the non-official 
Members on both sides are engaged in a 
common cause which it is to their in- 
terest to promote, and it is a question of 
policy and of expediency how the time 
of the House should be distributed. _It 
is not denied that the Government have 
the whole administrative business to 
conduct and also the greater part of the 
legislative business of the House, whe- 
ther controversial or non-controversial. 
I do not wish to be thought to disparage 
the services towards legislation and the 
great principles of Foreign and Colonial 
policy and other policies that have been 
rendered, and are capable of being 
rendered, by the non-official Members of 
the House. They have been of use in 
the past, and will be so in the future, 
but it will not be denied that at the pre- 
sent moment, for carrying to a practical 
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conclusion any measure of importance, | 
the Government is the only capable. 
instrument. Now, if I am allowed to) 
apply these observations to the present, | 
I say that, in respect of administrative | 
business and non-contentious and non- | 
controversial business, the Government | 
have a right to appeal to all sections of | 


the House to give them ample time for 
dealing with that description of business. 
As regards the larger Bills of a more 
controversial character, and as regards 
the political Bills, I perfectly admit that 
we have no claim upon gentlemen oppo- 
site who are opposed to these measures 
and who desire to resist them. I cannot 
ask them—if I did I know I should not 
get it—that they will give us any facili- 
ties to promote any measures which they 
desire to see not passed into law. But, 
Sir, the time of the House is at the dis- 
posal of the majority of the House. 
Whether it be, as was the case in the last 
Parliament, a Tory majority, or whether, 
as in this Parliament, it be a Liberal 
majority, the time of the House 


is at the disposal of the majority. 
When it has been desired to give effect 
to political measures like the Crimes Act 


or the Home Rule Bill, the House has 
had no hesitation in affording the time 
necessary. Iam stating what I believe 
to be unquestionably the truth—that the 
question of determining the disposal of 
the time of the House is a matter upon 
which the majority of the House has a 
right to decide. As I have said before, 
we have no right to expect the minority 
to facilitate measures to which they are 
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all the interesting spots on the way. 
That is not our business—it would be 
the business of a voyage of pleasure, 
which ours is not. [A Voice: “ Speak 
up.”] I must appeal for the usual 
courtesies of Debate. We are pledged 
to go forward in the way to which we 
have pledged ourselves, and we ask the 
support of those who concur in our 
opinions and who desire the success of 
the measures to which we are committed. 
Those are the grounds—which I have 
endeavoured to state as impartially and 
calmly as I can—why I make upon the 
majority of the House a claim and a 
request which the Government believe 
to be founded upon reason. We have 
asked no more than we consider that we 
absolutely require. I know we are to be 
met with various Amendments. One 
Amendment upon the Paper is that our 
present request should be limited till 
Whitsuntide. That would be a waste 
of time, because we should then have to 
fight the battle over again. We, there- 
fore, cannot accept that. Another 
Amendment is that we should take only 
Tuesday mornings, and not the whole of 
Tuesdays. We do not think that would 
be adequate for the purpose. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Great 
Grimsby is more liberal, for he is going 
to propose that we should limit our 
request to August 10. I am obliged to 
him, but that would be rather like 
fixing a particular date beforehand as the 
limit for the duration of the Session. 
Besides these proposals, what is still 
more formidable is, that we shall most 


the House. 


opposed ; but, for the same reason, the | probably be pressed to make exceptions 
Government have the right to appeal to | in the case of particular Bills. If so, I 


the majority of the House—by whom, in 
fact, they are placed in the position they 
hold—io give them the means and to 
afford them the support that is necessary 
to give effect to the Bills which they 
desire to see carried into law. We are 
the crew of a vessel which has a fixed 
destination ; we have a voyage to make ; 
we have a precious cargo to carry. 
[Jronical cheers.] I know that is a 
cargo which you do not desire to see 
carried. We, however, regard it as a 
valuable cargo. It has been placed in 
our charge, and we are responsible for it. 
In making that voyage, and in meeting 
the stormy seas and the winds and waves 
which we have to encounter from the 
Opposition, we desire to press straight 
on. We cannot afford to make calls at 





may say at once that in the request now 
made there is no time for exceptions. If 
we once commence to deal with excep- 
tions, we shall have a prolonged contest 
in which it will be very difficult to know 
to whom the apple is to be given. The 
Government have already committed 
themselves to give days for four special 
subjects. There is the Navy, the dis- 
cussion upon which is to be taken, I hope, 
to-day, and, if necessary, to-morrow. 
There is to be a discussion on Uganda. 
And a day has been promised for Indian 
finance. Those days were promised as 
conditions of concluding the financial 
business ; and an opportunity has also 
been promised for discussing the Eight 
Hours Bill. Beyond that we feel that it 
is impossible for us to go. I have now 
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endeavoured to state, as impartially as I 
can, the case upon which the Govern- 
ment make this request. It rests with 
the majority of the House to determine 
how it will dispose of its time, and it is 
for them to determine whether they are 
disposed to bestow on the Government 
that time which we consider absolutely 
essential to enable the Government to 
fulfil the duties that have been imposed 
upon them by the majority of the House 
and by the majority of the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That for the remainder of the Session Go- 
vernment Business do have priority on Tuesday. 
That on Friday the House do meet at Two 
of the clock, and that the provisions of Stand- 
ing Order 56 be extended to Tuesday and the 
Morning Sitting on Friday."—(Sir W. Har- 
court.) 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Whatever we 
may think of the substance of the demand 
made upon us by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, nobody who has heard his speech 
will accuse him of adopting, in recom- 
mending the substance of the Motion to 
the House, a tone likely to embitter the 
Debate. He has made his speech and 
his proposal in a manner as likely to 
recommend it to his opponents as well as 
to his friends as, I think, was possible 
under the circumstances. Nevertheless, 
he will not be surprised to hear that, in 
however soft and tender accents he makes 
this proposal to us, the substance of his 
request is of such a character as to make 
it absolutely impossible for us to give a 
willing assent to the policy he asks us to 
accept. In the first place, I ask the 
House to note that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has abandoned the course hitherto 
pursued by his predecessors in Office in 
asking the House to give up its time to 
the Government. He has not rested 
himself in any way upon precedent, but 
has laid down certain general proposi- 
tions, which he thinks ought to command 
our assent. I do not, however, hesitate 
to say that the independent or the private 
Members of this House will practically 
give up all the rights which they have 
hitherto enjoyed if they assent to the pro- 
positions. It may or it may not be proper 
for the Government to make this claim 
upon us at this time. To that I shall 
address myself directly, but for any 
Government to come down to this House 


and say that, by the Standing Orders, 
the Government had only eight days a 
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month, which are quite inadequate for 
Government business, is practically to 
cut at the very root of every privilege 
which private Members enjoy, not merely 
at the beginning or end of the Session, 
but at any period of the Session, and I 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman has 
found it necessary to place his claim 
upon such very broad bases, and lay 
deep the foundations for future aggres- 
sions on the part of those who ma 

succeed him in the office he holds. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us that he 
was not going to appeal to precedents, 
and I notice that those against whom 
precedents tell usually prefer to go to 
first principles to support their proposals. 
It is a very natural taste, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has laid before us the 
first principles to which he appeals with 
all his accustomed clearness. And what 
are they? He says that the responsible 
Government of the day, the creation of 
the majority of the House, are bound to 
carry through certain classes of business, 
which he proceeded to specify. He gave 
the first place to Supply, and I should be 
quite ready to make this concession to 
the right hon. Gentleman, that if 
Supply really was taken at a con- 
venient period of the Session before 
the House was utterly worn out to- 
wards the middle or end of it, private 
Members would prebably have very little 
cause to complain, because it is upon 
Supply that private Members can with 
most effect bring forward their grievances. 
It is upon Supply that private Members 
can best bring forward their own views, 
and can best criticise the action of the 
Government in Office. I am not com- 
plaining of the right hon. Gentleman 
bringing Supply on at a late period of 
the Session. That has been the course 
adopted by his own Government, by 
many previous Governments, and the late 
Government. But evenif he is going to 
put down Supply in the list of the busi- 
ness that the Government has got 
to get through, and is going to 
quote Supply as a reason why private 
Members should be expected to lose their 
privileges at the early part of the Ses- 
sion, then I think private Memoers have 
a right on their part to demand that the 
Government should bring on Supply at 
a time when private Members are able 
adequately to discuss it. But no such 
promise was given by the right hon. 
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Gentleman ; no hint was given by him 
that a different course would be taken 
with regard to Supply than that which 
was adopted by them last year and by us 
in the year before. I presume, therefore, 
that they will carry out their own policy 
and their predecessors’ policy, and rele- 
gate Supply to a period when practically 
a full discussion of the Estimates and of 
the principles underlying the Estimates 
is really withdrawn from the great mass 
of the House of Commons. Having 
dealt with Supply and casually men- 
tioned a certain amount of non-Party 
legislation which the Government have 
to get through, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to talk of Party measures, 
and he appeared to think that there were 
those on this side of the House 
who objected to bringing forward 
such measures. If there be such 
critics I do not rank myself among 
them. Of course, the Government exist 
for the purpose of bringing forward 
Party measure, and the Opposition, as 
an Opposition, exist for the purpose of 
criticising them. I make no complaint 
of the action of the Government in pro- 
ducing Party measures, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will make no com- 
plaint when we proceed to criticise them. 
But what I do complain of is that the 
Government are so long in bringing 
forward these controversial measures. 
The Queen’s Speech has not been before 
us very long, but, after all, it has been before 
us for upwards of a month, and the Go- 
vernment have not yet brought forward 
these controversial matters of which we 
have heard so much in the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He will 
say, “ Oh, that is because we had to pass 
a certain amount of financial business 
before Easter, which took up the whole 
time of the House, the whole time of 
the Government, and the whole time of 
private Members, and you cannot com- 
plain of us for deferring to the present 
period these controversial measures which 
it is our business to lay before the 
House.” But the Government have not 
made the best of their opportunities. 
What have they done since we met? I 
give them all the time before Easter. 
Granted that they were to occupy us as 
they chose to occupy us during the 
whole of last summer, last autumn, last 
winter, and this spring, then I admit 
that in this Session before Easter they 
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had no time or opportunity to bring 
in any of their measures. But since 
Easter they have had all the ordi- 
nary advantages which a Government 
possess of the days allocated by the 
Standing Orders of the House. How 
have they spent those days? Have they 
spent them by bringing forward these 
controversial measures? Not a bit of 
it. Those measures are still to be 
brought forward. We are still ignorant 
of what they are ; and all we have had is 
this foolish proposal about a Scotch 
Committee, which is not legislation at 
all, but which is, as far as I can gather, 
the fad of a single Minister and of a 
single section in the House. It has 
occupied all the time of the Government 
since Easter, and, as far as I am able to 
forecast its future, it is likely to occupy 
a good deal more if they insist upon pro- 
ceeding with it. What is the use of 
coming down to the House when you 
mismanage your business in this fashion, 
and making this appeal on the merits, 
because, forsooth, more than eight days 
in the month are required by the Go- 
vernment for forcing through the House 
the controversial measures referred to ? 
I could have wished that if the right 
hon. Gentleman found it out of his power, 
or inexpedient, for the purpose of con- 
troversy to go into a discussion of past 
precedents, he had at all events exercised 
his ingenuity in giving to us a forecast 
of his future action. We have had no 
forecast. No attempt has been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman on behalf of 
the Government to tell us when he means 
to bring on Supply, and in what order 
he means to bring on the measures 
of the Government, or what measures 
the Government hope to pass. The 
whole future of the Session is absolutely 
obscure. We do not know what the Go- 
vernment intend, or what they mean to 
carry through, and in this state of abso- 
lute darkness we are asked to vote away 
our privileges. I do not think it is my 
special business to stand up here as a 
guardian of those whom the right hon. 
Gentleman calls unofficial Members. 
Perhaps I may observe that he rather 
prided himself on the phrase “ unofficial 
Members,” and I think with small reason. 
The term unofficial Members is extremely 
inconvenient and misleading. Gentle- 
men on this Bench are unofficial Mem- 
bers; but according to the ordinary 
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usages of the House, they are not private 
Members, and when the two Front 
Benches are joined together in a common 
condemnation by private Members, it is 
evident that they include us who are, 
nevertheless, despite what the right hon, 
Gentleman says, undoubtedly unofficial 
Members. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I meant to 
characterise them as ex-official Members. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: By private 
Members I mean gentlemen in the House 
who do not sit on these two Benches, 
and by non-private Members I mean 
those who hold or have held office. It 
is not my special business to stand up for 
the rights of private Members as dis- 
tinguished from official or ex-official 
Members, and 1 am bound to say that 
the levity with which private Members 
are now in the habit of passing through 
Resolutions in which it is doubtful if they 
believe, and in which it is certain their 
Leaders do not believe—and Resolutions 
which everybody knows will be inoperative 
and so much waste paper—makes me feel 
that possibly we might employ our time 
sometimes much better than we did at a 
late hour last Tuesday. It is not impos- 
sible that the Government have in view 
a similar misuse of the time of the House 
with regard to next Tuesday, and they 
probably share my view that, if the 
House of Commons is to discuss the 
abolition of the House of Lords in the 
same spirit in which it discussed Scotch 
Home Rule, there is no Government 
business which would not afford a better 
means of spending our time, or a better 
field for displaying our energy. But 
though I do not feel that I am bound to 
stand up for private Members, I must 
express my opinion that they have been 
extremely ill-used in thecourse of the 
last and the present year. Recollect 
that one consequence of taking every 
day in the week for Government busi- 
ness is not merely that you deprive 
private Members of their legitimate 
opportunities of bringing forward sub- 
jects of interest to them, but you double 
the work of private Members. A private 
Members’ night is a private Members’ 
night in two senses of the word. It isa 
private Members’ night, because some 
bring on Motions and discussions on that 
night, while others go home to bed and 
do not return. They, therefore, have a 
double privilege on these nights, and 
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when by this cruel Resolution you pro- 
pose to deprive them of these pri- 
vileges at one blow I think it is 
rather hard. Probably, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had gone back to 
the precedent which he despises, he 
would have found that there have been 
cases where Tuesday mornings have been 
taken as early in the Session as in this 
year, but they have only been taken 
before Easter when private Members 
have had their fling. Well, Sir, private 
Members have had no fling for nearly 12 
mouths. For nearly 12 months these un- 
fortunate legislators have never been per- 
mitted the luxury of a count; they have 
been dragged down to the House night 
after right, never to do their own busi- 
ness, but always to do the business of the 
Government. Having given up without 
a murmur every hour of their time before 
Easter to aid the Government in getting 
through the necessary financial business, 
I do think it is rather hard to come down 
10 days after the Easter holiday—having 
taken care to waste every one of these 10 
days yourselves—and ask them to give 
up a great deal more of their time to the 
Government. I think that is very un- 
kind, and the right hon. Gentleman must 
know that, as far as we are concerned, we 
cannot willingly assent to the proposal he 
has made. But at the end of his speech 
he ceased to endeavour to persuade his 
opponents, and turned round for a vote 
of confidence to his friends. Sir, I 
am sure that that vote of confidence 
will be given. The Government 
must have sunk low indeed if upon 
a mere question of the management of the 
business of the House they cannot bring 
into the Lobby a sufficient number of 
their own friends to support them. But 
I did not quite follow the poetical 
metaphor with which the right hon. 
Gentleman closed his speech. As far 
as I understood it, he was the captain 
of a ship bearing a precious cargo 
not particularly specified in any invoice 
that I know of, and we are the winds 
and the waves, so far as I can make out, 
which are threatening that vessel with 
shipwreck. Well, Sir, I do not know 
whether the metaphor is a very good one, 
but it certainly expresses, I should think,, 
very accurately some phases of the pr-- 
sent situation. I myself am not endowed 
by nature with the qualities to make me 
enjoy a sea voyage, but I can only hope 
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that the Government are happier in their 
vessel than I should be in any vessel, 
even a more seaworthy one than that of 
the Government. I am afraid, Sir, that 
they have more formidable dangers before 
them than the horrors of sea sickness. I 
think I see traces of the fact that the 
winds and waves, as the right hon. 
Gentleman expresses it, are gradually 
making their impression on that vessel, 
anil that leaks—not very formidable 
leaks, perhaps—have been sprung, and 
have been stopped by methods of a not 
very permanent character. Meanwhile, 
however, I may reassure the right hon. 
Gentleman by saying that, whatever may 
be his future destinies, I do not think 
he is likely to suffer shipwreck to-day. 
The winds and the waves on this occa- 
sion, as on others, will do their best to 
impede his course, but he will survive 
our efforts. I do not think, however, 
that he has, either from the general. point 
of view or from the point of view of the 
unofficial Members, shown any sufficient 
reason why we should give him privi- 
leges which in similar circumstances have 
never been asked for by his predecessors 
in Office. 


Sr D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
said, he was one of the unofficial Mem- 
bers who occupied one of the two first 
places affected by the Motion of the 


Government. He was not going to 
dispute the right of the Government to 
take the time of the House, but the 
Government must have known for weeks 
that about this time it would be necessary 
to take the whole time of the House, 
and he complained that they did not give 
notice four weeks ago of their intention, 
in order that hon. Members might be 
saved the necessity and worry of the 
ballot, and still more the necessity of 
getting up subjects. To-morrow night 
he should have had the opportunity, but 
for this Motion, of calling attention to 
the financial condition of India in relation 
to Great Britain, and he complained that 
they should be discussing the question of 
taking Tuesday only on the day before. 
Why should they not have got a month's 
notice? A cook got a month’s notice, 
and surely a Member of Parliament 
ought to get as much. He trusted that 
in future the Government would, when 
they foresaw the necessity of taking the 
whole time of the House, give due 
notice to hon. Members, so as 
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to avoid difficulties and heartburn- 
ings, and appeals for exceptions. For 
himself, much as he appreciated the 
position he occupied for the two days 
which would be affected by this Motion, 
and highly as he appreciated the sub- 
jects he had intended to bring forward, 
he must say honestly that he appreciated 
the stability of the Government more, 
and although it was a sacrifice, he would 
support the Government in a Division 
which would rob him of his privileges. 
He appreciated the advantages of a 
Liberal Government more than any 
private Motion that he could bring on, 
and for that reason he should support the 
Government in the Division. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham), as an agricultural 
Member, desired to utter one or two words 
of earnest protest against the course 
which the Government had seen fit to 
adopt. Important as were all those 
questions, the consideration and dis- 
cussion of which might be affected by 
the course of the Government, he ventured 
to say that none of them equalled in im- 
portance the great question of agricultural 
depression. How could the Party opposite 
and the Government any longer keep up 
their pretence of sympathy with the 
agricultural interest ? He did not think 
the agricultural labourers would now 
continue to be their dupes. This ought to 
be the finishing touch to that gigantic 
fraud which, he was sorry to say, the 
Government had, with some success, 
carried out before the country during the 
last few years. It should be the last 
straw which should break the camel’s 
back. What had been the conduct of 
the Government in regard to agriculture, 
and how had they redeemed those nume- 
rous promises with which they had de- 
ceived and cajoled the agricultural 
labourers ? They granted a Commission 
to inquire into what everyone knew 
already, except the Minister of Agricul- 
ture—namely, the causes of agricultural 
depression ; but when any remedy was 
proposed or desire evinced to bring this 
great question before the country, how 
were they (the Opposition) met? They 
were either opposed or snubbed. He 
called to witness as to this the way in 
which a deputation on a most important 
question was received the other day by 
the Minister of Agriculture. That was 
the way in which agricultural interests 
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were treated, and now, when at last a 
chance was offered to bring the question 
of this great agricultural depression be- 
fore the House and the country by dis- 
cussing the Motion of which the hon. 
Member for Essex had given notice for 
Tuesday week, how were they treated ? 
Again the Government iuterposed, and 
by this most arbitrary and uncalled-for 
action made any discussion impossible. 
There were two things, to his mind, 
absolutely clear : first of all, that the Go- 
vernment were utterly incapable of 
managing the affairs of this country ; 
and, secondly, that they were supremely 
indifferent to the agricultural interests. 
Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
I am not one of those Members who 
sympathise very much with the griev- 
ances of private Members. I have sat 
now in this House for 12 years, and my 
experience has been that the time devoted 
to private Members has not, on the whole, 
been very productive of good to the coun- 
try,and I am bound to say, Sir, the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the Leader of the House, 
if carried, would, in my judgment, leave a 
sufficient portion of every week available 
for private Members. It would leave 
Wednesday absolutely free for private 
Members to bring forward their Bills, 
and leave the evening sitting on Friday 
also available for the discussion of 
private Members’ grievances. We cannot 
afford to forget the experience of past 
years, as indeed has been alluded to by 
the Leader of the Opposition—that when 
private Members have come down to this 
House to discuss these private Members’ 
grievances, other private Members have 
taken advantage of the occasion to stay 
away from the House, with the resu!t 
that the House was counted out 
and valuable time lost. There- 
fore, if the Government of the day 
has the confidence of the majority 
of the House of Commons, and the 
majority of the country, and if 
that Government has serious and 
important legislative work to perform, 
then, for my part, I think the 
supporters of the Government are justi- 
fied in coming for at least as much of the 
time of the House as is asked for in this 
Resolution. But having said so much, 
I desire to press respectfully upon the 
Government for some information as to 
what the public business is that they in- 
tend to proceed with. This is an occa- 
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sion upon which it seems to me that 
possibly a good turn may be done for the 
interests of the county I represent if Irish 
Members would use the opportunity of 
endeavouring to extract from the Go- 
vernment some promise as to their course 
of procedure with reference to Irish 
measures. I am aware, Mr. Speaker, 
that in the course of the Queen’s Speech 
the first measure mentioned was an Irish 
measure, touching very nearly an impor- 
tant Irish question—that is the question 
of the evicted tenants. That measure was 
put in the very forefront of the Queen’s 
Speech ; but on the very first night, I 
think, of the discussion on the Address 
to the Throne, I and some other Members 
asked from the Government an assurance 
that the place accorded to that Bill in 
the Gracious Speech from the Throne 
would be observed in the order of Business 
during the Session. We had, Sir, a 
right to claim that that Bill should have 
precedence, because the House will 


remember how that question of the 
evicted tenants in Ireland has been 
treated. The House will remember 
that when this Government came into 
power in the month of August they were 
pressed to call wn Autumn Session of 


Parliament together for dealing with 
that question, and many people thought 
in Ireland that the opportunity thus 
afforded would be the best opportunity 
available for the Government to settle 
this question. Very many people, even 
at that time, immediately after the 
General Election had taken place, when 
the opposition to the Government bad 
not become so embittered as it afterwards 
did, owing to the discussions on the 
Home Rule Bill and other matters, 
thought that then possibly many of the 
landlord class in Ireland would have 
been willing to make a compromise on 
this question, and the Bill might have 
been passed into law. The claim that 
was then made on the Government was 
rejected by them, and, in spite of the 
protests which were made, they ad- 
journed the meeting of Parliament for 
six months, and they issued a Commis- 
sion to inquire into facts which were 
notorious, which every man in Ireland 
and out of it was perfectly well 
acquainted with. Then, when the next 
Session of Parliament assembled, of course 
the Home Rule Bill took precedence of 
the question of the evicted tenants, and 
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again an Autumn Session was called last 
ear. We asked from the Goverument 
for a limited portion of that Autumn 
Session to deal with the question of the 
evicted tenants, and again our claim was 
rejected. And what was the excuse 
made? I am speaking by the card when 
I say that upon 100 platforms it was 
stated that the Government refused to 
introduce this Bill in the Autumn 
Session because they intended in the 
Session of this year to make the evicted 
tenants’ question the chief, the most 
urgent, and the first measure they would 
introduce, and, therefore, we asked on 
the Debate on the Address to the 
Throne whether the place accorded iu the 
Queen’s Speech to that measure would 
be maintained. We got an unsatis- 
factory answer, and it appears now that 
the measure is to be put back until after 
the Registration Bill has been passed 
into law. That much we know; we do 
not know how much further back still 
it may be put in the future. We do 
know, however, it is not to be taken 
until after the Registration — Bill. 
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I hope that the proposals which the 
Chief Secretary is going to put forward 


will be laid before the House and the 
country immediately, But even that is 
not sufficient. Having done that, it is 
the right hon. Gentleman's duty to press 
on with the Bill as fast as possible. I 
see no reason why it should be put intoa 
position next to the Registration Bill. 
I am not saying that the whole of the 
time of the House during the next few 
weeks should be devoted to this ques- 
tion alone ; but I say it is not too much 
for us to say that the Registration Bill 
and the Evicted Tenants Bill should be 
taken pari passu. But instead of that it 
appears to be the intention of the Go- 
vernment to put back the Evicted 
Tenants Bill until the Registration Bill 
has passed into law. After that the Go- 
vernment is to consider whether this 
Bill shall have the second or what place. 
There appears to me to be some com- 
petition between the backers of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill and the backers of 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Of 
course, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
isone which has my very hearty sym- 
pathy—first upon its merits, and also 
beeause of the many obligations which 
we are under to the Welsh Mem- 
bers who desire to have it passed. After 
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all, charity begins at home. The 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill cannot be 
so urgent for the Welsh Members as the 
Evicted Tenants Bill is for us. I have 
mentioned these matters because I think 
it is due to the House and due also to 
Ireland that before Irish Members are 
asked to vote in favour of the Govern- 
ment proposal to give all the time 
of the House to Ministers it is 
right to inquire from the Government 
some assurance of what the course of 
public business will be in reference to 
these Irish questions. I have stated else- 
where, and I state here, that I am greatly 
afraid that the chance of passing the 
Evicted Tenants Bill into law has enor- 
mously diminished, if not entirely disap- 
peared, through the delay which has al- 
ready taken place. The duty of intro- 
ducing that Bill and passing it into law 
rests with the Government because of the 
pledges which have been given in their 
name ; and it is a violation of the spirit 
of those pledges to postpone any further 
the introduction of this Bill to restore 
tenants to their homes as promised by 
the right hon. Gentleman, who is a 
Member of the present Cabinet. Under 
these circumstances I, for one, although 
I have little sympathy with the claims of 
private Members, will not take the re- 
sponsibility of voting in favour of the 
Motion of the Leader of the House un- 
less we receive an assurance that this 
Bill will be introduced at once and 
pushed forward step by step with the 
Registration Bill, and not be relegated to 
the end of the year, when some crisis 
may precipitate a Dissolution, and the 
Session end without any serious attempt 
having been made to grapple with the 
matter. I hope the Government will 
state their mind openly upon this matter, 
seeing that up to the present they have 
spoken no straightforward word upon it, 
but have contented themselves with ex- 
pressions of goodwill and sympathy to 
the evicted tenants without saying what 
practical step they would take to restore 
them to their homes and to bring this 
Bill to a successful issue. 

TreCHIEF SECRETARY rorIRE- 
LAND (Mr.J. Mor ey, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): The speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seems to call for some 
remarks from myself. Those remarks 
will be very short, and I am afraid that 
in the course of them I shall not be able 
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to inform the hon. Member of what he 
professes a desire to know—namely, the 
precise order and place we shall give in 
the business of the Government to the 
Evicted Tenants Bill: because we are 
now asking the House two things—first 
of all, to show that they have confidence 
in the Government, by placing time at 
its disposal for the accomplishment of 
the work they have in hand ; and, second, 
to leave the distribution of that time in 
the hands of the Government, so that 
they may dispose of it in the way 
which to them seems most fit. The 
hon. and learned Member has related the 
history of the dealings of the present 
Government with the question of the 
evicted tenants, into which I do not 
think it would be right or relevant that 
I should follow him. He says we ought 
to have had an Autumn Session in 1892 
in order to bring forward an Evicted 
Tenants Bill, which he believes would 
then have had a good chance of becoming 
law. I think I know as much about the 
inner concerns of the evicted tenants’ 
question as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and all I can say is that unless 
all the isformation which I had at 


my disposal was faulty, it is not correct 
to say that the measure, if brought for- 
ward that year, was likely to receive the 
support of the Irish landlords in this 


House or elsewhere. Apart from that 
matter, I entirely deny the hon. and 
learned Member’s assertion that the 
Autumn Session of 1892 was a favour- 
able time for bringing forward that 
matter. The appointment of the Com- 
mission is an old story, and has been fully 
discussed in this House ; but Ido say that 
Commission was the means of collecting 
and bringing to light information with- 
out which no Bill could have been ade- 
quately and efficiently presented to this 
House. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man cannot suppose that I, who am re- 
sponsible for the administration in Ire- 
land, am likely to allow the Evicted 
Tenants Bill to fall into such a position 
that it would be put out of our power to 
pass it into law this Session. I have 
said again and again in this House that 
I am as alive as any Irish Member, and 
more alive, perhaps, than some Irish 
Members, as to the urgent importance, if 
it can possibly be done, of persuading 
this House, and it might be another 
House, to pass this measure into law. 
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I do not despair of bringing in that 
measure in a form which ought to com- 
mand the assent of every reasonable 
man, both in this House and elge- 
where. This is one of the measures 
for which we are asking that the 
time of the House should be given 
tous. The hon. and learned Member, 
and other Irish gentlemen interested in 
this matter, may rest assured that there 
is no intention whatever to play with 
this important question. On the other 
hand, we shall keep it where it now is, 
in the front rank of the measures with 
which we are prepared to go in this 
Session. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has introduced this matter ina 
tone so moderate and mild, and his speech 
was dealt with afterwards so humorously 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, that I think it is 
possible that the extreme importance and 
magnitude of the change which it is now 
proposed to make in our Parliamentary 
practice may have escaped the observa- 
tion of the House. That it is a change 
of great importance and magnitude is 
shown convincingly by the speech to 
which we have just listened from the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who, falling 
as is his wont into terms which exceed 
in definiteness those of his colleagues, 
has made it clear for the first time that 
the Government are asking us to deal 
with the question of the disposal of the 
time of the House in the shape of a 
challenge upon a Vote of Confidence. I 
have never known before, upon a ques- 
tion of this kind, anything like the 
solemnity of the appeal which has been 
made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Chief Secretary to 
their followers to follow them into 
their Lobby upon this matter. Asa 
rule, this excessive pressure has not been 
brought to bear upon the Members of a 
Party when a question of this kind is 
brought forward, and I think the House 
may fairly conceive that there is some 
good reason for it upon the present 
occasion. Why should we regard this as 
a matter of extreme importance ? I 
suppose that, according to the definition 
given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cnequer and the Leader of the Opposition, 
1 am a private Member of this House. I 
do not sit upon either Front Bench, and 
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I was not a Member of either of the two 
last Governments. Although I am a 
private Member, I do not stand here as 
an advocate of their claims, and I may 
frankly confess that I do not care a brass 
button what becomes of them. I have 
never seen any great utility in the dis- 
cussions which under our present system 
take place on private Members’ nights. 
It would be altogether different if the 
House had a power of selection ; but I 
find that, according to our present 
practice, it is almost always the greatest 
bore who gets the first place. But al- 


though he is able to get the first place, | 


he is not able to get Members to come 
and hear him ; and the result is, that the 
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discussions on similar points, and hitherto 
always two things have had to be shown, 
or at all events two points have been 
brought against the Government, and 
they have been asked to show reason in 
reference to them : the first is, that there 
is au emergency which justifies the de- 
mand for time; and the second is, that 
this emergency is not the result of gross 
mismanagement on the part of the 
Government. I remember in the time 
of the late Government they had to 
ask for the whole time of the 
House, but they never asked for 
it so early as it is asked for on 
this occasion. At that time my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 


invariably attacked the then Leader of 
better occupied, is entirely wasted. | the House, and said it was a monstrous 
Therefore, while I acknowledge the | proposition, that he and his Government 
magnitude of the change, I rejoice that | had got themselves into a hole through 
for the first time we have a Government | gross mismanagement, and that, under 
which comes here and says that it is for | the cireumstances, there was no justifica- 
the majority of the House—that is, the | tion for giving them the whole time of 
Party majority—to dispose of the time of | the House. I assume, at any rate, I am 
the House, and proceeds to dispose of | justified in applying the same sort of test 
the time of the House by cutting the | to the present proposal. If there be an 
ground altogether from under private | emergency, it is wholly the fault of the 
Members. he sham of private Mem-| Government, and why should we give 


time of the House, which might be much 





bers, after the vote which I suppose will them more time under the circumstances ? 
be taken to-night, will be once for all | They have misused the time they have 


disposed of. Hereafter every Govern- 
ment which desires time for its own 
measures will be entitled at the very 
beginning of the Session, before private 
Members have had a single day at their 
disposal, to come down and quote this 
precedent and say “the time of the 
House belongs to the Party majority, 
and the Government of the day make it 
a matter of confidence that they should 
have the whole time of the House.” 
[Cheers.] Now, Sir, no doubt that is a 


change of very great magnitude which | 


appears to be willingly accepted by my 
hon. Friends below me, and which un- 
doubtedly will serve as a most useful 
precedent in the future. Therefore, so 
far as private Members are concerned, I 
do not feel at all antagonistic to the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but I do feel disinclined to give 
more time to this Government. I have 
no objection whatever to take it away 
from private Members, but I do not see 
that these gentlemen deserve it, aud I 
do not see that they are in need of it, or 
that they have made out any case what- 
ever. I have heard a good number of 


| had, and what ground have we for suppos- 
| ing that they will make any better use of 
the time for which they ask? What is 
the emergency ? The emergency con- 
sists in the fact that this is April 9. Is 
there not a little confusion in the mind 
| of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
What has the fact that it is April 9 got 
to do with the question? It shows that 
we are in the fourth month of the 
year, and is it because we are in the 
fourth month of the year that he 
thinks the period has come for asking 
|for the whole time of the House? 
| Usually, we have considered this ques- 
|tion with regard to the time of the 
| Session. As regards the Session, we 
are in the first month, and, as far as we 
have gone, the Government have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on the 
generosity of the House. They have 
got more in a month than the late Go- 
vernment ever got in twomonths. They 
have got the whole of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates and part of the 
| ordinary Estimates. They have con- 
‘eluded the financial business of the 
‘year, and they have introduced and 
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taken the First Readings of one or two 
Bills. What more do they want in a 
month of only eight days of Government 
time ?, Under those circumstances, it is 
perfectly absurd to pretend that there is 
any emergency, It may be said, and it 
is quite true, that, although this is only 
the ,first month of the Session, it is the 
fourth month of the year. If. we are to 
consider January and February and part 
of March as part of this Session, and if 
we are to deal with the matter as though 
we were in the fourth month of the 
Session, we must consider what was done 
in January and February. The Govern- 
ment would be in the position of a Go- 
vernment which in the fourth month of 
the Session had already succeeded in 
passing two Bills of first-rate importance 
—the Parish Councils Bill and the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill—and had, in addi- 
tion, accomplished the other work to 
which I have referred, and who then came 
down prepared to make arrangements for 
winding up the Session. Under these 
circumstances, the first thing we should 
expect the Government to do is to tell 
us what Bills they are going to drop. 
The illustration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was a very unfortunate one, 
and when it has been so heckled by my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the Op- 
position I am almost ashamed to return 
to it. I must, however, point out that 
when a vessel in the position in which he 
describes himself and crew—a vessel which 
some of us think is badly maraged and 
overladen, and which, as he says, has got, 
above all, to get to a fixed destination— 
finds itself in trouble, in a storm or a 
hurricane, those in charge jettison a part 
of the cargo. If the time has come 
when we must consider that we are in 
the fourth month of the Session, I think 
we have a right to call upon the Govern- 
ment to jettison a part of their cargo, and 
no longer to flourish in our faces the mere 
pretence, as we all know it is, of a whole 
number of Bills, like the Evicted Tenants 
Bill and a great number of others that 
had been put down for electoral purposes 
without the slightest chance of being 
proceeded with. I now come to con- 
sider whether this so-called emergency — 
which I do not think is an emergency at 
all—is not due to the mismanagement of 
the business of the House by the present 
Government. I will put my charge 
against the Government in one word— 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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that they have wasted an immense amount 
of time in pressing forward a Bill which 
has not a hearty supporter even on their 
own side. I refer, of course, to the 
Home Rule Bill. I say there is not a 
single section of the Party which su 

ports the Government which was heartily 
in favour of the Home Rule Bill. [ Cries 
of “Oh!”] Certainly not the Irish 
Members—certainly not either section of 
the Irish Members, at whose instigation 
the Bill was presumably brought in, but 
both of which sections took opportunity 
again and again in the course of debate 
to show that they regarded it as a very 
imperfect satisfaction of their demands, 
And certainly no one here can honestly 
say that it was a Bill which was popular 
with the constituencies in the country. 
That is what has made the aes 
Had that been a popular Bill the who 

course of matters would have been 
perfectly simple ; for when that Bill was 
defeated the Government would have 
appealed to the country, and if they had 
come back, as they would have come 
back, on the hypothesis that the Bill 
was popular, with as large or a larger 
majority, they would. have been able to 
proceed with the Bill with every chance 
of immediate success. But they did not 
dare to go to the country on that Bill. 
There is not a man on this side of the 
House who will contradict me when I 
say that not one of them advised the 
Government to take a Dissolution on the 
Home Rule Bill. There is not a single 
one of them who believes that, if the 

had taken a Dissolution on that Bill, 
they could possibly have obtained a 
majority. As the Government did not 
dare to take their principal measure, 
which had never been before the country, 
and obtain a decision upon it, what was 
the position in which they found them- 
selves ? They were bound to endeavour 
to retrieve the situation by bringing in a 
whole lot of other measures which they 
thought would be more popular than the 
Home Rule Bill. This is the reason why 
the Queen’s Speech has been crammed on 
two occasions with the most contentious 
items of the Newcastle Programme, 
and that is the meaning of the 
Autumn Session which has brought about 
the state of things in which we find our- 
selves. Even then the Government did 
not carry out their policy properly. 
Their object was a bad object, because I 
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call it neither more nor less than an attempt 
to deceive the constituencies of the 
eouotry. I call it nothing more nor less 
than an attempt to take the decision of 
the country upon the wrong issue. But, 
even if the object were right, the methods 
by which they endeavoured to secure it 
have been entirely wrong. What ought 
they to have done? They know what 
they ought to have done, because they 
professed when they asked for the Autumn 
Session that they would bring forward 
non-contentious Bills. They brought 
forward Bills which, so far as principle 
was concerned, were non-contentious, I 
refer to the Employers’ Liability Bill and 
the Parish Councils Bill; but when those 
Bills came into the House how did the 
Government treat them? The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill was conducted 
throughout, I do not hesitate to say, by 
the Home Secretary in a more aggressive 
manner than any Bill in our time. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] Does anyone deny 
that ? Will anyone tell me of any other 
Bill of the same importance upon which the 
Minister conducting it has refused every 
single Amendment which was moved by 
his opponents ? I do not believe such a 


case can be quoted; and I go further, 
and say 
Mr. ASQUITH : 


Friend has made an assertion as to facts 


My right hon. 


on most imperfect information. He was 
not present in the House when a great 
part of the Debate on that Bill took 
place. I will inform him that there was 
hardly a single clause in the Bill as it 
left this House which was not amended, 
and in which Amendments proceeding 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
friends were not accepted by the Go- 
vernment. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It is quite 
true that I was not present during the 
whole of the Debate ; but I am able to 
read, and I have read most carefully all 
that took place. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says he accepted a number of 
Amendments. Yes, he did ; he accepted 
an immense number of Amendments 
from his own side. But my point is, that 
he did not accept one single Amendment, 
except formal Amendments, not one 
Amendment of the slightest importance 
from his opponents. 


Mr. W. M‘LAREN: Yes, he did. 
There was my own Amendment. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, I 
know ; but do you call that an Amend- 
ment from an opponent ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon, 
Gentleman is not entitled to go intoa 
discussion as to the details of the pro- 
ceedings upon the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
much obliged to you, Sir. I am afraid 
I was about to be led away by the in- 
terruption to which I was subjected. 
My point is, however, simple. I say, as 
regards the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
there was, in effect, one Amendment of 
great importance urged on the right hon. 
Gentleman even by his own supporters, 
which he refused, and before which, in a 
fit of temper, he dropped the Bill. The 
Parish Councils Bill was introduced in a 
most conciliatory speech by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, and had he been 
allowed his way that Bill would have 
been carried in less than half the 
time which it actually took. I 
do not hesitate to say that many 
weeks of the time of the House were 
wasted because the right hon. Gentleman 
was put aside by his colleagues, and highly 
contentious matter was introduced at the 
last moment into the Bill. I say, under 
these circumstances, the Government 
have no one to thank but themselves 
for the condition in which they find them- 
selves. They occupied the House until 
the 5th of March, or an Autumn Session 
they ought never to have held at all, 
and which in any event ought to have 
been concluded before Christmas, and it 
is because of the manner in which they 
treated those two Bills, which were 
brought in before the Autumn Session, 
that we find ourselves now on April 9 
without having made any considerable 
progress with the legislation of the 
present Session. Nor in this Session 
have they done much better. The Leader 
of the Opposition referred to the extra- 
ordinary folly of the Government in in- 
troducing a highly contentious Constitu- 
tional question like the Scotch Committee 
question at atime when, as they say, they 
cannot possibly deal with the important 
business which they have put upon the 
Paper. Why did they not introduce the 
Registration Bill instead of the Seotch 
Committee ? I beg to warn the Govern- 
ment that, if they go on with the Scotch 
Committee proposal, they will waste at 
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least two, and very likely three, weeks 
of the time of the House. Do not let 
me be misunderstood. I do not mean the 
discussion upon the Committee. That, 
of course, will be concluded in a com- 
paratively limited space of time; but 
just see how a proposal of that kind will 
affect all our business. Already notices 
are down to refer Bills coming before us 
to a Committee of London Members, 
and I suppose a similar Motion will be 
made with regard to Welsh Bills. 
I think you will find that if this proposi- 
tion is carried out the question will be con- 
tinually cropping up in the course of the 
Session, and there will be a most unjusti- 
fiable waste of time in reference to a pro- 
posal which is brought before us by the 
Government as though it were a matter 
of business of comparatively small import- 
ance. Ithink I have shown that not 
only is there no emergency, but that the 
delay in business is entirely due to the 
attitude of the Government. Under these 
circumstances, I do not think they have 
the slightest right to call upon us to give 
them all the time of the House. What 
use are they going to make of it? 
Will they tell us now in what order they 
are going to take their Bills? If they 
continue to go on as they have been 
doing we shall only have a repetition of 
what occurred last Session. We shall only 
have a waste of time and temper without 
being much more forward at the end of 
the Session than we are at the beginning. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
admit that the Government made a mis- 
take last Session, because he said there 
seemed to be a universal agreement that 
business ought not be conducted in the 
same way this Session as it was last 
Session. But unless the Government 
are willing not only to continue this 
Session for an unusual time, but to have 
an Autumn Session, it is impossible for 
them to make any reasonable progress with 
the Bills they have put in the Queen’s 
Speech. It is perfectly well-known that 
if there is kept hanging before the House 
of Commons a large number of Bills, 
one is apt to interfere with the others. 
It would bea much more straightforward 
course and a much better course for the 
progress of business if the Government 
would undertake to say what are the 
Bills to which they attach importance, 
and then we should know upon official 
authority that as regards the other Bills 
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in the Queen’s Speech they are put there 
for show, and not with any idea of 
serious progress. There is only one 
other suggestion I have to make to the 
Government. I see they are in really 
an embarrassing condition. I am afraid 
these difficulties will crop up again and 
again. Ido not think that if they got 
the whole of the time of the House they 
would be able to do much better than 
they are doing now, and I would advise 
them to cut the Gordian knot at once and 
give us a Dissolution. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had commenced by saying 
that he was neither an official nor an 
unofficial Member. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
wondered what he was. In his opinion, 
the right hon. Gentleman was neither 
fish, fleshy nor fowl, nor good red herring. 
He thought he had never heard a speech 
which had gone so much round the sub- 
ject without coming to the actual ques- 
tion before the House as the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. It appeared 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
care one brass farthing for private 
Members, but that whilst he did not want 
them to have the time of the House he 
did not want the Government to have it. 
Who, then, in the name of wonder, was 
to have the time of the House unless it 
was to be the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self? Was the House to have speeches 
inflicted upon it by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman every evening? The right hon, 
Gentleman said the Government had 
mismanaged their affairs. He (Mr, 
Labouchere) had not perceived that the 
Government had more mismanaged their 
affairs than every Government he had 
known had done. They commenced the 
Session late. That was not their fault. 
[ Opposition cries of “No!”] Well, it 
was their misfortune and not their fault. 
They had to go through Supply, and it 
was impossible to say that they had 
mismanaged their business on the three 
Government days which had since 
elapsed. As to the Scotch Grand Com- 
mittee, he could not understand how any 
English Members could object to allow- 
ing the Scotch Members to leave other 
Members in peace while they went into 
a room by themselves and discussed the 
Law of Hypothec or any other Scotch 
question. He should have thought that 
no proposal would have secured such 
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universal consent as a proposition of that 
character. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the Government mismanaged busi- 
ness last Session. Apparently, in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s view, they were 
to be forced to waste the time of this 
Session because they wasted the time of 
last Session. The right hon. Gentleman 
complained that the Government had 
brought in last Session an Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and had not been 
conciliatory over it, and he went 
on to suggest that they should be 

nished because the former President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) had been exceedingly 
conciliatory over the Parish Councils 
Bill. No matter what the Government 
did they would never find favour with 
the right hon. Gentleman. Whether they 
were conciliatory or unconciliatory ; whe- 
ther they wasted time last Session or 
not ; whether they were anxious or not to 
waste time in the present Session, the 
right hon. Gentleman was prepared at 
any moment to make a speech against 
them and to find some recondite reasons 
for voting against that which he sup- 
ported in former times. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had noticed that almost every 
Member who had spoken had declared 
that for private Members he entertained 
the greatest contempt. From the Go- 
vernment point of view a private Mem- 
ber was a public nuisance. The private 
Member was expected to go down to the 
House and to hold his tongue ; he was 
expected to cheer Ministers, to vote for 
them whatever they did, and invariably 
to declare that his Leaders were the 
wisest and best human beings in the 
world. When the Party was in Opposi- 
tion, the private Member was told not to 
“let things go too quick,” and he was 
expected to keep alight the sacred lamp 
of Opposition. Under these circum- 
stances, he (Mr. Labouchere) thought 
that private Members were most useful, 
whether their Party was in power or was 
in Opposition. As to private Members’ 
Motions, it was obvious that when 600 
gentlemen balloted not very wise Motions 
would occasionally be brought forward. 
But, at the same time, the ballot sometimes 
gave priority to some very useful Mo- 
tions, Last week a very valuable pro- 
posal in regard to Home Rule for Scot- 
land was made by a private Member and 
was adopted by the House. Of course, 
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the adoption of that Motion would en- 
courage Ministers to go on in the path 
of Home Rule. It had always been 
held that reforms were agitated outside 
the House at first; that they were then 
brought forward in the House by private 
Members’ Motions, and such Motions 
were subsequently moved again and 
again until at last the majority became 
so large that the proposal was taken up 
by the Government. He never knew a 
Government yet that did not object to 
private Members’ Motions, because very 
often a very nasty and inopportune Mo- 
tion was placed on the Paper. The 
tendency of Governments on a variety 
of questions was to “sit on the fence,” 
and the object of their supporters was 
to bring them over to their side of the 
fence. It frequently happened that, by 
means of a private Members’ Motion, 
Ministers were obliged to show their 
hand and to adopt a course which they 
would not have adopted but for the 
bringing forward of that Motion. The 
same thing was always said on one side 
or the other in these Debates, the only 
difference being that when gentlemen 
were on the Treasury Bench they said 
one thing and when they were on the 
Front Opposition Bench they said the 
other. He was sorry the Government 
could not make an exception in favour 
of the Tuesday which had been obtained 
by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Mr. Dalziel). He was bound to say that 
if the Government were ready to leave 
the question concerning the House of 
Lords as it stood at present, he did not 
think their supporters need even com- 
plain of his hon. Friend’s day being 
taken away. The House had passed a 
Resolution of a most drastic character in 
regard to the Lords. The majority of 
the House who had voted for that Motion 
stood on firm ground, for all they had to 
do was to call upon the Government to 
give effect to the will of the majority. If 
the Government were not prepared to do 
that, he confessed that, as far as he was 
concerned, they would not enjoy that 
amount of confidence which he at present 
entertained for them. He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) in 
thinking that it was somewhat unfair on 
the part of the Government to make this 
question one of confidence. He had 
always thought that these matters were 
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leftentirely to the discretion of the House. 
He himself had moved Amendments on 
proposals of this kind, and those Amend- 
ments had been aceepted by the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith when Leader of the House. 
If he thought the Government would 
assent to an Amendment he should move 
one now, but he did not want Ministers 
to be turned out. If they chose to make 
this a question of confidence, they really 
obliged him to vote for them. He 
would not allude to all the measures 
that had been referred to in the 
Queen's Speech, for, to tell the truth, 
he did not believe that many of 
those measures would be brought in or 
carried. Members knew, however, that 
they would have a Budget. He hoped 
the Budget would be an excellent one, 
and he should be sorry if Ministers were 
deprived of the opportunity of bringing 
iton. He knew also that they meant to 
bring in a Registration Bill. He thought 
that before a General Election took place 
the franchise ought to be expanded more 
than it was at present, and it was, there- 
fore, desirable that the Registration Bill 
should pass. Until, therefore, the two 


eggs of the Registration Bill and the 


Budget had been laid, and, if they were 
good eggs, hatched by the House, he 
should not vote against the Government 
on a mere matter of detail such as that 
which was now before the House when 
he was told that if they were beaten they 
would resign. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) had been 
quite correct in dividing Members into 
official Members, ex-official Members, and 
unofficial Members. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: And double 
ex-official Members. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was not 
competent to dilate upon the last category 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Having occupied a seat in the House of 
Commons for a long time, and having 
sat on every Bench in it, with, he 
thought, scarcely an exception, he was of 
opinion that the discription given by the 
right hon. Gentleman of the various 
classes of Members was a correct one, 
and it was certainly the one adopted by 
Mr. Disraeli and by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone). To leave this some- 
what technical point, he must enter a 
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most distinct protest against the manner 
in which a very formidable fundamenta} 
change not only of the Standing Orders 
of the House, but in the practice and 
Rules of Parliament, had been treated by 
the Government on this occasion. The 
House was asked to make a very stringent 
Regulatiou under which the Government 
might forward their business during 
the remainder of the Session. It 
was also asked to alter fundamentally 
the Standing Orders of the House, 
He had frequently seen Standing Orders 
of the House made subject to alteration, 
but how had these alterations been ac- 
complished and prefaced ? When they 
had been at all of a formidable and 
drastic character they had always been 
preceded by a thorough inquiry before a 
carefully-selected Committee of the House, 
He had known many such Committees 
appointed in his time. These Com- 
mittees had been composed of the most 
experienced Members of the House, 
selected impartially from both sides with 
an admixture of Members of lesser ex- 
perience, soas to make the Committee 
representative of all sections of the House. 
The Government had cast these prece- 
dents to the winds, and they seemed to 
think that a casual majority was to be 
at liberty at any moment to tear up 
Standing Orders, to be a law unto itself, 
and to establish such Rules as it thought fit 
for the purpose of driving through Party 
business according to the exigencies of 
its own political organisation. He veu- 
tured to say that was a revolutionary 
proposition. It was all very well tosay 
the majority must prevail, and that that 
was to decide how this business was to 
be carried on. He (Mr. Lowther) could 
only say that search where they would 
through the annals of Parliament and the 
Constitutional history of this country no 
precedent for such a doctrine could be 
found. He would undertake to say that 
the Standing Orders of the House, 
originally framed with the utmost 
caution and care, had never been sub- 
jected to any permanent or quasi- 
permanent alteration without the most 
careful scrutiny and inquiry. Reference 
was made a short time ago to the pro- 
posal of the late Government with 
regard to carrying Bills over from 
one Session to another—a mea- 
sure of which he strongly disap- 
proved, and should have voted against 
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it if it had been pressed in the House of 
Commons. The Government of the day 
relegated that proposal to a Committee 
impartially chosen—chosen according to 
the recognised principle in which Com- 
mittees had always been hitherto ap- 
pointed—with the result that the 
proposal did not meet with sufficient 
support to justify the Government in 
proceeding with it. The Government, 
he said, had upset all precedents. 
But what did they now ask the 
House to do? They asked the 
House to hand over to them this 
additional time without having com- 
plied with another condition which 
under these circumstances was always 
recognised —and that statement he 
challenged the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to contradict. “In making an 
application of this kind it was customary 
for the Government to inform the House 
of the specific purposes for which they 
demanded the unusual facilities. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite knew that 
towards the end of the Session or the 
close of the financial year the Govern- 
ment found that the state of business was 
such that additional facilities were 
urgently needed for the transaction of 
public business, and the practice had been 
to inform the House precisely how matters 
stood and state the actual measures that 
were urgent, and give an assurance that 
those measures and none other would be 
submitted for consideration. He defied 
any Member of Parliament, be his 
experience what it might, to controvert 
that statement. How did the Govern- 
ment propose to allocate this time ? 
They were driven to the ordinary sources 
of information to arrive at any conclusion. 
He had a strong suspicion that this 
House was being made use of for pur- 
poses which were usually discharged by 
a vacant hoarding round a building in 
course of building on the streets. This 
House was to be made a block on which 
were to be plastered advertisements and 
sky-signs of the most hideous and ghastly 
description. So far from the time which 
the Government asked the House to 
place at their disposal being used 
for the purpose of making up arrears in 
the business of the country, it was for 
the purpose of advertisement—Party 
and political advertisement—that their 
time was to be appropriated and mis- 
used. He ventured to say that there 
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never had been a greater abuse of what 
he might call brute force and Party 
vote. Many Members who had pre- 
ceded him had assumed that the Parlia- 
mentary conscience was sufficiently dead 
to swallow a proposition of this kind on 
purely Party grounds. He dared say 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen had 
gauged the situation with adequate care 
and forethought. He regretted to find 
that there appeared to be very little dis- 
position to discuss the question as one 
of great Constitutional precedent, but 
rather as an exhibition of Party strategy 
and political chicanery which either 
Party would be justified in using—or 
misusing. He was afraid that was the 
tendency of this Debate. His sympa- 
thies were with those who had hitherto 
had by the Standing Orders of the 
House certain privileges and facilities 
placed at their disposal by fundamental 
Rules which were not capable of being 
altered at the mere caprice of Ministers 
or will of a Party majority. He deeply 
regretted this dangerous innovation in 
Parliamentary practice. It was one 
which, he thought, boded ill. to the in- 
dependence of the House, and he trusted 
there would be many Members who 
would record an emphatic vote against 
it 


the House. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, that as far as the non-official or 
private Member was concerned, he had 
not received very much satisfaction from 
any of the Leaders of the Parties who 


had spoken during the Debate. There 
seemed to be only one opinion amongst 
the whole of these gentlemen, that was 
that having got beyond the necessity of 
using private Members’ nights them- 
selves they wanted to wreck them and 
take them away from other Members as 
speedily as possible. This Debate was 
one of the annual farces which occupied 
so much of the time of the House. If 
the Leader of the House and the Leader 
of the Opposition really believed what 
they had hinted to-night, that so little 
good occurred from the advantages that 
private Members enjoyed, the sooner they 
made arrangements between themselves 
to alter the Standing Orders perma- 
nently the better it would be for proce- 
dure in the House. Private Members 
would then know that it was not worth 
their while putting their names down for 
the ballot and co-operating with their 
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friends and trying to get an expression 
of opinion upon some subject which they 
were deeply interested in, although it 
might not be interesting to the Party 
opposite. He hoped that if it was un- 
derstood that Tuesdays were to go 
away from private Members, the 
change would be affected in a Con- 
stitutional manner in the | future. 
There was nothing for which they had 
to thank the Leaders of the House. He 
was sorry the Government would not 
listen to the private Members who had 
gone through the ballot, and who repre- 
sented a very strong body of opinion in 
‘the House. He had himself given notice 
of a Motion in reference to election ex- 
penses, a subject upon which some hon. 
Members held very strong opinions as to 
present arrangements. Of course it 
would be out of Order to discuss that 
matter, and he would only say they 
desired very earnestly to get an expres- 
sion of opinion of the House how far 
they would go in the direction of giving 
equality of opportunity to poor men for 
entering the House. However, he was 
to be sacrificed with the rest of the Mem- 
bers who had already succeeded at the 
ballot. The course taken by the Opposi- 
tion had made it impossible for this 
Motion to be discussed as it might have 
been as one with regard to the procedure 
of the House of Commons. The Opposi- 
tion had chosen, as far as he could see, 
to make it an occasion of a Vote of 
Censure on Her Majesty’s Government. 
The whole question of procedure had 
been put on one side, and they were not 
able, therefore, to take the action they 
should have liked to take with regard to 
the way in which the time of the House 
should be occupied. If they were to 
have an alteration in the procedure he 
sincerely hoped it would be made at 
once, and then private Members would 
know where they were; but he was one 
of those who took a different view as to 
what private Members had done in the 
past. He differed from those who thought 
that the action of those gentlemen had 
not been beneficial to the legislation of 
the country. Looking at the history of 
the country, some of the greatest 
reforms which had passed through 
Parliament had been introduced in the 
first instance, and pressed year after year 
whenever opportunity had offered, by 
some private Member who had started 
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alone or with only a small number of 
Members at his back ; but by persistence, 


and by the growing strength of that | 


small Party, those reforms had eventually 
been placed upon the Statute Book—not, 
he admitted, by the private Members 
themselves, because just as their efforts 
were coming to fruition the Government 
for the time being had taken up those 
measures, and had taken good care to 
secure all the reward due to the efforts of 
the private Members. He looked sadly, 
therefore, upon the way in which, during 
several past Sessions, the time of pri- 
vate Members had been gradually en- 
croached upon, and if that kind of thing 
was to go on the sooner the private 
Member was swept out of existence in 
that House the better, and every Member 
would then recognise that he was only 
a voting machine when he took his seat 
within those walls. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) 
said, he hoped the hon. Member who had 
just sat down would have the courage of 
his convictions, and would oppose this 
proposal, They had not heard many 
protests from private Members in the 
House, but he ventured as one of them 
to oppose this most unprecedented pro- 
posal. He was not surprised at the Leaders 
of the House, of the Opposition, and of 
the little Unionist Party on the other side 
sneering at the rights of private Members, 
because they could get a hearing when- 
ever they chose. They were in a very 
different position tothe ordinary Members, 
and were not, as a matter of fact, affected 
in the least. What they were called 
upon to decide was whether they were to 
have any rights or privileges at all. 
These proposals hitherto, during the last 
few Sessions, had been supported by 
some kind of excuse, some kind of 
apology to the House from the Govern- 
ment for making that request ; but on 
this occasion they had heard nothing of 
the kind. They were simply asked, 
practically, to establish the principle 
that in future private Members had no 
right except to vote. Private Members 
on the other side of the House need not 
be afraid of consequences if the Govern- 
ment were beaten. The Government 
had by this time got used to that opera- 
tion. They were beaten on the Address, 
and had been beaten on the average 
about once a week ever since. Still, 
that did not seem to affect their position, 
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and therefore he did not see why hon. 
Members opposite need be afraid of 
voting in opposition to this dangerous 
proposal. Were private Members to 
have any rights at all? Arguments had 
been put forward that they did not make 
very good use of their time ; but that had 
nothing to do with the question. If 
they did not choose to come down to the 
House on Tuesdays and Fridays, that 
was their own business ; and he thought 
it was better sometimes that the House 
should be counted out than occupied 
in assisting the present Government 
to forward their measures. The ques- 
tion was, whether private Members were 
justified in supporting their own rights ? 
If hon. Members opposite chose to vote 
like sheep, as if this was a Party ques- 
tion, the consequences must be on their 
own heads. He did not think, however, 
as far as Parties were concerned, they 
need be afraid of consequences. He had 
no desire to bring forward any special 
grievance of his own, though, as a matter 
of fact; he had put down a very useful 
Bill, which he thought would have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Government. 
They were, in fact, being deprived of the 
right to bring in private measures, and 
he could submit to the House a list of 
Bills and Resolutions by private Members 
which were quite as useful as anything 
the Government had brought forward. 
He regretted very much the attitude 
taken by the hon. Member opposite, who 
always, when he sat on that side of the 
House, used to be the guardian angel of 
private Members’ rights. How he had 
come to change and run away from his 
principles it was hard to understand. 
His action that evening tended to destroy 
the last rag of faith in the consistency 
of eminent politicians. There was no 
Treason, however, why other private 
Members on either side of the House 
should follow his example ; and if they 
allowed themselves to be slaughtered on 
this occasion they would never get 
another chance. They would certainly 
lose their privileges if they failed tostand 
by one another. 

! Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.) said, 
if anything would justify Her Majesty’s 
Government in bringing this Motion before 
the House it would be the attacks made 
on this occasion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition had 
Stated to the House and to the country 
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that private Members’ Debates were 
useless, and that it would be far better 
there should be no opportunity afforded 
for such Debates to take place at all. 
That example had been followed by 
another right hon. Gentleman, for not 
only had he said that the private Members’ 
evenings were employed uselessly, but 
he justified the proposal of the Govern- 
ment by saying that two or three weeks’ 
additional time would be required before 
the Scotch Grand Committee could be 
carried through the House if the Govern- 
ment persevered init. Clearly the plea 
for the private Members was a delusion 
and a farce. It was time that the 
Radicals on that side of the House had 
some kind of intimation of what the 
attitude of the Government was going 
to be towards the Second Chamber. It 
would be to the advantage of the Go- 
vernment, the House, and the country, 
if they had a Debate upon that question. 
He was simply putting that forward from 
a friendly point of view. The Govern- 
ment must feel strongly upon that point, 
for they had seen the work of last year 
thrown to the winds, and the prospect 
was that their work this year again 
would be practically useless. That 
seemed, therefore, one of the most 
pressing questions for the moment to the 
Government, He was content to rest in 
the belief that at the proper time, some 
occasion probably more favourable than 
the present, the Government would be 
prepared, not on a private Member’s 
Motion, but upon their own initiative, to 
put forward a policy on the question. He 
had no doubt as to his duty upon the 
present proposal. Hon. Members opposite 
had invited them on that side of the 
House to join in defeating the Go- 
vernment. That was, in reality, the 
purpose they had in view, but the hon. 
Member opposite was hardly a skilful 
tactician if he thought he was going to 
take them with him into the Division 
Lobby. As far as he had had an oppor- 
tunity of judging, none of them had any 
idea of taking action in the slightest 
degree embarrassing to the Government, 
in which they had complete confidence. 
They believed the Government were 
about to bring forward a programme 
which would justify them in giving it 
their confidence, and that this demand 
was made to enable them to carry through 
the programme to which they were 
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pledged. They would hold the Govern- 
ment responsible if those pledges were 
not fulfilled, and for those reasons they 
had no hesitation in giving the Govern- 
ment their support. 

Tue Margquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) moved to leave out 
the words “for the remainder of the 
Session,” and to insert “ until Whitsun- 
tide.” A great deal might be said for 
the Resolution if there were any fear 
that the present congestion would still 
be existing in three or four weeks’ time. 
That was a matter which rested not with 
Members of the House but with Her 
Majesty’s Government. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham had pointed out, it was for 
the Government to state how much of 
their proposed legislation they intended 
to go on with and how much of it they 
meant to abandon, and by that means 
lighten the ship. If they would get rid 
of part of their cargo the congestion 
would be to a great extent relieved, and 
a good deal of valuable time would be 
left to private Members. He pointed out 
the absence of any proviso that this 
appropriation by the Government of the 
whole time of the Session would not be 
extended to any Autumn Session. It 
had always been agreed that whenever 
such a demand was made it should only 
be for the Session and should not extend 
beyond. With regard to the limitation 
to Whitsuntide, the Government would 
themselves admit that the time after that 
was not of such great value to them. 
In the first place, before Whitsuntide the 
Budget would be introduced, and as they 
were told that this year the Budget was 
going to be of great interest and of 
supreme importance, it would be better 
if the discussion upon it vould proceed 
virtually de die in diem, if it was going 
to be very controversial and to contain, 
as was stated, matters of great moment. 
Therefore, as regarded taking the whole 
time of the House for that particular 
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measure, he did not believe there would | 


be strong opposition from any part of 
the House. But what they did object to 
was that the whole of the private Mem- 
bers’ time should be sacrificed for the 
purpose of introducing and parading a 
number of Government Bills which it 
was impossible could ever become law. 
That would be a deliberate and indefen- 
sible waste of time. Upon that point 
he would earnestly appeal to hon. Mem- 
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bers opposite who were interested in 
Private Bills, because after Whitsuntide 
Tuesday evenings were of great value to 
private Members, because Bills which 
Wad then reached any stage were pro- 
ceeded with; and private Members’ 
Motions never had the same amount 
of vitality after as they had before 
Whitsuntide, if very substantial pro- 
gress was not made with them, 
He therefore appealed to hon. Members 
opposite for their support on this occa- 
sion. Allusion had been made to the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, the Local Veto 
Bill, and the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill. Did hon. Members prefer to see 
a merely formal introduction of those 
measures, or did they prefer that progress 
should be made with useful legislation 
of theirown ? Then several contentious 
measures, like the Rating of Machinery ° 
Bill, had been mentioned, raising ques- 
tions which ought to be taken seriously 
into consideration. Most heartrending 
appeals were made to hon. Members last 
Session in charge of Bills, which they 
had got read by overwhelming majorities, 
not to press them, and they were asked 
whether, as they could not be passed 
owing to the Government taking the 
time of the House, they would not allow 
them to be referred to Select Committees ? 
They recognised that impossibility, but 
should have thought of that before giving 
up their rights to the Government. It 
was very easy to be wise after the 
event; and if private Members wished 
to have a chance for their measures they 
must make up their minds now which 
way they would act. If they would 
vote for his Amendment they would 
know they had done their best to forward 
their own Bills; but if they did not 
they could not in justice expect hon. 
Members on that side of the House to 
strike a blow for them to enable them to 
pass their Bills into law. He was 
sorry ove hon. Member was absent 
who last Session, when this proposal 
was made, said he would always, 
no matter what Government was in 
power, stand up for the rights of private 
Members, but would give the Govern- 
ment the time they wanted for the pur- 
pose of passing the Home Rule Bill. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland then 
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said, as the occasion was exceptional, he 
would not struggle for private Members’ 
rights, for it was not every year that the 
Government had to remodel the Con- 
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stitution. It was to be hoped the Go- 
vernment did not intend to remodel the 
Constitution this year, and he therefore 
hoped his Amendment would be sup- 
rted. This was not a merely temporary 
alteration which the Government was 
making, but they were absolutely going 
to the whole root of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Unless private Members would 
unite to strike a blow now, it would be 
absolutely useless for them to attempt 
any private legislation whatever, and he 
earnestly appealed to them for support. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “for the remainder of the Session,” 
in order to insert the words “until 
Whitsuntide.” — (The Marquess of 
Carmarthen.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
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roposed to be left out stand part of the 
dnestion.” 


*Sin G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- | 
bighshire, E.) hoped that Liberals would | 
not listen to the voice of the charmer oppo- 
site, charm he neverso wisely. With regard | 
to this invasion of the rights of private 
Members, private Members were them- | 
selves to blame for the position in which 
they stood. Talk of driving six omnibuses | 
through Temple Bar! Why,600 would be | 
nearer the mark. On the second day of the | 
Session he took his chance of the ballot, 
and came out 243rd. Of the 242 gentle- 
men before ihim, not more than four or | 
five who were successful in obtaining 
first places had the slightest chance of | 
getting their Bills beyond a Second 
Reading. It was said they should | 
preserve their Tuesday evening rights on 
the chance of being able to ventilate ques- 
tions with a view to subsequent legislation. 
But how were their Tuesday evenings to 
be used? One hon. Member wished 
to bring forward a question dealing with | 
the House of Lords. But he should re- | 
member they had already had a Debate on 
the privileges of the House of Lords, and 
hethought the time had arrived when there | 
should be action and not discussion. Then 
there was the proposal of his hon. Friend | 
below him (Mr. J. Rowlands), which was 
very important, but it was not new, for it 
was upon this very question he gave his first 
Vote on entering the House 25 years ago. 
The hon. Member for Flintshire had down 
an important Motion for another Tuesday, 
and he had no doubt the hon. Member was 
most anxious to save that particular Tues- 
day. He had heard a good many Debates 
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ou bimetallism, and while they were going 
on he had felt very like James II., who 
when he heard the plaintiff's case wanted to 
decide for the plaintiff, and when he heard 
the defendant’s case wanted to decide for 
the defendant, but when he heard the reply 
he did not know how to decide. That was 
very much the position in which he found 
himself on the question of bimetallism. 
The hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
Redmond) had contrasted the position of 
the Evicted Tenants Bill with the Wels 
Disestablishment Bill, but unless the 
Motion of the Government were carried 
there was not the slightest possibility of 
either the Tenants Bill or the Welsh Bill 
being passed further than the Second 
Reading. Asarule, he was notan advocate 
of questions of this kind being decided on 
Party lines, but he hoped this Motion would 
be decided on Party lines, because then they 
would be able to recognise not only their 
open enemies but their false friends. Of 
course they should have against them the 
Conservative Party and the Liberal 
Unionists, but he hoped that every man 
calling himself Liberal, and that all Irish 
and Welsh Members, would vote in 
favour of the Motion of the Government. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said 
that, as a‘ private Member he wished to 
remind the House that upon many occa- 
sions during the last Government he 
supported the rights of private Members. 
The large bulk of the House were private 
Members, and without doubt much of the 
important legislation had been brought 
about in the first instance by private 
Members. There was one poiut raised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he should like to answer. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked what was the Business 
of the House? That was exactly what 
they had been asking over and over again, 
and could not get to know from the Go- 
vernment. He ventured to-day to ask a 
question of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer about the Behring Sea Bill, but the 
right hon. Gentleman did not condescend 
to answer until the question was put 
a little later by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Debate now must be confined to the 
Question of taking the time of the House 
up to Whitsuntide—that is the particular 
Amendment before the House. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, of course he 
bowed to the ruling of the Chair, but 
from now to Wl:itsuntide the House had 
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certain privileges which it would lose 
afterwards, and this emphasised, with all 
respect to the Chair, the point he was 
making. Unless the Amendment of his 
noble Friend was carried, those of them 
who had chances in the ballot would 
really be cut out altogether by the pro- 
posal now before the House, and they 
said that if the Government had taken 
advantage of their opportunities, and not 
wasted the time as they had done, there 
would have been no reason why this 
Motion should have been introduced 
before Whitsuntide. He did not know 
whether he shculd be in Order in referring 
to the circumstances of last week, but 
last Thursday was lost because the Go- 
vernment thought proper to become the 
partisans of a certain Municipality. On 
that day which was thus wasted they ought 
to have had brought on one of those 
measures the Government wished to in- 
troduce. They thought they ought to 
have the Tuesdays and Fridays up to 
Whitsuntide for the Motions that were 
down for those days, and they were most 
anxious for, and not the least afraid of, the 
great Debate there was to have been on 
the House of Lords. That Motion was 
to have been brought forward by a sup- 
porter of the Government, but the Go- 
vernment seemed to be afraid to bring it 
forward, as they did not know on what 
side they were going to stand; and, 
therefore, the Government were desirous 
of burking these awkward questions. He, 
therefore, thought that as private Mem- 
bers they ought to resist in every possible 
way the action of the Government on 
this Motion. They (the private Mem- 
bers) were a very downtrodden race, and 
their only chances lay in the early 
period of the Session, usually before 
Whitsuntide, when they had an oppor- 
tunity of bringing Motions forward. His 
experience was that after Whitsuntide 
the private Member became practically a 
voting machine. They desired to have 
an opportunity of bringing before the 
House those questions in which their 
constituents were interested, and, there- 
fore, he thought that private Members 
on both sides of the House were bound 
to support the Amendment. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, that having given notice of an 
Amendment, he should like to say that 
in giving notice of it his object was to 
impress upon the House that the words 
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“for the remainder of the Session” 
were remarkably indefinite. He thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have told them something more of what 
was in the minds of the Government, 
They had got now an indefinite term— 
“the remainder of the Session,” and they 
might have the experience of last year 
over again, with a Session lasting over 
14 months, and they were to 
give the whole time of the House 
for those 14 months to the Go- 
vernment, because under the Motion as 
it now stood the Government could not 
only take the whole of the usual time of 
the House, but could keep the House 
sitting until next April, or any other 
time, and then claim, under this Motion, 
to have the whole time of the House, 
and take it for any Bill or any subject 
they chose. The Government had not 
told them even now what Bills they 
intended to press forward ; therefore, he 
did not think they should have the time 
of the House for an indefinite period 
without letting the House know what 
further they intended to do. The right 
hon.’ Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that he (Mr. Heneage) 
was more liberal than the noble Lord, 
and had put down the date as the 10th 
of August, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man refused his Amendment he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he was going to sit through the whole of 
the Autumn? If the Government 
meant to do that which was generally 
the object for which the whole time of 
the House was asked, wind up the 
Session, why not accept the Amend- 
ment, or some other date, say the Ist of 
September? Unless they were told 
what the Government intended, he 
thought it was perfectly monstrous for 
the Government to come down, without 
a single Bill being read a second time, 
and say they wanted the whole time of 
the House for what they liked. Unless 
the Government gave them some more 
information than they hal given them 
already, they ought to do everything 
they could to restrict the period. So far 
as he was concerned, he should support 
the Amendment of the noble Lord, and 
then he presumed that his own Amend- 
ment would be out of Order. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he only desired, in supporting the 
Amendment of the noble Lord, to enter 
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a protest against the proposal of the 
Government. He was only a simple agri- 
cultural Member, and last Tuesday 
be put down a Notice of Motion on the 
Paper dealing with agricultural depres- 
sion. The Notice did not obtain a good 
place, but it would develop for to- 
morrow three weeks. His object in 
putting down that Notice and in speak- 
ing now was not factious opposition, or 
was—to use the expression of the hon. 
Member for Norfolk which had now 
become classical—the vote at the bottom 
of it, but because he believed that, with 
the exception of his colleague in the 
County of Essex, no one knew the ruin 
and disastrous condition prevailing in the 
Eastern Counties. That was solely his 
reason in speaking now, to point out that 
the condition of agriculture in the Eastern 
Counties was absolutely deplorable. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, he would not detain the House 
long, but there was one point he desired 
to mention. It seemed to him the Go- 
vernment, by the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was going 
wholly against every precedent they had 
on this matter. He remembered that on 
the 28th of November, 1891, a Motion was 
made of this kind, and an Amendment 
was moved to it. The proposal was to 
take the time of the House until Christ- 
mas. That Motion was made by the 
late Mr. W. H. Smith, and was a very 
modest proposal to that now made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
how was it met? The then Leader of 
the Opposition, the Member for Mid- 
lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), used 
these remarkable words— 

“There is no precedent touching such a 
Motion as this. He has precedents to show 
that on former occasions, after the commence- 
ment of the Session, demands have been made 
on the House for certain important measures, 
but this was not an application for this or that 
important measure, but for Government busi- 
ness generally,” 
and on that account the right hon. Gentle- 
men the Member for Midlothian opposed 
Mr. Smith’s Motion, although it was only a 
modest Motion up to Christmas, and the 
whole of the then Gladstonian Party 
supported their Leader in opposing it. 
The hon. Member below him, the Mem- 
ber for Bradford, used very remarkable 
language. He said— 

“You have wasted the whole of last Session 
with your Compensation Bill.” 
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The hon. Member drew a graphic picture 
of the waste of time and said— 

“You punish private Members for the mis- 

management of business by the Government 
during the last Session of Parliament.” 
That was exactly what he said now, the 
Government had mismanaged the busi- 
ness of last Session and they made 
private Members suffer for their mis- 
management, aud it was because the noble 
Lord proposed to limit the Motion that 
at all events he should support him, and 
in doing so he thought they had pre- 
cedent all along the line. 


the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 268 ; 
Noes 244.—(Division List, No. 19.) 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
next Amendment stood in his name, and 
he proposed to move it in a somewhat 
different form to that in which it stood on 
the Paper, because, of course, it was per- 
fectly true, even under the present 
Standing Orders, that Government 
business had priority on Tuesday morn- 
ings. He should, therefore, propose to 
alter his Amendment by omitting the 
words “Government business do have 
priority upon,” so that the whole para- 
graph would run thus— 

“That for the remainder of the Session on 
Tuesday and Friday the House do meet at 2 
o'clock.” 

He made this proposal in order to bring the 
Government proposal more into accordance 
with what had been the usual practice of 
Governments when they had taken the 
time of the House. The precedent of de- 
parting from the Standing Order ought 
not to be lightly adopted. There was no 
doubt whatever that if this Motion was 
passed it would relate, as the Leader of 
the Opposition had stated, not only to 
Government business this Session, but it 
would serve as a precedent for all 
succeeding Sessions. ‘That was to say, 
that this was about the last opportunity 
they would have of fighting for the rights 
of private Members. He agreed that 
very often the time alloted to private 
Members was wasted, and the principal 
advantage of a private Members’ night 
was that most of them could go 
to bed at a reasonably early hour, 
which was a strong argument for 
private Members’ nights iu a Session 
like the last, which extended over I1 
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months. If the Government had said 
they would afford private Members 
another opportunity of discussing griev- 
ances by putting down Supply at a 
reasonable time—even once a week for 
the remainder of this Session—he would 
not have brought forward this Amend- 
ment, because Supply would afford a 
much better opportunity of discussing 
grievances than would a Motion on a 
private Members’ night. But, instead of 
that, the Government had brought for- 
ward a proposal which was so distinctly 
against the Standing Orders, and against 
the established practice of the House, 
that it ought to be passed by something 
more than a mere Party majority. If 
hon. Members sitting on the Government 
side of the House attached any im- 
portance to their own Motions which 
they had on the Paper they would un- 
doubtedly vote for his Amendment. 
The Government had only got 18 of a 
majority at the best, and of the Motions 
down for the next four Tuesdays no 
less than 11 of them were in the names 
of hon. Members sitting on the Govern- 
ment side of the House. No less than 
eight of them had got the first or second 
places for their Motions, whilst only 
three Members on the Opposition side of 
the House had got their names down for 
Motions at all, and they had not got first 
place. If these hon. Members attached 
importance to their own Motions they 
could not vote for the proposition of the 
Government as it stood, and they ought 
to vote for the Amendment. He 
claimed that the Amendment was not 
brought forward from Party motives, 
but simply in the _ interests of 
private Members and of fair discussions 
in this House. All preceding Govern- 
ments that had asked for further time 
for public business had not dropped _pri- 
vate Members. They had taken only 
Morning Sittings on Tuesday, with the 
result that there had been plenty of time 
for the consideration of public business 
without private Members being deprived 
of the opportunity of bringing forward 
important Amendments, The present 
Government, however, had not adopted 
this course. They had, instead, brought 
forward a Motion which absolutely shut 
private Members out, and he was not at 
all sure that the time they were to give 
themselves would be actually devoted to 
urgent public business. If he felt it was 
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to be profitably employed, he might agree 
to the proposal of the Government ; but 
they had got no guarantee whatever of 
this. Take last Session, for instance, 
The Government took the whole of the 
time ; it was the longest Session on 
record, and yet it was the most barren of 
legislation. He thought more work 
might be done in this House if they did 
not take up so much time. The eight 
hours day which had been adopted in the 
Government factories might very well 
be applied to Government time in this 
House. If the Government followed the 
usual practice, and only took five or six 
hours on Tuesday, they would get through 
as much in those five or six hours as if 
they took the whole day, and then private 
Members who had important Motions. 
could bring them on at 9 o'clock. In 
ordinary Sessions he admitted that a. 
good a good many of the Motions brought 
forward by private Members were 
crotchets, but that was not the 
ease this Session. The Motions which 
stood for the first four Tuesdays 
really related to matters of the greatest 
possible importance, and which might be 
discussed with advantage and profit, such 
as the Indian home charges, the payment 
of returning officers, the question of the 
currency, and the depression in agricul- 
ture. Then there was the Motion, which 
was to have been proposed next Tuesday, 
upon the House of Lords. The latter 
was not a subject that could be discussed 
on mere Amendments in Committee of 
Supply, but one which ought to be dealt 
with, and decided one way or another, 
and upon which the Government ought to 
give a definite opinion. It was the last 
legacy of the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, when he was leading the 
House. Had it dropped already, and be- 
come a subject in which the Government. 
took no interest whatever? There could 
be no doubt that the object of the Go- 
vernment in not bringing forward the 
usual Motion, which was brought for- 
ward by all Governments at this time of 
the year, but in its stead bringing for- 
ward a Motion to exclude all private 
Members, was to burke the discussion by 
Members on their own side of the House 
of these questions. The Opposition were 
not afraid of discussing them ; they ought 
to be brought to a definite issue, and they 
wanted the country to know the views 
of the Government upon them. It was 
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because such questions could only possibly 
be brought to a decision upon Tuesdays 
that he did not want Tuesdays to go. The 
only possible opportunity a privateMember 
had of raising an important Motion was 
by bringing it forward on ‘Tuesday—the 

ivate Members’ day—as a substantive 
Ffotion, which could be brought to the 
test of a Division, and upon which the 
Government had to express an opinion 
by its vote one way or the other, Un- 
fortunately, these were the very Motions 
which the Government, departing from 
the practice of all other Governments, 
were about to preclude them from dis- 
cussing. The only argument of the Go- 
vernment was that of urgency. That 
was the cry they heard the whole of the 
last Session, and they knew what came 
of it. Only four weeks of the Session 
had passed ; there might be 10 months 
yet to run for ought they knew, and 
for this Motion now to be brought 
forward on the plea of urgency was 
one of the most ridiculous proposals 
ever made. Would the Government 
themselves give effect to the last legacy 
of the hon. Member for Midlothian ? 
Would they allow a private Member to 
bring on his Motion about the House of 
Lords and give the House an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it? Last Tues- 
day the Government ran away from 
the discussion on Scotch Home Rule, 
but the House passed an important 
Resolution upon that subject, which he 
should like to know if the Government 
intended to give effect to? Were they 
going to give effect to the decision of the 
House of Commons or not ? If not, how 
were they to deal with the Lords for not 
doingso? The House of Commons had 
deliberately said that this matter of Scotch 
Home Rule was of urgent importance, yet 
following the example of the House 
of Lords—whom they never ceased to 
abuse—the Government said they at- 
tached no importance to what the House 
of Commons might say, and declined to 
take any notice of this question of Scotch 
Home Rule. There were several Bills 
of a neutral character which were of 
the greatest importance to the com- 
mercial community and others, such as 
the Bills for the amendment of the 
law relating to Building Societies, 
Limited Liability Companies, and so on ; 
but if the Government were to have the 
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know that any of these measures would 
be brought forward? His main reason 
for not agreeing to the particular sug- 
gestion of the Government was that for 
the first time they were now asked to 
vote the whole time of the House in 
confidence. That was a perfectly un- 
heard-of thing. The Government asked 
them to shut their eyes and vote them the 
whole time of the Session without in the 
least knowing what it was to be devoted 
to. The conduct of the Government in 
the way they had hitherto wasted time 
was not such as to induce them to com- 
ply with such a demand—which was 
unprecedented — especially when they 
had no indication whatever of what they 
were going to do when they had got the 
whole of the time. What they had 
heard to-night was that the Government 
did not know themselves. The fact was, 
that a struggle was going on between 
the different groups who formed that 
brotherhood, who dwelt together in unity 
in such a remarkable fashion, as to par- 
ticular Bills in which they were interested, 
aud the Government kept these things in 
the dark because they intended to deceive 
as far as possible each one of these 
groups. He repeated that it was in the 
interests of private Members generally 
that he had brought forward this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “Government business do have 
priority on Tuesday. That,” in order to 
insert the words “on Tnesday and.”— 


(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I should be 
ill-oceupying the time of the House if I 
endeavoured 10 answer the observations 
made by the hon. Member. I have 
already stated by anticipation all that the 
Government have to say in answer to 
that part of the speech which may be 
called argument, and there was a great 
deal of abuse of the Government to 
which it is not necessary I should reply. 
A very large percentage of the time of 
the House has been occupied by the hon. 
Member. Now, his pvint of view is 
that the right of private Members is a 
sort of personal privilege, I take it that 
private and unofficial Members hold that 
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time in trust for the country, and this 
sort of claim was put forward humor- 
ously by the Leader of the Opposition 
that it was the privilege of private 
Members to have a Count-out if they 
liked, and that they could do what they 
pleased in their own time. That really 
is an admirable illustration of the point 
of view which champions of the rights 
of private Members take of the situa- 
tion. The hon. Member was extremely 
indignant with hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House who, having obtained 
by ballot places for their Motions, have 
thought it right, for considerations which 
seem sufficient to them, to waive that 
right in the interests of those subjects 
which they thought even greater than 
those subjects in which they take a 
special interest. In my opinion, the 
Members who have taken that view 
have taken a more worthy view 
of the duties of private Members 
than the hon. Member opposite takes. 
He seems to think thata man has nothing 
to do but to think of himself and the 
position he will occupy in reference to 
his Motion. The hon. Member is per- 
fectly entitled to take that view and to act 
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consistently upon it, which he does very 
mucb ; but he has noright to condemn other 
Members who take a less egotistical view 


of their situation in this House. As to 
taking the whole of Tuesday, a day on 
which some Members have important 
questions to bring forward, these Mem- 
bers looked at the question very carefully, 
and have come to the conclusion that 
there is something even superior to their 
own Motions, and that is the general 
policy of the Party to which they belong 
and the Government which they support. 
In desiring to further that policy and 
support the Government, which after all 
is their organ and instrument for carrying 
out their views, they are taking a course 
which, I venture to say, the country will 
approve much more than that which the 
hon. Member opposite has suggested 
they should follow. The Government 
fully considered this mutter, and they 
think that they ought to ask the House 
for the whole of Tuesdays. At the 
Morning Sitting on a Tuesday it is quite 
true that when there is formal business 
we get on very well ; but it often happens 
that some coutroversial question prevents 
the main business from being reached 
until a late hour in the afternoon, and 
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then the Government make very litile 
progress. Therefore, it is thought better 
to take the whole sitting. The hon, 
Member says that the Government have 
a long Session of 10 months before them, 
That really depends on hon. Members 
who occupy the time of the House ; and 
the hon. Member himself would be well 
advised if he would spare the House of 
Commons a little more than he does. [ 
hope that the manner in which the 
business will be conducted this Session 
will not necessitate any such expenditure 
of time as the hon. Member contemplates, 
and that the House under the circum- 
stances will not accept his Amendment, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman was at perfect liberty to 
abstain from replying to the speech of 
my hon Friend. There is nothing in our 
procedure to compel a reply to the 
speech of the speaker immediately pre- 
ceding him. But, though the right hon, 
Gentleman has chosen not to deal with 
the arguments of my hon. Friend, he 
need not have introduced into his own 
speech a most unnecessary and personal 
attuck on my hon. Friend, who may 
have delivered himself very freely about 
the Government as a Government, but 
certainly did not condescend to personal 
invective upon any Member of the Go- 
vernment or any hon. Member opposite, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
repeated what he told us earlier in the 
evening, as to the reasons which induce 
the Government to prefer the whole of 
the Tuesday sittings. Of course, if 
the Government want time it is very 
natural that they should prefer to 
take the larger than the smaller 
slice of the time of private Members. 
But that preference on the part of the 
Government is the only argument which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
thought right to adduce against the 
course which all his predecessors have 
adopted under similar circumstances. 
The Government fail to understand that 
they are making not only a great, but 
an unprecedented, demand on the time of 
private Members, and have not realised 
that they should give something in 
return, What we ask in return is a little 
confidence on the part of the Government. 
During the four hours which this Debate 
has occupied the Government have not 
vouchsafed a single reply either to the 
questions I myself put, or to the questions 
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put by other hon, Members. We have 
all pressed on them, as a simple return 
for the immense demand they were 
making on us, that they should tell us 
what their own programme is to 
be. At present we know absolutely 
nothing about it. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer recited the pro- 
mises which the Government have 
given us, and which I am sure the Go- 
vernment will fulfil with regard to cer- 
tain Debates on certain questions ; but 
we know absolutely nothing as to the 
course they mean to pursue in the case of 
the absurd Scotch proposal, or as to the 
order in which they mean to bring in 
their Bills. A most interesting quota- 
tion was given earlier in the evening 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Tyrone from a speech by the 
late Prime Minister on a similar, but less 
drastic, Motion by the late Mr. Smith. 
The late Prime Mivister laid down that 
these demands on the time of the House 
should be made in reference to particular 
business of great importance. What is 
the particular business of great import- 
ance in this instance ? They have not 
teld us. Their language almost suggests 
that they do not know themselves. I do 
ask, in the name of common sense and 
the ordinary conduct of our affairs, that, 
before the main question is finally dis- 
posed of to-night, the Government will 
tellus for what specific purposes they 
hope in the immediate future the unex- 
ampled privilege they ask from us is to 
be employed. I do not say that such a 
statement would remove all our objec- 
tions. But we should, at all events, feel 
that we were not wholly without guaran- 
tee as to the way in which this blank 
cheque was to be filled in, and that we 
were not voting away our time and con- 
venience while getting absolutely nothing 
in return. 

Mr. P. SMITH (Lanark, Partick) 
said, the Leader of the Opposition had 
seemed surprised at the change in the 
tone of the two speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He (Mr. Smith), however, 
could not say that there was anything 
very astonishing in the change. At the 
time of the first speech, the ship was 
labouring in the sea with the winds and 
waves beating on it, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was constrained to 
make a vow to any saint or god who 
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would help him out of his difficulty. At 
the time of the second speech the ship 
had weathered the point, and the right 
hon. Gentleman was able to return to 
his usual and well-understood mode of 
sailing in his handling of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Preston. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
Morning Sittings were of comparatively 
little use. Then why did the Govern- 
ment ask for Friday mornings? Let 
them agree to a compromise if they did 
not care to accept the proposal before 
the House; and if they considered 
Morning Sittings of such little value, let 
them give private Members the whole of 
Friday and take to themselves the whole 
of Tuesday. But he (Mr. Smith) con- 
fessed that in this matter he very much 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman. 
He thought that a great deal of work 
did get done in Morning Sittings, and, 
from the point of view of private Mem- 
bers, he thought that two short sittings 
were better than one long one. He 
would prefer sittings from 9 to 12 on 
Tuesdays and Fridays to one long sitting 
on Friday. If the Government would 
take the mornings of Tuesdays and 
Fridays and retiin those evenings for 
private Members, they would not only 
greatly help in their own business, but 
would also be following precedent. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declined to 
have anything to do with precedents. 
No doubt precedents taken from the 
calendar were of no use. It was 
useless to say what was the state of things 
on the 9th of April in other years, 
because the whole situation had been so 
altered by the abnormal length of last 
Session and the way it had encroached 
on the present Session. They could not 
found any argument as to what was 
reasonable to-day on considering what 
was reasonable on the 9th of April last 
year, or the year before, or the year 
before that. But they could found an 
argument upon precedent if they looked 
at the number of sittings in previous Ses- 
sions. In 1889 private Members had 
nine evening sittings on Tuesday, and in 
no case did they have the whole of that 
day. In 1890 they had four evening 
sittings on Tuesday, and only the whole 
day in two instances. In 1891 they had 
five evening sittings on Tuesdays, and 
six whole Tuesdays ; and in 1892 they 
had 10 evenings, and only four whole 
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Tuesdays. Morning Sittings were greatly 
developed by the late Government, and 
the length of evening sittings was 
reduced. At first they could continue 
until 1 o’clock in the morning, but sub- 
sequently they were cut short at mid- 
night. No doubt a sitting from 9 to 12 
in the evening did not give time for a 
full aud elaborate discussion, but it did 
give time to bring forward and ventilate 
a subject and take the opinion of the 
House upon it. With regard to the 
argument as to “Counts-out,” they must 
happen so long as the selection of sub- 
jects was left to chance ; but it would be 
perfectly easy to propose a scheme by 
which priority at evening sittings should 
be given to the subject which obtained 
most support. If that system were 
adopted, it would, he thought, be a con- 
siderable improvement upon the present 
arrangement—of leaving the whole thing 
to chance. It would get over what 
seemed to him the only serious argument 
against the value of evening sittings— 
namely, the chance of an uninteresting 
subject getting the first place, and the 
House getting counted out. No doubt, 
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it was not possible for private Members 


to carry through serious _legisla- 
tion, except on the most rare 
occasions, but it was quite possible 
for them to take hold of questions in 
their preliminary stages when no Govern- 
ment would commit itself upon them— 
when even hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Front Opposition Bench would not com- 
mit themselves upon them. Gentlemen 
on the back Benches could take up such 
questions, and many instances might be 
cited in which measures which were now 
admitted to be of great value had been 
first brought forward by private Mem- 
bers. Perhaps the most striking case 
in point was the way in which the pre- 
sent Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) had brought forward the 
question of the County Franchise whilst 
occupying the position of a private 
Member. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had no right to despise prece- 
dents. Private Members had rights 
which the House had admitted year after 
year. He did not say that those rights 
were definable according to the calendar, 
but he maintained that taking previous 
Sessions the figures worked out very 
much to the same effect so far as the 
privileges of private Members were con- 
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cerned, and this formed a strong argu- 
ment against the present action of the 
Government. It was all very well fora 
professional cynic like the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) to 
take the line that one Party was just as 
bad as another, and that when in power 
each proposed that which when in Op- 
position it resisted. But there had been 
a very substantial and considerable differ- 
ence between the attitude of the present 
Opposition when they were in power 
and that of the present Government. In 
1889, 1890, and 1891 Government busi- 
ness had precedence at 108 sittings, 
while private Members’ business had 
precedence at 33 sittings; but in 1893 
Government business had precedence at 
211 sittings and private Members’ busi- 
ness at only 19 sittings. Under the late 
Government private Members had one- 
quarter of the time of the House, 
but under the present Government 
they had had less than one-tenth. 
During the present Session the case of 
private Members was a good deal worse, 
because they had scarcely had any even- 
ings at all. He admitted that eight days 
a month was not time enough for the 
Government to carry their business ; but, 
as a matter of fact, statistics showed 
that eight days a month, or two-fifths of 
the whole time of the House, was not all 
the time Governments had taken during 
recent years. Instead of two-fifths of 
the time, they had taken three-fourths, 
and that seemed to him a much more 
reasonable fraction of the time of the 
House for the Government to have than 
that they should have the whole of the 
time. What security was there that the 
Government would leave private Mem- 
bers the Wednesday Sittings and Friday 
nights? They were entitled to some 
assurance from the Government on that 
point. In any case, it seemed to him 
that the precedent which was now being 
set would be followed in future. All 
Governments wanted more time. Any 
Government that ever existed could 
make excuses for asking for the time 
of the House just as good as they had 
heard to-night. Every Government 
that had the confidence of the House 
could come down and make a pathetic 
appeal to its supporters, and make the 
question one of confidence. That prece- 
dent was one which he did not think any 
Government in the future would forget. 
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Certainly, he did not think the Opposi- 
tion would forget it when they came into 
power. This matter of precedent, which 
Radicals and Home Rulers might very 
well set some store by, because it was for 
more gentlemen who supported the Go- 
vernment than Unionists of any shade 
who were anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity of setting down Motions, and 
of arguing them as private Members. 
It might well be that a Unionist Go- 
vernment on coming into power might 
feel embarrassed by some Resolution 
set down by some Member of the Oppo- 
sition. They would have an excellent 
weapon to their hands—a certain defence 
which the House might be confident 
they would avail themselves of in this 
precedent of coming down without any 
particular reason and without specifying 
the purpose for which the time was re- 
quired, and demanding as a matter of 
confidence nearly the whole time of the 
House. After this he did not see how 
hon. Gentlemen could oppose such a 
claim. It was because he thought the 
Government would have ample time if 
they took only Tuesday mornings in- 
stead of the whole of Tuesdays, and be- 
cause he regarded it as a safer precedent 
—better in the interest of the House, if 
private Members and of the Government 
itself—that he urged the acceptance of 
the Amendment. 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, that of the Debates in 
the House gentlemen sitting on the 
Front Benches usually got the lion’s 
share. It was right that they should, 
because these gentlemen were to a cer- 
tain extent the spokesmen for the rest of 
the Members. But when they came toa 
subject relating to the rights of private 
Members, he thought the House should 
be indulgent to those who wished to take 
part in the discussions. Those on the 
Front Benches who had long had a dis- 
like to Tuesdays and Fridays Motions 
took a rather prejudiced view of the 
subject, and for that reason it was 
especially desirable that private Mem- 
bers should intervene. They were asked 
to give up Tuesdays to the end of the 
Session, and the hon. Member for Preston 
proposed that some modification should 
be made in thedemand. And in making 
the proposal it was only right to 
point out that the Government had al- 
ready had an abnormal amount of time 
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this year—from Christmas to the be- 
ginning of the present Session. That 
ought to be taken into account. There 
had been only two Tuesdays available 
for such discussions as usually took 
place on those evenings this year, and 
the demand of the Government was that 
there should be no more Tuesdays avail- 
able. The Motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer entirely did away with 
the privileges granted to private Mem- 
bers by the Standing Orders. The pro- 
posal of the Government involved a 
complete change of precedent. On 
every previous occasion when a Govern- 
ment had asked for privileges of this kind 
they had been able to show what actual 
time of the House had been previously 
spent on measures, and that that time 
would be wasted unless their demand was 
acceded to. It had always previously 
been the case that the Government had 
introduced large proposals, and that any 
restriction in their legislative programme 
would lead to the wasting of the time 
already spent on legislation. The present 
Government, however, could put forward 
no such argument, for they had intro- 
duced no large measures, and not a single 
hour of Parliamentary time would be 
wasted if no restriction of private Mem- 
bers’ time was made. Such a change in 
precedent could only be justified by 
showing that the existing Rules of the 
House were not suitable, or by proving 
that the circumstances were very excep- 
tional. They did not know what line 
the Government took up. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it was true, had 
said that at present there was not a 
reasonable distribution of the time of the 
House. Why, then, did he not propose 
some alteration of the Standing Orders 
of the House? That was the way to 
meet the case. There were many Mem- 
bers of the House who doubted whether 
the time taken up by abstract Resolutions 
usually discussed on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days was really a good distribution of 
time. But when they came to discuss 
individual cases of this so called waste of 
time they found great difference of 
opinion. There was hardly a subject 
brought before the House which some 
Members would not think justified the 
time occupied on it. On Tuesday last 
they had a discussion on mining royalties, 
and those gentlemen who brought it 
forward expressed what he might call 
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the official view of the miners. It 
appeared to be of interest to the mining 
industry that they should 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must not follow up the 
discussion on mining royalties. 

Masor DARWIN said, he apologised. 
He was only trying to illustrate the ad- 
vantage of such general discussion to the 
country at large. He agreed that the 
question as to whether these abstract 
discussions were useful or not was an 
open one ; but if the Government thought 
that time should not be devoted to them, 
let them propose an alteration of the 
Standing Orders. But he did not under- 
stand that the Government based their 
argument upon that. The Government 
claimed exceptional circumstances as 
their reason for demanding the time of 
the House. The only exceptional cireum- 
stance the Government could allege was 
that they were endeavouring to force 
more legislation into the Session than 
was possible ; and if that was accepted as 
an excuse for the Government taking 
the time of private Members thus early 
in the Session, it was a certainty that 
every future Government would be able 
to claim the same indulgence. He was 
afraid they were now doing away for all 
time with the rights of private Members 
on Tuesdays—at the end of the Session, 
if not for the whole of the Session. 
Still, as the present Government did not 
make the change by altering the Stand- 
ing Orders, when they were again in 
Opposition they would resist a Motion 
like this in the interests of private Mem- 
bers, and so obstruct Unionist legislation. 
It appeared to him that they ought to 
deal with the question at large, and 
settle permanently what was to be done 
in the interests of both Parties in the 
House. He should certainly vote against 
the proposal of the Government if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Preston—which would afford a reason- 
able solution of the difficulty—were not 
accepted. 

Sir M. J. STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, he objected most strongly 
to the course proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was not going to argue 
the matter out because they had already 
had it argued out much better than he 
could have done it. The absence of all 
precedent for the Government proposal 
had been shown. He felt that in launch- 
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ing forth this policy and in laying down 
practically new Standing Orders they 
were making a new precedent which 
would be followed in future years, so that 
practically from this time private Mem- 
bers’ Motions would be shut out on Tues- 
days. The only way in which a private 
Member could bring forward a question 
was by making a Motion, and whether 
they were crotchets or not their con- 
stituents in many cases had sent them 
there with a mandate to bring certain 
matters before the House. If they were 
shut out they could not fulfil that man- 
date. But he had risen rather to suggest 
that the Government should give some 
indication of the subjects they intended 
to press upon the attention of the House, 
because it now had before it a bill of 
fare for which all the time of the House 
would be insufficient. Only the other 
day he (Sir M. J. Stewart) was one of a 
large deputation to the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. The answer the 
right hon. Gentleman gave was unsatis- 
factory and a Motion was down for next 
Tuesday on the subject. The go-by had 
now been given to the subject. They 
were threatened in this respect witha 
great divergence from the policy pur- 
sued during the past 18 months. 
They were led to believe that the 
Minister in charge of the Department 
was as convinced of the utility of 
slaughtering animals imported into this 
country at the port of debarkation as 
they were; but the views expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman on that occasion 
were directly opposite. That was one of 
the subjects that would be shut out from 
discussion by the Motion of the Govern- 
ment. He would ask the Government 
whether they really thought that by 
forcing a Motion of that sort on a very 
large minority of the House they were 
really advancing the business of the 
House ? When they were compelling 
244 Members as against 268 to doa certain 
thing, it required a good deal more com- 
pulsion thaa taking Tuesdays and Fridays 
to accomplish their purpose. He there- 
fore thought the Government were 
making a great mistake in the action they 
proposed ; and if they accepted the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Preston, they would in all proba- 
bility advance their measures more than 
if they had a large Opposition struggling 


hard against what they had been com- 
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pelled to do by a small majority. Mem- 
bers, and especially Scotch Members, 
would like to know what questions were 
to be brought before the House by the 
Government on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
The House had been assured, on the 
authority of the Minister in charge of 
Scotch business, that they were to have 
a Grand Committee, and that the Go- 
yernment were pledged to do all they 
could to secure that result. The next 
day they had had an assurance from the 
same right hon. Gentleman that Scotland 
was to have Home Rule. They should 
like to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Colleagues agreed with that 
view ; and what they really intended to 
do with regard to Scotch business ? 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, he thought the discussion had not been 
very complimentary to private Members. 
If private Members who never aspired to 
even the most subordinate position in the 
Government would have no opportunity 
of expressing their views, or of doing 
useful work, the attractions of the House 
would be reduced to a great number of 
independent men. Private Members 
who took up questions at present formed 
avery useful percentage of the House. 
Many not very ambitious, but very 
useful, Bills had been carried by 
private Members. A great many ques- 
tions had also been raised by private 
Members the discussion of which had 
laid the ground for legislation. Re- 
solutions had been moved and carried by 
private Members which convinced the 
Government of the necessity of dealing 
with certain questions, and legislation 
had been the result. A great deal of 
most useful work had been done in this 
way on Tuesdays and Fridays as well 
as on Wednesdays. No doubt a certain 
number of private Members got first 
places for questions of no importance. 
But that was the misfortune of the busi- 
ness being arranged by the chance of 
the ballot. It certainly was no argument 
against the policy of appropriating a 
reasonable portion of the time of the 
House for private Members to occupy in 
raising questions in which they were inte- 
rested. ‘lake the four Tuesdays which 
the proposal of the Government would 
completely cut out. Next Tuesday one of 
the Members for Somersetshire proposed 
to call the attention of the House to the 
Charity Commission, and to suggest that 
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it should be reconstituted so as to place 
it more directly under Parliamentary 
control. He saw no more useful or more 
practical subject than that. Since he 
had had the honour of being a Member 
of the House—now some years—-he had 
frequently heard dissatisfaction expressed 
with reference to the Charity Commis- 
sion. A great deal of the time of the 
House had been taken up at inconve- 
nient times with the question of the 
affairs of charities and the action of the 
Commission. Then the hon. Member 
for Argyllshire, who had had a large 
Indian experience, was to have ‘called 
the attention of the House to East India 
home charges. He did not know of a 
more practical subject than that. It 
was true that the hon. Member for 
Argyllshire had said he considered the 
introduction of the question of less im- 
portance than maintaining the Govern- 
ment in Office, and that as the defeat of 
the Government would lead to resigna- 
tion he thought it better to subordinate 
that particular question to the interest of 
the Government ; but the consequences 
feared need not happen. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston’s Amendment were car- 
ried, the Government might still remain 
in Office, and an interesting discussion 
would be secured just the same. The 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn had also 
an important Motion for discussion— 
namely, the plurality of offices in the 
Public Service ; and, lastly, one of the 
Members for Essex had a Motion relating 
to agricultural matters. ‘The Member 
for Essex represented a constituency 
suffering from grievous agricultural de- 
pression; and he wanted to call the 
attention of the House to a phase of the 
question which could be very profitably 
discussed at the present time. The 
Minister for Agriculture had refused 
to inquire into the present rules as to 
the compulsory slaughter of cattle im- 
ported into this country at the port of de- 
barkation. Deputations had waited upon 
him, but no opportunity had been afforded 
for pressing any argument upon the 
attention of the Minister. If the hon. 
Member for Essex had only the smallest 
opportunity of pressing this matter upon 
his attention, useful and practical service 
would be done to the agricultural com- 
munity. These subjects might be dealt 
with in a concise way, and suggestions 
made of great value which would pre- 
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pare the way for the action of the Go- 
vernment later on. If the Amendment 
were accepted, while the Government 
would get the Morning Sittings for their 
business, there would be left an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of a number of 
matters which could be usefully discussed 
in the best interests of the House and 
the nation. To take another day, 
Tuesday the 17th the hon. Member 
for Wandsworth had a __ subject 
for discussion with regard to the 
disparity of representation between the 
various constituencies of this country. 
The hon. Gentleman represented 100,000 
people, which was twice as large a popu- 
iation as many other Members of that 
House represented, and he naturally 
wantéd to press this subject upon the 
attention of the Government. On the 
following Tuesday, the 24th, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury proposed to move 
a Motion relating to the expenses of re- 
turning officers. Very great advantage 
would be obtained by discussion upon that 
matter, which actually bore upon oneof the 
subjects—the Registration Bill—which 
the Government had in hand. On the 
following Tuesday, the Ist May, they 
had again the question of the depression 
of agriculture down for discussion ; 
surely that was a fitting subject to occupy 
the attention of the House. He must 
say he viewed with serious apprehension 
this inroad of the Government’s upon 
the rights of private Members. As it 
was, the Government enjoyed not only 
the two days which were usually known 
as Government days, but practically a 
considerable portion of the private Mem- 
bers’ days. The questions which were 
put to Ministers and the answers which 
were given were more or less Government 
business, and Government business fre- 
quently cropped up, and therefore it was 
unjust to say that private Members took 
three days a week as compared with the 
two days alleged to be taken by the 
Government. He should vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Preston, and, if that was not carried, 
against the Motion of the Government. 
*Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (Strat- 
ford, Warwick) said, the hon. Member 
who had preceded him had made refer- 
ence to the deputation which had waited 
upon the Minister for Agriculture. He 
was a Member of that deputation, 
and he placed upon the Paper a 
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Motion with regard to that watter, 
He wished that the Motion had fallen 
into better hands than his, but, at the 
same time, as it stood in his name, he 
should like to express the bitter dis- 
appointment which he was sure would be 
felt by the agricultural community —that 
it was impossible to make any Motion 
with regard to this question. The reply 
which was made to them was simply read 
from a prepared document, and contained 
no answer to the arguments which had 
been advanced by speakers. They were 
used to such replies from the Treasury 
Bench. He wanted to bring forward 
a most important Motion which stood 
in his name, but he desired to point out 
that he was deprived of any opportunity 
of presenting to the House a Resolution 
which might have some beneficial influ- 
ence upon the agricultural interest of the 
Kingdom. : 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, that he much regretted this 
extraordinary proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take away the time of 
private Members. These encroachments 
had increased rapidly within late years, 
and he had always done what he could 
to oppose them. But this case was the 
most indefensible of all. We were not 
now, as now presented, at the close of 
the Session, but quite at the commence- 
ment. The Session had not yet lasted a 
month, and of that month—he did not 
complain of it, because there were 
special and sufficient reasons—the Go- 
vernment had monopolised almost the 
whole of the time that the House 
had sat. Now, why did they make 
this unusual demand ? It was not that 
our Rules and Regulations had proved in 
any way defective. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Islington moved a few days 
ago for a Committee to inquire into the 
Rules, and the Government resisted the 
proposal as being quite unnecessary. 
Nor could it be from any unusual pro- 
longation of debate on the part of the 
Opposition. The Government would not 
allege that. They were allowed to intro- 
duce their Bills without opposition and 
almost without debate, and as a matter 
of fact they had made unusually rapid 
progress with Supply. The Government, 
by their proposals for a Scotch Com- 
mittee, had themselves frittered away the 
time of the House on what the hon. 
Member for Glasgow called a pottering 
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and peddling Amendment. They had 
told us that they were in favour of Home 
Rule for Scotland; why, then, did they 
press for a Grand Committee ? Was it 
for the present Session? He believed 
that they could certainly have got their 
Scotch Bills through Committee in less 
time than it would take them to obtain 
the Grand Committee and then get the 
Bills referred to it. The Government 
would not allege that the time allotted to 
private Members was wasted. What 
had been the greatest changes made in 
our laws during the past century? The 
answer would include the reform of 
Parliament, the extension of the fran- 
chise, free trade, and education measures. 
But all these were private Members’ 
questions—some of them had been re- 
peated year after year; and it was only 
after private Members had educated 
public opinion that Governments took 
these questions up. Of course, when 
questions were ripe for solution the 
Government had advantages in carrying 
Bills which no private Member possessed. 
Yet there were many important measures 
which had been actually carried by pri- 
vate Members. He might mention the 
Free Libraries Act. Again, the Bills of 
Exchange Act, which codified and regu- 
lated the whole law relating to bills and 
cheques, was a private Member’s Bill. 
Even when private Members’ Motions 
were negatived, the discussions often 
were of great value, so that even if the 
measures failed to pass, the time of the 
House could not on that account be con- 
sidered as having been wasted. The 
Motion of Friday last with reference to 
royalties was rejected, but the announce- 
ment of the view of the Government in 
the able speech of the Home Secretary 
was important; it would clear away 
many fallacies and misapprehensions, and 
soften, if not remove, the feeling of 
grievance which undoubtedly existed. 
There was a general impression that the 
object of this proposal was to shelve in- 
convenient questions. The Government 
would, he supposed, carry their Motion 
about a Scotch Committee. Well, then 
they could not, with any semblance of 
justice, refuse them an English Com- 
mittee, but they might deprive them of 
any opportunity of proposing it. Would 
they give them a day to bring it on? 
He himself was in charge of two ques- 
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tions at the present time, and he would 
endeavour in a few words to point out 
the importance they were to the country 
generally. They were all agreed as to 
the importance of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in trade disputes. Now, one of the 
Bills he was in charge of related to that 
subject, and was brought in on behalf 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
It was supported by the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the Kingdom ; it 
had been drafted under the instructions 
of the London Conciliation Board, and 
was supported by the great London 
Trade Unions. Surely such a Bill and 
one so supported ought not to be shut 
out. It was true that the Government 
had a Bill of their own relative to the 
same question, but there was hardly more 
in it than in the dummy which his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade presented at the Table. The 
Bill, as the Government had framed it, 
really did nothing at all, and gave the 
Board of Trade no power which it did 
not already possess. The other question 
was one dealing with the terribly long 
hours of labour in shops. It was no 
question of eight hours, or 10 hours, or 
12 hours even, but of 14 or 16 hours a 
day ; and most of the shop assistants, it 
must be remembered, were women. The 
facts had been unanimously reported on 
by a Committee of this House, and their 
Report had never been denied. There 
was not a city or town where great 
meetings had not been held and resolu- 
tions passed in support of their Bill. It 
was founded on a Resolution passed 
unanimously in that House, supported 
on behalf of the Government by the 
Home Secretary, which was to the effect 
“That, in the opinion of this House, the exces- 
sive and unnecessarily long hours of labour in 
shops were injurious to the comfort, health, and 
well-being of all concerned; and that it was 
desirable to give to Local Authorities such 
powers as might be necessary to enable them to 
carry out the general wishes of the shopkeeping 
community with reference to the hours of 
closing.” 

These long and unnecessary hours un- 
doubtedly affected the health, comfort, 
and even the life of probably 
1,000,000 of their countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, and yet the Government 
could not give them an evening or even 
an hour for its discussion. What were 
the questions for the sake of which this 
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course was proposed ? He would allude 
only to those that had been mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech. The first measure 
meutioned in the Royal Speech was the 
Evicted Tenants Bill. Why were the 
tenants evicted ? Because they did not 
choose to pay their rents. Not that they 
could not, but because they would not. 
Speaking, for instance, of the Lugga- 
curren tenants, the hon. Member for 
South Kerry said that 

“they were able to pay their rents, but it 
was a fight of intelligence against intelligence 
—a case of diamond cut diamond.” 

And yet as they would not pay for them- 
selves, though they could, it was now 
proposed that somebody else was to pay 
for them. He would not, however, dis- 
cuss the merits of the measure; but he 
should like to ask, How many persons 
did it affect? The Mathew Commis- 
sion reported the number of tenants on 
the Plan of Campaign estates at 1,300, 
of whom 400 had been reinstated, 
leaving something less than 1,000. Yet 
to these 1,000 individuals the time of the 
House was to be devoted, and for the 
1,000,000 shopkeepers and shop assist- 
ants the Government could not spare an 
evening, and worse than: that, not even 
an hour. Another subject mentioned in 
the Speech was 


“the reform of the present method of con- 
ducting inquiries into fatal accidents in Scot- 
land.” 


That might be useful and desirable, but 
surely it was not a matter more urgent 
or important than many of those which 


private Members wished to bring 
before the House. In conclusion, he 
submitted that the Government had 


no case for the Resolution they proposed, 
and he hoped the House would maintain 
the rights of private Members, and leave 
them the moderate proportion of time 
which after careful consideration had 
under the present Rules been allotted to 
them. 

Sir J. GORST (Chatham) said, that 
the right hon. Baronet had called great 
attention to the various measures of use- 
fulness that had been introduced by pri- 
vate Members in the first instance, and 
had put that fact forward as one reason 
why the time of private Members should 
not be limited, even for the purpose of 
giving more time for Government busi- 
ness. He had been in the House for 
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many years, and he was bound to confess 
that during that time he had seen a great 
deal of the time of the House wasted by 
private Members. It was not the first 
time that a Government had found it 
necessary to ask for the time which, 
under more favourable circumstances, 
would have been at the disposal of pri- 
vate Members. It was a usual thing for 
the Government once or twice in each 
Session to make such an appeal to pri- 
vate Members. The real reason, he 
believed, that induced the Government 
to ask for this extra time was never 
stated to the House. But in former 
eases they had given some reason for 
their doing so, which, if not very readily 
believed as the real motive by the private 
Members who were affected by the 
change, was at any rate a plausible one 
on the face of it. He ventured to say 


that the Government was always 
anxious to have their movements 
wrapped in a little mystery. Moreover, 


they undoubtedly had an inclination to 
make as much of any little emergency 
which might give them an opportunity 
to make this request as was possible 
under the circumstances. What the 
Government most disliked was a sharp 
criticising of any measure they introduced. 
They were always animated by a very 
powerful object. They had to submit their 
measures to the criticism of independent 
Members of the House. The House 
existed for two purposes. Its sole 
business was not that of legislating. In 
his judgment, a far more important fune- 
tion than the business of legislating was 
that of watching the administration and 
policy of the Executive Government of 
the country, and giving utterance to 
public dissatisfaction with such policy 
and administration, and making the Go- 
vernment defend themselves in public and 
give the reasons for the particular 
measures they proposed. The Govern- 
ment did not like this. It was a very 
odd thing that people never liked to be 
criticised. But if the independent action 
of their political opponents was intoler- 
able to the Government, still more 
intolerable was the independent action of 
their political friends. If Governments 
generally were nervous about the action 
of their supporters, he supposed Her 
Majesty’s present Government were more 
nervous about that action than any Go- 
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vernment which had ever existed. Their 
political supporters had so many different 
views, were animated by so many different 
objects, and were supposed to pursue 
their views in such a very inconvenient 
and headstrong fashion that he imagined 
the Government lived in constant terror 
as to what their supporters might do 
next. There was a very remarkable 
illustration of independent action on the 

rt of Government supporters last 
Tuesday night, and he had no doubt that 
the experience the Government had that 
evening of independent Tuesday evening 
Motions had induced them to make up 
their minds to suppress them altogether, 
otherwise why should they have pursued 
the totally unprecedented course they 
were pursuing this evening? If the 
Government would propose au alteration 
of the Standing Orders so as to give 
them the whole time of the House, the 
House would, no doubt, be disposed to 
diseuss such a proposal, and there might 
be very strong reasons why such a course 
should be taken. Speaking entirely for 
himself, he bad a perfectly open mind 
on the subject, and was _ perfectly 
ready to discuss any Amendment of 
the Rules of Procedure and _ the 
Standing Orders of the House which the 
Government might propose. As it was, 
the Standing Orders were, Session after 
Session, being made into a farce. What 
was the good of having Standing Orders 
if during nearly the whole of the Session 
they were to be suspended. If the 
Resolution of the Government were 
passed the present Session would be 
remarkable as the only one in modern 
times in which independent Members 
had had at their disposal only a single 
week of the time of the House. Before 
Easter the House had to suspend the 
Standing Orders in order to enable the 
Government to pass their financial busi- 
ness. By way of showing their grati- 
tude to the House for their action in that 
matter, the Government asked hon. Mem- 
bers a week later to suspend the Stand- 
ing Orders for the rest of the Session. 
He should have thought it would have 
been better to alter the Standing Orders 
80 as to give the Government the whole 
of the time, and to allow private Mem- 
bers to have Tuesdays and Fridays as an 
exceptional thing. Hitherto Govern- 
ments, in taking the time of the House, 
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had done so piecemeal. They had taken 
Tuesday morning first and Tuesday even- 
ing afterwards. A great deal of business 
could be done on Tuesday morning, 
which was an excellent time for dis- 
cussing Bills in Committee. Never 
before had the Government asked in the 
first instance for the whole of the Tues- 
days, and their only reason for doing 
so now was that they wished to get rid 
of a number of inconvenient questions 
which would otherwise be brought for- 
ward by their own supporters. They 
did not want to have to continue to 
exercise their ingenuity in fencing with 
questions or to adopt the manceuvre of 
leaving the House in order to avoid the 
necessity of giving an opinion or of 
voting on Motions brought forward by 
their own supporters. They, therefore, 
took the bull by the horns, and suppressed 
the Tuesday Motions altogether. The 
Government could not trust their sup- 
porters, and consequently they dare not 
allow the House any longer to enjoy those 
privileges which the Standing Orders 
were intended to safeguard. This was 
the reason why at the very beginning of 
the Session they asked the House by 
this unprecedented Motion to suspend 
the Standing Orders all round. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.): There are many argu- 
ments that can be urged against the 
proposal of the Government. In the 
first place, I lay down that there is no 
precedent for this Motion at this time of 
the year, and I have a right to speak on 
the subject, for my Parliamentary memory 
is long, extending over 20 years, and is 
also very active. I say positively that 
this is an unprecedented Motion in the 
first month of a Session of Parliament, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) commented on the fact that this was 
the 9th of April, and argued that the 
Motion was premature. But what has 
been the origin of this Motion. You, 
the Government, kept the House sitting 
last year for an unprecedented period, 
amounting to nearly 10 months in the 
year. That is the cause of your difficul- 
ties now. Having kept the House 
of Commons sitting for 10 months 
you called Parliament together again 
on the 12th of March. You had 
your necessary finance Votes to pass, 
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and you got all thie assistance you could 
from the Opposition. How do you 
recognise it? Before three weeks are 
over you come down to the House and 
you propose to appropriate Tuesdays as 
a whole and Fridays for Morning 
Sittings. You knock on the head the 
whole of the rights obtained by ballot by 
private Members during the first few 
weeks of the Session. That is your 
treatment of your supporters ; that is 
your treatment of your opponents. I do 
not believe that any Leader of the House 
has ever made such a proposal before. I 
would remind the House that the pro- 
posal will not long rest here ; the Go- 
vernment will before long endeavour to 
appropriate the whole of the time of the 
House. [ Ministerial cheers.| Yes, that is 
cheered. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer expressed a faint hope—and it 
struck me he had a faint heart—that 
this Session might not be like last 
Session. You are on the high road 
to producing a fac-simile of last 
Session. What is the worth to 
private Members at this period of the 
Session of Wednesday and Friday Morn- 
ing Sittings ? Coercion of the House of 
Commons like this does not lead to the 


passing of those innumerable Bills which 
are controversial in the highest degree, 
and which you apparently, from the 
Queen’s Speech, hope to pass. You 
have concealed from us the order of your 


Bills. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says the order is administrative. 
Has he forgotten the Budget Bill, and 
does he think that from the nature of his 
Budget it will not require a great deal 
of discussion ? Does he think he will 
be able to go into the Budget Bill im- 
mediately after he has introduced his 
Budget? Itis absurd to think that he will 
be able to bring in the Budget Bill before 
Whitsuntide. What Bills are you going 
to bring in before Whitsuntide ? Have 
you the right to take the time of the 
House of Commons and not say what 
you are going to do? Have you the 
right to leave not only your sup- 
porters, but the Opposition, whose 
numbers are very nearly as high 
as yours, in utter ignorance as to 
your programme up to Whitsuntide ? 
You take all the time of the House 
practically. Is the taking away of the 
Morning Sitting on Tuesday consonant 
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with precedent when you conceal from 
the House every information they desire ? 
Ihave never known of any Ministerial 
proposal equal to that. ‘The proposal of 
the Government last year was as bad as 
ever was made, but this exceeds it. Yet 
your majority fluctuates from a defeat 
by one on an order for a Bill which 
the Government supported to majorities 
first of 18 and then of 15 on 
the Motion for the adjournment 
of the Debate on the Scotch Grand 
Committee, and on no occasion can you 
muster more than 24. Are you going to 
take all the time of the House witha 
majority like that? What was your 
majority last year? It averaged 435, 
What is your majority now? Heaven 
knows! There is another point. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is the only 
Member of the Government who has 
spoken to-night. Nobody has had the 
courtesy to reply to the very courteous, 
the very humorous, the very good- 
natured, and the ery brilliant speech of 
my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition. I say that is extraordinary 
conduct. You make an enormous de- 
mand, and one Member of the Govern- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
makes a most curious speech, which pre- 
tends to tell everything and concede 
everything. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland made a brief speech, and did not 
notice a single argument used by my 
right hon. Friend. These are strange 
proceedings ; they are proceedings which 
I have never seen practised in my Par- 
liamentary experience; they are pro- 
ceedings which will not profit you, be- 
cause the Opposition is nearly of the 
same strength as yourselves, and in time 
you may find yourselves defeated. Your 
policy is certainly against the interests of 
the House. You may possibly persuade 
your followers to vote for you mechani- 
cally to-night ; but you will find it hard 
to earry through the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme and the great Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with 4 
majority of from 1 to 15. I express the 
opinion which I have a right to express 
from a long experience of this House, 
and from a good deal of knowledge of 
its customs. You are pursuing a policy 
which was initiated last year of abandon- 
ing all the privileges and customs of 
private Members, and you are asking us 
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to be your accomplices in an act which 
is unprecedented, and which from the 
Parliamentary point of view is unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he rose principally 
to ask a question of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He did not join in the 
attacks which had been made on private 
Members and on their Motions, for he 
would remind the House that there was 
scarcely a single measure of any im- 
portance passed by the House that had 
not been brought within the range of 
practical polities by the action of private 
Members on private Members’ rights. 
Therefore, he should express his regret 
that the Government had taken all the 
opportunities of this Session from private 
Members. But he noticed that on the 
fourth Tuesday there was a Motion 
down to consider the question of the de- 
pression in agriculture. Unless the 
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Amendment were assented to, the oppor- 
tunity for discussing the question would 
be absolutely taken away. He would 
remind the House that there was scarcely 
a single Member—certainly not a Mem- 


ber of a rural constituency—who did not 
in his election addresses and speeches 
declare his anxiety to consider the ques- 
tion of the depression of agriculture ; 
and though it might appear to affect only 
therural constituencies, he ventured to say 
that there was not a trade or a branch of 
manufacture in this country that was not 
affected by the condition of agriculture. 
Good trade and bad trade were relative 
terms for prosperity or depression in agri- 
culture. He had a question to put to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
he was sorry to see, was always popping 
inan out. He thought they ought to 
have the head of the Government present 
when important questions were addressed 
tohim, and especially when they were 
discussing a question moved by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. But he would 
ask any Leader of the Government, if 
there were a Leader present—and he 
hoped the House would insist on some 
sort of answer—whether the Govern- 
ment would give a day for the discussion 
of the condition of agriculture in this 
country? They had promised a day for 
the discussion of several matters, 
including the Miners (Eight Hours) 
Bill; but would they promise a 
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day for discussing a matter affecting 
the greatest industry of the country ? 
The question was—Would the Govern- 
ment give a day for the discussion of 
the condition of agriculture—a question 
affecting our greatest industry, and which 
affected every man, woman, and child in 
the country, whether living in our towns 
or in the rural districts. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that the country 
would approve of the action of the 
Government in shutting out all oppor- 
tunity of discussing that important 
question, but the Government displayed 
a singular objection to testing the 
opinion of the country upon that or 
upon any other point. He wanted some 
assurance on the part of the Government 
on that subject. He had listened to the 
attack that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton had made upon private Members. 
The hon. Member had tried his best to 
get out of the category of private Mem- 
bers, but had failed in doing so, and 
perhaps that was the key of the temper 
he had displayed, and had made him so 
bitter in his attack upon them, The 
Government were having a bit of elec- 
tioneering practice that evening, but 
shuffling their cards would not change 
their hand. If the Government refused 
to give a day for the discussion of 
the depressed condition of agriculture 
the country would know what value was 
to be attached to the abundant promises 
which they and their supporters had 
made during the last General Election. 
He reiterated his request, which he hoped 
would be backed up by other speakers, 
and as the Government were practising 
electioneering tactics he suggested that 
they might go a step further and give 
the day he asked for. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, this was not merely a ques- 
tion affecting private Members, but whe- 
ther the Standing Orders of the House 
were to be put aside without any reason 
being assigned. The cynical levity of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, relying 
as he did upon his, majority of 24, and 
the careless levity of hon. Members 
opposite in dealing with so impor- 
tant a question, was surprising. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
used lamb-like language to which they 
were unaccustomed from that quarter 
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with a tremendous majority of 24. But 
finding that if he had the majority of 
votes he had the minority of arguments 
ou his side, the right hon. Gentleman had 
turned round, and, like a modern Goliath, 
had fallen on the unfortunate Member for 
Preston. The hon. Member for the Kirk- 
caldy Division had been pleased to 
show a great contempt for private 
Members, who were, he said, a farce and 
a delusion. They might have expected 
support from him as the private Member 
who carried the famous Motion for giving 
Home Rule to Scotland. Was that a 
farce and a delusion ? Perhaps it was, 
and this was the more to be suspected, 
because having a still more important 
Motion for one of these very days now 
in question, he had now ran away from 
it, and had announced that he was going 
to vote with the Government. How- 
ever, private Members were not a farce 
and a delusion, whatever the hon. Member 
for the Kirkcaldy Division might be. 

Mr. DALZIEL explained, that in 
what he had said he was only putting 
his own interpretation on the speech of 
the hon. Member's Leader. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
was not a private Member. The question 
was whether they were going to try to 
save any remnant of their Standing Orders 
and privileges from the capacious maw of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had himself a very important Motion 
on the Paper for to-morrow with regard 
to pluralists which he had already on 
three occasions postponed at the request 
of the Government on the very ground 
that he would be able to bring it on to- 
morrow, which he was now to be pre- 
vented from doing. Consequently he 
had been defrauded. Private Members 
had balloted, and some of them had got 
forward places for their Motions, had 
prepared all their facts, and were ready 
to come down gravid with argument when 
they were thus summarily disposed of. 
His own place was not a very forward one, 
but he was not unmindful of the eriti- 
cism of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, who said 
that the bores always got the first places. 
In these circumstances, it was very bard 
that the Government should now snatch 
away the opportunities which private 
Members had thus secured. Having ex- 
amined all the precedents from 1868 
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down to the present time, he asserted 
that such a proposal had never been 
made except either upon special grounds 
for a special purpose, or at the end of the 
Session in order to wind up business, No 
special ground had been here put forward, 
nor had any emergency been shown, 
No Bill had been named that it was 
urgeut to pass. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had merely said that he was 
in charge of a precious cargo; but why 
did he not bring up a few bales and cases 
of this cargo and let them see what it 
was like? The right hon. Gentleman 
was fond of calling himself an old sailor, 
He (Mr. Bowles) called him an old 
soldier. Before Easter the right hon. 
Gentleman had begged for the time of 
the House on the ground of financial 
necessities and had got it. Now he 
turned round on his benefactors. Hay- 
ing like a mendicant begged them to 
give the Government more time, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now came 
forward with a bludgeon to rob them of 
the remainder, like a foot-pad. All he 
alleged was that this was the 9th of 
April, as though they were well advanced 
in the Session, whereas they were only 
at its fourth week. No _ obstruction 
was even alleged. It was not their 
fault that the Session did not begin 
until the 12th March, but the fault 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues in overloading the ship, 
and the Government could not complain 
if the same result followed again, for as 
last year, like Pharaoh’s lean kine coming 
up out of the river, their measures had 
eaten up the Session, so they would eat 
up this Session too and be none the 
better for it—they would still be as lean 
and ill-favoured as ever. This proposal 
was not made in good faith, because of 
the necessities of the Government or of 
the situation, but it was a last despairing 
attempt to cover previous failure and to 
prepare for future failures. Nobody 
knew that better than the right hon. 
Gentleman himself —it was simply 4 
last despairing attempt to amuse the 
electors, while it would only give 
Ministers and their supporters further 
time to make further blunders. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 247; 
Noes 219,--(Division List, No. 20.) 
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Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, that, although the Government pro- 
osed to take the whole time of the 
louse for the rest of the Session, they 
had given the House no information as 
to the purposes to which they intended to 
devote it. Last year, in spite of the large 
time at the disposal of the Government, 
the whole of Supply was crowded into 
a fortnight, and did not receive fair 
discussion. He, therefore, moved the 
addition of the following proviso to the 
Motion of the Government :— 


Business of 


“ Provided that in each week during the re- 
mainder of the Session the consideration of the 
Estimates in Committee of Supply shall be set 
down as the tirst Order of the Day on one night 
on which Government business has priority.” 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not undertake to give one daya 
week for the purposes of Supply, would 
he undertake to say that Supply should 
be dealt with fairly and at an early 
period of the Session? If the right 
hon. Gentleman would give an assurance 
to that effect it might meet the difficulty ; 
if not, he should certainly press the 
Amendment toa Division. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question, to add the words, 

“Provided that in each week during the re- 
mainder of the Session the consideration of the 
Estimates in the Committee of Supply shall be 
set down as the first Order of the Day on one 
night on which Government business has 
priority.”"—( Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I must say, 
Sir, that the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend is unnecessary, because under the 
Standing Order Supply is always set 
down one day in the week. But I take 
it that that is not the real meaning of 
the Motion. What my right hon. Friend 
means, I presume, is that the Government 
should undertake that ou some day in 
each week effective Supply should be 
taken. We have, however, shown that 
we are inclined to deal fairly with Supply, 
because in a short time we have had at 
our disposal I think we have made as 
much progress with Supply as has ever 
been made at this time of the year. No 
Government has ever been called upon 
to fulfil such a condition as this Amend- 
ment would impose upon them, for no 
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Government can undertake beforehand 
what may happen during the Session. 
My right hou. Friend asks me to give 
an undertaking that Supply should be 
fairly dealt with, and I have no hesita- 
tion in giving that undertaking. I hope 
my right hon. Friend will not press the 
Motion, as the House is desirous of pro- 
ceeding with the very important busiaess 
involved in the Behring Sea Fisheries 
Bill. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has met the 
appeal of my right hon. Friend in a con- 
ciliatory tone. The position, however, 
is that there will be no opportunity at all 
for an unofficial Member to bring forward 
any question except by moving the 
Adjournment of the House. ‘At the 
same time, if the right hon. Gentleman 
is able to carry out his present intention 
with regard to Supply, I think the 
Amendment might be withdrawn. 


the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question proposed. 


Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, he would like to ask 
whether any opportunity would be 
aftorded by the Government for dis- 
cussing the present position of agricul- 
ture, and he would like to know whether 
they refused to give a day ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not deny 
the importance of the subject to which 
the hon. Member has referred, but if I 
should undertake to decide as to the com- 
peting claims of different subjects upon 
the attention of the House I should in- 
evitably become involved in complica- 
tions from which it would be very diffi- 
cult to extricate myself. I feel sure, 
however, that in the course of the 
Session, and practically at no very 
distant date, an opportunity will present 
itself for a diseussion on the subject of 
that agricultural depression which we all 
deplore. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he hoped an oppor- 
tunity would be given for a discussion of 
the depression in agriculture, on the 
ground that the Government had 
deprived an hon. Member of an oppor- 
tunity of moving a Motion on che subject 
early in May. Days had been granted 
for the eight hours for miners and for 
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other questions, and it was not unreason- 
able to ask for a single day to discuss the 
agricultural question, and so to test the 
pledges which had been given by so 
many Members. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am asked to 
give a day in exchange for one which I 
am said to be taking away, but I must 
question the assertion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because the Motion to which 
reference has been made is the third on 
the Paper for Tuesday, May 1. The 
first Motion refers to the currency ques- 
tion, and the second to what is called 
“ Peers’ disabilities,” so that the agricul- 
tural question has to take its chance after 
those two engrossing questions have been 
discussed. I think, therefore, that the 
demand made upon me is not a fair one 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, Tam- 
worth) said, it seemed to him that the 
present Government had failed altogether 
to appreciate the present position of the 
agricultural interest, which was in a most 
deplorable condition, and he asked whe- 
ther the Government could not give a 
day for the discussion ? 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 249 ; Noes 
223.—( Division List, No. 21.) 

Resolved, That for the remainder of the 
Session Government Business do have priority 
on Tuesday. That on Friday the House do 
meet at Two of the clock, and that the pro- 
visions of Standing Order 56 be extended to 
Tuesday and the Morning Sitting on Friday. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, To-morrow re- 
solve itself into Committee of Supply.” 
—( The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does that 
mean that the Navy Estimates will come 
on first to-morrow? Would it be in 
Order to ask a question about the course 
of business for the rest of the week ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; our 
intention is that when the Navy Votes 
are concluded we shall then go on with 
the Motion on the Scotch Committee, 
and immediately after that we shall 
proceed with the Registration Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the Budget 
will be taken on Monday ? 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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Str W. HARCOURT : Yes. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the question of Uganda is to be taken on 
Thursday ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : There will be 
a statement made by the Government on 
the subject. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Will 
there be any opportunity for Debate ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say not. 
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Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BEHRING SEA AWARD BILL.—(No., 123.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: In ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should not have troubled 
the House at all with any statement after 
the discussion which took place at some 
length upon the occasion of the Second 
Reading, but since then certain questions 
have been put by hon. Members in the 
House, and certain statements—not of an 
official kind—have appeared in the publie 
Press this morning, which render it 
necessary that I should make, with the 
permission of the House, a very brief 
statement. The questions addressed to 
me have been, amongst others, whether 
the two Bills—namely, that introduced 
in Congress, and that introduced 
in this House, exactly correspond. The 
statement has been previously made that 
they substantially agree although they 
do not exactly correspond. I will men- 
tion what strikes me as the main differ- 
ences. Under Section 8 of the United 
States Bill there is a provision, in the 
event of an offence against the Act, 
of absolute forfeiture of the ship 
and the contents of the ship. In the 
English Bill the ship and its con- 
tents are made liable to forfeiture, 
but the Court has an alternative of 
imposing a fine for the offence not ex- 
ceeding £500. Again, in Section 10 of 
the American Bill there is a provision 
putting the onus of proof upon the 
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accused party in certain cases with which 
I need not trouble the Committee. That 
is a matter of form more than of sub- 
stance, and it is a form of clause not very 
usual in our legislation. It is merely a 
question of satisfying the Court, and the 
only object of the clause is to put the 
onus on the accused party. We have 
not any such clause in our Bill. There 
is a clause in our Bill giving the com- 
mander of an English cruiser seizing an 
offending ship the power of endorsing 
the certificate and directing the ship to be 
sent to a port for trial. That has been 
done in order that the cruisers shall be 
available for the real purpose for which 
they are there—namely, of preventing 
offences against the Act, and if a cruiser 
was obliged, having seized an offending 
ship, to accompany that ship into port, 
it would detract from the effectiveness 
of the cruiser to see that the Act 
was carried out. The only other 
difference is the clause which is referred 
to in the paragraphs that have appeared 
in the papers this morning. I have to 


begin by stating that the clause—which 
is Clause 7—has been entirely misunder- 
stood by those who have commented upon 


it in the American Press—— 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Ona point 
of Order, Sir, may I ask is the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in Order in referring 
to Clause 7 when we are only on 
Clause 1 ¢ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is a Mini- 
sterial statement, which is being made by 
the indulgence of the Committee. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 7 provides that— 

“Where, on any proceeding against a person 
or ship in respect of any offence under this Act, 
it is proved that the = sailed from its port of 
departure before the scheduled provisions were 
published there, and that such person or the 
master of the ship did not after such sailing, and 
before the alleged offence, receive notice of 
such provisions, such person shall be acquitted, 
fav 7 ship shall be released, and not for- 
eited.” 


That clause was designed to meet the 
eases of notoriety which the Award and 
the discussion of the proposed legislation 
has obtained, and the clause is one which 
would have an exceedingly limited opera- 
tion, if any operation at all. The effect 
would be to prevent the forfeiture of the 
ship where that ship had bond fide sailed 
without any notice of the Award, and if it 
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satisfies the Court it has bona fide sailed 
without any intention of violating the 
Act. In the comments in the American 
Press several serious mistakes have been 
committed in mentioning the effect of 
that provision. It has been thought, for 
instance, that it gives impunity to ships 
that have sailed before the Act came into 
force. It does nothing of the kind. 
The only effect it could have would be 
that if a ship had sailed without notice, 
and had committed what would other- 
wise be an offence against the Act, bona 
fide in ignorance of the provision of the 
Award, then as regards what it had done 
it could not be punished. But from that 
moment it has full and absolute notice of 
the Act, and it is debarred from any 
further offences against the Act under 
penalty of seizure. It has been also 
thought by some of these commentators 
that the commanders of cruisers would 
be the judges of whether or not the ship 
had had notice of the provisions of 
the Award. That is not so at all. 
Those who are at all skilled in reading 
these things will see that no option is 
given to the commander of the cruising 
ship at all. It is a matter that has to be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court, 
which Court will deal with the matter, 
and if it is proved to their satisfaction 
that what has been done has been done 
in bona fide ignorance, the persons will 
be acyuitted and the ship released and 
not forfeited. Therefore, in a case in 
which a seizure is effected, the matter 
will have to be dealt with by a compe- 
tent Court, and the section will have no 
operation whatever unless it shall be 
affirmatively proved that there was that 
state of bond fide iguorance to which I 
have adverted. I have some reason to 
believe that the explanation I have now 
given will be satisfactory even to those 
who have made the objections to which I 
have referred, and I do not know that I 
am justified in saying more than this: 
that the explanation has been given, and 
that we have every reason to believe 
that that explanation will be satisfactory. 
The clause was inserted in response to 
the demands of the Canadian Govern-~ 
ment, who thought it a reasonable 
clause to insert, and the Government 
here, thinking it reasonable, inserted it 
accordingly. Ihave only one other word 
to say. It is for the Imperial Parliament 
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to discharge this, which is its Imperial | to introduce a clause in this Bill whieh 


obligation. We desire loyally and fully to 
give effect to the Award, and to secure by 
this legislation adequate sanctions for 
enforcing the provisions of the Award. 
But we are not bound to follow verbatim 
et literatim the legislation of the United 
States, nor is the United States bound to 
follow verbatim et literatim our legisla- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I have never 
yet seen the complete Bill of the United 
States, although I have seen the original 
draft, which was introduced by a Senator 
or Member of the Congress. I have, as I 
have said, never seen the Bill in its 
completed form. There have been un- 
doubtedly some discussions between the 
Representatives of the two countries, and 
something like approximation to general 
agreement upon the main principles of 
the legislation has been arrived at. One 
final word I will say. It has been stated 
by one of the Senators, Senator Mor- 
gan, a gentleman who was one of the 
Arbitrators, and who did not agree with 
the rest of the body, that this clause was 
introduced in bad faith and was not to be 
found in the draft of the Bill submitted 
originally to the Secretary of State at 
Washington. I am informed that is a 
misapprehension on the part of that Sena- 
tor, and that this clause was in the draft 
as it was originally submitted to the Go- 
vernmentat Washington. I hope the House 
will, therefore, see that the clause does 
not bear the erroneous interpretation put 
upon it on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and that there has been no want of good 
faith, and, as no Amendment is down, I 
hope the House will see fit to pass this 
Bill without amendment and give us a 
Third Reading to-night. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) desired to point out that 
the Members of the Senate of the United 
States saw some very serious objections 
to this clause, and he must confess he 
could not quite understand the explana- 
tion given by the Attorney General. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman told 
them that the words, “before the 
scheduled provisions were published,” 
did not mean the scheduled provisions of 
this Bill, but the scheduled provisions of 
the Award. Now, thescheduled provisions 
of the Award were published to the 
world last August, and it seemed to him, 
therefore, an entire work of supererogation 


Sir C. Russell 





would deal with ships or persons sailing 
on sealing expeditions since last August, 
There were no sealing ships that left 
anywhere near that period. In August 
they knew of the provisions of the 
Award, and what was the use of 
putting a clause now into the Bill 
to deal with vessels which would not 
leave until the following January or 
February at least? It seemed to him 
that the explanation was of a very 
curious kind, and there was no doubt the 
words “seheduled provisions” would be 
read as presumably belonging to the 
Bill. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would amend the Bill so as to 
make it clear that the words related to 
the Award and not to the Bill, because if 
not it was clear that schooners which 
left the ports after last August would 
have no cause to complain 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, on a point 
of Order, desired to know if they could 
discuss Clause 7 on a Motion which 
related to Clause 1? Such a course was 
highly inconvenient, as there were other 
matters to be raised before reaching 
Clause 7. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : On the point of 
Order, I have to say that we can only 
discuss Amendments to Clause 1 on 
Clause 1. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished, on the first clause, to ask a 
question which had been asked twice 
before. The Canadian Government were, 
of course, highly interested in this 
matter, and they had a right to know— 
had the Canadian Government agreed un- 
reservedly to this Bill? When the con- 
sent of the Canadian Government was 
asked to the modus vivendi Act of 1891 
they specially annexed the condition of 
compensation. Had they annexed any such 
condition to their consent to this Bill? 

*Sirn C. RUSSELL: I have heard of 
no such condition being annexed, and I 
think, if I may express an opinion, that 
it would be an impossible condition. 
beg to remind the Committee, as I said 
a few minutes ago, that though Canada 
has been most keenly interested in the 
whole question, yet this is a matter of 
Imperial obligation, and even if Canada 
were not a consenting party—as I believe 
it is—to this Bill, it still would be the 
duty of the House to see that it honestly 
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and loyally discharged its obligations. I 
do beg the indulgence of the House, and 
ask them on a question of this kind not 
to protract the discussion. I may take 
this opportunity of pointing out, in answer 
to my hon. Friend opposite, that if he 
will look at Clause 1, third line, he will 
see that the provisions of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Award are thereby 
described, and this Act is referred to as 
“The scheduled provisions.” If, how- 
ever, there is any doubt upon the point 
it is a matter which may be set right. 


Clause 


Behring Sea 


agreed to. 


Clause 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, there 
was an important principle involved in 
this clause. There was a provision that 
Orders under this clause were to be laid 
before Parliament, but it did not 
enact what was the usual corollary to 
that provision—namely, that the Order 
should lay upon the Table of both 
Houses during the Session for 40 days 
before coming into effect. It did seem 


to him, if the Orders were to be placed 


before Parliament, that the minimum 
opportunity of 40 days should be given 
in which to call attention to the matter. 


*Sir C. RUSSELL said, the question 
was quite a reasonable one. There were, 
however, precedents for inserting the pro- 
vision in the form in which it appeared in 
this Bill. For instance, a similar provision, 
he was informed, appeared in the Fishery 
Convention Bill. Circumstances might 
arise which would involve a necessary 
modification of this Bill, and it had been 
thought best to have this power as it 
appeared in this form without the 40 


days, 


ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) thought that under Sub-section 3 
of Clause 3 considerable friction might 
arise unless the instructions tv the officers 
of cruisers were carefully drawn. There 
should be an interchange of views 
between the Naval Authorities or the 
Governments of both countries to prevent 
any possible friction. If the powers given 
to the officers of cruisers of the United 
States were reciprocal powers exercised by 
both, it seemed to him that the officers of 
one Power should not capture a vessel of 
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another Power if there were a ship of 
that Power in sight at the time. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: The hon, and 
gallant Gentleman mentioned that point, 
to me before, and I have taken care that 
attention shall be drawn to it in the 
proper quarter. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) sug- 
gested that this clause ought to provide 
for the publishing of the scheduled pro- 
visions. He did not find in the Bill any 
method specified by which the provisions 
were to be published. 

Str C. RUSSELL: The notoriety 
they have received. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 4, 5, and 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, his attention had been called to the 
second sub-section of this clause, and he 
thought it would be necessary for the 
Attorney General to consider whether in 
another place that sub-section should not 
receive some slight alteration. It pro- 
vided that— 

“ Where on any proceeding against a person 

or ship accused of any offence under this Act 
it is proved that the ship sailed from its port of 
departure before the scheduled provisions were 
published there,” &c. 
It seemed to him that considerable doubt 
might be raised as to what “ published 
there” meant. There might not be 
publication in the port itself ; and while 
he quite agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend that it meant notoriety, he thought 
the Court might think it meant some 
form of publication, and this view was 
rather strengthened by the succeeding 
words of the sub-section— 

“Such person or master of a ship did not 

after such sailing ... receive notice of these 
provisions.” 
He would suggest that the sub-section 
should be made a little clearer, so as to 
provide for non-conviction in the absence 
of notice as distinguished from form of 
publication. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: The 
scheduled provisions should in some way 
be defined. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: They are de- 
fined in Sub-section 1. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: There is a pos- 
sible ambiguity, but not, I think, a serious 
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one. I will see that both points are con- 
sidered. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 8. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
by a section of this clause the Act would 
remain in force so long as the scheduled 
provisions remained in force and no 
longer. It seemed to him that was an 
inconvenient way of defining the dura- 
tion of an Act of Parliament, and in 
accordance with precedent he would sug- 
gest that the Act should only last as long 
as the necessities of the Government re- 
quired it. The stipulation was made that 
these Regulations were to be revised and 
possibly renewed and changed entirely 
every five years; therefore he should 
move to omit all the words after the 
word “force,” and to insert “until Ist 
May, 1900.” This would give them six 
years, and during this time they could 
consider whether the Regulations should 
be renewed. 


Sir C. RUSSELL said, it was pro- 
vided that the Award should be a final 
settlement of all questions of difference 
between this country and the United 
States, and the Award fixed these as the 
permanent Rules until the parties by 
agreement should alter them. Besides 
that, it suggested—but this was not a 
mandatory part of the Award—that after 
the experience of five years then the two 
Powers should examine and consider 
these Regulations in the light of such 
experience. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES could not 
agree that this was not mandatory. What 
was the phrase, 

“The said concurrent Regulations shall be 

submitted every five years to a new examina- 
tion” ? 
That was part of the Award. That was not 
a suggestion, but it was mandatory. These 
Regulations had to be examined every 
five years; consequently, he submitted 
that six years was entirely adequate for 
the necessities of the Government, whilst 
the Attorney General had made no case 
for giving these powers to a Government 
in perpetuity over the high seas. He 
therefore moved that the Act should only 
last until the Ist of May, 1900. 


Sir C. Russell 
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Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
4, to leave out the words “so long as 
the scheduled provisions remain in foree 
and no longer,” in order to insert the 
words “until Ist May, 1900.”"—(Mr, 
Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will immediately 
resolve itself into Committee on the 
Bill.”—( The Attorney General.) 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he thought the. Motion of the 
Attorney General was a strong measure, 
It meant that the House could proceed 
with a Bill in spite of the Standing 
Order. It was not fair to those hon. 
Members who were not present. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: This is a 
course which has on more than one occa- 
sion been taken, and on far less important 
Bills. This is a Bill on which I think 
the reputation of the country is at stake, 
It is a question of dealing fairly with 
this Award, and that Award is of 
immense importance not only in itself, 
but in the example which it sets. There- 
fore, it would be a pity that there should 
be any carping upon the Award when the 
United States are dealing  straight- 
forwardly with it. That we should talk 
it out might set a bad example. This 
course has been taken before, and I hope 
that the Motion being in the power of 
the House the House will assent to it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I am quite 
sure that no gentleman on this side of the 
House ever desired to carp at the Award 
or to interpose for a single moment un- 
necessarily in the passage of a Bill with 
respect to which we all feel the honour, 
not only of the House, but of the country, 
to be concerned. With regard to the 
proposal of the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin, we all feel, no doubt, that the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule is an important 
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bulwark of our liberties and is not lightly 
to be dispensed with, but I think that if 
ever the straining of the Rule were justi- 
fied—and I do not suggest that it is here 
—it would be justified on this occasion, 
and I hope that no objection will be made 
to the Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill again considered in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Preamble stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) said, that he deprecated 
the language of the Leader of the House 
in accusing any one of Party spirit in 
dealing with this Bill. All were equally 
anxious to see the Award carried out, 
and carried out effectively ; but he re- 
gretted that the Government had been 
unable to place in the hands of Members 
before they brought in the Bill informa- 
tion sufficient to dispel the doubts sug- 
gested in the newspapers as to the 
objections of the United States Senate 
and the disagreement of Canada. He 
was sure, however, that Canada, equally 
with England, would loyally carry out 
the Award of the Arbitration Court. He 
could only wish that the Bill had been 
drafted with greater care, and that the 
Government had given more time for its 
consideration. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
could not permit the suggestion to pass 
unchallenged that anyone had been carp- 
ing at the Award, or had endeavoured to 
oppose the passing of the Bill. The 
Government had given them only a short 
quarter of an hour for dealing with the 
matter at this stage, though the question 
was of the utmost importance. If the 
Bill had to be hurried through it was 
because the Government had chosen to 
keep the Award back for eight months, in- 
stead of laying it before the House and 
having it properly and leisurely discussed 
and passed in good time. Whatever 
difficulty had arisen was entirely due to 
the Government. They had kept the 
Award in their pockets for eight months, 
-and then flung it on the Table, and asked 
the House to approve of it without due 
‘consideration. 
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Str R. WEBSTER said, he thought 
it was unfortunate that the Leader of the 
House should have suggested that hon. 
Members were carping at the Award. 
Feeling as he did the immense import- 
ance of the Bill, he should like it to be 
understood that the Regulations only 
had been criticised, and rightly criticised, 
because they were matters of great im- 
portance, and it was not to be expected 
that a body of men who had not got as 
much as they hoped to get, and who 
thought their interests would be inter- 
fered with, should refrain from pointing 
out, through their Representatives, where 
the Regulations were unsatisfactory. No 
one had carped at the Award as an 
Award. Having allowed the Bill to go 
through without opposition, because they 
felt that the honour of the country was 
involved, and that the country must show 
its willingness to carry out the arbitra- 
tion, they were entitled to express their 
opinion with regard to the Regulations 
which were matters of discretion. He 
would only add that the working of the 
Regulations must be carefully watched, 
and it would be the duty of any Govern- 
ment dealing with the subject in the 
future to see that the Regulations had 
effected their purpose, and had not unduly 
interfered with British interests. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


Examination Bill. 


SOLICITORS’ EXAMINATION BILL. 
(No. 112.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
the Bill was a Bill of only three clauses, 
and was promoted by the Incorporated 
Law Society to encourage University 
education among law students. It pro- 
posed to exempt solicitors’ articled 
clerks who had taken a University law 
degree from the intermediate examina- 
tion. It was a question altogether of 
internal regulation on the part of the 
Incorporated Law Society, and he re- 
spectfully asked the House to agree to 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” —(Sir A. Rollit.) 
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Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 3.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—(No. 1.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


NORTH BERWICK PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 89.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL.—(No. 44.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
(SCOTLAND) EXPENSES BILL,—(No. 97.) 


Read a second time, and committed for 
Wednesday. 


TRUSTEE ACT £1893) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 58.) 


Read a second time, and committed for 
Wednesday. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 


ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. George Russell, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, under 
“The Metropolitan Police Act, 1886,” relating 
to lands in the parishes of St. Pancras and St. 
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Giles, Camberwell, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. George Russell and Mr. Secretary Asquith. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 147,] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 4) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern. 
ment Board relating to the urban sani 
districts of Baildon, Burnley, Burton-upon- 
Trent, Leicester, Margate, Norwich, and Wigan, 
and the Port of Cardiff, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir W. Foster and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 148,] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Go- 
vernment Board relating to the urban sanitary 
districts of Bredbury and Romiley, Leyton, 
Swadlincote and Wilmslow, and the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Wharfedale Union, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir W. Foster and 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 149,] 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 1) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under “The General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861,” relating to Bangor, Dartmouth, 
Littlehampton, and Seaford, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mundella and Mr. Burt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 150.] 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
make provision for Public Inquiry in regard to 
Fatal Accidents occurring in industrial employ- 
ments or occupations in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lord Advocate, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and The Solicitor General for Scot- 
land. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 151.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


RELATING TO 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES, 1894-95. 





Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 
March, 1894. 





Tue Estimates for the year 1893-94, with the Ordnance Factories Vote, 


amounted to £17,802,900 ; those for the year 1894-95 stand at £18,081,000, the 
increase being £278,100. 


With reference to the statement in the Memorandum presented with last year’s 
Estimates, that measures had been adopted to equalise the number of battalions at 
home and abroad, I regret to say that circumstances have not yet admitted of a 
reduction of the force in Egypt sufficient to effect this most desirable result. 


I have again to report most satisfactory progress in recruiting for the Army. 
The Establishments were se full at the commencement of the year 1893 that it 
was found possible for a time to dispense with the enlistment of “ specials,” and 
the standard for enlistment in the Foot Guards was raised to 5 feet 9 inches. 


The total number of Effectives (including India) on Ist January, 1894, was 
219,400, being 2,301 in excess of Establishment. 


Vote 1 shows an increase of £104,937. This is mainly due to— 


1. Certain small increases of Establishment, including 93 additional men 
to the Royal Engineers for Ordnance Survey work, and the additional 
large depéts required for four regiments having both battalions abroad. 
This, including the additional provision required for the increased number 
of Effectives, accounts for about £30,000 in this Vote. 


. The growth of the 1st Class Army Reserve, which stood at 80,349 on the 
Ist January, 1894, as against 76,595 on Ist January, 1893. The sum 
taken in the Estimates for the current year has fallen short of the 
expenditure by about £16,000. The additional sum provided for 1894-95 
amounts to £57,260. 
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3. Increased provision for wages. This is mainly for the pay of Barrack 
Wardens, who, under a recent scheme, will be selected from non- 
commissioned officers in receipt of pension. As they will receive a rate 
of pay including their pension this increased charge will be partially met 
by a saving under the Non-Effective Votes. 


Provision has been made to enable a larger number of men than usual of the 
1st Class Army Reserve to carry out a limited period of drill in 1894-95. It is 
proposed to call out for a period of three days’ training, or 12 drills, all men who 
will enter on the 10th year of their army service between the Ist April, 1894, and 
the 3lst March, 1895, with a view to their instruction in the use of the magazine 
rifle. The drills will be arranged so as to preclude as far as possible interference 


with the men’s civil employment. 

The recruiting for the Militia has been brisker than was anticipated when the 
current year’s Estimates were framed. This has caused a deficiency on this year's 
Votes, and an increased sum of £40,000 will be required for 1894-95. 


As regards the Volunteers, the number of efficients is still growing, and this 
fact, coupled with a largely increased attendance at Brigade Camps, requires a 
further provision of £18,000. New Regulations as regards musketry requirements 
for the Volunteers have been approved, which will come into operation on the Ist 
November next ; it is hoped that as a result the shooting throughout the whole force 
will be improved. 


The Vote for Supplies shows the large increase of £109,800. This is mainly 
due to the great rise in the price of hay on account of the long drought of last 
summer ; coal also has gone up in price, and fuller provision has to be made for the 
rations of the Regular Forces and the Militia on account of the Establishments 


being so full. 


The Clothing Vote stands at almost the same figure as last year. This Vote 
includes provision for the initial cost of the new scheme by which the soldier will 
be allowed to retain his part-worn clothing, and to receive compensation with fewer 
restrictions than before. Beneficial results are anticipated from the change, and in 
a few years, when the new system is in full force, there will be no increased 
expenditure over that entailed under the old Regulations, 


The Vote for Warlike Stores shows a decrease of £20,400. Large supplies 
of magazine rifles for the Infantry have been received. At the factories the work 
of the year will be mainly devoted to arming the forces which carry the carbine, 
though considerable deliveries of the Infantry arm will continue to be made 
throughout the year by the contractors. On the other hand, owing to the extensive 
building under the Barracks Act of 1890, it has been found necessary to make large 
increased provision for barrack;and other stores for properly fitting out the new 
barracks. 

The increase of £43,000 on the Works Vote is solely due to the annuity that 
has to be provided in repayment of the sums borrowed during 1893 under the 
Barracks Act of 1890. These annuities will necessarily increase until the year 
1910, by which date the liability has to be discharged. There remains to be raised 
a sum of about £2,300,000. 


I am glad to say that the expenditure on the Non-Effective Votes as a 
whole shows a net reduction of £30,000 as compared with 1893-94, As the 
sum taken provides for concessions made to the old campaigners, and to 
the men living abroad who desire to commute their pensions, and also 
to civil employés in the factories and other departments, it may be hoped 
that the high-water mark has now been passed in regard to this class of 


expenditure. 
H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


12th March, 1894. 
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Tue Navy Estimates for 1894-95 amount to a net total of £17,366,100, or 
£3,126,000 more than the sum voted for 1893-94. 


This large increase is due chiefly to Shipbuilding, Armaments, Manning, 
Victualling, New Works, and Royal Naval Reserves. 

In 1893-94 the net estimate of the numbers of Officers, Seamen, Boys, Coast- 
guard, and Royal Marines was 76,700. A force of 83,409 is proposed for 1894-95, 
being an increase of 6,700. Part of this increase (about 1,600) is automatic, and 
arises as the boys from the training ships (3,700 of whom are entered annually) are 
drafted into the Service. 


We propose to enter 800 Seamen direct from the Mercantile Marine and other 
sources in order to meet present wants, and to meet the objections, in case of war, 
of having to fall back on too large a number of our Reserves. The proportion 
which the number of men on the permanent list should bear to the number of 
Reserve men available has been carefully settled, and it is in order to secure the 
proper number of more experienced men that we make the present proposals. 


It is essential to the efficiency of the Fleet that the number of the Engine- 
room Artificers should be increased, and it is proposed to add 350 to the numbers of 
this class. The increase desired in the number of Stokers amounts to 2,450. 
During the present financial year we shall have entered the full number provided 
for in the Estimates of 1893-94. The men seem likely to be an extremely satis- 
factory and valuable addition to the crews of our ships. 

It is proposed to repeat the increase of 500 made last year in the Royal 
Marines, which will bring up the total to 15,500—a number necessary for the 
requirements of our preseut Fleet, and the efficiency of the Corps. 

The number of ships in commission has not been largely increased. The 
Mediterranean Fleet has received an addition of two cruisers and a torpedo 


gunboat. 
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The increased number of first-class battleships and large cruisers now main- 
tained in commission afloat leads to greater demands than previously upon our 
supply of seamen, while for ships in the Fleet Reserve skeleton crews are needed 
to render them ready for service within a few hours of mobilisation. This altered 
but important condition of service involves the necessity of having a larger number 
of men of various classes immediately available. The new torpedo-boat destroyers 
now being built will also involve a considerable increase, particularly in the engine- 
room ratings. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION. 


SHIPBUILDING UNDER Nava Derence Act, 1893-94. 


The progress made in the advancement and completion of ships building under 
the Naval Defence Act has fully realised the anticipations of my Statement last 
year. 


Of the ten first-class battleships, seven will be in commission, and the Royal . 
Oak, Repulse, and Revenge will be ready for service in April, 1894. 


Of the 42 cruisers, only five of the Astrea, or second-class, which are far 
advanced, will remain unfinished. Ten will be in commission. 


Of torpedo gunboats of the Halcyon class, three or four only remain to be 
completed. 


It is estimated that most of the vessels not yet finished will be ready and 
available for service early in the next financial year. In one or two cases, to secure 
continuity of employment for the workmen in the Dockyards, there will be a longer 
period given for completion. The estimated expenditure to complete the ships built 
under the Naval Defence Act will be about £292,000. 


In order to complete so many battleships and cruisers within a limited period, 
great exertions have had to be made, but the difficulties involved have been over- 
come by the energy and ability of those employed in the Royal Dockyards, particu- 
larly at Portsmouth. 


OTHER SHIPBUILDING IN 1893-94, 


Battleships. 


The battleship Renown, laid down at Pembroke in 1892-93, has been con- 
siderably advanced. 


The first-class battleships Majestic and Magnificent were begun during 
1893-94 at Portsmouth and Chatham respectively. Owing to the expediency of 
postponing their commencement until all the circumstances connected with the loss 
of the Victoria had been thoroughly considered by the Admiralty, definite orders 
to commence the construction of these two vessels were not given to the Dockyards 
until late in 1893 ; it became, therefore, impossible to expend upon them during the 
financial year the full amounts for labour which had been inserted in the Pro- 
gramme. Both vessels are, however, now being rapidly advanced. 


Cruisers, &c. 


The first-class cruisers, Powerful and Terrible, were commenced by contract 
at the Naval Construction Co.’s works at Barrow, and at Messrs. Thompson's 
works on the Clyde. The preparation of the design of these vessels has involved 
many new problems in regard to armament, protection, and propelling machinery. 
They have been solved in a manner which increases the fighting efficiency of these 
ships ; but, owing to the time necessarily taken to decide these preliminaries, it 
was not possible to give orders for either ship until a later period in the financial 
year than had been hoped. The orders were given at the end of December, and 
the work of construction is now being pushed forward. 


Three second-class cruisers, the Eclipse, Minerva, and Talbot (sister ships), 
were laid down at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devonport respectively, and a larger 
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sum was allotted for expenditure on these vessels when it was perceived that there 
must be unavoidable delay in commencing the battleships. 


Two sloops, the Torch and Alert, were also begun during the year at 
Sheerness. 

The principal particulars of the designs of the Talbot class and of the sloops 
were given in the Appendix to the Estimates for 1893-94. Corresponding infor- 


mation relating to the Majestic and Magnificent and the first-class cruisers Power- 
ful and Terrible was given in Papers presented to Parliament in August, 1893. 


In a few particulars the dimensions given in these Parliamentary Papers 
have been slightly modified in the completed designs. The actual dimensions 
appear in the Appendix to the Navy Estimates for 1894-95. 


Torpedo-boat Destroyers. 
The development of this important class of vessel has received special atten- 
tion during the year, and statements have been given to Parliament of the action 
taken by the Admiralty. 


The original intentions have been greatly exceeded. The first vessel of the 
class completed, the Havock, built by Messrs. Yarrow, has been tried with very 
satisfactory results. The vessels first begun by Messrs. Thornycroft and Messrs. 
Laird are now making their preliminary steam trials. 


Forty-two vessels of this class have been ordered by contract, of which six 
will be completed by the 31st March. 


Leading firms of builders on the Thames, Clyde, Tyne, Wear, Mersey, at Hull, 
Barrow-in-Furness, and Cowes, are occupied in building these vessels. 


It has been made a condition in these contracts that the vessels shall be com- 
pleted in the coming financial year. 


NEW PROGRAMME, 1894-95. 
In the coming financial year it is proposed to commence seven battleships of the 
first-class, six cruisers of the second-class, and two sloops. 
Battleships. 


The main features of the new battleships will follow generally the designs of 
the Majestic and Magnificent. 


It is proposed to build five of the battleships in Dockyards, two at Ports- 
mouth, two at Chatham, and one at Pembroke. 

On the first of the vessels to be built at Portsmouth and Chatham and on the 
battleship at Pembroke it is proposed to make substantial progress during the 
year; on the second vessels to be built at Portsmouth and Chatham it is proposed 
to incur only a moderate expenditure, sufficient to open out the work so that in the 
following year the vessels may be rapidly advanced. 


Two of the battleships will be built by contract. 


Cruisers, &c. 


The six second-class cruisers will be of the Talbot type, and will be built by 
contract. 


It is proposed to build at Devonport two twin-screw sloops. These vessels are 
specially adapted for service on the China station, and will take the place of gun- 
boats like the Swift and /innet. Their machinery and boilers will be made at 
Devonport. 
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Summary. 
It will thus be seen that independently of the vessels completing under the 


Naval Defence Act, and of six torpedo-boat destroyers which are almost or quite 
complete, we shall have building :-— 
In the Dockyards— 
Eight first-class battleships. 
Three second-class cruisers. 
Four sloops. 
In private yards— 
Two first-class battleships. 
Two first-class cruisers. 
Six second-class cruisers. 
36 torpedo-boat destroyers. 


The new scheme of construction for 1894-95 forms part of a complete Pro- 
gramme which has been arranged for a term of five years. This Programme has 
been settled after a careful review, not only of the present relative strength of our 
Navy as compared with that of other Powers, but also of the number and class of 
ships of war which are now being built abroad. 


The distribution of the shipbuilding work contemplated has been made to suit 
the convenience of building in Dockyards and by private firms, and embraces 
various types of cruisers as well as battleships. As battleships require longer 
periods for construction than cruisers they must be laid down in the earlier years, 
while cruisers of various types will be built in the later years of the period 
covered by the Programme. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS. 


The repair and refit of the Warspite, Agincourt, Rambler, Cruiser, and 
Pylades will have been completed, and that of the Northumberland will be far 
advanced by the end of the year. 


The repair of the Howe is a remarkable work, both on account of the difficulty 
connected with it, and the rapidity with which it was carried out, and reflects 
great credit on all those who were concerned in it. 


The Howe grounded off Ferrol on the 2nd November last. A Swedish salvage 
firm contracted to save her, and after overcoming extraordinary difficulties they 
succeeded in floating her on the 30th March. She was then docked at Ferrol, 
where the Spanish Authorities gave the readiest assistance to the Admiral, 
Officers, and Dockyard officials in charge of her. She was at once temporarily 
repaired, and safely reached the Nore on the 22nd and Chatham on the 26th of 
June. 


The serious damages which she had sustained were energetically taken in hand 
there, and in four months, at a cost of £45,000, she was repaired, and was re-com” 
missioned on the 31st October, and is now one of the Mediterranean Fleet. 

The reconstruction of the Devastation has been completed during 
1893-94. The Monarch will be completed in 1894-95, and the Sultan in 1895-96, 


The repair of the Dreadnought, Imperieuse, Phaeton, Cordelia, aud Comus 
will be commenced and completed in 1894-95, and that of the Warrior, Conquest, 
and Carysfort advanced during the year. 


DockyarRD ADMINISTRATION. 


During last year important modifications have been made in the pay of work- 
men employed in the Dockyards. Certain changes made in 1891 had caused dis- 
satisfaction, the causes of which demanded careful investigation. 

Inquiries were conducted at the Yards by the Financial Secretary and the Civil 
Lord, and were followed by the consideration of the more important questions by & 
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Departmental Committee. The final decisions of the Admiralty have been em- 
bodied in two Returns, which have been laid before the House of Commons, and the 
second of which will be shortly published. These Returns show the various changes 
made, which include the raising of the wages of unskilled labourers and of various 
other trades, and the abolition of the system of “ classification” in the case of ship- 
wrights and five other trades for whom it had been introduced in 1891. 


BorLeRs AND MACHINERY. 


During the year 1893-94 a large number of ships have passed satisfactorily 
through their contract steam trials. They included eight battleships, six first-class 
cruisers, three second-class cruisers, eight torpedo gunboats, and the torpedo-boat 
destroyer “* Havock.” 


The Devastation has been re-engined and fitted with boilers of the common 
combustion chamber type. The tubes being fitted with the Admiralty cap ferrules 
enabled the trials to be accomplished satisfactorily. The fitting of these ferrules 
has been extended in the boilers of H.M. ships with satisfactory results. 


In connection with the propelling apparatus of the Powerful and Terrible it 
became necessary to decide whether, in view of the very high sea speed for which 
the vessels are designed, and the great power required for the attainment of that 
speed, a n2w departure should not be made, and boilers on the “ water-tube” 
principle adopted. 

After full inquiry into the experience gained in recent wars with water-tube 
boilers fitted in sea-going ships, it was decided to adopt a type which has proved 
successful on a large scale and over long voyages. 

These boilers will be made in this country, and the orders for the machinery 
have been placed with two of the most eminent private firms, whose competency for 
the task they have undertaken is undoubted. 


The Speedy is the first ship in the Navy fitted with a group of water-tube 
boilers. ‘They are of the Thornycroft type and with engines by Messrs. Thorny- 
croft and Co. She accomplished over 4,700 I.H.P., the contract being 4,500. 


Water-tube boilers, of English design and manufacture, have been or are being 
fitted in a number of torpedo-boat destroyers now in course of construction, and 
those that have been tested have given the most promising results. 


The torpedo-boat destroyer Hornet, engined by Messrs. Yarrow and Co., is 
fitted with a set of the Yarrow patent water-tube boilers, and her preliminary trials 
have given very promising results, her speed having exceeded that of the sister 
vessel, the Havock, the first of her class, which is fitted with locomotive boilers. 


ArMouR PLATE EXPERIMENTS. 


The past year has been remarkable for the results obtained from experiments 
conducted with steel armour treated by the “ Harvey” process. 


Armour plates supplied by four firms have been tested, by and for the 
Admiralty. The investigation has been most thorough and extensive, and, as a 
result, orders have been given for Harveyed steel armour for the Renown, Majestic, 
and Magnificent. 


In the course of the experiments the use of nickel as an alloy of steel for the 
purposes of armour-plates has been fully tested. 


It has been established that Harveyed plates without nickel in the steel 
show resistance to modern projectiles as great as any hitherto obtained when 
nickel was combined with steel in plates also treated by the Harvey process. The 
~ gma of adopting this new system will be a great saving in cost for a given 
efence. 


By means of these improvements the power of defence obtainable with 
certain thicknesses and weights of armour has been very greatly increased, and this 
cama must considerably affect the designs of battleships to be laid down in 
the future. 
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Naval ORDNANCE. 


The progress of gun manufacture has been very satisfactory this year, and 
the guns are ready for all the ships arming or about to be armed under the Naval 
Defence Act ; 298 guns have been completed, varying from 16°25-inch -to 4*7-inch, 
the greater number being of the 6-inch quick-firing type, of which 169 are ready, 
and most of them mounted. 


The gunnery trials of the Centurion, with a new description of high-angle fire, 


mountings fitted with complete hand-worked arrangements, were recently carried out, 
and were very satisfactory. In her sister ship, the Barfleur, electricity will be 
tried for the first time for facilitating the working of the guns. 

The first of the new 12-inch steel and wire guns alluded to in my Statement 
for 1893-94 has been completed and proved ; it has fully realised the expectations 
of its designers (the Royal Gun Factory, Woolwich), and it is now with the 
Ordnance Committee for experiment to ascertain the best form of chamber and rifling 
to be used with cordite. Five more of these guns are in an advanced stage of 
construction. 

The new 4-inch quick-firing gun has been completed, and it has been very 
favourably reported on by the Ordnance Committee, and the design is now sealed 
for future manufacture. The same may be said of the 12-pr. quick-firing 
ship gun, of which a large number have been ordered for the torpedo-boat 
destroyers. 

Cordite has been approved and adopted as a Service store, and for the quick- 
firing guns of 6 inches and below may no longer be considered as experimental. For 
guns of this class it is being issued as fast as manufactured. For the heavier guns 
it is still under experiment. 

The re-arming of the Fleet with the magazine rifle will commence during the 
financial year 1894-95. 


NEW WORKS, &c. 


Of the large works in progress, the construction of the two new docks at Ports- 
mouth is proceeding by contract, and is well advanced. 

The extension of the Admiralty mole at Gibraltar was commenced last year, 
and this portion of the work, when completed, will increase the length of the mole 
to 2,100 feet. 

At Portland Harbour the new coaling station will be finished in 1894-95, as 
well as works which were undertaken subsequently to the preparation of the 
Estimates of 1893-94 for protecting the eastern side of the harbour. 


The Naval Depét which the New South Wales Government is constructing on 
Garden Island, Sydney, for the Admiralty, in exchange for the depét on the main- 
land, is expected to be completed and handed over next year. 

For 1894-95 it is proposed to obtain the sanction of Parliament to the com- 
mencement of several large works, which not only increase the year’s Estimates’ by 
£270,000 over the Estimates of 1893-4, but will involve heavy future liabilities. 


The increase of our ships in size and number necessitates an increase of dock 
accommodation, and the development of modern naval warfare makes it necessary to 
find additional anchorage for our fleets, where they will not be exposed to the danger 
of torpedo attack. 

With this in view, works have been begun, and are advanced, for protecting 
Portsmouth and Portland harbours, and preparations are being made for similar 
works at Devonport and Southampton Water. 

The necessity for protection from torpedo attack, and for increasing the facilities 
for coaling our men-of-war, have made the Admiralty propose the further elongation 
of the mole at Gibraltar, which, when completed, will be 3,700 feet in length. 
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It is proposed to commence at once a graving dock at Gibraltar; this work 
has long been considered -necessary for our Mediterranean Fleet, and the Channel 
Squadron, which frequently goes to Gibraltar. 

For the speedy mobilisation of the Fleet it is most desirable to increase 
the basin accommodation at Keyham and to have greater facilities for coaling. 
It is also indispensable to have in the same port more docks. At the present time 
only one first-class battleship can be docked there, and the entrance to that dock is 
extremely inconvenient at certain times. To effect these objects provision has been 
made in the Estimates for a basin area of 41 acres, for three new docks, and a 
eoaling jetty. 

It is proposed to deepen, by dredging, the harbours of Portsmouth and Devon- 
port, and to widen the channel of the River Medway, so that sufficient depth of 
water may be obtained for mooring ships and for facilitating their passage to and 
from the important Dockyard of Chatham. 

The inconvenience of putting seamen in hulks when not on board commissioned 
ships has been dealt with at Keyham, where some years ago a barrack was erected. 
The same arrangement has been made for the men training in the Excellent at 
Portsmouth. 

Admirable results upon the health, conduct, and comfort of the men ,have 
followed the adoption of this system, and it is most desirable to extend it. 

The need is now most pressing at Chatham, and it is proposed to commence 
the building of a naval barrack for 3,500 officers and men at that place. When 
this building is completed the hulks, which now occupy valuable space in the 
basins, will be removed. 

The increase in the Royal Marines has made it difficult to carry out thoroughly 
at Walmer the training of all recruits, which has hitherto been extremely successful ; 
it is proposed to extend these barracks so as to give accommodation for the training 
of 2,000 recruits annually. 

The extension of the Engineer Students’ College at Keyham is most necessary, 
as the present accommodation is insufficient for the number of these important 
officers, who are trained in this institution for the Navy. 


Important works are also contemplated for the storage of ammunition at 
Gibraltar and Malta. 


MOBILISATION. 


The united crews of the ships, &c., specially put in commission for the partial 
mobilisation of 1893 amounted to 9,425, as compared with 8,937 in 1892. 

In the course of the year the number of signal ratings had largely increased, so 
that instead of there being any deficiencies in the signal department when the partial 
mobilisation was effected, 84 surplus signal ratings were distributed amongst the 
several manceuvre fleets and squadrons. 

During the year preparations have been made for definitely appropriating Petty 
Officers and men of all ratings to the three home ports, in order that each port may 
be self-supporting and capable of manning and providing for the care and main- 
tenance of all ships attached to it. A complete establishment for each port has 
been drawn up, and the numbers voted have been divided between them in propor- 
tion to their requirements. New entries from the shore, and boys on completion of 
their training, will be appropriated to a port, according to the numbers required to 
complete the respective port establishments. 

It is hoped that the establishment of these port divisions will eventually provide 
for the actual needs of each port, facilitate mobilisation, and enable recruiting to be 
placed on a continuous and satisfactory system. 

_ The changes in the constitution of the coastguard and port guardships pre- 
viously instituted, have been further developed during the past year. The coast- 
guard ships now consist for the most part of fast cruisers of modern type, while 
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the old type vessels previously stationed at the naval ports have been replaced 
by second-class battleships and at Queenstown by an armed cruiser. It has also 
been decided to replace the present old type gunboats attached as tenders to the 
coastguard ships by torpedo gunboats of high speed, and this is now being done. 


ROYAL MARINES. 


The increase of numbers voted to the Establishment in April last, added to the 
ordinary waste, rendered it necessary to recruit about 2,000 men. Without reducing 
the standard of height, 1,964 recruits have been obtained since April Ist. To meet 
the increased competition for the best men, it is proposed to hold out some 
additional inducements to men to join the Royal Marines. Provision has been made 
in the Estimates for extra payment to men of the Corps while acting as Non-com- 
missioned Officers, as well as allowances for the gratuitous issue of certain additional 
articles of clothing. 


Hitherto it has been possible to impart instruction in swimming to recruits 
from the open beach to only comparatively few of the men, the number trained 
depending more on the length of the summer season, but the new swimming baths 
now erected at the Training Depét at Walmer will enable instruction to be given 
daily, and it is hoped that this essential art will be acquired by every Marine before 
he proceeds to sea. 


During the summer a battalion of Marines was associated with the troops of 
the various arms of the Service at Aldershot, and the experience gained will be 
of considerable value. It is intended to attach a similar battalion of Royal Marines 
to Aldershot annually. 


It is proposed to add 500 men to the Corps during the year 1894-95. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


The number of officers who have made themselves efficient by varying 
periods of service in the Fleet is 248, as compared with 192 at the end of 
last year. 


The lists are now practically full, and for that reason as many as 151 
candidates have been refused during the past year. It is, however, proposed to 
increase the Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants’ List by 50 each, which will 
enable some of the most eligible of these candidates to be admitted. 


The number of Officers to be entered for 12 months’ training on board 
Ships of the Fleet hus been raised from 50 to 70. Provision has also been 
made for giving six months’ training to 700 men of the R.N.R., in ships of the 
Fleet. 


The First and Second Class Reserve Men are nearly up to the full numbers 
voted, and the class of Firemen, attracted by the new regulations, which were 
referred to in my Statement of last year, have presented themselves so readily 
for entry that it has been necessary to check temporarily their enrolment; but 
it is proposed to make provision in the Estimates for an addition of 400 to 
the List, which will bring the total number up to 1,600. 


It was not possible until February of this year to bring into force the New 
Regulations for embarking Second Class men in the coastguard ships for 16 
working days’ training, but the scheme is now in operation, and the distant 
centres of Stornoway and Lerwick, where there are a very large number of men 
of the Second Class, have been visited by H.M. ships Superb and Galatea respec 
tively, for the purpose of embarking this Class of the Reserve. The other 
coastguard ships will receive the men at their headquarters. 


A marked advantage has been gained by the Gunnery Lieutenants of the 
coastguard ships visiting the R.N.R. batteries to afford a few days’ instruction, 
and most satisfactory reports are received of the efficiency of the men and their 
fitness to take their place as part of the crew of a man-of-war. 
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There is every cause for satisfaction at the condition of the force, both as 
regards officers and men. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


In accordance with the recommendation of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1892, the grant of £16,000 per annum formerly paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund in aid of the funds of Greenwich Hospital, has been restored 
as from the Ist October, 1893, for the benefit of men who entered the Service 
before the 29th June, 1878. This money has been applied to increasing by 2,000 
the number of Age Pensions awarded to Naval and Marine Pensioners of 55 years 
of age and upwards. 


The total number of Age Pensions existing at the present time is about 
10,100. 


In accordance with another of the recommendations of the Committee, a rent 
of £5,000 a year has been paid since Ist April, 1892,to Greenwich Hospital funds 
for the use, for the purposes of the Royal Naval College, of the Hospital buildings 
at Greenwich. By this means, funds for 600 additional Age Pensions have been 
provided. 


In the case of the Victoria disaster every effort was made to provide promptly 
for the widows and children of the men who perished. The ship was lost on the 
‘23rd of June, and by the 15th of August following the greater number of the 
cases had been investigated and the widows’ pensions, and the allowances to the 
children, paid. 


In all, pensions have been awarded to 77 widows and allowances to 124 
children of these seamen, while four cases from Malta, lately reported, are now 
under investigation. The charge thus entailed upon the funds of Greenwich 
Hospital amounts to nearly £1,500 a year. 


NAVAL DEFENCE ACT, 
I stated last year that a Bill would be introduced for the purpose of amending 


the Naval Defence Act of 1889. This was done, and the Amending Act of 1893 
was subsequently passed. 


The Act authorised the expenditure of a larger sum upon the ships built in 
the Dockyards than was originally contemplated, and extended the time within 
which the vessels should be completed for sea. It also gave the Admiralty greater 
latitude with regard to the use of savings of previous years. 


According to the latest information, the total expenditure upon the ships built 
in the Dockyards will amount to £12,222,000—namely, £9,814,000 for hulls, &c., and 
£2,408,000 for armaments, or, in round numbers, an excess of £722,000 over the 
original Estimate. 


It is anticipated that the whole of the expenditure on the ships built by 
contract will be met out of the £10,000,000 charged under the Act to the 
Consolidated Fund. 


We do not propose to extend to the new Programme of shipbuilding financial 
machinery like that of the Naval Defence Act. Apart from financial policy and 
other considerations connected with it, the accounts rendered necessary by the Act 
have proved difficult and complicated in their working, and I trust that by careful 
and energetic management the funds placed at the disposal of the Admiralty in the 
Annual Votes will secure the rapid and economical prosecution of shipbuilding 
work for the Navy. 

SPENCER. 

10th March, 1894. 








